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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Tkt  fat      ^"  '■^^  Stately  procession  of  the   phoning  is  of  earlier  date,  the  use  of  the  wire- 
^w^ --       years,    1909    has    won    historical    less  at  sea  has  recently  had  such  memorable 
'"     distinctions    which    must    fix    its  life-saving   demonstrations   as    to    make    the 
date  upon  many  a  future  page.     The  new  year  very  important  in  that  field  of  inven- 
year,  indeed,  promises  also  to  make  a  brave  tion,  and  to  justify  the  announcement  last 
record;  but  we  may  well  note  some  things   month  of  the  award  to  Mr.  Marconi  of  a 
that  stand  accredited  to  the  vanishing  twelve-   Nobel     Prize,     While    communication    by 
month.     Man's  knowledge  of  his  own  planet    wireless  messages   and   by   aerial    flight   has 
has  made  much  increase,  and  his  conquest   made  gains  during  the  past  year,  it  is  true 
over  the  forces  of  nature  has  advanced  with    that  other  forms  of  communication  have  also 
strides.     It  is  not  so  long  ago   (1823   and   made  progress,  to  the  obvious  benefit  of  the 
1823)   that  Congress  was  seriously  debating 
the  question  of  appropriating  money  for  an 
expedition  to  prove  Captain  Symmes'  theory 
that  the  earth  was  hollow,  was  inhabited  on 
the  inside,  and  could  be  entered  at  the  North 
Pole.    Within  half  a  century  books  have  been 
written  to  prove  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  at  the  "  furthest  north."     For  centuries 
brave  navigators  and    men   of  science  have 
been  pushing  toward  that  coveted  and  mystic 
point  of  mathematical  theory  where  time  is 
not  and  where  all  directions  are  south.    Com- 
mander Peary's  courage  and  persistence  took 
him  to  the  Pole  last  April,  and  the  value  and 
meaning  of  his  achievement  will  but  grow 
clearer  as  the  years  advance.     It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  this  past  year,  also,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton,  of  the  British  Navy,  made 
his  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  and 
approached  nearer  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  the  South  Pole.     In  many  other  less 
striking   ways   geographical   knowledge   has 
made  advances  during  the  past  year. 

Very  notable  has  been  the  year's 

progress  in  what  has  come  to  be 
"™ """      called     "  aviation."      Aeroplanes 
and  dirigibles,  dating  from   the  year    1909,  william  marcosi 

have  taken  on  a  thoroughly  practical  impor- 
tance.   While  wireless  telegraphing  and  tele- 

Uumtfct.  ifM.  br  TBI  lutniw  or  Kitiiw*  Cohpant 
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antf  Story    OI 

"■«"•"-  American 
civilization  the  year 
1909  deserves  a  cred- 
itable chapter.  What 
the  year  has  done  for 
our  progress  in  art  is 
recounted  in  this 
number  of  the  Re- 
view \>y  Mr.  KnauJ¥t. 
That  it  has  been  a 
notable  year  in  the 
history  of  musical  cul~ 
ture  in  America  can 
be  attested  by  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other 
centers,  as  well  as  by 
New  York.  Presi- 
dent Butler's  little  ar- 
ticle written  for  this 
magazine  last  month, 
under  the  title  "  Howr 
to  Civilize  New 
York,"  points  to 
ideals  that  the  past 
year  has  done  some 
things  to  realize.  Op- 
portunities for  re- 
search and  advance- 
ment in  scientific  and 
expert  knowledge 
have  been  strikingly 
increased.  New  sc- 
rums have  been 
tested,  new  anasthet- 

world's  peace  and  of  society's  development  ics  have  been  discovered,  the  fight  against 
in  desirable  ways.  Thus  there  has  just  been  tuberculosis  has  gone-  forward  with  firm 
completed  the  railroad  tunnel  under  the  An-  steps,  and  human  life  is  worth  appreciably 
des  which  gives  quick  connection  between  more  at  the  beginning  of  1910  than  it  was 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  Chilean  cities  of  the  ^^-hen  we  bade  farewell  to  1908.  Further- 
Pacific  Coast,  while  far  to  the  northward  the  more,  as  the  results  of  experiment  and  dis- 
digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  go-  covery  in  the  year  past,  we  are  in  the  near 
1  prodigiously.     New  transcontinental    future  to  have  some  startling  announcements 


TUNNEUNC   THE   ANDES   TO   UNK   CHILE   WITH   ARGENTINA 


railroad  lines  have  been  completed  in  the 
United  States,  and  railroad  building  in  Asia 
is  beginning  to  take  on  the  outlines  of  a  com- 
prehensive scheme.  There  has  been  amazing 
progress  in  the  United  States  in  the  good- 
roads  movement,  in  the  use  of  the 


of  further  progress  ii 
disease  and  suffering. 


n  specific  fields  of 


1^  In  the  year  now  before  us  we  are 
''  to  have  the  decennial  counting  of 
our  population,  and  the  gather- 
bile  for  pleasure  and  as  a  business  convenience,  ing  of  many  facts  about  the  conditions  under 
in  the  extension  of  telephones,  and  in  all  which  our  people  are  living.  During  the 
those  things  that  through  improved  facilities  decade  that  is  ending,  we  have  brought  to 
for  intercourse  and  communication  make  the  this  country  a  good  many  millions  of  foreign- 
conditions  of  life  easier  in  country  districts  ers,  most  of  whom  have  come  from  Russia, 
as  well  as  in  large  towns.  The  monorail  and  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  in  general  from 
movable  platform  are  becoming  practicaL       eastern,  central,  and  southern  Europe  rather 
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than  from  western  Europe.  "Hie  most  amaz-  cier  the  year  ii}09  ,has  been  full  of  interest, 
ing  fact  in  this  greatest  of  all  world-shift-  although  it  remains  for  the  present  year  and 
ings  of  population  is  the  assimilative  power  its  successor  to  deal  with  the  reform  of  our 
of  American  life.  Irish,  Germans,  and  Scan-  banking  and  currency  system,  and  with  those 
dinavians  are  now  almost  completely  assimi-  changes  in  our  laws  relating  to  railroads  and 
lated.  The  more  recent  comers  not  only,  industrial  corporations  that  are  necessary  in 
learn  our  language  and  our  ways  so  that  jgrder  ^at  the  Government  may  perform  its 
they  speak  and  dress  and  walk  the  streets  proper  functions  with  respect  to  the  nation's 
like  Americans,  but  they  conform  themselves-  economic  life, 
with  an  almost  magical  and  quite  inexplic- 
able rapidity  to  the  physical  types  that  are  ,j^  During  this  past  year  an  observ- 
regarded  as  distinctively  our  own.  These  Htm  Admin-  ing  world  has  once  more  looked 
newcomers  have  massed  themselves  very  upon  the  spectacle  of  a  change  in 
largely  in  our  great  towns,  adding,  of  course,  the  American  national  administration.  These 
to  the  immediate  difficulties  of  civic  progress,  changes,  every  four  years,  come  without  any 
Yet  in  spite  of  tendencies  toward  overcrowd-  shock  or  tremor.  Even  those  that  have  been 
Ing,  we  are  making  advances  in  our  average  caused  by  the  assassination  of  three  Presi- 
conditions  of  health,  comfort,  and  order  in  dents  have  shown  how  firm  is  the  spirit  of 
city  life;  and  many  things  during  the  past  law  and  order  in  this  country,  and  how 
year  have  illustrated  this  fact.  The  recent  adaptable  are  our  trained  citizens  who  pass 
municipal  election  in  New  York,  not  less  with  ease  from  private  to  public  positions, 
than  things  that  have  happened  in  Chicagp,  Nine  months  of  oFHcial  responsibility  has 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  point  seemed  to  make  the  members  of  Mr.  Taft's 
to  better  things  in  the  Eovcmment  of  our  cabinet  veteran  statesmen, — even  those  who 
cities,  and  to  more  efficient  application  of  have  never  held  public  office  before.  This 
means  to  ends  for  education,  health,  and  period  has  witnessed  the  passage  of  a  new 
safety  in  the  ordering  of  life  where  popula-  tariff  law  which,  though  far  from  being  a 
tion  masses  gather  in  great  towns.  thoroughgoing  revision,  is  accepted  by  busi- 
ness men  as  a  fixed  fact  for  some  years  to 

^^          Another    year    of    large    average  come.     This  period  ,has  also  witnessed  defi- 

tuMumieBatit  crops,  and  a  swift  recovery  from  nite  progress  in  the  great  policy  of  develop- 

"*'*"    the     depression      following     the  ing  our  internal  waterways,  as  will  be  shown 

panic,  have  given  our  country  an  economic  in  articles  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  num- 

basis  upon  which  to  erect  its  finer  fabric  of  ber  of  the  Review.    The  new  President  has 

civilization   that  no  other  country  possesses  traveled  much,  spoken  much,  and  familiar- 

in  so  great  a  sum  total  or  with  such  wide  ized  himself  with  condirions  and  sentiment 

diffusion.     To  the  economist  and  the  finan-  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Central 
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lilippines. 
to  all  the 

I  of  Asia, 
the  corn- 
future  of 
^ar  East, 
China,  is 
(periencc. 
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^^  For  Great  Britain  and  her 
orMtin  spheres  of  political  influence  the 
emgiand  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^j^  ^^  mem- 
orable. For  several  centuries  England  has 
witnessed  the  slow  but  sure  crumbling  of 
feudal  institutions,  as  the  forces  of  modern 
life  and  of  an  awakened  democracy  have 
made  their  successive  demands.  The  recent 
House  of  Commons,  with  its  great  group  of 
Labor  members  and  its  enormous  Liberal 
and  Radical  majority,  has  been  wholly  un- 
like any  previous  House  of  Commons  since 
Cromwellian  days  in  its  firm  attitude  of  ex- 
position to  arbitrary  discriminations  in  favor 
of  the  aristocratic  and  privileged  classes.  The 
demands  of  the  famous  Lloyd -George  budget, 
in  their  proposal  of  a  tax  on  lands  and  in 
other  respects,  would  seem  to  an  American 
or  a  Frenchman  only  a  reasonable  move  in 
the  direction  of  obvious  justice.  But  Eng- 
land is  a  country  whose  institutions,  while  in 
many  respects  most  admirable  and  generous 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  nation  at  large, 
are  in  other  respects  monstrously  unfair  in 
the  privileges  they  accord  to  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy as  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  the  established  Church,  and  to  other  fa- 
vored interests.  This  fight  of  the  centuries 
for  freedom  from  feudalism  has  had  many 
historic  dates.  One  of  them  was  the  Re- 
form act  of  1832.  Others  came  in  Mr, 
Gladstone's  time  with  suffrage  extensions, 
the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  so  on. 
The  Liberal  budget  of  the  past  year,  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  seems  destined  to  fix 
another  of  these  important  dates.    The  open- 


ing of  this  new  year  1910  brings  a  great 
struggle  at  the  polls  to  sec  whether  English- 
men at  large  are  sufficiently  emancipated  to 
stand  for  themselves  and  their  children,  or 
arc  even  yet  so  greatly  under  the  mental, 
moral,  and  social  thraldom  of  the  feudal  and 
caste  system  that  they  prefer  to  be  governed 


Prom   Ihs  nnlly  Chroniclt 


by  the  House  of  Lords  rather  than  by  their 
own  elected  representatives  in  the  Commons. 

MamtKait  ^^  '^*  Liberals  come  back  from 
iitjieimt  the  appeal  to  the  country  with  a 
"'  working  majority  they  will  not 
only  establish  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  govern  the  country  in  essential  mat- 
ters without  interference  from  the  Lords, 
but  they  will  also  probably  give  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland  at  once.  In  return  for  this  prom- 
ise of  Home  Rule  they  will  be  able  to  count 
upon  a  working  coalition  with  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist party;  and  this  ought  to  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that  the  Conservative 
party,  led  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  will  not  be  able  to  secure  the  strength 
in  the  new  House  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
government.  Thus  great  things  are  likely  to 
come  from  the  budgetary  crisis  of  1909,  not 
to  mention  such  admirable  social  reforms  as 
old  age  pensions.  These  problems  of  inter- 
nal progress  are  the  real  ones  for  British 
study.  The  straining  for  naval  and  militar>' 
predominance  in  the  world  is  at  the  sacrifice 
of  England's  true  welfare. 
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jfn^  The  year  1909  will  constitute  a 
intianHat  date  of  cardinal  importance  for 
*""**■  South  Africa,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
wren  the  federation  of  the  British  and  Boer 
colonies  into  the  United  States  of  South 
Africa,  with  a  constitution  and  a  centra! 
dovernment, — thus  following  the  examples 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
»tone  is  to  go  to  South  Africa  as  the  gov- 
ernor-general representing  the  British  Em- 
pire. On  another  page  we  review  an  ex- 
pression of  Dutch  opinion  regarding  the 
future  language  of  South  Africa.  Whether 
English  or  Boer-Dutch  is  to  prevail,  the 
Dutch  stock  will  predominate  in  the  new 
nationality. 

UfM  Bnai,$  '^^  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of 

hiHtOvrk  the  Congo  Free  State  (to  which 
"*  allusion  is  made  in  another  para- 
graph of  this  department  of  our  Review, 
and  also  in  our  article  upon  the  late  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  and  hb  successor) 
forms  another  chapter  of  African  history 
bearing  the  1909  date.  English  influence 
in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  as  well  as  in  East 
Africa,  continues  to  be  exerted  for  peace  and 


progress,  and  English  opinion  has  had  mudi 
to  do  with  securing  reform  in  the  Congo 
State.  The  Portuguese  possessions  in  Afri- 
ca  arc  badly  ruled ;  and  much  attention  has 
lately  been  called  again  through  British  or- 
gans of  opinion  to  the  outrages  practiced  un- 
der a  disguised  system  of  slavery  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cocoa  on  the  coasts  of  Portuguese 
Africa.  President  Roosevelt's  remarkable 
articles  in  Scribner's  Magazine  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  readers, 
and  are  adding  to  the  popular  interest  in 
African  geography,  population,  and  natural 
conditions.  It  does  not  seem  so  long  since 
Stanley  was  searching  for  Livingstone,  and 
Africa  was  mostly  an  unknown  continent. 
The  changes  are  very  rapid  since  the  heroic 
days  of  General  Gordon,  and  even  since  the 
death  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

Fnnck  '^^  pcoplc  of  France,  for  the 
Social  first  time  in  their  history,  sub- 
'^""  mitted  themselves  last  year  to 
the  political  guidance  of  a  Socialist  prime 
minister,  M.  Briand,  about  whom  we  pub- 
lished an  article  last  month.  He  is  a  schol- 
arly and  gentle  Socialist,  of  statesmanlike  cali- 
ber and  rare  gifts  of  speech  and  style.  The 
French  government  is  ever  more  and  more 
in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people;  and 
its  great  expenditures  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istration and  the  general  welfare  are  met 
out  of  the  thrift  of  a  populace  whose  ability 
to  earn  and  to  save  is  unsurpassed.  While 
Germany  is  far  outstripping  France  in  pop- 
ulation and  magnitude  of  industrial  devel<^- 
ment,  France  stands  higher  now  than  at  any 
time  in  her  history  in  the  world's  admira- 
tion and  regard. 

etrmano  "^^^  growing  power  of  Germany 
a"*        is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  France, 

Scimct  ijet^use  ;t  ^  lessens  the  tempta- 
tion to  engage  in  a  war  that  would  probably 
destroy  France  unless  all  Europe  became 
embroiled  in  the  struggle.  Germany  con- 
tinues to  build  ships,  constantly  protesting 
her  good  will  toward  England  and  all  man- 
kind. Meanwhile  Germany  also  has  a  new 
ruler  in  its  Chancellor  von  Bethmann  Holl- 
weg,  who  has  come  up  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people,  while  all  his  predecessors 
have  been  of  the  high  nobility.  Elsewhere 
in  this  number  is  an  article  on  the  growth 
of  Social  Democracy  in  Germany ;  but  the 
true  key  to  German  progress  Is  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  industry,  to  public  admin- 
istration, and  to  all  the  departments  of  life. 
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Tomarti      In  Southeastern  Europe  the  Em-  q^^       The  year  1909  was  notable  for 

*J«         peror  Francis  Joseph  still  holds  Ham99  of     the  celebration  of  the  centenaries 

sway  ivith  a  talent  for  the  exer-  '"^     of  a  number  of  famous  people, 

cise  of  royal  power  that  no  other  living  mon-  including   Abraham    Lincoln,    William    E. 

arch  possesses.     Amidst  much  internal  dis-  Gladstone,   Charles   Darwin,   Edgar  Allan 

cord  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  been  strength-  Poc,    Alfred    Tennyson,    Mrs.    Browning, 

ened  by  the  complete  annexation  of  Bosnia  Mendelssohn,    and    Chopin.      There    were 

and     Herzegovina, — Scrvia     having     been  also  celebrations  of  historic  occurrences  as 

obliged  by  the  pressure  of  the  great  powers  well  as  of  notable  personalities.    Our  obit- 

to  recede  from  her  intention  to  oppose  this  uary  records  have  never  in  any  previous  year 

transfer  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    An  im-  contained  the  names  of  so  many  celebrities 

pending  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  as  we  find  in  looking  over  last  year's  list, 

was  averted  late  in  this  last  year  by  joint  Great  is  the  number  of  those  in  the  forefront 

action  of  the  powers  in  regulating  the  status  of  letters  and  art  who  died  in  the  year  1909. 

of  Crete.     It  will  be  remembered  that  ten  Many  were   the   names  of  statesmen   and 

years  ago  Crete  had  attempted  to  repudiate  publicists,   captains  of   industry,   inventors, 

Turkish  overlordship  and  become  annexed  and  leaders  of  thought  and  public  opinion, 

to  Greece.    As  the  result  of  war  and  tumult  We  are  the  heirs  of  their  living  books,  their 

Crete  remained  nominally  Turkish,  with  an  noble  buildings,  their  pictures  and  statues, 

administration  jointly  supervised  by  several  their    railroads    and    established    industries, 

of  the  great  European  powers  under  a  gov-  their  useful  laws,  their  social  reforms,  their 

ernor   appointed   by   the   King  of  Greece,  contributions  to  science  and  invention,  and 

Recent  difficulties  have  resulted  in  a  renew-  their   discoveries   for   the   relief  of   human 

ing  of  the  arrangement  of  ten  years  ago,  so  pain  and  disease, 
that  Crete  continues  to  be  technically  a  part 

of  Turkey,  while  order  is  to  be  maintained  ^^,        President    Taft's    first    regular 

by  the  great  powers  and  Greece  is  to  name  PfBinenVt    message  to  Congress  was  natu- 

the  governor.  rally  awaited  with  much  interest 

and  concern.    When  it  appeared  there  were 

itoaiem      ^^^  y^^^  ^^  V^^X,  turbulencc  some  surprises,  chiefly  by  reason  of  expected 

RwUmM  in     in  the  Mohanunedan  world,  with  things  left  out,  though  also  there  were  other 

TrantnioH     ^y^^  result  of  a  change  of  Sultan  surprises   by    reason   of   wholly   unexpected 

in  Turkey  and  a  parliament  at  Constanti-  things  put   in.     The  subjects  which   were 

nople  that  bids  fair  to  count  for  something  in  originally  to  have  had  the  chief  place  in  the 

the  direction  of  modem  progress.     Changes  message  were  omitted  altogether,  with  the 

in   Persia  have  placed  a  little  boy  on  the  promise  that  they  would  be  presented  in  ad- 

throne  as  Shah,  and  given  the  country  a  new  ditional  messages  to'be  sent  to  Congress  in 

parliament  which  seems  to  be  a  real  govern-  the  immediate  future.     These  special  mes- 

ing  body.  There  have  been  fierce  uprisings  in  sages  are  to  deal  with   ( i )   changes  in  the 

Morocco,  where  last  year's  chapters  of  his-  laws   regulating   interstate   commerce,    (2) 

tory  remain  unfinished.  amendments  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law, 

(3)    the  conservation   of   the   national    re- 

£yrop9      Spain's  troubles  in  Morocco,  re-  sources,  and    (4)   the  proposed   revision  of 

at         acting  upon  conditions  at  home,  laws  governing  army  organization   in  war 

'^^*       resulted  in  the  death  of  Ferrer  time.    Thus  Mr.  Taft's  formal  recommen- 

and  in  the  overthrow  of  a  cabinet.    Portugal,  dations  to  the  Sixty-first  Congress  at  its  first 

with  her  boy  king,  has  shown  some  signs  of  regular  session  will  comprise  these  additional 

awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  laggard  place  documents,  as  well  as  that  which  was  made 

among  the  states  of   Europe.     Italy  bears  public  on  December  7.     Mr.  Taft  keeps  up 

heavy  burdens  with  good  cheer,  and  Sicily  the  recent  fashion  of  very  long  messages.  His 

recuperates.     The  Dutch  have  rejoiced   in  discussion  of  numerous  topics  is  by  way  of 

the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  are  an  address  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the 

deeply  united  in  the  sentiment  of  "  Nether-  law-making  chambers.     The  document  as  a 

lands  for  the  Netherlanders."    Russia  keeps  whole  is  reassuring  and  constructive.    It  fills 

Its  sad,  chastened  course  of  inevitable  prog-  somewhat  less  than  twelve  newspaper  col- 

ress.      Scandinavian   lands   grow   richer   in  umns.    The  first  five  of  these  are  devoted  to 
civilization.     Belgium's  new  king  is  a  mod-    foreign    relations    and    the    Department    of 

em  type,  with  promise  of  useful  service.  State.     As  respects   the  other   departments 
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Mr.  Taft  relets  in  a  complimentary  way  to 
the  reports  of  his  cabinet  ofRcers  and  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  a  topic  here  and  there, 
disregarding  formal  departmental  epitomes. 
Nearly  two  columns  are  given  to  matters 
that  relate  to  government  income  and  outgo 
and  tarift  matters.  A  column  is  given  to 
army  and  navy  questions,  another  to  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  remaining  two  and  a  half  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Interior  Department, 
that  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  two  or 
three  concluding  topics. 

Taft  an  ^  much  for  the  outward  struc- 
Oicr  Afain    turc    of    the    document.      Going 

''*™^  back  to  the  first  section,  we  find 
a  detailed  statement  regarding  the  pending 
arbitration  of  our  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  fisheries.  And  next  comes  informa- 
tion upon  the  international  pn'ze  court  under 
the  Hague  treaty,  and  recent  conferences  for 
codifying  international  maritime  law  and 
promoting  uniform  legislation  concerning 
lette—  -'  — hange.     We  are  informed  of 


improvements  in  the  administration  of  the 
Congo  State,  of  European  conventions  for 
the  better  protection  of  American  patents, 
of  our  attempt  to  be  of  use  to  Liberia,  and 
of  our  intention  to  assist  in  the  conference 
that  is  to  give  the  far  northern  islands  of 
Spitzbergen  some  political  status.  Mr,  Taft 
commends  the  recent  progress  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  in  turning  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca offers  congratulation  on  the  settlement  by 
diplomac]'  of  the  boundary  trouble  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
Pan-American  Conference  and  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  both  to  be  held  in  the  com- 
ing summer  at  Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  Taft's 
presentation  of  the  Pan-American  policy  of 
this  Government  is  generous  and  sound  and 
will  be  reassuring  throughout  Latin -America. 
A  fortunate  view  is  presented  of  progress  in 
Cuba,  and  of  improved  political  and  economic 
conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  as  a  result 
of  our  handling  of  the  customs  revenues. 
The  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  stated  in  a  just 
and  lucid  way,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  will  proceed  in  that  quarter  with 
a  view  not  only  to  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  but  also  with  a  desire  for  the 
permanent  welfare  of  Central  America.  Re- 
ferring to  matters  in  the  far  East,  Mr.  Taft 
again  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  support  the  principles  of  equality, 
of  opportunity,  and  of  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
reasons  for  American  participation  in  the 
Chinese  railroad  loans  are  presented  with 
convincing  clearness.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
informed  of  the  plans  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment for  sending  students  to  this  country 
in  consequence  of  our  remitting  a  part  of  the 
Indemnity  fund.  It  is  not  less  gratifying  to 
be  assured  of  the  progress  of  China  toward 
lessening  the  opium  evil,  and  of  the  success 
of  the  conference  held  at  our  invitation  at 
Shanghai  last  spring  on  that  subject.  -  There 
is  an  agreeable  statement  to  tlie  effect  that 
our  Government  has  a  perfect  understanding 
with  both  China  and  Japan  regarding  the 
much -talked -of  treaty  relating  to  mining 
privileges  in  Manchuria.  Our  relations 
with  Japan  are  pronounced  entirely  cordial, 
and  we  are  told  that  "  the  arrangement  of 
1908  for  a  co-operative  control  of  the  com- 
ing of  laborers  to  the  United  States  has 
proved  to  work  satisfactorily."  Secretary 
Knox's  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  explained  and  commended.  Our 
readers  have  already  been  told  of  the  plan 
of  special  bureaus  in  the  Department  to  deal 
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with  Lacin-Amcrican,  Far-Eastern,  and  other  dent's  message  has  been  received  with  more 

especial  fields.    Explanation  is  also  made  of  favor  by  the  country  than  his  remarks  about 

the  plan  for  putting  the  diplomatic  service  delays   in   the  administration   of   civil   and 

upon  a  basis  of  merit  and  promotion.  criminal  law.    He  asks  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 

Qtieattona  Touching  upon  financial  mat-  commission  to  advise  methods  for  simplify- 
•/  ters,  the  President  quotes  the  ing  federal  court  procedure.  He  quotes  the 
Reoenue  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  find-  injunction  clause  in  the  last  Republican  plat- 
ing that  the  Government's  expenses  will  ex-  form  and  asks  for  a  law  that  would  prevent 
ceed  its  income  by  $34,000,000  for  the  year  the  granting  of  injunctions  without  previous 
ending  with  June  30.  There  will  also  be  notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
$38,000,000  to  pay  for  current  work  at  heard,  unless  for  exceptional  reasons  which 
Panama.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  total  are  explained.  Mr.  Taft  recommends  the 
cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  $375,-  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as 
000,000.  Most  of  the  increased  expense  is  separate  States,  but  advises  care  in  the  prepa- 
due  to  radical  enlargement  of  the  locks  and  a  ration  of  State  constitutions.  It  would  seem 
widening  of  the  canal  itself.  It  is  advised  to  us  very  advisable  that  the  question  of  ad- 
that  canal  expenses  be  met  by  bond  sales,  mitting  these  two  Territories  as  States  should 
and  it  is  of  course  expected  that  ordinary  be  postponed  until  after  the  completion  of 
revenues  in  the  near  future  will  be  equal  this  year's  census.  They  have  every  desira- 
to  appropriations.  Meanwhile  the  depart-  ble  opportunity  for  self-government  already 
ments,  under  the  President's  advice,  have  so  as  Territories,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
industriously  pruned  their  estimates  as  to  for  haste  in  allowing  them  to  send  four 
make  possible  a  saving  of,  perhaps,  $40,000,-  Senators  to  Washington  to  govern  the  rest 
000,  as  against  the  outlays  of  the  current  of  the  country.  They  are  still  in  a  very  early 
year.  Excellent  work  is  going  on  for  a  re-  stage  of  development,  with  small  and  scat- 
organization  of  Government  bureaus  with  a  tered  population.  Reforms  in  the  govem- 
view  to  lessening  the  cost  of  administration,  ment  of  Alaska  are  very  properly  rccom- 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Taft  is  pre-  mended.  A  high  compliment  is  paid  to  the 
pared  to  recommend  a  system  of  civil  pen-  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
sions  for  the  retirement  of  superannuated  Reorganizations  of  bureaus  in  the  Depart- 
civil  servants.  Taking  up  the  subject  of  the  ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  recom- 
frauds  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sugar  mended.  The  much-advocated  Bureau  of 
Refining  Company  and  other  importers  at  Health  is  supported  by  Mr.  Taft  and  the 
the  New  York  Custom  House,  the  President  reasons  for  it  are  convincingly  stated, 
advises  Congress  that  a  Congressional  inves- 
tigation would  be  embarrassing  while  crimi-  subaidiea  ^  respects  our  ocean  commerce 
nal  prosecutions  are  pending.  Mr.  Taft  i^'^^Bank  ^^'  ^^^^'  "^  earnestly 
does  not  believe  that  the  maximum  and  mini-  "^*  '  recommend  to  Congress  the  con- 
mum  clause  in  the  new  Tariff  act  will  lead  sideration  and  passage  of  a  ship-subsidy  bill 
to  so-called  tariff  wars  with  foreign  coun-  looking  to  the  establishment  of  lines  between 
tries.  He  expresses  hope  that  the  new  TariflE  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  eastern  coa<t 
Board  may  be  of  great  service,  and  declares  of  South  America,  as  well  as  lines  from  the 
that  if  this  board  finds  facts  to  justify  him  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  South 
he  will  promptly  inform  Congress  of  rates  America,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines." 
that  are  excessive.  Meanwhile  he  deprecates  It  is  proposed  to  divert  the  profits  on  foreign 
tariff  agitation  in  advance  of  carefully  col-  mails  to  this  purpose.  The  President  also 
lated  information.  strongly  advocates   the   establishment   of  a 

postal  savings  bank  system.     He  does  not  see 

other       ^^^  special  point  emphasized  in  any  need  of  delaying  this  subject  until  after 

fatten  in     the  mention  of  army  affairs  is  the  the  report  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 

tk€  Maaaaga    ^^^\^^\  reduction  in  the  estimates 

of  army  expenditure  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  A    recommendation    that    shows 

In  a  similar  way  Mr.  Taft  refers  to  a  large  5*5Sf       ^^^  ^^  ^^1'  study  advises  the  in- 

reduction  in  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  crease  of  postal  rates  on  nc^-s- 

navy.    The  request  for  new  naval  construe-  papers,  magazines,  and  periodicals.     For  a 

tion  is  limited  to  two  first-class  battleships  long  time  second-class  matter  has  been  car- 

and  one  repair  vessel.    Nothing  in  the  Presi-  ried  at  i  cent  a  pound.    If  this  is  less  than 
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it  costs  the  Government  to  transport  and 
distribute  newspapers  and  periodicals,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  rate  ought  to 
be  raised.  Within  the  memory  of  middle- 
aged  persons  postage  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals  was  paid  by  the  subscribers  at 
their  local  post-offices.  The  change  of  law 
requiring  advance  payment  at  pound  rates 
by  the  publishers  shifted  the  burden  from 
the  subscribers  and  was  a  convenient  reform. 
It  is  true  that  printed  matter  constitutes 
the  large  part  of  the  mail  carried  by  the 
Government.  But  the  periodicals  do  more 
to  nationalize  literature  and  public  opinion 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Furthermore, 
very  much  of  the  profitable  business  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  grows  directly  out 
of  the  publicity  created  by  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Even  the  direct  transactions  with 
the  post-office  of  a  publisher  are  profitable  to 
the  Government,  inasmuch  as  the  purchases 
of  postage  stamps  for  the  carrying  on  of  cor- 
respondence with  subscribers,  and  the  other 
postal  business  of  such  an  establishment, 
give  the  Government  far  more  profit  than 
its  handling  of  the  magazines  at  the  rate  of 
I  cent  a  pound  can  cause  it  loss. 

Adoertising    Mr.  Taft  is  of  Opinion  that  the 

and  the      magazmcs  carry   more   advertis- 

Poat'Office    j^g    jj^    proportion    to    reading 

matter  than  the  newspapers.  This,  as  it 
happens,  is  an  entire  mistake.  But  the  sug- 
gestion gives  opportunity  to  explain  that  of 
all  the  business  done  by  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment the  most  profitable  is  the  carrying 
of  advertising.  Rather  than  force  magazine 
advertising  out  of  the  mails,  the  Govern- 
ment could  better  afford  to  carry  it  for  noth- 
ing. The  chief  object  of  the  reputable  busi- 
ness people  who  patronize  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  periodicals  is  to  provoke  corre- 
spondence. A  single  advertisement  on  one 
page  of  a  periodical  has  brought  to  the  ad- 
vertiser seventeen  thousand  letters.  Each 
one  of  these  letters  starts  a  return  patronage 
of  the  mails.  The  actual  carrying  of  that 
advertisement  has  cost  the  Government  an 
infinitesimal  sum.  The  return  received  by 
the  Government  has  been  the  large  profit 
upon  the  sale  of  many  thousands  of  2<ent 
stamps.  It  is  impossible  properly  to  consider 
the  rate  of  postage  to  be  charged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  one  class  of  matter  without 
studying  the  relation  of  the  rates  on  different 
classes  to  one  another.  Mr.  Taft  is  actuated 
by  a  commendable  desire  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Government  and  to  introduce 


economies.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  carry- 
ing of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  not  a 
burden  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  and 
it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  intelligent  public 
of  America. 


ta  Thare 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  Postal      what  he  calls  the  deficit  in   the 

Post-Office  Department  is  not 
real.  The  Post-Office  Department  is  earn- 
ing a  large  surplus  profit  on  the  business  it 
carries  on  for  its  patrons.  Even  if  all  publish- 
ers and  private  individuals  and  firms  ^vith- 
drew  their  business  from  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, the  Government  would  still  have 
its  own  large  distribution  of  letters  and 
printed  material  to  make  for  Congress,  for 
the  Departments  at  Washington,  and  for  the 
official  business  of  several  hundred  thousand 
people  constituting  the  civil  and  military 
services  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
probably  have  to  pay  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to  carry  on 
its  own  postal  business.  Yet  the  books  of 
the  Post-Office  Department  do  not  make 
any  account  whatsoever  of  this  vast  item.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  govern- 
ment in  the  world  whose  postal  department 
is  not  credited  with  the  expense  it  incurs  for 
handling  the  business  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  a  scandal  and  a  public  disgrace 
that  business  should  be  done  so  loosely  at 
Washington  that  no  post-office  records  are 
allowed  to  show  what  it  actually  costs  to 
distribute  the  speeches  of  congressmen,  the 
documents  sent  out  from  the  Agricultural 
and  other  departments,  and  the  millions  of 
letters  relating  to  Government  business.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  matter  of  Government  ex- 
pense to  transport  official  documents  as  to 
transport  troops.  The  War  Department 
makes  record  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
troops,  but  no  reports  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment  indicate  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
Government's  own  materials. 

^^^  Furthermore,  the  enormous  cx- 
Reai  tension  of  free  rural  delivery  has 
Burdana  ^iAdtA  z  burden  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
without  bringing  immediate  financial  returns. 
Congress  ought  to  have  made  some  direct  ap- 
propriation for  this  service.  Even  if  the  free 
rural  carriers  could  be  permitted  to  deliver 
small  parcels  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  on 
their  routes,  this  valuable  extension  of  the 
service  could  soon  be  made  almost  self-sup- 
porting.   It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  the 
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fact  that  certain  express  companies  and  other  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  merit  is  due 
private  interests  are  always  lobbsring  at  to  their  patronage  by  a  great  and  intelligent 
Washington  to  prevent  the  passage  of  such  nation  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
measures  as  a  parcel  post  for  the  convenience  cific  A  hostile  postal  policy  such  as  Mr. 
of  the  people.  And  the  public  may  just  as  Taft  proposes  would  have  made  impossible 
well  be  informed  of  the  fact  that  these  same  the  development  of  such  valuable  and  beauti- 
interests  have  been  busily  at  work  for  some  ful  expressions  of  our  life  as  are  typified,  for 
years  trying  to  secure  an  advance  in  the  example,  by  the  Century  Magazine,  Let  the 
postal  rates  on  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Post-Office  Department  set  its  own  house  in 
It  only  needs  statement  to  make  it  clear  that  order,  give  us  a  balance-sheet  of  its  real 
if  magazines  and  newspapers  were  thrown  transactions  as  the  other  departments  of  the 
out  of  the  mails  by  prohibitive  postal  rates  Government  do,  rid  itself  of  its  harmful  and 
certain  news  companies  and  express  com-  extravagant  relations  to  politics  and  party 
panies  might  hope  to  play  a  larger  part  in  spoils,  and  bring  a  permanent  business  head 
the  distribution  of  such  periodicals.  The  to  the  conduct  of  its  large  affairs.  Then,  if 
subject  is  one  that  Mr.  Taft  has  not  taken  necessary  to  deal  with  such  delicate  questions 
up  as  yet  at  first  hand,  and  in  the  multi-  as  radical  changes  in  rates,  there  will  be  time 
plicity  of  great  topics  that  have  been  crowd-  enough  to  discuss  them  on  their  merits, 
ing  upon  his  attention  in  the  opening  weeks 

of  his  term,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  strange  that  ^^  Baiiinmr  '^^   recommendations  made  by 

he  should  have  been  misled  in  a  few  matters.  onConti^f  Secretary   Ballinger   in   his  first 

wat9t^Pmfr  ^y^^ygj  ^ti^xt  are  of  exceptional 
Reffm  th9  Thcre  is  more  need  in  the  Post-  interest.  We  arc  giving  prominence  to  what 
Post'OffM  Office  Department  of  a  careful  the  Secretary  has  said  on  the  subject  of  wa- 
reorganization  than  in  any  other  ter-power  control  and  development  upon  the 
branch  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Taft's  national  domain.  At  our  request  he  has 
idea  of  driving  a  wedge  between  the  news-  stated  anew  for  our  readers  (see  page  47) 
papers  and  the  periodicals  of  more  general  the  features  of  his  water-power  policy,  and 
circulation  seems  wrong  in  principle  and  is  the  reasons  that  lie  behind  his  recommenda- 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  tions.  He  believes  that  the  use  of  water- 
Free  delivery  within  the  county  is  already  a  power  should  be  encouraged,  but  that  the 
great  discrimination  in  favor  of  newspapers.  Government  should  retain  ultimate  owner- 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  handling  each  in-  ship  and  control.  His  program  is  even  more 
dividual  piece  is  a  more  important  item  than  explicit  and  complete  as  regards  Govem- 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  pound,  ment  control  than  that  which  has  been  ad- 
Thus  it  costs  the  Government  a  great  deal  vocated  by  the  leaders  in  the  admirable  move- 
more  to  handle  a  pound  of  newspapers,  con-  ment  designated  by  the  general  word  "  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  separate  papers  to  be  servation,"  that  every  one  should  support, 
distributed  to  different  people,  than  to  carry 

a  single  magazine  weighing  a  pound  to  one  powerin  ^^^  other  articles  in  this  number 
subscriber.  Yet  Mr.  Taft,  through  mis-  tk^EoMt  of  the  Review  on  water-power 
apprehension,  states  the  matter  in  exactly  ^  and  its  development  are  also 
the  opposite  way.  The  magazines  are  chief  of  unusual  importance.  Mr.  Pressey 
producers  of  the  lucrative  business  of  the  writes  with  great  knowledge  concern- 
post-office.  Even  without  revision  of  the  ing  the  water-power  progress  of  the  Southern 
very  favorable  contracts  with  the  railroads  States,  where  the  streams  falling  from 
for  carrying  the  mail,  and  without  the  other  the  Appalachian  uplands  toward  the  sea 
economies  that  could  be  brought  about  by  a  afford  opportunities  for  a  vast  industrial 
better  business  organization  of  the  postal  progress.  It  happens  that  Mr.  Pressey 
service,  there  is  so  large  a  profit  collected  by  is  also  at  the  present  time  connected,  as  an 
the  Government  upon  all  the  business  that  accomplished  expert,  with  the  work  of  the 
the  post-office  does  for  private  patrons,  in-  New  York  State  G)mmission  that  is  prepar- 
cluding  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  ing  a  plan  for  the  comprehensive  storage  and 
this  surplus  practically  pays  the  Govern-  use  of  waters  in  the  mountain  areas,  in  order 
meat's  own  great  bill  for  carrying  and  dis-  to  maintain  a  summer  flow  and  double  the 
tributing  its  own  mail  matter.  The  utility  of  all  the  developed  or  available  wa- 
magazines  and  periodicals  of  this  country  ter  powers.  Our  article  on  this  New  York 
confessedly  surpass  in  merit  those  of  any  program  ought  to  attract  wide  attention  and 
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terprise  could  be  carried  on  without  a  prcqier 
name,  a  business  office,  or  even  a  post-office 
address.  When  some  of  those  who  speak  of 
water-power  trusts  are  asked  to  be  specific, 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  the  names  of  any 
power  companies,  nor  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  any  water  powers,  unless  it  be  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Those  more  exactly  informed 
point  to  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
the  Westinghouse  Company, — both  of  which 
manufacture  electrical  machinery  and  appli- 
ances on  a  vast  scale, — as  the  chief  culprits 
in  this  "  octopus  "  game  of  gathering  in  all 
the  water-powers. 

aamt  There  are  certain  facts,  easily  as- 
Ptrtinat  certained,  that  the  fair-minded 
reader  ought  to  understand.  In 
the  first  place,  the  development  of  a  large 
water-power  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking, 
usually  costing  much  more  than  the  sum 
originally  estimated,  and  requiring  a  long  pe- 
riod of  waiting  before  the  investment  makes 
return  in  dividends.  Such  enterprises  can- 
not properly  engage  the  savings  of  small  in- 
vestors, nor  can  they  look  to  the  resources 
of  people  of  wealth  who  prefer  safe  and 
stable  opportunities  for  the  use  of  their  cap- 
ital. The  reason  why  the  same  names  ap- 
pear in  the  directorates  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent water-power  and  electric  companies  is 
because  certain  men  of  large  resources  have 
specialized  in  that  kind  of  business,  and  have 
initiated  or  financed  different  power  enter- 
prises in  various  parts  of  the  country.  To 
assert  that  these  gentlemen  are  doing  harm 
rather  than  good,  would  seem  to  us  a  high- 
ly fanciful  and  quite  topsy-turvy  way  of 
dealing  with  the  facts.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  respect  in  which  capitalists  can  so  much 
help  a  particular  region  directly, — and  our 
country  itself  indirectly, — as  in  finding  a 
great  water-power  running  to  waste  and  har- 
nessing it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  elec- 
tric light,  electric  transportation,  and  the 
power  that  oiterates  factories  and  mills.  To 
do  this  work  is  beneficent  because  it  saves  the 
waste  of  fuel  from  our  coal  beds,  which  are 
being  too  rapidly  exhausted;  of  wood  from 
our  forests,  which  are  being  too  rapidly 
swept  away;  of  petroleum  from  those  hid- 
den reservoirs  that  are  all  too  soon  pumped 
out,— besides  lessening  the  toil  of  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  relieving 
other  thousands  of  patient  horses  from  the 
drudgery  that  was  theirs  before  the  electric 
age.  Indeed,  it  is  a  work  of  saving  all 
around. 
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w*.o-«  n  the  General 
tktPimtr  Electric  Com- 
"""'  pany  and  the 
Westin^ouse  Company 
have  become  interested  in 
the  development  of  power 
and  elrctric  plants  where 
water  can  be  made  to 
i^rate  dynamos  they 
would  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  showing  commend- 
able enterprise.  It  would 
be  easy,  however,  to  show 
that  in  a  good  many  cases 
this  connection  has  been  re- 
luctant rather  than  eager. 
"Diese  great  companies 
have  had  to  protect  their 
sales  of  machinery  and 
supplies  by  talcing  part 
payment  in  bonds  or  stocks 
or  by  subsequent  acquisitions  of  title  due  to  or  community,  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
tl:e  inability  of  local  companies  to  go  on  with  Kx:alities  they  have  entered  by  their  useful- 
unfinished  projects.  The  Westinghouse  Com-  ness  in  financing  and  engineering  projects 
pany  itself  could  not  escape  a  receivership  that  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
in  October,  1907, — although  perfectly  sol-  munities  within  reach  of  the  electric  trans- 
vent  and  doing  the  largest  business  in  its  his-  mission  of  power.  No  one  can  object  to  in- 
tory, — because  so  many  of  its  customers  had  quiries,  conduaed  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
pgid  in  stocks  and  bonds.  That  these  proper-  porations,  into  the  ramifications  of  water- 
tics  were  justified  by  a  real  public  need  was  power  control  by  affiliated  corporations  or 
later  demonstrated,  and  the  receiver  was  dis-  associated  groups  of  capitalists.  But  we 
charged  on  December  ;,  1908.  But  in  the  ought  in  this  country  to  rid  ourselves  of  a 
inteival  the  banks  had  been  unwilling  to  ver>-  petty  and  antiquated  sort  of  prejudice 
cnrr}-  the  load.  When  such  instances  are  aga>nst  the  large  way  of  doing  business, 
looked  into  it  will   appear  that  these  great 

companies,  and  certain  bankers  and  financiers  ^/^^^  Ours  is  a  large  country,  with  a 
in  our  large  cities,  far  from  having  insidious-  £lfJSi.  ^***  development  of  wealth, 
ly  grabbed  the  water-powers  of  a  given  State  This  wealth  is  so  massed  and  spe- 

cialized that  it  can  bring 
to  pass  great  and  benefi- 
cent results.  The  reme- 
dies against  the  dangen 
of  monopolistic  tendency 
do  not  lie  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  capita],  or  in 
attacks  upon  large  asso- 
ciated enterprises.  The 
remedy  lies  rather  in  di- 
rect regulation  and  con- 
trol in  the  public  interest. 
Let  those  who  have  the 
capital  and  the  ability  de- 
velop our  water-powers. 
The  rivers  will  continue 
to  flow  in  their  natural 
channels,  and  the  cata- 
racts cannot  be  removed 
TYPICAL  SUMMER  OOMDITIOMS  OF  THE  SAME  FA1X3  A3   ABOVE      bodily     to     Wall     Strr 
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right  of  Congress  to  control  water-power  de- 
veloped in  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  brief  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  who  is  president  of  the  National 
Conservation  Association.  While  recent 
opinions  by  Attorney- General  Wickersham 
seem  not  to  have  gone  so  far  as  Mr.  Bur- 
ling's  argument  carries  him,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  if  Mr.  Wickersham  were  address- 
ing himself  to  the  same  exact  question  he 
would  arrive  at  a  different  result.  It  is  not 
merely  an  academic  matter.  We  are  about 
to  enter  upon  very  large  policies  in  the  way 
of  improving  our  navigable  streams  at  an  im- 
mense cost  to  the  country.  It  is  well  worth 
while  for  Congress  to  understand  the  full 
limit  of  its  authority  over  every  phase  of 
waterway  development.  Last  month's  Wa- 
terways Conference  in  Washington,  attended 
by  thousands  of  delegates,  helped  in  its  meas- 
ure to  complete  the  outlines  of  the  great  pol- 
icy that  is  to  begin  with  regulating  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  chief  tributaries.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  written  an  article  for  us  on 
this  movement,  which  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 

Mr  Ktatr  ^"^  °'  ^'  moit  interesting  of 
aaiitiaini  the  annual  reports  is  that  of  the 
'^'™  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Root,  while  Secretary  of  War,  brought  about 
a  reform  of  army  organization  which  will 
remain  to  his  credit  as  a  lasting  achievement 
in  statesmanship.  What  Mr,  Meyer  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  now  bringing  to  pass 
in  the  matter  of  a  reform  of  method  in  the 
direction  of  the  Department's  work  bids  fair 
to  rank  as  importantly  as  Mr.  Root's  army 
reforms.  Mr.  Meyer  has  an  admirable  head 
for  business,  and  a  trained  habit  of  proceed- 
ing directly  to  the  securing  of  essential 
things.  Thus  he  is  gaining  a  place  among 
the  very  ablest  public  administrators  we  have 
known  for  many  years.  He  found  in  the 
Navj'  Department  a  series  of  bureaus  deal- 
ing with  different  branches  of  work,  such  as 
construction,  equipment,  personnel,  navy 
yards,  and  fleet  operation,  that  were  so  de- 
tached from  each  other,  and  so  discordant 
withal,  as  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  head 
oi  the  department,  while  also  hampering 
greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  one  thing  for 
which  the  Navy  Department  is  supposed  to 
exist, — namely,  the  power  of  military  de- 
fense and  offense.  Mr.  Meyer  is  not  so 
much  getting  rid  of  the  bureaus  and  their 
officials  as  he  is  finding  a  way  to  subordinate 
them  to  the  main  object  in  hand. 


^j.  Under  general  direction  of  the 
,  *™  Secretary,  our  navy  business  u 
^*"'  henceforth  to  be  run  by  naval 
men.  The  work  falls  into  four  logical  de- 
partments,— namely,  material,  personnel, 
fleet  operation,  and  inspection.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  to  have  four  advisers, 
each  of  them  a  Rear-Admiral,  and  each  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  four  departments.  The 
bureaus  will  be  grouped  and  arranged  under 
these  headings,  everj'thing  important  will 
have  to  be  cleared   through   the  Secretary's 
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TifBanmr  ^^  ^^  annual  report  of  Secrc-  prosperitM  '^^  National  Association  of 
f*ar  tary  Wilson  of  the  Department  Hytani  Manufacturers  has  published  the 
fwFofmwM  ^£  Agricuture  the  value  of  our  results  of  a  symposium  of  3CXX) 
farm  crops  for  the  year  1909  is  given  as  members  on  the  actual  conditions  of  trade 
$8,760,000,000,  an  increase  of  $869,000,000  in  America  to-day  and  the  prospects  for  the 
over  1908.  This  means  a  total  value  of  future.  In  the  basic  industry  of  iron  and 
agricultural  products  very  much  the  larg-  steel  the  percentage  of  excellent  business  is 
est  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Only  reported  as  93,  with  a  100  percentage  of  ex- 
clevcn  years  ago  the  aggregate  worth  of  cellence  in  future  prospects.  An  average  in- 
these  farm  crops  was  just  about  half  the  crease  of  prosperity  since  1908  of  no  less  than 
figure  for  1909.  Corn  is  the  chief  contributor  57  per  cent,  is  indicated  in  iron  and  steel. 
to  the  total,  furnishing  a  value  of  $1,720,-  The  most  prosperous  of  all  branches  of  trade 
000,000.  The  year's  cotton  crop  was  worth  now  is  in  agricultural  implements,  with  100 
$850,000,000;  wheat,  $725,000,000;  hay,  per  cent,  in  both  present  and  future  business, 
$665,000,000;  oats,  $400,000,000;  potatoes,  and  a  rebound  from  1908  of  31  per  cent. 
$212,000,000,  and  tobacco,  $100,000,000.  The  least  flourishing  department  of  business 
Secretary  Wilson  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  is  that  of  food  products,  with  87  per  cent. 
J.  J.  Hill  that  the  productivity  of  the  soils  of  present  prosperity;  78  per  cent,  of  future 
of  the  country  is  decreasing.  His  report  excellence,  and  a  recovery  from  1908  of  only 
shows  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  for  the  22  per  cent.  The  figures  for  food  products 
last  forty  years  in  the  average  yields  to  the  arc  affected,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  con- 
acre. It  is  true,  however,  that  this  does  not  ditions  affecting  the  brewers  at  present,  re- 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  real  decline  in  suiting  from  the  prohibition  movement.  The 
fertility,  which  may  have  been  turned  into  most  lively  recovery  from  the  depression  of 
increased  productivity  by  a  larger  use  of  fer-  1908  enjoyed  by  any  single  industry  has  been 
tilizers,  and  more  intensive  methods  of  farm-  made  in  the  vehicle  trade,  which  comes  to 
ing.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  nat-  the  front  with  an  increase  of  62  per  cent, 
ural  fertility  of  our  soils  may  be  de-  The  sudden  vast  expansion  in  the  demand 
creasing ;  as  a  single  instance,  the  sewage  for  automobiles  largely  explains  this, 
of  half  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 

York   is  wasted    by   being  carried   out   to  ^^       The   middle   of   December  saw 

sea;  this  cannot  but  be  dead  loss  to  the  soil  Tnubitafor   the   end    of    the   strike    of    the 

year  by  year.  switchmen  on  the  Northwestern 

railroads,  which  had  seriously  tied  up  traffic 

wifot      ^^'  H*'^'^  most  impressive  warn-  for  two  weeks,  and  had  forced  the  closing 

r/«/tf        ing  as  to  the  agricultural  future  down  of  mines,  smelters,  and  flour  mills  in 

too  Mmai     j^^    j^^^     j^     ^1^^    matter    of  Minnesota    and    Montana.      The    trouble 

the  wheat  yield  in  proportion  to  popula-  ended  in  the  quiet  return  of  the  employees 
tion.  It  seems  to  be  true  that,  while  the  to  work  without  having  secured  the  con- 
wheat  yields  of  Europe,  Canada,  and  Aus-  cessions  they  demanded.  At  the  same  time 
tralia  are  increasing  faster  than  their  popu-  the  Eastern  roads  are  confronted  with  the 
lations,  the  crops  of  the  United  States  and  prospect  of  demands  to  be  made  upon  them 
Argentina  have  increased  in  the  past  quarter  in  January  by  their  firemen,  conductors,  and 
century  only  60  per  cent.,  while  the  popula-  trainmen,  who  will  demaifd  an  increase  of 
tion  has  grown  68  per  cent.  Mr.  Hill  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  a 
points  out  that  this  poor  showing  is  due  to  number  of  concessions  affecting  the  condi- 
cur  small  yfeld  of  wheat  per  acre,  as  com-  tions  of  labor,  the  latter  too  complicated  for 
pared  with  other  countries.  With  France's  the  layman's  ready  understanding.  Thirt>'- 
wheat  yield,  showing  twenty  bushels  to  the  two  railroads  east  of  Chicago  are  affected, 
acre,  Austria- Hungary's  eighteen,  Germany's  The  officers  of  the  roads  contend  that  while 
twenty-eight,  and  Great  Britain's  thirty-two,  traffic  has  undoubtedly  come  back  to  their 
the  United  States  grows  only  fourteen  bush-  lines  in  the  large  volume  of  1907,  it  is  also 
ek  to  the  acre.  Even  Canada,'with  no  more  true  that  wages  were  raised  in  1906  and 
careful  or  intensive  farming  than  is  practiced  1907,  and  that  they  were  not  reduced  in  the 
on  our  own  wheat  farms,  averages  more  than  years  of  depression.  They  say  flatly  that  the 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  this  is  due  coming  demands  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
to  the  recent  exploitation  of  great  areas  of  a  horizontal  increase  in  freight  rates.  The 
virgin  soil.  employees   base   their   demands   on   the   in- 
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creased  cost  of  living,  a  fact  as  undeniable 
SIS  it  is  portentous,  and  on  the  higher  wages 
paid  to  Western  trainmen.  As  to  the  last, 
the  railroads  reply  that  while  it  is  true  that 
Jii^cr  wages  are  paid  in  the  West,  it  is  also 
true  that  freight  rates  are  higher  in  the  West 
■  n  a  greater  proportion  than  wages.  The 
■«c»;s,  on  December  l8,  that  the  Pennsyl- 
"vania  Railroad  had  come  to  an  amicaliie  set- 
tlement with  its  locomntive  engineers  is  a 
Eowl  au^r  that  these  difference!  mav  be  ad- 
justed without  the  V  '  suffering  of  a 


roads,  would  be,  in  midwinter,  particulartp^ 
the  public  and  the  railways. 


strike,  which. 


••BeW  Combined  operation  of  the  coun- 
Uitphom  try's  telegraphs  and  telephones 
an  oiKert  ^^  j^^  month  a  widespread 
topic.  A  committee  of  the  New  York  Lcgi^ 
larure  was  inquiring  whether  these  enter- 
prises in  New  York  State  ought  not  to  be, 
like  railroads  and  trolley  cars,  supervised 
by  the  public  service  commissions.    Theodore 

,     .  ..    N.  Vail's  testimony  was  voluntary,   franl. 

e  anthracite    and  particularly  important,  since  he  is  presi- 
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dent  of  the  American  "  Tel.  &  Tel."  Com-  resources  of  banks  of  all  classes, — national 
pany,  which  owns  the  Bell  patents,  and  which  banks,  State  banks,  savings  banks,  and  loan 
through  its  recent  purchase  of  control  of  the  and  trust  companies, — of  $2i,ioo,ooo,cxx). 
Western  Union  Telegraph  will  have  an  op-  Of  this  huge  sum,  no  less  than  $4,614,000,- 
portunity  to  send  both  kinds  of  messages  000  consists  of  investments  in  bonds;  rail- 
over  the  same  wire,  and  demonstrate  econo-  road  bonds  alone  account  for  $1,560,000,- 
mies  and  better  service  to  the  public  at  the  000  and  public  utility  bonds  for  $466,000,- 
same  price.  Further  discussion  of  this  sub-  000,  while  tjie  holdings  of  State,  county,  and 
ject  will  be  found  on  pages  116  and  117.  A  city  bonds  amount  to  over  a  billion  dollars, 
week  later,  December  17th,  the  control  of  The  total  assets  represented  by  commercial 
eight  large  "  independent "  telephone  com-  paper  are  considerably  less  than  the  bond 
panies  passed  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  bank-  holdings.  This  condition  reinforces  the  crit- 
ers,  for  the  Bell  interests.  Thus  a  system  icism  of  those  who  believe  that  our  banks 
embracing  101,500  telephones  and  40,000  have  come  to  be,  in  too  great  degree,  invest- 
miles  of  long  distance  lines  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  ment  concerns,  rather  than  effective  aids  to 
and  Michigan,  previously  the  stronghold  of  trade  activity,  and  that  their  operations 
the  independents,  will  probably  become  as-  might  profitably  be  less  bound  up  in  Wall 
similated  with  the  "  Bell  "  lines  in  that  terri-  Street  and  directed  more  to  the  accommoda- 
tory,  and  ultimately  have  connections  with  tion  of  commercial  borrowers.  In  the  dis- 
the  entire  12,300,000-mile  system, — although  astrous  time  of  1907  every  dollar  of  com- 
it  is  announced  that  there  will  be  no  new  mercial  paper  was  paid  at  maturity  at  par, 
general. holding  company.  and   the  chief  advantage  of  the  investment 

securities, — namely,  their  marketability, — 
Mr.  Morgan  ^  Striking  incident  in  the  finan-  practically  disappeared  at  the  very  juncture 
Cwitrotaik9  cial  happenings  of  last  month  was  when  this  quality  was  most  needed.  In  the 
^^  "  *  the  purchase  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor-  Monetary  Commission's  interesting  classifi- 
gan  of  the  stock  control  of  the  Equitable  Life  cation  of  the  country's  banking  resources,  it 
Assurance  Association.  It  will  be  remem-  appears  that  the  Middle  Eastern  States  lead 
bered  that  in  1905  this  control  was  purchased  in  per  capita  resources,  with  $450.19  per  unit 
from  Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde  by  Mr.  of  population ;  the  New  England  States  come 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  after  internal  dissensions  next  with  $433.60;  the  Pacific  States  third, 
in  the  company  had  led  to  a  very  serious  rup-  with  $347.78 ;  the  Middle  Western, 
ture,  and  that  the  shares  were  turned  over  $190.64;  the  Far  Western,  $161.35,  and 
by  Mr.  Ryan  to  a  voting  trust,  the  members  the  Southern  States  last,  with  $71.19  per 
of  which  were  Ex-President  Grover  Cleve-  capita.  New  York  leads  all  the  States,  with 
land.  Justice  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  $676.07;  Massachusetts  is  next,  with 
George  Westinghouse.  The  stock  that  has  $5i7-25»  and  Arkansas  shows  the  smallest, 
come  to  Mr.  Morgan  is  of  insignificant  $41*14  P^r  capita, 
amount  in  figures,  but  as  giving  the  control 

of  an  institution  with  assets  of  nearly  a  half-  womm's  ^^ws  limiting  the  hours  of  fac- 
billion  dollars,  it  is  of  decided  importance.  ^^7'^^''  ^^^  '^'^r  for  women  have  been 
Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  Mr.  Mor-  """        on  the  statute  books  of  some  of 

gan's  action  and  its  motives.  Superintendent  our  States  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
Hotchkiss,  of  the  New  York  State  Insurance  but  not  until  1908  was  the  federal  Supreme 
Department,  has  made  personal  inquiry  as  to  Court  called  upon  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
Mr.  Morgan's  intentions,  and  reports  that  tionality  of  such  enactments.  At  that  time 
the  financier's  sole  purpose  was  to  prevent  ia  what  was  known  as  the  Oregon  case  the 
such  distribution  of  the  stock,  after  the  ex-  court  unanimously  held  that  a  State  Legis- 
piration  of  the  present  voting  trust,  as  would  lature  might  pass  a  law  prohibiting  more 
lead  to  detrimental  consequences  to  the  pol-  than  ten  hours*  work  in  one  day  for  women 
icyholders.  in  tactories  and  laundries.     In  June  last  the 

Illinois  Legislature  enacted  a  law  identical 

^^^         In    the   course   of   its   excellent    in  terms  with  the  Oregon  statute.     A  firm 

Banking      work    the    National    Monetary    of  paper  box  manufacturers  obtained  an  in- 

/f0»ouroes     Commission  issued  in  December   junction   restraining  the   State   Factory   In- 

the  most  comprehensive  report  on  the  con-    spector    from    enforcing    the    law    on    the 

dition  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  that    ground  that  it  interfered  with  women's  free- 

has  ever  been   made.      It   shows  aggregate    dom,  prevented  them  from  earning  a  living, 
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and  intcmiptcd  business.  The  Illinois  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  indorsed  these  conten- 
tions. Meanwhile  the  friends  of  the  new 
law  were  not  idle ;  they  had  the  co-operation 
of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  and 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  and  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  Boston,  the  lawyer 
who  had  argued  the  Oregon  case  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  volunteered 
his  services  as  special  counsel  for  the  Illinois 
bfTicials  who  had  been  enjoined  from  enforc- 
ing the  ten-hour  law.  The  Russell  Sape 
Foundation  supplied  funds  for  the  compiling 
of  data  on  the  subject  of  women  workers' 
hours  throughout  the  world.  This  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Josephine 
Goldmark,  publication  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League.  The  material  thus  com- 
piled has  now  been  digested  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  brief  and  argument  before  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  for  the  appellants  in 
the  injunction  case.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  brief  is  the  array  of  medical 
testimony  that  it  cites  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  long  working  hours  on  the  health  and  gen- 
eral well-being  of  women.  This  testimony 
points  unerringly  to  the  necessity  of  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  women's  labor  on  purely 
physiological  grounds,  not  to  speak  of  the 
mural  and  economic  aspects  of  the  question. 

Panama  '^^  repoft  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Canal  Commission,  recently  issued, 
"  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  great 
engineering  work  going  on  down  in  the 
Canal  Zone  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  year  beginning 
July  I,  1908,  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  work  was  begun  and  gradually  extended 
throughout  all  departments.  The  purpose  of 
this  change  was  to  concentrate  authority, 
expedite  the  transaction  of  business,  secure 
better  co-ordination,  more  definitely  fix 
responsibility,  and  reduce  cost  of  administra- 
tion. The  designs  for  the  upper  locks  at 
Gatun  and  Pedro  Miguel  have  becii  finished, 
and  the  work  of  excavation  has  gone  steadily 
on  in  all  divisions,  although  in  the  Culebra 
Cut  some  ditHcultics  have  been  encountered 
by  reason  of  excessive  rainfall.  Health  con- 
ditions among  the  workers  on  the  canal  have 
improved.  Not  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever 
or  plague  occurred  on  the  Isthmus  during  the 
year.  The  schools  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Canal  Zone  have  also  been 
reorganized  and  systematized,  TTie  cost  of 
the  canal  will  necessarily  reach  a  considerably 
higher  figure   than   originally   estimated,   as 


(The 


the  Sniate  Ooor) 


the  later  and  more  detailed  estimates  show 
that  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  work  will  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  than 
was  at  first  contemplated,  while  there  has 
also  been  a  rise  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  the 
prices  of  labor  and  material. 


CmfrnM 


The  work  to  be  done  by  Congress 
this  winter  had  not  been  defi- 
nitely presented  to  the  public 
when,  after  nearly  three  weeks  of  the  long 
session,  adjournment  was  taken  until  early 
in  January.  The  Democrats  mean  to  fight 
for  success  in  the  November  elections,  and 
will  have  that  object  somewhat  in  view  in 
their  Congressional  positions  during  the  com- 
ing four  or  five  months. 
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TiHOaKf  "^^  Arctic  records  of  Dr.  Frcd- 
■Imttmtiit  on  ericlc  A-  Cook,  by  which  he  hoped 
Or.Coak  ^^  prove  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  that  he  had 
reached  the  North  Pole  on  April  2i,  1908, 
arrived  at  Copenhagen  on  December  8  in 
charge  of  the  explorer's  private  secretary, 
Walter  Lonsdale.  This  official  informed  the 
newspaper  correspondents  that  the  explorer 
had  also  sent  to  Etah,  Greenland,  for  his  in- 
struments and  his  Eslciroos,  and  that  these 
would  be  produced  at  Copenhagen  as  soon 
as  possible  as  part  of  the  evidence.  The  com- 
mittee of  six  scientists  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity to  examine  Dr.  Cook's  records  at  once 
began  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented. The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Prof.  Ellis  Strocmgren,  is  a  scientist  of  Eu- 
ropean reputation,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee are  regarded  as  capable,  impartial 
judges.  The  charges,  made  early  in  Decem- 
ber, by  Capt.  A.  W.  Loose  and  Mr,  George 
H.  Dunkle,  of  New  York,  to  the  effect  that 
they  "  manufactured  "  Arctic  records  for  the 
explorer,  together  with  other  reported  evi- 
dence impeaching  the  veracity  of  Dr.  Cook's 
statements,  were  forwarded  to  the  Danish 


soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
lOtes  themselves.  While  the  delib- 
if  the  committee  were  secret,  it  was 
announced  on  December  20  ihat  a  verdict 
would  undoubtedly  be  reached  before  the  first 
of  the  new  year.  Quite  unexpectedly,  on  the 
very  followinj;  day,  December  21,  the  com- 
mittee made  its  announcement  in  terms  un- 
favorable to  Dr.  Cook.  Nothing  in  the  data 
submitted  was  regarded  as  having  scientific 
value.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  next  nwnth 
about  this  deeply  regrettable  business. 

rieenvi  ^  gteat  deal  of  newspaper  dis- 
iMfuafta  cussion  and  some  papular  excite- 
Mm»««<  ^p^j  „.3^  occasioned  last  month 
by  the  vigorous,  plain-spoken  letter  addressed 
by  Secretary  Knox  to  Senor  Rodriguez,  the 
Nicaraguan  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Washing- 
ton. After  reviewing  in  unsparing  language 
the  tyrannical  and  despotic  public  career  of 
President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua,  his  viola- 
tions of  the  peace  conventions  letween  the 
Central  American  nations,  and  his  frequent 
insults  to  American  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, Secretary  Knox  referred  to  the  mal- 
treatment and  execution  of  the  two  American 
citizens,  Leroy  Cannon  and  Leonard  Groce, 
without  a  fair  trial,  as  "  officers  connected 
with  the  revolutionary  forces  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  en- 
lightened practice  of  civilized  nations." 
"  From  every  point  of  view,"  wrote  Mr, 
Knox,  "  it  has  evidently  become  difficult  for 
the  United  States  further  to  delay  more 
active  response  to  the  appeals  so  long  made 
to  its  duty  to  its  citizens,  to  its  dignity,  to 
Central  America,  and  to  civilization."  In 
these  circumstances,  "  the  President  no  longer 
feels  fur  the  government  of  President  Zelaya 
that  respect  and  confidence  which  would 
make  it  appropriate  hereafter  to  maintain 
with  it  regular  diplomatic  relations  implying 
the  will  and  ability  to  respect  and  assure 
what  is  due  from  one  state  to  another."  At 
the  same  time  Secretary  Knox  intimated  that 
although  no  longer  officially  representative 
of  his  country,  Senor  Rodriguez  might  com- 
municate informally  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  might  also  the  representative  of  the 
Revolutionists,  who,  under  General  Estrada, 
have  been  for  some  weeks  in  control  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Nicaragua. 

Tittpaiiiti     ^^^^^  comment  and  some  criti- 

o/taiB       cism   upon  Secretary  Knox's  ac- 

'■'  tion  has  revolved  about  the  point, 

as  yet  not  quite  clear,  whether  these  two 
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men.  Cannon  and  Groce,  were  coaunKsioned 
officers  of  the  insurgent  forces  or  eng^Lgjtd  In 
a  ^erilla  warfare  of  their  own  against  Prcsi- 
dent  2>laya.     If  they  were  in  the  regular 
force  of  the  Revolutionists,  even  though  the 
insurgents  had  not  been  recognized  as  belig- 
erents,  dvilized  nations  would  have  accorded 
them    treatment   as   prisoners  of   war   and 
their  execution  was  an  act  of  barbarism.     If 
they  were  "  free  lances  "  in  the  contest  they 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands.    In  any  event, 
there  was  no  excuse  for  subjecting  them  to 
personal    injuries   and    indignities.      2>laya 
himself  contends   (as  reported  in  an  inter- 
view   telegraphed    early    last    month    from 
Managua,  the  capital)  that  both  these  men 
were   amenable  to   the  law  of   Nicaragua, 
"  which  distinctly  authorizes  the  shooting  of 
individuals  commanding  rebels."    While  the 
execution  of  these  two  men  was  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  break  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  the  deep- 
seated  cause  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
has  been  Zelaya's  despotic  rule  and  repeated 
violation  of  treaties.    "  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,"  says  Secretary  Knox,  in  the 
letter  to  Senor  Rodriguez,  that,  under  Ze- 
laya's  rule,  "  Republicanism  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist in  Nicaragua  except  in  name,  public  opin- 
ion and  the  press  have  been  throttled,  and 
prison  has  been  the  reward  of  any  tendency  to 
real  patriotism."   Following  Secretary  Knox*s 
letter  warships  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coasts  of   Nicaragua  to  safeguard 
American  interests,  which  are  considerable  in 
that  country.      More  serious   developments 
were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  resignation 
on  December  i6  of  Zelaya  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  republic. 

^^  Although  made  up  of  six  small 
Aetioti  republics,  Central  America  is,  in 
juBtified  j^g  international  relations,  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  a  unit.  Anarchy  and 
civil  war  in  one  republic  always  affect  the 
entire  group.  With  the  view  to  preserving 
peace  on  the  continent,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  jointly,  two  years  ago,  succeed- 
ed in  inducing  all  the  Central  American  re- 
publics to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  arbitration 
for  their  disputes,  and  to  establish  a  court 
for  that  purpose.  President  Zelaya  is  one  of 
three  or  four  Central  American  politicians 
who  have  constantly  violated,  or  attempted 
to  violate,  this  agreement.  The  charges 
against  him  have  been  proven  beyond  ques- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  will  justify  firm, 


impartial,  and  vigorous  action  on  die  part  of 
the  nations  that  have  legitimate  rights  and 
recognized  authority  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  Central  America.  It  was  believed 
last  month  that,  although  there  is  consider- 
able racial  sympathy  between  Mexicans  and 
Central  Americans,  the  Diaz  administration 
would  co-operate  with  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  firm  and  impartial  attitude 
toward  Nicaragua. 

With  impressive  ceremonies  and 
^fopiS      national     rejoicing    the     formal 

completion  of  the  tunnels  of  the 
trans- Andine  Railroad,  which  will  link  the 
Argentine  and  Chilean  capitals  by  one  con- 
tinuous line,  was  effected  on  November  27. 
The  tunnel,  which  is  five  miles  long,  pierces 
the  Andes  at  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other 
tunnel  in  the  world.  Early  this  spring,  it 
is  expected,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres 
will  be  connected  by  a  railroad  line  running 
directly  east  and  west-  Chili  thus  obtains 
an  outlet  for  her  products  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  Argentina  one  for  hers  on  the 
Pacific.  After  nearly  forty  years  of  nego- 
tiation and  litigatipn  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment last  month  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion the  celebrated  Alsop  claim  made  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  behalf  of 
American  citizens  who  did  business  with  the 
governments  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  back 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. After  the  war  between  the  three  coun- 
tries in  1 88 1  formal  demand  was  made  to 
the  Chilean  Government  for  a  settlement  of 
the  claim,  since  that  government  had  taken 
over,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  territory 
in  which  the  claims  were  made.  It  is  now 
agreed  that  King  Edward  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  question.  The 
point  at  issue  is  simply  to  what  extent  Chili 
is  bound  to  assume  the  pecuniary  obligation 
which  rested  upon  the  territory  she  acquired. 

TheLonia  '^^  most  dramatic  moment  in 
"^tf/dct"tA«  the  political  history  of  Great 
**  ^  Britain  for  fully  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  was  midnight  on  the  last 
day  of  November,  when  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  the  large  majority  of  275,  "  rejected  " 
the  budget  which  the  Liberal  government 
had  sent  up  to  it  after  a  momentous  discus- 
sion in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country  lasting  for  more  than 
SIX  months.  The  Lords  themselves  deny 
that  they  have  rejected  the  financial  meas- 
ure, holding,  in   the  words  of  Lord  Lans- 
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LORD    LANSDOWNE,    IN   THE   BRITISH    HOUSE   OF    LOfiDS,   MOVING   THE   "REJECnON"   OF   THE 
BUDGET 

From  a  sketch  In  the  Graphic  |I.«idoD) 

downc's  resolution,  given  in  these  pages  last  get  was  not  bad  enough  to  justify  such  ac- 
monih,  that  "  they  were  not  justified  in  giv-  tion,  and  that  rejection  might  mean  for  the 
ing  their  consent  to  the  budget  until  it  had  peers  the  handwriting  on   the  wall.     The 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  coun-  Archbishop  of  York  declared  that  the  merits 
try."     The  British  public,  however,  declines  of  the  measure  itself  did  not  enter  into  the 
to  mate  this  tine  distinction,  and  their  sum-  discussion.      The  question,   he   said,   is  one 
ming  up  of  the  situation  is  "  the  Lords  have  which  will   "  profoundly  stir  the  people  of 
rejected  Lloyd-George's  budget."     The  vote  the  country,  and  most  Britons  would  prefer 
was  taken  with  all  but  four  of  the  615  peers  the  passage  of  even  a  bad  budget  to  tamper- 
present,  many  of  them  being  in  their  seats  ing  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
fur  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  and  several  of  stitution."     Lord  Crewe,  Secretary  of  State 
them  for  only  the  second  time  in  their  lives,  for   the   Colonies,    and    Lord    of   the    Privy 
The  galleries  were  packed  to  the  utmost.  Seal,   q»eaking   for  the   government,   main- 
tained  that  "  the  Liberal  party  would  not 
TktDtiiaf     ^^^  debate  on  the  financial  bill  take  office  again  without  some  guarantees  of 
w>  **«       brought  out  some  oratory  of  a  .  security  against  adverse  action  by  the  Lords, 
very  high  order  and  exhibited  the  these    guarantees,    if    necessary,    to    be    laid 
"  intellectual  peers  "  at  their  very  best.    The  down  by  statute." 
addresses  of  Lords  Morley,  Rosebery,  Lans- 

dovne,   Curzon,    Milner,   Crewe,   and    Bal-  ^^^         Following  the  vote  in  the  Upper 

four  (of  Burleigh),  who  are  the  flowers  of  •/'*•       House  on  the  financial  measure, 

British  statesmanship  of  to-day,  were  on  a  «■*«*»      ^^^  Commons  debated    the   Pre- 

very  high  order,  as  were  also  the  addresses  mier's   resolution :  "  that   the  action   of  the 

of  the  two  "  Lords   Spiritual,"   the  Arch-  House  of  Lords  in  refusing  to  pass  into  law 

bish<4>s  of  Canterbury  and  York.     One  of  the  financial  provision  made  by  this  Chamber 

the  most  impressive  speeches  was  made  by  [the   Commons)    for   the   expenses   of   the 

Lord   Curzon,  who,   while  contending  for  year  is  a  breach  of  the  constitution  and  a 

the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  usurpation   of  the   rights  of   the    House  of 

financial  bill,  warned  the  peers  that  the  bud-  Commons,"  and  concurred  in  it  by  a  vote  of 
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349  to  134.  ImmcdiaKly  upon  the  approval 
of  this  resolution  Mr.  Asquith  announced 
that  the  government  had  advised  King  Ed- 
ward to  dissolve  Parliament  and  that  the 
King  had  agreed.  The  Premier  added:  "  If 
the  Liberals  are  returned  to  power  the  first 
action  of  the  government  will  be  the  re- 
enactment  of  all  the  taxes  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  budget  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,"  Furthermore,  the 
Premier  announced  that,  according  to  im- 
memorial custom,  the  taxes,  pending  the  tech- 
nical enactment  of  the  budget  into  law,  had 
been  collected  under  the  "  assessment  resolu- 
tions "  passed  in  the  Commons. 

H<m  Taxtt     ^*  method  of  raising  national 
4't  imgmi    revenue  in  Great  Britain,  it  will 
"   ""  be  remembered,  is  quite  different 

from  the  procedure  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
having  prepared  his  budget  estimates,  pre- 
sents to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form 
of  separate  resolutions  the  estimated  needs 
of  each  department  of  the  government  for 
the  ensuing  year.  These  "  assessment  reso- 
lutions "  are  acted  upon  and  passed  separate- 
ly by  the  Commons,  and  thereupon  have  the 
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force  of  law  and  go  into  effect  immediately 
during  the  life  of  the  Parliament  then  in 
session,  l"axes  are  collected  under  these  res- 
olutions, even  thoush  the  budget  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  complete  financial  measure  is  not 
enacted  into  law.  The  resolutions,  however, 
lose  force  with  the  prorogation ;  that  is,  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion. In  other  words,  ever  since  the  passage 
last  May  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
financial  resolutions  which  go  to  make 
up  Mr,  Lloyd- George's  budget,  taxes 
have  been  legally  collected  in  accordance 
with  their  provisions.  Now,  however,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  has  declined  to  pass  the 
budget  and  the  lower  house  maintains  its 
stand  in  the  matter,  Parliament  is  prorogued 
and  the  new  taxes  have  no  legal  sanction. 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  must  continue  to 
raise  revenue  under  the  budget  rules  of  the 
year  igo8.  which  have  already  resulted  in 
a  deficit  of  approximately  $100,000,000. 


Slt„lfc«, 


In  his  speech  on  the  resolution 
condemning  the  action  of  the 
ntn  taiaii  YmiA%  Premier  Asquith  declared 
further  for  the  government  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  contention 
of  the  Peers  that  in  rejecting  the  budget  they 
were  only  referring  it  to  the  people.     "  If 
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this  contention  were  sustained  by  the  peo-  succeed  him.  On  the  January  8  following 
pie,"  said  Mr,  Asquith,  "  no  future  Liberal  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  election  fol- 
Government  would  fcc  safe  because  the  Lords  lowed.  The  result  of  the  polling  was  the  re- 
would  then  have  the  power,  if  they  so  desired,  turn  of  a  total  ministerial  coalition  of  513,  a 
to  refer  all  taxes  to  the  people  and  to  com-  majority  of  356  against  the  united  opposition. 
pel  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  each  year."  Since  that  time  there  have  been  93  by-elec- 
As  at  present  constituted  there  is  always  a  tions,  which  have  generally  gone  against  the 
Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of  Liberals,  where  scats  were  contested.  At  (he 
Lords,  and  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  moment  of  dissolution  the  ministerial  ma- 
contentlon  just  set  forth,  Conservative  gov-  jority  over  all  in  the  House  was  332.  The 
ernments  (since  the  Lords  always  nmcur  in  united  opposition,  led  by  former  Premier  Bal- 
Conservative  budgets)  might  have  a  constitu-  four,  professes  to  see  In  this  a  net  loss  to 
tional  life  of  seven  years,  whereas  Liberal  the  government  of  twenty-four  seats  in  four 
governments  could  not  exist  longer  than  one  years  chances  of  a  Unionist  victory  at  the 
year.  In  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  polls  this  month.  At  the  election  the  British 
government  for  dissolution,  King  Edward,  voter  will  be  asked  to  express  his  opinion  on 
on  December  3,  prorogued  his  second  Parlia-  four  rather  complicated  and  closely  inter- 
ment. It  was  announced  at  the  same  time  woven  questions :  { 1 )  The  right  of  the  Lords 
that  early  in  the  present  month  dissolution  to  modify  or  interfere  with  financial  legis- 
would  be  ordered  and  writs  Issued  to  the  lation  proposed  by  the  Commons,  (a)  The 
House  of  Commons  for  the  new  elfttlons.  specific  tax  provisions  in  the  present  budget. 
It  was  expected  that  pollings  would  begin  on  {3)  Higher  taxation  of  property  versus 
the  thirteenth  and  extend  for  about  ten  days.  "  Tarlft  reform,"  (4)  The  expansion  of  the 
The  new  Parliament  will  assemble  about  social  reform  program  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  middle  of  February. 

Nomt  Knit  Noteworthy  among  the  campaign 
The  second  Parliament  of  King  anawimm  utterances  of  the  Liberals  are  Mr. 
■'pH^I^  Edward  was  dissolved  four  *"'""^  Asquith 's  promises  with  regard  to 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  the  subjects  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and 
preceding  Parliament.  It  was  on  December  "  Votes  for  Women."  In  his  reference  to  the 
4,  1905,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  re-  Irish  question,  Mr.  Asquith  said: 
signed  office,  and  on  the  next  day  Sir  Henry  Speaking  last  year  before  my  accession  to  the 
Campbell-Bannerman    was  commissioned    to    Premiership.  I  described  the  Irish  policy  as  the 

one  undeniable  failure  of  British 
statesmanship.  1  reiterate  that  this 
is  a  problem  to  be  solved  only  in  one 
way, — by  a  policy  which,  while  ex- 
plicitly safeguarding  the  supreme,  in- 
divisible authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  can  fct  up  in  Ireland  a 
system  of  full  si'lf- government  as  re- 
gards purely  Iri^h  affairs.  There  is 
not  and  cannot  be  any  question  of 
separation.  There  is  not  and  cannot 
be  any  question  L'f  rivalry  or  compet- 
ing for  supremacy  subject  to  these 
conditions.  That  is  the  Liberal  pol- 
icy. For  reasons  which  we  believe 
to  have  been  adequate  the  present 
Parliament  was  disabled  in  advance 
from  proposing  any  such  solution, 
but  in  the  new  House  the  Liberal 
government  at  the  head  of  a  Liberal 
majority  will  be  in  this  matter  en- 
tirely free. 

The  Premier's  declaration  has 
beeh  favorably  received  by  the 
Irish  Nationalists  who  will  sup- 
port the  Ministry.  Referring  to 
the  general  question  of  the  fran- 
chise throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Premier  declared  that  the 
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again  stcure  a  majority,  will  fail  to  intro- 
duce some  radical  legislation  looking  toward 
the  curtailing  of  the  Lords'  power,  cannot 
be  doubted.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  British  people  will  desert  the  constitu- 
tional principle  of  a  second  Chamber.  That 
they  will,  however,  in  time  do  away  with 
the  hereditary  principle  is  to  be  expected. 
A  scheme  of  reform  of  the  Lords  has  al- 
ready been  outlined  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  themselves,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  present  crisis  may  bring  about 
a    compromise    acceptable    to    both    parties. 

Eutau      "^^^  ^'^'^   "^  King   Manuel   of 
'"         Portugal  to  England  late  in  No- 
"'"^  vember,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 

generally  believed,  of  choosing  an  English 
princess  for  a  wife,  recalled  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  the  little  Iberian  kingdom. 
Two  years  ago  next  month,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered. King  Carlos  L  and  his  eldest  son 
were  assassinated  by  the  agents  of  a  political 
organization  »-hich  regarded  the  Braganza 
family  as  responsible  for  the  political  and  in- 
dustrial decadence  of  Portugal.  Manuel, 
the  second  son,  succeeded.  Since  that  time, 
with  the  help  of  the  experience  and  moderate 
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counsels  of  his  mother,  Queen  Amelie,  the  tugal's    East    Indian    possessions,    arc    made 

young  monarch,  who  is  twenty  years  of  age,  public    at    the    same    time    as    the    Chinese 

has   managed   the   affairs   of   state   with   a  Government    accuses    the    Portuguese    au- 

gratifying  degree  of  success.    Portugal,  how-  thorities  of   unjust  treatment  of  the   Chi- 

evcr,  is  apparently  still   far  from  being  a  nese     in     Macao,     the     Portuguese    island 

modern  state.    Political  and  industrial  mcth-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.     From 

ods  arc  yet  corrupt  and  antiquated,  and  if  Portuguese   East   Africa   and   Angola,   the 

we  are  to  believe  the  reports  that  come  with  world  hears  stories  of  cruel  exploitation  of 

increasing  frequency  through  London,  there  the  natives  and,  during  the  past  few  months, 

is  still  a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  coun-  so  serious  have  been  the  charges  of  peonage 

try.  and  slavery  in  the  islands  of  San  Thome  and 
Principe,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  that 

PvtaaaTi     ^"*  '^  '^  particularly  in  the  few  an   international  agitation  has  been  started 

CefBnW      colonial  possessions  that  still  re-  to   investigate   the   condition   of    the   native 

"*"  main    to    Portugal    of   her   once  workmen  on  the  cocoa  plantations  in  these 

vast  tropical  and  oriental  empire,  that  is  to  islands.      An    agent    of    one    of    the    large 

be  found  the  chief  indictment  of  Portuguese  English  cocoa  manufacturers  who  visited  the 

governmental    admin isfrat ion.      Reports   of  plantations  reported  the  natives  to  be  in  a 

maladministration    in   the   Cape  Verde   Is-  shocking  condition.     It  should  be  said  here 

lands  as  well  as  in  Timor  and  Goa,  Per-  that  a  royal  decree,  dated  at  Lisbon  in  July 
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new  King  is  patriotic  and  independent,  and 
he  will  have  this,  the  only  purely  foreign 
problem  of  the  country,  to  face, — a  task 
which  may  not  prove  lui  easy  one,  since  King 
Albert  is  known  to  have  strong  German  sym- 
pathies. It  is  not  believed  in  the  European 
capitals  that  the  death  of  King  Leopold  can 
have  much  effect  upon  the  politics  of  the 
continent.  The  general  situation  in  Belgium, 
as  the  new  King  finds  it,  with  some  facts 
about  the  monarch  and  his  Queen,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  the  career  of  the  late  Leopold 
II.  are  set  forth  on  another  page  this  month. 
It  is  believed  in  London  and  Paris  that  a 
change  of  rulers  will  be  followed  by  new 
methods  of  administration  in  the  Congo,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  new  King,  under- 
standing as  he  does  from  personal  knowledge 
the  true  situation  in  Africa,  is  in  favor  of 
thorough 'going  reforms.  Indeed,  during  the 
last  hours  of  King  Leopold's  life  the  Colonial 
Minister  introduced  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly a  bill  for  the  radical  reform  of  the  Congo 
administration. 

Women  have  r 

afitOQ  distinction  by  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish  engineer 
and  chemist.  In  1903  Madame  Curie 
shared  one  with  her  husband  and  M.  Bec- 
querel  for  her  discoveries  in  connection  M»th 
the  radium  ray.  In  1905  the  prize  for  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace  was  awarded  to  the  Baroness 
von  Sutincr,  an  Austrian  lady,  whose  book, 
"  Ground  Arms,"  made  a  deep  impression 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  distribution 
of  prizes  for  the  year  1909,  made  last  month 
in  Stockholm,  Madame  Selma  Lagerloff,  the 
Swedish  authoress,  took  the  honors  in  lit- 
erature. Her  collection  of  Scandinavijin 
stories,  which  have  been  described  as  "  bright 
pictures  of  Northern  optimism,"  has  gone 
through  several  editions  in  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, and  has  made  the  authoress  famous  in 
"Europe  and  in  this  country  as  well.  The 
other  Nobel  prizes  awarded  last  month  went 
to  William  Marconi  and  Professor  Ferdi- 
nand Braun,  of  Strasburg.  for  physics;  to 
Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  Leipsig,  for 
chemistry;  to  Professor  Theodor  Kocher,  of 
Berne,  for  physiology  and  medicine,  and  to 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  one  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal for  France,  and  to  M.  Beemaert,  for- 
mer Minister  of  State  of  Belgium,  for  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
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>l  MMtur  '^^  important  event  in  our  far 
to  China  Eastern  relations  during  the  past 
at  Last,  £^^  weeks  has  been  the  appoii\t- 
ment  by  President  Taft  bf  Mr.  Wilh'am 
James  Calhoun,  of  Chicago,  as  Minister  to 
China.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  Chinese  Government  has 
pronounced  him  persona  grata.  Upon  sev- 
eral important  occasions  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  has  demon- 
strated his  fitness  for  such  a  diplomatic  post 
as  the  Chinese  mission.  Just  before  the  war 
with  Spain,  President  McKinley  entrusted 
him  with  the  delicate  and  complex  task  of 
investigating  the  situation  in  Cuba.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  commissioned  him  to  perform 
a  like  service  in  Venezuela  in  1905.  On 
both  these  occasions  he  exhibited  sound  judg- 
ment, coolness,  and  diplomatic  tact,  qualities 
he  will  certainly  need  for  his  new  duties  in 
Chioa.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Calhoun  will 
depart  for  his  new  post  early  in  the  present 
month.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  minister  of  any  country  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  that  its  affairs  arc  generally  more  im- 
portant in  their  relation  to  the  neighboring 
nations  of  Russia  and  Japan  than  in  them- 
selves. Mr.  Calhoun  will  have  to  under- 
stand and  deal  with  not  only  Chinese- Ameri- 
can relations  but  also  with  Chinese-Russian, 
Chinese- Japanese,  and  Amcrican-Russian- 
Japanese  relations.  The  tension  between 
China  and  Russia  over  the  still  unsettled 
question  of  municipal  administration  in  the 
Manchurian  cities  along  the  Siberian  border, 
and  the  next  steps  in  Japan's  administration 
of  Korea  will  be  the  immediate  problems  fac- 
ing the  new  American  Minister  when  he  ar- 
rives at  his  post.  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  fact  that  Prince  Yama- 
gata,  one  of  the  Japanese  Elder  Statesmen, 
has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  succeed  the  late  Prince  Ito,  who 
was  recently  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  Korean, 
and  that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  post  at 
Peking,  Mr.  Chang,  the  new  Chinese  Min- 
ister, presented  his  credentials  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Baron  Uchida,  the  new  Ambassador 
from  Japan,  succeeding  Baron  Takahira,  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco. 

WhQc     Canada    has    definitely 
AitMtraiia.     "i^de  up  her  mind  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a  national  navy,  another 
British    commonwealth    is    considering    the 
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AUSTRALIA    AND   EUROPE  COMPARED 

(Showing  how  all  the  countrlei  of  Europe  coold 
be  placed  along  the  **  coastal  fringe  '*  of  AuatralU* 
and  there  would  be  room  to  spare) 

same  problem  for  itself.  Australia  also  is 
intent  upon  the  creation  of  the  basis  of  a  real 
navy.  A  bill  providing  for  one  armored 
and  three  unarmored  cruisers,  in  addition  to 
other  small  vessels  of  war,  has  already  passed 
its  third  reading  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Within  the  past  decade  the 
island  continent  of  Australia  has  found  her 
whole  political  environment  suddenly  and 
radically  transformed.  More  than  one 
naval  and  military  power  in  alarming- 
ly close  proximity  to  her  undefended 
coasts  are  apparently  beginning  to  find  in 
her  vast  unpeopled  territory  a  standing  temp- 
tation for  their  national  expansion.  In  re- 
ply to  the  contention  of  an  English  speaker 
in  one  of  the  recent  imperial  conferences  in 
London,  that  Australia  does  not  ofier  fertility 
of  soil  and  natural  resources  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  seriously  tempt  foreign  aggres- 
sion, the  Hon.  Bemhard  R.  Wise,  formerly 
Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  re- 
plied, in  a  speech  in  the  Federal  Parliament, 
afterward  incorporated  in  a  recently  pub* 
lished  book,  by  saying: 

The  coastal  fringe  of  the  continent  alone,  the 
fertility  of  which  is  universally  admitted,  is 
much  larger  than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put 
together,  if  we  leave  out  Russia.  But  there  is 
even  room  on  the  maritime  belt  for  a  portion 
of  Russia  as  well,  while  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior does  not  make  up  an  area  one-half  the 
size  of  the  Czar's  European  dominion. 

In  illustration  of  his  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Wise  prints  in  his  book  an  interesting  map 
comparing  Australia  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, which  we  rq>roduce  herewith. 


(Senalor  RiIiiM.   wbo  dipd  on  Denmbe 
bt^n  Inr  IircDljr  yeira  a  dominant  aiure  In  New  York 
R^ubllcBo  polltlca) 

POLITICS  AND  QOVBRNklBNT-FOREION 

November  22,— The  British  House  of  Lords 
begins  debate  on  the  budget;  Lord  Loreburn 
outlines  the  policy  of  the  Liberals. 

November  zj.— In  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  motion  10  put  an  end  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Morocco  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
4361071. 

November  24. — Lord  Rosebery  makes  a  no- 
table speech  during  the  budget  debate  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords.... The  Oclobrists  in- 
troduce a  bill  in  the  Russian  Duma  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  political  police The  Aus- 
tralian Parliament  approves  the  government's 
naval  proposals. 

November  26.^The  Australian  Senate  passes 
a  bill  coiifirming  the  selection  of  the  Yas-Can- 

berra  as  the  site  of  the   federal  capital The 

French  state  employees,  representing  181.000 
civil  servants,  decide  to  form  a  national  federa- 
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by  a  vote  of  350  to  75,  adopts  the  motioti  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  suspending  the  Finance  bill. 
The  German  Reichstag  is  opened  by  Em- 
peror William. 

December  2. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
indorses  the  budget  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
wo.  after  its  rejection  by  the  Lords The  Ital- 
ian cabinet,  headed  by  Premier  Giolitti,  resigns. 

December  3. — The  British  Parliament  is  pro- 

Decembef  5. — High   Belgian  officials  issue  a 
protest  against  the  charges  of  maladministration 
in  the  Congo. 
December    7. — John    E.    Redmond    issues    a 

manifesto  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  party The 

Danish  Follcething  adopts  a  resolution  that  ex- 
Ministers  Christensen  and  Berg  should  be  prose- 
December  10. — Baron  Sidney  Sonnino  suc- 
ceeds in  forming  a  new  Italian  cabinet Pre- 
mier Asquilh  commits  the  Liberal  party  to  Irish 
self-government  in  all  matters  relating  to  home 

December  la.— The  Spanish  municipal  dec- 
ions  result  in  Liberal  victories. 

ncccmbcr  13. — Judge  Cannon,  of  Montreal, 
mal<es  a  roport  urging  the  prosecution  of  four- 
teen municipal  officials  on  charges  of  graft 

December  14. — The  Canadian  budget  is  intro- 
duced in  Parliament 

December  15. — The  Russian  Duma  censures 
the  Minister  of  Justice  for  issuing  an  order  bar- 
ring lawyers  from  visiting  their  clients  in  the 

:  NEW   YORK   STATE    prisons The     Irish     Nationalist     convention 

pledges  support  to  the  Liberal  party  in  the  com- 


Honse  of  Lords,  warning  the  peers  of  the  se- 
rious consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  budget. 
November  30. — The  British  House  of  Lords, 


Deccmlier  16. — President  Zelaya,  of  Nicara- 
gua, sends  his  resignation  to  Congress. 

Dccenilvcr  17. — The  legislature  of  New  South 
Wales  passes  a  bill  rendering  employers  or  em- 
ployees Who  instigate  a  strike  or  lockout  liable 
to  a  year's  imprisonment. 

December  19. — Belgian  Socialists  issue  a  man- 
ifesto demanding  a  republic. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  29. — Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  reach  an  agreement  on  the  boundaries 
of   British   Uganda,   German   East   Africa,   and 

the    Congo    lidependent    State The    United 

Stales  and  Chile  request  King  Edward  to  act 
as  arbitrator  m  the  case  of  the  Alsop  claims. 

Kovemlwr  30. — Emperor  William  of  Ger- 
many, in  opening  the  Reichstag,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Triple  Alliance  will  continue 
to  stand  together   for  the  world's   peace. 

December  i. — Secretary  Knox  recognizes  the 
Estrada  government  in  Nicaragua,  dismisses 
the  representative  of  Zelaya  in  Washington, 
and  informs  him  that  the  United  Stales  will 
hold  those  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
Cannon  and  Groce  personally  accountable. 

December  5. — China  issues  a  protest  to  the 
powers  against  Russia's  attempt  to  control  the 
administration   of    Manchurian    railways. 

December  6. — William  J.  Calhoun,  of  Illinois, 
is   appointed   American   minister  to   China. 

December   9.— The    protecting  powers    deny 
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plorers  in  the  St.  Paul  mine  at  Cherry,  tlL, 
find  twenty  survivor*  still  alive  (see  page  102). 

November  23.— Teneriffe  experiences  an 
earthquake. 

November  36. — Dr.  Brenckmann  and  Hugo 
Francke,  members  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Berlin, 
are  killed  by  the  collapse  of  their  balloon  near 

November  29.— The  Berlin  Aero  Club  appoints 
a    committee    to    gather    information    for    air 

November  30. — Two  Japanese  steamers 
founder  in  a  gale  off  Korea  and  Japan,  with 
heavy  loss  of  life. 

December  i. — Hubert  Latham  makes  an 
ascent  in  his  aeroplane  near  Mourmelon,  reach- 
ing an  estimated  height  of  1600  feet Sev- 
eral small  villages  near   Bitlis,  Asiatic  Turkey, 

are  destroyed  by  an  earthquake As  a  result 

of  a  switchmen's  strike,  practically  every 
branch  of  trade  in  the  Northwest  is  affected; 
a  coal  and  food  famine  is  threatened.. .  .A 
Voakunv-Hawley  syndicate  buys  control  of  the 
Frisco  system  from  the  Rock  Island. 

December  3.— The  British  steamer  ThUlU- 
mor  founders  in  Biddeford  Bay,  in  a  gale 
which  sweeps  the  British  coast. 

December  6. — Antonio  Fernandez  makes  too 
sharp  a  turn  in  his  aeroplane  at  Nice  and  the 
machine  falls  and  crushes  him. 

December  7. — The  Norfolk  &  Southern  Rail- 
way is  sold  at  auction  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  rep- 
resentatives   of    the    reorganization    committee 

for    18,500,000 A    special    train    makes    the 

run  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  seventeen 
and  a  half  hours,  a  new  eastbound  record  for 
the  distance   (980  miles). 

December  8. — President  Taft  makes  the  open- 
ing address  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Rivers  and   Harbors   Congress   in   Washington. 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  makes 

public  reports  of  all  the  financial  institutions 

of   the   United    Slates Secretary    MacVeagh 

speaks  on  the  tariff  before  the  bankers  of  Bos- 
ton   The    New    York    Board    of    Education 

forbids  the  playing  of  football  after  January  i, 
1910 Annotuicement  is  made  that  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  at  Rome  has  received  as  a  gift  a 
villa  worth  $500,000,  to  be  used  as  a  home  for 

December  10. — The  American  battleships 
Georgia   and  Nebraska  are  in  collision  off  the 

Virginia  capes A  report  showing  the  extent 

of  and  evils  of  the  white-slave  traffic  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  United  Stales  Immi- 
gration Commission The  American  Ice  Com- 
pany is  found  guilty  of  creating  a  monopoly. 

December  ti. — The  total  number  of  deaths 
reported  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  a  single  week  is 
fifty-eight,  in  comparison  with  sixty-three  lives 
lost  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

December  12. — The  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  represent- 
ing forty-six  countries,  meets  at  Rome,  Italy. 

December  13.— Fire  in  Valdivia,  Chile, 
destroys  eighteen  blocks ;  thousands  of  persons 
an    homeless    and    the    loss    is    estimated    at 

$2,500,000 CapL  Thomas  Franklin,  U.  S.  A., 

is   sentenced   to   two   and   a   half   years   in   the 
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federal  prison  at  Atlanta  for  embezzlement  of 
Military  Academy  funds. 

December  |8.— In  one  week  there  arc  thir- 
teen serious  railroad  wrecks  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  the  dead  number  twenty-six;  the 
injured,  over  200. 

OBITUARY 

November    20.— The    Dowager    Duchess    of 

Manchester,  formerly  Consuelo  Ymaga The 

Earl  of  Moray,  67. 

November  ai.— Peter  Kroeyer.  the  world-re- 
nowned Danish  painter James  E.  Defebaugh, 

editor  and  proprietor  of  the  American  Lumber' 
man,  55. 

November  22. — Baron  George  de  Reuter,  46. 
John  Caldwell,  treasurer  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company,  70. 

November    23. — Congressman    David    A,    De 

Armond,   of   Missouri.  66 Solon   Chase,  of 

Maine,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  "greenback" 

agitation  of  the  '70s,  87 Admiral  Baron  Gus- 

tav  von  Senden-Bibran,  (a. 

November   25, — Ex-Con  pressman   Edward    P. 

Allen,  of  Michigan Luis  Montt,  director  of 

the  Otilean  National  Library. 

November  26.— Judge  Henry  Fitzgibbon,  Re- 
corder of  Belfast,  85 Cyprien  Godebski,  the 

sculptor. 

November  37.— Mr.  Kendal  O'Brien.  M.  P..  6a 

November  28.— Col.  John  R.  Webster,  of 
North  Carolina,  64.... James  P.  Carey,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  78. 

November  ag. — David  A.  Woodward,  inventor 
of  the  solar  print  system  of  portrait  painting, 
86 Mother  Austin  Carroll,  head  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  of  New  Orleans,  80, 

November  30. — Charles  Stewart  Smith,  of 
New  York.  77... .Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
drick,  first  American  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic   diocese    of    Cebu,    6a Karl    Theodor, 

Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  famous  eye  specialist,  70 

Isadore  Newman,  the  New  Orleans  banker,  73. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  AlcCurdy  Vincent,  U. 

S.  A,  (retired).  77. 

December  i. — Brig.-Gen.  Henry  M.  Adams. 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  65.... Oscar  F.  Williams, 
American  Consul  at  Manila  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  66. 

December  2.— Rev.  William  Alfred  Packard, 
D.  D..  professor  emeritus  of  Latin  at  Prince- 
ton, 7g. 

December  3.— Prof.  Charles  Gross,  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  at  Harvard,  52 Allesan- 

dro  Fortis,  formerly  Premier  of  Italy. 

December  ;. — Bishop  Daniel  A.  Goodsell,  of 

the   Methodist  Episcopal   Church.  70 Emily 

Huntington,   teacher   and   author,   69 Henry 

Pearce.   the    Providence  banker,   71 William 

Metcalf,  a  well-known  metallurgist,  71. 

December  6.— Arthur  Hill,  one  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  Michigan,  61. 

December  7.— Adolf  Growoll,  the  bibliog- 
rapher, 59 Lemuel  T.  Atwood,  financial  head 

of  the  Scripps-McRae  newspapers.  57. 
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December  g. — Hermann  Kaulbach,  the  Ger- 
man  artist,  63 Dr.  C.  J.   Boulden,  president 

of  King's  University,  Nova  Scotia,  48 Gen. 

Domingo   Vasquez,   former   President  of   Hon- 

December     10. — Chief    Justice    Leonard     A. 

6ines,  of  the  Massachusetts  Land  Court,  77.  .■■ 
r.     Ludwig    Mond,    the    chemist,    70 Red 

Cloud,  the  famous  Sioux  Indian  chief,  9a 

December  13, — Sir  Alfred  Lewis  Jones,  head 
of   the   firm   of    Elder,    Dempster   &    Co,,    ship 

owners,   63 Dr.   Ludwig   von   Holle,    former 

Prussian   Minister  of  Education,  54. 

December     14, — Ex- Congressman     Philip     B. 

Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  54 Agustin  Querol. 

the  Spanish  sculptor,  46. 

December  15. — Rev.  David  C.  Hughes,  father 

of    (governor    Hughes,    of    New    York,   77 

Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  the  author  and  jour- 
nalist, 72....Ckn.  William  W.  Dudley,  of  In- 
diana, formerly  Commissioner  of   Pensions,  67. 

December  16.— State  Senator  John  Raines,  of 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  6g Frederick  Green- 
wood, the  English  author  and  journalist. 

December  17. — King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  74 
(see  page  42). 

December  18. — Gen.  Green  B.  Raum.  of  Illi- 
nois, formerly  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue   and    Commissioner    of    Pensions,    80 

Israel  W.  Morris,  a  pioneer  mining  engineer  of 

Pennsylvania,  80 Grand  Duke  Michael  Nich- 

olaievitch,  of  Russia,  grand  uncle  of  the  Czar 
and  oldest  representative  of  the  Russian  im- 
perial house,  77. 
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A    BLACK-HAND  THREAT 
l^roni  the  Sarlh  Ameriran  IPbl[adelpbIa> 


juriant  Ililnfta  lor 
lllaltlmari') 
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CANT   SEEM   TO    ItAKE   i 

Kram  the  Orrgontatt   (Portluid) 

Speaker  Cannon  remains  a  "  live "  subject, 
and  the  carloonist's  characterization  of  him  as 
a  tile  is  to  indicate  that  the  attacks  of  the  in- 
surgent Congressmen  will  make  Utile  impres- 
sion on  this  hardened  veteran. 


From  tbc  Prett  (New  York) 

love  cartoon  is  a  reminder  of  the  didi- 
per kneed  in  many  cases  of  corporate 
getling  at  the  responaibie  offenders. — 
"  higher  up,"— instead  of  punishing  the 


PRESIDENT  TAFT,   "SUPPOSE   WE   SPEND   SC»IE   MONEV   AND   CARE   ON   THE   HEALTH   OF 

THE   HUMAN    FAMILY   FOR   A   WHILE,    DOCTOR?" 

rmldnit  Tott  ban  rprommi^Dded  a  Pederal  Health  Bureau,— From  (he  Journal  (Hlnnnpolinl 
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FroiD  the  Bm  (Baltimore) 
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(UdcI«  Sam  igalD  plajlng  tbe  part  of  the  doIIc 
In  B  turbuleDt  Central- American  Bepubllcj 
FTom  tba  Tnarelvr  (Boitan) 


view    of   vBrloui    cIiariT^K   i 

rook's  lot  haa  nol  Ni-n  a  happ; 

Prom  tbe  Joarmal   (Ulnneapolli 


THE  challenge!  whoaI 

<Apropae  of  tbe  nfasal  of  the  Eugllih  Boiue  of        ,jobn  gun-,  hooto  of  Lorde  borae  retuaei  to  leap 
iMTdi  (0  rallfj  tbe  budirt  paued  hj  tbe  Hourc  of    tbe  bndfet  burdle  and  1cit«  him  to  a  had  pr«dlcft- 


Q  the  WorU  (New  ¥oik) 


e  Herald  (BoatoD) 
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TTNDER  the  Salic  law  of  succession  the 
^^  throne  of  Belgium  passes  the  late  King 
Leopold's  three  daughters  and  is  vested  in 
Prince  Albert,  the  only  son  of  Leopold's 
younger  brother,  Count  Phillippe  of  Flan- 
ders. The  new  monarch  is  now  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  reigning  house 
of  Belgium.  He  is  reported  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly democratic  in  his  disposition;  he 
has  a  talent  for  civil  engineering,  and  has 
practiced  this  hobby  of  his  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe.  He  has  been  a  great  traveler  and 
student  of  politics  and  economics.  In  1898 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  studied  rail- 
roading under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill.  Several  years  later  he  made  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  the  Congo,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Belgium  urged  strongly  the  needs  of 
railroad  development  and  reform  of  the 
treatment  of  the  natives.  King  Albert  is  a 
thoroughly  enlightened  man  and  a  great 
reader.  He  is  averse  to  pomp  and  display, 
is  affable  and  free  in  manner,  has  a  keen 
sense  of  duty,  and  is  profoundly  interested 
in  social  questions.  His  domestic  life  is 
very  happy.  He  is  a  devoted  husband  and 
affectionate  father.  In  person  he  is  excep- 
tionally tall,  with  a  handsome  face  of  the 
best  German  type.  He  is  devoted  to 
outdoor  sports.  His  wife,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  married  in 
1900,  is  a  woman  of  cultured  and  domestic 
tastes.  She  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  Princesses  in  Europe.  They  have 
three  children,  Prince  LeopoU,  aged  nine; 
Prince  Charles,  aged  seven,  and  the  Princess 
Marie  Jose,  aged  four. 

Albert  I.  is  the  third  King  of  Belgium. 
When,  in  1830,  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Brussels,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
the  provinces  which  now  form  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium  from  the  Netherlands,  the  first 
Belgian  National  Congress  elected  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  first  King  of 
the  Belgians.  Leopold  I.  ascended  the  throne 
in  July,  1 83 1,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  his  accession, 
the  first  Belgian  King  married  Princess 
Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  "  Citizen 
King  of  France."  Their  son,  Louis  Philippe 
^'    *    '"•  ♦or,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age 


was  crowned  King  of  Belgium  as  Leopold 
II.  in  December,  1865.  Since  that  time 
the  history  of  Belgian  domestic  affairs 
and  the  international  reputation  of  the 
Belgian  people  have  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  name  and  fame  of  their 
King,  not  always  to  the  enhancement  of 
their   reputation. 

Of  Leopold  II.  as  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch little  but  praise  can  be  written.  By 
his  able  management  of  his  country's  affairs 
he  placed  that  comparatively  insignificant 
state  on  a  plane  of  great  domestic  prosperity 
and  of  world-wide  importance.  In  their  own 
country  the  Belgians  are  noted  for  their  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  and  frugality,  while 
abroad  their  enterprise  and  industry  have 
become  a  proverb.  The  successful  expres- 
sion of  these  qualities  in  action  has  been  due 
very  largely  to  the  astute  business  methods 
and  wise  political  policies  of  the  late  King 
Leopold.  Early  in  his  reign  he  fixed  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  as  the  model 
for  Belgium,  and  thereupon  began  to  urge 
the  ideas  of  colonization  and  the  extension  of 
trade.  He  actively  advocated  a  strong  navy 
and  a  merchant  marine,  and  personally  urged 
and  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  samples 
of  Belgian  manufactures  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  At  his  instigation  Belgian  enter- 
prise in  the  shape  of  capital  for  investment 
and  commerce  generally  spread  over  the 
globe.  Belgian  money  and  Belgian  engineers 
built  railroads  in  China,  bridges  in  Egypt, 
and  aqueducts  in  Australia.  The  trade  of 
Antwerp  extended  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  Leopold  improved  and  extended 
the  Belgian  railroad  system.  He  also  made 
many  municipal  improvements,  beautifying 
and  modernizing  the  capital,  Brussels,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  Liege,  and  improving  the  ports 
of  Ostend  and  Antwerp.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  working  classes,  and  contrib- 
uted generously  to  charities  and  public  en- 
terprises. In  general,  it  may  be  said,  he  ex- 
ercised his  functions  as  King  in  a  scrupu- 
lously constitutional  manner.  He  was  never 
known  to  interfere  in  international  affairs, 
although  by  training  and  natural  intellectual 
equipment  he  was  an  authority  on  inter- 
national matters.  During  his  youth  he  trav- 
eled extensively,  and  so  extensive  was  his 
knowledge  of  world  politics,  and  so  clear 
his  judgment,  that  his  personal  weekly  letter 
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to  Queen  Victoria  (even  though  the  good  from  the  great  question  of  the  Congo,    The 

Queen  seldom  replied)  had  at  times  consid-  general    tranquillity    and    prosperity    of    his 

crabic  influence  upon  the  foreign  policies  of  reign,    however,    was    disturbed    by    many 

the  British  Government.  labor  and  socialistic  agitations.     These  diffi- 

During    the    reign    of    Leopold    Belgium  cultlcs  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  met  by  a 

prospered  commercially  and  had  no  serious  gradual  broadening  of  the  suffrage,  until,  in 

foreign  problems,  aside,  of  course,  always,  1893,  the  franchise  right  was  conferred  on 
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ELIZABETH      THE   NEW       QUEEN   OF   THE    BELGIANS 

all  male  citizens  above  the  age  of  twenty-  world   was   the   founding   and   exploitation 

five.  The  great  factor  of  internal  politics  was  of  the  Congo  Free  State.     In  the  long  story 

the  strife   between   the   clerical    and    liberal  of  outrage,  cruelty,  and  misery  in  this  central 

parties.     As  a  whole,  however,  the  country  African  empire,  and  the  equaUy  long  contro- 

prospered,  and  with  its  international  position  versy  with  its  bitter  criticism  and  indignant 

guaranteed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  defense,  the  following  facts  are  undisputed 

it  has  played  a  prominent  part  as  a  promoter  history: 

of  many  international  agreements  on  such  In  1876  Leopold  succeeded  in  inducing 
matters  as  neutrality  in  war,  arbitration,  hy-  the  congress  of  geographers  and  explorers  at 
giene,  geographical  science,  and  the  postal  Brussels  to  establish  the  African  Intcrnation- 
servLce.  al  Association  to  utilize  African  discoveri«. 
.  The  fact  which  will  make  King  Leopold's  The  next  year  the  explorer,  Henry  M.  Stan- 
reign  n  marked  onc  in  the  history  of  the  ley,  was  sent  to  Africa  with  the  financial 
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backing  of  King  Leo- 
pold. Stanley  made 
an  impressive  report 
on  the  riches  and 
vastness  of  the  Congo 
basin  and  the  perfect 
machinery  which  in  a 
short  time  had  been 
built  up  by  the  Bel- 
gian King  to  exploit 
the  region.  In  18S4 
there  was  called  at 
Brussels  a  national 
conference  under  the 
title  the  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  the 
Upper  Congo.  In 
1885,  in  accordance 
with  the  work  of  this 
committee,  there  was 
passed  by  the  inter- 
national conference  at 
Berlin,  in  which  four- 
teen powers  were  rep- 
resented, the  Great 
Charter  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  which, 
later,  developed  into 
the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Congo. 
According  to  the 
Great  Charter  there 
was  to  be  free  trade 
in  the  Congo,  but  no 
monopoly,  no  slavery, 
and  no  cannibalism. 
King  Leopold  was 
chosen  sovereign.  In 
a  decree  which  an- 
nounced this  to  the 
world  it  was  declared 
that  the  relations  be-  Leopold  ii..  the  late  king  of  the  Belgians 

tween     Beleium    and  (April  9,  ISSS— December  IT,  1909} 

the  Congo  were,  and 

were  always  to  remain,  "purely  personal."  of  what  was  known  as  "  the  Domain  of  the 
In  his  will  made  four  years  after  the  Ber-  Crown."  In  the  developing  of  this  region 
lin  conference  King  Leopold  bequeathed  his  King  Leopold  had  spent  many  millions  of 
Congo  rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  Belgian  francs,  some  from  his  f)wn  private  purse,  but 
nation,  and  in  the  following  year  (1890),  the  larger  portion  in  two  loans  authorized  by 
in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  a.  loan  for  the  Belg:ian  Parliament  aggregating  almost 
developing  the  so-called  Free  State,  the  Bel-  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
gian  government  received  from  the  King  the  For  a  decade  or  more  the  civilized  world 
right  to  annex  the  Congo  after  a  period  of  has  been  receiving  tales  of  the  most  horrible 
ten  years.  Owing  to  some  opposition  from  cruelty  and  misrule  from  the  Congo.  Blood- 
England  this  option  was  not  taken  up  in  curdling  stories  of  outrages  upon  the  natives, 
1900,  but,  finally,  in  1908,  Belgium  formally  and  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  imposed  upon 
annexed  the  territory,  the  Parliament  at  them  in  developing  the  resources  of  that  vast 
Brussels  compelling  Leopold  to  surrender  all  territory  of  more  than  900,000  square  miles 
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third  the  area  of  the  lightly  than  was  the  custom  among  Euro- 
e  been  circulated  upon  pean  monarchs  of  his  time.  There  was 
ssionaries  and  travelers  scarcely  a  year  of  his  reign  in  which  his 
ities.  A  society,  inter-  name  was  not  connected  with  some  scandal, 
ibership,  exists  for  the  and  his  escapades  more  than  once  drew  fonh 
I  attention  of  the  world  public  rebukes  from  governmental  and  high 
[  periodicals  have  been  social  persons  in  his  kingdom. 
itten  to  expose  them  to  King  Leopold's  family  was  a  most  unfor- 
ized  protest  has  been  tunate  one.  His  sister  Carlotta  was  married 
1  nations,  and  on  two  to  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
id  1906,  strong  but  in-  Mexico.  A  few  months  after  the  execution 
;  made  to  bring  about  of  her  husband  she  became  violently  in- 
the  United  States.  In  sane,  and  it  was  whispered  that  King  Leo- 
United  States  Senate  pold  had  appropriated  her  estates  and  for- 
islctng  for  international  tune.  His  only  son,  Leopold  Ferdinand, 
Congo  charges.  Much  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  His  eldest 
iroused  in  England  and  daughter,  Princess  Louise,  deserted  her  hus- 
the  Belgians  themselves  band,  the  nephew  of  Queen  Victoria,  to 
and  the  result  of  a  long  elope  with  an  Austrian  army  officer.  His 
luntry  was  the  taking  second  daughter,  Princess  Stephanie,  made 
State"  by  the  Belgian  a  widow  in  1881  by  the  suicide  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria, 
e  charges  the  King  and  later  married  a  Hungarian  count,  a  match 
malicious  falsi^cation,  W  which  her  father  declined  to  be  recon- 
rai  explanation  that  it  ciled.  His  youngest  daughter,  Princess 
to  apply  the  rules  of  Clementine,  remains  unmarried.  The  Queen, 
le  natives  in  the  wilds  Marie  Henriette,  died  in  1902,  of  a  broken 
due  allowance  for  ex-  heart,  it  is  believed,  over  her  husband's  neg- 
te  great  differences  of  'ect.  An  excellent  characterization  of  the 
,-  agreed  that  there  still  'a'c  monarch  is  given  in  a  character  sketch 
f  corruption  and  suffer-  '"  the  New  York  Sun.  from  which  we  quote 
lich  the  late  King  Leo-  the  following  apt  paragraph : 
and  that  he  made  a  vast  ^  ^^^  ^;^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  husband  and  father: 
ch  African  concessions,  too  tender  hearted  to  sign  the  death 


go  was  Leopold's  chief  a   criminal,   yet   the   heartless  exploiter   of    the 

He   had    many   others.  Congo  natives;  perhaps  the  shrewdest  business 

al  interests  in  railroad  !"^"  ''^'"St  ahhough  the  most  profligate  prince 

ai  interests  in  rmiroac  j^    Europe;    i.p-to-date    statesman,    enlightened 

country  and  in  China,  promoter   of   industry  and  commerce,  art   con- 

in  schemes,  and  in  ni-  noisseur,   benefactor   of    his    people,    domestic 

America.      Indeed,    it  tyrant,  spendthrift,  gambler,  embezzler,  hero  of 

was  one  of  the  most  ^  hundred  scandals  in  which  women  notorious 

,                              mi  gj^jj  obscure  of  several  great  capitals  figured, 

that   ever  sat   upon   a  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  a  man   of 
contradictions,  offered  perhaps  the  most  curious 

inttrc    career,    the    late  "tudy  in  history  lo  the  analyst  of  character.    In 

nown  as  a  man  of  un-  ltf^}'l  '^i'^  v^  h^^howed  many  qualities  of 

J          I          ,  greatness.     In   his  private  nfe  he  was  vicious, 

ition,  and  a  ruler  whose  reckless  and  cynical  to  the  point  of  indecency. 

Imost  equaled  those  of  Age  brought  no  change  in  him.     The  closing 

g  Emperor  of  Austria.  K^rs  of  his  life,  well  past  threescore  and  ten, 

.:1j   i.'f- I   i_   I were  marked  by   some  of  his  wisest  and  most 

ried  life  seemed  to  be  public-spirited  acts  and  by  at  least  one  of  his 

ne   evident    that    King  n,o,st  flagrant  excursions  in  the  realm  of  gal- 

rriage  vows  even  more  lantry. 


WATER-POWER  SITES  ON  THE 

PUBLIC   DOMAIN 

BY  THE  HON.  RICHARD  A.  BALLINGER 

(Secretary  of  the  Interior) 

^rUMEROUS  factors  of  conservation  arc  tinuous  flow  throughout  the  year  in  wet  and 
involved  in  the  development  of  water  dry  seasons  requires  the  impounding  of  flood 
power  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  of  or  surplus  waters.  These  waters  so  re* 
the  West,  which  embrace  substantially  all  strained  thereby  become  in  part  available  tor 
the  remaining  public  lands  outside  of  Alaska,  irrigation  during  crop  seasons  as  well  as  in 
The  essential  factors  are,  ( i )  a  saving  of  the  continuous  generation  of  power  for  elec- 
the  natural  fuels,— -coal,  oil,  gas,  and  for-  trical  transmission.  Also  thousands  of  mo- 
ests;  (2)  a  lessened  expense  in  the  irrigation  tors  are  thus  capable  of  use  in  pumping 
of  agricultural  lands  and  in  securing  power  water  to  the  surface  for  irrigation  to  an  ex- 
for  mine  development;  (3)  the  restraint  of  tent  not  feasible  if  fuel  were  necessary  to 
flood  waters  and  the  augmenting  of  waters  create  power  or  normal  stream  flow  must 
for  navigation.  be  depended  on. 

The  long-distance  transmission  of  hydro-  Experience  shows  that  the  impounding  or 
electric  power  will  always,  generally  ^eak-  storage  of  the  waters  of  mountain  streams  in 
ing,  be  most  practicable  and  economical  in  the  flood  season  necessarily  retards  the  ab- 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  G)ast  normal  seasonal  run  off  and  equalizes  the 
States  since  the  cost  of  coal  and  other  fuels  flow  of  the  natural  streams  and  rivers,  pre- 
for  power  generation  will  have  locally  pro-  venting  inundation  of  lands  in  one  season  of 
hibitive  values,  due  chiefly  to  cost  of  labor  in  the  year  and  augmenting  river  flow  in  other 
mining  and  the  long  hauls  in  transportation,  seasons  of  low  waters,  thereby  increasing  the 
This,  however,  is  not  true  in  all  localities,  facilities  for  navigation, 
as  at  present  the  low  selling  price  of  oil  in  Those  whose  environment  leads  them  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  removes  think  only  of  densely  populated  regions,  busy 
much  of  the  incentive  for  hydro-electric  de-  with  all  manner  of  industrial  pursuits,  little 
velopment  in  these  cities.  realize  the  absurdity  of  the  development  of 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  every  water  power  on  streams  in  a  wilderness  or 
horsepower  developed  by  hydro-electric  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  large  centers 
transmission  conserves  just  that  quantity  of  of  population  /md  industrial  activity,  except 
nature's  fuel  necessary  to  produce  the  same  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  mining,  or  railway 
horsepower,  not  to  mention  the  fuel  used  in  operation,  as,  for  instance,  there  can  be  no 
its  transportation;  therefore  the  gain  repre-  possible  incentive  in  a  commercial  sense  in 
sents  the  saving  of  an  exhaustible  natural  re-  the  present  development  of  hydro-electric 
source  and  the  utilization  of  what  would  power  for  other  purposes  on  the  Shoshone 
otherwise  run  to  waste.  River  in  Wyoming,  or  the  Flathead  River  In 

The  natural  gift  of  power  in  the  waters  Montana,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the 
can  never  be  of  full  service  until  developed  great  power  possibilities  of  a  large  number 
and  stored,  in  countries  where  there  are  of  other  Rocky  Mountain  streams.  No 
well-defined  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  such  cities  lie  within  reach  of  these  streams 
development  is  dependent  mainly  upon  pri-  through  power  transmission.  In  a  word, 
vate  enterprise.  Water-power  development  there  are  not  to-day  settlements  capable  of 
in  probably  the  major  portion  of  the  West  is  economically  utilizing  many  such  power  pos- 
impracticable  from  a  commercial  point  of  sibilities  unless  coupled  with  the  uses  above 
view  unless  coupled  with  the  irrigation  of  mentioned.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  for 
arid  lands,  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  the  power  sites  being  permitted  to  pass  be- 
minerals,  or  railway  operation.  The  force  yond  pubhc  control,  as  the  future  may  re- 
ef these  statements  is  better  understood  when  quire  the  development  of  all  their  potential- 
it  is  known  that  the  maintenance  of  a  con-    ities. 
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We  seem  to  be  in  a  measure  at  the  thresh-  beyond  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  investment 

old    of   hydro-electric   development    on    the  ^"^  ,<^ost  of  operation,  or  entry  into  any  agrcc- 

^  ki'^  j^^^*           J          u  J         J               -.u  ment  or  combination  to  limit  the  supply  of  elec- 

pubhc  domam,  and  much  depends  upon  the  t^ical  current,  or  failure  to  operate  the  plant; 

right  solution  of  these  problems,  and  espe-  and. 

cially  upon  the  legislation  governing  the  dis-  7' That  all  books  and  accounts  shall  always  be 

position  of  power  sites  on  the  public  lands.  ^"?|^<^t  ^^  the  inspection  of  the  departmait 

J                     ^             ,           _^r^i.Ti*  Unreasonable  or  narrow   restrictions  beyond 

In  my  recent  annual  report  to  the  Fresi-  the  necessity  of  public  protection  against  mon- 

dent  I  have  said  on  this  subject :  opoly.  or  extortion  in  charges,  will,  of  course, 

In  anticipation  of  new  legislation  by  Congress  xll^ll^'l^^'l^^^^^^^^     ""^UrTr  "°  "f  ^"!  V'^^^ 

to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  power  sites  on  the  T^ukv^I^I  j'^  "^"^^  therefore   while  pving  fufl 

public  domain  bj?  private  persons  or  corpora-  Public  protection  agamst  the  abuses  of  the  pnvi- 

tions   with   the  view   of   monopolizing   or   ad-  jeges  extended    so  far  as  consistent  encourage 

versely  controlling  them  against  the  public  in-  ^'^J'^'"^".*  '"  these  projects;  and  it  must  always 

terest.  there  have  been  temporarily  withdrawn  ^      ?^  '"  n*"*^!!*^^*  excessive  charges  for  the 

from  all  forms  of  entry  approximately  603^55  /''^^"^hise  will  fall  upon  the  consumer     Legis- 

acres,  covering  all  locations  known  to  possess  ?^*?";?^  ^^'^  character  proceeds  upon  the  theory 

power  possibilities  on  unappropriated  lands  out-  \^^^    Congress    can    impose    such    contractural 

side  of  national   forests.     Without  such   with-  ^^""^  and  conditions  as  it  sees  fit  m  the  sale 

drawals  these   sites  would  be   enterable  under  °''  "se  permitted  of  Government  lands,  so  long 

existing  laws,  and  their  patenting  would  leave  ^^  such  limitations  do  not  conflict  with  the  pow- 

the   general   Government   powerless   to   impose  ^"  properly  exercised  by  the  State  wherein  they 

any  limitations  as  to  their  use.  ^^y  ^  situated. 

If  the  federal  Government  desires  to  exer-  «,,                                    .             ,                ... 

dse  control  or   supervision  over  water-power  ^ "«    statement    made     under    condition 

development  on  the  public  domain,  it  can  only  three  of  the  quotation  that  **  a  transfer  to 

do  so  by  limitations  imposed  upon  the  disposal  the    United    States   of   the   necessary   water 

f/„rTe  t"a1erTrfX  S;4m"sTi;i'g%Sbt'S  "g^ts  to  permit  of  the.  estimated  power  de- 

to  State  jurisdiction  in  their  appropriation  and  velopment   be  made,     is  intended   to  reach 

beneficial  use.     I  would  therefore  advise  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  water  rights  ap- 

Congress  be  asked  to  enact  a  measure  that  will  purtenant  to  the  lands  for  the  better  security 

authorize  the  classification  of  all  lands  capable  e  ..^  r«^„«,^«,^«4.  :«  ^^^^  ^t  -.u-  t^^i^i^.JL 

of   being  used   for   water-power   development,  ^^  *^  Government  in  case  of  the  forfeiture 

and  to  direct  their  disposal,  through  this  de-  of  the  easement.     This  provision  would  be 

partment,  under  substantially  the  following  con-  of  no  consequence  in  States  where  the  local 

ditions :      ,      . ,              ,   ,     ,    ^                ^  .  laws  make  the  waters  appurtenant  upon  ap- 

I.  That  the  title  to  such  lands  be  reserved  in  nr„oriation 

the  federal  Government,  and  only  an  easement  P*^|Pria^»on. 

granted  for    the    purpose    of    developing    and  Ine  essential    features  of  such  proposed 

transmitting  electrical   power   for   private   and  legislation  are  not  so  much  in  time  limita- 

public  use.  and  for  the  storage  of  waters  for  ^,0^5  and  in  the  rates  and  charges  imposed 

^rihrf^reasTr^enlt  ^l^led  for  a  lin,-  ^^r  the  use  or  privilege  as  in  preserving  a 

ited  period,  with  a  maximum  of  at  least  thirty  reasonable  control  and  supervision  that  will 

years,  and  the  option  of  renewal  for  stated  pe-  not  retard  the  investment  of  capital,  but  will 

riods  upon  agreed  terms ;                  .  ^  ^       ,  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  ac- 

3.  That  entry  shall  be  accompanied  by  plans  ~L    i„  1  iT,,  ^l^  n^^r-^^-.^*. 
and  specifications  covering  the  works  sought  to  corded  by  the  Government. 

be  installed,  and  covering  the  maximum  horse-  Each  drop  of  water  that  falls  m  Califor- 

power  capable  of  development  at  such  site;  also,  nia,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  several  other  of 

that  a  substantial  entry  fee  be  paid  to  show  good  ^^j.  Western  States  and  Territories  is  needed 

faith,  and  that  a  transfer  to  the  United  States  r  ^  j:^«.^;k,. «..•/>«  ,.,x^^  «.K«  «..*^.v,.u....«.l  i«»^. 

of  the  necessary  water  rights  to  permit  of  the  *?r  distribution  upon  the  agricultural  lands 

estimated  power  development  be  made;  they  contain.     Many  of  these  areas  can  be 

4.  That  the  construction  period  allowed  entry-  watered  only  by  the  utilization  of  the  poivcr 
men  for  the  development  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  possibilities  of  the  sources  of  water  supply 
of  such  power  shall  not  extend  beyond  tour  „^  1^,  „^  1  •  1  ^  1  ^„  1  ^^  r*,^^..,-.  «c>  .^k...^:^^! 
years,  or^ch  further  time  as  may  be  granted  under  as  high  a  head  or  pressure  as  physical 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  a  proper  conditions  will  permit.     1  he  rich  valleys  of 

showing;  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and 

5.  That  a  moderate  charge  shall  be  made  on  j^g  undlled  valleys  of  the  Colorado  River 
the  capital  invested,  or  upon  the  gross  earnings  mi   •     ^*        u         j       *  j  -.     *u  •     u^  •. 

of  the  project  for  the  first  ten  years  of  opert  will  m  time  have  devoted  to  their  best  i«c 

tion,  adjusted  at  each  subsequent  ten-year  pe-  all  available  sources  of  water  supply  and  me 

riod.  and  equitably  determined  by  appraisement ;  world   and    humanity    will    thereby    become 

6.  That  all  rights  and  ^sements  shall  be  for-  permanently  enriched,  and  so  it  must  be  with 
feitable  for  failure  to  make  development  within  ;,  ,  .  /  .  ,  j  '^^  „,k-.^-.,r-^  •x^^  **-^ 
the  limitations  imposed,  or  upon  entry  into  any  the  plain  and  the  desert  wherever  they  can 
contract  or  combination  to  charge  or  fix  rates  be  married  to  the  water  from  the  mountains. 


FIFTH   AVENUE   FACADE   OF   THE   METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM   OF   ART.    NEW   YORK 

II^iteDBlons  alrciid;  planni^d  vrlll  make  tbla  one  of  the  Ulcest  art  muaeumg  In  Ibe  irotld) 

ART    ACTIVITIES  IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

BY  ERNEST  KXAUFFT 

'  I  'HE  news  published  last  month  that  the  educational  work.  We  also  hear  of  the  ad- 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  had  vance  that  has  been  made  in  the  movement 
opened  one  of  the  most  commodious  art  gal-  on  foot  in  Cleveland  for  the  erection  of  a 
leries  in  the  United  Stales,  if  not  in  the  large  art  gallery  and  school. 
world,  brought  home  vividly  to  the  Amcri-  One  of  the  most  significant  recent  events 
can  people  certain  important  activities  in  the  that  ^as  set  people  to  thinking  upon  the 
field  of  art  patronage  and  art  education  in  value  of  art  patronage  occurred  last  year 
this  country.  Developments  have  been  go-  when  the  art  world  witnessed  a  remarkable 
ing  on  quietly  for  some  years.  phenomenon  in  the  meteoric  success  of  the 
First,  in  January,  1906,  came  the  news  Spanish  painter  SoroUa,  an  exhibition  of 
that  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  had  pre-  whose  work  was  held  in  the  little  Spanish 
sentcd  his  entire  art  collection  to  the  Gov-  Museum  in  New  York  Cit>-.  Of  similar 
ernment,  to  be  placed  in  Washington  at  his  import  were  the  exhibition  of  German  art 
death.  Then  came  the  news  that  William  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  the 
T.  Evans,  of  New  York,  had  given  to  the  spring  and  the  Hudson-Fulton  exhibition 
national  Government  a  carefully  selected  col-  held  there  in  the  autumn.  The  successes  of 
lection  of  American  paintings.  These  will  these  three  exhibitions  aroused  public  intcr- 
bc  shown  in  the  galleries  of  the  new  National  est  in  the  function  of  an  art  museum. 
Museum  in  Washington  this  month.  Last  , 
winter  the  Academy  of  Design  petitioned  the 
Legislature  (unsuccessfully)  for  a  site  in 
Central  Park  for  a  permanent  exhibition  gal-  Few  people  realize  how  efTective  a  muse- 
leiy.*  Recently  it  became  known  that  the  um  may  be  in  arousing  interest  in  works  of 
American  Academy  in  Rome  is  endeavoring  art.  The  Sorolla  exhibition  v/as  an  espe- 
to  raise  an  endowment  of  one  million  dol-  cially  striking  example  of  this. 
Istrs   ($1,000,000)   for  the  extension  of  its  At  the  beginning  of  last  season  in  New 
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though  he  has  clear  vision, 
is  sorely  lacking  in  good 
taste,  does  not  matter. 
Every  one  felt  that  the 
efficacy  of  a  museum  was 
fully  tested  and  had  proved 
a  brilliant  success. 

Yet  it  was  amusing,  if 
not  sad,  to  see  people  en- 
thuse over  such  garish 
color,  apparently  ignorant 
of  our  American  painters 
who,  like  Weir,  Hassam, 
Metcalf ,  Thayer,  and 
Lothrop,  are  never  guilt>- 
of  such  banal  coloring,  but 
really  excel  So  roll  a  in 
color  efltccts.  as  Whistler 
excelled  Frith. 


"SANTA   MARIA   DELLA   SALUTE" 
>r  Iir  Jubd  S.  [jarK>^nt  in  tht  Brooklyn  Inatitute  of  A 


£ud  ScleDWH.    A  miueiim 

to  SoTolll's  Is  that  of  tbe  Snrgcnt  watec-colc 
BrooklfD  Inatltnte  of  Arts  nnd  Scienecs, 
evince  the  BDod  laate  ot  the  American  arlUt 
the  idTance  that  ralor  oLmrrratlon  his  mi 
sketched  will  stand  for  mnoy  j-eara  to  come 
water-«olor  treatment  ;  and  their  acqulaDloo 
— tbanka  lo  President  Ileal).— Is  an  ewnt  no 


intllbesls 

lOBht  by  the 
ea    not    onlj 


Probably  the  very  fore- 
most   art    patron    in     the 
United    States   is   Mr.   J, 
Pierpont     Morgan,     and 
there  is  a  general   impres- 
sion   that    his    large    col- 
lection    of     antiques     will 
eventually  find  its  way  in- 
York  probably  not  one  layman  out  of  a  thou-    to   our   museums.      His    recent    gift   to   the 
sand  had  ever  heard  of  SoroJla,  or  ten  out  of     Metropolitan  Museum  of  the  "  Hocntschrl 
a  hundred  had  ever  heard  of  the  Hispanic    collection,"    that  was  formerly   in    the  pos- 
Museum.    A  few  weeks  after  the  exhibition    session  of  the  Paris  architect  and  decorator, 
was  opened  thousands  of  people  were  finding    George  Hoentschel,  consisted  of  three  hun- 
their    way    to    Washington     Heights,    and    dred  and  sixty-four  packing  cases,  contain- 
crowding  the  museum  to 
suHocatian.     Some  nights 
it  was  necessary  to  let  in 
the  crowds  in  relays,  and 
before  a  few  months  had 
passed   there  was  hardly 
a  person  in  the  city  who 
had    any    remote   interest 
in  art  but  had  seen  the 
collection    of    pictures   by 
this  Spanish  artist.    More- 
over,   for  the   most  part, 
these    visitors    were    en- 
thusiastic   in    their    admi- 

Whether  or  not  one 
believes,  as  many  artists 
and  critics  do,  that  Sor- 
olla  is  a  great  master,  or 
whether  one  believes  that 
the  painter  is  o  n  1  y  a 
second-class    artist,    who,  jhe  BROOKLYN  institute  OF  arts  and  saENCES 
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most  advanced  and  refined  character.  When 
placed  in  Washington  it  will  be  a  lesson  for 
the  American  people,  and  will  mark  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  that  art  in  the  future  will 
have  to  reach  in  order  to  command  recog- 
nition. 

The  whole  collection  iorms  a  sort  of 
symphony  in  form  and  color.  It  is  an  object- 
lesson  in  that  haVmony  which  a  collector  may 
obtain  by  selecting  from  the  ver>-  best  art  of 
all  countries.  A  Whistler,  a  Dewing,  a 
Chinese  vase,  a  Japanese  enamel,  a  Hokusai 
drawing,  are  placed  near  one  another.  Yet 
they    all   harmonize   because    they 


work  of  synthetic  i 


(Id  BnDlmore  (hp  tamous  "Walters  collection." 
now  owned  by  H^nry  Walters.  Esq.,  but  OTlglnally 
owoed  by  hie  father.  willlBm  T.  Waltera,  Is  open  to 
(be  public  during  the  Lenten  seaaoD  each  jear.  Mr. 
Wallers  waa  an  early  buyer  ot  Batblion  pictures, 
and  the  eoUectlOD  tncludes  aome  beautiful  MlUela  Id 
oils  and  paiteta;  It  also  comprlsee  some  rsre  Bacye 
broniea,  and  ■npnb  eiamples  ol  Oriental  pottery.) 

ing  examples  of  both  casts  and  genuine 
antiques, — in  the  way  of  wood-carving, 
furniture,  and  interior  decorations  from 
the  Gothic  times  through  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. This  collection  will  soon  be  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  also  built  himself  a 
private  gallery  in  New  York,  where  he  will 
house  some  of  his  most  valuable  art  treasures. 

Mrs.  John  Gardner,  of  Boston,  has  be- 
come a  public  benefactor  in  that  she  opens 
her  house  to  the  public  a  portion  of  the  time 
each  year,  where  may  be  seen  rare  examples 
of  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  and  Whistler. 


From  the  view- 
point of  taste  the 
Charles  L.  Freer 
collection  already 
referred  to,  though 
not  a  large  one,  is 
one  of  supreme  ex- 
cellence. It  is  per- 
haps the  most  im- 
portant collection 
ever  made  in  this 
or  any  other  coun- 
trj'-  '"  modern 
times, — from  the 
fact  that  it  com- 
prises   art    of    the 


(From  Ihe  Fee- 


Museum, — the  Hoi 


,  who  have  selected 
from  nature  only 
what  is  beautiful 
and  have  used 
their  mediums 
beautifully. 

Such  a  collec- 
tion is  a  hundred- 
fold more  valiiaj)le 
to  a  nation  than 
such  collections  as 
the  "Wolf  col- 
lection "  in  the 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, with  its 
Bouguereaus,  Cots, 
and  Meyer  von 
Bremens.  The 
Evans  pictures  arc 
likewise  of  a  high 
standard  of  excel- 
lence, being  by 
such  painters  as 
La  Farge,  Homer, 
Tryon,  Dewing, 
Thayer,  and 
Twachtman. 

Mr.  Hearn's  re- 
cent  gifts  of  Amer- 
ican   paintings    to 
the     Metropolitan 
i,  the  Weir,  the  Chase, 


the  Hassam,  and  the  Thayer,  are  of  the  same 
caliber  as  the  Freer  and  Evans  pictures, 

LOANS    FROM    PRIVATE    COLLECTIONS 

Then  there  are  collectors  who  loan  pictures 
to  clubs  and  special  exhibitions  where  a 
limited  puhlic  see  them,  as  at  the  monthly 
exhibitions  of  the  Union  League,  the  Lotos, 
and  Century  Clubs,  and  occasional  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Democratic  and  Engineers' 
Club  in   New  York.     Here,  we  see  choice 
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Dougherty,  Daingcriicid, 
Lathrop,  Williams,  and 
Yates. 

INFLUENCES     THAT     HAVE 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  CRYS- 
TALLIZATION 

The  World's  Fairs,  such 
as  the  exhibitions  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1876,  in  Chi- 
cago, in  1893,  and  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1904,  and  the 
Pan  American  in  Buffalo, 
in  1901,  have  taught  us  to 
compare  our  ou'n  art  with 
that  of  Europe,  and  to 
profit  by  the  compan'son. 

Art  treasures,  too,  that 
came  to  these  exhibitions 
have  often  found  a  perma- 
nent home  here.  The  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair  left  its 
art  building  to  become  the 
Field  Museum  and  the  St. 
THE  aNONNATI  MUSEUM  OF  ART  Louis    Exposition    left    its 

art  building  to  the  St. 
canvases  from  the  collection  of  W,  T.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  A  number  of 
Evans,  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Humphries,  and  plaster  casts  also  of  the  Fair  statues  found 
Samuel  Untermyer.  These  exhibitions  are  their  way  into  the  Museum's  permanent  col- 
frequently  of  vital  help  to  our  younger  lection;  just  as  a  number  of  casts  from  the 
painters,  inasmuch  as  they  often  see  their  Trocadero  that  were  sent  from  Paris  to  the 
own  canvas  hung  side  by  side  with  the  worlc  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  in  1893,  after- 
of  such  veterans  as  Martin,  Inness,  Wyant,  ward  went  to  the  Art  Institute. 
Blakelock,  and  Twachtman.  It  is  i 
ing  too  much  to  assert  that  this  broad  policy 
of  the  Lotos  Club  has  had  much  to  do  with  The  usual  plan  of  an  art  museum  is  to 

raising    the    standard    of    the    work    of    the    emphasize  the  historic  progress  of  the  arts. 
j'Ounger     men,     such     as     Bogart,     Dessar,    Generally  on  the  lower  floors  are  collections 


THE    PLAN    OF   THE    MUSEUM    IN    CENERAI, 


THE    ALBRIGHT    ART    GALLERY.    BUFFALO 
.  (Elgbt  csryatlda  by  Si.  liuuclens  surporl  the  eotablalurei.     TU«  hitc  Cliuiles  M.  I< 
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of  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  from  these  lead  stairways 
to  rooms  devoted  to  the  Renaissance,  and 
then  to  modern  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Antique  and  Medieval 
sculpture  is  usually  in  chronological  order, 
but  American  sculpture  has  very  often  had  to 
wedge  its  way  in,  in  haphazard  style. 

It  was,  we  believe,  first  in  Chicago,  and 
later  in  St.  Louis,  that  genuine  fostering  was 
bestowed  upon  American  sculpture;  and 
many  monuments,  by  St,  Gaudens,  French, 


MUSEUM  OF  T 


t    SCHOOL, 


(In  connecllan  w[Ib  the  Cncp^r  t'ulon  Art  Scbool 
Id  New  I'ork  there  Is  ft  TiT.r  Int<.'i'i'>itlnE  iniiaeuin,  nut 
well  enougb  kaown  to  (lie  public.  In  It  are  some 
rare  einmplps  of  (be  Industrial  Brts.  as  ta  (he  case 
to  tbe  Museum  ol  the  Fmniilvanla  School  ol  lodus- 

klnd.  where  there  ebould  be  n 


•  dllTeri 
Euetat  In  dllTrrent  adisea  ot 
and    Unlshed    marlilea    aho' 


Herron  Institute  of  Indianapolis  also  holds 
regular  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibitions. 

SOMH      I'ROBI.E.MS      OF      MUSEUM      MANAGE- 


:  ilmplf  exhibit  annuallr  at  the  Fine  Arts 
1  New"  York  City.  Here  are  held  Ibe  an- 
tlons  of  the  Academy  (which  In  1890  con- 
Bolldated  with  the  Society  ot  AmerlcsD  Artists),  of 
tbe  Archlteclnrn]  League,  the  American  Water  Color 
Sorletr.  im  the  Nitw  Vork  Woter  Color  Club,  and 
occailanally  the  eihlbltlons  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society.  In  the  upper  Hoors  are  beld  (he  classes  of 
(he  Art  Students'  Uague.l 

Barnard,  and  others  scattered  about  the 
United  States,  arc  represented  in  the  Chi- 
cago and  the  St.  Louis  museums  by  the  orig- 
inal plaster  models  or  by  replicas. 

In  regard  to  esihibiting  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  there  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  gen- 
erally very  little  systematic  guardianship.  If 
handicraft  objects  come  the  way  of  the 
museum  they  are  put  in  cases  without  very 
explicit  labels.  But  recently,  in  Chicago,  the 
Art  Institute  allows  the  Arts  and  Crafts  , 
Society  to  exhibit  within  its  walls,  and  the 


The  segregating  of  collections  according 
o   countries   and   periods   is   to   prevail    in 


iil,llc  Lllirarj-,  Ne» 
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man  Secessionists,  the  work  of  Sorolla.  and 
Zualago,  that  could  not  have  been  imported 
had  one  museum  alone  borne  the  expense  of 
bringing  the  pictures  here. 

An  art  museum  or  institution  docs  well 
to  apply  its  machinery  to  practical  uses,  and 
to  adjust  itself  to  environment. 

When  some  twenty  years  ago  Professor 
Ives,  of  the  St.  Louis  art  school,  took  the 
pains  to  form  a  collection  of  stoneware 
products  because  of  their  possible  influence  on 
the  clay  industries  of  Missouri,  and  gave 
Sunday  talks  to  the  workmen  of  the  neigh- 
boring potteries,  which  he  illustrated  wth 
the  stoneware  specimens,  he  thus  utilized  a 
function  of  a  museum  that  b  too  often 
neglected  by  art  directors. 

In  many  of  our  colleges  a  lecture  course 
in  the  history  of  art  often  fails  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  students.  It  would  be 
much  wiser  for  these  colleges  to  offer  prac- 
tical courses,  and  make  the  pupils  actually 
A  STUDENT  OF  pOTTERv  master  some  minor  branch  of  the  arts. 

ilo  (be  Hccbanlcs  Inatltute,  itMbester,  M.  r.)  Perhaps  the  most  successful  application  of 

this    principle    of    practical    instruction    has 
the  new  Boston  Museum  of  Art;  which  will    been  made  in  Newcomb  College,  the  Art  De- 
be  a  collection  of  small  buildings  each  de-    partment   of  Tulane   University  of  Louisi- 
voted  to  the  art  of  one  country ;  Egyptian  art    ana,  at  New  Orleans,    The  graduates  of  the 
in  one  building,  Grecian  in  another.     From    college  are  not  full-fledged  painters  or  art 
the  historic  scholar's  vie^vpoint   this   is  an   critics,  but  they  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
ideal    arrangement,    for    he    thus    sees    at    a 
glance  that  a  nation's  art  instinct  expresses 
itself   not   only   in   sculpture   and   painting 
alone  but  in  ail  kinds  of  form,  from  archi- 
tecture through  to  the  minor  arts. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  it  may  be  remarked,  arranged 
chronologically  and  luxuriantly  illustrated, 
is  a  perfect  example  of  what  an  art  museum 
catalogue  should  be.  One  may  take  it  home 
and  put  it  on  his  shelf  with  his  encyclopedias 
and  text-books,  and  refer  to  it  many  times 
after,  as  he  would  refer  to  a  standard  history 
(.f  art. 

In  time,  we  shall  doubtless  see  more 
mutual  organization  among  our  art  institu- 
tions. There  will  be  exchange  of  professors 
and  lecturers  paid  from  a  common  fund. 
Already  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  the 
schools  have  arranccd  with  New  York  in- 
structors like  Cha5c,  I^(v,  and  Mucha  for 
short  courses.  The  lecture  courses  in  Chi- 
cago are  admirable,  including  the  best  speak- 
ers in  the  country. 

Traveling  exhibitions  arc  now  fairly  well 
organized    in    the  West;    Buffalo,    Chicago,  "the  assumptios  of  the  vrRciN" 

St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburg  have  recently  seen        m^.  ,,-i  ,jreco.    Owne<j  hv  iiie  Art  insiituie  or 
collections  of  the  Glasgow  school,  the  Ger-  cskngoi 
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WILLIAM    M     CHASE    GIVING    A  "TALK"    TO    HIS    PAINTING    CLASS    AT    THE    ART    STUDENTS- 
LEAGUE.    NEW    YORK 

(The  Art  Slmtems'  I^ajfue  was  oritanlied  some  tWfnty-flve  jtars  axo  by  a  liixl.v  of  BtuaentB,  mogtlj 
from  the  AcBdemy  Schnols,  who  wpro  diHatlsfled  with  the  nuiihods  of  tcnchlne  there.  The  gcUool  bu  bwn 
from  tbe  beglnnjiig  fljlf-Bunportlng.  and  wJthout  endowment,  though  ■  tew  prlies  have  been  preaented  bf 
Interealcd  patronn.  For  a  nuralier  of  jpnta  the  League  held  BUpremacj'  b«  tbe  represt^Dlnlive  art  achooT 
of  the  conDtrj' ;  tiurh  men  aa  William  M.  Chaae,  Carrol  Beekwlth,  Waller  Shlrlnw,  Keti^ao  Coi.  Hrorge  D« 
FoiVBt  Bntab  bBving  bi>rii  among  lia  Inniruclora.) 

of  understanding  thoroughly  the  applied  arts,  chemists  as  well  as  modelers  and  designers, 

such    as    pottery,    embroidery,    metal    work,  They  know  the  pottery  process  from  A  to  Z. 

rug  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.     Probably  no  Arts  Leon    Volkmar,   *  pupil   of   his    father,   the 

and  Crafts  school  in  the  country  has  shown  pioneer    potter,    teaches    the    same    scientific 

such    excellence    in    its    output.      Prof.    E.  principles  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of 

Woodward,  director  of  the  Art  Department,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.     This  school,  of 

thus  explains  the  admirable  purpose  of  this  which  Leslie  W.  Miller  has  long  been  princi- 

school;  pal,  conducts  large  classes  in  carpet  weaving, 

The  Art-Craft  Building  has  become  a  clear-  ^""^  "1^"-  '"'n''''  ''^!"'^^«  °*  applied  design, 

ins-house  of  all  an  school  products  and  thus  as  well  as  m  illustrating,  drawing  and  pamt- 

the  old  Italian  bottega  idea  of  keeping  a  shop.  '"C-      >-\   'S   affiliated    with    the   Museum,    m 

so  (o  speak,  finds  a  sort  of  reflection  in  our  Memorial   Hall.  Fairmount  Park,  which  is 

work.     ...     I   am  interested   lo   sec   that  ihe  under   the   charge   of    Edwin   Atlee   Barber, 

commercial   idea   so    far   from   infJucncinit   the  „.ho   makes   a   specialty   of   collecting   early 

■roved**?t""   ''*'*'"'^'^  ''^'  unquestionably   im-  American  pottery. 
''*'^*     '  ■  In    New   York,    the   National    Society   of 

At  Alfred   Center,   New   York,   Prof.   F.  Craftsmen  has  rooms  in  the  building  of  the 

IJinns    teaches    his    ceramic    students    to    be  National   Arts  Club.     The  club,  of  which 
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the  National  Art  Teaching 
Association  two  years  ago 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  and 
afterwards  in  London, 
showed  how  widc^rcad 
was  this  correlating  ot 
drawing,  coloring,  and 
modeling  with  other  forms 
of  study,  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  J.ccraiivc  design 
and  composition  are  taught 
more  scientifically  to-day 
THE  CORCORAN  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WAMBNGTON,  D.  c  than  ever  before,  thanks  to 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Dow, 
Spencer  Trask  is  President,  and  Charles  dc  who  at  the  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Teachers 
Kay  an  active  member,  interests  itself  in  all  College  has  long  conducted  a  strennous 
New  York  art  matters,  and  exhibits  regular-  course  of  Normal  work,  influencing  art 
ly  the  work  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  more  teaching  far  and  wide.  The  Pratt  Institute, 
especially  of  craftsmen.  under  the  directorship  of  Prof.  Walter  Scott 


The  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement  has  indeed  per- 
meated to  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  kindergar- 
tens. The  child  is  no 
longer  limited  to  drawing 
cubes  or  spheres  or  to  pen- 
cil lines.  But  the  fingers 
that  to-day  hold  the  pencil 
to  portray  a  floral  form, 
may  to-morrow  model  In 
wax  or  clay,  or  the  next  dav 

cut  in  wood  with  a  knife.  THE  PRATT  INSTTruTE.   BROOKLYN 

In    such    schools    as    the 

Ethical   Culture  School   in   New  York  one    Pcrrj',  gives  practical  instruction  in  the  arts 
sees  art  work  closely  correlated  with  all  the    and  crafts  to  thousands  of  pupils, 
other  studies.  In  some  of  our  art  schools,  as  the  Art  In- 

The  exhibition  held  under  the  auspices  of    stitute  in   Chicago,  as  soon  as  the  students 

have  learned  the  rudiments 
of  their  art  some  practical 
application  of  it  is  made. 
For  example,  the  students 
in  the  mural  decoration 
class  are  given  some  large 
historical  paintings  to  exe- 
cute for  the  public  schools. 
Seeing  these  in  place  upon 
the  walls  proves  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  pupils. 

Mr,  Lorado  Taft,  who 
has  charge  of  the  sculpture 
class  at  the  Institute,  is  a 
strong  believer  in  giving 
his  pupils  an  opportunity 
THE.  CHICAGO  ART  iNSTmjTE  '»    "ork    in    unison    ^^■ith 
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T  GALLERY,    MILWAUKEE  THE  FHILADELFHIA  SCHOOL  OF  D; 


CIBBES  MEMORIAL  ART  BUlLmNG,  ClIAKLESTON,  S.  C.  THE   PENNSYLVANIA    MUSEUM 

him.    They  ivorked  together  in  modeling  a  that  is,  a  room  where  the  students  work  to- 

"  Nymph    Fountain,"    "  Primitive    Burial,"  gether  with  the  master,  as  they  worked  in 

and   "  An    Incident    in    the   Temple,"   and  the  studios  of  the  masters  of  the  Renaissance, 

helped   Mr.  Taft  considerably  in  the  final  It  is  a  mistake  for  a  student  to  think  that 

EH^up  of  "The,  Blind."      Mr,  Taft  appro-  New  York  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 

prialely  calls  his  class-room  "  The  Bottega  "  ;  study.     There  are  dozens  of  art  institutions 
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THE    MARYLAND   INSTITUTE,   BALTIM 


throughout  the  countrj'  whose  standard  is 
equally  high.  The  work  done  in  the  Bos- 
ton   Museum    of    Fine    Arts,    in    Philadel- 
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THE   NEW   BOSTON   MUSEUM   OF   HNE   ARTS   OPENED   TO   THE   PUBUC   IN   NOVEMBER.  19(»    : 

phii,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  is  of  an  aca-       The  general  art  student  as  well  as  the  %r« 

demic   standard   quite   on   a   par   with    the   craftsman  often  gains  much  benefit  from  thft 

high  standards  of  the  French  schools.  art   departments    in    the    libraries.      Frank 

Weitcnkampf,  Curator  of  the  Print  Dcpart- 

FOREIGN    SCHOLARSHIPS   AVAILABLE  .      r  ..u      VT  v      i.    d    ui-      i  -L 

mcnt  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  ar> 
Columbia  University  teaches  architecture    ranges  exhibitions  of  Whistler  etchings,  Datt> 
and    the    University    of    Pennsylvania    and    mier   lithographs,   and   Japanese   wood-cuu 
Harvard  College  give  de- 
grees for  courses  of  study 
in  Art  History,  * 

The  traveling  fellow- 
ships connected  with  tnany 
university  courses  are  nu- 
merous, giving  the  student 
opportunities  of  studying 
in  Paris,  at  the  American 
School  at  Rome,  at  the 
American  School  at  Ath- 
ens, or  of  traveling  in 
Europe  and  the  East. 

Decorative     painting,  THE  crrv   ART  MUSEUM.  ST.   LOUIS 

sculpture,     and     architec- 
ture are  studied  in  the  American  School  at    that    arc   h-'-hly    instructive    to    students    in 
Rome,  of  which  Frederic  Crowninshield  has    graphic  arts.     In  many  libraries  photogriq>hs 
just  been  appointed  art  director.  of  paintings  and  architecture  are  available. 


Other  influences  working  for  ihc  general  art  improvemenl  arc:  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  of  which  F.  D.  Millet  is  secretary;  the  American 
Chapier  of  Architects,  of  whicli  Glenn  Brown  is  secretary,  with  its  head<iuarters  also  in 
Washington;  the  Mtmieipal  Art  Societies  of  New  York  and  many  other  cities,  the  Society 
of  Beaux-Arts  Architects,  which  has  established  a  course  of  study,  modeled  on  the  French 
system.  While  the  directors  and  curators  who  are  working  to  build  up  our  museums  and 
schools  (besides  those  mentioned  in  our  article)  must  not  go  unnamed.  Among  these  are; 
J.  H.  Gest,  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum;  William  Henry  Fox,  of  the  John  Herron  Art  Insti- 
tute; James  Simons,  of  the  Gibbes  Memorial  An  Building:  Mrs.  Dunlop  Hopkins,  founder  of 
the  Xew  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women;  Emily  Sartain,  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Design  for  Women;  Frank  von  der  Lancken,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Rochester; 
Miss  G.  1.  Norton,  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art ;  George  Raab.  of  the  Layton  Art  Gallery ; 
Frederick  Dielman,  of  Cooper  Union  .^rt  School ;  Frederick  B.  McGuire.  of  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art;  Arthur  Fairbanks,  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts;  William  M.  R.  French,  of 
the  Art  Institute,  Chicago;  John  M.  Benttv.  of  the  Carnegie  Institute;  William  H.  Goodyear, 
of  the  Art  Institute.  Brooklyn;  James  MacAllister.  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  A.H. 
Grilfith,  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art:  George  W.  Stevens,  of  the  Toledo  Museurn  of  Art; 
Janies  Frederick  Hopkins,  of  the  Maryland  Institute;  J.  C.  Dana.  Librarian  of  the  Newark 
Public  Library,  and   Miss   Cornelia   B.   Sage.  Assistant   Director   of   the   Albright   Art   Gallery. 


RUSSIA'S  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


BY  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 

TT  is  scarcely  two  hundred  years  since  Rus-  tempts  at  reform,  culminating  inevitably  in 
sia,  under  the  tutelage  of  Peter  the  new  loans  and  fresh  issues  of  paper.  In 
Great,  began  her  career  as  a  member  of  the  1820  the  government  began  to  borrow  in 
European  family  of  nations,  and  all  of  the  London  through  the  Barings  and  in  1822 
notable  landmarks  in  the  financial  history  of  in  Paris  through  the  Rothschilds, 
the  empire  fall  within  the  period  since  the  Although  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  sub- 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was,  jected  Russian  credit  to  something  of  a 
indeed,  in  the  second  half  of  that  century,  strain,  pushing  up  the  interest  rate  for  a  time 
covered  largely  by  the  reign  of  the  Empress  to  7.3  per  cent.,  the  English  and  French 
Catherine  II.,  that  the  nation  was  set  upon  loans  of  the  twenties  were  easily  placed  at 
the  high  road  of  public  finance  that  has  led  what  had  come  to  be  the  customary  rate  on 
straight  to  the  two  and  a  half  billion  ruble  the  Amsterdam  bourse, — namely,  5  per  cent, 
budget  and  the  ten  billion  ruble*  indebted-  By  1844  loans  were  being  negotiated  at  4^/3 
ness  of  1909.  Here  commenced,  in  the  first  per  cent.,  and  not  even  the  Crimean  War 
place,  the  rapid  and  inevitable  piling  up  of  raised  the  rate  beyond  5J^  and  6.  None  the 
imperial  expenditures.  Then  began  also,  less,  Russian  finances  during  that  war  and 
with  the  establishment  in  1762  of  a  bank  at  the  close  of  it  were  in  a  desperate  condi- 
authorized  to  issue  assignats,  a  system  of  tion.  The  war  cost  well  over  a  billion  rubles 
paper  currency  which  was  destined  to  be  the  and  the  deficits  for  the^  four  years,  1853- 
bane  of  Russian  finance  until  at  least  well  1856,  amounted  to  796,770,000  rubles, 
down  into  our  own  day.  To  this  same  pe-  Loans  were  floated  ev^ery  year,  accompanied 
riod  one  traces  the  origins  of  the  national  by  heavy  issues  of  paper,  so  that  on  January 
debt  and  the  inauguration  of  Russia's  inter-  i,  1857,  the  interest-bearing  indebtedness 
minable  series  of  foreign  loans.  (foreign    and    domestic)    was    533,273,782 

rubles,  while  the  quantity  of  paper  in  cir- 

EARLY   APPEARANCE    OF   DEFICITS  ^,.U«.:'      „,«o   ^Qr.  Jyr.  Q .  /      u/ 

culation  was  009,279,044  rubles. 
Deficits  began  to  appear  in  the  crude  Some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
budgets  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  it  remained  nation  was  drifting  during  the  middle  of  the 
for  Catherine  to  introduce  the  policy  of  sys-  century  may  be  gathered  from  the  estimate 
tematic  borrowing.  The  first  Russian  loan  that  in  the  two  decades,  1845- 1865,  the  rev- 
to  be  floated  in  a  foreign  market  was  nego-  enues  increased  84  per  cent,  and  the  expendi- 
tiated  in  1769  to  defray  the  cos:  of  Cather-  tures  300  per  cent.  The  public  debt  grew 
ine*s  first  Turkish  war.  The  loan  was  at  the  rate  of  50,000,000  rubles  per  year, 
brought  out  by  two  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1866  it  stood  at  the  enormous  total 
It  was  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years  and  the  of  1,693,962,000  rubles.  The  Russo-Turk- 
security  offered  for  it  comprised  the  revenues  ish  War  of  1 877-1 878  was  another  period 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Esthoma  and  of  financial  stress,  the  total  costs  of  that 
Livonia,  together  with  the  duties  collected  struggle  aggregating,  by  January  i,  1880, 
at  the  four  ports  of  Riga;  Pemau,  Reval,  the  sum  of  1,020,578,489  rubles.  They 
and  Narva.  Under  this  arrangement  the  were  met  in  part  by  increased  taxation,  in 
Russian  Government  received,  during  the  Part  by  loans  negotiated  at  Amsterdam  and 
decade    1 769-1 779,   the  sum   of    10,000,000  Paris,  but  largely  by  new  issues  of  paper. 

florins,  at  an  interest  rate  of  Syi  per  cent,  borrowing  to  meet  regular  expendi- 
After  1779  loans  were  negotiated  at  Amster-  tures 

dam  almost  every  year,  the  rate  of  interest 

falling  occasionally  as  low  as  4  per  cent.  Meanwhile,  since  the  middle  of  the  cen- 

Russian  financial  history  thereafter  became  tury,  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  gov- 

one  long  story  of  mounting  expenditures,  ac-  ernment   had   been   increasing  more  rapidly 

cumulating  indebtedness,  and  ineffectual  at-  than   the  corresponding   revenues,   with   the 

-— -  .— - — ; -— rT~r: rr::r result  that  money  had  to  be  borrowed  not 

•  Tho  Russian  ruble  Is  equlvalont  to  a  little  more  i  ^  ^  ,.  ,  ,        , 

than  r>i  cents  In  American  currency.  alonc   to   meet  extraordinary   demands,   but 
60 
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also  to  cover  deficits  in  the  ordinary  budget,  able  series  of  loans,  which  during  the  past 

In  1850  the  ordinary  expenditure  alone  was  twenty  years  has  piled  up  a  French  invest- 

287,000,000  rubles;  in  i860  it  was  438,000,-  ment  in  Russia   (including  municipal  loans 

000,  and  in  1870,  563,000,000.  The  aug-  and  industrial  enterprises)  estimated  at  all 
mentation  has  continued  without  interrup-  the  way  from  9,000,000,000  to  12,000,000,- 
tion  to  our  own  day.  The  budget  for  1909  000  francs,  or  approximately  one-third  of  all 
contemplates  an  outlay  of  2,472,200,000  French  capital  invested  abroad.  Of  the 
rubles, — triple  the  amount  for  1880  and  9,800,000,000  rubles  of  Russian  indebtedness 
more  than  double  that  for  1890.  to-day,  something  like  3,500,000,000  are  held 

Closely  paralleling  this  growth  of  ordi-  in  France,  about  4,000,000,000  by  subjects 
nary  expenditure  during  the  past  fifty  years  of  the  Czar,  and  the  remainder  in  England, 
has  been  the  rise  of  expenditures  classed  as  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  countries, 
extraordinary    (aggregating    10415.000.000  ^^^^  ^^  ^„^  ^^^  ^.,^„     ^^^^ 
rubles   between    1886   and    1906)    and   the  •* 
mounting  of  the  public  debt  to  its  present  The    most   serious    strain    imposed    upon 
astounding    proportions.      On    January    i ,  Russian  finances  during  the  present  genera- 
1886,  the  debt  stood  at  5,200,000,000  rubles,  tion  was,  of  course,  that  occasioned  by  the 
divided  among  the  three  principal  branches  war  with  Japan  and  the  domestic  disorders 
of  extraordinary  expenditure  approximately  which    followed    upon    the   Russian    defeat, 
as  follows:  War,  2,000,000,000  rubles;  rail-  The  outlay  for  the  war  in  1904  amounted 
way    exploitation,    2,300,000,000,    and    the  to  676,800,000  rubles  and  in  1905  to  slightly 
agrarian  operations  of  the  government  con-  less  than  1,000,000,000.    This  enormous  ex- 
sequent  upon  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  penditure  was  met  by  a  variety  of  expedients, 
in   1 861,  742,000,000  rubles.     On  January  At  the  beginning  of  1904  there  was,  fortu- 

1,  1901,  the  amount  of  the  debt  was  6,550,-  nately  enough,  a  free  balance  in  the  Treasury 
000,000  rubles.  January  i,  1908,  it  stood  of  381,300,000  rubles.  By  reducing,  and 
at  9,800,000,000  rubles,  of  which  4,800,-  in  some  cases  entirely  canceling,  various 
000,000  represented  outlay  upon  war,  3,000,-  grants  in  the  budget  for  the  year  (the  rcv- 
000,000  upon  railways,  and  1,225,000,000  enue  receipts  also  being  fayorable)  the  ex- 
upon  land  banks  and  agrarian  activities.  cess  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  ex- 

TMMFiM^F  FORFirv  I nA v«;  pcnditurc  was  brought   up   to    111,400,000 

IMMiiNbc    rORJblijN    LOANS  t  i             x?*                           ^     nn                     i_       j            J 

rubles,  r  lye  per  cent.  1  reasury  bonds  and 
Growing  disparity  bet^\'een  revenues  and  3.6  per  cent.  Treasury  bills  yielded  382,000,- 
expenditures,  coupled  with  the  exceptional  000,  while  other  extraordinary  receipts  (ex- 
scarcity  of  free  capital  in  the  empire,  has  for  elusive  of  loans)  amounted  to  3,300,000 
decades  been  driving  the  government  of  the  rubles.  The  aggregate  resources  for  cover- 
Czar  to  the  increasingly  frequent  negotia-  ing  extraordinary  expenditure  amounted  dur- 
tion  of  foreign  loans.  First  it  was  to  the  ing  the  year  to  895,000,000  rubles,  of  which 
bourse  of  Amsterdam  that  recourse  was  had,  676,800,000  was  actually  used  for  the  war 
then  to  the  bankers  of  Genoa,  and  eventually  and  the  remainder  chiefly  for  railroad  con- 
to  those  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  From  st ruction.  In  1905  an  aggregate  of  cxtraor- 
the  middle  of  the  past  century  until  1887  dinary  expenditure  amounting  to  1,068,000,- 
Russian  securities  were  held  principally  in  000  rubles  was  covered  by  the  realization  of 
Germany.  Then  came  a  change.  Under  4J^  per  cent,  loans  (209,500,000  rubles) 
the  inspiration  of  Bismarck  the  German  press  and  5  per  cent,  interior  loans  and  Treasury 
predicted  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of  Russia  bills  (141,700,000  rubles),  realization  of  the 
and  the  Reichsbank  was  forbidden  to  ne-  balance  of  the  3.6  per  cent.  Exchequer  bills 
gotiate  Russian  loans.  Panic  seized  upon  issued  in  1904  (50,000,000  rubles),  and  the 
the  German  investors  and  they  promptly  dis-  remainder  of  the  free  balance  of  the  treas- 
posed  of  their  holdings  at  a  loss.  As  a  mat-  ury  from  1904  (61,800,000  rubles),  and  an 
ter  of  fact,  Bismarck  was  rather  unaccount-  issue  of  short-term  Treasury  bills  authorized 
ably  playing  into  the  hands  of  France,  where  by  decree  of  December  9,  1905  (400,000,- 
millions  of  capital  were  seeking  just  such  000  rubles).  To  swell  the  ordinary  revenues 
outlet  as  Russia  aflforded.  a  decree  of  December  31,  1904,  laid  an  in- 
There  happened  to  be  political  as  well  as  creased  tax  on  a  number  of  products  and 
economic  reasons  for  a  Franco- Russian  rap-  commercial  operations. 

prochement,  and  the  upshot  was  the  inaug-  In   1904  the  resources  of  the  government 

unition,   in   December,    1888,  of  a  remark-  were  supplemented  by  a  loan  of  300.000.000 
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rubles  floated  at  5  per  cent,  in  Paris.     For-  by  a  wretched  currency  system.    It  remained 

eign  loans  at  4^^  and  5  per  cent,  in  1905  for  M.  Witte,  upon  assuming  the  office  of 

aggregated  381,500,000  rubles,  including  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  1893,  to  regenerate 

150,000,000  raised  at  4>4  per  cent,  in  Ber-  the  system  of  securing  the  stability  of  the 

lin.     In  1906,  in  consequence  of  the  restora-  ruble  and  by  substituting  the  gold  standard 

tion  of  peace  and  in  view  of  the  prospective  for  the  depreciated  paper  currency.     Witte's 

establishment  of  constitutional  government,  predecessor,  Vishnigradski,  had  prepared  the 

Russian  credit  revived,  and  in  April  of  that  way  by  hoarding  up  a  gold  reserve  of  236,- 

year  the  government  was  able  to  secure  a  248,745  rubles.    After  putting  an  end  to  the 

loan  of  893,250,000  rubles  at  5  per  cent.,  speculation   in    rubles   at   Berlin,   Witte,   in 

floated  principally  in  Paris,  but  also  in  part  1895,   secured   sanction    for   transactions   at 

in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  the  exchange  rate  oi  lyi  credit  rubles  for  i 

St.  Petersburg.  gold  ruble,  and  for  a  new  arrangement  un- 

FIRST  LOAN  AUTHORIZED  Bv  THE  DUMA  ^'  which  payments  Were  to  be  made  to  the 

Ireasury  m  gold.     In   1897  the  reform  of 

The  most  recent  of  the  Russian  loans  is  the  currency  was  completed  by  the  adoption 

that  which  was  brought  out  in  Paris  during  of  the  gold  ruble  as  the  monetary  unit, — a 

the    past    May.      In    December,    1908,    the  new  sort  of  gold   ruble,  however,  equal  in 

Duma  authorized  Finance  Minister  Kokov-  exchange  value  to  the  credit  ruble,   not  to 

sov  to  borrow  560,000,000  rubles  to  meet  the  old  gold  ruble. 

300,000,000  rubles  of  5  per  cent.     Treasury  __  _ 

U      J     •          J   •      ,^^.         J^                       J   C   •*  •  ADOPTION   OF   THE    GOLD   STANDARD 

bonds  issued  m  1904  and  to  cover  a  dencit  in 

the  extraordinary  budget  of  1909,  occasioned  The   establishment   of   the   gold   standard 

chiefly  by  the  outlay  on   railroads  and   the  has,  however,  entailed  upon  the  Russian  Fi- 

army.    Of  the  total,  only  240,000,000  rubles  nance  Ministry  an  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 

was  to  represent  new  money,  the  remainder  lem, — that,  namely,  of  keeping  up  the  gold 

being  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  conversion,  reserve  in  the  face  of  an  unfavorable  balance 

The  issue  price  was  fixed  at  89^4,  with  in-  of  trade  and  a  perpetual  "  tribute  of  gold," 

terest  at  4^4  per  cent.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  form  of  interest  payments,  to  other 

of  the  total  amount  60,000,000  rubles  should  countries.     The  only  real  solution  that  has 

be  reserved  for  London  and  20,000,000  for  been  discovered  is  the  very  dubious  one  of 

Holland,  while  the   remaining  480,000,000  contracting  foreign  loans  and  selling  Russian 

should  be  floated  in  France.     Underwriters  bonds  and  securities  abroad, 
in  LfOndon  displayed  much  eagerness  to  take 

,1       ,                   I  ^u          k       -^                         *  J  THE   RUSSIAN    BANK   SYSTEM 

up  the  loan,  and  the  subscriptions  amounted 

to  six  times  the  capital  required.  In  France  The  history  of  banking  in  Russia  begins 
the  investing  public  had  eagerly  awaited  the  with  the  opening  of  banks  in  St.  Petersburg 
loan,  and  so  heavy  were  the  applications  that  and  Moscow  early  in  the  second  half  of  the 
only  from  i  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  amounts  eighteenth  century,  but  meager  development 
applied  for  could  be  allotted.  The  readiness  was  realized  before  the  establishment  of  the 
with  which  French  capital  flows  into  other  State  Bank  in  1786  for  the  issue  of  assignats 
countries,  chiefly  Russia,  for  investment  re-  and  the  minting  of  gold  and  silver.  In  181 7 
ceived  yet  another  striking  illustration,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  founded  to  de- 
Voices  of  warning  are  occasionally  heard,  velop  the  discount  system,  and  in  the  same 
but  on  the  whole  the  French  investor  still  year  a  special  council  was  appointed  to  super- 
maintains  unimpaired  confidence  in  Russian  vise  banking  establishments.  In  i860  the 
bonds.  The  issuing  houses  in  Paris  make  a  Bank  of  Russia  was  founded  with  the  power 
handsome  profit.  And  so  vast  an  amount  of  conducting  deposit,  loan,-  and  discount 
of  French  capital  is  sunk  in  Russian  securi-  operations,  but  not  of  issuing  notes.  The 
ties  and  Russian  industrial  exploitation  that  first  considerable  extension  of  banking  facili- 
the  French  financiers  would  not  dare  with-  ties,  however,  came  during  the  two  decades 
hold  fresh  loans  should  it  be  even  hinted  that  following  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
such  assistance  had  become  vital  to  the  main-  1861,  and  largely  in  response  to  the  financial 
tenance  of  Russian  solvency.  needs   created   by    that   enormous   economic 

,  change.     Greater  latitude  was  now  allowed 

WITTE  S   CURRENCY   REFORM  ^           •.•.<.•             T       ,0/:.                            J 

to  private  initiative.     In   1864  was  opened 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  Russian  the  first  Joint  Stock  Commercial  Bank,  and 

fiscal  development  has  been  seriously  impeded  by  1874  there  were  twenty-eight  such  insti- 
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tutions.     In   1866  the  Mutual  Land  Loan  Finance.    By  the  reforms  of  1894  the  funda- 

Society,  subsidized  by  the  government,  was  mental  purposes  of  the  bank  were  declared 

established  on  the  principle  of  mutual  liabil-  to  be  those  of  facilitating  the  circulation  of 

ity  to  advance  loans  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  money,   consolidating   the  system  of  credit, 

to  the  amount  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  and  aiding  by  short-term  loans  the  commerce, 

value  of  estates.    By  1873  eleven  other  Joint  industry,  and  agriculture  of  the  nation.  Upon 

Stock    Land    banks    had    been    established,  the  final  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in 

Thereafter  the  number  of  land,  municipal,  1897  the  bank  was  given  exclusive  power  to 

commercial,   and  other  banking  institutions  issue  credit  notes,  but  only  for  purposes  of 

steadily  increased.  exchange  and  against  a  reserve  fund  in  gold, 

In   1883   the  government  established   the  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  equal  to  half 

Peasants'  Land  Bank  and  in  1890  the  busi-  of  the  value  of  the  notes  issued  up  to  600,- 

ness  of  the  Mutual  Land  Loan  Society  was  000,000  rubles,  and  above  that  sum  must  be 

transferred  to  the  Nobles*  Land  Bank,  or-  equal  to  the  value  of  the  additional   notes 

ganized  in   1885.     In   1904  the  number  of  issued. 

banks  and  similar  institutions  in  Russia  was  The  bank  to-day  occupies  an  essentially 
estimated  at  550,  with  more  than  300  anomalous  position.  While  it  conducts  the 
branches.  There  were  forty-two  commer-  financial  business  of  the  Treasury  it  at  the 
cial  banks,  with  250  branches  and  a  capital  same  time  discharges  the  customary  functions 
of  204,232,600  rubles;  116  mutual  credit  of  a  short-term  credit  bank.  It  is  a  state 
associations,  with  capital  aggregating  140,-  bank,  but  its  operations  are  carried  on  with 
740,600  rubles;'  241  municipal  banks,  with  private  and  state  deposits  bearing  interest, 
a  capital  of  137,566,000  rubles;  and  numer-  Its  fortunes  are  indeed  inextricably  bound  up 
ous  minor  credit  institutions,  such  as  savings  with  those  of  the  state,  for  the  state  is  its 
banks,  loan  offices  and  societies,  and  village  preponderating  creditor, 
banks.  All  of  these  are  institutiQns  for  short-  When  in  1862  Finance  Minister  Reu- 
term  loans.  Others  granting  loans  for  long  tern  broke  with  all  traditions  of  the  bu- 
periods  are  ten  agrarian  joint  stock  banks,  reaucracy  and  proposed  to  inaugurate  an  era 
twenty-five  municipal  credit  societies,  and  a  of  publicity  in  the  national  finances  his  sub- 
number  of  class  and  zemstvo  banks.  Of  ^he  ordinates  in  office  protested  and  all  but  re- 
three  government  banks  in  present  operation  fused  to  be  party  to  such  an  innovation.  But 
one,  the  Nobles'  Land  Bank,  exists  for  the  Reutern  persisted,  and  from  1862  to  the  pres- 
exclusive  purpose  of  making  loans  to  the  ent  day  the  itemized  details  of  the  Russian 
nobility  in  order  to  enable  the  members  of  budget  have  regularly  been  given  out  to  the 
the  order  to  retain  possession  of  their  estates,  public.  Until  the  changes  'incident  to  the 
These  loans  are  contracted  at  from  4  to  5  establishment  of  constitutional  government 
per  cent,  up  to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent,  of  in  1906  the  framing  of  the  budget  rested 
the  value  of  the  estates  for  periods  of  11  to  wholly  with  the  Council  of  State,  the  Min- 
dbVt  years.  The  second  institution,  the  Peas-  ister  of  Finance,  and  the  Controller  of  the 
ants'  Bank,  was  founded  to  assist  the  peas-  Empire,  acting  upon  estimates  of  revenue  and 
antry  in  the  purchase  of  land.  It  gives  long-  expenditure  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  in 
term  credit  and  advances  sums  up  to  90  per  charge  of  the  various  departments.  By  mani- 
cent.  of  the  price  fixed  by  special  valuation  festoes  of  August  6  (19)  and  October  17 
of  the  land  mortgaged.  The  terms  vary  (30),  1905,  it  was  stipulated  that  budgetary 
from  13  to  55J^  years,  with  interest  at  554  and  other  fiscal  measures  should  be  laid  si- 
per  cent.  Up  to  January  i,  1906,  the  loans  multaneously  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Nobles'  Land  Bank  had  attained  the  (containing  now  some  elected  members)  and 
amount  of  733,107,995  rubles.  The  figure  the  Duma,  so  that  under  the  new  regime  the 
at  the  same  time  for  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank  representatives  of  the  people  are  supposed  to 
was  6,825,872.  exercise  a  considerable  measure  of  control 

The  third  of  the  great  government  bank-  over  all  aflFairs  of  the  fisc.     The  outcome 

ing    institutions    is    the    Bank    of    Russia,  of  this  arrangement  remains  in  doubt  no  less 

founded  in  i860  with  a  capital  of  15,000,-  serious  than  that  which  invests  the  fate  of 

000  rubles.      Its  original    function   was   to  the  constitutional  system  itself.     Thus  far, 

serve  as  a  deposit  bank,  although  it  was  au-  at  any  rate,  the  financial  interests  and  opera- 

thoria^d  to  make  loans,  discount  bills,  buy  or  tions  of  the  empire  have  not  been  perceptibly 

sell  gold  or  stocks,   issue  credit  notes,  and  aflEected  one  way  or  the  other, 

to  carry  out  commissions  for  the  Minister  of  Among  Russian  regular  expenditures  there 
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are  several  which,  important  enough  in  their  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  the  out- 
way,  go  to  swell  the  enormous  totals  of  re-  lay  on  account  of  the  debt, — now  15  per 
cent  years,  but  do  not  call  for  special  com-  cent,  of  the  aggregate  revenues,^— can  pos- 
ment.  Such  are  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  sibly  be  reduced  in  the  years  that  lie.'  imme- 
Synod,  costing  yearly  somewhat  under  30,-  diately  ahead. 
000,000  rubles :  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  cost- 

•      ,,x^^   ^^..^.^.^       Ul      .  rL      AyrL-  *.^,  NATIONAL   DEFENSE   AND  THE   RAILROADS 

mg  m  1907  53,400,000  rubles;  the  Mmistry 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  costing  in  the  same  year  The    two    items    in    the    Russian    budget 

6,000,000  rubles;  that  of  Commerce  and  In-  which  not  merely  absorb  the  larger  part  of 

dustry    (established  only   in    1905),  costing  the  ordinary  receipts  but  compel  the  period- 

31,600,000;  that  of  Agriculture,  costing  45,-  ical  flotation  of  new  loans  are  the  national 

000,000;  that  of  the  Interior,  costing  138,-  defense  and  the  state  railways.     One  of  the 

400,000,    and   the   Audit   Ministry,   costing  principal    contributing    causes    of    Russia's 

9,600,000  rubles.  dubious  financial  status  to-day  has  unques- 

«*,^^r^  ,^rr„,.r, r^or.,  r^^r  r^, , ^  ^^„,„  tionaWy  becn  hcr  effort  to.  support,  on   re- 

PAYING   INTEREST   ON    THE   DEBT  i         u           l             it               i       j                     i 

sources  that  have  been  all  too  slender,  naval 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  empire's  indebt-  and  military  establishments  that  would  com- 
edness  in  recent  decades  has  meant  an  in-  mand  the  respect  of  the  European  world  and 
creasingly  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury  for  of  the  predominating  powers  in  the  Far  East, 
the  meeting  of  current  charges  and  obliga-  Ordinary  expenditure  upon  the  army  (ex- 
tions.  In  1903,  on  the  eve  of  the  Japanese  elusive  of  the  costs  of  actual  war)  stood,  in 
war,  the  outlay  for  interest,  amortization,  1855,  at  only  91,000,000  rubles.  In  1876 
payments  on  redeemed  loans,  and  miscella-  it  was  219,000,000  rubles;  in  1886,  257,- 
neous  expenses  was  289,700,000  rubles,  or  000,000;  in  1896,  354,000,000;  in  1900, 
approximately  11  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  422,000,000;  in  1905,484,000,000.  During 
aggregate  revenues.  In  1904  it  was  298,-  the  decade  ending  with  1905  the  ordinary 
700,000;  in  1905,  306,900,000;  in  1906,  military  expenditure  of  Russia  increased  more 
335,114,000;  in  1907,  380,724,000,  and  in  rapidly  than  that  of  any  of  the  principal 
the  budget  for  1909,  396,700,000.  A  very  European  powers,  except  Great  Britain, 
considerable  portion  of  this  enormous  out-  Th^  percentage  of  increase  was  35.3.  That 
lay, — from  100,000,000  to  125,000,000  for  Great  Britain  was  61.3;  that  for  Ger- 
rubles, — goes  every  year  into  the  pockets  of  many,  25.3 ;  that  for  Austria-Hungary,  20.2, 
the  French  financiers  and  investors.  It  is  and  that  for  France,  7.3.  In  1906  the  per 
true  that  the  annual  burden  imposed  by  the  capita  charge  for  ordinary  military  expendi- 
debt  has  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  ture  in  Russia  was  3.04  rubles;  in  Great  Brit- 
increase  in  capital  value,  for  at  every  oppor-  ain,  6.92;  in  Germany,  6.18;  in  France, 
tunity  the  government  has  availed  itself  of  7.04;  in  Austria-Hungar>%  3.68,  and  in 
the  general  fall  in  interest  rates  during  re-  Italy,  3.44.  The  expenditure  upon  the  navy 
cent  years  and  repeated  conversions  of  stock  in  1906  and  1907  was  somewhat  over  100,- 
have  taken  place.  By  1895  the  average  rate  000,000  rubles  per  year,  and  the  costs  of  the 
paid  on  outstanding  loans  had  been  reduced  rehabilitation  of  the  marine,  made  necessary 
to  5.08  per  cent.,  and  in  1898  it  stood  at  the  by  the  disasters  of  the  Japanese  war,  promise 
very  favorable  figure  of  3.86.  During  the  long  to  weigh  heavily  in  the  budgets  of  the 
past  decade,  however,  it  has  increased  to  ap-  empire.  The  budget  for  1909  called  for  an 
proximately  41/2  per  cent.  Of  the  aggregate  outlay  upon  army  and  navy  of  536,400,000 
indebtedness  of  8,609,577,528  rubles  Jan-  rubles,  or  21.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
uary  i,  1907,  501,706,356  bore  interest  at  3  penditure  for  the  year.  When  it  is  consid- 
per  cent.;  166,246,946,  at  3>^  percent.;  83,-  ered  that  not  even  the  ordinary  costs  of  the 
912,400,  at  3  4-5  per  cent.;  5,464,926,259,  army  and  navy  are  met  by  the  regular  rev- 
at  4  per  cent. ;  254,779,052,  at  4^  per  cent. ;  enues, — that  money  is  borrowed  every  year 
1,796,049,763,  at  5  per  cent.,  and  38,461,-  simply  for  the  maintenance  of  stores  and 
847,  at  6  per  cent.  material  in  the  commissariat,  the  artillery, 
Practically  no  progress  is  being  made  to-  the  engineers,  and  the  paying  of  the  railroads 
day  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  for  military  transport  in  a  time  of  profound 
There  is  no  real  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  peace, — the  gravity  of  Russia's  failure  in  the 
expenditures  or  a  curtailment  of  foreign  late  war  takes  on  a  still  darker  hue. 
loans.  The  rates  of  interest  which  Russia  Closely  rivaling,  and  not  seldom  excecd- 
can  obtain  are  likely  to  rise  rather  than  fall,  ing,  the  annual  outlay  for  the  national  de- 
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fcnse  is  that  for  the  construction  and  main-  owned  and  subsidized  by  the  state  rose  from 
tenance  of  railroads.  Railroad-building  in  107,235,964  rubles  in  1889  to  399,694,006 
Russia  began  in  1836  with  the  construction  in  1900,  while,  according  to  another  excel- 
of  a  short  line  connecting  St.  Petersburg  lent  authority,  the  state's  outlay  upon  lines 
with  Tsarkoe  Selo,  the  summer  residence  of  exclusively  its  own  increased  between  the 
the  Czar.  The  first  road  of  importance  was  same  years  from  36,900,000  rubles  to  283,- 
that  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  begun  600,000.  In  the  budget  of  1906  the  Min- 
in  1843  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1851.  This  istry  of  Ways  or  Communications  was  set 
road  was  built  by  the  state  at  the  enormous  down  for  an  expenditure  of  474,885,120 
cost  of  nearly  100,000  rubles  per  kilometer   rubles,  of  which  377,955,625  rubles  were  to 

(as  was  also  a  line  in  Poland  connecting  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  state  rail- 
Warsaw  with  the  Austrian  frontier),  but  ways  and  71,535,266  to  provide  for  the  im- 
with  the  new  era  of  construction  that  set  in  provement  of  lines  and  the  purchase  of  roll- 
after  the  Crimean  War  the  work  passed  al-  ing  stock.  The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry 
most  entirely  into  the  hands  of  private  com-  in  1907  rose  to  502,800,000  rubles  and  the 
panies,  although  the  government  often  ex-  operating  expenses  of  the  state-owned  roads 
tended  loans  to  these  companies  and  regu-   to  382,500,000. 

larly  stipulated  that  after  a  certain  interval,  Since  the  government  embarked  seriously 
usually  twenty  years,  the  crown  should  have  upon  the  railway  business  there  have  been 
the  right  to  purchase  the  roads  at  a  fair  some  years,  especially  in  the  nineties,  in  which 
price.  Januar'  i,  1889,  the  railway  system  the  receipts  from  the  roads  fully  covered  all 
of  the  empire  comprised  27,458  versts,*  of  expenses.  But  most  of  the  time  there  has 
which  76^  per  cent,  was  owned  by  private  been  a  deficit,  and  since  1900  the  indebted- 
companies  and  only  2^/2  per  cent,  by  the  ness  of  the  empire  on  account  of  capital  sunk 
government.  In  this  year  the  government  in  railways  has  been  steadily  increasing.  It 
undertook  definitely  the  unification  of  the  is  estimated  that  down  to  nyoi  the  govern- 
various  lines,  first  by  prescribing  a  common  ment  has  spent  upon  railways  the  aggregate 
tariff,  and  secondly,  by  buying  up  the  separ-  sum  of  4,000,000,000  rubles,  of  which  some- 
ate  roads  and  concentrating  their  manage-  thing  like  a  quarter  has  been  drawn  from 
'ment  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  of  the  ordinary  revenues  and  the  remaining 
a  few  large  railway  companies.  3,000,000,000  rubles  has  been  obtained   by 

In  the  capacity  of  Finance  Minister  after  loans  costing  at  present,  for  interest  and 
1892  M.  Witte  pushed  the  policy  of  state  amortization,  not  less  than  129,000,000 
ownership,  with  the  result  that  in  his  report    rubles  per  year. 

on  the  budget  for  1900  he  was  able  to  show  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  through  its 
that  at  this  date  the  state  owned  6oJ^  per  policy  of  railroad  exploitation  the  Russian 
cent,  of  the  55,286  versts  within  the  etn-  Government  has  stimulated  commerce  (espe- 
pire.  Witte's  ministry  was  distinctly  an  era  cially  the  export  of  agricultural  produce), 
of  railway  construction,  and  he  left  office  in  and  great  industries,  such  as  those  of  iron 
1906  urging  that  the  work  be  continued,  and  steel,  thereby  contributing  to  the  general 
Since  1902  the  government  has  continued  its  economic  betterment  and,  indirectly,  to  the 
activity  both  in  the  purchase  of  old  roads  increase  of  the  state's  revenues.  And,  of 
and  the  building  of  new  ones.  The  aggre-  course,  the  railway  system  has  been  devel- 
gate  system  open  for  traffic  on  January  i,  oped  at  every  stage  with  reference  to  mili- 
1907,  comprised  40,748  miles, — 32,743  in  tary  advantage  and  the  necessities  of  strateg>% 
European  Russia  and  8005  in  Asiatic  Rus-  so  that  a  great  project  like  the  Amur  Rail- 
sia.  Of  the  total,  the  government  owned  ^vay  becomes  essentially  a  military  enterprise, 
and  operated  26,816  miles,  or  65^2  per  cent.   But  at  any  rate,  state  railways  in  Russia  are 

not  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Treasury.    Quite 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  STATE  OWNERSHIP  OF     ^  ^ft^fi  as  the  necds  of  the  army  and  nav^. 

RAILROADS  ^^^y  drive  the  government  to  the  negotiation 

The  outlay  of  the  state  upon  railways  since  of  loans  and  in  the  fiscal  problems  of  the 
1889  has  been  very  large.  Figures  on  the  future  they  promise  to  play  an  increasingly 
subject  given  out  from  various  sources  fail   embarrassing  part. 

totally  to  agree,  but  as  summarized  in  the   ^,^^^  ^^^  Russians  sources  of  revenue? 

annual  budcets  the  expenses  entailed  by  lines 

— — —; ; — — — - — — — — ; —       What  are  the  revenues  at  the  government's 

•A  Terst  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  an  Eng-     »•  i        '^u        l*  i_  l 

Hah  mile.  disposal  With   which  to  meet  the  enormous 
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and  varied  costs  of  civil  service,  army,  navy,  rubles  accrued  from  the  postal  service,  28,- 

railways,  pensions,  debts,  and  famine  relief?  246,077    from    telegraphs    and    telephones, 

The  budget  classifies  them  under  nine  heads,  5,257,302  from  the  mint,  35,843  from  mines, 

as  follows:   (i)   Direct  taxes;  (2)   indirect  and  697,503,834  from  the  sale  of  spirits, 
taxes;  (3)  stamp  and  other  duties;  (4)  state     ^^„^„^,^,^^,^  ^^^t^t,.,^  ^„  «,„»  ,t^wt^- 

'     ,.'       /    \     ^  ^      1  •  /i\       1         I      GOVERNMENT   CONDUCT   OF   THE    LIQUOR 

monopolies;  (5)  state  domains ;  (0)  sales  or  business 
domains;  (7)  redemption  of  land;  (8)  re- 
imbursement of  Treasury  expenses;  and  (9)  Since  as  early  a  date  as  1601  the  taxation 
miscellaneous.  The  direct  taxes  of  the  em-  of  alcohol,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  con- 
pire  fall  into  three  groups.  The  first  com-  stituted  a  bulwark  of  Russian  finance.  The 
prises  imposts  upon  land,  real  estate,  and  in-  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  has  passed 
dividuals.  The  land  tax  was  imposed  in  through  many  and  varied  regimes  in  the  em- 
1875,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  peas-  pire,  but  along  with  the  desire  to  check 
ants  it  must  be  kept  very  low,  and  its  yield  drunkenness  and  to  promote  the  health  and 
is  insignificant.  The  tax  upon  real  prop-  economic  welfare  of  the  peasantry  has  always 
erty  in  the  towns  is  similarly  unimpor-  gone  the  idea  of  increasing  the  resources  of 
tant.  Poll  taxes,  which  were  once  an  the  Treasury.  The  present  system  of  gov- 
invaluable  reliance  of  the  Treasury,  were  ernment  monopoly  was  really  initiated  by 
abolished  by  a  series  of  measures  promul-  Czar  Alexander  III.,  who  in  1885  requested 
gated  between  1882  and  1885  for  the  relief  the  Finance  Minister  (Bungc)  to  draw  up 
of  the  impoverished  peasantry.  There  is  no  a  plan  for  an  experimental  monopoly.  The 
general  income  tax.  A  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is,  existing  excise  system  had,  however,  so  in- 
however,  levied  on  incomes  from  interest-  creased  in  productiveness  that  neither  Bunge 
bearing  papers  and  bank  deposits,  and  this  nor  his  successor,  Vishnigradski,  cared  to 
comprises  the  second  class  of  direct  taxation,  tamper  with  it.  It  remained  for  Witte,  in 
The  third,  and  most  productive,  are  the  taxes  pursuance  of  his  monopolistic  policy,  to  in- 
upon  industrial  certificates  or  licenses  and  troduce  the  system  in  operation  to-day,  which 
upon  joint-stock  companies.  The  aggregate  not  only  brings  the  government  a  vastly  in- 
yield  of  the  direct  taxes  in  1906  was  163,-  creased  revenue  (697,503,834  rubles  in  1906, 
182,406  rubles.  as  compared  with  287,000,000  in  1894,  the 
Under  indirect  taxes  are  included  customs  last  year  of  the  general  excise),  but  trans- 
duties,  yielding  in  1906  241,270,464  rubles,  fers  a  vast  mass  of  political  and  economic 
and  excise  duties  on  spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  influence  from  the  local  authorities  to  the 
naphtha,  and  matches,  yielding  in  1906  252,-  central  administration. 
976,206  rubles.    Throughout  the  larger  part                  ^ 

x^u  s,  u      J     J      -f^   T>        '     uJr   .«-•«  A  SUCCESSFUL   FISCAL   EXPERIMENT 

of  the  past  hundred  years  Russia  has  main- 
tained a  protective  tariff.  Until  1824  the  The  business  of  distilling  is  left  entirely 
rates  were  practically  prohibitive;  from  1824  to  private  enterprise.  The  amount  of  liquor 
to  1850  they  were  high,  but  not  prohibitory;  to  be  produced  is,  however,  fixed  by  the  gov- 
from  1850  to  1877  they  were  distinctly  mod-  ernment.  Two-thirds  of  it  is  bought  by  the 
erate;  but  after  1877,  and  particularly  with  government  at  a  price  arranged  in  advance; 
the  tariff  of  1891,  they  became  once  more  the  remainder  is  disposed  of  at  auction.  The 
very  high.  The  ministries  of  both  Vish-  retail  traffic  is  carried  on  in  shops  conducted 
nigradski  (1887-1893)  and  Witte  (1893-  by  government  agents  or  by  private  individ- 
1906)  were  completely  dominated  by  the  uals  especially  authorized.  This  system,  in- 
ideals  of  protectionism.  In  the  past  two  dec-  troduced  experimentally  in  four  eastern 
ades  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  provinces  in  1894,  was  gradually  extended, 
the  yield  of  the  customs  duties,  but  the  effect  until  in  1902  it  was  applied  even  to  Siberia, 
of  the  protectionist  regime  upon  domestic  in-  Though  there  has  been  endless  discussion  of 
dustry  has  been  of  at  least  doubtful  value.  its  moral  and  social  consequences,  there  can 
The  third  general  division  of  revenues  in-  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dudes  duties  on  stamps,  transfers  of  property,  imperial  Treasury  it  has  been  a  glowing  suc- 
"  express  "  railway  traffic,  fire  insurance,  and  cess.  The  expense  of  administration  is  con- 
miscellaneous  items.  The  yield  in  1906  was  siderable;  but  in  1903  it  was  only  167,517,- 
113,268,466  rubles.  The  fourth  division,  598  rubles,  as  compared  with  receipts  of  529,- 
that  of  state  monopolies,  is  the  most  impor-  327,000  rubles,  and  in  recent  years  it  has 
tant  of  all.  Its  yield  in  1906  was  777,048,-  been  proportionally  decreasing.  At  present 
028   rubles.      Of   this   amount    46,004,972  the  spirits  monopoly  and  the  state  railways 
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furnish  more  than  half  of  the  total  revenue  harassed  have  threatened  again  and  again  to 

of  the  nation.  bring  down  her  fiscal  system  in  utter  ruin. 

RECEIPTS    FROM   THE   STATE   DOMAINS  CREDIT   STILL    UNIMPAIRED 

The  fifth  division  of  revenues  comprises  Yet  in  no  period  of  her  history  has  her 
the  income  from  the  state  domains,  aggregat-  credit  suffered  prolonged  impairment  and  not 
ing  in  1906  602,610,240  rubles.  Here  the  once  has  she  failed  to  meet  her  obligations  to 
most  important  item  by  far  is  the  receipts  the  full  satisfaction  of  her  creditors.  As  a  con- 
f  rom  the  government-owned  railroads, — 490,-  sequence  of  so  honorable  a  record,  and  by  rea- 
884,687  rubles  in  1906, — although,  as  has  son  of  the  untold  resources  of  the  empire  in 
been  pointed  out,  this  does  not  represent  any  forests,  minerals,  and  agricultural  produce, 
net  profit  to  the  Treasury.  The  crown  for-  Russian  securities  command  a  ready  market 
ests  (aggregating  950,534,491  acres)  yielded  to-day  at  good  prices  in  France,  Holland, 
in  1906  57,533,920  rubles,  and  by  reason  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England.  Even 
the  growing  demand  for  lumber  this  resource  the  diplomatic  defeat  which  the  imperial  gov- 
gives  promise  of  indefinite  development,  ernment  suffered  in  the  recent  Balkan  set- 
Crown  mines  and  crown  banking  operations  tlement  had  no  adverse  effect  upon  the  mar- 
add  considerably  to  this  division.  Other  ket  estimate  of  the  empire *s  credit.  Such 
sources  of  revenue, — sales  of  domain  lands,  confidence  would  unquestionably  be  mis- 
payments  in  redemption  of  land  by  former  placed  but  for  one  fundamental  considera- 
serfs,  obligatory  repayments  from  railway  tion, — namely,  that  despite  the  lingering 
companies,  and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends, —  economic  backwardness  of  the  Russian  state 
go  to  swell  the  total,  but  are  singly  of  slight  and  people  the  resources  of  the  nation  as  a 
importance.  They  may  aggregate  in  a  year  whole, — not  alone  in  the  gross  output  of 
something  like  100,000,000  rubles;  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade,  but  in  the 

By  the  utmost  pains  the  ordinary  revenue  tax-paying  abilities  of  the  people, — are  stead- 

during   the   past    ten    years   has   been    kept  ily  increasing. 

abreast  of  the  aggregate  of  ordinary  expendi-  A  thing  that  most  of  us  do  not  realize  is 
lures.  It  has  been  raised  from  1,416,386,096  that  the  population  of  Russia  is  actually 
rubles  in  1897  to  2,031,800,814  in  1903  and  growing  at  a  rate  {V/i  per  cent,  a  year)  not 
2,271,669,948  in  1906;  and  the  estimate  for  equaled  in  any  important  country  on  the 
1909  is  2,476,900,000.  Unfortunately,  this  globe.  Another  thing  is  that  not  even  in 
does  not  signify  much,  for  the  method  seems  France  does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pop- 
generally  to  have  been  to  save  appearances  by  ulation  belong  to  the  land-owning  class,  pro- 
throwing  everything  that  the  revenues  will  viding  a  necessary  condition  for  the  agricul- 
not  cover  into  the  catch-all  category  of  "  ex-  tural  prosperity  of  the  coming  generations, 
traordinary.*'  If  the  ordinary  and  extraordi-  Since  1877  the  amount  of  arable  land  held 
nary  budgets  are  lumped,  as  in  the  final  analy-  by  the  nobility  has  diminished  by  a  third ;  yet 
sis  they  have  to  be,  it  turns  out  that  there  the  price  of  land  has  risen  in  every  part  of 
have  been  only  two  years  since  1897  in  tl  ;  empire.  In  1888  the  total  of  savings- 
which  there  has  not  been  a  considerable  bank  deposits  w^as  60,000,000  rubles;  at  the 
deficit.  The  budget  for  the  year  1909  con-  beginning  of  1908  it  was  1,090,000,000.  In 
templated  a  storage  of  159,200,000  rubles,  fifteen  years  the  consumption  of  tea,  tobacco, 
which  was  to  be  met  by  the  portion  remain-  brandy,  petroleum,  and  cottons  has  increased 
ing  from  the  recent  French  loan  after  the  by  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  per  capita 
300,000,000  rubles  of  1904  Treasury  bonds  consumption  of  sugar  has  been  exactly 
had*  been  duly  converted.  doubled.  These  are  a  few  casual  consid- 
erations which  tend  to  relieve  the  blackness 

ALWAYS   A   DEBTOR   NATION  ^r    ,i  -    ,.;^*„^^    ^  ^  ^    .  A    U       D        •   '      n 

01  the  picture  presented  by  Russia  s  finan- 
Financially  Russia  occupies  a  position  cial  condition  to-day,  because  they  indicate 
among  the  world-powers  that  is  unique.  For  that  slowly,  painfully,  the  great  Russian  peo- 
a  century  and  a  half  she  has  never  been  other  pie  is  coming  to  its  own.  With  increased 
than  a  debtor  nation,  able  but  rarely  to  pay  ability  to  pay  taxes  and  with  ultimate  con- 
even  so  much  as  the  interest  on  her  accumu-  trol  over  the  public  purse,  these  same  Rus- 
lating  indebtedness  save  through  the  floating  sian  people  may  yet  be  able  to  solve  the  vex- 
of  fresh  loans.  The  political  and  economic  ing  problem  of  the  balance-sheet  with  which 
disorders  by  which  she  has  been  periodically  the  bureaucrats  have  so  vainly  wrestled. 


WATER  POWERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

BY  HENRY  A.  PRESSEY 

(Consulting  engineer) 

\4^0ST  of  the  large  water  powers  in  the  rivers,  and  clectric-li^t  companies  and  rail- 
^^^  Southeastern  States  are  located  near  roads  have  come  into  life  without  the  con- 
the  "  fall  line,"  which  marks  the  junction  of  struction  of  steam  plants  to  provide  power, 
the  Piedmont  Plateau  with  the  sandy  coastal  Water  powers  which  for  generations  have  re- 
plain.  This  fall  line  extends  from  Weldon,  mained  idle  are  now  being  utilized,  with 
N.  C,  on  the  Roanoke,  almost  parallel  with  splendid  returns  upon  the  money  required  for 
the  coast,  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  Savannah,  their  development. 

The  river  valleys  near  the  fall  line  are  all  of  The  wonderful  industrial  growth  of  the 
similar  character,  with  broad,  shallow  river  Southern  States  has  been  partially  due  to  the 
beds  of  solid  rock  and  with  open  **  bottom  development  of  the  water  powers.  South 
lands,"  which  include  some  of  the  best  agri-  Carolina,  which  formerly  had  practically  no 
cultural  tracts  of  the  South.  The  rocky,  ir-  mills,  now  stands  second  only  to  Massachu- 
regular  hills  approach  the  rivers  at  intervals,  setts  in  the  number  of  its  spindles,  while 
forming  natural  abutments  for  the  construe-  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  stand,  respec- 
tion  of  dams,  as  well  as  quarries  for  the  mak-  tively,  fourth  and  fifth  in  rank  as  cotton- 
ing of  concrete  and  rubble  masonry.  goods  manufacturers.  During  the  last  fif- 
The  dams  required  are  usually  long  and  teen  years, .  for  which  figures  are  available, 
expensive.  The  power  house  is  generally  lo-  while  Massachusetts  increased  her  output  of 
cated  at  one  end  of  the  dam,  or  in  some  cases  cotton  goods  490  per  cent,  and  Rhode  Island 
a  short  distance  down  stream,  the  water  19  per  cent.,  South  Carolina  has  increased 
being  carried  from  the  dam  site  to  the  power  730  per  cent..  North  Carolina  580  per  cent., 
house  by  an  artificial  canal.  But  the  foun-  and  Georgia  233  per  cent.  In  1880  there 
dations  are  usually  available  in  the  solid  rock,  were  667,000  spindles  in  operation  in  the 
over  which  only  a  foot  or  two  of  water  South.  In  1890  the  number  was  1,712,- 
flows  during  the  low  period,  thus  making  000,  and  in  1905  it  had  increased  to 
the  construction  of  coffer-dams  economi-  9,205,000.  In  1880  the  capital  invested 
cal  and  safe.  The  long  dam  has  a  very  in  cotton  mills  in  the  South  was  $21,- 
decided  advantage,  in  that  during  flood  pe-  000,000,  in  1890  $60,000,000,  and  in  1905 
nods,  which  are  sure  to  come,  the  additional  $225,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  cot- 
length  gives  a  spillway  for  the  flood  waters,  ton  crop  has  increased  over  $350,000,000. 
thus  relieving  the  danger  to  the  power  house  During  the  same  period  the  capital  invested 
and  the  lands  above  it.  The  expense  of  in  manufacturing  has  grown  from  $257,000,- 
maintaining  such  a  dam  is  small,  as  the  re-  000  to  $1,500,000,000. 
pairs  required  by  crib  dams  or  long  canals  Water  powers  have  been  developed  on 
are  almost  entirely  avoided.  nearly   every   river   of   any   size    from    the 

kECENT  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IK  THE  J°»7»^   %'^^  Gulf    and   nearly  all   of 

^^  the  larger  bouthern  cities  now  have  either 

electric  energy  delivered  to  them  from 
Fifty  years  ago  practically  no  water  water  powers,  or  have  in  contemplation  plans 
powers  of  any  size  were  utilized  in  the  for  the  utilization  of  such  power,  the  cheap- 
South,  but  the  growth  of  the  textile  indus-  ness  and  convenience  of  which  will  enable 
tries  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  advance  them  to  compete  with  their  neighbors.  Great 
in  the  knowledge  of  transmitting  electric  plants  are  now  in  operation  on  the  James, 
power  have  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  Broad,  Savan- 
their  development.  This  growth  has  been  nah,  and  other  streams,  and  the  cities  of 
especially  marked  during  the  last  five  or  ten  Charlotte,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Richmond,  Ra- 
years,  the  increase  during  that  time  being  leigh,  Greenville,  and  many  others,  are 
many  fold.  To-day  many  of  the  cotton  mills  utiliziirg  electric  energy  developed  by  water 
and  other  factories  of  the  South  are  operated  power  to  a  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
by    electric    power    from    the    neighboring  degree.     Already  water  powers  aggregating 
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more  than  500,000  horsepower  have  been  de-  small  in  flow,  but  make  tjp  in  value  by  their 
velopcd  and  are  being  utilized.  enormous  drops.  For  example,  Linville 
To-day  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  cop-  River,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  and 
per  and  aluminum  wire  stretched  upon  steel  beauty  spots  in  the  Eastern  States,  drops 
towers  and  wooden  poles,  carrying  energy  a  1800  feet  as  it  flows  through  its  nine-mile 
distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  tlic  gorge,  while  the  Tallulah,  Toxaway,  Chat- 
source  of  power,  and  making  possible  the  tooga,  and  others  have  tails  of  from  500  to 
construction  of  mills  and  factories  at  points  2000  feet  within  a  distance  that  makes  their 
favorable  to  transportation  and  to  health,  in-  development. as  water  powers  feasible. 
stead  of  requiring  the  mill  to  be  built  on  low  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  pow- 
ground  close  to  the  river,  where  ill  health,  ers  will  be  developed,  the  chief  reason  for  the 
and  consequent  poor  work,  are  bound  to  fol-  delay  being  the  lack  of  market  in  the  imme- 
low,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  output  of  the  diate  vicinity,  and  the  fact  that  there  arc 
cotton  mills,  other  powers  now  in  operation  or  being  de- 

UNDEVELOPED  MOUNTAm  STREAMS  "'"P""  *'^!^  ""  '"^  .""  ■="!"."  °'  P""' 
ulation     with     shorter     transmission     lme<. 

While  many  of  the  larger  water  powers  Many  of  these  powers  may  soon  be  utilized 

In  the  Southern  States  are  located  near  the  by  industries,  perhaps  of  a  chemical  nature. 

fall  line,  most  of  the  streams  have  falls  of  in  which  the  cost  of  transportation  of  sup- 

from  3  to  5  feet  per  mile  across  the  Piedmont  piles   is  not  as  important  as  cheap   power. 

Plateau,  with  drops  at  intervals  sufficient  to  These    mountain    streams    with    high    heads 

be  dignified  by  the  name  of  shoals.    Most  of  have  many  advantages  over  the  low-head  con- 

the  developed  powers  are  located    at  small  structions  on  the  rivers  below,  chiefly  in  the 

falls  ranging  from  5  to  50  feet,  but  back  in  economy   of  installation,   for   immense  ma- 

the    mountains    there    arc    many    localities  sonry  dams  are  not  required,  and  fine  artlti- 

wherc  power  could  be  developed  in  enormous  cial    storage    facilities   are   often    available. 

quantities  on  streams  that  are  at  these  points  Take  the  Linville  River,  for  example.     Ou 
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that  river  a  small  dam  would  store  the  en-  industries  are  now  springing  up,  creating 
tire  flow  from  the  fifty  miles  of  watershed  manufacturing  centers,  similar  to  those  found 
tributary  to  the  reservoir.  in  the  New  England  States,  which  owe  their 
The  total  fall  of  all  the  rivers  flowing  location  entirely  to  a  fall  in  a  river  whidi 
from  the  mountains  across  the  Southern  could  be  utilized  for  power.  Lowell,  Laiv- 
States  is  large,  varying  from  over  6000  feet  rence,  Holyoke,  Lewiston,  and  many  other 
in  those  which  rise  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  cities  in  New  England  would  never  have  ex- 
Black  Mountains,  to  perhaps  half  that  isted  in  their  present  locations  had  it  not  been 
amount  in  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  foot-  for  the  fall  in  the  river  at  those  particular 
hills.     Theoretically  this  means  an  immense  points. 

amount   of   available   water   power.      It   is  Many  large  mills  recently  constructed  in 

hardly  fair,  however,  from  a  practical  stand-  the  South  have  installed  individual  electric 

point,  to  consider  the  entire  fall  of  a  stream,  motors  operated  from  a  large  steam  plant, 

but  only  the  amount  that  can  be  developed  at  the  power  being  transmitted  through  the  mill 

a  cost  which  will  be  justified  by  the  returns,  entirely  by  electricity.    These  mills  are  in  a 

An  estimate  of  the  exact  amount  of  piower  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  development 

available  on  the  streams  flowing  from  the  of  water  powers,  fbr  the  current,  after  being 

Appalachians  to  the  Atlantic  is  not  practi-  transformed  to  a  lower  voltage,  can  be  di- 

cable,  but  from  examinations  made  of  the  va-  rectly  connected  with  the  motors  in  the  mill 

rious  rivers  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  and  the  mill  be  operated  partially  or  wholly 

are  at  least  2,000,000  horsepower.     A  very  by  water  power.     If  during  the  low-water 

small  part  of  this  has  been  developed,  though  period  there  is  scarcity  of  power,  the  steam 

in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  greater  plant  can  be  used  as  a  temporary  auxiliary 

development  of  water  powers  in  the  South-  and  the  remaining  current  from  the  water 

em  States  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  power   be    utilized    in    places   where   steam 

the  region.                                             ^  plants  are  not  available. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  MANUFACtJrER  I"    "^^^h^"""  ^^^^}'^   '^'^    'T'*/^   ^^^f 

powers  are  m  the  wmter  months  frequently 
The  increase  in  knowledge  during  the  last  troubled  with  ice,  usually  in  the  form  of  an- 
decade  regarding  the  methods  of  creating  chor-ice,  which  forms  in  the  canal  and  blocks 
electric  energy  at  high  potentials,  and  of  so  the  wheels.  While  in  most  parts  of  the 
insulating  the  conductors  that  from  20,000  Southeastern  States  where  water  powers  arc 
to  100,000  volts  can  be  generated  at  the  available  there  is  more  or  less  snow  and  ice 
power  plant  by  water  and  transmitted  dis-  each  year,  the  quantities  are  small  and  there 
tances  of  100  miles,  or  even  more,  has  had  a  is  never  difficulty  from  anchor-ice.  The 
marked  effect  upon  the  value  of  water  power  milder  climate  is  also  of  great  advantage  in 
and  upon  the  general  industrial  growth  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
nearly  all  regions  where  there  are  unde-  transmission  line,  for  the  weight  of  the  ice 
vcloped  powers.  on  the  wires  is  the  most  severe  test  of  the 
When  it  is  shown  to  a  prospective  manu-  strength  of  the  copper  or  aluminum  wire  it- 
facturer  that  electric  power  can  be  delivered  self  and  of  its  support. 
to  his  factory  ready  for  use  at  a  price  of  per- 
haps $20  per  horsepower  per  year,  and  that  conditions  affecting  stream  flow  in 
;n  huflding  his  plant  it  will  not  be  necessary  ^he  south 
V,  install  boilers,  engines,  heavy  shafting,  or  The  value  of  a  region  for  water-power 
V* '.njf.  but  that  the  power  can  be  taken  di-  development  depends  first  upon  the  amount 
^*.-T,j  irfffxi  the  wires  to  the  generator  in  his  of  power  that  can  be  economically  developed, 
-H  ,  *r,af  practically  all  of  the  attendance  and,  second,  upon  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
i^,-i*w:»r>  fo  the  maintenance  of  a  steam  plant  power  for  industrial  purposes.  The  amount 
«  ii%f\^  a'vay  with,  and  that  all  difficulties  of  power  that  can  be  developed  depends  upon 
4i^^  -w  ^.^7  in  the  transportation  of  coal  or  the  fall  and  flow  of  the  rivers.  The  flow  of 
^  ^v*l  vrr;i":i'^^  are  avoided,  it  is  likely  to  a  stream  depends  upon  several  physical  fea- 
.-^^  f  <**.-.>':  ^Hfct  in  determining  the  ques-  tures,  such  as  rainfall,  evaporation,  storage 
Vn  »•'.#•  "*-  r  t  izfitory  shall  be  located,  by  lakes,  marshes,  or  the  soil,  vegetation,  in- 
,^^-#  y»'«  *-•<>.' 7  "'*>%  in  the  South  which  are  eluding  forests,  geology  of  the  rocks  and 
•yr.^f  V  .*v^/:  >#  t\n%  way.  The  first  use  soil,  particularly  their  perviousness  to  water, 
.i  #'i#,., '^i*  y/tt*i  r»a»  been  in  the  old  facto-  contour  of  slope,  and  length  of  drainage 
.'^.    ^-^f^/^.iv*.  ;  "//•♦//«  mills,  but  diversified  lines,  which  to  a  large  extent  determine  the 
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time   required    for   the   water   to    reach    the  able  size  that  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 

rivers  after   it  is  precipitated   from   the  at-  storage  of  flood  flows  and  as  an  equalizer  of 

mosphere.  the  river  discharge.     In  some  States,  for  in- 

The  annual  rainfall  of  the  United  States  stance  New  York,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
varies  from  nothing  in  certain  arid  regions  and  Maine,  great  natural  lake  basins  have 
of  the  West  to  over  loo  inches  per  annum  been  carved  in  the  rocks,  and  the  outlets 
on  the  extreme  northwestern  coast,  in  a  to  these  basins  have  gradually  filled,  thus 
small  section  of  Florida,  a  small  strip  on  the  forming  large  fresh-water  lakes,  which  serve 
coast  of  the  Carolinas,  and  in  the  great  as  regulators  for  the  streams.  The  Southern 
Appalachian  mountain  region  of  the  South-  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  east- 
eastern  States.  Along  the  northeastern  coast  ern  part  of  the  Gulf,  however,  are  deprived 
it  varies  from  30  to  50  inches,  which  in-  of  these  natural  regulating  basins,  and  depend 
creases  as  the  mountains  are  approached,  un-  entirely  upon  the  distribution  of  rainfall 
til  in  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  western  and  the  natural  storage  of  water  in  the  soil. 
North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  the  Even  marshes  of  any  size  are  practically 
rainfall  reaches  70  inches  in  most  years,  unknown  along  these  Southern  streams, 
while  at  intervals  or  in  certain  regions  the  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  of  the  Southern 
extremely  high  figure  of  lOO  to  105  inches  is  Atlantic  States  is  generally  porous,  consisting, 
attained.  This  very  high  precipitation  means  on  the  coastal  plain,  of  great  areas  of  sandy 
much  to  the  development  of  water  powers  on  soil,  and  further  back  of  great  tracts  of  clay 
the  streams  rising  in  the  Southern  Appala-  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel  and  thus 
chians,  where  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  pervious  to  water.  On  the  steep  slopes,  and 
water  falls  during  the  year  than  in  some  usually  to  the  very  summits  of  the  highest 
water-power  regions  of  the  country.  Quite  mountains  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  the 
as  important  as  the  quantity  is  the  very  even  soil  has  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
distribution  of  this  precipitation  throughout  rock  in  place.  It  reaches  great  depths,  even 
the  year,  thus  giving  a  reasonably  even  on  the  mountains,  and  absorbs  the  rain  water 
natural  flow  to  the  rivers  fed  from  these  like  a  sponge,  gradually  giving  it  out  in  the 
mountain  slopes.  form  of  springs  and  mountain  streams,  which 

Were  it  not  for  the  high  and  comparative-  perpetually  flow  from  the  mountain  side  in 

ly  uniform  precipitation,  the  water  powers  even  the  driest  seasons,  producing  a  compara- 

of  the  South  would  be  of  little  value,  espe-  tively  uniform  flow  in  the  rivers.     Not  all 

cialiy  during  the  low-water  periods  of  the  of  the  Southern  streams,  however,   are  fed 

year,  for  in  all  the  Southeastern  States  there  by  mountain  springs,  for  several  of  the  large 

is  not  a  single  lake  or  pond  of  any  consider-  rivers  rise  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  which 
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is  below  the  mountain  regions,  and  these  lack  itation  and  in  the  dry  season  by  the  melting 
both  the  high  precipitation  and  the  natural  of  the  glaciers  on  the  mountain  slopes,  thus 
regulation  of  the  soil,  which  are  features  of  giving  a  flow  that  is  almost  ideal, 
the  mountain  region.  The  fall  due  to  geologic  conditions  also 
A  comparison  of  the  flow  of  the  rivers  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  interesting  and  fall  of  streams  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
shows  the  effect  of  the  distribution  of  rain-  land  is  largely  in  vertical  drops  over  shelves 
fall  and  of  the  geology  and  topography  of  in  the  archean  rock,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
the  riyer  basins.  For  example,  the  rivers  of  Niagara,  is  produced  by  the  breaking  away 
Maine,  with  its  great  lake  area,  have  dis-^  "crf  a  hard  rocky  stratum  due  to  the  under- 
charges comparatively  uniform,  this  uni-  mining  of  some  softer  formation  which  un- 
formity  being  usually  increased  by  artificial  derlies  it.  In  the  Southeastern  States,  ex- 
dams  at  the  lake  outlets,  until  the  very  high-  cept  fpr  the  comparatively*  stnall  streams  in 
est  efficiency  in  regulation  is  reached,  as,  for  the  mount Jsiirts,  vertical  falls  in  the  rivers  are 
example,  in  the  Cobasseecontee,  which  has  a  extremely  rare,  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
variation  in  flow  throughout  the  year  of  less  "  falls  V.  being  a  series  of  shoals  or  rapids,  in 
than  5  per  cent.  Maqy  other  New,  England  some^  cases  exteodtng  for  miles  down  the 
streams,  regulated  also  by  lakes,  have  cotii-  river  and  requiring,  tKe  construction  of  a 
paratively  uniform  flows,  as  do  most  of  the  high  masonry  dam  at  the  foot  of  the  shoals, 
rivers  of  New  York  State.  Passing  south,  which  will  often  back  the  water  up  for  ten 
however,  in  the  Potomac,  we  have  a  river  to  twenty  miles.  While  the  development  of 
with  no  storage  basins,  with  steep,  narrow,  power  on  these  streams  requires  extensive 
and  rocky  valleys  from  which  the  rainfall  purchases  of  riparian  rights,  it  has  the  advaii- 
quickly  reaches  the  river  channel,  producing  tage  of  the  creation  of  a  reservoir,  frequently 
extreme  fluctuations  of  flow,  varying,  on  the  of  large  capacity,  but  at  least  sufficient  to 
Potomac  above  Washington,  from  a  mini-  store  the  water  flowing  during  the  night  for 
mum  flow  of  looo  cubic  feet  per  second  to  use  through  the  wheels  on  the  following  day. 

a  maximum  of  250,000  cubic  feet  per  sec-  ^^^  southern  Appalachian  forests 
ond,  on  a  drainage  basin  ot  about   1 1 ,000 

square  miles.  The  next  rivers  to  the  south,  Because  of  the  lack  in  the  South  of  nat- 
the  James,  Roanoke,  and  Cape  Fear,  rise  to  ural  storage  in  lakes  and  marshes,  anything 
the  east  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  have  ex-  that  tends  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  rivers, 
tremes  of  high  and  low  water  which  greatly  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  power  that 
increase  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  devel-  can  be  developed  continuously  throughout 
oping  water  powers  and  reduce  the  efficiency  the  year,  is  of  the  utmost  economic  value, 
of  the  streams  during  the  low-water  period.  The  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  dif- 
Passing  southward,  the  Catawba,  Yadkin,  fer  from  the  Rockies  of  the  West  and  from 
Broad,  and  Savannah  all  rise  either  on  the  the  mountains  of  New  England,  both  in 
higher  mountain  slopes  or  in  the  foothills  of  their  general  topography  and  in  their  geo- 
the  mountains.  They  have  high  and  uni-  logic  features.  In  traveling  through  the 
form  precipitation  at  their  sources,  porous  Southern  Appalachians  one  is  surprised  at  the 
soils  in  most  parts  of  their  drainage  basins,  lack  of  cliffs  and  rocky  ledges,  and  notes  in- 
and  flows  which  may  be  called  uniform,  thus  stead  a  smooth  topography  covered  with  a 
making  them  streams  of  exceptional  value  heavy  forest  growth.  These  forests  are  to- 
for  the  development  of  water  power.  Still  day  the  most  extensive  hardwood  timber 
farther  south,  the  Coosa  and  the  Black  War-  tracts  in  the  country.  They  contain  a  great 
rior  rise  below  the  mountain  region,  and  the  variety  of  trees,  the  forest  growth  varying 
latter  is  subject  to  variations  in  the  eleva-  with  the  elevation.  Most  of  the  mountains 
tion  of  its  water  surface  of  over  50  feet,  are  forested  to  their  summits,  where  the 
making  water  power  development  almost  hardy  conifers  thrive.  The  deep,  fine- 
imp  racticable.  grained  soil  and  the  abundance  of  moisture 
Conditions  entirely  different  are  found  in  make  this  an  ideal  region  for  forest  growth, 
the  Western  streams,  which  vary  from  the  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  60  per  cent,  of 
practically  useless,  from  a  water-power  this  mountain  region  must  be  for  all  time  de- 
standpoint,  so-called  lost  rivers  of  the  great  voted  to  forest  growth,  or  it  will  become  a 
American  desert,  to  the  uniform-flowing  sterile  wilderness.  Without  the  tree  roots  and 
rivers  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fed  the  humus,  which  protects  the  soil,  the  fine 
in  the  wet  ^ason  by  almost  constant  precip-  particles  of  clay  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
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friction  of  the  water  flowing  down  the  steep 
mountain  sides.  Whenever  these  slopes  are 
bared  of  vegetation,  gulleys  and  washouts 
are  quickly  fonned,  and  the  top  soil  is 
carried  down  to  the  river  valleys  and  depos- 
ited, frequently  in  the  river  beds,  thus  re- 
stricting the  channel,  causing  floods  over 
neighboring  land,  and  leaving  on  the  moun- 
tain side  only  a  sterile  clay  soil. 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  TIMBER 

Nearly  the  whole  ot  these  mountains, 
even  the  ste^  slopes,  were  once  covered  with 
a  magnificent  growth  of  timber,  which, 
owing  to  its  inaccessibility,  was  long  spared 
the  inroads  of  the  lumbermen.  Now,  how- 
ever, since  the  forests  of  the  North  and  West 
have  been  denuded,  lumbermen  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Southern  Appalachians, 
and  the  vast  forests  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Railroads  have  penetrated  the  moun- 
tains, and  mills,  large  and  small,  have  been 
located  in  the  forested  areas.  One  great 
railroad  traverses  the  heart  of  the  region, 
lines  have  been  constructed  up  the  Doe  and 
Nolichuky  rivers,  and  a  number  of  other 
lines  have  been  surveyed,  some  of  which  will 
probably  be  built  within  a  few  years.  Wher- 
ever a  railroad  is  constructed  the  neighbor- 
ing timber  soon  disappears,  because  of  the 
cheaper  transportation.  Most  of  the  large 
mills  are  steam  saw  mills,  and  they  are 
moved  deeper  into  the  forests  as  the  supply 
of  timber  in  their  immediate  vicinity  is  ex- 
hausted, the  railroads  being  extended  to 
them.  Near  the  rivers  the  logs  are  splashed 
down  the  streams  to  the  timber  pens  of  the 
mills  below,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  railroad 
transportation  or  a  long  haul  over  rocks  and 
steep  roads. 

Great  as  has  been  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  lumberman,  his  part  in  the  forest  de- 
struction has  been  small  when  compared 
with  that  of  clearing  the  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  the  loss  from  forest  fires. 
Instead  of  tr>'ing  to  improve  the  soil  in  the 
valleys  of  adjacent  slopes,  the  local  farmer 
has  for  years  followed  the  policy  of  clearing 
new  patches  on  the  mountain  sides  and  aban- 
doning the  old  patches  as  rapidly  as  the  soil 
is  worn  out.  The  productiveness  of  these 
hillside  fields  is  short  lived,  each  one  being 
abandoned  in  from  three  to  five  years.  After 
the  trees  have  been  girdled  and  the  under- 
brush has  been  destroyed,  the  field  is  planted 
in  corn  for  one  or  two  years,  then  in  grain 
for  a  year,  then  in  grass  for  one  or  two  years. 
After  that  it  is  used  as  pasture  land  -for  a 


year  or  two,  until,  with  increased  barren- 
ness, the  grass  gives  way  to  weeds  and  the 
weeds  to  gullies. 

Forest  fires  preceded  the  lumberman,  have 
accompanied  him,  and  have  followed  in  his 
wake.  They  have  been  rendered  far  more 
destructive  by  the  lumbermen  leaving  the 
brush  scattered  among  the  remaining  growth 
in  such  a  way  that  in  the  burning  it  has  fed 
the  fires.  In  some  regions  fires  have  entirely 
destroyed  the  forests,  and  the  burning  of  the 
protecting  humus  has  opened  the  way  tor  the 
destruction  of  the  soil  itself  from  the  wash 


That  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and 
the  burning  of  the  humus  seriously  aflect> 
the  flow  of  the  streams  in  this  region  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  There  has  been  much  ar- 
gument among  scientists  and  engineers  as  to 
the  effect  of  forests  upon  rainfall  and  stream 
flow.  Many  have  argued  that  forests  are 
everywhere  necessary  for  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  stream  flow,  while  others  have  denied 
the  importance  of  the  forest  cover  and  have 
challenged  the  forester  to  show  cases  where 
the  beneficial  action  of  a  forest  is  definitely 
proved. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  in  a  general 
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way  concerning  the  effect  of  timber  cover  power  use,  in  which  the  water  is  quiet,  thus 
upon  the  run-off  of  streams,   it  is  beyond   affording  conditions  favorable  to  the  dq>osi- 
question  a  fact  that  in  the  Southern  Appa-  tion  of  silt, 
lachian  Mountains  the  forests  are  absolutely  _,,^  „„„,,.„^„„  ,-„,.,.™,  ..^„^_.,„ 

,      c         ,  ,      -  ,   .,  THE  PROJECTED  FOREST  RESERVE 

necessary  not  only  tor  the  regulation  ot  the 

flow  of  the  streams  but  for  the  protection  of  The  importance  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
thc  fertile  valley  lands  bordering  the  streams,  lachians  as  a  collector  and  conservator  of 
as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  moun-  water  and  their  effect  upon  the  water  powers 
tains  themselves.  After  the  destruction  of  the  of  the  southern  streams  are  hard  to  fully 
forests,  wherever  a  growth  of  underbrush  or  realize.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
even  grass  is  possible,  the  effect  of  the  forest  there  has  been  so  much  delay  on  the  part  of 
cutting  may  not  be  so  serious,  as  the  grass  the  national  Congress  in  passing  the  bill 
and  roots  of  bushes  protect  the  ground  much  which  has  been  submitted  to  it  each  year 
as  the  forest  itself  does;  but  on  these  slopes,  for  the  last  ten  years,  authorizing  the  set- 
when  the  top  soil  is  removed,  there  is  little  ting  aside  of  these  mountains  as  a  national 
chance  for  any  vegetation  to  take  root,  and  forest  reserve  and  appropriating  sufficient 
gullies  50  feet  or  more  in  depth  are  not  un-  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land, 
common.  The  destruction  by  floods  in  the  Sooner  or  later  this  bill  will  be  passed,  for 
valleys  is,  of  course,  greatest  during  a  wet  the  people  throughout  the  country  arc  be- 
season.  In  the  year  1901,  the  estimated  ginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
damage  by  floods  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  great  conservation  movements  that  are 
flowing  from  these  mountains  was  $10,000,-  sweeping  over  the  country,  and  there  is  not 
000.  Houses,  bridges,  railways,  and  high-  one  concerning  which  it  is  more  important 
ways  were  carried  away,  and  in  places  where  to  take  immediate  action  than  the  setting 
the  writer  had  seen  fertile  soil  and  growing  aside  of  this  forest  reserve, 
crop,  .  few  month,  pr.vioos  to  the  flood  „ate,-powbr  control 

there  were  depositions  of  from  10  to  12  rect 

of  sand  and  clay,  changing  the  land  from  a       It  was  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt 
productive  farm  to  a  waste  that  would  re-   that  all  undeveloped  water  powers  should 
quire   years    before    ready    for    cultivation,   be  the  property  of  the  people,  those  develop- 
During  floods  the  finer  silt  is  carried  down    ihg  the  power  doing  so  under  a  grant  from 
the  stream  and  deposited  wherever  the  ve-   the    National   Government    permitting   the 
locity  of  the  current  is  checked,  but  espe-    utilization    of    the    power    for   a    stipulated 
cialjy  in  the  reservoirs  constructed  for  water    period  by  the  annual  payment  into  the  na- 
tional  treasury  of  a  nom- 
inal sum,  the  rights  to  re- 
vert to  the  Government  at   , 
the  end  of  the  license  pe- 
riod.     The    constitutional- 
ity of  such  a  measure  is  not 
certain.     Able  lawyers  dif- 
fer widely  in  their  views  on 
this  question. 

Up  to  the  present  time 
the  tfnited  States  has  done 
very  little  in  the  way  of 
legislation  regarding  the 
development  of  unused 
water  powers.  It  has  al- 
ways been  conceded  that 
the  Government  has  the 
right  to  control  all  navi- 
gable streams,  and  there- 
fore all  dams  to  be  con- 
structed on  streams,  actual- 
ly or  theoretically  navi- 
gable, must,  according  to 
AN  ERODED  SLOPE.  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROUNA  law,    bc   approved   by   the 
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Chief  of   Engineers  of  the  Army  and  the  vannah  River)   were,  like  the  early  power 

Secretary  of  War.    If  a  stream  flows  through  plants  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  planned  to 

two  or  more  States,  and  is  known  as  an  in-  supply  water  to  individual  users,  leaving  the 

terstate   stream,   permission   to   construct   a  mills  to  install  their  own  water  wheels  and 

dam  must  be  obtained  by  an  act  of  Congress,  generate  their  own  power.    All  of  the  more 

while  if  the  river  is  within  a  single  State  the  recent    plants,    however,    generate    electric 

right  can  be  conferred  by  the  legislature  of  energy  and   transmit   it   to   the  users  over 

that  State.  copper  or  aluminum  wires.    Several  develop- 

THE  INCREASING  COST  OF  COAL  '^^!:V^^T^ rT^V  *=°"'*™*^?,r  'TI]''"^ 

the   expenditure   of   many   million    dollars. 

All  steam  power  in  the  Southeastern  The  Southern  Power  Company,  the  largest 
States  is  generated  by  the  consumption  of  combination  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  owns 
coal.  Coal  varies  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  property  and  has  plants  which  will  develop 
delivered  at  the  plant.  The  price  of  coal  more  than  130,000  horsepower,  the  plants 
without  question  will  increase  in  the  future  ranging  in  size  from  3000  to  30,000  horse- 
for  the  consumption  is  yearly  becoming  power  each,  located  principally  on  the  Ca- 
greater,  the  supply  is  decreasing,  and  the  tawba  River,  but  also  on  the  Yadkin,  Broad, 
cost  per  ton  of  mining  has  constantly  grown  and  other  streams.  Their  largest  develop- 
larger,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  fur-  ment,  at  the  great  falls  of  the  Catawba,  will 
nished  by  the  Mineral  Resources  Division  utilize  a  fall  of  176  feet  m  a  distance  of  6 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey:  miles,  but  for  economic  and  engineering  rea- 
AVERjkQE  PRICE  OF  COAL  AT  THE  MINE  PER  2000  *ons  this  must  be  dividcd  into  three  develop- 
Year.                       Amh?ac!te.             Bituminous,  '"cnts  of  6o,  7?,  and  40  feet,  respectively, 

1898  $1.41 $0.80  which  Will  Utilize  about  2000  cubic  feet  of 

1900  1.49 1.04  water  per  second. 

iSJJi  Jul J  VJ  The   North  Georgia  Electric  Company, 

1903  2.04 1.24  although  It  has  experienced  many  financial 

While  there  may  be  an  occasional  tern-  difficulties,  controls  eleven  power  sites,  prin- 
porary  reduction  in  price,  due  to  unusual  cipally  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  Etawah 
causes,  the  general  tendency  of  the  price  of  rivers.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  is  de- 
coal  will  undoubtedly  be  upward,  and  there-  velopcd.  Plants  are  being  construaed  at 
fore  the  cost  of  power  generated  by  steam  Rockingham,  on  the  Yadkin,  to  develop  30,- 
will  increase  correspondingly.  Even  to-day  000  horsepower ;  near  Macon,  on  the  Ocmul- 
in  most  cases  water  power  can  be  produced  at  gee,  to  develop  20,000  horsepower ;  on  the 
from  $10  to  $15  per  horsepower  per  year  Tennessee,  near  Chattanooga,  to  develop 
less  than  steam  power  in  small  units.  40,000  horsepower;  on  the  Broad,  near  Gaf- 

But,  setting  aside  this  aspect  of  the  case  ney,  to  develop  10,000  horsepower;  on  the 

and  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand-  Cape   Fear    (completed),   to   develop   8000 

point   of   the   conservation    of   natural    re-  horsepower,  and  at  other  places, 

sources,  the  argument  is  very  strong  in  favor  Although  manufacturing   in   Greensboro, 

of  the  utilization  of  water  powers  instead  of  Spartanburg,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Greenville, 

consuming  coal  for  the  production  of  power.  Atlanta,  and  many  other  of  the  larger  cities 

The  water  power  has  been  a  wasted  resource  and  smaller  towns  is  conducted  by  power 

since   the   settlement   of   the  country.      Its  transmitted  electrically  for  distances  of  only 

utilization  now  would  in  no  way  reduce  the  20  miles  or  a  little  more,  practically  the  only 

assets  or  natural  resources  of  the  nation,  but  •i'nit  to  the  distance  of  transmission  is  the 

every  ton  of  coal  that  is  burned  reduces  one  «>st  of  the  transmission  line  and  the  com- 

of  the  most  valuable  assets  this  nation  pos-  parative  cost  of  producing  power  by  steam, 

.scsses.    To  the  water  powers,  therefore,  we  fpj*  in  other  parts  of  the  country  transmission 

should  look  in  our  battle  for  industrial  su-  lines  as  long  as  220  miles  have  been  operated, 

premacy  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  longer  lines  are  well  within  engineering 

possibilities. 

NEW  POWER   PLANTS  ON   SOUTHERN   RIVERS 

The  power  plants  of  recent  construction  '^"^  tendency  toward  consolidation 

in  the  South  are  of  much  larger  capacity  than  At  present  the  development  of  water  power 

those  formerly  built  for  the  use  of  individual  in  the  Southern  States  in  many  sections  is 

milling  corporations.     The  first  plants  (for  rapidly  meeting  the  requirements  for  power 

example,  that  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  Sa-  for  manufacturing  establishments,   and  yet 
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there  are  immense  amounts  of  power  that  shall  be  no  abuse  of  the  wonderful  powers 
will  be  developed  from  time  to  time  as  the  which  -would  be  centered  in  such  a  corn- 
market  demands.  From  an  economic  stand-  munity  of  interest,  the  owners  of  the  powers 
point  an  important  feature  in  the  develop-  should  be  compelled  to  act  under  most  care- 
mem  of  the  South  will  be  the  competition  ful  legal  regulations  made  and  enforced  by 
between  the  various  water-power  companies  the  general  government  or  by  the  various 
in  the  same  community  in  cases  where  there  States.  The  power  for  good  or  for  bad  of 
is  more  power  available  than  is  required,  such  a  combination  would  be  greater  than 
This  is  a  condition  that  may  not  be  seriously  that  of  any  like  combination  that  has  ever 
felt  (or  many  years,  but  when  it  is  felt  it  is  existed,  but,  properly  guided,  and  with  the 
likely  that  there  will  be  consolidation  among  rights  of  the  individual  properly  protected, 
the  various  ivater-power  plants,  and  that  the  the  water  powers  of  the  Southern  States 
transmission  lines  will  be  connected  so  that  combined  in  this  great  community  of  interests 
the  whole  South  will  be  covered  with  wires  would  he  one  of  their  greatest  assets.  When 
like  a  spider's  web,  arranged  so  that  if  one  this  time  comes  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
plant  is  shut  down  there  will  be  no  interrup-  Southland  should  not  be  one  of  the  great 
tion  of  power,  but  the  current  will  be  sup-  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world.  It  is 
plied  from  other  plants  connected  with  the  important,  in  making  ready  for  such  a  con- 
same  wires.  .  dicion,  that  fair  and  equitable  regulating  laws 
Practically  all  mills  and  factories  will  be  be  enacted  early  in  the  development,  and  that 
operated  by  energy  from  this  network  of  laborers  for  the  operation  of  mills  and  fac- 
wires,  at  a  price  lower  than  power  could  he  tortes  he  trained,  for,  after  all,  to-day  the 
produced  by  the  burning  of  coal,  and  in  a  great  drawback  to  the  more  rapid  develop- 
more  convenient  and  profitable  way.  Such  ment  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
consolidations  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Southern  States  is  the  lack  of  competent 
States  concerned.     But  in  order  that  there  white  labor. 


THE   GREAT   FALLS   OF  THE   POTOMAC 

ur-foot  underetopcd  foil,  nllbln  sUtPpn  mllex  of  Washlnston) 


FALLS   OF   THE   GENEVE  -  A   STHIKING   INSTANCE   OF   NEW   YCHIKS   UNDEVELOPED   POWER 

EtESOURCES 

(Tbe  sole  mighl  develop  bere  30,000  borsepower  wllbout  Injury  lo  the  scenic  braullea  of  tbe  falli) 

NEW  YORK'S  CONSERVATION  OF 
WATER   RESOURCES 

•TPHE  advocates  of  the  now  natioa-widc  White  House  by  former  President  Roose- 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  velt.     In  his  address  at  that  memorable  con- 
natural resources  are  awaiting  with  keen  in-  ference  Governor  Hughes  said : 
tercst   the   further  action  of  the  legislature  t.    r-           r.  .    u     i.       i.       .-1111.1 

.  vr  VI  .1,  .■  £  J  I  The  Empire  State  has  been  bounlifully  blessed 
of  New  York  on  the  question  of  develop-  by  nature  and  for  a  long  period  there  has  been  a 
mcnt,  control,  and  regulation  of  the  water  steady  growth  in  the  appreciation  of  her  price- 
supply  of  the  Empire  State  for  the  public  less  treasures  and  of  the  importance  of  preserv- 
bcncfit.  '"8  them.  Our  vast  siretches  o(  forests  feeding 
T~\  '•-„  .t,  j_-  ■  .„••  c  r^  our  streams  and  ndurishing  the  agricultural  and 
Dunng  the  administration  of  Governor  industrial  activities  of  our  citizens,  long  re- 
Hughes  New  Yoric  has  gained  a  prominent  mained.  the  subject  of  selfish  devastation  and 
position  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  just  demands  of  future 
legislative  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  generations,  and  without  thought  of  the  essential 

i_,-        ^-i-.-          Tt                        It                 ■  coiidiWon  of  our  continued  prosperily. 

public  Utilities.     The  success  of  the  expen-  f     v     i 

tncnt  in  State  regulation  has  attracted  gen-  In  his  first  message,  on  January  2,  1907. 

eral   attention  and   is  to-day  influential   in  Governor  Hughes  recommended  an  increase 

shaping  legislation  in  other  States  along  siro-  in   the  powers  of  the  State  Water   Supply 

ilar  lines.  Commission,    which    was    created    in    1905, 

In  the  conservation  movement  New  York  primarily    to    insure    an    equitable    division 

is    also   the   pacemaker,    having   inaugurated  among  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  the 

her  own  policy  of  conservation  previous  tu  sources  of  water  supply  aad  the  lands  neces- 

the  meeting  of  the  Governors  called  at  the  sary  for  the  proposed  extension  of  municipal 
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cities  and  crowded  commu- 
nities is  impossible,  unless 
a  substitute  is  devised," 

The  future  welfare  of 
the  nation  requires  that 
all  practicable  means  be 
employed  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  supply  of 
coal.  Power  derived  from 
water  is  utilizing  energy 
otherwise  wasted.  It  is 
an  increment  to  our  assets 
which  entails  no  loss  of 
other  resources. 

After  all  is  said,  the 
water-power  resources  of 
New  York  are  limited, 
when  consideration  is 
given  to  the  astonishingly 
BIG  TTJPPER  LAKE  rapid   rate  of   increase  in 

(Showing  abore  line  about  at  It  wllJ  be  left  by  the  commlasloD  afler  the        population,        To       insure 
construction  of  Stale  reeeryolrai  the     preservation     of     the 

water  powers  and  to  sc- 
water-works.  He  called  attention  to  the  cure  the  maximum  practical  utilization  are 
necessity  of  providing  comprehensive  plans  subjects  for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
for  water  storage  and  just  regulation  for  the  the  people  and  the  lawmakers  of  the  State, 
public  benefit.  The  legislature  responded  Succinctly  stated,  the  wise  conservation  of 
by  directing  the  commission  to  "  devise  plans  the  water  supply  means: 
for  the  progressive  development  of  the  water  t.  Water  power  developed'  in  every  region 
powers  of  the  State  under  State  ownership,  where  people  live,  such  development  increas- 
control,  and  maintenance  for  the  public  use  !ng  largely  the  output  of  plants  now  in  op- 
and  benefit,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  pub-  eration,  creating  opportunities  for  the  estab- 
lic  revenue."  lishment  of  many  others,  giving  employment 

By  this  legislation,  the  State  of  New  York  to  thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers, 
originated  an  unique  experiment  in  the  an-  2.  Indefinite  postponement  of  the  coalless 
nals  of  American  commonwealths.  age. 

3.  Protection  from  destructive  Hoods,  en- 

REASONS    FOR    U.VDERTAKING    THE    WORK       ,    i-  i  ,    ,i  n  ■  i     j    n 

tailing   loss   of    life,   millions  of   dollars    in 
There  is  no  issue  of  more  vital  importance    property,  and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  acres 
before  the  American  people  to-day  than  that   of  productive  agricultural  land. 
of  conserving  our  natural  resources,  and  no        4.  The  reclamation  of  rich  alluvial   bot- 
phase  of  this  question  more  directly  concerns    toms  which  will  provide  homes  for  thousands 
the  present  and  future  economic  and  indus- 
trial   development  of   New   York  than   the 
proper  conservation  of  the  water  resources 
of  that  State. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the 
State  is  the  water  flowing  in  her  streams. 
Their  complete  regulation  and  utilization 
will  be  fundamentally  beneficial,  not  alone 
to  the  State,  but  to  the  whole  country  as 
well,  for  it  provides  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  and 
increase  of  individual  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment, and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
human  happiness.  Someone  has  said,  "  With- 
out coal  our  domestic  and  industrial  life  are 
inconceivable    and    our    existence    in    great   an  undeveloped  water  poweh  on  the  haquette 
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A   VIEW   NEAR   AVON,   SHOWING   EFFECT   OF   THE    1909   FLOOD   ON   THE   GENESEE   EUVER 

of  families  and  add  millions  to  the  taxable  posed  will  change  ugliness  into  beauty,  and 

property  of  the  State.  solitary  swamps  into  sanitary  places. 

5.  The  restoration  of  healthful  conditions  The  great  storage  reservoirs  will  become 
in  the  valleys.  attractive    lakes,    whose    margins    will     he 

6.  The  transformation  of  unsightly  cleared  of  all  growth,  leaving  clean  sandy 
swamps  into  beautiful  laiccs  in  the  scenic  beaches  or  bold  rocky  slopes  instead  of  a 
playground  of  the  people.  tangled  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 

7.  By  increasing  the  low  water  flow  of  the  such  as  is  found  on  other  reservoir  systems 
polluted  streams  a  dilution  will  result  whicii  constructed  without  consideration  of  cither 
will  improve  sanitary  conditions.  health  or  appearance.     These  reservoirs,  so 

8.  Navigation  will  be  benefited  on  the  far  from  impairing  the  healthfulness  or 
streams  and  transportation 

facilities  will   be   extended 
on  the  reservoirs. 

9.  The  water  supply  of 
growing  communities  will 
be  increased  and  improved. 


In  the  formulation  of  its 
plans  for  constructing  large 
reservoirs  in  the  Adiron- 
dack parks  and  other  scenic 
regions  of  the  State,  the 
commission  has  been  mind- 
ful of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  any  pro- 
posed change  in  the  natural 
appearance.  Due  consid- 
eration, therefore,  has  been 
given  to  the  preservation  of 

wl  the  natural  beauty  and        gy^TE  LAND.   NEITHER  KAUTtFUL  NOR  VALUABLE.  TO  BE 
cfaaim  and  the  plans  pro-  flooded  by  toe  reservoirs 
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report,  the  legislature  made 
provisions  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  investigation. 
The  commission  at  once  in- 
creased its  force  of  en- 
gineers and  began  investi- 
gations of  the  water  powers 
of  all  of  the  larger  rivers  of 
the  State,  developed  and 
undeveloped.  Carefully  pre- 
pared plans  were  made  for 
the  development  of  storage 
on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Raquette,  Genesee,  and  the 
upper  Hudson,  and  a  recon- 
naissance made  on  the 
Blacic,  Oswegatchie,  St. 
Regis,  Salmon,  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  and  other 
-  smaller  streams.  The  plans 
and  estimates  for  storage 
THE  PlEBCEnELD  DAM,   RAQUETTE  RIVER  on    the    Hudson.    Genesee, 


It  ot  lark  ot  waWr.     Had  (lie  ummi.  ■  j    ■ '     l  u 

e  operaied  the  mill  throughout  the       carried   to  the  pomt  where 

definite      recommendations 


and     Raquette    have    been 

to  the  point  where 

recommendations 

submitted    to    the 

the  scenery  of  the  region,  will  enhance  legislature  and  construction  commenced. 
the  beauty  of  the  forests  and  increase  One  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  com- 
the  attractiveness  of   the   lakes  as  summer   mission    by   the    legislature    is   the    recom- 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  which  the 
commission  was  directed  to  undertake  was 
broad,  the  interests  involved  extensive,  valu- 
able, and  complex,  and  the  information  to  be 
obtained  great  in  amount  and  technical  in 
nature.  At  the  outset  the  commission 
recognized  the  impossibility  of  devising  plans 
in  the  limited  period  of  eighteen  months  for 
the  complete  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  State  which  properly  might  be 
considered  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  first  year's  work  was,  therefore,  con- 
fined largely  to  a  critical  survey  of  a  few 
of  the  most  promising  sites  lor  power  de- 
velopment, and  a  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1908.  This  important  engineering 
work  was  instrusted  to  Mr.  John  R.  Free- 
man, one  of  the  most  eminent  hydraulic 
engineers  of  the  country.  Under  his 
direction,  in  1908,  studies  were  made  of 
reservoir  sites  of  two  important  streams;  the 
Sacandaga,  a  tributary  of   the   Hudson,   at 

Conklingville.   and    the   Genesee    River   at  the  piercefield  d-"  ■"  """" 

PortBgeville. 

After  d''  '">"  o*  the  preliminary 
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mcndation  of  specific  projects,  the  construe-  the    construction    of    reservoirs,    and    also 

tion  of  which  was  to  be  undertaken  first,  authorizing   the   commission,   with   the   ap- 

with  estimates  of  cost  and  plans  for  con-  proval  of  the  Governor,  to  proceed  with  the 

struction.  construction  of  the  reservoirs.   According  to 

In  considering  the  selection  of  the  first  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

projects  for  development,  there  are  several  this  bill  cannot  become  a  law  until  approved 

general  considerations  which  will  necessarily  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State, 

be  taken  into  account :  in  view  of  the  fact  that  \x.  appropriates  an 

1.  A  project  will  be  selected  which  is  de-  amount  greater  than  one  million  dollars.  It 
sired  by  the  owners  of  the  property  on  the  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  that  the  State 
river  and  for  which  they  have  made  a  re-  shall  permanently  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
quest  and  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  construction  of  these  reservoirs,  but  rather 
bear  the  financial  requirements,  in  accord-  that  the  State  shall  advance  the  money  for 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  new  bill  to  be  in-  construction,  and  this  money  shall  be  re- 
troduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis-  turned  gradually  in  the  form  of  assessments 
laturc.                                           *  upon  those  benefited  by  the  storage.     The 

2.  There  should  be  companies,  individu-  State  will  issue  bonds  (perhaps  to  run  forty 
als,  or  municipalities  benefited  by  the  proj-  years)  to  the  amount  required  for  the  con- 
ect  of  sufficient  financial  importance  to  carry  struction  of  the  first  projects.  Benefits  will 
the  financial  load.  be   assessed   upon   the  various   water-power 

3.  As  large  a  population  as  possible  owners  on  the  river  below  the  reservoir  for 
should  be  benefited  by  the  project.  the  advantages  received  by  them  from  the 

4.  The  fact  that  many  new  water  powers  regulated  flow.  Individual  landholders  and 
would  be  made  available  and  valuable  would  corporations,  including  municipalities,  will 
be  important.  be   assessed   in  .proportion   to   their  benefits 

5.  The  creation  or  improvement  of  inland  from  this  storage  due  to  the  prevention  of 
navigation  either  by  the  lake  area  or  by  in-  floods,  sanitation,  or  otherwise. 

creased  depth  of  the  river.  The  State  is  to  own  perpetually  in  fee 

6.  The  flooding  of  marshes,  lowlands  and  the  reservoirs,  and  is  to  control  the  regula- 
stagnant  water.  tion.    The  assessments  for  benefits  will  be  of 

7.  The  general  effect  upon  the  scenic  con-  such  amounts  that  the  interest  on  the  State 
ditions  and  upon  villages,  camps,  and  country  bonds  with  proper  sinking  fund  will  be 
homes.  taken  care  of,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  bond 

8.  The  effect  upon  highways  and  railroads  period  the  State  will  own  the  regulating 
must  be  taken  into  account.  basins,  and  will  have  the  cost  of  the  coii- 

9.  The  absolute  avoidance  of  the  creation  struction  of  same  with  interest  returned  to 
of  new  marshes  and  large  areas  of  marsh  the  State  Treasury. 

lands  alternately  flooded  and  dried.  The  primary  object  of  the  construction  of 

10.  Considerations  of  State  land  unlawful  the  State  reservoirs  is  the  regulation  of  the 
to  flood  under  the  present  Constitution.  flow    of   the    river    throughout    its   course, 

11.  Local  conditions  making  delay  in  a  thereby  increasing  the  values  of  water 
certain  proposition  desirable.  powers    and    reducing    the    destruction    by 

12.  Cost  of  project  in  relation  to  benefits  floods,  benefiting  navigation,  improving 
derived.  sanitary   conditions,    etc.      Incidentally,    at 

13.  Possibility  of  establishment  of  new  most  of  the  State  dams  there  will  be*  the 
industries  and  new  communities  on  account  possibility  of  creating  water  powers  of  im- 
of  increased  power  developed  at  the  State  mense  size,  as  on  the  Sacandaga,  where  75,- 
dam,  or  at  other  sites  along  the  river.  000  horse  power  can  be  developed.     It  is 

14.  Increased  healthfulness  owing  to  planned  that  this  power  in  the  form  of  water 
greater  minimum  flow  or  decrease  of  swamp  discharged  from  the  reservoir  shall  be 
area.  leased  to  the  highest  bidder,  especial  prefer- 

At  the  same  time  that  the  recommenda-  ence  being  given  to  the  bidder  who  will  use 

tions  of  the  commission  are  presented  to  the  such  power  for  the  creation  of  new  enter- 

legisjature,   a  new  bill   will   be   introduced  prises  and  the  employment  of  men.     It  has 

providing   for  the   issuing  of   bonds  to   an  been  suggested  that  the  State  might  install  at 

amount  not  exceeding  twenty  million  dollars,  such  a  dam-site  a  power-house  with  water- 

the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  be  utilized  wheels    and    generators    and    transmit    the 

in  the  purchase  of  land  for  reservoir  sites  and  power  electrically  to  some  city  where  there  is 
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2i  ready  market,  the  State  thereby  entering  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  breaking  of 

into  competition  with  other  electric  plants,  the  dam  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life,  and 

and  by  selling  power  at  a  reasonable  price,  destruction  of  property  in  the  valley  below, 
in  a  general  way  regulate  the  price  for  power        Then,    too,   many   of   the   reservoirs   for 

in  that  immediate  vicinity.    It  is  not  the  pur-  the  regulation  of  New  York  streams  will  be 

pose  of  the  State,  however,  to  enter  into  the  constructed  in  the  Adirondack   Mountains, 

field  of  producing  electric  power,  but  rather  iii  which  every  citizen  of  the  State,  in  fact, 

to  lease  the  water  to  individuals  who  may  every   American,    has    the    deepest   concern 

install    their    ovvrn    generating    plants    and  that  there  shall  be  no  destruction  of  beauty 

utilize    power    for    general    manufacturing  or  healthfulness  in  this  region  and  that  it 

purposes.     This   has   been    done    for   many  may   be  always  retained   as   a  play-ground 

years  by  the  general  Government  at  dams  and  health-seeking  region  for  all. 
built  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  more  ^r^^r.,^r^  ^rr.,.r>  ^r^^  «^  ,^rJ,,«,^„« 

,1      ,         I  ^  ,  .  .1      ^1  ^  FLOODING    NEED   NOT    BE   INJURIOUS 

recently  has  been  taken  up  in  precisely  the  •* 
same  way  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  The  method  of  creating  storage  reservoirs 
Service,   at    sites   where   large    amounts   of  used  almost  universally  by  private  corpora- 
water  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  at  tions  or  associations  is  to  purchase  the  land 
dams  constructed  primarily  for  irrigation.  for  the  reservoir,  construct  as  cheap  a  dam  as 

,  possible  at  the  outlet,  and  to  fill  the  reservoir 

WHY    THE    STATE    SHOULD    DO    THIS    WORK    *^  .  i  ^  ^        .  ,        j      i        •        \.u 

With   water  without  clearing  the   reservoir 

The  reasons  for  the  State  undertaking  this  site  of  its  trees  and  underbrush,  or  preparing 

important  work,  rather  than  an  individual  in  the  slightest  degree  the  new  shore  line, 

or  association,  will  be  clear  when  it  is  ap-  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State,  however,  to  sec 

preciated  how  widespread  and  important  the  to  it  that  all  trees  are  removed   from  the 

results  will  be  to  an  immense  number  of  in-  reservoir  and  that  the  shore  line  is  carefully 

dividuals   and   corporations   whose    interests  prepared   in  such   a  way  as  to  add   to  the 

are  varied    and   occasionally   somewhat   an-  beauty  of  the  region  and  to  do  away  with  all 

tagonistic.     By  means  of   a  comprehensive  low  and  marshy  places, 

policy,  taking  into  consideration  present  and  Mr.  William  T.  Donnelly,  a  consulting 

future   development  of   all   parts  of   every  engineer  in   New  York   City,   has  recently 

stream,  the  State  can  control  hydraulic  dc-  visited  most  of  the  sites  chosen  for  reservoirs, 

velopment  as  conditions  demand  and  eventu-  representing  the  Manufacturers'  Association 

ally  realize  the  most  complete  and  economic  of  New  York.    In  his  report  he  states  "  that 

utilization  possible.    Development  by  private  there  is  not  the  least  danger  that  the  flooding 

enterprise    would    involve    limitations    and  will  injure  the  forest  or  other  lands.     The 

wasteful  methods.     Individuals  or  corpora-  work  is  more  in  the  nature  of  restoring  for- 

tions  cannot  exercise  the  necessary  power  of  mer  lake  levels  which  have  been  lowered  by 

condemnation   required   for  the  creation  of  the    bearing    down    of    the    barriers    which 

water  storage.   Co-operation  between  a  num-  formed    them.      Wherever    deposits    were 

ber  of  mill  owners  for  the  purpose  of  river  made   below    the    surface    of   original    lake 

control    has    been    shown    to    be    peculiarly  levels  there  now  exist  marshes  and  swamps 

difficult  to  arrange,  the  benefits  hard  to  ap-  which  cannot  be  drained  and  are  very  un- 

portion  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  with  sightly  and  impossible  to  use  for  pleasure  or 

such  control  there  is  always  danger  of  only  other  purposes.   The  restoration  of  the  orig- 

partial   development   in   such   a  way   as   to  inal  lake  levels,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  made 

preclude  the  possibility  of  complete  utiliza-  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  attractiveness 

tion  of  either  the  storage  or  power.  of  the  whole  region." 

The  State,  however,  having  the  financial  The  State  of*  New  York  now  owns  in  the 
ability  to  make  great  expenditures  and  to  Adirondacks  1,322,736  acres,  known  as  the 
wait  many  years,  if  necessary,  for  the  return  Adirondack  Park.  If  all  of  the  reservoirs 
on  its  outlay,  could  lay  out  comprehensive  now  planned  by  the  commission  were  con- 
plans  for  the  complete  utilization  of  the  river  structed,  it  would  involve  about  20,109 
resources,  building,  if  desirable,  these  works  acres  of  State  holdings,  which  represents 
in  sections  as  required,  but  all  in  accordance  barely  lYz  per  cent,  of  the  State  lands..  At 
with  the  plan  that  will  eventually  utilize  least  one-half  of  this  land  is  now  worthless 
every  resource  of  the  river.  The  State  swamp  and  large  areas  are  at  the  present 
would  also  see  to  it  that  all  dams  and  reser-  time  subject  to  intermittent  flooding  for 
\oirs   should    be   well    constructed,    thereby  lumberfng  purposes,  and  of  this  20,109  acres, 
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only  about  one-fourth  is  forest-covered.  It  is  better  for  careful  thinning  and  clearing. 
quite  natural  that  some  people,  interested  Under  the  enlightened  policy  of  Germany 
properly  in  the  protection  and  preservation  and  other  countries,  the  forest  is  a  source  of 
of  the  Adirondack  Park,  are  jealous  of  the  revenue,  while  its  actual  beauty  is  not  in- 
slightest  encroachment  upon  this  area,  and,  jured.  New  York  forests,  under  the  Con- 
not  fully  realizing  the  insignificance  of  the  stitution,  are  doomed  to  useless  and  mis- 
area  of  forested  lands  affected  and  unmind-  chievous  decay. 

ful    of    the    comparatively    large    area    of  Before  actual  construction  of  some  of  the 

swampy  and  useless  ground  converted  from  water-power  projects  can  be  undertaken,  the 

unsightly  places  to  beautiful  lake  surfaces.  Constitution  must  be  amended  to  permit  the 

have  questioned  the  desirability  of  the  State  necessary   utilization   of   State   lands.     The 

or  any  one  else  constructing  the  reservoirs  in  commission  has  prepared  a  draft  of  the  neces- 

the  Adirondacks.     A  visit  to  the  sites  of  the  sary  legislation,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to 

proposed    reservoirs   will   show   the   various  the  lawmakers  and  the  people  for  considera- 

marshes  sometimes  covered  with  water  and  tion    and    approval.      The   passage   of    this 

sometimes     nearly     dry,     where     vegetation  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  not  only 

cannot    exist    permanently,    and    where    in  necessary    for    the   construction    of    storage 

many  cases  are   found   the   tangled,  rotting  reservoirs,  but  is  equally  desirable  from  the 

stumps  and  branches  of  trees,  creating  a  far  standpoint  of  forestry  itself. 

from  pleasing  view  to  the  visitor.  The  duty  imposed  upor  the  commission  by 

A  MISTAKEN  FORESTRY  POLICY  ^^"^  legislature  is  the  recommendation  at  the 

commg  session  of  storage  projects  arranged 

The    Constitutional    Convention    of    the  in  such  order  as  the  commission  feels  they 

State  of  New  York,  in  preparing  the  new  should   be  developed.     In  considering  these 

State  Constitution,  in  its  enthusiasm  to  pro-  projects,  there  are  five  drainage  areas  that 

tect   the   timber   of   the   Adirondack   region  stand  out  pre-eminently  in  New  York  State 

placed  in  the  Constitution  the  following  pro-  on    account    of    their    general    importance, 

vision:  These    are    the    Hudson,    the    Genesee,   the 

The  lands  of  the  State  now  owned  or  here-  Raquette,  the  Black,  and  the  Oswego;  there 

after  acquired  constituting  the  Forest  Reserve,  are  others  of  importance,  such  as  the  Dela- 

''^i^T1o!^^^^^^^Ts^^^'''::rL''Xs^.  -«-•  ^^e  Susquehanna,  the  Oswegatchie  the 

sold  or  exchanged  or  be  taken  by  any  corpora-  Cjrass,  the  bt..  Regis,  etc.,  all  ot  which  de- 

tion,   public   or   private,   nor   shall   the   timber  serve  careful  study,  but   for  one   reason  or 

thereon  be  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed.  another  the  development  of  reservoirs  by  the 

This  clause  was  adopted  by  the  Consti-  State  may  be  postponed  until  the  more  press- 

tutional  Convention  against  the  urgent  pro-  ing    requirements    of    the    above    important 

test  of   the  American    Forestry  Association  drainage   basins   have   been    fulfilled.      The 

and  was  carried  at  the  polls  with  the  rest  of  Raquette,    the    Genesee,    and    the    Hudson 

the  Constitution.  have   an   immense   amount   of    undeveloped 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  at  this  power,  some  of  which  could  be  utilized  at 
time,  perhaps,  to  record  the  history  of  the  the  new  State  dams  and  all  of  the  water 
reform  movement  that  several  years  ago  ^  power  developed  or  undeveloped  would 
swept  over  the  State  and  resulted  in  hasty  be  greatly  increased  in  value,  as  in  general 
and  ill-timed  action  which,  until  modified  it  may  be  stated  that  the  limit  of  value  of  a 
by  the  vote  of  the  people,  eflfectually  estops  water  power  is  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
the  carrying  out  of  any  intelligent  plan  for  stream.  The  power  on  the  Black  and  the 
the  control  of  the  water  supply.  By  thai  Oswego  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  utilized 
amendment  to  its  Constitution,  New  York  as  far  as  fall  is  concerned,  but  reservoirs  on 
surrendered  her  proud  position  at  the  head  of  these  streams  would  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  great  work  of  the  conservation  of  forest  the  present  developments  to  a  very  large  ex- 
resources.  The  laws  of  New  York  actually  tent,  the  returns  being  far  greater  than  re- 
forbid  forestry  on  its  public  lands.  The  ex-  quired  to  produce  adequate  interest  on  the 
perience  of  the  nations  whose  forest  policy  is  money  invested  in  reservoirs. 

recognized  as  the  most  practical  has  shown  ^^^^^  possibilities  of  the  Hudson  river 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  forest  is  to 

use  it  intelligently.     Trees  which  have  at-  As  the  most  important   for  power   pur- 

tained  maturity  should  be  cut  to  make  way  poses,  as  well  as  its  largest  stream,  the  Hud- 

for   the  younger   growth.      Every   forest   is  son  River  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  a' 
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sets  of  the  State.    Its  value  as  a  commercial  The  results  of  this  investigation  indicate 

waterway  is  well  understood,   but  the  su-  the  entire  feasibility  of  equalizing  the  flow 

preme  importance  of  this  river  as  a  power  of  the  Hudson,  and  making  available  for  the 

stream  has  escaped  general  attention.     It  is  present  and  future  needs  of  the  industries  of 

a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  above  the  head  of  the  State  an  enormous  amount  of  power, 
navigation  at  Troy,  the  Hudson  River  pre- 

_    .^               ^          *        r    J        1         J          J          J«  PROJECTED    RESERVOIR   SYSTEMS 

sents  an  aggregate  oi  developed  and  unde-  •* 

veloped  power  sites  which  render  it  one  of  There  are  three  large  reservoir  systems  on 

the  greatest  industrial  rivers  of  the  Eastern  the   Hudson   River  which   have   been   very 

States.    In  a  distance  of  only  sixty-five  miles  carefully  studied,  topographical  surveys  hav- 

there  are  on  the  main  river  between  Troy  ing  been  made   and  general  plans  for  the 

and  Corinth  no  less  than  twenty-eight  ex-  construction   of  dams   and    reservoirs  com- 

isting  power  plants,  with  a  total  of  100,733  pleted.    These  are  on  the  Sacandaga,  which 

horse  power  in  use,  and  a  wheel  capacity  of  will  have  a  capacity  of  29  billion  cubic  feet ; 

117,317  horse  power.  This  represents  14  per  the  Schroon  River  system  with  a  capacity  of 

cent,  of  the  entire  developed  horse  power  in  16  billion  cubic  feet,  and  the  Indian  Lake 

the  State  of  New  York.     If,  with  this,  we  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  15  billion  cubic 

include  the   developed  horse  power  of  the  feet.    The  cost  of  these  reservoirs  complete, 

Mohawk,    Schroon,    Sacandaga,    and    other  including  the  sums  paid  for  the  land,  will 

tributaries  of  the  Hudson,  the  total  existing  be  $4,500,000,  $1,930,000,  and  $1,500,000, 

power    development    amounts    to    246,117  respectively^.      All    of    these    reservoirs    are 

horse  power,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  feasible  and  will  show  good  returns  upon  the 

the  State.  money  expended.    They  all  involve  areas  of 

Enormous  as  this  power  development  now  State  land,  though  those  upon  the  Sacandaga 

is,  it  can  be  greatly  increased  if  means  can  be  and  the  Schroon  are  small  and  include  only 

provided  to  equalize  the  flow  of  this  stream,  little  tracts  that  have  been  taken  by  the  State 

The    Hudson     to-day     exhibits    such     tre-  at    tax    sales,    whereas,    the    Indian    Lake 

mendous  fluctuations  that  it  cannot  be  re-  reservoir  will   require  4100  acres  of  State 

lied  upon   for  continuous  power  and  there  land. 

are  periods  during  the  low  flow  of  a  dry  year  It  is  not  likely  that  more  than  one  of  these 

where  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  wheel  capaci-  reservoirs  would  be  built  at  a  time,  but  the 

ties  installed  can  be  utilized. .  effect  of  each  will  be  very  apparent  upon  the 

A  very  careful  study  of  the  records  of  the  regulation  of  the  Hudson.     The  Sacandaga 

flow  of  the  Hudson  River  has  been  made  by  alone  would  add  1900  cubic  feet  per  second 

the  commission.    These  records  show  a  dif-  to  the  minimum  flow  of  the  Hudson  River 

fcrcncc  of    164,000,000,000  cubic   feet   be-  at  Spiers  Falls  and  would  add  an  aggregate 

tween  the  years  of  greatest  and  least  annual  of  80,000  horse  power  over  and  above  that 

discharge,    from    1888    to    1897,    inclusive,  now  developed   by  existing  plants  between 

During  the  same  period,  the  greatest  average  the  mouth  of  the  Sacandaga  and  Troy,  an 

annual  discharge  was  at  the  rate  of  11,090  amount  in  excess  of  the  total  water  power 

cubic  feet  per  second,  while  the  least  average  now  developed   at  Lowell,   Lawrence,   and 

annual  run-off  was  at  the  rate  of  5910  cubic  Holyoke.      The    Sacandaga,    rising    in    the 

ittt  per  second.     The  figures  for  monthly  mountains,  has  1050  square  miles  of  drainage 

gagings  show  even  greater  variation,  rang-  area  above  the  proposed  site  for  the  dam  at 

inji  from  30,900  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  Conklingville.     The  dam  as  proposed  will 

greatest,  to  1600  cubic  feet  per  second  for  be    1200    feet    long,    about    95    feet    high, 

the    least    average    monthly    run-off.      The  and  no  feet  thick  at  the  top.     It  will  raise 

Hudson's   highest    daily    discharge   at    Me-  the  water  65  feet,  36  feet  of  which  will  be 

rhanicsville,     which     occurred     in      1869,  available  for  drawing  down   for  industrial 

wa*    70,000   cubic    feet   per   second.      The  purposes.     It  is  proposed  to  construct  this 

lowc%t  was  in  the  season  of  1908,  when  it  dam  of  earth  with  a  concrete  core  wall  20 

itW  to  700  cubic  feet  per  second,  a  ratio  of  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  extending  above 

I  to  100.  the  flow  line.    There  will  be  a  spillway  875 

Rpcognizing  that  the   difference  in   flow  feet  long  over  solid  ledge  at  the  east  end  of 

wa»  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  industry  the   dam,   a  length   sufficient   to   carry  the 

and    prf4)crty,    the    commission    directed    a  water  from  any  conceivable  flood.    The  in- 

•ful    investigation    with   a  view   to   sub-  take  and  sluiceway  are  to  be  so  constructed 

^g  a  remedy.  as  to  form  the  head  works  of  future  develop- 
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ments,  whenever  the  time  comes  that  the  same  amount  of  storage  in  eleven  smaller 

State  desires  to  utilize  the  185  feet  of  fall  reservoirs. 

in  the  river  from  Conklingville  to  Hadley ^^ ,      ^    , 

for  developing  part  or  all  of  the   75,ooo  "•^o^o^^  improvements  on  the  genesee 

horse  power  that  can  be  created  at  this  point.  The  Genesee  River,  flowing  into  Lake 
The  cost  apart  from  the  reservoir  and  dam  Ontario,  and  upon  which  the  largest  city  is 
of  the  power  plant  to  create  75,000  horse  Rochester,  has  always  been  subject  to  ex- 
power  and  including  the  long  tunnels  treme  fluctuations  of  flow,  rising  from 
through  the  mountains  to  a  power  site  would  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  normal  of  the 
be  $3,853,300,  or  $51  per  horse  power,  river  surface,  and  causing  enormous  damage 
This  storage  would  also  maintain  a  mini-  both  to  agricultural  land  and  improvements 
mum  flow  from  Corinth  to  Troy  of  3600  along  the  river  bank  and  in  the  city  of 
cubic  feet  per  second  every  day  all  the  year  Rochester.  The  highest  floods  reach  the 
round.  This  increase  of  low  water  flow  main  streets  and  buildings  of  Rochester, 
during  the  dry  months  would  add  41,000  There  have  for  many  years  been  general 
horse  power  to  these  plants  when  they  are  plans  for  the  development  of  a  reservoir  at 
most  in  need  of  it,  for  which  added  value,  the  headwaters  of  the  Genesee  and  the  com- 
just  recompense  should  be  made  by  the  mission  has  made  surveys  and  plans  for  the 
power  owners  to  the  State.  construction  of  a  dam  near  Portage,  which 

If,  as  is  probable,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  will  impound  18  billion  cubic  feet  of  water, 
the  State  to  install  a  power  plant  and  en-  11,250,000,000  of  which  would  be  avail- 
gage  in  the  business  of  developing  electricity,  able  for  commercial  purposes.  The  reser- 
it  is  at  least  time  to  construct  such  a  dam  voir  would  be  fifteen  miles  long  and  would 
and  reservoir  under  a  financial  plan  pro-  average  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  a  total 
viding  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  con-  area  of  13^  square  miles.  The  drainage 
struction  from  the  sale  of  water  to  the  parties  basin  above  this  reservoir  would  be  948 
benefited.  The  reservoir,  if  used  for  storage  square  miles.  '  Such  a  dam  and  reservoir 
purposes  only,  will  deliver  into  the  Hudson  would  control  the  highest  floods  we  have 
1900  cubic  ifeet  per  second  all  the  year  known  on  this  river  and  would  be  capable  of 
round,  or  if  the  stored  water  is  used  to  creating  a  water  power  amounting  to  75,- 
reinforcc  the  low  water  flow  of  the  Hud-  000  horse  power,  peak  load,  while  at  the 
son  during  the  months  when  it  is  most  same  time  furnishing  water  to  maintain  the 
needed  it  will  add  123,000  horse  power  on  flow  in  the  Genesee  River  of  such  volume 
the  averag^  to  the  plants  on  the  Hudson  as  would  permit  the  existing  power  plants  at 
during  the  driest  month  of  the  year.  The  Rochester  to  run  throughout  the  entire  year 
fact  that  39  acres  of  State  land  are  included  with  water.  At  the  present  time  these  plants 
in  the  area  proposed  to  be  flooded  by  this  are  compelled  during  the  dry  months  to 
reservoir  prevents  the  construction  of  the  resort  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  steam  power 
Sacandaga  project  until  the  Constitutional  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  approximately  $I30,« 
amendment  has  been  passed.  The  Schroon  000  annually.  When  we  consider  that, 
Lake  and  Indian  Lake  reservoirs,  while  added  to  the  benefits  to  the  already  existing 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Sacandaga,  powers  on  the  Genesee  and  the  75,000 
would  have  proportional  effects  upon  the  horse  power  that  can  be  developed  at  the 
flow  of  the  Hudson  and  if  the  three  reservoir  dam,  is  the  important  consideration  of  the 
systems  are  constructed,  the  regulation  of  protection  of  the  region  from  present  floods, 
the  Hudson  River  will  be  nearly  ideal.  and   the  fact  also  that  the  Genesee  River 

The  studies  for  Schroon  Lake  show  two  below   the   s^ers   of   Rochester   would   be 

possible  developments,  one  by  a  large  dam  much  improved  from  a  sanitary  standpoint, 

at  Tumblehead  Falls  70  feet  high,  to  create  we    may    see   that    this    project    has   many 

a    reservoir    measuring    19V2    miles    long,  reasons  for  immediate  development. 
The  artificial  lake  thus  created  would  have        Letchworth  Park,  a  gift  to  the  State,  is 

an   area  of  24J4   square  miles  and   would  located  at  the  falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  if 

control  the  entire  watershed  area  of  Schroon  these   falls  were  ever  developed   by  others 

River   above   the   dam,    amounting   to    514  than  the  State,  the  beauty  of  the  falls  and 

square   miles.     The  other  project  involves  river  might  be  seriously  impaired,  but  under 

the  construction  of  a  number  of  smaller  dams  the  plans  of  the  State,  by  which  a  reasonable 

at    Schroon    Lake,    Brant    Lake,    Paradox  amount  of  water  is  to  be  always  allowed  to 

Lake,   and   elsewhere,   obtaining   about   the  flow  over  the  falls,  the  beauty  and  perma- 
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nencc    of    these    waterfalls    arc   perpetually  much    to    the    regulation    of   the    Raquette 

secured.     The  best  site  for  the  dam  on  the  River  may  be  constructed  by  raising  their 

Genesee    will    take   a   small   strip   of    land  water  surface. 

belonging  to  the  park  but  will  in  no  way  Black  River  with  a  drainage  area  of  1930 

interfere    with    its    usefulness    or    beauty,  square   miles    is   next   to    the   Hudson    the 

whereas,  if  demanded,  a  second  site  can  be  greatest  power  producer  of  the  New  York 

chosen  which,  while  not  as  satisfactory  as  streams.     During  the  last  season  a  recon- 

the  other,  is  at  least  feasible.  naissance  of  the  basin  of  the  Black  was  made 

and  it  has  beert  found  that  storage  reservoirs 

ADIRONDACK  STREAMS  AND  LAKES  k      U     U  -.u-        •  k*  u         n       J  i 

can  be  built  on  this  river  which  will  add 
The  Raquette  River,  flowing  into  the  St.    80,000  horse  power  to  the  low  water  output 
Lawrence,     presents     unusually     attractive    of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.     The  river 
features  for  storage.     With  a  total  fall  of    is  more  fully  developed  than  any  other  in 
1660  feet  there  are  many  rapids  and  vertical    the    State,    the   powers   being   concentrated 
falls  with  possible  water-power  sites,  eleven    between  Carthage  and  Lake  Ontario,  where 
of  which  have  already  been  developed,  pro-    the  river  falls  475  feet,  of  which  396  feet 
ducing  an  aggregate  of  33,000  horse  power,    are  at  least  partially  developed. 
The   fluctuations  of   the  stream  are   large.        A  reconnaissance  also  of  the  Oswegatchic, 
The     upland     watershed     includes     many    Grass,   and   St.   Regis  has  been  made,   but 
thousand  acres  of  swampy  lands  and  a  large    while    these    rivers    have    considerable    fu- 
area  of   natural   lakes,    the   best   known   of    ture   in    the   way   of   water-power  develop- 
which    are    perhaps    Tupper    Lake,    Little    ment,   their   present   inaccessibility   is   likely 
Tupper    Lake,    Long   Lake,    and    Raquette    to    delay    such    improvement,    though    the 
Lake,   all   of  which  can   be   made   to  con-    Oswegatchie    has    at    the    present    time    a 
tribute  to  a  storage  system  which  would  in-    reservoir  known  as  Cranberry  Lake,   with 
crease  rather  than  impair  their  present  at-   an  area  of  about  thirteen  square  miles,  owned 
tractiveness    as   summer    resorts.      A   large    by  the  State  of  New  York, 
earth  dam  about  4000  feet  long  at  the  foot        The  water  powers  of  New  York  State 
of  Tupper  Lake  would  raise  the  level  of  the    are  among  its  most  important  assets,  there 
water  over   several   of   the   existing   ponds,    being  now  developed  in  this  State  over  800,- 
and  would  flood  5500  acres  of  swampy  land    000  horse  power,  and  it  is  possible  to  de- 
lying   adjacent    to    these   ponds,    giving    an    velop  a  million  and  a  half  horse  power,  ex- 
effective  storage  of   10.3   billion  cubic  feet   elusive  of   Niagara  and   the   St.   Lawrence 
and    a  surface   area  of   24.7   square   miles.    River.   The  St.  Lawrence  alone# falling  100 
This  reservoir  would  submerge  4380  acres    feet  in  passing  this  State,  is  capable  of  fur- 
of  State  land  and  must  therefore  also  wait    nishing  probably  400,000  horse  power  with 
for  the  passage  of  the  Constitutional  amend-    full  development,  and  on  the  Raquette  there 
ment.      With    the    irregular    flow    of    the   can  be  developed  190,000  horse  power,  and 
Raquette,  which  at  Colton  Falls  is  as  low  as   yet  these  resources  in  New  York  State,  as  in 
300  cubic  feet  per  second  and  rises  in  times    all  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  have 
of  flood  to  18,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the    been    practically   neglected    as    far   as   con- 
total  available  net  power  which  it  is  possible   servation    is    concerned.      Fortunately    the 
to  develop  over  the  existing  falls  and  relying   present  studies  of  the  State  Water  Supply 
upon  the  ordinary  minimum  flow  of  the  river    Commission   are  on   a   firm   foundation   of 
i*    only    40,000    horse    power.      The    con-    actual  surveys,  and  the  careful  and  system- 
Rtruction  of  the  Tupper  Lake  dam  would    atic     methods     of     studying     the     various 
increase  this  power  to  1 50,000 ^horse  power;    problems  and  making  recommendations  have 
the  I'uppcr  Lake  reservoir,  theVefore,  means   appealed  to  the  people  of  the  State,    At  the 
an  increase  of   110,000  horse  power  which    coming   session   of   the  legislature   there   is 
can    be    realized    continuously    during    the    every  hope  that  an  act  will  be  passed  author- 
ordinary  dry  year.    The  cost  of  the  reservoir    izing  the  State  Commission  to  proceed  with 
would    be    $2,200,000,    which    means    less    the  plans  it  has  laid  out.    Much  of  the  work 
than   $1.25    per   horse   power   per   year   of   must  wait  until  the  Constitutional  amend- 
maintenance  and  operation  on  the  basis  of   ment  has  gone  into  effect.    This  amendment 
the  power  which  it  is  estimated  could   be   must  pass  two  legislatures  and  be  approved 
added  by  this  means  to  that  now  developed    by  the  people.    With  a  more  enlightened  law 

• Jycr.    Other  lakes  in  this  basin  have    upon  the  forestry  of  State  lands  and  with  the 

>d  and  reservoirs  which  will  add    great  work  of  water  conservation  under  way, 
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New  York  may  safely  say  that  she  is  in  the  several    foreign   countries   have    long   since 

forefront  of  the  States  in  the  conservation  of  passed  regulating  acts  concerning  their  rivers, 

her  natural   resources.     The  idea  of  State  and  our  neighbor,  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

supervision   and  control   is  not   untried,   as  has  been  most  successful  in  like  attempts. 


THE    WATERWAYS    CAMPAIGN 

BY   WILLIAM    FLEWELLYN    SAUNDERS 

npHE  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con-  but  the  river  must  be  improved  so  as  to  re- 
'■'  gress  which  met  last  month  in  Wash-  store  it  to  navigation  as  far  up  as  Fort  Ben- 
Ington  had  an  attendance  of  three  thousand  ton,  where  the  boats  used  to  carry  freight, 
delegates,  and  was  addressed  by  President  In  my  judgment  the  Congress  will  at  this  ses- 
TafL  The  convention  declared  for  a  bond  sion  put  at  least  these  projects  on  a  continu- 
issuc  for  the  waterways,  phrasing  the  request  ing  contract  basis,  and  will  also  provide  for 
positively  but  prudently,  saying  that  the  beginning  the  work  on  several  other  impor- 
bonds  must  be  issued  if  current  revenues  tant  inland  projects.  The  harbors  and  the 
would  not  do  the  work.  The  waterway  lakes  will  receive  more  wise  attention  and 
men  do  not  believe  that  the  current  revenues  judicious  appropriation  than  they  ever  have 
will  suffice  to  build  the  waterways  that  the  got.  The  days  of  the  "  pork  barrel  "  and 
merchants  say  are  absolutely  needed  for  the  the  influencing  of  votes  by  trivial  appropria- 
traffic,  and  that  the  engineers  have  already  tions  are  gone,  and  the  money  appropriated 
declared  feasible, — ^the  projects  which  are  on  will  be  spent  on  these  meritorious  projects, 
the  books.  The  greatest  and  the  best  known  The  most  effective  and  far-reaching  speech 
of  these  projects  is  the  proposed  Lakes  and  ever  made  in  Congress  was  that  of  Senator 
Gulf  Deep  Waterway  from  Chicago  to  New  Carter,  of  Montana,  in  1901,  when  he  talked 
Orleans,  which  President  Roosevelt  called  for  eight  hours,  carrying  on  a  filibuster 
the  trunk  line  of  the  waterways,  and  on  against  a  Rivers  and  Harl^rs  bill,  and  killed 
which  he  tried  to  get  work  begun.  Sixty  mil-  it.  The  speech  was  effective  because  it  ac- 
lion  dollars  has  already  been  spent  by  Chi-  complished  the  purpose;  it  was  far-reaching 
cago  in  building  this  waterway.  Illinois  has  because  it  had  consequences  not  dreamed  of 
voted  $20,000,000  more.  Congress  is  asked  by  Senator  Carter,  and  marked  an  epoch  in 
to  spend  $10,000,000  a  year  in  completing  the  history  of  transportation  in  the  United 
this  water  highway  down  to  St.  Louis  and  States,  leading  also  indirectly  to  the  devel- 
thence  to  the  Gulf.  The  total  cost  of  the  opment  of  the  conservation  sentiment  now  so 
project  from  Lockport,  where  the  waterway   strong, 

now  stops,  to  Cairo,  will  be  $48,000,000.  Senator  Carter  was  not  owned  by  the  rail- 
The  deep  waterway  from  Cairo  to  New  Or-  roads ;  he  thought  the  $50,000,000  carried  by 
leans  will  cost  $45,000,000  more.  This  part  the  bill  could  be  better  spent  than  in  devel- 
of  the  work,  however,  Congress  must  do,  it  oping  waterways,  and  many  strong  men  in 
is  admitted,  as  a  conservation  measure.  Congress  agreed  with  him.    This  Rivers  and 

The  Ohio  River  improvement  is  the  next  Harbors  bill  was  full  of  appropriations  put 
in  point  of  importance.  Nine  feet  of  water  in  for  the  purpose  of  getting  votes,  and  de- 
is  wanted  here  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo.  The  served  the  name  of  **  the  pork  barrel,"  which 
whole  work  will  cost  a  little  more  than  $60,-  was  applied  to  it.  Yet  it  contained  so  many 
000,000.  President  Taft  seems  to  prefer  appropriations  that  were  really  needed  to 
this  project,  differing  with  President  Roose-  maintain  and  encourage  navigation,  and  espe- 
velt  on  the  point.  cially  inland  navigation,  that  its  defeat  in- 

The  upper  Mississippi  River,  from  St.  flicted  serious  injury  on  the  water>va3rs  inter- 
Louis  to  St.  Paul,  demands  $20,000,000  for  ests  of  the  country.  The  Missis^ppi  and  the 
a  6-foot  channel  all  the  year  round,  and  the  Ohio  rivers  almost  went  out  of  business.  The 
Missouri  River  is  in  such  good  condition  that  Missouri  River  did.  Government  work 
$5,000,000  would  make  it  well  navigable,  at  along  all  the  rivers  rotted,  and  expensive 
least,  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis.  This  dredging  and  revetment  fleets  of  the  Gov- 
improvement,  of  course,  should  not  stop  here,    emment  lay  tied  up  to  the  levees  decaying. 
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The  people  interested  in  the  waterways  who  in  his  tour  of  the  country  last  October  a  trip 
had  been  hurt,  being  Americans  and  so  not  down  the  Mississippi  River  from  St  Louis 
mercurial,  did  not  break  into  a  fury,  but  to  New  Orleans,  The  President  was  accom- 
pondered.  They  did  nothing  but  think  for  panied  by  several  members  of  his  cabinet.  Sec- 
four  years  while  the  waterway  interests  Ian-  retary  Dickinson,  Secretary  Nagel,  and  Post- 
guished.  Out  of  the  reflection  grew  the  con-  master  General  Hitchcock,  and  on  other 
viction  that  two  things  must  be  done.  boats  were  the  Governors  of  twenty-seven 
First. — Congress  must  annually  pass  a  States  and  214  members  of  Congress,  both 
sufficient  appropriation  bill  for  rivers  and  Senators  and  Representatives,  Speaker  Can- 
harbors,  the  bill  to  have  equal  standing  on  non  with  them,  A  fleet  of  steamboats  and 
the  budget  with  the  bills  appropriating  for  torpedo-boat  destroyers  followed  the  boats  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  postal  service.  the  President,  the  Governors,  and  the  Con- 
Second. — Congress  must  begin  to  improve  gressmen.  The  steamboats  carried  delegates 
the  waterways  by  a  comprehensive  and  sys-  from  forty-six  States  to  the  New  Orleans 
tematic  plan,  putting  the  most  important  Deep  Waterway  Convention,  where  the 
projects  first  and  placing  each  on  the  con-  President  made  an  address.  The  voyage  took 
tinuing  contract  system,  originated  by  Sena-  nearly  five  days,  Mr,  Pinchot  was  again  of 
tor  Frye,  the  system  by  which  the  Panama  the  party  accompanying  the  Governors.  For 
Canal  is  being  built,  more  than  a  week  all  who  read  newspapers 
In  1907  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Association  had  to  think  about  waterways  development 
asked  President  Roosevelt  to  go  down  the  and  conservation,  A  few  weeks  later  came 
,  Mississippi  River  and  look  at  the  conditions  Senator  Burton  and  the  members  of  the  Na- 
'  himself;  and  at  the  same  time  formally  peti-  tional  Waterways  Commission,  all  members 
tioned  him  to  appoint  a  commission  to  recom-  of  Congress,  whose  European  trip  had  pre- 
mend  a  general  plan  of  waterway  develop-  vented  them  from  accompanying  the  Presi- 
ment.  He  did  both,  and  took  with  him  down  dent's  party.  One  group  of  these  commis- 
the  river  the  members  of  the  new  commis-  sioners  headed  by  Senator  Burton  went  all 
sion,  which  he  called  the  Inland  Waterways  the  way  down  the  Mississippi  River,  from 
Commission.  Gifford  Pinchot  was  one  of  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans ;  and  another  group, 
these  commissioners,  and  on  that  trip  down  including  Chairman  Alexander,  of  the  Rivers 
the  river  he  found  the  opportunity  which  he  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House,  went 
has  used  so  wisely.  Seventeen  Governors  of  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  examining  the 
States    accompanied    the    President's    party.  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Pinchot  found  them  eager  to  know  what  There  will  be  legislation,  too,  upon  rail- 
the  active  and  passive  conservation  measures  way  rates  as  they  affect  river  carriers,  an  ex- 
meant  for  their  States.  He  told  them,  Presi-  ceedingly  important  thing.  It  is  suggested 
dent  Roosevelt  urged  waterway  improvement  that  Congress  shall  enlarge  the  powers  of 
and  conservation  in  all  of  his  speeches  going  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that 
down  the  river,  and  so  did  the  Governors  and  it  may  prevent  railways  from  driving  water 
Mr.  Pinchot.  All  of  them  spoke  to  an  audi-  lines  out  of  business  by  making  unreasonably 
ence  of  5000  delegates  at  the  Deep  Water-  low  rates  between  points  where  there  is  water 
ways  Convention  in  Memphis,  and  the  competition,  recovering  loss  at  the  expense 
speeches  from  St.  Louis  to  the  end  of  the  of  places  which  have  no  water  competition, 
convention  inspired  more  than  half  a  mil-  This  legislation  would  save  the  boat  lines, 
lion  people  directly.  but  would  deprive  the  cities  on  the  water- 
An  enthusiastic  convention  of  the  National  ways  of  their  natural  advantage  of  situation, 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in  Washing-  and  the  problem,  like  all  these  freight-rate 
ton  followed  and  the  conference  of  State  problems,  is  obscure.  The  only  solution  is 
Governors  to  adopt  conservation  plans  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
held,  enlarging  again  the  conservation  in-  should  have  the  power  of  making  all  the  rates 
fluence.  of  the  railways,  and  I  doubt  if  the  country 
President, Taft  was  persuaded  to  include  is  ready  for  that  yet. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


CAN  AMERICA  PRODUCE  MERCHANT  SEAMEN  ? 

PROPHESYING     that     before     another  cannot  be  obtained  anywhere.     The  watch-and- 

twenty  years  have  passed,— the  Pknama  watch  system  prevents  sailors  from  getting  more 

^       1    I.     •        1           •       u                 •  than  three  and  a  half  hours    consecutive  sleep 

Canal   having  been   in   the  meantime  com-  ^^  any  time  while  the  ship  is  at  sea.    .    .    . 

pleted, — ^America    will    own    a    respectable  The  food  is  of  the  coarsest  and  poorest  qual- 

fleet  of  merchant  ships,  "  A  British  Marine  ity,  and  the  amount  allowed  per  man  is  just 

Officer"  discusses  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  fii^^^J^"^^^.  ^fP  W  ""P^"  wl^^^'^^^^^n**!! 

,                .         „  txTx.         Ml              1.         u-  t"e  aid  of  a  stout  belt.    It  is  badly  cooked  and 

the  question,       Who   will   man   her   ships,  bajiy  served,  and  is  usually  more  fit  for  pigs 

American  or  foreign  seamen?"     He  handles  than  humans. 

his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  seamanlike  man-  Though  the  pay,  in  comparison  with  shore 
ner ;  and  it  is  evident  throughout  the  article  ^^^^^^  is  fairly  good,  the  work  at  sea  is  "  one 
that,  in  matters  pertaining  to  a  life  on  continual  round  of  steering,  swabbing,  and 
the  ocean  wave,  the  writer  knows  what  ^^aling  and  painting  iron-rust"  In  time  the 
he  is  talking  about.  He  describes^  himself  ^.B.  may  become  boatswain,  and,  "  if  he 
as  one  who  has  had  sixteen  years  expen-  ^jjn  ^eeps  at  it,  he  may  eventually  read^ 
ence  in  all  classes  of  British  merchant  ships,  command."  But  the  "  British  Marine  Offi- 
— sail,  tramps,  and  liners.  cer  "  thinks  it  is  safe  to  say  that  "  long  be- 
lt IS  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sea  as  ^^.^e  he  has  qualified  for  boatswain  he  will 
a  profession  is  becoming  more  discredited  },^yg  jh^^^^n  ,j,g  ^  ^^  j^  jisgust,  looking 
every  year,  and  parents  now  think  twice  ^p^^  jj  ;„  ^^e  only  way  a  sane  person  can, 
before  allowing  their  sons  to  follow  it.  _^^  ^  ufg  gj  £„,  ^^^  ^^  i^^^  only.,  jj^ 
Even  in  maritime  England,  the  natural  home  jj  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^^^  th^j  ^  ^  seaman's  life 
of  sailors,  the  number  of  boys  choosing  the  ^^jjers  no  inducement  "  to  the  average  Amer- 
sea  as  their  cal  ing  is  growing  smaller  every  j^g^  ^.jj^  an  average  American  education," 
year:  they  can  do  better  for  themselves  work-  j^e  future  American  mercantile  marine 
ing  ashore.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  compul-  ^^m  ^e  manned  chiefly  by  foreign  seamen, 
sory  education.  As  regards  a  similar  di?m-  Besides,  there  "  is  no  need  for  the  American 
clination  for  a  seafaring  life  among  Amer-  y^^h  to  turn  his  face  seaward.  There  is 
ican  boys,  the  Atlanttc  Monthly  writer  says:  pj^^ty  ^f  ^oom  for  him  on  dry  land,  and 

It  IS  a  well-established  fact  that  the  labor-  t^ere  his  possibilities  are  boundless." 

mg  classes  of  America  are  better  educated  ^  matter  of  important  bearing  on   this 

and  possess  a  wider  knowledge  of  things  m  question  is  the  provision  of  training  ships.    At 

general  than  the  corresponding  classes  in  any  ^j^^^x.  these  can  be  seen  "  in  England,  an- 

European  country.      And  when  one  consid-  chored  in  every  harbor  or  river  of  impor- 

ers  the  life  of  an  able  seaman  m  the  fore-  jgn^.^..    T^ey  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

castle  of  a  modern  freight  steamer  it  is  not  cadet,  charity,  and  reformatory  ships.    The 

to  be  wondered  at     that  a  rnan  even  of  mod-  first-named  class  is  for  sons  of  well-to-do 

erate  education  docs  not  find  before  the  mast  parents.     In  America,  if  her  social  condi- 

adequate  compensation  for  his  learning.      It  jj^nj  remained  unchanged,  "  such  institutions 

must  be  admitted  that  the  picture  he  draws  ^3  charity  and  reformatory  ships  cannot  take 

of  existing  conditions  before  the  mast  is  suffi-  ^oot."    America  will  therefore  have  to  find 

ciently  forbidding:  „jl,er  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  num- 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  an  ordinary  freight  ber  of  her  native  seamen. 

iteainer  of  about  three  thousand  tons,  such  as  -phe  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 

the  future  American  mercantile  marine  will  be  .  ,    '■*"'-'■  "^          y  v^  »"'»••  "'S'"  "/   """• 

chiefly  composed  of.    Vessels  of  this  class  carry  "'»*"    the   passing   of    the    sailing   ship    the 

about  six  able  seamen.    The  men  are  usually  seaman's  life  underwent  a  complete  change, 

housed  in  a  room   (forecastle),  which  is  sit-  Romance  and  adventure  have  become  things 

l<^1r"annrmreXcta^^^^^^  ''V'"^  .•?»«•  J"  P'f  ^  of  periods  of  diversions. 

the  ship.    The  forecastles  are  usually  evil-smell-  ^^'hen     catching  sharks,  harpooning  dolphins 

ing,  badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  privacy  and  porpoises,  singing,  dancing,  telling  yarns, 
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and  reading  over  old  love-letters  "  could  be  ica  and  the  lynching  of  prisoners  without  due 
indulged  in,  the  steamer  has  nothing  to  offer,  trial.  Further  we  are  told : 
The  toil  is  "  soul-killing  and  mind-dcstroy-  Democracy,  as  interpreted  in  America,  tends 
ing ;  there  is  no  time  for  study  or  recreation ;  to  make  Jack  believe  that  he  is  as  good  as  his 
singing  and  dancing  are  unknown."  In  port  master.  Well,  aboard  ship  Jack  never  was,  and 
the  work  of  loading  or  discharging  goes  on  Ji ever  will  be,  as  good  as  his  master.  Familiarity 
._!  ^  J  J  u  c  J  n/r  J  ou  •  -  between  master  and  man  can  never  exist  if  dis- 
night  and  day,  Sunday  or  Monday,  Christ-  eipline  is  to  be  maintained.  ...  The  Tom- 
mas  or  any  other  day.  Dick-and-Harry  style  of  addressing  men  so  dear 

No  day  is  held  sacred  in  the  modern  freight  %r^T^Z^.^f^''%t  nnT^^J^^.jiiLnvfn^KL'^ 

steamer.    .    .    .     If  one  felt  inclined  to  worship  IZJ^  \^^Z^^\J^^i^?rr.^^^ 

one's  God  by  attending  church  it  would  be  im-  ^J^f.^Kl^^.JTn" ttn         ^         *          ^       ""  ^^^^ 

possible  to  do  so.    No ;  the  modern  sailor  must  '""^^  ^^  respected. 

not  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  a  God,  a  soul,  Our  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion, 

prayers,  or  Sundays.    ...    On  the  west  coast  ...                 ...         .      .       ,  • 

of  Africa  can  be  seen  ships  flying  the  British  taking  into  consideration  the  lovable  cussed- 
flag  -loading  or  unloading  cargo  on  Sundays,  "^ss  of  the  native-born  American,  his  absolute 
while  in  full  view  can  be  seen  mission  stations  contempt  for  the  law  and  rule  by  moral  force, 
and  churches,  with  their  ministers  preaching  to  *"s  very  often  mistaken  notions  of  true  democ- 
a  bunch  of  negroes,  exhorting  them  to  remem-  ^acy,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  mod- 
ber  their  Creator  in  the  day  of  their  youth,  and  fj"  steamboat  sailormen  lives,  that  there  seems 
to  respect  the  Sabbath  and  keep  it  holy.  What  jmle  possibility  of  the  American  ever  being 
mockery!  ...  Can  one  blame  the  sailors  »!5*«ed  into  shape  as  a  man  before  the  mast  m 
when  they  get  ashore  for  trying  to  forget  their  ^^^  present-day  freight  steamer, 
dog's  life  in  debauchery  and  drink?  Characterizing  the  negro  as  a  good  coast- 
But  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  pro-  ing  sailor,  but  as  a  rank  failure  when  on 
duction  of  seamen  by  America,  in  the  view  of  foreign  voyages,  and  discussing  the  chances 
the  "  British  Marine  Officer,"  seems  to  be  of  a  supply  of  seamen  for  our  ships  from 
that  obedience  to  those  in  authority  is  an  England,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia  (Nor- 
clement  sadly  lacking  in  the  make-up  of  the  way  and  Sweden),  the  three  typical  mari- 
American  character.  "  Judged  from  a  Eu-  time  countries,  the  **  British  Marine  Offi- 
ropean  standpoint,"  he  says,  "  Americans  are  cer  "  sums  up  his  observations  with  the  decla- 
the  most  lawless  people  among  civilized  ration  of  his  belief  that  the  future  American 
nations."  The  American  as  an  individual  mercantile  marine  will  be  "  manned  chiefly 
"  seems  to  demand  that  his  recognition  of  by  Scandinavians  and  officered  by  New  Eng- 
the  law  should  have  the  force  of  a  police-  land  men.".  The  latter,  he  says,  are  "  born 
man's  club  at  the  back  of  it."  Reference  to  command  or  to  hold  positions  of  author- 
is  also  made  to  the  forcing  oiF  jails  in  Amer-  ity." 


MODERN    STATECRAFT    WEIGHED    IN    THE 

BALANCE 

^\7  HY  do  our  systems  of  government  lag  He  showed  the  cramping  influence  of  the  ills 

behind  in  the  procession  of  progress?  that  beset  society  or  the  individual,  on  the 

Why  does  statesmanship   fall  so   far  short  development  of  the  soul.    With  his  familiar 

of  its  real   mission?     Modern   government  tendency  toward  mysticism  and  symBol,  he 

has  rarely  been  the  subject  of  so  severe  and  made  his  readers  perceive,  as  in  a  glass  dark- 

at  the  same  time  passionless  an  arraignment  ly,  what  society  is  and  what  it  might  be, 

as  in  an  article  with  these  questions  for  its  kindling  their  imagination  but  leaving  them 

basis   which    has    been    contributed    to    the  to  work  out  their  own  collective  salvation 

Tihkueren    (Copenhagen)    by    Dr.    Sigurd  as  best  they  could.     The  son,  in  the  article 

Ibsen,  son  of  the   famous  Norwegian  poet  contributed    to    the   Danish    magazine,    ap- 

and  dramatist.  proaches  the  task  with  the  practical  eye  and 

The  elder  Ibsen  in  his  lifetime  made  the  purpose  of  the  skilled  mechanician  who  makes 

shortcomings  of  society  the  theme  for  nearly  his  survey  and  prepares  to  mend.     And  he 

all  the  plays  that  came  from  his  pen  during  does  not  lack   equipment.     As   a   one-time 

the  last  twenty  years  of  his  activity.     But  member  of  the  Norwegian  Cabinet  he  has 

he  went  at  it  with  the  poet's  point  of  view,  had  his  hand  on  the  lever  and  knows  just 
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when  and  how  the  machinery  of  government  fected  bv  modern  culture.    We  had  an  instance 

^ai*l«  tt\  Tt^T\rkt\A  ^^  this  last  winter  when  we  received  the  news 

laiis  TO  rcspona.                        ,   .     .            ,.  of  the  Franco-German   entente  with   reference 

bciencc,  both  abstract  and  m  its  applica-  ^^  Morocco,  and  it  became  plaiif  at  once  that 

tion,   art,   literature,   industry,    arc   making  without  reason  a  war  cloud  had  hung  over  Eu- 

constant  progress,  says  Dr.  Ibsen.     It  is  out  ropc  for  years  which  time  and  time  again  had 

of   the   Question    that  within    these   domains  threatened  to  discharge  its  thunders.     For  the 

or  tnc  question  tnat  witnm   tnesc  aomains  ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^^^  contain  a  single  clause  which 

development  couW  be  towards  a  more  prim-  ^jg^t  not  have  been  agreed  upon  when  the  dif- 
itivc  stage.  Political  changes  on  the  other  ferences  first  arose.  Diplomacy  at  last  had  ad- 
hand  do  not  alwavs  make  for  advancement,  justed  itself,— to  what?    To  nothing  but  an  or- 

Development  in  our  polmcaLsystems  may  in-.  ^,:[:^:'ll^^r'4^:^\^o^T^r.r:i 

deed   be   along  reactionary   lines.       i>cience,  tnitted    this,    but    nevertheless    gave    vent    to 

art,  h'terature,   in   what  they  produce   gen-  eulogy,  loud  and  long,  because,  as  the  news- 

crally  afford  the  highest  expression  of  con-  papers  said  again  and  again,  this  latest  diplo- 

«.^«^.^«.^.^«r^,.o  ^,.l«.,,..o      P^i.v.Vol  e.re«-o.«^«    ^«  matic  attainment  involved  a  victory  for     com- 

temporancous  culture,     rolitical  systems,  on  ^^„  ^«„o« »»                 t*  ^«^  aUr^^^U  «.»»^«,..^  *^ 

,^,          LJL               1                   '11  nion  sense.      ...    It  one  snouid  venture  to 

the    other    hand,    have    only    exceptionally  felicitate  a  poet  or  an  explorer  on  the  ground 

reached  even  a  relative  degree  of  perfection,  that  his  attainments  give  evidence  of  "common 

In  the  minds  of  enh'ghtened  people  in  any  sense,"  1  imagine  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  very 

age  there  generally  has  existed  a  clear  con-  ^"^^^"^  compliment. 

sciousness   of   what   government   should   be  The  slim  progress  made  at  The  Hague  is 

which  has  been   far  ahead  of  the  existing  brought  forward  as  another  instance  where 

practice  and  has  constituted  the  sole  guar-  diplomacy  has  fallen  woefully  short  of  its 

antee  for  future  reforms  in  the  methods  of  mission.    The  desire  for  universal  peace  and 

government.  the  propaganda  for  disarmament  never  were 

Then   the  contrast   is   presented.      How  greater  and,  yet,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

could  there  have  been  any  substantial  ad-  twentieth  century  the  danger  of  war  is  not 

vancement  in  science  and  in  art  if  the  scien-  less  remote  than  at  any  earlier  period  in  the 

tist  and  artist  had  contented  themselves  w^'th  world's  history.     It  is  always  in  the  air,  as 

merely  following  in  the  footsteps  of  even  the  every  one  might  have  convinced  himself  a 

enlightened    layman?      Fortunately   for   art  little  while  ago  when  the  Balkan  imbroglio 

and  science,  and  fortunately  for  humanity,  came  near  setting  Europe  afire,  though  not 

the  writer  says,  it  is  the  artist  and  the  scien-  one  of  the  great  powers  desired  or  was  pre- 

tist  who  set  the  pace   in   every   reach   for  pared  for  war. 

higher  levels  with  the  rest  of  humanity  fol-  _     .            .      ,      ,.  .                      ... 

1    ..:««      T>  *  •-  4.U*.  c^^^  ^i  ..^i:*;^«  ^1^  j-  I"  international  politics  we  are  subjected  to 

lowing.     But  in  the  field  of  politics  one  de-  ^j^^^  j^  ^^^^^  conveniently  "  the  situation/'  and 

pends  upon  that  consciousness  which  makes  we  are  so  accustomed  to  this  that  we  take  it  for 

for  all  progress  to  grow  spontaneously  in  the  granted  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  fact 

lay  mind,  and  it  is  from  such  lay  opinion  that  it  lays^  bare  the  weakness  of  our  political 

11     .   ...  ..                    ^            1.1       ..iT             u  machinery  in  the  most  pitiless  manner.     What 

all    initiative    emanates,    whi  e    those    who  would  be  the  verdict  on  a  railroad  management 

should  be  the  pacemakers  follow  often   re-  which  would  permit  such  an  unknown  and  un- 

luctantly.  certain  quantity  as  **  the  situation  "  to  remain 

Dr.  Ibsen  can  see  the  "  Kulturkampf  "  ex-  iP^^r^P^"^^^^/^'; '"  the  conduct  of  its  traffic? 

*     J'        •  ..     ...u     J         •       L       !•*•       u  ..  j^  Everything  that   human   ingenuity  and   human 

tending  into  the  domam  of  politics,  but  de-  foresight  can  devise  is  applied  for  the  protec- 

clares  it  would  be  an  error  to  ascribe  this  to  tion  of  human  life  and  merchandise  in  transit, 

any  exaggerated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Our  age  insures  itself  against  chance  in  every 

governed  of  to-day.  domain.^   Does  it  not  seem  a  little  topsy-turvy, 

*='                               ^  this  notion  that  when  the  welfare  of  an  entire 

The   problems   involved    are   such   that   they  nation  is  at  stake  one  must  trust  to  luck  for  the 

should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  problems.     If  issue? 

for  all  that  they  are  still  awaiting  solution  this  a  •  -r^  lu  i  •  u*  ^u  j  x 
fact  alone  goes  to  show  how  imperfect  our  sys-  Again  Dr.  Ibsen,  applying  his  method  of 
tems  of  government  are  when  it  comes  to  prac-  analysis  and  his  mode  of  argument  to  the 
tice.  ...  In  countries  that  are  backward  in  economic  branch  of  government,  weighs  mod- 
culture  the  governed  are  grateful  if  the  leading  ern  statecraft  in  the  balance  and  finds  it 
men  m  the  state  do  not  commit  too  many  blun-  .  ah  •  /  •  t*!.  j 
ders  or  cause  too  many  costly  complications,  wanting.     All   is  confusion.      1  he  product, 

In  more  advanced  nations  it  is  regarded  as  quite  through  lack  of  government  regulation,  has 

satisfactory  if  the  system  of  government  but  established    a    tyranny    over    the    producer, 

reflects  the  average  view  on  governmental  wis-  Governmental  action  is  limited  to  "  groping 

dom,  harbored  by  the  lay  mind.     As  might  be  .  i                •     i     •  i  ^*          i.         ^    •     j   l 

expected,  this  is  most  apparent  in  international  social -economic  legislation,  characterized   by 

politics,— the  branch  which  has  been  least  af-  the  crudest  empiricism.       The  laissez-faire 
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principle   obtains  everywhere.      This   is   in  politics  this  garb  of  justice  and  morality  is  lim- 

direct  conflict  with  every  principle  of  civi-  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^  traditional  fig-leaf  of  respectability, 
lization   which   demands  systematization   to        The  writer  holds  that  the  true  aim  of 

the  end  that  a  practical  regulation  of  the  statecraft  is  not  to  make  a  nation  powerful 

conditions  of  human  life  may  be  attained,  but  to  make  a  people  happy.    Power  he  rc- 

The  demand   that  we  pass  from  chaos  to  gards  as  a  permanent  institution,  however, 

order  is  universal.  Even  History  bows  to  it.    Witness  her  ver- 

^,     ^      ,  f  .1  •    J         J  diet  on  kings  in  exile  and  generals  in  defeat. 

The  trusts  are  one  expression  of  this  demand.         r^,         .  ■*        e    ^  r  r\     tl       »      -^'  i 

Socialism,  though  sprung  from  different  motives,         ^  here  is  one  feature  of  Dr.  Ibsen  s  article 

is  another.    These,  in  other  respects  so  divergent  .that  at  first  glance  might  be  deemed  incon- 

movements,  may  be  regarded  as  two  gangs  of  sistent  with  his  plea  for  universal  happiness, 

laborers  which    each  from  its  end,  is  engaged  -phis  is  his  defense  of  slavery, 
m  the  task  of  boring  a  tunnel  through  a  moun-  ,    ,     ,    ,        , 

tain  of  governmental  stupidity.  "  must  be  acknowledged  that  slavery  was  an 

evil  necessary  in  the  interest  of  culture  where 

Dr.  Ibsen  holds  that  all  imperfections  in  industry  depended  on  manual  labor  alone  ard 

the  existing  order  of  society  have  their  origin  ^ij^re  consequently  production  was  too  scant  to 

.     ^1    ^  •!       ^'  / ^  afford  more  than  a  frugal  subsistence.    For,  m- 

in  that  consideration,  not  to  say  reverence,  ^^^^^y,  as  culture  calls  for  a  certain  degree  of 

for  power  which  has  been  implanted  in  man    prosperity  and  the  leisure  that  goes  with  pros- 
through  centuries  of  enforced   practice  and    perity.-— and  it  is  better  that  culture  should  thrive 

which  has  made  power  an  object  worth  seek-  ^^^1;  5"^  class  than  not  at  all,-it  must  be  re- 
e  *^  ^  t  T  \  '  u  garded  as  in  the  interest  o^  progress  that  one 
mg  for  Its  own  sake.  In  centuries  gone  by,  ^,35^  ^^^^^6.  be  kept  down  and  another  class  fa- 
power  sat  enthroned,  self-sufficient  and  oner-  vored  at  its  expense  so  that  at  least  those  privi- 
ing  no  apology.  leged  few  may  exercise  the  functions  of  history 

and  civilization. 

In  these  latter  days  with  the  advance  of  civi-  d^.  Ibsen  announces  that  he  has  in  view 

lization,  even  power  has  begun  to  grow  embar-  ^  ^,  ^     -^  *»ii         *.      u-  u       mt          *  •      *u 

rassed  with  it^own  nakedness,  and  is  looking  another  installment  which  will  contain  the 

about  for  garments  of  justice.    In  international    outline  of  a  constructive  program. 


SOCIALIST  GAINS  IN  THE  GERMAN   ELECTIONS 

T^HE  great  Socialistic  victories  in  the  re-  energy  and  propaganda.     In  respect  of  the  ef- 

^       cent  German  elections,  in  some  instances  ^orts  put  forth  by  the  Social  Democratic  party 

utterly  unexpected,  form  the  main  topic  of  "^"f  ^^  ^^^  ^?''^^^^f  P^*".^*?.^  c^"  ^v«"  ^'?- 

j;e^..Jl;^r,    k^*k    \^   «.k-    ^^^^^»\    ^^A    :^    *u^  tantly  approach  it.     This  Socialist  success  reveals 

discussion   both    m   the   general   and    in    the  ^„  evil  which  should  provide  the  Conservatives 

Socialist  press  of  the  l-atherland.     All  sides  3,,^    National    Liberals    plenty    of    food    for 

concede    that    the    increase    in    the    Socialist  thought.    Is  it  not  terrible  that  these  two  parties 

vote  is  to  a  large  degree  a  protest  against  should  not  be  able  to  inspire  their  adherents 

the  burden  imposed  by  the  so-called  finan-  T^'^^^Jl^'lZV^}!'^^^^^^^^ 

.  ,       ,               f  1      1                              <•         1  the  same  sense  or   their  political  duty,  as  the 

cial   rcionns  which   the  government   forced  Social  Democracy? 
the  bloc  in  the  Reichstag  to  vote  in  order 

that  it  should  be  able  to  build  more  Dread-  I"  ^^eiy  part  of  Germany  where  elections 
noughts.  And  so  we  witness  a  spectacle,  very  were  held,  the  Socialist  gains  were  marked, 
rare  in  Germany,  of  one  of  the  most  popular  ?"t„  t^e  most  important  elections  took  place 
Conservative  papers,  the  Reichsbote.  turning  '."  Saxony,  Baden,  and  in  Berlin,  and  it  is 
against  its  own  political  leaders  and  denounc-  '"  *"«*"=  Peaces,  therefore,  that  the  results 
ing  the  exorbitant  budget.  It  had  the  alter-  ?PP"r  most  striking.  In  Saxony  the  Social- 
native  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  its  '/ts  elected  tw;enty-five  rnembers  to  the 
political  protagonists  or  losing  in  circulation,  Ji^"  I?^*.  V*^^'?"*'y  tne.v  had  but  one  seat. 
and  it  bravely  chose  the  less  expensive  of  the  7"^  ^aden  Landtag  now  has  twenty  Social- 
two  evils.  However,  the  budget  does  not  '«*  delegates  a  gam  of  eight.  The  Berlin 
seem  to  account  for  all,  and  the  Dresdener  SocialisK  added  three  to  their  representation 
Nackrichten,  the  leading  Conservative  sheet  '"  ^c  Prussian  Landtag,  and"  almost  doubled 
of  Saxony,  has  this  to  say  bv  way  of  explana-  *  5i5,  ^°^*  of  last  year, 
tion  and  warning-  ^"^  ™°**  interesting  situation  is  presented 
Let  us  be  honest.  The  great  successes  won  ^V  S«ony,  where  the  plural  system  of  vot- 
by  the  Social  Democracy  are  due  in  the  last  in-  >ng  was  tried  for.the  first  time.  This  system 
stance  to  her  splendid  organization  and  tireless  was  designed  with  a  view  to  keeping  down 
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the  Socialist  vote»  and  if  it  proved  satisfac-  Numerically  the  Socialist  party  in  Saxony 
tory  it  was  to  be  introduced  in  Prussia  and  leads  with  its  489,427  votes  as  against  the 
elsewhere.  The  plural  system  hits  hardest  338,043  of  the  National  Liberals,  who  follow 
at  the  Socialist  vote,  because  it  gives  an  addi-  second  in  rank.  What  that  would  have 
tional  vote  to  every  person  with  a  taxable  meant  imder  a  system  of  equal  sufiErage  is  ex- 
income  of  1600  marks,  more  votes  for  more  plained  by  Hermann  Fleissncr  in  an  article 
property,  and  another  vote  for  a  high  school  in  Die  Neue  Zeit: 

or  university  education.    As  Socialism  draws  With  one  vote  for  each  man  all  the  opposing 

its  chief  strength  from  factory  workmen  and  parties  combined  would  scarcely  have  elected 

general    laborers    there    were    few    Socialist  more  than  twelve  of  their  candidates.    This  may 
^           »             ij^^u               £              *oc  seen  by  takmg  one  of  the  cities  as  an  exam- 

voters  who  could  cast  three  or  four  votes  p,^.    i„  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^j^„  ^j3^^i^^3  ^^  Leipzig 

for  their  party.     In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  the  Socialists  had  62,856  votes,  and  all  the  other 

extremely  remarkable  that  the  Conservatives  parties  combined  85,121.     The  number  of  So- 

and  National  Liberals  who  chiefly  profit  by  ^^'jli^T^'"^^^  ^^Jj"'    however,    was    38,726, 

s,u'         -..^i^         u       ^..-.-uc'r*  while   that  of   all   the   other  parties  was  only 

this  system  lost  so  heavily  to  the  Socialists.  28,314.    Applying  this  ratio  to  the  entire  king- 

From  a  party  who  with  their  forty-six  mem-  dom   of   Saxony   there   were  305,892   Socialist 

bers  controlled  an  absolute  majority  in  the  voters  to  260,897  of  all  the  other  parties  to- 

Saxony   Landtag,    they   were    reduced    to   a  l^'^^^^r.^*  '^  ^^^  probable,  therefore,  that  the 

.^          ^        '.u  i:  *  ^        ^     •  u^  Social  Democracy  would  have  received  an  abso- 

minority  party  with  but  twenty-eight  repre-  /„,^  majority  of  all  the  votes. 

sentatives      At  the  regular  election  they  won  Discussing  the  probable  effect  of  the  elec- 

only  twelve  seats,  and  it  was  due  to  the  as-  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  politics  of  Saxony,  Fleiss- 

sistance  which  the  Liberals  and  in  some  in-  ^^^  ^      , 

stances  even  the  Freisinnige  gave  to  the  Con-  tu    t  -u      1       ^  o    •  i- 

.      ^u     u      1     ?    ^u  -.   ..u  The  Liberal  and  Socialist  representatives  m 

servatives  in  the  by-election   that   they  sue-  the  Landtag  form  a  two-thirds  majority.    They 

cceded     m     obtaining    sixteen     more.     The  are,  therefore,  able  to  pass  legislation  without 

Landtags  of  Saxony  and  Baden  are  now  con-  the  aid  of  the  Conservatives.    That  they  will  do 

stituted  as  follows:  |?  »"  s^"^^.  *"t^^"l^' J^ ^>^  "°  "!f.^^^.  ""l»hly- 

For  example,  they  both  favor  a  redivision  of  the 

Saxony:                                              1909      1907  election  districts.     If  this  is  done  properly  in 

Conservatives  28          46  conformity  with  the  required  changes,  the  posi- 

National  Liberals    28          31  tion  of  the  Conservatives  will  be  still  further 

Reformers  i            I  weakened.    In  any  event,  the  Social  Democracy 

Freisinnige    3            8  will  for  the  first  time  constitute  an  important 

Social  Democrats   25            i  factor  in  the  Saxony  Parliament.    From  a  mere 

Baden:  personal  point  of  view  the  new  Landtag  will 

Center  26          28  have  quite  a  different  complexion.     Many  of 

National   Liberals    17          ^3  the   most  prominent  members   of   the    Saxony 

Democrats  6            5  chamber  have  dropped  out.     Dr.   Meinert,   for 

Conservatives  3            4  many  years  its  president  and  leading  intellect  of 

Freisinnige    i            i  the  agrarians,  the  so-called  uncrowned  King  of 

Social  Democrats    20          12  Saxony,  has  been  called  to  the  upper  chamber. 


IS  SANE  AND  HONEST  JOURNALISM   POSSIBLE? 

TT  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  independent  newspaper  which  treats  its  reader 

signs  of  the  times  in  regard  to  the  news-  not  as  a  child  nor  a  sage,  neither  as  a  hero  nor 

paper  press  that  editors  and  journalists  are  a  fool,  but  as  a  person  to  be  taught  tactfully 

found  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  much  to  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet, — a  paper  which 

be  desired  in  the  way  of  reform  in  the  daily  gives  the  Senator  and  the  shopgirl  what  they 

sheets  that  bring  into  our  homes  the  records  both  want  to  read  and  are  the  better  for 

of  the  world's  doings.     From  time  to  time,  reading." 

and  at  no  great  intervals  either,  such  queries  One  of  the  most  useful  contributions  to 
are  propounded  as  "  Is  an  honest  newspaper  the  literature  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
possible?"  "What  does  the  public  want  in  November  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
its  daily  press?  "  and  in  every  case  the  reply  Sociology,  from  the  pen  of  "  An  Independent 
is  given  that  not  only  is  an  honest  journal  Journalist,"  the  question  discussed  being  "  Is 
possible  but  that  the  public  would  welcome  an  honest  and  sane  newspaper  press  pos- 
it, and  that  what  the  country  is  waiting  for  sible  ?  "  This  writer  takes  the  position  that 
is,  in  the  words  of  a  New  York  editor,  "  an  "  the  American  newspaper  of  to-day  has  se- 
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rious  vices,  faults,  and  shortcomings,  as  well  its  opinions  and  to  its  own  interpretation  of 

as  great  virtues;  that  it  has  gained  in  some  facts;  but  the  public  is,  above  all,  entitled  to 

directions,  improved  some  of  its  work,  and  the  facts, — to  the  truth."    And  however  true 

lost  in  other  directions."     He  says:  *'The  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  juster  court  than 

same  newspaper  arouses  your  enthusiasm  at  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  is  self-evident 

one  time  so  that  you  write,  or  are  tempted  that  "  public  opinion  cannot  become  enlight- 

to  write,  to  the  editor  warmly  thanking  him  ened,    and    discussion    cannot    be    profitable 

for  his  noble  efforts,  and  provokes  your  anger  where  the  press  perverts,  distorts,  suppresses, 

and  disgust  at  another  time,  so  that  you  are  juggles  with  the  facts." 

ready  to  denounce  it  at  the  breakfast-table  The  influence  of  the  powerful  advertisers 

as  a  poisoner  of  the  public  mind  and  an  enemy  on  the  press  is,  says  A.  I.  J.,  "  thoroughly 

of  decency  and  truth."    Citing  the  statement  pernicious." 

that  "  only  generous  endowment  could  en- 

nhl«-  a  trrpaf  ni>wQn5in«>r  fn  »v  friii»  fn  I'fc  hlah-  There  are  advertisers  who  do  not  hesitate  to 

able  a  great  newspaper  to  be  true  to  its  high-  demand  either  silence  or  positive  championship 

est  ideals,— to  be  honest  in  all  things,  to  tell  of  their  side  of  a  question.    There  ^re  theatrical 

the  truth  boldly,  to  eschew  sensationalism  and  managers  who  will  not  tolerate  adverse  criti- 

vulgarity, '  —and   alluding   to   the   fact  that  cisms  of  their  productions,  and  who  actually 

wealthy  philanthropists  have  been  urged  to  ^'^^^^"^     dismissals     of     writers       There     are 

,,.V          u             1        >»        ((        J  1  brewers   who  drop   newspapers   for  what  they 

establish  an      exemplary,     a      model  news-  consider  excessive  devotion   to  prohibition   or 

paper.        An  Independent  Journalist      (for  law  and  decency.    There  are  corporations  that 

brevity's  sake,  hereafter  referred  to  in  this  will  not  give  any  "  business  "  to  papers  that  are 

article  as  A.  I.  J.)  asks  "  Cannot,  then,  the  ^^'T  a"^  impartial  in  their  treatment  of  labor 

J.                            •  I                           'J  unions,  of   strikes,   of   injunctions.     There  arc 

ordmary  commercial  newspaper  rise  to  and  dairy   interests   that  will   promptly   visit   their 

maintain  itself  on  the  highest  plane?        He  displeasure  on  editors  who  can  see  no  justice  in 

then  proceeds  to  discover  **  what  ails  the  aver-  a  high  tax  on  oleomargarine  that  is  honestly 

age  *  big '  commercial  newspaper,"  purposely  labeled  and  sold  for  what  it  is.    ...    The 
.        ^             J    « 1  .    >}    I     '^  'i       X  11       .  fundamental   trouble   is  that   too   many   news- 
using   the   word       big       for   the    followmg  papers  are  actually  at  the  mercy  of  advertisers. 
reason:  The  advertisers,  too,  often  feel  that  they  arc 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  American  ^"^'i^i^|!!f  ,?,r^!?,  "^Ti'ifTI^"^^^^  ^^""^  ^'^ 

daily  press  will  deny  that  we  have  a  number  of  Trr.1     ^^A^if^^^^^                                   -"^T 

local  or  small  newspapers  that  are  as  excellent  E'nT  ^L^!.r  ?»n%ii^lo    '^7  ^T'  "^^^^ 

as  human  institutions  can  be.    That  is,  there  ^^^1,'"^;,^^^'^^*'^'  f  •""  f  "^^f  "f  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^P^^* 

are  newspapers  that  publish  only  news   fit  to  ll^^":  -^hI^^h!!!!   L  .'n!;  L^  .T'^^'P^''  ^'^ 

print;  that  never  deliberately  falsify  or  misrep-  ^f^l^' 'St  K      '       ^^"'*'^^"*»  ^'  courageous 

resent ;  that  have  convictions  and  the  courage  to  •  ^"^^  migni  oe. 

apply  them  to  the  events,  issues,  and  personali-  As  to  sanity  and  efficiency  in  the  handling 

ties   of  the  day;   that   employ   competent   and  t       ^^                 n      a    t    t     i_              «  t^. 

self-respecting    reporters    and    correspondents  of  matter  generally,  A.  1.  J.  observes:      The 

and,  consequently,  are  well  written  ffom  first  yellow  newspapers  have  had  a  terribly  dc- 

page  to  last  and  that  are  read  by  educated  per-  moralizing  effect  on  the  presentation  of  news 

sons  with  pleasure  and  profit.  and  its  display.     .     .     .     Everything  is  sacri- 

This  being  the  case,  "  cannot  the  big  news-  ficed  to  liveliness."     Crazy,  silly,  and  gro- 

papers   be  equally  clean,   sensible,   and   up-  tesque  headlines  are  employed ;  and  reporters, 

right  ?  "    A.  I.  J.  frankly  states  that  one  of  special  writers,  and  critics  become  addicted 

the  vices  of  the  big  newspapers  is  what  is  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  catastrophic  " 

called    "  faking."      Faking    assumes    many  style, — straining  after  bold,  picturesque,  im- 

forms,  some  of  which  are  base  and  profoundly  pressive  language.     Then,  again,  the  adver- 

immoral,  while  all  of  them  are  **  offensive  rising    columns    of    many    newspapers    call 

and  inexcusable."     A  little  honesty  and  in-  loudly  for  an  overhauling  and  a  cleansing, 

telligence  on  the  part  of  the  reporters  and  "  Newspapers,  like  builders  of  tenements,  like 

special  writers  would  render  it  totally  un-  money-lenders,  must  manage  to  live  without 

necessary;  for  while  "  the  public  does  prefer  fostering  or  breeding  immorality  and  dishon- 

the  dramatic,   the   romantic,   the  extraordi-  esty."     A.  I.  J.  believes  that  in  a  policy  of 

nary,"  it  does  want  the  truth.  honesty  and  sanity  for  our  newspapers  there 

Another  and  a  more  serious  newspaper  would  be  no  permanent  loss.  Temporary  loss 
vice,  one  of  which  public-spirited  men  and  there  might  be ;  but  in  the  end  independence, 
women  complain  most  bitterly,  is  the  dishon-  intelligence,  reasonable  courage,  integrity, 
est  treatment  in  the  news  columns  of  polit-  and  efliciency  would  bring  their  reward  in 
ical,  industrial,  social,  and  other  "  contentious  journalism  as  in  everything  else.  The  news- 
subjects."   Now,  a  newspaper  "  is  entitled  to  papers'  motto  should  be  **  Trust  the  public*' 
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^i^  WILL  DUTCH  OR  ENGLISH  BE  THE  LANGUAGE 
\J^.  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  ? 

rjjftw    'VrOTWITHSTANDING  the   fact  that  again.     In  the  capital,  Prague,  by  the  side  of 

_      -*^^      Engh'sh  and  Dutch  have  been  put  on  the  moribund  Gernian  university,  with  a   few 

,i;    equal  legal  footing  in  the  late  South  African  S^fon^'^ofrelViSrwrat^^^^^    n^^b^rl 

republics   the   desire   and   agitation   for   the  ing  a  couple  of  thousands. 

'^--    hirw^.S[  mLUl'.S^'n'^  T^^  ^""^  The  Flemish  movement  in  Belgium  offers 

'J-^     fc^U  ,   .rn/h!^    ^      "  ^^^•^/""''"nr;  another  example.     Beginning  with  the  ex- 

InL  .k!  R         fl      •  '  •    fu  ""^"^^^V"^"*  patriation  of  the  Prof^tant,  industrious  and 

among  the  Boers  flowing  in  the  direction  of  1^^^      •  •        t?i      •           j     .      "^"*""»  *"" 

6..     the  a^mplishment  of  that  object.    And  this  'STLfrT'"^*.    '^"".K^    '**'    '^"^^ 

..«.-.     is  being  fostered  by  articles  appearing  in  the  YZ  N^iIT  ^''^  .«'"t»'<=™  P™^>"^ 

r^^^r     public  press  of  Holland.    One  such  recently  t^A^  Netherlands  to  those  o    the  north, 

i-atcK-      or,r,»<.,»J  ••„  ♦>,-  TJ^ti     J    L    D           X  u  ^nd  culminatmg  m  the  revolution  of  1830 

^  .      fP^^^^^^  ^"  *^  Hollandsche  Revue  of  Haar-  ^,,5^^  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 

5\  '        ,,'          .          ^  kingdoms    of    Holland    and    Belgium,    the 

'^            What  IS  to  be  the   fate  of  our  race  and  Flemish   race   and    tongue   were   more   and 

EnXh'Urld'lSg?;lgT?^'*^^n%"'anr4rst  "-ore  suppressed   until   they  seemed  almost 

*'  What  has  happened  within  our  knowledge  to  completely  blotted  out.    At  the  latter  period 

other  peoples  may  perhaps  intimate  what  the  French  became  the  language  of  the  country, 

future  will  bring  about  also  there."    Races  and  n-u     r-i      •  i.            t.     •  ,.   ^    r            ,.     .^  .  . 

languages  imagined  dead   have   risen   Lazarus-  .  ^r^  ^*5'"*^"   ^^s  banished   from  all  offiaal 

like,  and  have  demanded  and  secured  a  place  of  fi*"*^'^^  ^"^  ^°^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ard  only  here  and 

their  own  under  the  sun.     Disintegrated  Ger-  I^^^'f  ^^.'"^"J  the  lower  classes.     Every  attempt 

many  and  Italy  have  each  been  uniHed  and  be-  \^  !L^",^  Flemish  paper  met  with  utter  failure 

come  powerful.    The  great  Turkish  Empire  has  '"  ^^  7?.^  °^  ArJ  multitude  of  French  dailies 

fallen  asunder,  and  from  its  severed  parts  have  5"^.  weeklies.    Who  would  not  have  prophesied 

been  formed  the  independent  states  of  Greece.  S""".«f  J^^  *^"  y^^''^  ^^om^  ^^3©  to  1840  that  the 

Servia,  Bulgaria,   Roumania,  and   Montenegro.  Y^^^^^Ji  ^*^«  ^?  tongue  in  Belgium  would  ut- 

In  Hungary.  Bohemia,  and  Flemish  Belgium  the  terly  disappear  .before  the  victorious  language 

half-dead  races  and  languages  have  sprung  into  a.°a,"^e  mighty  intellectual  force  of  the  French? 

vigorous    life,    the    smaller    no    less    than    the  ^"^  y^  ^"«  very  contrary  happened.     In  1840 

greater.     Why  should  not  a  similar  movement  9^J"«  ^"^  awakening  brought  about  by  the  Flem- 

among  the  Boers  be  successful?  ish  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Willems 

and  his  associates.    And  to-day  Flemish  is  put 

But  it  may  be  argued :     The  situation  of  <^"  ^"  almost  equal  footing  with  the  French  ia 

the  Boers,  with  their  less  than  one  million  ^^'IJ^^'l'^fT^  evenjn  the  Chambers;  its  liter- 

•  It.       /        J  ^L  •     KL  •         j«  I         •     r  ature  has  a  recognized  place  in  the  world  of 

inhabitants  and  their  African  dialect,  is  far  letters,  and  its  300,000  copies  of  penny  news- 

diirerent   from   that  of  the  European  races  papers  are  fast  crowding  out  the  French  jour- 

and  language  once  threatened  with  extinc-  "^^^  ^^  ^^^  Flemish  provinces. 

• 

^*°"*  Now,  continues  this  Dutch  writer,  to  one 

In  South  Africa  a  small  isolated  people  is  who  knows  the  conditions  in  South  Africa, 

confronted  by  the  greatest  colonial  power  of  the    Boers,    in    spite    of    the    still    bleeding 

our   age.     And   the    Boer   dialect    stands    over  j     1  x^  1.     -.u  •        mv         j  /    ^            • 

against  the  most  widely  spread  of  world-lan-  f^""^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  military  defeat,  are  in 

guages.    Is  not  such  a  struggle  too  unequal,  nay  ^^r  better  shape  than  were  the  Flemings  at 

hopeless?  the  time  of  the  Belgian  revolution  in  i830« 

And  yet  in  Europe  also  two  feeble  races  can 

be  cited  which  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  For  the  moral  qualities  which  the  Flemings 

century  were  in  as  desperate  a  case  as  the  Boers.  lacked  at  that  time  are  found  in  the  highest  de- 

each  opposed  by  a  mighty  race  and  an  all-ab-  gree  among  the   Boers, — a  conscious   sense   of 

sorbing  language,  and  which  yet  did  not  perish,  worth  and  a  heroism  ready  to  sacrifice  every- 

— the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  the  Flemings  of  thing  for  liberty  and  independence. 

Belgium.  And  the  Boers  have  begun  the  struggle  un-  1 

The    former,    with    their    decaying    Slavonic  der  far  better  conditions  than  did  their  kinsmen, 

tongue,  stood  over  against  mighty  Germany  and  the  Flemings.     These  had  to  wait  more  than 

the  rich,  vigorous  German  language.    Till  1820  forty  years  for  the  law  authorizing  the  use  of 

everything  m  Bohemia  was  German.     German  Flemish  in  the  courts,  while  the  first  speech  in 

was  the  language  of  the  aristocracy,  the  church,  the  native  tongue   in  the   Belgium    Parliament 

the  university,  of  politics,  of  the  school,  of  the  dates  only  from  1888.    The  Boers,  on  the  other 

theater.    Only  at  the  hearthstones  of  the  hum-  hand,  have  used  their  native  tongue  in  the  par- 

bler  classes,  of  laborers  and  peasants,  was  heard  liaments   of    Capetown.    Pretoria,   and    Bloem- 

the  despised  native  tongue.    And  yet  in  less  than  fontein   from  the  first  day,  almost  after  their  ^ 

a  century  the  Slavonic  has  come  to  the  throne  final  defeat  on  the  battle-field. 
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OZONE  FOR  EVERYONE 

\liT  HEN  Van   Marvin  first  noted  ozone  To  sterilize  the  water  used  for  the  household 

^^       in  1783,  while  making  experiments,  would   be   to   shorten  the   list   of   victims   of 

%^ ;_           J       '^u  -.u     'J       ^k  *  *-.        ^  typhoid.     Hitherto  very  large  and  cumbersome 

he  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  and  expensive  machines  have  been  the  only  ones 

a  distinct  body,  but  was  not  able  to  bring  it  used,— machines  hard  to  run  and  demanding  great 

before  the  world.     Science  knew  nothing  of  care  and  expense.    But  !ate  discoveries  and  new 

it,  therefore,  until   1840,  when  Schoenbein,  methods  have  made  it  clear  that  the  ozanator 

♦v.*.  n^^^»Ji  ^u-^;^*.  ^,.11.,   ^o^^r^u-,^    »^A  can  be  made  so  practical  and  at  so  little  cost  that 

the  German  chemist,  fully  recowiized  and  j^  ^ju  ^^  ^3  ^J^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^1^^^  ^^  ^3 

named  it  and  established  it  as  a  distinct  in-  any  of  the  necessary  instruments  of  hygiene, 

dividual  body.    A  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  ^    e          -n           1     .                 e 

(Paris)  contains  an  article  on  the  practical  ,  Professor  Paton,  the  inventor  of  numerous 

possibilities  of  ozone  as  demonstrated  by  re-  electrical  innovations,  recently  exhibited  in 

cent  experiments  of  an  eminent  French  in-  ^^ris  an  ozonating  apparatus  for  which  the 

ygj^jQ^  power  IS  furnished  either  by  a  pair  of  gene- 

In  one  way,  we  are  told  in  this  article,  rators  or  by  a  pile-battery  with  an  induc- 

ozone  is  related  to  electricity.     In  several  ^'^^  bobbin,     buch  an  apparatus  sterilizes 

ways  it  is  a  natural  agent  quite  as  power-  ^^^^  ?5  quarts  to  35  quarts  per  hour,  the 

ful  for  good  ^^^^  ^^  running  the  machine  being  less  than 

*        .    .     .    ^            ..            ...  two  mills  per  quart. 
It  IS  not  a  new  body,  but  a  peculiar  condition 

of  an  old  body,  an  intense  form  of  oxygen  at  This  French  machine  is  so  arranged  as  to  do 

its  best.    It  is  oxygen  that  has  multiplied  itself  its  work  immediately  by  turning  a  faucet,  which 

to  acquire  by  that  multiplication   strange   and  opens  and  closes  the  access  to  the  water  and  to 

peculiar  superiority.    It  is  stronger  in  the  power  the  current  of  ozone   simultaneously.     Neither 

to  bum  with  intense  fire  than  any  known  gas  current  can  pass  without  the  other.     Driven  by 

or  chemical.     Man  has  never  produced  or  ob-  the  pressure  of  the  current  through  a  pulverizer- 

lained  a  flame  equal  to  it.    It  is  a  changing,  very  tube,  under  a  retort,  the  water  pays  out  in  a 

restless  gas  which  frees  itself  from  its  normal  thin  layer  and  in  dew,  along  the  sides  of  the 

form  instantly  when  placed  in  the  presence  of  conduit,  where  it  receives  the  full  force  of  the 

any  organic  matter ;  and  as  soon  as  free  it  falls  current  of  ozone.     It  cannot  pay  out  one  drop 

upon  that  matter  and  deluges  it  with  torrents  except  as  the  vacuum  is  produced  by  its  running 

of  triple-strength  oxygen.    The  chemical  expres-  out.    As  it  runs  out  every  drop,— and  every  atom 

sions  "  cession  of  oxygen  "  and  "  sudden  oxida-  of  a  drop, — is  forced  to  take  in  ozoned  air  in 

tion"  mean,  in  plain  words,  ardent  combustion,  rigorously  exact  proportion  to  its  output.     As 

When  ozone  is  freed  from  oxygen  it  flames  so  fast  as  the  current  of  water  escapes  it  is  thor- 

fiercely  that  no  microbe  or  microbe's  toxin  can  oughly  mingled  with  the  current  of  ozone. 

resist  it.    It  destroys  the  poison  of  the  residues  When  the  water  with  its  excess  of  ozone  runs 

of  putrefaction  as  well  as  every  impurity  in  the  into  the  jar  placed  to  receive  it,  it  is  so  ster- 

air  or  in  the  water.    Yet  while  it  does  all  this,  ilized  that  a  severe  chemical  examination  made 

it  acts  beneficently  upon  the  higher  organisms,  by  Professor  Miquel,  of  the  Municipal  Labora- 

By  it  the  human  blood  is  stimulated  and  regener-  tory  of   Montsouris    (Paris),   revealed   no   im- 

atcd.  That  is  why  the  air  of  the  mountains,  like  purity,   although  the   water   came    from    rivers 

the  air  of  the  ocean  (both  rich  in  ozone),  tones  known  to  be  polluted.    Water  contaminated  for 

and  strengthens  the  sick.    But  it  must  be  remem-  the  test  was,  when  ozonated,  purer  than  spring 

bered  that  ozone  is  a  flaming  fire,  and  that  to  water  and  more  healthful  than  spring  water,  be- 

play  with  fire  is  dangerous.  cause  it  was  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 

The  known  fact  that  the  ozone  in  the  air  '"^''^  ^^'■^^^^• 

is  good  for  men  and  animals  and  that  it  is  a  This  French  writer  maintains  that  when 

powerful   annihilator  of  microbes,  suggests  our   electricians   seize   the   meaning  of   the 

to  the  writer  of  this  article  the  feasibility  of  work  done  by  this  very  simple  method,  their 

manufacturing   it   to  sterilize   the   drinking  productions  will  go  far  toward  diminishing 

water  in  general  use,  to  purify  the  air  of  our  death  rate.     A  practical  electrician  can, 

dwellings,  and  to  use  in  the  treatment  of  he  claims,  so  modify  the   French   machine 

disease.     In  troubles  due  to  povertj^  of  the  as  to  bring  it  within  the  general  reach  and 

blood,   in   blood   poisoning,   and   in   diseases  insure  the  majority  against  diseases  due  to 

induced  by  microbes,  ozone  may  be  said  to  microbes.     With  little  trouble  the  machine 

be  a  specific.  shown  in  Paris  could  be  made  for  easy  use 

Ozone  is  used  in  various  industries  in  the  »"  the  most  inaccessible  logging-camp,  back- 
preparation  of  certain  chemical  products,  in  woods  tavern,  isolated  convent,  boarding- 
metallurgy,  in  manufacturing  perfumes,  in  brew-  school,  or  military  post.     It  could  be  used  in 

"4/"iA!Hlri!i"i;^c^^^^^^^^^^^^  hospitals  and  in  factories.     No  great  pow^r 


Td 
same 


simply  in  breweries  to  sterilize  water,    »"'F'^«^'  «""  "•  *«v.cvrt .^;,.      x^^^.^at  puv*^ 
me  method  could  be  used  in  families,    bouse  or  electric  plant  would  be  required. 
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THE    LORDS'    ATTACK    ON    THE   BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION 


D  Y  a  majority  of  315  (349  ayes  to  134 
noes)  the  lower  House  of  the  British 
parliament  on  the  second  of  last  month  de- 
clared "  that  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  refusing  to  pass  into  law  the 
financial  provisions  made  by  this  chamber 
for  the  expenses  of  the  year  was  a  breach  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  House  of  Commoijs."  In  mov- 
ing this  resolution  Premier  Asquith  asserted, 
amid  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Commons  were 
meeting  that  afternoon  were  "  without  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment." It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  citizens 
of  a  republic  like  ourselves  to  realize  the 
state  of  feeling  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  by  the  unprecedented  act  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Budget. 
That  the  Upper  House  should  ruthlessly 
trample  in  the  dust  the  most  cherished  tra- 
ditions of  centuries,  should  brazenly  rob  the 


Commons  of  what  they  had  always  held  to 
be  their  one  unassailable  right,  has  evoked  a 
sentiment  nearly  akin  to  horror  in  the  hearts 
of  our  stolid  British  cousins,  and  has  caused 
them  to  realize  that  a  certain  phrase  of 
Dickens',  often  used  in  jest,  accurately 
describes  a  grim  reality,  that  "  the  country 
is  going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows." 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  reject  bills  that  have  come  up  to  it  from 
the  Lower  House;  but,  as  Prof.  L.  T.  Hob- 
house  points  out  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view for  December,  "  however  much  the 
Lords  might  cripple  Liberal  legislation,  there 
remained  always,  it  was  supposed,  one  de- 
partment in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  omnipotent." 

The  raising  and  expenditure  of  public  money 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Commona  alone.  As  to 
its  time,  amount,  method,  form,  the  provision 
of  the  national  revenue  was  in  the  sole  control 
of  the  representative  House.  It  was  the  tree 
Rifl  of  the  Commons  (o  the  King,  and  its  appro- 
priation to  the  King's  ser\-ice  was  at  the  un- 


i=^j£*' .-- .TXi.:=» 


i  »caD  br  the 

IT  ML  3c  iiuK  ,^'  powsiona  of 
n  s  ^o^   31II   -vina  [he  pens 


~  J  tie  Jc^on   nr  =k  Lara  m  die  Badgn 

^  f  i^ja      ..ii^j  ■  ;■  IT    -vmi:3  work  s^  as 

E  iTin:  ^  31  rtc  T-niic  sea  ire  Iicval^  desir' 

-■T^^''-'^"^^'-  I^^^'-^^— "i^  ins'^n    -nri  j^       Wat   ct   il    dudes   of 

v^  :"^^-I-—   ;::;■;■  TT    r  nS^  zt^lj:  "*W"=L^  -inE'Ti  rj-=  »=at-i  rK  «Ts:  ;t  the  I^onb 

■iiar  — er^  »s^  nr-   ->— t"~  — le  ~  ^^   J.=iiir:i-  ™    £:^;^.Jnini.    J.ziiniga    r»T    bare    recog- 

^if.ii  •"    i:;fe'^L  ■*  ^rrai;  ■!r'.ci    j^n^  i-    .ers-  \-ciiscr:~im  s  'JW.iaM '  f.       Bet  dio  dunge 

^cun.     It  Tiii.  itr^ar-nanr  :3e  <  e  tirrrtr-  ■»:»  t:    ?c  T-^iujit  aixiir  iy  ajttrtiiutional 

"w  11 ,  jr  ■;«  ^.iTic:-;-'  lu '     .t  «ir^  t?:  f  ::^;    'is*    ~  «   3«rwer   wTici    its   locis  been 

y^iHT^**r    ?j    3^-^  --C    It    Titf    itji  ^'      "ii^~  ^r^sBET  ^"^'^^"'T  j^iTpase  2K  iMvu  been  cx- 

OiSm    >i    n.-  M    '  nki    >e— i   *ar*inar-'-   cs-  srzseii   ji   :.s-:'-i,'      Wliile  tbeie  is  some- 

riro->s-^i.'     Xss.-.  :-'irs  TJissM  s vt%-  r:.^^  a;  Sr  stii  ""  frr  rfse  sufctEJ^Do  of  coo- 

^'"^    '  nw  rS-TTC^  m;  -^-5  ,-;  r«  v.-ct-  sescei  sx^k.-??  :f  h-'z?:  '^^paranKx  to  a  di- 

a:viis    rr    i<i?i.?^ii;;-- c  —-3;,'   arti  >Ji:  r?-  r«S   jcc-Zat   f:c;.~    ajai    ±e  Lords   hm-e 

ce-'  !>;  — 1^  — ^  l,-"^  "tr-.TTi*?-  ?s  '  r»r:  xrc.  r^.-ses  r:  :^;.-t  if  ~  ;r?e  eienwcaiT  fact  that 
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in  the  British  Constitution  no  machiner>'  at 
present  exists  for  any  such  purpose."  The 
British  system  "  is  not  a  system  of  direct 
popular  government";  and  a  general  elec- 
tion is  "  in  substance  a  vote  of  confidence  or 
of  no  confidence  in  one  of  the  great  parties 
and  its  leaders." 

Professor  Hobhouse  thinks  the  Lords  by 
their  action  arc  "  destroying  more  than  they 
know,  in  brining  British  representative 
methods  to  nought."  For,  if  their  conten- 
tion be  accepted,  it  "  leads  to  the  consequence 
that  a  general  election  must  be  held  not  only 
every  year,  but  upon  every  first-class  measure, 
while  for  second — and  third — rate  measures 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  provision  can 
be  made  at  all." 

There  is,  of  course,  one  way  in  which  the 


opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Budget  could  be  overcome,  and  that  is  by  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  new  peers  sufficient 
to  secure  a  ministerial  majority.  But  the  as- 
sent of  the  Lords  to  the  present  Budget 
would  settle  nothing  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitutional question.  The  question  of  legisla- 
tion would  remain  untouched.  On  this 
point  Professor  Hobhouse  remarks  emphati- 
cally in  the  article  in  the  Contemporary, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted: 

But  the  question  of  legislation  cannot  remain 
uniouclied.  After  the  experience  of  this  Parlia- 
ment no  Liberal  government  can  again  lake 
office  without  reasonable  security  that  ihey 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  their  legislative  pledge. 
That  is  lo  say,  they  cannot  take  ofSce  without 
means  of  overriding  at  need  the  veto  of  the 
Lords. 


A  WOMAN  WITH  CONVICTIONS 

\^RS.  PANKHURST,  the  English  suf- 
■^  ■*■  fragctte  leader  who  recently  visited 
the  United  States,  is  characterized  by  a 
writer  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  as  "an 
English  \^'oman  of  broad  education  and  vig- 
orous policy.  Her  present  mission  is  to 
secure  the  suffrage  for  women,  and  with  that 
end  in  view  she  disturbs  public  meetings, 
endeavors  to  address  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  slap 
stalwart  members  of  the  police  force."  The 
Canadian  writer  doubts  whether  such  tac- 
tics are  justified  by  the  "  wrongs  "  to  which 
women  in  Great  Britain  are  said  to  be  sub- 
jected. The  resort  to  physical  force,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  is  the  worst  mistake 
which  woman  can  make.  Nor  ate  the 
English  believers  in  woman  suffrage  united 
on  this  question.  "  There  are  many  women 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  the  vote,  who  are  working 
towards  that  end,  and  yet  who  are  opposed 
strongly  to  the  methods  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
and   her  followers.     A  Canadian   girl   who  

■  '.    1    c-       I        I  .1-  I  ■         Covfrtilit,  I'M,  bT  C  G.  Kin.  N.  Y. 

Visited  Lngland  more  than  a  year  ago  dis- 
covered to  her  confusion,  when  she  assumed 
that  all  woman-suffrage  campaigns  are  of  the 
'  militant '  class,  that  she  was  making  an 
almost  unforgivable  blunder." 

In  order  to  give  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  own 
side  of  the  case,  a  recent  contribution  by  her 
to  the  Daily  Neu-s,  of  London,  under  the 
heading,  "  Why  I  Am  Arrested  ?  "  is  quoted 
in  part: 
To-day   I   was   arrested   at   WVsiminsler ;   to- 


.   Social  and  Political  Union  are  based 
upon   the  recognition   of  the   fact   that   govern- 
ments act  only   in   response  lo  pressure.     Men 
who  wish  to  bring  pressure  lo  bear  on  the  gov- 
do  so  in  a  constitutional  and  ordcr- 
■  the  exercise  of  their  votes. 
I   whom   the   vote   has  been   denied 
o  sub'itilute  other  methods,     .-\fter 
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long  years  of  quiet,  patient  propaganda,  they  operation  against  them.  This  act  provides  that 
have  uow  adopted  more  forceful  tactics.  These  **  no  person  shall  go  to  his  Majesty  or  to  the 
arc  (i)  the  questioning  of  cabinet  ministers  in  House  of  Parliament  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
public  meetings,  and  demonstrations  such  as  cessive  number  of  people  at  any  one  time,  or 
those  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  with  above  ten,  under  a  penalty  of  iioo  or  three 
few  days ;  and  (2)  the  policy  of  opposing  the  months*  imprisonment."  The  question  has  there- 
government  candidates  m  by-elections,  which  fore  been  pushed  into  the  forefront  of  practical 
has  proved  so  successful,  especially  in  the  recent  politics  and  public  attention,  and  the  women's 
by-elections  of  Mid-Dover,  Hereford,  and  movement  is  linked  with  the  great  historic. 
\Vorcester.  movements  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 

The  question  which  till  three  years  ago  seemed  pie,  but  the  women's  struggle  for  liberty  is  a 
almost  dead  is  now  burning.  At  first  the  women  greater  and  more  honorable  one  than  any  that 
were  ridiculed,  their  demonstrations  were  has  been  known  in  history,  for  they  have  been 
laughed  at,  and  it  was  said  that  their  work  at  the  first  to  discover  how  to  carry  on  a  militant 
the  by-elections  produced  absolutely  no  effect  campaign  without  injury  either  to  life  or  prop- 
upon  the  electorate.  Now,  however,  the  situa-  erty,  and  they  themselves  have  been  the  only 
tion  is  changed.  The  press,  both  Liberal  and  ones  exposed  to  sacrifice  or  danger. 
Conservative,  testify  to  the  great  impression  It  has  been  said  against  them  that  their  cam- 
produced  by  the  women's  arguments  upon  the  paign  has  been  undignified  and  unruly,  but  those 
men  electors.  women  who  really  have  their  cause  deeply  at 

Liberal  agents  and  prominent  local  Liberals  heart  know  that  it  is  only  undignified  to  submit 

tell  those  at  headquarters  how  dangerous  they  to  political  subjection.     We  bdieve  there  is  a 

are  to  the  prospects  of  government  candidates,  point  when  revolt  becomes  a  duty.    Fifty  years 

and    the    electors    themselves    are    responding  of  patient   educational  work  has  produced  so 

nobly  to  the  women's  appeal  to  stand  by  them,  little  result  that  the  present  government  came 

Even  the  "raids"  on  the  House  of  Commons  into  power  not  intending  to  do  anything  for 

have  at  last  been  viewed  in  the  serious  light  women's  suffrage.    This  being  the  case,  we  have 

in  which  they  ought  to  be  regarded.  done  what  men  would  have  done  in  our  place. 

Mr.  Muskett,  in  prosecuting  the  fifty  women  We  have  resolved  that  power  shall  be  won  for 
who  were  sentenced  yesterday,  said  that  if  the  the  helpless,  because  voteless,  women.  Oiir  by- 
powers  which  the  authorities  possessed  under  election  policy,  our  independent  action,  our 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  were  not  strong  "raids "  that  have  been  so  often  held  up  to 
enough  to  restrain  the  women  suffragists,  an  ridicule,  are  succeeding,  and  the  goal  toward 
obsolete  act  of  Charles  H.  would  be  put  into  which- we  have  been  striving  is  already  in  sight. 


AN  AMERICAN  SUFFRAGIST  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

AMERICAN     Suffragists    are    in     high  Sisters,  I  ask  you  to  put  behind  you  the  falla- 

feather.     Never  before  have  the  pros-  ^ies   of   the  past;   discard   vain   dreams;    rely 

X                 /       ^u  •                      ..  u         «  upon  yourselves :   have  valiant   aims,  believing 

pects  of  success  for  their  movement  been  so  ^^^^  y^^^  ^jg^ts  are  the  same  as  tho^e  of  men 

rosy.      What   may   be    termed    the    English  Encourage  attainable  possibilities.    Believe  that 

crusade  in  the  United  States,  led  by  Mrs.  Motherhood  should  be  no  greater  than  Father- 

Pankhurst,  was  declared  by  that  lady  her-  Iiood ;  that  the  wife  should  not  be  the  unpaid 

,x        Lf'j'T       J        ^UL  servant  of  the  husband,  but  both  must  be  equal, 

self  t:o  her  friends  in  London  to  have  been  ^g  j„  ^^^'s  life  the  idea  of  the  Father  does  not 

practically  a  succession  of  victories.    But  it  is  predominate,  making  him  subject  to  it,  even  so 

only  fair  to  state  that  the  way  was  paved  for  rtwist  the  idea  of  Motherhood  be  in  woman's  life. 

these  victories,— on  the  platform  and  in  the  •   :,  '    ^"'1^,°^   courage,   with   faith   in  your- 

,        t              /  11        1          J               •  self,  go  forth  as  an  equal  in  the  race.     Let  the 

press,— by   the   carefully   planned   organiza-  life  of  the  united  home  be  to  you  as  it  is  to  man, 

tion  of  the  National   Suffrage   Committee,  —a  part  but  not  the  whole  of  existence.    Let  no 

whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York  and  obligation,  no  sacrifice  which  he  does  not  share 

whose  president  is  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Bel-  ^^y^\^^-    "^'^^  ^^  not  belong  to  him  nor  he  to 

I.      T^y          ,        .            /    I      "k  ▼       f  jou.     1  ou  are  co-worKers. 
n  the  November  issue  01  the  rsorth 

American  Review  Mrs.  Belmont  replies  to  Mrs.  Belmont's  opponent  had  claimed 
a  writer  in  the  August  number  of  the  same  that  '*  Anti-Suffragists  have  ample  evidence 
journal  who  had  had  the  temerity  to  discuss  to  prove  woman  suffrage  in  the  four  equal 
adversely  the  question,  "  Shall  woman  have  suffrage  States  a  dismal  failure."  To  this 
a  voice  in  her  own  government?  "  she  replies:  "  Let  them  produce  the  evidence 
Mrs.  Belmont  is  careful  to  state  in  her  properly  signed  and  authenticated.  They 
opening  sentence  that  her  observations  are  never  have  done  this,  they  never  can  do  it, 
not  addressed  to  "  our  living  population, —  because  such  evidence  does  not  exist."  An- 
te women  beyond  the  A  B  C  of  life."  She  other  charge  was,  "  Women  are  not  fitted 
says  to  the  women  who  have  not  joined  the  for  holding  office."  To  this  comes  the  re- 
movement  for  woman  suffrage:  ply:   "If  this  is  true,  why  did  the  Anti- 
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MRS.    O.    H.    P.    BELMOMT   AT   SUFFTtACE   HEADQUARTERS   IN   NEW   YORK 

Suffr^c      Association      petition      Governor  now  enjoy,  and  ihat  the  reason  they  do  not  gel 

Hughes,  of   New   York,   to  put   women   in  '"^  suffraee  is  Wause  all  the  sixty  years  effort 

■fa..,        .  ,  '  J      !_■  has  not  succeeded  in  arousing  large  numbers  of 

such  official  positions  as  were  under  his  con-  „on,en  to  demand  it  or  public  opinion  to  sanc- 

trol?"  Further,  "Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  lion  it. 

Idaho  have  had  continuously  women   State         ^,^^    ^^mont  comes  back  with  the  foi- 

supenntendents    of    public    instruction,    and  lowinz  assertion  • 

the   four   States  have  elected   piany  county 

superintendents,    treasurers,    recorders,    etc.        On  the  contrary,  the  demand  of  women  tor 

Colorado  and  Utah  have  had  a  number  of  higher  education    better  laws,  and  all  the  rest 

,      .  I   .  n ,  -      I  -      .  was   infinitesimal    compared    with    the   demand 

women  legislators.     Men  are  in    he  niajomy.  „,py  ^^^^  ^^^e  and  are  making  for  the  suffrage. 

— why  do  they  elect  women  if  unfitted?  The  public  sentiment  which  now  favors  the  en- 
Answering   the  charge   that  woman   suf-  franchisemcnt  of  women  is  so  great,  contrasted 

frage  leads  to  divorce,  Mrs.  Belmont  shows  ^':"f'  "?f * ."l'"'^''  ^P''"'!^'''!,,"'?!''  **"'"  •^°'?"'- 

•L  .    ■       .u      1  r»  1    .  J    /-\i  1   L  sions,  that   there  can   hardly  be  a  comparison. 

that    m    the   two    Dakotas  and    Oklahoma         _        F^om  all  these  leaser  gains  the  suffrage 

where  women  have  only  a  fragment  of  school  is  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.    It  means  the  alter- 

suffrage,    divorce    is    easiest ;    that    Indiana  ing  of  State  constitutions,  a  fundamental  change 

and   California    whose  women    have   not   a  '"  '^*  Government  ilsclt,  whose  ultimate  re- 

,,-„',,.       i_  .  ,  suits  the  wisest  cannot  foretell.     No  board  of 

shred  of  suffrage,  lead  in  the  proportion  of  trustees,  no  legislative  body  can  bring  it  about. 

divorces;  but  that  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  but  every  individual  voter  in  the  entire  State 

Idaho,    where    women    have    the    complete  can  pass  upon  it.     In  secret  he  casts  his  vote 

franchi,..    ,h.    proportion    of    divorce,    is  Jl.'lf S^i;„';jr«/,;""iL7/i,S%'Sr!,';'' 

smallest.  Opposed  to  woman  suffrage  are  the  powerful 

Another   statement   of    the    "Amis"    re-  lii|uor  interests  of  the  country,  the  partv  "m.i- 

futed  is  to  the  effect  that  chines."  the  immense  moneyed  corporations, 

public  opinion  has  approved  and  sanctioned  the         ^^  will   be  gathered   that   Mrs.    Belmont 

demands  of  women  for  all  the  privileges  they  gives  a  good  account  of  herself. 
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risks  and  pay  its  own  costs.  It  is  a  humiliating  to  being  mulcted  for  liability  to  datnages  under 
fact  that  in  America  more  than  in  any  other  in-  the  common  law.  while  speculative  lawyers  and 
dustrial  country  labor  has  been  left  longest  casualty  insurance  companies  have  been  allowed 
without  the  adequate  protection  of  laws  for  the  to  share  the  profit  and  loss  involved  in  the  dam- 
prevention  of  accidents  and  of  occupational  dis-  ages  nominally  awarded  the  injured  or  the 
ease,  and  employers  always  have  been  exposed  heirs  of  the  dead. 


HOW  ISLAM  TEACHES  ITS  YOUNG 

C^  ONTINUING  his  interesting  series  of  but  to  "  the  modest  popular  schools,  in  which 
^^  papers  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  the  teaching  staff  is  almost  always  clerical, 
on  the  schools  of  the  Orient,  M.  Louis  Ber-  and  instruction  is  given  to  the  children  of 
trand  gives  an  account  of  the  scholastic  in-  each  district  in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
sdtutions  of  the  Mussulmans.  He  explains  writing."  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
that  it  would  be  fairer,  perhaps,  to  call  them  it  is,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  lay  instruction, 
national  schools,  since,  like  those  of  the  modeled  more  or  less  on  Western  methods. 
Christians  and  Israelites,  they  arc  open  to  that,  during  the  past  half  century,  the  Egyp- 
Ottoman  or  Egyptian  scholars  of  any  con-  tians  and  the  Turks  have  endeavored  to  ac- 
fession;  but  he  prefers,  for  the  sake  of  clar-  climatize  among  them.  - 
ity,  to  retain  the  designation  Mussulman,  be-  It  appears  that  the  educational  system  act- 
cause  they  are  directed  by  Mussulmans,  and  «ally  in  operation  in  Egypt  is  inspired  rather 
religious  instruction  forms  the  principal  fea-  by  Continental  than  by  Anglo-Saxon  meth- 
turc  of  the  curriculum.     It  should  be  pre-  ods, 

mised  that  M.  Bertrand's  observations  relate       It  comprises  primarv  and  seeondarv  schools. — 

not  to   the  universities  and   strictly   Islamic  the  lycees  or  gj-mnasia.-in  which  the  complete 


1       1  ■■  1  f     1   .      tuurse  of  study  extends  over  eight  years;  foul 

schools,   which   perpetuate,   even   at   this   late    f^^   primary   and    four    for    secondary   stud! 
date,  the  archaic  methods  of  Arab  pedagogy,    Besides  these  there  are  superior  schools,  w' 
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uke  the  place  of  the  university ;  schools  of  law,  also  there  is  a  modem  system  of  instruction 

medicine  and  pharmacy,  civil  engmeenng.  and  regularly  organized,— primary  and  secondary 
normal  schools.     Progression  from  one  school       f     i  •  11  •  1        •!•-. 

to  another  is   dependent  upon   the   results   of  schools,    superior    schools,    special    military 

quarterly  and  annual  examinations;  and  at  the  schools,  and  schools  of  arts  and  handicrafts, 

close  of  the  first  four  years  successful  students  But  the  greater  number  of  these  drag  out 
at  the  general  examinations  receive  a  certificate         ^  a  feeble  existence  that,  as  far  as  their 

of  primary  studies  which  entitles  them  to  enter  ,   n  •  j      i.  •  1. 

the  secondary  schools.     In  these  schools  also  mtluence  is  concerned,  they  might  not  exist 

general  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  at  all.     It  is  the  Turks  themselves  who  say 

the  second  year,  on  passing  which  the  scholars  this.     We  are  forced  to  believe  them,  says 

enter  upon  their  third  year,  specializing  in  let-  m.  Bertrand ;  for  the  schools  arc  closed  to 
tcrs  or  science,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  at  the  •  l  1 

end  of  the  fourth  year  certificates  of  secondary  "s  as  tightly  as  certain  mosques, 
studies    are    awarded    to    successful    students,         .     _  ...  t  t.  j 

without  whiph  admission  to  the  superior  schools       At  Constantinople,  in  consequence,  I  had  con- 

cannot  be  obtained.    Special  schools  devoted  to  Rented  myself  with  adminng  the  facade  of  the 

agriculture,  veterinary  surgery,  and  the  training  school   of   military  medicine.    ,  Here,   in   Syria, 

of  teachers,  admit  pupils  on  presentation  of  the  ^ar  from  the  center  of  the  empire,  m  a  province 

primary  certificate.     This  organization,  it  will  where  administrative  rigors  are  somewhat   re- 

bc  seen,  rests  largely  upon  the  French  and  Eu-  ^axed,  it  will  be  easy,  I  thought,  for  me  to  enter 

ropean  systems ;  and  as  regards  hygiene,  games.  ^  Ottoman  school.    It  proved  an  illusion  I    At 

and  physical  exercises,  Egyptian  pedagogy  has  Beirut  all  I  saw  of  the  college  was  the  walls, 

borrowed  extensively  from  Anglo-Saxon  meth-  •    •    •    At  Jerusalem  I  was  informed^«&  rosa 

Q^jg  of  the  existence  of  a  normal  school  for  girls; 

but  it  was  evident  that  I  had  as  little  chance  to 

The  great  difference  between  the  Mussul-  enter  it  as  a  harem ;  and  I  concluded  that  it  was 

man  and  Western  programs  is  the  entire  ex-  not  worth  the  trouble  to  ascertain  where  it  was 

elusion  from  the  former  of  Latin  and  Greek.  ^^  ^  ^^""^• 

These  two  dead  languages  are  replaced  by        After  having  given  up  all  hope  of  being 

literary  Arabic.    But  this  also  is  a  dead  Ian-  able  to  visit  a  school  in  the  Holy  City,  M. 

guage;  and  the  students  as  a  rule  care  so  Bertrand  was  gratified  by  the  unlooked-for 

little  for  its  study  that,  were  it  optional,  it  op^JrtlHiity  of  inspecting  a  secondary  institu- 

would  in  a  very  short  time  be  abandoned,  tion,  the  director  of  which  was  a  Mussul- 

At  present  in  Egypt  foreign  languages  form  man    of    Cypriote    origin,    more    cultivated, 

the  solid  base  of  literary-  instruction, — Eng-  more  open,  and  more  liberal  than  the  aves- 

lish  and  French.  age  of  Turkish   functionaries.     The  pupih 

Two  prominent  features  of  this  pedagogic  were  not  particularly  well-behaved.     One  of 

system  are  to  be  noted, — each  pupil  pays  for  them  recited  some  Turkish  verses;  another, 

his  education,  and  diplomas  are  granted  only  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine^s.     The  visitor  ex- 

as  the  result  of  public  examinations.  changed  with  difficulty  two  or  three  French 

M.  Bertrand  describes  a  visit  made  by  him  phrases  with  certain  scholars  selected  by  the 

to    a    private    school    founded    by    Mustafa  teacher.    A  few  days  later  M.  Bertrand  vis- 

Kamel  at  Cairo  in  1889:  ited  a  school  founded  and  maintained  by  a 

T^,  .,  ^u      u-u  r    u     1  mullah, — a  religious  Mussulman, — who  had 

The  pupils  were  the  children  of  shopkeepers  ,  f     ,  r  t-  i 

and  artisans,  and  they  had  a  very  easy  manner.  D^en  won  over  to  the  cause  of  European  cul- 

Save  for  the  tarboosh  I  might  have  thought  I  ture. 

was  inspecting  one  of  the  schools  of  our  own  Jn  spite  of  these  efforts,  individual  or  col- 
towns.  As  we  entered  the  infant  class  the  pupils  i^^^j^  notwithstanding  the  declarations  of 
were  reciting  the  Koran.  In  the  middle  section  ,  ',  .  ii'i  i-ii 
an  Egyptian  professor  was  giving  a  lesson  in  a  love  for  knowledge  with  which  the  re- 
English.  A  lesson  in  geography  followed,  the  formi'st  press  greets  one  both  in  Egypt  and 
scholars  being  asked  to   indicate   on   the   map  in   Turkey,    M.    Bertrand    cannot   convince 

E;ivtTrcdSr  "y^s  fwas'^l'x^LSTn'  ^^^^'^  '^^^  Mussulmans  taken  in  the  n,ass. 

tcntly  the  features  of  some  of  the  pupils  a  sus-  have  any  strong  or   resolute   desire   for  in- 

picion  crossed  my  mind.    "  Are  these  little  Mus-  struction  on  European  lines.     In  reality  the 

sulmans?"   I    inquired.     "No!    this   one   is   a  people  ''are  in  accord  with  the  Mussulman 

Copt.         And  the  other?  He  is  an  Israel-  clergy  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  European 

Doubtless  both  of  these  children  were  Egyp-  ideas."     The  problem  of  Mussulman  educa- 

tians  also.     Still,  in  this  Mussulman  school   I  tion  would  be  singularly  simplified  if  Egypt 

should  have  preferred  to  hear  other  brilliant  and  Turkey  were  countries  somewhat  more 

pupils  than  Christians  and  Jews.  homogeneous,    as   the   countries   of   Europe. 

In  Turkey  an  analogous  system  of  public  Unfortunately  ethnic  unity  does  not  exist  in 

education  has  long  been  introduced.     Here  the  Orient. 
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Th*   Naw  Egyptian  Unl- 

One  of  the  youngest 
born  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  East  is  the 
Egyptian  University  of 
Cairo.  It  was  formally 
opened  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  already  the 
number  of  students  has 
doubled.  Its  founder, — ■ 
of  whom  further  mention 
follows  below, — imbued 
with  the  idea  of  "  Egypt's 
civil  and  political  regen- 
eration, evolved  a  plan 
for  an  establishment  de- 
voted to  higher  culture, 
where  the  splendid  records 
of  the  past  should  be 
called  out   from   ages  of 

silence,   where   the   anccs-  THE   NEW   UNIVERSITY   OF   EGYFT.    RECENTI-Y   OPENED  IN 

tr^  histories  should  be  re-  CAIRO  under  native  management 

vived  from  the  old  classics, 

and  this  in  the  original  tongue,  but  where,  yoke  ot  foreign  speech,  in  the  acquisition  oi\ 
at  the  same  time,  the  spirit  and  the  develop-  higher  culture,  all  instruction  will  cventu- 
ment  of  other  races  should  be  studied  through  ally  be  given  in  Arabic  only," — cheerless 
the  medium  of  the  new  languages."  news  for  believers  in  the  maxim  Egypt  for 

From  an  Egyptian  point  of  view,  French  the  English.  Meanwhile,  ambitious  youths 
or  German  as  spoken  and  written  to-day  are  preparing  themselves  at  European  insti- 
might  naturally  enough  be  looked  upon  as  an  tutions  to  teach  their  countrymen  whatever 
upstart  language.  The  ancient  Moslem  ideals  that  newer  world  has  to  offer,  one  of  them, 
and  traditions  arc,  however,  being  perpetu-  for  instance,  at  the  late  Professor  Lom- 
ated  to  the  exclusion  of  modern  thought  and  broso's  Turin  school  of  criminal  anthro- 
mcthods,  both  in  spirit  and  in  form,  at  an-  pology.  Admission  to  this  Eastern  university 
other  Cairo  seat  of  learning,  the  most  and  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  Mussulmans, 
university  of  EI  Azhar,  said  to  have  first  but  is  granted  "  to  every  one  asking  regular 
opened  its  doors  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  enrollment  as  student  or  auditor,  of  what- 
existencc  of  the  new  academical  house  seems  ever  nationality  or  whatever  faith  and  creed." 
due  to  the  initiative  of  His  Khedivial  High-  To  show  that  no  want  of  liberality  attaches 
ness  Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha,  a  member  of  the  to  Prince  Fuad's  conception,  the  author  of 
reigning  family,  or,  to  be  quite  exact,  the  the  article  moreover  tcUs  us  that  there  are 
vice-reigning  family,  since  Egypt  is  officially  opportunities  for  female  students  at  this  uni- 
a  Turkish  dependency.  Fuad  Pasha,  so  one  versity.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  Egyp- 
learns  from  the  Roman  Nuova  Antahgla,  is  tian  women  are  not  taking  to  the  notion  of 
not  only  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  Uni-  thus  abandoning  the  langorous  life  of  their 
versity  of  Cairo  but  its  "  effective  President,"    scented  harems. 

a  number  of  wealthy  and  munificent  Egyp-  In  the  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  to 
tians  having  subscribed  to  its  endowment.        which  we  have  already  referred, — and  which 

The  English  administrative  element  in  is  published  anonymously, — there'  is  also 
Egypt  regard  this  educational  movement,  given  a  summary  of  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
with  its  nationalistic  tendencies,  as  not  only  tions  of  the  projectors  of  this  new  university, 
dangerous  but  seditious.  The  courses  were  "Young  Egypt,"  according  to  the  writer,  has 
at  first  given  in  different  languages,  some  in  ambitions  with  which  even  the  new  Orient  is 
English,  others  in  French,  and  others  yet  in  unfamiliar.  For,  to  quote  the  words  of  Ismail 
Arabic.  But  it  has  been  determined  by  Pasha  in  characterizing  Egypt  to  a  French 
Prince  Fuad  that  "  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  diplomat:  "My  country  is  no  longer  in 
free  the  young  students  of  Egjpt  from  the   Africa;  we  have  become  part  of  Europe." 
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-HE  TURKEY:     AMERICA'S  NATIONAL  BIRD 


Sic  rw*  w;iix^  '»  wttjok.     Ai  a 


^■^-      -..v    x^^■ 


Wben  CorooaJo  explored  the  region  west 
ci  dK  Missisippt,  be  and  his  cunpanions 
were  especiaiiv  attrxctcd  to  the  large  num- 
Sers  at  turkers  that  the)-  saw  in  the  Indian 
vilU^es.  Many  of  them  n-ere  domesticated  ; 
but  iar^  Aocks  were  in  the  wild  state.  Even 
(viier  than  ths,  Cortes  and  his  followers 
in  Me?dco  had  hmnd  turkeys  more  common 
riun  any  other  kind  of  poultry.  Xhat  the 
Atttts  knew  the  bird  is  shown  .by  the  very 
ixcoe  of  it  in  Mexican,  knajolate.  Indeed, 
in  Ofrtaio  parts  of  the  countn'  it  was  war- 
ihT^d.  In  rf»e  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
at  Wash  !njnoo  there  is  a  rare  specimen  resi- 
dent in  thai  partkrular  neighborhood.  The 
Z-cv.i  Ind-jiB;.  who  kneu-  the  bird  from  their 
ear  :«t  h^rori",  ha«  the  following  curious 
Irijrrrd  aS'ut  the  turkev,  which  links  the 
Nexv  \\",r:d  with  the  Old-World  account 
of  the  IVIuge: 

T^<-  «,ir;j  ura*  at  one  time  covered  by  a  ter- 
-  ■■>  r-v>d  oi  »i:er.  The  turkey  became  weary 
.•;  i.v:'>:it!;  lij-ii;?  and  decided,  against  the  ad- 
vvt  I't  cv'mpmions  and  even  of  liie  gods,  to 
:.';-,l  whoricvtfr  ■.■'pi'ortumty  offered.  The  bird 
>,"!cd  ir.  th*  mvv\.  and  when  he  tried  to  rise 
ucAin  the  ieatbers  cinild  be  released  only  by  a 
".■•.S'liy  pull.  Some  of  the  mud  stuck  to  the 
!^ji:hcr>.  nukint!  a  spot  on  them,  and  this  mark 
'•J*  ever  sinoe  remained  as  a  sign  "f  the  turkey's 
i'i*i>tvilience  both  of  common  sense  and  divine 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wild  tuike\-  of  America  is  the  progenitor  of 
turke\-s  the  world  ovTr ;  but  some  scientists 
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A    FLOCK   OF   "BARNYARD-   TURKEYS 

favor  the  view  that  our  domestic  bird  is  de-  to  Spain  in  1520:  to-day,  in  Madrid,  tun 
scended  from  a  variety  indigenous  to  the  keys  arc  offered  for  sale  in  the  very  square 
West  Indies.  It  is,  however,  generally  in  which  were  held  the  autot  de  fe  of  the 
agreed  that  all  turkeys  have  descended  "  in  Inquisition.  In  England  the  bird  was  in- 
some  way  or  other  from  the  three  kinds  troduced  in  1524.  These  descendants  of  the 
known  to-day  as  the  North  American,  the  parent  stock  were  carried  back  again  to  New 
Mexican,  and  the  Honduras  or  Ocellated  England,  where  they  were  crossed  with  the 
varieties."  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  original  turkey  and  began  the  breed  that 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  bird  only  has  spread  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
when  it  is  "  smoking  on  the  board,"  as  the  the  other.  The  fowl  was  long  in  reaching 
poet  Gay  says,  we  append  the  following  France ;  for  the  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
brief  description  of  the  three  kinds:  is  in  connection  with  the  wedding  of  Charles 
The  colors  of  the  North  American  turkey  are  IX.  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria  (June  37, 
black,  beautifully  shaded  with  a  rich  bronze,  the  I570)- 

breast  plumage  being  dark  bronze,  illuminated  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  turkey  in  the 
with  a  lustrous  finish  of  coppery  gold  ..  .  United  States,  we  are  informed  that  Texas 
The  full-grown,  healthy  bird  is  a  beautiful  pic-  LjjLi-fc  ■■  i.ri 
ture  of  bronze,  black,  copper  and  gold.  The  headed  the  list  of  States  producing  the  fowl 
Mexican  turkey,  wild  throughout  that  republic,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1900,  Then 
is  short  in  shank,  the  feathers  of  its  body  are  came  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  In- 
metallic  black,  shaded  only  slightly  with  bronze.  ^(^^^  Rj,ode  Island  is  noted  for  the  excel- 
while  all  its  feathers  are  tipped  wilh  while.  ,  i  l  l  1  j  l  1  ■  l 
.  .  .  It  is  thought  that  the  white  markings  of  lencc  ot  the  breed  and  the  study  given  to  the 
its  plumage  appear  in  the  variety  known  as  the  fowl,  both  as  a  scientific  and  commercial  ob- 
Narraganseli  domestic  turkey.     The  Honduras  ject.    Although  turkey  raising  is  not  a  simple 

Si^ci^  "'""""it'if  ereU"y^i?d,  SS'iU  rT"  *^'  ""Vr'""^  '"'"■%^""  *'""J^ 

coloring  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  family,  found  '"  »  small  farm,  yet  satisfactory  profit 

The  head  and  neck  are  naked,  and  no  breast  is  the  general  reward  if  proper  attention  is 

tuft  is  present.    The  ground  color  of  the  p|u-  given  to  the  business;  and  it  is  as  simple  to 

brilliant  black.    The  name  "  Ocellated  "  is  given  raise  those  of  inferior  quality. 
to  it  on  account  of  the  large  spots  on  the  longer         Contrary    to  the   general  opinion  on   the 

feathers,  giving  them  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  subject,    it    appears    from    the    Bulletin    that 

■"^I^   the   United   States   there   are   raised    six  there  is  realty  a  scarcity  of  turkeys  conipared 

standard  varieties,~the   Bronze,   Narragansett,  with   the  population  ot   the   United   States. 

Buff,  Slate,  White,  and  Black.     The  chief  dif  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  9,000,000 

ferences  are  in  siie  and  color  of  plumage.  turkeys  in  this  country,— less  than  one  bird 

Turkeys  were  carried  to  the  Old  World  for  every  nine  persons.      This, — reckoning 

by   the   eariier  discoverers   as   "trophies   of  the  standard  weight  of  a  bird  at   la  to  36 

the   New  World."      Cortes   took  specimens  pounds,  of  which  only  one-half  is  available 
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as  food, — the  Bulletin  considers  is  "  scarcely  more  bountifully  some  one  must  soon  do 
enough  turkey  meat  to  go  around."  It  adds:  without  this  luxury  for  the  great  national 
"Until    the    growers    provide    the    country    holidays  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas." 


THE    PRESENT  STATUS    OF    RAILWAY   ENTER- 
PRISE IN   CHINA 


npHE  participation  of  the  United  States  Haraguchi  enters  into  an  enumeration  of 
in  the  loan  for  the  Hankow-Canton  the  Chinese  railways  already  constructed  and 
and  Hankow-Szechuen  railways  has  awak-  under  operation,  giving  their  respective  capi- 
ened  in  this  country  much  interest  in  railway  talizations  (the  Japanese  yen  equaling  ap- 
enterprise  in  the  new  China.  It  therefore  proximately  half  a  dollar)  and  actual  con- 
seems  opportune  to  note  the  existing  status  ditions  of  traffic: 

of  Chinese  railways  as  described"  by  one  who  /  n  r«t-    t^  i  •      x^  i  j         •.        t         i      .t. 

^     .•       11       ^  11          yr  J   ^     J     1       '^u  (I)    The  Peking-Mukden  railway  has  a  length 

IS  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  deal  with  ^f  6oo  miles.    Its  capital  is  estimated  at  about 

the  subject.     Mr.  K.  Haraguchi,  who  con-  48,600,000  yen,  half  of  which  was  borrowed  from 

tributes    to    a    recent    issue    of    the    Taiyo  England.     This    line   yielded   a   net   profit   of 

(Tokio)  an  article  on  the  railways  in  China,  4,ooo,ooo  yen  last  year.      (2)  The  Peking-Han- 

i,      t                 1              I                      •         •         J  kow  railway,  totaling  754  miles,  has  a  capital 

has  for  severa   years  been  an  engineering  ad-  ^f  78,150,000  yen,  most  of  which  was  supplied 

viser  to  the  late  Grand   Councillor  Chang  by  a  British-French  syndicate.    Its  net  profit  for 

Chih-tung  and   superintended   the  construe-  the  past  year  amounted  to  some  S»730,ooo  yen. 

tion  of  several  railways  in  Hunan  and  Hupeh  (3)  The  Taokou-Tzechoufu  railway  is  a  branch 

u'l^  *.u     «         j^    -.J    r«u*            ^  ^  of  the  Pekmg-Hankow  system,  and  has  a  mile- 

while  the  now  deceased   Chinese  statesman  ^^^  ^f  94.    Its  capital  is  8,730.000  yen,  most  of 

was  viceroy  of  those  two  provinces.     Natu-  which  is  of  British  origin.     The  traffic  report 

rally,  Mr.  Haraguchi  is  thoroughly  conver-  for  this  line  for  the  past  year  shows  a  deficit  of 

sant  with  the  present  condition  of  railway  300,000  yen.     (4)  The  Pingsiang-Chuchow  rail- 

-«^-,.«,.v^  ;«  nv.:^»  ^^ly  's  64  miles  long,  and  was  built  with  a  capi- 

enterprise  in  China.                     .      ,  ^1..  tal  of  4.170,000  yen.    The  net  profit  of  this  line 

As  is  well  known,  the  genesis  of  Chinese  last  year  was  119.000  yen.      (5)  The  Kaifeng 

railways  dates  back  to   1876,  when  several  branch  of  the  Peking-Hankow  railway  is   115 

enterprising  Britishers  constructed  a  line  con-  "^'^«f  >?  length.     Its  capital  is  19410^  yen. 

^'       cu       u   •      '^i-  ^i.    \\T                    u  most  of  which  is  of  Belfi^ian  oriRin.     This  line 

nectmg  Shanghai  with  the  Woosung  anchor-  J3  ^^^  y^^  „p^„  ^  p^^j^^  g^^j^      f^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

age.     But  the  undertaking  was  much  ahead  ting-Taiyuanfu   railway,  with  a  length  of   151 

of  its  time,  and  the  popular  superstition  of  miles,  is  another  branch  of  the  Peking-Hankow 

Fungshui  was  so  strong  that  the  line  was  de-  system.     Its   capital,   mostly   Ruffian,    is   esti- 

^^\iL\.^A    .\.^^A.r    »u^^.r»^A.     ;♦«    «.o*«-;ole  ^^^ted  at  21.970,000  yen.      (7)  The   Shanghai- 

molished    shortly    afterwards,    its    materials  Nanking  railway,  which  is  205  miles  long,  was 

being    conveyed    to    Formosa,    where    they  built  with  a  capital  of  43,090,000  yen,  most  of 

were   dumped   on   the   beach   and   there  al-  which  was  furnished  by  British  capitalists.    This 

lowed   to  remain   until   stolen   or   rendered  !^'"^'  ^^oMf^h  not  yet  upon  a  paying  basis,  prom- 

..oolo.,*    k-r    ^r^^^l^^.^A    ««rrU^       TV/T^     Uot-o  ^^cs  soott  to  bccomc  one  of  the  most  important 

useless   by   continued    neglect.      Mr.    Hara-  j^  Southern   China.      (8)  The   Peking-Kalgan 

guchi  thinks  that  in  this  particular  case  this  road,  just  opened  to  traffic,  marks  a  new  era 

superstitious  doctrine  did  China  good  rather  in  the  history  of  Chinese  railways,  for  it  was 

than  harm,  for  had  the  Woosung  road,  with  ^J^'J*  ^^  ^\"erion^"^^"  ^^^^  Chinese  capital. 

a  narrow  gauge  of  only  2  feet  6  inches,  been  *"*  ^^   ^"^' 

allowed  to  remain  unmolested  more  lines  Adding  to  the  above  lines  the  already  con- 
would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  built  after  structed  portions  of  the  Shanghai-Ningpo  and 
the  same  model  until  it  would  have  become  Hankow-Canton  railways,  aggregating  some 
difficult  to  convert  them  into  the  standard  125  miles,  and  the  500  miles  of  the  German 
gauge,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the  railway  in  Shantung,  the  Chinese  railways 
Chinese  railway  system  was  to  become  com-  of  to-day  total  some  2500  miles,  which  is  not 
mercially  important.  When  in  1881  the  more  than  half  the  mileage  of  those  of  Japan. 
Chinese  Government  at  the  suggestion  of  In  Mr.  Haraguchi*s  estimate,  outlays  on 
the  British  engineer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Kinder,  de-  Chinese  railways  are  invariably  too  heavy, 
cided  to  build  a  line  between  the  coal  mines  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  undesirable  prac- 
at  Tongshan  and  Tientsin,  it  adopted  a  stand-  tices  generally  prevailing  among  the  native 
ard  gauge  of  4  feet  8J/2  inches.  officials  entrusted  with  the  construction  of 
With     these     preliminary*     remarks     Mr.  these  lines. 
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THE  GYROSCOPIC  MONORAILROAD 

TN  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  August,  has  been  at  work  developing  details  which 
■*■  1908,  there  appeared  a  description  of  would  permit  of  using  the  same  principle  on 
several  applications  of  the  gyroscopic  princi-  a  much  larger  car  suitable  for  carrying 
pie,  including  the  Brennan  monorai!.  The  heavy  loads.  The  car  exhibited  in  Novem- 
recent  exhibition  of  Mr.  Brennan 's  inven-  ber  last  before  the  Royal  Society  was  fourteen 
tion  before  the  Royal  Society  of  England  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  ten  feet 
has  confirmed  in  almost  every  particular  the  wide.  It  weighed  twenty-two  tons.  Carry- 
remarkable  promises  made  on  the  occasion  ing  a  load  of  forty  passengers,  the  car 
of  the  first  exhibition,  held  under  the  same  traveled  on  a  single  rail  around  a  circular 
auspices  in  1907.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bren-  track  220  yards  in  circumference.  The  bal- 
nan  exhibited  a  small  car,  which  traveled  on  ance  was  perfectly  kept  by  means  of  two 
a  single  rail  or  cableway  and  kept  its  gyroscopes,  weighing  three-quarters  of  a  ton 
equilibrium  perfectly  even  while  rounding  each  and  revolving  at  a  speed  of  30CX)  revo- 
curves  and  when  its  load  was  shifted  from  lutions  per  minte.  The  wheels  were  in- 
one  side  to  the  other.  This  equilibrium  was  cased  and  ran  in  a  vacuum  so  as  to  reduce 
preserved  by  means  of  a  pair  of  wheels  that  friction  to  a  minimum.  A  gasolene  engine 
were  rotated  at  high  speed  in  opposite  was  used,  to  keep  the  gyroscope  spinning  and 
directions.  Just  as  a  top  is  kept  from  falling  also  to  propel  the  car.  Attempts  were  made 
while  spinning  at  high  speed,  these  rotating  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  by  shifting  the 
wheels  prevented  the  car  from  toppling  over,  passengers  suddenly  from  one  side  to  the 
Jt  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  princi-  other,  but  the  gyroscope  wheels  when  sub- 
plc  of  the  gyroscope,  long  understood  by  jected  to  this  severe  test  restored  the  baU 
physicists,  but  not  yet  a  matter  of  popular  ance  at  once.  The  precessional  action  that 
knowledge.  Experts  freely  predicted  a  revo-  always  accompanies  the  gyroscopic  motion 
lution  in  railroad  practice.  was  overcome  by  means  of  friction  devices. 

In  the  Scientific  American  for  November  The  advantage  of  using  a  monorail  Is  that 

27,  1909,  it  is  stated  that  since  the  first  ex-  the  cost  of  construction  is  considerably  less; 

hibition  of  his  gyroscopic  car  Mr.  Brennan  hut  in  addition  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that 
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a  slight  deviation  from  a  true  line  would  re-  pendent  and  variation  in  one  must  not  take 
suit  in  no  damage,  whereas  when  two  par-  place  without  a  corresponding  variation  in 
allel  tracks  are  used  they  must  both  be  kept  the  other.  In  rounding  curves  there  is 
perfectly  parallel  and  in  perfect  alignment,  always  danger  of  spreading  the  tracks  where 
Otherwise  the  car  will  run  off  the  track  or  a  double-rail  track  is  used,  while  with  a  mono- 
will  rock  violently  if  one  side  dips  below  the  rail  line  should  the  side  thrust  be  sufficient 
other.  Thus  a  double-rail  track  is  more  to  shift  the  rail  there  would  be  no  tendency 
difficult  to  keep  in  repair  than  two  monorails,  on  the  part  of  the  car  wheels  to  leave  the 
for  the  reason  that  the  two  rails  are  interde-  track. 


THE  MODERN  "CLAMOR  OF  NATIONALITIES" 

r^ESPITE  the  undisputed  growth  of  im-  going  on  a  struggle  between  indigenous  whites 

^     perialism  and  the  constant  accretion  of  f"<*  ^^/^^^  immigrants.    Then  there  exists  a  rup- 

*^     .            ,                       ^           ^.          .  ture   also   between    white   and   colored   people, 

vast   empires,   there   arc   not   wanting  signs  ^^^e  pronounced  in  the  northern  part.    There 

(says  Albert   Wirth,   writing   in   the   Neuc  is  finally  a  war  on  between  education  and  bar- 

Rundschau)    that   this   is  pre-eminently   the  barism,  between   the  civilization  of   the  culti- 

day  of  nationalism.  Herr  Wirth,  who  is  a  ^a^«^.  P>a»"  ^"^J  J^^  wildness  of  the  jungle, 
"S,  i_  ^  .  r  ^  J  <.  1  marsh,  and  mountam.  Language  is  of  lesser 
well-known  German  journalist  and  traveler,  influence  here  than  elsewhere.  The  Luso-Bra- 
has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  jour-  zilian  is  hardly  less  prejudiced  against  the 
ney  throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  is  Portuguese  than  against  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
firmly  convinced  that  the  smaller  national;-  ™ns;  the  inhabitant  of  Chile  despises  Span- 
i  y  ^1  •  -J  *  j^  .  lards,  Swiss,  and  Frenchmen  m  an  equal  man- 
ties  of  the  earth  are  more  in  evidence  to-day  ^er.  With  the  Indians  the  indigenous  people 
than  ever  before.  Here  is  some  of  his  testi-  are  mostly  not  on  bad  terms,  since  President 
mony:  Juarez  of  Mexico  was  a  full  blooded  Indian, 

^       .       _  ,             ,          ...  ^"d  in  the  veins  of  many  noble  people  of  Chile 
In  1905  the  Russian  Poles  awoke  and  gained  flow  the  blood  of  Araucanos;  the  Gauchos  of 
self -consciousness,   but   at   the    same   time    the  the  Argentine  Republic  are  half-Indian. 
Lithuanians  also  awoke.    All  at  once  the  Lithu-  utt-jc             u         iir-i. 
anians  possessed  a  number  of  newspapers  and  In   the   United   States,   Herr  Wirth  con- 
an  abundance  of   national  leagues.     They  al-  tends,  the  conflict  of  nationalities  is  a  char- 
ready  demand  the  use  of  the  Lithuanian  Ian-  acteristic  of  the  State, 
guage  in  the  church.    The  Poles  are  against  it, 

but  the  Russians,  who  at  an  earlier  time  op-  It  is  observed  recently  that  nationalism  in  the 

pressed  both   Lithuanians  and   Poles,  now  aid  United    States    is   on    the    increase.     Germans, 

the  weaker  party,  the  Lithuanians.     Divide  ei  Inshmen,  negroes,  have  all  become  more  con- 

itHpera,    .    .    .    Further    down    in    the    south  scious  of  their  individualities  than  at  any  pre- 

Great  Russians,  Ruthenians,  and  Poles  fight  one  vious  time.    To  a  great  extent  that  is  a  conse- 

another,  and  all  of  them  together  are  against  quence   of   the   new   colonial   and    imperialistic 

the  Jew  and  the  German.  policy;  at  the  same  time  a  consequence  of  the 

c     ,    J.          .          ,                      '  ^    ^\^     r^  natural  alienation  from   England.     I   have  ob- 

Such  dissensions,  however,  exist,  the  Ger-  ^.^^ved  that  in  mixed  marriages,  where  the  wife 

man  writer  continues,  because  they  are  not  is  a  Spaniard,  the  children  learn  Spanish  better 

the  result  of  sophistic  diplomats;  they  are  an  or  exclusively.     I  have  met   Irishmen  and  ne- 

elemental  phenomenon.  ^''^es  who  spoke  German  fluently,  having  grown 

up  in  Pennsylvania.    In  Canada  the  French  can- 
A  phenomenon  of  that  nature  may,  of  course,  not  be   destroyed,   as   their   number,   two   mil- 
be  diplomatically  utilized  or   ignored.     It  is  a  lions  and  a  quarter,  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of 
phenomenon  that  may  be  observed  in   Protes-  the  English.    Consequently  the  French  feel  very 
tant  South  Africa  and  in  Catholic  Brazil,  in  the  comfortable,  especially  as  even  their   Premier, 
Christian   world  as  well   as   in  the  Buddhistic  Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier,   came    from    their   mids*. 
and  Mohammedan  world;  in  short,  in  all  parts  They   have   not    the    least    desire    to    join    the 
of  the  globe.     Australia   is  prejudiced  against  Union,  for  they  would  be  crushed,  while  now 
the  yellow  race  and  the  Hawaiian  Kanakas  and  their  privileges  are  respected;  that  is  the  inner- 
has  excluded  Dalmatian  vineyard  laborers.   She  most  reason  of  their  loyalty.     Otherwise  they 
received    the    North    American    fleet    with    the  have  no  liking   for   the   Fnrlish.  especially  as 
greatest  enthusiasm,  as  an  aid  against  the  dan-  they  are  extremely  eager  Catholics, 
gerous    lapanese   and   their   immigration.     She  t       t?               ^u                *.           x             *w 
sees  with  the  greatest  displeasure  that  some  of  *"    1* ranee,    thrcc-niiarter;    of    a    million 
ber  white  subiects  already  serve  under  Chinese  Bretons  and  some  hundred  thousand  Basques 
employers.     Between  the  Boers  and  the  Eng-  and  Corsicans  stand  aloof  from  the  general 
Hshmen  the  dissension  disappeared  with  aston-  J^^jy 
ishinf?  rapidity  because  both  are  threatened  bv 
the  "black  peril."     In  South  America  there  is  In  Spain.  Catalonians  and  Castilians  are  sepa- 
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rated  by  a  deep  gulf.  In  Belgium,  Walloons  and  In  Persia,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Arabs,  inhabit- 

Flemish  struggle  against  each  other.     In  Ger-  ants  of  Beluchistan  and  Tatars  of  Aderbeijan; 

many  there  are  even   three  kinds  of  national  in    India,    Siam,    China,    Siberia, — everywhere 

enemies:    The    Frenchmen    of    Lorraine,    the  there  is  extreme  disruption.    Japan  has  a  hard 

Danes  and  the  Poles,  besides  some  minor  ones,  nut  to  crack  in  Formosa,  being  in  a  minority 

— Maz.urs  and  Lithuanians.    In  Austria,  Russia,  (i  to  60)  against  the  Chinese  and  the  (Jbinaizcd 

and  Turkey  the  struggle  of  nationalities  is  an  folk.    Korea  only  has  experienced  no  inner  dis- 

everyday   phenomenon,    but   ev:n    Scandinavia,  ruption  and  also  no  Irredentism,  although  she 

peaceable  as  she  is,  has  gone  through  similar  is  filled  with  great  indignation  against  the  Japa- 

experiences.     Northern   Europe,   with   its   thin  nese  invasion.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

population,  has  preserved  three  or  even   four  granite-like,  strong  peculiarity  of  the  Koreans 

(Iceland)   national  types.  will  gain  the  victory. 


LITERARY  MEN  AND  THEIR  WIVES 


D 


\0  men  of  genius  make  good  husbands?  not  a  model  of  fidelity,  is  said  to  have  "  mar- 
In  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen-  ried  not  unhappily."  Mr.  Low  suggests  that 
tury  and  After  Mr.  Sidney  Low  Answers  this  Johnson's  marriage  was  unfortunate  because 
question  with  a  decided  "  No !  "  He  sug-  his  friends  and  contemporaries  regarded  it  as 
gests  various  reasons  why  they  do  not  as  a  grotesque.  But,  surely,  what  the  neighbors 
matter  of  fact  and  why  they  ought  not  in  say  is  no  test  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
the  interest  of  the  race  itself.  First,  as  to  the  marriage.  Johnson  himself  was  more  than 
matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  great  satisfied  with  his  wife. 

writer  either  does  not  marry,  or,  if  he  does  The  following  is  Mr.  Low's  list  of  men  of 
marry,  the  union  turns  out  badly?  letters  who  did  not  marry:  Hobbes,  Newton, 
In  order  to  prove  his  case  Mr.  Low  takes  Locke,  Congreve,  Otway,  Pope,  Prior,  Rich- 
a  list  of  sixty-eight  distinguished  writers  of  ardson,  James  Thomson,  Gray,  Hume,  Adam 
the  English  language.  Of  these  twenty-five  Smith,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Ben- 
ncvcr  married  at  all ;  of  the  remaining  forty-  tham,  Keats,  Charles  Lamb,  Macaulay,  New- 
three,  twenty  were  fairly  satisfactory  and  man,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
twenty-three  were  unfortunate  and  sometimes  Charles  Reade,  James  Thomson  (B.V.),  and 
disastrous.  He  finds  the  same  result  follow  Walter  Pater.  The  list,  whatever  criticism 
from  the  examination  of  the  lives  of  distin-  may  be  passed  upon  it,  is  very  interesting  and 
guished  women  of  letters.  suggestive. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  his  list.  Mr.  Low  raises  the  question  whether  fail- 
Unhappy   marriages:    Shakespeare,    Milton,  ure  in  matrimony  is  the  penalty  of  eminence 
Dryden,  Pepys,  Swift,  Addison,  Sterne,  Bos-  generally  or  merely  of  literary  eminence ;  an4 
well,  Bums,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Haz-  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
litt,  Lytton,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Landor,  Dick-  the  causes  of  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
ens,  Thackeray,  Rossetti,  Fitzgerald.     Note  marriages  of  men  of  letters.     He  puts  for- 
that  Mr.  Low  includes  among  the  unhappy  ward,  with  some  plausibility,  the  theory  of  a 
marriages  those  in  which  the  husbands,  like  friend   of   his,    that    this    failure   is   simply 
Boswell  and  Bums,  were  unfaithful  to  their  due  to  the  fact  that  they  see  too  much  of  each 
wives.     The  wives  of  Shelley  and  Rossetti  other.    A  literary  man  lives  in  the  house  all 
committed  suicide.  The  wives  of  Southey  and  day,  and,  therefore,  he  and  his  wife  see  too 
Thackeray  became  insane.  much  of  each  other.     If  Mr.  Carlyle  had 
The  happily  married  in  the  list  arc  as  fol-  been  compelled  to  attend  at  an  oflSce  from 
lows:  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Steele,  Fielding,  Smol-  ten  to  four  o'clock  daily  Mrs.  Carlyle  might 
lett,    Johnson,    Sheridan,    Crabbe,    Words-  have  been  a  happier  woman.    People  who  are 
H^orth,  Scott,  Leigh  Hunt,  Moore,  De  Quin-  always  together  get  on  each  other's  nerves  in 
ccy,     Darwin,    Froude,    Matthew    Arnold,  time ;  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  short  separa- 
Kingsley,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  William  tion  is  the  best  prescription  for  avoiding  a 
Morris.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  judicial  separation  and  divorce.       ^ 
principle  Mr.   Low  divides  the  sheep   from  Mr.  Low  finds  consolation  in  thimcing  that 
the  goats.  the    domestic    unhappiness    in    genius    may 
Scott  is  said  to  have  married  **  not  quite  be    a    device    of    Nature    to    guard    against 
»yiTin«^K-«.:rally,"  Leigh  Hunt  married  "  not  the    premature    production    of    a    race    of 
**                       "    Sheridan,  who  was  certainly  "  supermen." 
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CURING  DISEASE  BY  COLOR  AND  MUSIC 

THERE  have  been  published  recently,  in  It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  many  more  who 

La  Revue  (Paris),  a  number  of  articles  ^'^  "'^v?^^  ^^  *he  influence  of  music  than  who 

•  .     ,.          '  t     r.      n    '               1  are  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  color,  or  than  are 

dealing  with  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys-  capable  of  telling  the  difference  in  shades  of 

tem  of  the  various  colors  and  the  different  color.    And  yet  the  effect  of  color  is  more  gen- 

musicai  tones.    The  author  mentions  some  of  erally  shown  on  the  nerves  of  nervous  people 

the  accepted   facts  relating  to  the  soothing  V^^"   the   effect   of   music.    Whv   is   this   so? 

rr                                   •    j»  'J     1       /                 1  Among  the  visitors  to  museums  few  are  stirred 

effect  upon  nervous  individuals  of  some  col-  ^^  ^eal  feeling  by  a  picture.   Yet  the  same  colors 

ors  and  of  some  music,  and  gives  it  as  his  seen  in  the  picture  may  have  a  direct  physical 

opinion  that  the  scientist  and  the  educator  of  influence  on  the  one  who  is  apparently  least 

the  future,  by  means  of  apparatus  compara-  '"^.^^^  ^^  the  picture  containing  thcniL    But  old 

.     ,            *    /.           .           r,i              'L           L  and   young   alike   are    thrilled   by   the   passing 

tively  easy  of  invention,  will  prescribe  meth-  trumpet  or  the  drum. 

ods  of  treatment  and  courses  of  study  for  ht     .     ii        .          .n        i.        l            j» 

such  persons  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  ^^"*«^'  ''"^^  ^"l"''  y"  P«^''»«»  ^  »  '^^'■ 

present  day.                               .  ^''^  """^^  "*  '^"""2  sickness. 

'  Red,  for  example,  says  this  writer,  is  an  ,  The  brain  receives  the  sound  of  music  and 

excitant.     Orange  and  yellow    however   ex-  {j;*  IV^^Zt'uT^^i' Z^n^n'ot'nll^ 

Cite  in  a  much  less  degree.     Violet,  indigo,  ^hich  incessantly  besieges  it  in  Nature,  and  the 

and  blue  are  of  calming  effect.    Green  is  said  sensation  or  impression  of  relief  becomes  senti- 

to  convey  tranquil  joy,— a  sense   of   peace,  ment  or  feeling.    The  master  work  of  music  is 

Chromotherapy  is  a  science  based  on  the  ef-  Jf.  '/„^'7,!.±H^;rl^r.^i'*^i:;u  ^Jj^^":  7^a^^!, 

I         /      I       J  !•  L           LI-            L   J       rr«  oi  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  noise;  ana  in 

tect  of  colored  light  on  the  human  body.  1  o  this,  the  day  of  an  excess  of  noise,  science  plans 
summarize  the  article  in  question :  music  among  the  recognized  curative  agents  and 
In  neurasthenia,  or  nervous  prostration,  the  calls  it  mii5/f(7//i^ra/»y,  as  it  calls  color,  the  other 
effects  of  the  colored  light  treatment  are  espe-  powerful  natural  agent,  chromotherapy. 
cially  encouraging  when  the  light  is  applied  pro-  A  practical  application  of  the  theories  cov- 
gressively  and  without  abrupt  change,  and  when  ^^Ing  sight  and  hearing,— or  the  effects  of 
the  patient  under  treatment  is  placed  under  the  i  j  •  i.  i!  j  •  i. 
rays  of  colored  light  during  a  given  time.  In  color  and  music,— have  been  made  m  the  re- 
all  cases  the  light  must  be  of  the  color  favorable  cent  experiments  of  the  Dutch  savant  Van 
to  counteraction  of  the  disease  to  be  treated,  Bicrvliet.  who  believes  that  the  most  com- 
and  as  an  excess  of  light  augments  neurasthenia  j^^  ^^^tal  operations  may  be  traced  to 
care  must  be  taken  to  control  the  force  of  the  %  j  r  •  t  %  %  % 
rays.  The  most  notable  experiments  have  been  methods  of  reasoning  whose  results  depend 
made  in  the  tropics.  Deschamps,  the  close  upon  the  good  action  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
French  student  and  scientist,  states  that  the  first  nervous  system.  He  holds  that  sight  (the 
effect  of  an  increase  of  light  is  to  augment  the  ^^^^  gj  n  ^jj^^^j  ^y  colors)  and  hearing 
activity  of  the  subject,  but  that  the  nervous  ,,  *=*  ^,  „  ixLji_  'x 
system  is  affected  almost  at  once.  Victims  of  (^ne  sense  signally  affected  by  music)  are 
obesity  are  the  first  to  prove  the  bad  effects  of  the  senses  furnishing  most  nourishment  to 
an  excess  of  light.  Blondes  are  more  affected  the  intellectual  faculties.  Experiments  made 
by  light  and  color  than  brunettes.  Neuras-  simultaneously  upon  a  dozen  people  chosen 
themes  ought  to  avoid  bright  colored  light  in,,  j/  i_i-  /•!.  « 
their  living  rooms.    Curtains  and  wall  hangings  haphazard    from   a  public  audience  showed 

should  be  of  calming  or  otherwise   favorable  that  the  most  intelligent,  generally  speaking, 

colors.    Sufferers  from  nervous  trouble  of  any  were  the  people  who  made  best  use  of  their 

kind  should  be  careful  not  to  pass  much  time  in  p,,i»c  an  A  #.orc 

a    room    papered    or    draped    with    red.    They  '„     - 

should    paper    and    curtain    their    rooms    with  Professor  Van    Biervliet   concludes   that   the 

green,  blue,  and  violet,— colors  known  to  be  of  science   of   psychometry,— or   intellectual   meas- 

calming  effect.    Deschamps  declares  that  experi-  urcment    or    estimate,— may    be    based    on    the 

ments  have  proved  that  fits  of  impatience  or  of  measure  or  appreciation  of  sight  combined  with 

melancholia  may  be  singularly  moderated,  if  not  the   measure   or   appreciation   of   hearing;    and 

wholly   corrected,   by   accommodating   the   wall  that  an  apparatus  covering  at  the  same  time  data 

paper    and    hangings    of    the    living    rooms    of  registered  by  the  sight  and  data  registered  by 

sufferers   from  nervous   disorders  to  the   tem-  the  hearing  may  give  means  sufficient  to  obtain 

pcraments  of  the  subjects.  an  exact  estimate  of  the  degree  of  intelligence 

1^^  ^a^*^  r.4  ,«..^.V  ..t^^^  ^k-  k..^».«  k^  ^^   the   subject   under   obser\'ation.     Dr.    Louis 

^    Tiie.  effects  of  music  upon  the  human  be-  j^^^^tin,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  ad- 

ing  are  known  to  be  as  decided  as  the  effects  mits  that  in  the  case  of  the  backward  mental  dc- 

of  color.     Schopenhauer,  as  well  as  Herbert  velopment   of   individuals    who   have   ac<]uired 

Spencer,  searched  in  vain  for  an  explanation  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  faculties  at 

r^4  *K-.  -«-^»o  ^f  ^..o.V  ^«  »k-  .xk..o.v«l  ^^r^  ^"  ^Se  rclativelv  advanced,  the  results  of  the 

Of  the  c^cts  of  music  on  the  physical  emo-  ..j.^a,  ^^^  ^^^  auditory  experiments  may  be  of 

tions-    We  quote  from  the  Revue  here:  great  use. 
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THE  FOOD  PROBLEM  IN  PAST  CENTURIES 

T  N  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  that  granate  or  an  orange,  for  which  as  much  as 
•■'  Viscount  Georges  d'Avanel  is  now  con-  a  dollar  apiece  was  paid  regularly, 
tributing  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  As  regards  wine,  the  author  states  that 
the  evolution  of  private  expenditures  for  the  average  Frenchman  of  to-day  can  at  a 
seven  centuries,  the  question  of  nourish-  smaller  price  have  much  better  wine  than  the 
ment  is  thoroughly  discussed  from  as  many  wealthy  Frenchman  of  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
points  of  view  as  the  author's  acquaintance  teenth  century,  and  this  is  made  possible  by 
with  reliable  sources  of  information  can  ad-  the  fact  that  wine  is  nowadays  kept  largely  in 
vance.  This  particular  article  appears  in  bottles,  while  in  the  past  only  casks  were  used, 
the  issue  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  Even  at  the  table  of  Louis  XV.  wine  was 
November  15,   1909.  rarely  served  in  bottles.     The  writer  goes 

In  the  first  part  of  this  study  the  author  on  to  say  that  several  beverages  have  gradu- 
shows  very  forcibly  that  in  times  past  the  ally  disappeared  and  that  even  water  has 
French  people  did  not  eat  as  much  or,  with  changed,  since  every  city  is  now  practically 
a  few  exceptions,  as  well  as  to-day.  He  supplied  with  spring  water.  And  in  this  con- 
says  that  while  the  great  appetite  of  the  nection  he  remarks  that  Parisians  themselves 
ancient  Gaulois  so  well  illustrated  in  Rabe-  about  a  hundred  years  ago  were  compelled  to 
lais*  works  is  largely  a  matter  of  legendary  drink  the  often  muddy  water  of  the  Seine, 
interest,  their  culinary  hospitality  reached  a  carried  from  house  to  house  by  over  two 
height  quite  unknown  to  the  moderns.  The  thousand  carriers.  Yet,  the  author  wisely 
great  Condc,  for  example,  to  keep  an  open  adds,  however  bad  such  water  was  at  two 
house  worthy  of  his  rank,  actually  bought  pennies  a  bucket,  it  was  nevertheless  quite 
food  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thou-  less  injurious  to  the  health  than  is  brandy 
sand  dollars.  to-day  at  two  pennies  the  little  glass.    And 

But  especially  interesting  is  that  part  of  here  a  statement  is  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  article  in  which  the  author  deals  at  Paris  is  not,  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  in 
length  with  the  evolution  of  the  cost  of  liv-  the  front  rank  as  regards  the  use  of  alco- 
ing  in  general  and  the  price  of  food  products  holic  drinks ;  in  this  respect  the  average  con- 
in  particular.  sumption  of  the  provinces  is  much  larger. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  as  much  as  As  a  general  rule  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is 
thirty  dollars  was  paid  for  a  turkey  until  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  lower  classes, 
this  bird  was  imported  from  America.  As  The  use  of  cocoa,  which  was  imported  by 
for  butter,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  in  1520,  was 
states  that  "  Frenchmen  used  butter  at  their  even  more  vigorously  opposed  than  the  use 
meals  only  in  May  " ;  in  Winter  butter  could  of  tea  itself  in  France.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
not  be  had  everywhere,  and  one  dollar  and  a  for  instance,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Al- 
half  a  pound  was  not  an  unusual  price  paid  phonse,  says:  ''  I  cannot  conceal  from  you 
for  it  in  the  cold  season.  Potatoes  were  my  apprehension  that  the  drug  called  choco- 
raised  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Russia  long  late,  which  you  are  using  freely,  may  be 
before  they  penetrated  into  France.  It  was  harmful  to  your  health,  and  I  think  that  it 
thought  that  they  were  poisonous,  and  the  would  be  better  for  you  to  have  recourse  to 
law  in  condemning  this  vegetable  held  that  ordinary  remedies."  Physicians  went  so  far 
it  could  cause  leprosy.  Potatoes  were  as  to  say  that  chocolate  could  cause  a  con- 
finally  used  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  tinuous  and  mortal  fever.  It  may  be  of  in- 
but  only  to  feed  animals,  and  it  was  only  terest  to  know  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
in  1786  that  Frenchmen  began  to  think  tury  chocolate  cost  nearly  $2.50  a  pound, 
seriously  about  using  potatoes  in  order  to  In  conclusion  the  writer  says  that  in  order 
avoid  the  calamities  of  a  possible  famine,  to  provide  the  Frenchman  of  to-day  with  the 
Rice  was  a  rare  thing  throughout  the  Middle  good  things  he  now  enjo3rs,  agriculture  and 
Ages  and  the  average  price  paid  for  it  was  industry  had  to  be  revolutionized,  soil  fer- 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  Only  fifty  years  tilizers  discovered,  the  various  species  of 
ago  the  price  of  strawberries  was  so  high  plants  and  seeds  acclimatized,  and  an  im- 
that  only  the  rich  could  have  them,  and  in  mense  number  of  mechanical  devices  in- 
the  fourteenth  century  no  one  else  but  princes  vented.  ...  In  spite  of  all  these 
could   indulge  in  such  things  as  a  pome-  changes  and  in  spite  of  so  much  effort  to- 
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ward  better  conditions,  our  present  society  of  ideas.  Even  the  masses  take  more  pleas- 
is  seemingly  unconcerned  with  accomplished  ure  in  dreaming  over  some  social  change 
results,  as  was  the  case  with  our  ancestors,  that,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  would 
for  whom  the  food  question  was  always  of  not  result  in  any  material  advantage,  while 
the  most  vital  importance.  the  actual  gains  of  society  leave  them  in- 
Which  proves  after  all  that  men  are  in-  different.  EflFort  is  therefore  far  more 
different  to  material  progress  as  an  end  in  worthy  than  results  because  effort  is  thought 
itself,  but  highly  interested  in  the  progress  and  results  are  matter. 


WHY  NOT  EDUCATION  ON  THE  SEX  QUESTION  ? 


I 


T  has  always  been  the  popular  belief  and  There,  the  first  necessity  is  sanitary  housing 

practice  that  children  should  be  brought  and  instruction  by  the  health  authorities  how 

up   without   being   taught   specifically   how  to  keep  the  houses  in  hygienic  condition ;  gar- 

they  came  into  existence.     It  has  been  gen-  dens  and  playgrounds,  too,  should  in  those 

erally  held  that  the  functions  of  generation,  cases  be  thought  of.    In  fact,  it  is  incumbent 

the  processes  of  maternity,  and  all  facts  per-  upon  the  schools  to  take  up  the  matter, 

taining  to  the  sexual  side  of  human  life  ought  But   the    school   of  to-day   is   also    full    of 

to  be  kept  out  of  the  juvenile  mental  pur-  prejudice;  there  also  prevails  the  idea  that  the 

view.     Parents  and  pedagogues  alike  have  '^^'Ji*^!,!,"'^^^^^^^ 

.                   ^        J    ^     ^^        »         1    J- »k:-  ujiwortny,  if  not  culpable    there,  too,  a  ban  is 

been  accustomed  to  attempt  excluding  this  put  upon  all  reference  to  the  propagation  of  the 

whole    subject    from    youthful    knowledge,  race.    Natural  history  is  taught  there  without 

leaving  their  offspring,  or  pupils,  to  acquire  any  recognition  whatever  of  the  sexual  func- 

information  concerning  it  as  best  they  might.  S,,iiv'.*Jiuii.?H  wl"*'**"'  «*'Kt*''«"/.»"  "' 

T^          ^i     J    •    LM'T.      z  ^L  ^       J. J_i..  caretully  explained,  but  the  organs  by  which  un- 

From  the  desirability  of  that  system  only  digested  matter  is  removed  from  the  body  are 

a   few  people  dissent.     One  of   them,   Pio  not  mentioned,  because  proper  bringing  up  for- 

Foa,  a  member  of  Italy's  Upper  Chamber,  Wds  it,  and  because  the  region  must  not  be  too 

publishes   his   opinions   in   the   Nuova  An-  f^**'';  *P^™?filf '^  T*?*;* '•»«  °^8*"l  *>*  ^e"^^^ 

I     ■    /D         \  "°"  *'^*  Situated,  which, — so  the  school  says, — 

tologta  \V.omt).             ^  do  not  exist.    Anatomical  plates  for  the  school- 

I   do  not  believe,  with  Forster,  that  sexual  "^"^  'Xrl'llLLTonnteSJfJJ^^.'f  Tk'I''  "°."''- 

education  ought  to  be  deferred  until  a  child  is  of  *  Mes^a^a"  Vn7  h^yToblbly' S^ 

ten  or  eleven  years  old.  but  that  attention  shouW  „,„^  the  rivers  running  thrSugh  centrTAsi'Z 

be  -paid  to  this  from  the  very  first,  and  that  ^^j  j^      j           ^           «            K             |    ^^^ 

frqpi  the  day  «t  begins  asking  where  children  „f  ^^^^  ^^„  ^^       J^  «  »«  «^'  fSns  o 


in   eaucaiion.     /^   poy   P«"   "P.   »""""'  /V^  pronounce,  as  they  might  be  other  words,  con- 

l'*'i"Lf'"''*  .'"  *^.f  Z'L'^K n.  iL«  fu  i^r  finement,  pregnancy,  semen,  ovary,  uterus  then 
to  disbelieve  his  mother;  he  thus  loses  his  con-  j^^^  ^^^^  would  soon  lose  their  terror.  The 
fidence  m  her,  while  growing  up  without  the  .^^ools  could  impart  knowledge  of  the  wonder- 
respect  he  might  have  had  for  the  laws  of  £„,  phenomenon  of  the  propagation  of  the  spe- 
nature  and  without  ability  for  artless  cons.dera-  ^j^/j^  ,       j^^tj^  and  entirely  chaste  mannw, 

U?'!u°^-,'i'  '""'*'P'y'"«u.''* /'I* /•f„"ti-  J„;i  •  '"  the  course  of  lessons  on  vegetable  and  ani^ 

With  children  one  ought  always  to  be  simple.  ^^1  life.    It  should  not  be  treated  separately?  or 

trank,  and  sincere.  f^ven  a  place  of  exaggerated  importance,  but 

Signor  Foa,  however,  admits  that  not  un-  ^"{""'f,,^  •^)^^H..!I'*J!^t.'"^  x^'  Phenomenon 
,  ^,,  .  *  '  .  ^  ^t  ^^  nature,  on  due  occasion.  The  master  ought 
der  all  circumstances  can  the  proper  sort  ot  ^q  teach  his  pupils  to  talk  naturally  about  nat- 
sexual  education  be  given  at  home.  Among  ural  things,  and  in  a  candid  fashion,  as  well  as 
the  lower  classes,  not  only  do  thousands  of  in  that  spirit  of  reverence  which  the  great  mar- 
mothers    spend    much    of    their    time    and  vels  of  nature  inspire. 

strength  on  earning  bread  away  from  home.  The  writer  of  this  article,  besides,  dwells 

but  the  manner  in  which  thousands  of  fam-  upon  the  great  importance  of  parents  teach- 

ilies  live  in  congested  urban  districts  would  ing  children  to  keep  all  parts  of  their  bodies 

nullify    any    admonitions,    becJiuse    of    the  clean  and  healthy,  for  the  sake  of  the  suc- 

promiscuous   herding   together  of   all   ages,  ceeding  generation. 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


A  "  NATURAL  MONOPOLY  "  AND  ITS  An  opposite  policy  was  declared  in  Michi- 

SUPERVISION  S^*^  °"  ^^^  '^^  °^  ^^*  month.    The  Supreme 

T,,„         11  u       •     .  1         t        1  Court  emphasized  the  refusal  to  let  the  tele- 

HE  small  boy  m  blue  who  takes  your  ^s  and  telephones  in  Michigan  do  busi- 

telegrams  to  and  from  the  office  may  „^  u„j„  ^  ^j^  j^  head.    "  For  more  than  a 

be  personally  amusmg  or  appealing.    But  he  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^          ^^  Legislature  has  seen 

IS  uneconomic.    You  could  save  time  by  tele-  ^^  ^^  ^       ^       ^^  ^^^^^  j^„  U^^^  „f  ^^i^. 

phoning  your  messages  direct  to  the  man  at  ;         wherever  the  telegraph  line  is,  there, 

the     key,    explained  President  Vail,  of  the  j^  ^^^  telephone.     In  the  hands  of  the 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  independent  agencies  it  may  well  be  that  a 

last  month.  healthy  competition  for  the  transmission  of 

u ^'"»  nl    T^^u  ^  Tel.,    better  known  as  information  by  electricity  will  ensue." 

the      Bell     telephone  combmation,  has  just  ^hus  the  passing  or  the  prosperity  of  the 

bought  control  of  the  Western  Union  Tele-  ^^^^^^  messenger  boy  in  blue  will  indicate  the 

graph.  President  Vail  has  a  chance  to  demon-  tendency  of  government  either  to  recognize 

strate  the  economics  of    phone  aiid    graph  ^„j  ^^  ^^j^^,  ^^e  tendency  of  capital  to 

under  one  management.     Half  of  the  te  e-  ,.^^i,ine  in  larger  units,  or  to  oppose  it. 

graph      trunk      lines  can  be  used  for  tele-  j^  Maryland  a  bill  has  just  been  completed 

phone    messages    and    three-fourths    of    the  ^y  the  Attorney  General  which,  if  passed, 

telephone     trunk     lines  can  be  used  for  tele-  ^jn  p^^  ^i  ^^^^  «  ^j^es .'  as  well  as  the  rails, 

^'^?^?*  . ,  ,  1  1,  1  both  steam  and  electric,  the  water  and  gas 
When  one  considers  that  nearly  all  tele-  ^^-^^  ^i,^  refrigerating,  heating,  and  power 
phoning  takes  place  in  the  day,  but  that  a  ^^^^^  y„j„  the  supfcrvision  of  the  public's 
large  volume  of  commercial  wire  business  is  representatives.  The  bill  follows  most  close- 
sent  at  the  cheaper  night  rates,  an  enor-  .  ^^^  ^^^  York  public  utilities  laws.  It  also 
mous  saving  seems  possible.  Nobody  wants  ^as  features  from  the  similar  laws  of  W^s- 
to  bother  with  two  phones  in  his  house  or  ^^^^j^  ^^  Massachusetts,  from  the  report.of 
oflice,  of  course.  . .  _  .  the  commission  which  inquired  into  the  mat- 
Up  to  this  point  all  may  agree  with  Presi-  ^^^  f^^  ^^e  Connecticut  Legislature  last  year, 
dent  Vail  that  the  handling  of  messages  over  ^j  f^^  ^iUs  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
wires  ronstitutw  a  natural  monopoly.  But  ^,,^^5  ^f  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
the     Tel.  &  Tel.    is  paying  8  per  cent,  on 

more  than  $250,000,000  already.     Indepen-  xhE  OLD-FASHIONED  TELEPHONE 

dent  telegraph  companies  are  conspicuous  by 

their  absence.  With  isolated  exceptions,  the  "VTOW  that  the  siren  song  of  the  agent  sell- 
independent  'phone  companies  have  been  re-  •'■^  ing  stock  in  "  wireless  "  this  and  that 
porting  little  to  their  stockholders  but  com-  can  be  heard  in  most  rural  sections  cf  the 
plaints.  country,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
Therefore,  a  committee  of  the  New  York  earnings  and  dividends  of  the  wireless  com- 
Legislature  was  last  month  taking  testimony  panics  with  those  sending  messages  in  the  old- 
from  President  Vail  and  others.  The  evi-  fashioned  way.  However,  the  comparison 
dence  pointed  to  better  service  to  the  sub-  seem  unavailable,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of 
scribers  at  the  same  cost  as  a  result  of  more  most  "  wireless  "  concerns  to  furnish  vulgar 
combination.  But  if  the  operation  of  the  but  necessary  details, — earnings,  expenses, 
wires  is  to  become  a  centralized  or  really  pub-  money  received  from  stock  sales  as  compared 
lie  institution,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  with  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding,  etc., — 
public  ought  to  have  some  say  as  to  rates  and  in  "  sworn  "  form. 

financing,  through  the  public  service  commis-       Look  down  the  list  of  the  fifty-odd  stocks 

sions  which   keep  just  such  oversight  over  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies 

the  railroad  companies.  handled  on  the  London  Exchange.    Here  are 
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companies   in   Denmark   and   in   Egypt,   in  ooo  include  the  control  of  two  more  trust 

South  America  and  in  Spain ;  and  the  only  companies,  the  Mercantile  and  the  Equitable, 

one  not  paying  a  dividend  is  the  one  wire-  resources  $68,000,000  and  $63,000,000,  rc- 

Icss  company  represented !  spectively. 

Striking  is  the  spread  of  the  telephone  from  The  newspapermen   fell  busily  to  work 

nothing  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  from  only  figuring  up  how  many  financial  institutions 

a  minor  position  as  recently  as  eleven  years  were  now  being  managed  in  some  degree  of 

ago,  until  to-day  the  wires  for  telephones  are  harmony  with  the  very  powerful   Morgan 

about    nine   times   those    for    telegraphs    in  banking   firm.      Following   are    the   names 

America.  widely  mentioned  in  this  connection.     Some 

Within  two  years  a  single  company,  the  of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  are  under 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  has  raised  direct  "  Morgan  "  control.     Others,  nearer 

more  than  $90,000,000  on  good  terms,  and  the  end,  are  discussed  by  the  financial  com- 

through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  a  firm  not  munity  and  its  press  as  more  or  less  "  asso- 

given  to  financing  the  obsolete.  ciated  with  "  or  "  influenced  by  "  members 

There  is  a  Bell  telephone  to-day  for  every  of  that  firm : 

twenty  people  in  the  United  States.     The  Assets 

earnings  of  the  company  last  year  were  $140,-  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. . . .     $472!339'508 

000,000,  exceeded  by  few  industrials,  or  rail-  gl^liSf^'^e'^Trst'^^Z^S^^  ! : : ! : : : :       ||;|?li?2g 

roads  even.  National  Bank  of  Commerce 226,549,095 

Such  an  aggrandizement  points  to  public  K^Nl'tiZi^B^nk: : :::::::::::•    lS?iJ?fg 

regulation,    and    therefore    frightens    some  JJ^tt^'rcoppl'^BU"""' ::::::::::       Si'ig|'?gS 

stockholders.      Ihey  can  observe,  however.    Liberty  National  Bank 24jo5,oi4 

that  the  present  management  of  the  Tel.  &  5"forTr3i.""comp'SR"v"'' :::::::.:::       isloEK 

Tel.    has  expressed   itself   as    favoring  super-  New  York  Life  insurance  Company..       494,408,807 

•r  •    111-        s.       T^   •     X  \.u         k      National    City    Bank 280,447,971 

Vision,   if  mtelllgent.      It   is   freer  with   pub-    New  York  Trust  Company 60,145  300 

licity  than  most  corporations.     It  has  made    standard  Trust  company i^.-^so-io^ 

and  announced  a  valuation  of  the  company's  Total   $2,123,058,326 

physical   property;   the    items  added    up   to  Just  to  realize  what  the  figures  amount 

$547,000,000.  With  cash,  securities,  and  sup-  to,  suppose  it  were  decided   to  "cash  in" 

plies  owned,  etc.,  the  total  exceeds  the  com-  these  resources,  now  largely  in  stocks,  bonds, 

pany's  $592,000,000  capitalization  by  some  mortgages,  and  notes.    All  the  cash  in  all  the 

$85,000,000.     Such    "  physical  "    items    as  National,  State,  and  private  banks  of  Amer- 

State  authorities  have  checked  up  have  proved  ica  and  all  the  trust  companies,  as  reported 

to  be  conservatively  appraised.    And  no  cap-  on   the  close   of   business  April    28,    1909, 

ital  whatever  is  made  of  good-will,  patents,  would  equal  only  two-thirds  the  necessary 

or  the  rights  of  way  for  which  the  company  amount, 

actually  paid  some  $8,000,000.  In  fact  those  assets  and  resources  exceed 

THE  CONTRa  OP  BILLIONS  K^l^"^'  $670,000,000  the  coin  and  bullion 

■  ■■I.  ^vri^ii%^^  wi    ■*.      v.w  which  m  November,  1909,  could  have  been 

**  TT  will  center  the  control  of  our  money  furnished    by    the    combined    central    banks 

*     in  the  East."     This  comment  upon  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 

the  "  central  bank  "  plan,  as  brought  before  Belgium. 

the  public  by  Senator  Aldrich*s  speech-mak-  It  happens  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

ing  trip,  was  to  be   found   last  month   in  has  been  for  many  years  one  oif  the  greatest 

many    Middle    Western    and    other    news-  constructionists  in  the  material  development 

papers.  of  America.    Indeed,  he  is  the  man  to  whom 

Only  a  few  days  later  came  a  striking  in  the  disaster  of  two  years  and  two  months 

illustration  of  the  way  money  is  being  con-  ago  the  financial  community  looked  for  lead- 

centrated  under  the  banking  system  we  have  ership,  and  got  it.     Therefore  the  feeling 

at  present.     A  $90,000,000  trust  company,  expressed  last  month  was  one,  not  of  alarm, 

the  Guaranty  of  New  York,  was  purchased  but  of  added  confidence,  in  that  the  banking 

by  a  syndicate  associated  with  members  of  power  pf  this  firm  and  its  friends  had  been 

the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  further  extended. 

A  few  days  after  that  the  news  appeared  But  if  one  group  of  men  can  obtain  such 

that  Mr.  Morgan  personally  had  bought  the  power  why  not  some  day  another,  and  pos- 

majority  stock  of  the  Equitable,  a  life  in-  sibly  less  trustworthy,  set? 

surance  company,  whose  assets  of  $472,000,-  Certain  great  railroad  and  manufacturing 
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corporations  are  also  accustomed  to  obtain  more  than  ten  years  ago,  eggs  twice  as  much, 
their  funds  through  the  Morgan  banking  butter  and  potatoes  half  as  much  again, — 
firm,  which  has  a  prestige  enabling  it  to  these  represent  price  inflation  and  the  neces- 
recommcnd  successfully  large  issues  of  stock  sity  of  readjustment  right  down  the  line, 
and  bonds  to  the  financial  community.  The  just  as  truly  as  the  most  sensational  move- 
companies  more  or  less  mentioned  in  this  mcnts  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
connection  are:  I'^st  month  Secretary  James  Wilson's  an- 
liRflftftftRTT  ""^'  Ttpon  on  agriculture  appeared  and  re- 
Pere  HsrgiKtte... 80,8*8.000  vealed   that  without  exception      every  crop 

Cincinnati.    Hamilton  A  Dafton 82,369.000    ^^.  wnrrh  mnrp  tn  t\\e  fnrmir  th^n   r\\r  Cvr 

Chicago  «re»t  WeBtern...: 104,706,010    was  worm  more  to  inc  larmer  man  the  ttve- 

iniema (local  Harvester 120.000.000   year  average.       The  volume  did  not  always 

tj"U"aieei''corporaiion*. .."..?. '.!'.!    i.iST^ooijSOO    increase  in  proportion.     In  fact,  in  the  case 

?;itm2'' c^pin^: : :::::::::::::::    iio:o^;SS5  «*  *^«"°".  hay,  barley,  flaxseed,  and  r,-e  there 

80,101,800  were  decreases. 

"*™      Bi6,O73.20O  A  one-dollar  "  farm  price  "  for  wheat  per 

"J SS'SSS'SnS  bushel,  as  in  November,  has  not  been  equaled 

n 169,182,000  Since  1801.      iobacco  has  been  as  high  per 

i»:ooo:ooo  ?onnA  only  two  or  three  times  since  1 865. 

"^'W   New  Every  business  profits  when  crops  are  large. 

1  Naahviiie,  When  the  farmer  raises  his  prices,  however, 

•nd  BUI  road. 3.559,104,836  ([jg  consumer  has  to  pay  or  else  do  some  rais- 

Toui  17,663,961,608  ing  himself.     Secretary  Wilson's  report  puts 

It  is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  present  condi-  »  sharp  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad 

tion,  the  tendency  toward  centralization  of  '"^V"'*  ^^^  manufacturers,  even  some  of  the 

banking  power,  as  of  many  other  kinds  of  tariff-protected  ones, 

power.    The  only  question  is;  Should  there  RAILROADS  AND  STRIKES 

not  be  a  centralized  institution  more  power-  tj-i-t'       1      l     l-  l                   i        .        . 

ful  than  an,  other,  on  iha  board  of  which  ^°J ^^1  '^'.\'^^"  P""''  '"'.'  "'f"."'" 

rcpr^mation  shall  b.  given  to  the  people  of  '?•»'  •™.'''"  *«  Prosperity  bnngs 

the  United  States?    The  year  or  more  be-  "«»"  ■'"P'"'  "«•"•  '"  '^  "'^•■"^  ""«'• 

fore  legislation  to  this  effect  can  be  proposed  ^V'  ,_..         ..            rv.,     i 

n,ay  well  be  spent  by  good  citizens  in  self-  ^^'  »'°",*  ')'  fw.tchmen  of  the  North- 

■  '     .              *^          '   *■  western    railroads   lost   their   fight,   but  not 

The'°Monetary  Commission  at  Washing-  ™"'  "  '™  '!">'>"  £■"".?'  "I"'  """^ 

ton  has  prepared  some  oseful  monograph,  '','Pf™  '°  "■=  U"'« J  States  ,f  a  b,g  railroad 

,       ,.      K    "  V  ki-  u  J  _  strike  were  to  succeed, 

for  distribution.     Your  publisher  can    fur-        t-       ■     .  t.  i   ,-.  f>  ,i 

.,  ,.  c  L  1  L  c  1  .u  ■.■„  ror  instance,  at  Butte  and  Great  Falls, 
msh  a  list  of  books  by  financial  authoriti«  Mont.,  the  BosWn  &  Montana  Mining  Com: 
that  explain  why  European  countries  are  ^^^^^^^  ,  ^  .  .  « 
With  central  banks  and  without  panics.  employing  5000  men.  Its  bins  were  full  of 
ENVIOUS  OF  THE  FARMER  ore  and  there  were  no  trains  to  haul  them 
out.  In  7act,  this  entire  town  depends  on 
A  "  WALL  STREET  "  newspaper  was  the  mines  and  smelters.  Credit  is  given  to 
**  much  disturbed  last  month  over  the  the  miner  only  while  he  has  work. 
"  affluence  of  the  agricultural  classes."  In  Minneapolis  the  flour  mills  closed. 
Georgia  farmers,  for  instance,  got  $50,000,-  Thirty-five  hundred  employees  were  idle.  It 
000  more  this  year  than  last  for  a  crop  of  was  estimated  that  another  fortnight  would 
about  the  same  size.  There  is  joy  in  Georgia,  have  introduced  a  coal,  grain,  and  food  fam- 
but  not  in  Fall  River  and  the  other  centers  ine  throughout  the  entire  Northwest. 
of  cotton  factories,  many  of  which  have  lately  The  railroad  company  is  under  a  disad- 
been  striving  to  curtail  spinning  operations  to  vantage.  The  law  compels  it  to  perform  the 
keep  the  price  of  the  finished  product  up  along  service  for  which  it  is  chartered.  The  em- 
with  the  price  of  raw  cotton.  ployee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  perfect  lib- 
Such  reflections,  however  inspired,  are  erty  to  refuse  to  work, 
economically  correct.  Horses  and  mules  in  About  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was 
Kansas  at  $10  and  $11  a  head  more  than  last  expected  that  trainmen  and  firemen,  too, 
year,  steers  in  Chicago  at  $9.50,  the  highest  and  even  the  more  conservative  engineers 
price  since  Civil  War  times,  milk  a  quarter  might  put  in  demands  early  in  1910. 
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Able  railroad  men  like  President  Brown,  sions  in  heading  off  such  stock  and  bond  is- 
of  the  New  York  Central,  did  not  seem  in-  sues  as  are  improper  in  purpose,  bringing  in- 
clined to  consider  the  employees'  demands  sufficient  cash  to  the  company  or.  represent- 
un reasonable.  They  did,  however,  emphat-  ing  simply  a  scheme  for  "  company  officers  to 
ically  declare  that  there  was  no  money  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  innocent 
meet  those  demands  unless  railroad  rates  and  confiding  investors." 
could  be  raised.  A  careful  study  of  the  For  instance,  only  a  week  previous  the 
latest  available  figures  from  the  Interstate  New  York  commission  had  created  a  big 
Commerce  Commission  reveak  that  the  wages  commotion  by  the  restrictions  which  it  im- 
of  to-day,  together  with  the  other  railroad  posed  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in 
expenses  of  operation,  cost  the  roads  67.5  granting  an  application  for  the  issue  of  $44,- 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  take  in,  and  of  658,cxx)  new  stock.  Not  only  must  the  com- 
this  67.5  cents,  61.3  per  cent,  is  paid  out  in  pany  swear  to  use  the  money  for  certain  re- 
wages,  funding  and  improvements  alone,  not  only 

Simple  arithmetic  will  demonstrate  that  in  must  it  promise  not  to  charge  certain  dis- 

the  case  of  many  railroads  a  10  per  cent,  wage  counts  and  bankers'  commissions  to  capital  ac- 

raise  would  cut  into  the  earnings  now  avail-  count,  but  it  must  report  monthly  to  the 

able  for  interest  on  bonds.     In  other  words,  commission  every  detail  of  the  transaction  up 

the    roads   would    find    themselves   brought  to  completion. 

down  to  bare  rock  from  the  surpluses  they        For  the  wisdom  of  such  restriction,  take 

have  won  since  the  depression  of  1908.  the  matter  of  discount.    When  the  Atchison 

Most  people  on  salaries  need  more  money  Railroad  got  in  trouble  in  1893  the  investi- 

to  meet  the  higher  prices  of  commodities.    If  gating  accountants  found  that  42  per  cent, 

the  railroad  men  can  demonstrate  a  reason-  of  the  theoretical  "  cost  of  road  "  represented 

able  need,  the  financial  safety  of  the  rail-  nothing  but  discount  on  bonds, — the  amount 

roads  will  depend  on  the  adoption  of  some  which  the  road  would  have  received  if  the 

plan  like  that  which  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  bonds  had  been  sold  at  par, — in  other  words. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  quoted  nothing  at  all. 

as  favoring, — that  the  railroads  should  make       So  the  submission  of  the  New  York  Cen- 

more  money  and  that  the  Government  should  tral  to  the  recent  restrictions  will  raise  its 

control  them  more  stringently.  .  credit  by  so  much.     In  the  long  run,  what 

is  good  for  the  investor  is  good  for  the  cor- 

PUBLIC  CONTROL.  NOT  MANAGEMENT  poration. 

OF  RAILROADS  ^^  ,^^,^^^^^  ^„^  AUTOMOBILE.  AND 

IN  effect,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  qther  SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY 

'-  said  to  the  upstate  Public  Service 
Commission  last  month :  '*  Control  railroad 
financing,  but  don't  try  to  manage  it,"  and 

thereby  laid  a  ghost.  picturesque  signs  also  prove  to  be  two  of  the 

The  commission  had  argued  that  the  Hud-  most  significant.    These  are  the  movements  of 

son  Valley  Railway,  to  pay  for  which  the  immigrants  and  the  imports  of  automobiles. 
Delaware  &  Hudson  had  proposed  to  issue       The  more  work  in  America  the  more  im- 

certain  bonds,  was  an  "  unfortunate  "  pur-  migrants,  and  vice  versa.    For  the  first  eleven 

chase  for  the  latter*s  system,  the  price  paid  months  of  last  year  there  were  879,401  new 

too  high,  and  so  on.     Here  was  an  attempt  citizens  coming  in  at  New  York  and  only 

of  the  commissioners,  declared  the  court,  to  257,223  going  out,— nearly  the  reverse  the 

"  substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of  the  same  months  the  year  before,  when  only  373,- 

board  of  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  292  arrived,  while  631,795  were  departing, 
corporation  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  trans-       Foreign  automobiles  entered   New  York 

action."    And  such  action  the  court  held  to  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year 

be  outside  the  purposes  of  the  law.  to  the  number  of  1881.     During  the  same 

This  removes  one  scare  for  investors  and  periods  of  1908  and  1907,  respectively,  there 

workers  in  railroad  and  other  big  interstate  were  only  1548  and  1338. 
corporations.    Regulation  within  these  limits       The  "  new  high  records  "  handed  in  as 

may  halt  ambition,  but  it  does  not  confiscate,  the  year  closed  by  the  farmer  and  the  stock 

The  court  took  occasion,  however,  to  point  broker,  the  corporation,  and  the  Government 

out  the  usefulness  of  the  New  York  commis-  hint  at  good  prospects  for  1910. 


TN    calculating  just   how   prosperous   diis 
•*■     nation  was  during  1909,  two  of  the  most 
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Running  the  Government,  paying  off  pub-  in  the  annual  balance  sheet  to  sellers, 
lie  debts,  and  building  the  Panama  Canal  whether  of  railroad  traffic,  manufactured 
have  been  losing  Uncle  Sam  less  money.  The  products,  magazines,  or  what  not.  There- 
Treasury  made  a  better  showing  for  Novem-  fore  the  biggest  single  factor  of  the  stock 
ber  with  a  deficit  of  little  more  than  $7,000,-  market  of  next  year  is  unknown  still. 
000.    Counting  November  and  the  four  pre-  Beware   the  prophet. 

ceding  months  of  Uncle  Sam's  fiscal  year,  the  With  bonds  there  is  a  difference.     True, 

deficit  is  only  $44,000,000,  as  compared  with  this  difference  is  less  pronounced  with  bonds 

$93,000,000  for  the  same  period  a  year  be-  that  have  less  earning  power  behind  them  in 

fore.  relation  to  the  interest  they  call  for.   Glance 

The  3000  manufacturers  who  arc  mem-  down  the  bond  list  of  the  New  York  Stock 
bers  of  the  National  Association  reported  Exchange,  find  the  issues  which  are  actually 
uniformly,  last  month,  increases  of  business  dealt  in,  but  return  as  much  as  6  per  cent, 
during  the  year  past  As  shown  by  the  table  even  in  the  present  year's  market,  and  you 
following,  based  on  percentage  of  replies,  will  have  bonds  that  will  fluctuate  in  the 
everybody  looks  forward  to  "  good  future  main  along  with  stocks, 
prospects,"  except  the  food  products  manu-  But  the  high-grade  issues,  the  kind  that 
facturers.  Under  this  heading  come  the  big  now  pay  less  than  4  per  cent.,  can  be  con- 
breweries  and  distilleries,  whose  business  has  sidered  for  investment  more  scientifically 
been  so  crippled  by  the  prohibition  wave :  than    stocks.      Their    safety    being    beyond 

Good  present     Good  question,  they  rise  and  fall  pretty  much  with 

f  ^„-,„                        **"5fef*"       '"*"''?  the  rates  for  money. 

Industry.                           conditions,  prospects.  ,~,,  .                                   .       rr         «        . 

Agricultural  Implements 100                 100  1  his  money  rate,  as  It  affects  bonds,  seems 

SSSer/and'^lfas^sw^^^^^               76                 100  Steadily  increasing.    Calculations  were  made 

Drugs  and  chemicals 94                  21  >"  last  month's  circular  from  one  of  the  most 

Pood  products 87                       78  /                1                 1    j     1         •                                     1 

Iron  and  steel 93                  97  frequently  quoted  dealers  in  government  and 

\^Xt  Hi  m  Z^^il^m : : : :  11                ?S8  other,  high-grade  bonds,  covering  typical  gilt 

I?.%'r'"l7d  printing: !  i !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  IJ                '^7  'i^  3/2  per  cent,  railroad  bonds  at  their 

Textiles  94                  98  three  high  points  of  the  last  twelve  years, 

vffieT^^.'^.':'.'!"!:::;::^                               II  °^ade  in    1900,   in    1995,   and   in   January, 

rw,,     .                 ,          .                             .  1909.     At  the  first  point  they  returned  the 

The  imports  of  precious  stones  promise  to  'purchaser  but  3.20  per  cent.;  at. the  second 

break  all  records.    The  first  ten  months  of  3,60  ^„j  ^^  ,^^  ,^,y^     85. 

1909  had  brought  m  $34,000,000  worth    In  -j^^^  ^^^^  have  grown  in  safety  each 

the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1906  there  had  been  ^  ^^  conditions   have   grown   more 

less  than  $42,000,000,  and  m  1907  less  than  stable.     Yet  they  continue  to  fall  in  price. 

WO,ooo,ooo.                        ...  One  influence,  little  appreciated  among  in- 

Already  stockholders  are  begmning  to  reap  ^^^^^  ;„          ^j^  .-^  ^^^       -^  j^^^^  j„  j^e 

the  reward  of  so  much  prosperity.    The  dm-  world's  production  of  gold.    It  is  now  about 

dends  of  the  big  industrial  corporations  for  $450,000,000  a  year,  some  four  and  a  half 

1909  were  $22,000,000  more  tlwn  the  year  ^i^^  ^^at  it  averaged  between   i860  and 

before.    Total,  $137,899,000.    The  railroad  jggo 

increase  was  not  so  great,  less  than  $14,000,-  The  more  gold,  the  higher  the  prices  for 

000,  but  the  total  amount  reached  $257,-  ^ny  given  quantity  of  goods  or  service.   The 

242,000.  effect  on  high-grade  bonds  is,  of  course,  a 

STOCK  PRICES  AND  BOND  PRICES  X'a"lxed^u^^^^    ^"'''  ''"""  '^'^  '^'  ^""^ 

TX^  ITH  record-breaking  crops  at  record-  The  effect  on  some  stocks  is  exactly  the 

^^       breaking  prices,  the  recent  unprece-  opposite.       Most    "industrials,"     especially 

dented  rise  in  corporation  shares  is  seen  to  such  as  manufacture  proprietary  articles  on 

have  had  a  solid  foundation.  The  sharp-eyed  which  the  price  can  be  raised  at  pleasure  to 

crop  experts  employed  by  the  big  brokerage  meet  the  higher  expenses  for  supplies  and 

firms  and  others  interested  in  the  stock  mar-  labor,  will  benefit. 

ket  had  been  sending  encouragement  to  their  But  most  of  the  railroads,  street  railways, 

principals  ever  since  the  spring.  and  other  companies  restrained   by  law  or 

The  producers  of  the  crops  are  paid  the  public   feeling   from    raising   their    rates   to 

enormous  sum  they  represent  within  a  single  keep  pace  with  the  higher  prices,  will  suffer 

year.    This  item  means  more  than  any  other  if  the  gold  flow  continues  to  wax  greater. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

BBPRBSENTATIVE  FICTION  OF  THB  SEASON     ctplion  of  the  springs  of  modern  social  and  in- 

For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  life,  ideas,  [f''«t'^al  life.  Il  cannot  be  said  that  Mr  Phil- 
and  aspirations  of  a  modern  English  girl,  who  "P'. 'S''''*  <^o""K=  .^n^  ""O^^  'han  ii  can  be  said 
is  also  a  lypical  product  of  our  own  day  all  over  ">at  he  possesses  the  delicacy  of  ''terary  touch 
the  world,  has  been  lold  with  pertettlv  calm,  ""^^sary  to  write  a  great  novel.  Yet  this  story, 
unreserved  frankness  in  "  Ann  Veronica.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  tells  the  story  of  the  vague,  rest- 
less wanderings  of  a  revolting  daughter  who, 
"desiring  to  realize  herself,"  runs  away  from 
home  and  tries  to  make  her  way  in  London. 
She  joins  the  advanced  set,  studies  biology  in 
its  frankest  aspects,  is  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  participation  in  the  suffragette  demonstra- 
tions, and  has  various  unpleasant  experiences  be- 
cause of  her  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  friend- 
ship between  men  and  an  unmarried  young  girl. 
She  finally  marries  a  man  whose  own  past  had 
been  very  checkered,  and  it  all  turns  out  exalted 
and  beautiful  in  the  end.  Mr.  Wells  knows  the 
workings  of  the  modern  mind  in  both  man  and 
woman,  and  his  style  is  masterly.  Despite,  how- 
ever, her  courage  and  modernity,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  greatly  admire  Ann  Veronica  because 
Mr.  Wells  has  made  her  (to  quote  the  words  of 
an  English  reviewer)  "such  a  willful  exaltation 
of  the  importance  of  the  temporary  satisfaction 
of  the  passion  of  the  individual  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community." 

A  three-volume  novel,  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  history  and  at  times  very  stirringly  set 
forth,  is  the  love  story  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  Marshall  M.  Kirkman.  Under  the  volume 
headings  "  Alexander  the  Prince,  "  Alexander 
the  King,"  and  "  Alexander  and  Roxana," '  Mr. 
Kirkman  weaves  a  fairly  good  plot,  and  repro- 
duces with  considerable  success,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  spirit  of  the  Greece  of  Alexander's  lime.  

Much  material  for  good  fiction  undoubtedly        CBwrumwr  PWeMicDoiuiii 
exists  in  "Canada  in  the  Making."    That  popu-  halph  connor 

lar  il  somewhat  hasty  slory  writer,  Ralph  Con-  (Author  ol  "The  Foreigner") 

nor,  has  taken    for  the  subject  of   his  recent 

novel  "The  Foreigner,'"  the  career  of  a  Rus-    "The   Hungry   Heart."   certainly   makes   "good 
aian  exile,  and  his  in  the  end  successful  attempt    reading." 

to  carve  out  his  fortune  and  win  the  hand  of        In   all  of   Mr.   Robert   Hichens'  novels   (note 
his  Canadian  sweetheart.  especially   "  The   Garden   of   Allah  "   and   "  The 

In  David  Graham  Phillips'  latest  novel,  "The  Call  of  the  Blood")  we  find  alluring,  seductive 
Hungry  Heart,"  *  we  have  the  problem  of  an  descriptions  of  the  Orient,  with  its  romance  and 
American  wife  of  the  most  modern  type  who  wonderful  pictures  of  the  desert  wastes.  An- 
wants  to  share  her  husband's  life  work  and  is  other  desert  Oriental  region,  this  time  northern 
not  permitted  to  do  it.  While  he  experiments  Africa, — if  Africa  may  be  included  in  the  Orient, 
in  his  chemical  laboratory  she  drifts  into  an  —is  the  scene  of  his  latest  novel.  "  Bella 
"affair"  with  a  man  who  seems  to  understand  Donna."'  This  is  the  slory  of  the  love  con- 
her  and  supply  her  "hungry  heart"  with  the  flict  between  an  earthly  woman  and  a  man  of 
companionship,  intellectual  appreciation,  and  af-  high  ideals.  Opening  in  London,  the  story 
fectionate  demonstration  for  which  she  yearns,  moves  to  Egypt  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
The  tragic  outcome  of  it  all.  inevitable  from  valley  of  the  Nile.  .Through  the  mazes  of  the 
the  first,  the  divorce,  and  the  future  of  the  child,  plot  move  Occidental  and  Oriental  characters, 
are  all  treated  powerfully  and  with  a  keen  per-    and  there  are  many  bits  of  fine  description  of 

p,:.iii"S'--  ■"■■■°™'--  ■— "■  3" ""ffi'wS'rM™"'!. ,«„,., ,0 b, ,.- 

■  The  Alexandrian  Noveld.     3  voffi.     By  Maniball  membered  for  the  humor,  humanity,  and  optim- 

M.  Kirkman.     Cblrago :   Croprej  Fblllipa  Company,  ism  of  his  novels,  for  their  length  and  for  their 

•^''e''pil^l(nVr.     By  Ralph  Connor.     N^  York  :  "^Id  ti'"".     Having  given  us  "  Alice-for-Shorf 

Gtorgf  n.  Domn  CnmpaQT.    3S*  pp.    tijso.  and      bomehow    Good,      he   now    presents   "  It 

ip'pfcrSSr'ilsS'  """^  <"■'■"  "'"»•  „;»«■  ffss-    B,  „„,»„  MiasHi-LiwHS,,: 
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further  north  or  turned  him  into  a  humdrum 


A  dramatic  moving  tale  which  contains  much 
of  humor  and  pathos  and  a  good  deal  of  sug- 
gestive, inspiring  comment  on  presenl-day  social 
conditions  is  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  latest  novel, 
"  John  Marvel.  Assistant." '  The  scene  is  laid, 
first,  in  a  Southern  college  and  later  in  the  open 
country  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is  vital  and  in- 
tensely American. 

What  purports  to  be  the  heart  chronicle  of  a 
merry  Southern  society  girl  after  her  meeting 
with  a  simple,  rugged  Northern  preacher  of 
Scotch  ancestry  and  set  forth  with  a  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  style,  is  Robert  E.  Knowles'  novel 
"The  Attic  Guest."'  British  and  Canadian  re- 
viewers are  beginning  to  call  Mr.  Knowles  "ihc 
Ian  Maclaren  of  Canada,"  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  m  his  books,  "  St.  Cuthberts  "  and  the  one 
under  discussion,  to  justify  this  claim. 

There  is  more  than  one  startling, — indeed, 
highly  improbable, — incident  and  situation  in  the 
romance  problem  story  "  Margarita's  Soul," ' 
which  the  pscudonjmic  author  subtitles  "  The 
Recollections  of  a  Man  of  Fifty."     This  young 


(.\utbor  ol  "It  Never  Can  Happen  .Vgaln  ") 

Never  Can  Happen  Again."'-  A  number  of  in- 
dividuals of  as  many  different  classes  in  Eng- 
lish society  are  brought  together  in  this  book  m 
a  series  of  strange  yet  possible  events  that 
"never  can  happen  again."  At  least  three  dis- 
tinct stories  are  slowly  evolved  through  the  687 
pages  of  this  book.  AH  these  stories  show  the 
author's  mastery  of  the 
chanics  of  novel  writing, 
sight  into  the 


i  published  c 


the  : 


;ell  as  subtle  in- 
of  human  char- 
the  fact  that  this 
ilhor's  seventieth 


Maurice  Hewlett,  in  "Open  Country,"'  re- 
minds us  once  more  of  certain  marked  resem- 
blances to  the  late  George  Meredith,  and  at  the 
same  lime  reveals  original  qualities  of  style  and 
creative  power  that  forbid  his  being  classed 
with  the  mere  imitators.  The  heroine  of  "  Open 
Country,"  a  young  English  girl  who  defies  the 
conventions  of  modem  English  society,  is  more 
likely  to  win  the  reader's  sympathy  than  are  the 
various  members  of  her  aggrieved  family.  Yet 
the  real  mystery  of  the  story  is  Senhousc,  whose 
outpourings  of  sentiment,  mingled  with  the 
shrewdest  and  most  practical  of  philosophy, 
make  up  the  vital  part  of  the  book.  In  the  end 
it  is  the  personal  influence  of  Senhouse,  the 
radical,  that  makes  for  true  conservatism. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  again  given  us  one  of 
his  stories  of  the  Canadian  West,  In"Korthern 
Lights'"  he  tells  a  rattling  good  story  of  the 
Canadian  West,  the  action,  in  his  own  words. 
covering  "  the  period  since  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  and  the  Pullman  car  first  ' 
startled  the  early  pioneer,  and  either  si 
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she  never,  or  very  seldom,  does  what  other  own  account  of  hU  celestial  journey,  taken  from 
young  women  would  do  under  certain  circum-  his  own  manuscript,  ^ust  what  happened  to 
stances.  Therefore  she  is  an  interesting  but  per-  Captain  Stormfield  in  his  thirty  years  cometary 
haps  not  very  useful  literary  creation.  The  au-  plunge  through  space  and  his  impressions  of 
thor,  ■'  Ingraham  Lovell,"  has  been  variously  the  entrance  to  Paradise,— these  things  must  be 
miessed  to  be  Robert  Hichens.  Edith  Wharton,  reserved  for  a  perusal  of  the  book  itself. 
Booth  Tarkington,  and  Mr.  Dooley.  A  number  of  Mr.  Kipling's  more  recent  short 

A  very  powerful,  but  depressing  and  gloomy,    stories,  most  of  which  have  already  appeared 
study    of    life    among    the    working   classes   of    in   monthly   periodicals   in   this   country   and   in 
Holland  is  given  by  1.  Querido,  one  of  the  most    England,  have  been  gathered  into  a  volume  en- 
powerful    of    modern    Dutch    novelists.      This 
story,  "  Toil  of  Men,"  '  tells  of  the  sordid,  sen- 
sual life  of  the  lower  Dutch  classes  in  the  city. 
As  a  bit  of  realism  it  is  very  noteworthy,  but  the 
aftertaste  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  conception  of  a  man  "  becoming  anxious 
when  he  had  been  dead  about  thirty  years  "  be- 
cause he  had  not  yel  reached  Heaven  is  startling 


" JANET,"  OF  "sieve's  woman,"  by  urs.  bave- 

LOCK  ELLIS 

titled  "Actions  and  Reactions."'    We  think  that 

S  OP  TROY  '"   30i»'   of   these   Mr.   Kipling  may   be   found 

at  his  best,  notably  in  the  ones  entitled  "With 

wieiiB    ,j,g  Night  Mail"  (already  noticed  in  these  pages 

'  P'«"    in  August),  "The   Puzzler,"  and  "The   House 

Surgeon." 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  outspoken  of 
and  original  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  the  novels  of  the  present  season,  treating  of  the 
blind  admirer  of  Mark  Twain,  Yet  this  is  the  sex  question  in  a  simple,  direct,  and  powerful 
theme  of  Mr.  Clemens'  latest  story,  published  way,  yet  without  offense  to  the  best  taste,  is 
in  book  form.  "Captain  Stormfield's  Visit  to  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis'  "Steve's  Woman,'"  It 
Heaven."'     This  purports   to  be   the  mariner's    is   the   tense   life   story   of   a   crippled   Cornish 

■Toll  nt  Men.     By  I.  Qiicrldo.     Putnam.     3.16  pp.         ■  Acllaoa    end    ItPacdons,      By    Rudyanl    KIpllDf. 
fl.a.-.                                                                                                 Doubledej,  Pnitp  *  Co,     S2i  pp..  111.     |l,r" 
.„ . ..■>._  ,,._..  ._  ■. gy  M»rk        "" — ■-  "' "-  *'—    ■■—•—■- 
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r  and  his  vigorous,  beantifu]   wife,  whose    reader's  senses  as  well   as  intellectual   cotnore- 


humanii)-   and    strong    love    are    splendidly   ; 
fonh. 

A  vivid,  luminous  story  reproducing  the  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
which  the  author,  Maurice  Hewlett,  has  entitled  . 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HEHOIBS 

0  smoothly  written  volumes  tfiat  veteran 


diplomatist,  John  W.  Foster,  gives  his  "  Diplo- 
roalk  Memoirs."*  Mr.  Foster's  diplomatic  ca- 
reer began  in  1873  when  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Mexico.  Ever  since  that  date,  through 
bis  experiences  at  5l  Petersburg.  Madrid,  as 
American  hlinister,  and  as  special  international 
commissioncT  on  various  other  highly  important 
international  bodies,  Mr.  Foster  has  served  his 
country  with  distinction,  and  his  reminiscences 
could  not  fail  to  be  "  worth  while."  The  two 
volumes  arc  illustrated  with  portraits. 

It  is  diflicidt  for  ati^  of  us  moderns  to  realize 
how  frequent  and  radical  have  been  the  changes 
in  "  modes  and  manners  "  during  the  past  cen- 
tury among  civiliied  men  and  women.  Just  now 
startling  have  been  some  of  these  changes  in 
customs  and  dress  can  be  seen  very  graphically 
in  the  beautifully  illustrated  three-volume  work 
entitled  "  hlodes  and  Manners  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,'"  originally  compiled  in  French  from 
the   picture's  and  engravings  of  the  time;  now 


"  F.*I1THE*T    SOITH 

iRppnidimd    tmm    Uemmanl    Slueklpton'i    book. 
"The  Hr«rt  ot  tb*  Ant«rclle""t 

"The  Ruinous  Face,"'  gives  him  a  chance  to 
retell  the  story  of  Helen  of  Troy  in  his  own  ap- 
IK-aliiTR.  pictnre«qne.  and  poetic  stvle.  _ 

.\  remarkable  atiah  sis  of  a  social  dtuaticm  in 
the  true  James  fashion  is  "  Julia  Bride,"  the 
latest  piece  of  fiction  of  Henrj-  James.  The 
Nt'T)-  is  morr  I'-t  an  incident  anabied  and  elab- 
iTiit'eO  to  create  an  iiupression  than  a  novel  with 
plot  or  movement.  It  is  ntasterly,  but  not  par- 
ticularly jj-Hnathetic  reading. 

SHACKLKTON-S  ANTARCTIC  NARRATIVE 

I.ieuieii;\iit  Sbackleton's  impressive  two-vol- 
ume sl.>rv  of  his  South  Polar  expeJ'"'""'  'S  ">"« 
of  viirriiin  ii.lveuture  and  human  experience  as 
well  ns  svientilic  discoverv.  Throughout  the 
tiiore  tinin  nine  lmndr«l  pages  of  this  absorbing 
reeiial.  told  in  the  simple,  forceful  language  for 
which  Hie  esplorer  has  alreadv  Ux-ome  known 
arouml  the  w.-rld,  he  tlives  not  only  the  actual 
ii.liievemeiits  ,if  itie  expedition  but  the  experi- 
mii-s  niaiiv  of  tluiu  soul-harrowing  and  UhIv- 
laekiiiK,  of  himself  an.)  other  members  of  his 
lurn.  Lieutenant  Sh.ackleton,  it  will  be  remein- 
Urid.  sueeeeile-l  m  reaching  a  point  wiihm  one 
hmulreU  »!>•"«",. Meal  miles  of  the  South  Pole. 
of  diMoveriuK  Ihe  south  inaBnetK-  pole,  of  as- 
eendniB  Ml,  I'reluis  (more  than  i.l.ooo  feet 
.lU.ve   vea   l.'n-n,   of    discoverins   e-'-    -"■■■•- 


iMliel 


:.  and  coi 
mil    i'ole  itself   lies   i 


uat  appeared^ 


ar  ihree  hundred  111  number  translated  bv  M.   Kdwardes.     T 

om  nliolographs  laken  by  the  y^fteU  a  fashion  chronicle  but  an  incisive  lu:.- 

n\    brinL-  very  vividly  to  the  ,         ^f  ,t,e  life  and  social  ideas  of  the  people  of 

1 '.  Hewlett."  "l!«r-  Furope  from  early  in  the  'pos  of  the  eighteenth 


llv    lliiiry   J«m''» 


■Moder  --■'   " 


OutloQ.     500  pp..  111.     IT. 


Is.     Bv  John  W.  Fos- 

)-.     fifiS  pp.,  111.     »B. 

;  Nlneleentb   Cenliiry. 
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century  up  to  1878.    We  reproduce  herewith  one 
of  the  typical  illustrations. 

An  exceedingly  sympathetic  biography  of 
Melba,'  with  chapters  by  the  Diva  herself  on 
the  selection  of  music  as  a  profession  and  on 
the  science  of  singing,  has  been  written  by  one 
of  Melba's  admirers,  Agnes  G.  Murphy.  A 
number  of  excellent  illustrations  from  hitherto 


LADV  AND  GENTLEHAK  OF    l802 

(Fran)  the  Ilamburier  Joiimiil  dec  Uaden  und 
Etcgam,  ISOS,  Reproduced  In  "  Hodn  and  Man- 
ner* of  (be  XIX  CcDtury  "| 


LADV  JANE  GBEIT 
to    the    "  Nine    D*-?'    Queeu." 
Blebard  Jiwrrs) 


unpublished  portraits  of  the  singer  add  to  the 
attraction  of  the  volume.  There  is  also  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  the  operas  in  which  Melba  has 
appeared. 

The  tragic  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  from  the 
personal  rather  than  the  polilical  point  of  view, 
has  been  told  by  Richard  Davey  in  an  illustrated 
volume  entitled  ''The  Nine  Days'  Queen."' 
Keeping  as  he  has  frankly  done  to  the  personal 
viewpomt,  Mr.  Davey  yet  admits  that  it  is  this 
very  element  of  personal  pathos  that  has  ob- 
scured the  wider  national  significance  of  the 
brief  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  state  n(  London 
by  the  saintly,  unfortunate  girl.  Mr.  Davey  has 
given  us  in  this  book  a  picture  of  the  society  of 
England  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 's  various 
matrimonial  adventures. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

In  the  large  and  increasing  list  of  books  of 
advice  published  for  parents  about  their  phys- 
ical,   intellectual,    and    moral    preparation     for 


DoDbledRT,  P««e  &  „.    —  , 

■The  .Nlre   0»T»'   Queen. 
Putnanu.    STS  pp.,  ill.    f3.ac 


'6 J  'Rlebani    Davey. 
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parenthood  and  the  proper  home  training  of  the 
child  itself,  we  find  a  few  worthy  of  special 
notice.  In  "The  Modern  Mother,"'  Dr.  H. 
Lang  Gordon  has  adequately  and  delicately  dis- 
cussed "Girlhood,  Motherhood,  and  Infancy." 
The  companion  volume  to  this,  by  Ernest  Ed- 
wards, is  entitled  "For  Boys,"'  which  consists 
of  personal  information  upon  sex  matters  clearly 
and  delicately  put.  In  two  volumes  designated 
as  separate  series  Dr.  Mary  Wood-Allen  dis- 
cusses "  Making  the  Best  of  Our  Children." ' 
In  these  little  talks  the  right  and  wrong  methods 
of  child  training  are  illustrated  through  con- 
crete examples  of  individual  cases.  Each  chap- 
ter discusses  the  right  and  wrong  way  of  han- 
dling some  childish  crisis,  and  these  are  arranged 
according  to  the  years  of  the  child's  age  up  to 
sixteen  for  both  bojs  and  girls.  "  A  Mother's 
List  of  Books  for  Children," '  compiled  by  Ger- 
trude Weld  Arnold,  contains  synopsis  and  de- 
scriptive matter  about  a  great  many  useful  and 
educative  books  for  the  little  people,  and  of 
this  compilation  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
says  that  "it  is  a  most  excellent  analysis"  In 
"The  Care  of  the  Child."*  Mrs.  Burton  Chance 
gives  some  excellent  advice  in  simple,  direct 
language  to  the  "  average  mother  to  help  her 
solve  her  daily  problems  with  children," 

In  a  trenchantly  written  little  volume  of  es- 
says under  the  general  title  "  Why  American 
Marriages  Fail,  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Rogers  dis- 
sects the  matrimonial  problem  as  it  is  solved  in 
this  country.  She  has  some  strong,  frank  things 
to  say,  and  a  perusal  of  her  volume  cannot  fail 
to  be  suggestive  and  useful  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested m  the  alarming  increase  of  divorce  in 
the  United  Slates. 


Won", 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE  f-reek  Tragedy,"  edited  by  H.  L.  Ilavell  (Dodge 
Publishmg  Company). 

Among  the  books  for  young  people  recently  The  grown  boy  and  girl  will  find  good  read- 
issued  and  nol  receiving  mention  in  these  pages  ing  in  "  First  at  the  North  Pole,"  a  timely  story 
last  month  are:  "'The  April  Fool  Doll,"  by  by  Edward  Stratemeyer,  containing  references 
Josephine  S.  Gates  (Bobbs  Merrill);  "When  lo  both  the  Peary  and  Cook  expeditions  (Loth- 
Mother  Was  a  Little  Girl."  pictured  by  Ida  rop.  Lee  &  Shepard);  "Basil,  the  Page"  by 
Waugh,  with  verses  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard  and  G.  I.  Whitham  CDodge  Publishing  Company); 
others  (Dutlon);  "Laboulaye's  Fairy  Talcs."  "When  She  Came  Home  from  College,"  by 
illustrated  by  Arthur  A.  Dixon  (Dutton),  and  Marian  K.  Hurd  and  Jean  B.  Wilson  (Hough- 
•■  Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes."  illustrated  ton  Mifflin  Company);  "The  Coming  of  Hcs- 
by  John  Hassall   (Dodge  Ptiblishing  Company),  ler,"  by  Jean  K.  Baird   (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 

For  the   older  children   there  are   three  new  ard),  and  "Mother  Tucker's  Seven,"  bv  Ange- 

publications  in  the  Children's  Bookshelf  series,  lina  W.  Wray  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard), 
—•'The    Slory    of    King    Arthur,"    "Pilgrims 

Tales  from  Chaucer,"  and  "  The  Red  Cross  books  for  musicians 
Knight  and  Sir  Guyon "  (Dodge  Publishing  „  ..  ,  . 
Company)  ;  "  Stories  Children  Love,"  edited  by  ^Because  so  many  young  musicians  do  not  reach 
Charles  Welsh;  "  Poems, Children  Love,"  edited  the  roots  of  their  art  they  fail.  This  dicliim. 
by  Penrhyn  W,  Coussens,  and  "A  Child's  Gar-  «""  an  explanation  of  why  the  art  roots  are 
den  of  Verses."  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  ""^  reached  by  the  many  and  how  ihey  may  be 
issued  by  (he  same  publishing  house;  "Trees  rf'^''*'ifiy, every  one.  forms  the_  subject  of 
Every  Child  Should  Know."  by  Julia  E.  Rogers  M^Vy.J-  Pj"*^''^  Success  in  Music  and  How 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  and  "Stories  from  "  \^  Won.  This  voUime  is  a  sort  of  sym- 
:; _ — posium  m  which  many  of  the  worlds  greatest 

'The  Uodpm  Mother.     By  I>r,  II,   Lang  Gordon,  singers,    pianists,    violinists,    and    teachers,    all 

R.  P    Penno  A  Co,     27H  pp„  111,     t2.a0.  known  nersonallv  to   Mr    Finck    tell  thp  sei-refs 

•For  BojB,      By    Eme.l    Ednards.      R,    P.   Penno  ^?""v  Personally  to  ivir.  rincK.  tejl  tne  Secrets 

A  Co.    M  pp.    00  cent H,  of  their  success,     I  here  is  a  chapter  by  Paderew- 

■  Making  the  Beat  of  Our  Chlldr™,     2  vols.      Dr.  ski  on  "Tempo  Rubato," 

u%  "'^■'^"<"-     ^'''-  '■  ^°*  PP--  ""■  '■  '^^  PP-  In  replies  to  250  different  questions'  about  the 

-A  Moiher-g  Lli.t  ot  BookB  for  CblldreD.      Com-  essentials  of  piano  playing   put   to  Josef   Hof- 

plled   by   Gertrude   Weld   Arnold.     McClurg   A   Co,  mann  and  printed  during  the  past  two  years  1; 

20s    Dp,        $1,  


e  Care  of  (he  Chtid,     Ry  Mm.  Burton  Chaore.         '  Succpsb  Id  Music  and  now  It  Ifl  Won.     Br  Hpnry 

Pub,  Co,,   Phlladplphla.      242  pp,.   Ill,      H,  "^    "'--^      "--'- ""  —      ••• 

.   ly   Amerlcaii    MarrlaepB    Fall,      B3'    Anna    A, 
Rostra.    Houghton  Mimiii  rompany.    214  pp,  tl,2n. 


Penn  Pub,  Co,,   Pblladplphla. 

■Why    Amerlcaii    MarrlaePB    Fall,      Br    Anna    A,         ■  Piano ^QuhIIotif  .\aavered.     By  Jonot  ItofmanD. 
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tlic  Ladies^  Uome  Journal,  the  ^virtuoso  gives  press.    "American  Business  Law,"*  by  John  J. 

virtually  what  is  a  manual  of  piano  playing.  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and 

The  little  volume,  of  course,  has  its  greatest  instructor  in  business  law  at  the  University  of 

interest  for  students  of  the  piano.  Pennsylvania,  consisting  not  only  of  the  discus- 

Among  other  text-books  on  music  or  collec-  sion  of  the   subject  but  also  presenting  legal 

tions  of  musical  pieces  recently  publisbed  and  forms  and  comments  upon  historic  cases.    The 

noteworthy  in  a  discussion  of  the  season's  out-  second  volume,  more  adapted  to  the  legal  than 

put,  are :  "  Some  Essentials  in  Musical  Defini-  the  commercial  reader,  is  entitled  "  Commercial 

tions,"  by  Miss  M.  F.  MacConnell ;  "  The  Essen-  Law  Simplified."  *     This  is  presented  in  ques- 

fials  of  Pianoforte  Playing,"  by  Clayton  Johns ;  tion  and   answer   form   in   simple   and   concise 

*'  Old-Time   Song  Hits,"  '*  Sacred  Songs,"  and  language  by  Charles  C.   Simons,  a  lawyer,  of 

"  Piano    Compositions    by    Ludwig    van    Bee-  Detroit.    It  would  seem  that  not  only  business 

thoven,"  edited  by  Eugen  d' Albert  (all  published  and  professional  men,  particularly  accountants 

by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company).  and  credit  managers,  but  also  the  general  reader. 

.x^..».«.r.  u^...,^n^^».«  would   find  this  volume  useful   for  reference. 

DOMESTIC  HANDBOOKS  jhe  third  volume  has  historical  as  well  as  strong 

Two  new  volumes  have  recently  appeared  in  professional  interest.    It  is  entitled  "  The  Courts 

the    very    excellent    "  Homemaker "    series    of  of   the  State  of   New   York,"  *  by   Henry  W. 

cooking  books,  being  prepared  by  Olive  Green  Scott,  a  lawyer  of  the  metropolis.     Mr.  Scott 

and  published  by  the  Putnams,  entitled  "  How  to  in   this  volume  treats   of  the  entire  historical 

Cook  Meat  and  Poultry"'  and  "How  to  Cook  development  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 

Vegetables."'    In  the  former  volume  there  are  the  Empire  State  from  colonial  times  until  the 

set  forth  some  hundreds  of  different  ways  to  present. 

cook  meat  and  poultry.  The  volume  devoted  to  history  and  POLITICS 
vegetables  is  even  more  complete,  mcludmg  di- 
rections for  cooking  such  "  vegetables  "  as  chest-  Mj^g  Loj^  k.  Mathews,  instructor  in  history 
nuts,  musnrooms,  noodles,  hommy,  etc.  The  at  Vassar,  has  made  an  intensely  interesting 
books  in  this  series  are  seryiceably  bound,  the  ^tudy  of  "The  Expansion  of  New  England,"^ 
recipes  are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  alpha-  tracing  the  progress  of  New  England  settlement 
betical  arrangement  is  deserving  of  great  praise,  ^nd  institutions  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 
Among  other  useful  books  of  the  same  gen-  Rj^er.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  to-day  that  New 
eral  kind  are:  Housekeeping  for  Two,  by  England  influence  is  perpetuated  by  the  insti- 
Ahce  L.  James  (Putnams)  ;  Colonial  Recipes,  ^utions  of  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West  even 
hy  Maude  A  Bomberger  (Neale  Pubhshing  n^^re  than  by  those  of  the  original  six  New 
Company) ;  Practical  Recipes,  by  Mrs^  B  B.  England  States.  Miss  Mathews  shows  how  the 
Cutter  (Duffield  &  Co.).  and  The  Fireless  educational  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
Cook  Book,  by  Margaret  J.  Mitchell  (Double-  j^ew  Englanders  were  carried  by  them  through 
day.  Page  &  Co.).  .  .,  ,  ,  .  .  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  and  embodied  in 
Now  that  we  have  at  last  developed  ration-  ^^e  foundation  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michi- 
ally  and  naturallv  an  architectural  style  which  ^^^j  Wisconsin.  There  are  many  sugges- 
may  be  fairly  called  our  own,  Mr.  Aymar  Em-  ^jo^g  ^j  ^j,is  line  of  influence  in  the  histories  of 
bury  II.  believes  that  the  characteristics  of  our  Rhodes  and  others,  but  so  far  as  we  know  this 
modern  American  style  are  honest  explanation  j^  tj,e  first  time  that  any  writer  has  made  an 
of  the  plan  and  structure  m  the  exterior,  great  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  by  the  monograph 
care  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  materials,  with  n^^^ho^j 

an   effort  constantly ,  to  explain  rather  than  to  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  question,  "  What  is  the  prom- 

conceal  their  nature.      These  facts  and  charac-  ^^^  ^j  American  life? "*  Mr.  Herbert  Croly  says: 

teristics  Mr.  Embury  has  endeavored  to  set  forth  ^j^^    American    nation    "is    committed   to   the 

in  a  very  handsomely  illus  rated  volume,     One  realization  of  the  democratic  ideal,  and  if  its 

Hundred  Country  Homes,      which  he  takes  as  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^,,^1,^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  prepared 

a  type  of  modem  American  architecture     The  \^  j^jj^^  whithersoever  that  ideal  may  feid." 

stimulating  and  suggestive   text   accompanying  ^^  ^^^j    ^    ^^^^  ^j^^j    ^^  convincingly  upon 

these  I  lustrations  is  ^""^^^Uy  well  printed  and  ^^^  poiiti^l.  economic,  iid  social  problems  that 

the  entire  volume  is  .^enr  satisfactory  fro^^  ^^  \^^  ^    '  ^^  ^  complete  and  early  fulfillment 

typographical  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  ^^  ^^^  "Promise"  which  the  word  America  al- 

nature  of  its  thoughtful  contents.  ^^^^  .^pjj^^^  ^^^  ^^1^  ^^  ^^  intending  immi- 

THRBB  NEW  LAW  BOOKS  fiTTant,  but  to  its  Own  citizens  as  well. 

^  „     .          _       „  ,         ,     .  The  Dodge  Lectures  delivered  at  Yale  Uni- 

"  The  Study  of  Business  Law     has,  during  yersity  by  Ambassador  Bryce  are  published  un- 

the  past   few  years,  become  part  of  the  cur-  ^^^  tj,e  {^^Xt  "  The  Hindrances  to  Good  Citizen- 

riculum  of  all  progressive  schools  and  univer-  ship."*    The  defective  discharge  of  civic  duty  is 

sities.    Besides  it  being  a  training  and  exercise   

for  the  mind  it  is  of  such  practical  utility  that  ^American  Business  Law.     ByJohn  J.  SulUvan. 

its  general  educational  value  can  hardly  be  over-  ^- /(fJmmrrcUl^^^^^^^                                Charles    C. 

estimated.     That   the   subject    has    really   been  gimons.     Business  Man's   PabllBhing  Co..   Detroit, 

adapted   and   co-ordinated   for  the   purpose  of  510  pp.     $5.      ^  ^^    „^  ^     ^  „     ^  ^     «    «    _ 

cfnHxr   in   cnhnni   a.i  wpII   a<s   the  neruiial   of  the  •  The  Courts  of  the  state  of  New  York.    By  Henry 

study  in  school  as  well  as  tne  peru^ai  oi  \ive^  ^  ^^^^     Wilson  Publlshtag  Ca    S06  pp.    $5.00. 

general  reader  may  be  seen  from  three  usetui  ^.^^  Expansion  of  New  Bncland.  By  Lots  Klm- 
works  on  this  subject  recently  come  from  the  ball  Mathews.  Houghton  MUnin  Company.  303 
pp.,  maps.    $2.50. 

>How  to  Cook  Meat  and  Poultry;  *  How  to  Cook  "The    Proml«e    of    American    Life.      By    Herbert 

Vegetables.     Bv  Olive  Green.     Putnams.     $1  each.  Bnrce.     Yale  University  Press.     138  pp.     $1.15. 

•One  Hundred  Country  Towns.     By  Aymar  Bm-  'The  Hindrances  to  Good  Cltisenshlp.     By  Ji 

bury  II.    Century  Co.    264  pp..  111.    $3.  Croly.    Mmcmlllan.    468  pp.    $2. 
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attributed  to  three  chief  causes,— indolence,  per-  Like  Professor  Munsterberg's  earlier  works, 
sonal  self-interest,  and  party  spirit.  Mr.  Bryce's  this  book  deals  with  the  practical  value  of  mod- 
long  experience  in  British  politics  and  the  years  ern  laboratory  psychology  for  the  daily  life, 
of  study  that  he  has  devoted  to  our  own  insti-  ,  A  fresh  treatment  of  a  topic  that  has  wor- 
tutions  combine  to  infuse  his  scholarly  discus-  ried  many  minds  is  offered  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Mc- 
sion  of  the  principles  underlying  popular  gov-  Murry,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
emment  with  profound  practical  wisdom.  versity,  in  a  volume  entitled  **  How  to  Study  and 

Teaching  How  to  Study."  *    The  author  draws 

EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS  largely  on  his  own  observation  and  experiW, 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Edu-  J^^  «>ves  the  results  of  discussions  held  with 

cation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  had  a  "*s  own  students. 

unique    experience    in    educational    administra-  mesmerism  and  the  faith  curb 

tion,  havmg  served  m  succession  as  State  Super-  .                                         «»  r  ahm  curb 

intendent  of    Schools,   as   superintendent   of   a  .     ^Mesmerism  and  Christian  Science"*  is  the 

great  city  system,  and  as  the  president  of  a  ^j}^^  ^\  ^.  "^w  book  by  Frank  Podmore.  the  au- 

State-supported  university.    This  varied  experi-  thor  of     Modern  Spiritualism."    This  work  de- 

ence  contributes  to  the  value  of  what  Dr.  Draper  scribes   the   various   phases   of    the    movement 

sets  forth  in  a  volume  of  papers  on  "American  initiated  by  Mesmer,  tracing  .the  successive  steps 

Education." '  President  Butler  characterizes  Dr.  ^^*^^"  \y  .a»*  ^l^ose  explorers  who  have  sought 

Draper's  educational  creed  as  '*  frankly  and  ag-  ?"*  solutions  of  the  perplexing  problems  that 

gressively  democratic."    It  is  this  note  running  J^J^f  arisen  from  time  to  time  in  relation  to  the  , 

through  all  of  his  writings  on  education  that  "^'^..^^-^"e  subconscious  life, 

appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  American  readers.  ^{i^^^,^^''fi^*"?  Milmine's  life  of  "  Mary  Baker 

Another  writer  whose  essays  and  addresses  y-  E^la^'  which  was  first  published  in  serial 
on  academic  topics  are  always  acceptable  is  J^rm  in  McClure's  Magasine  two  years  ago. 
Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard.  A  few  '^^s  now  been  revised  and  brought  out  in  book 
of  his  more  recent  "performances,"  as  he  calls  form.  The  remarkable  career  of  this  religious 
them,  are  brought  together  in  a  little  volume  leader  and  the  history  of  the  organization  which 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  8    lai     Pf ^i Jc"^^  Taf t's  special  message  getting  at  the  truth  and  when  those  who  in- 

Messageon    on   the  subject  of  Conservation,  sist  upon  indulging  in  it  are  hurting  rather 

ConMeroation  ^^^  ^^  Q)ngress  on  January  14,  than  helping  "a  good  cause  that  they  profess 

made  it  clear  to  the  country  that  this  Admin-  to  have  at  heart.      The  country  has  been 

istration  is  not  only  committed  definitely  to  much    aroused   by   the   so-called    Ballinger- 

the  Roosevelt-Pinchot  policies  for  saving  our  Pinchot  controversy.     There  are  questions 

natural  resources  from  spoliation,  but  has  a  of  fact  involved,  and  those  who  are  of  a 

specific,  practical,  and  progressive  program  wise  and  just  mind  will  take  no  part  in  the 

which  it  means  to  advocate  before  Congress,  fighting  until  they  are  sure  of  the  ground 

The  President  offered  recommendations  for  upon  which  they  stand.     Those  who  attack 

legislation  which  he  believes  will  go  far  to-  Secretary  Ballinger  at  the  present  time  are 

ward  the  solution  of  many  of  the  difficult  in  reality  aspersing  the  good  faith  of  Presi- 

problems  related  to  the  administration  and  dent  Taft,  Attorney-General  Wickersham, 

improvement  of  power  sites  and  coal  lands,  and  the  entire  Cabinet.    The  proper  care  of 

and  to  irrigation  projects  and  inland  water-  the  public  domain,  the  honest  administration 

ways.     He  urged  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  husbanding 

of  plans  for  the  deepening  of  the  Ohio  River  of  our  material  resources,  the  protection  of 

and  upper  Mississippi  River  channels.     For  public  rights  and  interests  as  against  greed, 

the  aid  of  reclamation  projects  in  the  West  rapacity,  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  pri- 

he  advocated  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting  vate  claimants, — all  these  are  necessary,  and 

a  $30,000,000  bond  issue.     For  the  proper  every  good  citizen  might  properly  engage  in 

disposal  of  the  public  lands  and  the  preven-  controversy  against  all  who  show  a  different 

tion  of  water-power  monopoly,  •  he   recom-  attitude.     But  it  is  not  the  part  of  any  one 

mended  the  enactment  of  bills  prepared  by  man   or  any   group   of  men   to  advise   the 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    All  this  does  country    that    the    Taft    administration    is 

not  look  like  anything  that  can  be  fairly  con-  recreant  in  all  these  respects,  unless  upon  the 

sidered  as  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Ad-  clearest  exhibition  of  facts, 
ministration  toward  conservation.     On   the 

contrary,  the  President  has  given  to  the  na-  ^^^_        Secretary  Ballinger  has  asked  for 

tional  movement  a  new  impetus.    The  con-  aitt^nt      a  full   inquiry  at  the  hands  of 

troversies  of  the  hour  must  not  be  permitted  Ohargea      (ingress.     A  joint  commission 

to  obscure  or  belittle  in  the  public  mind  the  consisting  of  six  members  of  each  House  has 

real   service   that    President  Taft   has   ren-  already  been  selected,  and  there  is  ao  reason 

dered  and  is  now  rendering  to  the  cause.  to  believe  that  its  inquiry  will  be  other  than 

sweeping  and  complete.     It  is  our  opinion 

^          There   are   times  when   contro-  that  the  fair-minded  citizen  can  afford   to 

J^«#t      versy,  however  unpleasant,  is  not  await  the  results  of  this  inquiiy  before  ac- 

'^^^'''^    to  be  shirked  by  those  who  have  cepting  as  conclusive  the  charges  that  have 

a  proper  sense  of  duty.      There  are  other  been  made  against  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

times  when  controversy  is  not  only  needless,  terior.     When  the  charges  were  originally 

but  when  it  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  made  they  were  brought  personally  to  Mr. 

Copmrbc  1999.  by  Tbc  RiTiiw  or  Rivtews  Company 
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Taft,  who  investigated  them  and  gave  to  the  Service,  had  been  actively  connected  with  the 

press  an   extended   letter   fully  exonerating  newspaper  attacks  upon  Secretary  Ballinger 

Secretary  Ballinger  and  bringing  about  the  and  the  Interior  Department  and  had  aided 

dismissal  from  the  Land  Office  of  the  field  Glavis  in  the  preparation  of  his  articles,  pre- 

agent,    Mr.   Glavis,   who  had   brought   the  sumably  those  which  have  appeared  in  Col- 

charges  with  the  assistance  of  men  employed  Hers  fVeekly,  Mr.  Pinchot,  having  made 
in  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Agricultural  *  his  own  statement  of  the  conditions  creating 

Department.    The  whole  matter  was  inves-  what  he  deemed  a  public  emergency  of  the 

tigated    by    Attorney-General    Wickersham,  gravest  sort,  praised  Price  and  Shaw  as  patri- 

who  could  have  had  no  other  motive  except  ots  in  the  highest  sense,  and  characterized  the 

the  finding  out  of  the  truth  and  the  protec-  discharged  Glavis  as  '*  the  most  vigorous  de- 

tion  of  the  Taft  administration   from  any  fender  of  the  people's  interests."    There  are 

taint  of  dishonor.  a  good  many  circumstances  that  should  be 

kept  in  mind  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of 

j^^         Mr.  Glavis,  some  weeks  after  his  this  letter.     The  office  of  Chief  Forester  is 

Attitude      dismissal,  appeared  in  the  pages  a  subordinate  one  in  the  Administration,  and 

of    Collier  s    Weekly    with    an  for  a  man  holding  any  executive  post  what- 

elaborate  statement  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  soever  to  carry  an  attack  upon  the  Adminis- 

in  a  most  damaging  way  upon  Secretary  Bal-  tration    into   the   halls  ot   Congress   would 

linger.  Commissioner  Dennett  of  the  Land  seem  to  have  no  immediate  object  except  his 

Office,  and  other  officials.     With  respect  to  own  dismissal  from  the  public  service. 

this  statement,  as  also  to  the  Glavis  charges 

in  general,  Mr.  Wickersham  was  widely  re-  ^^  Attack  Apart  from  the  obvious  official 
ported  as  saying  that  the  damaging  effect  was  ^pon  the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Pinchot's 
due  to  the  suppression  of  various  letters,  tele-  '^^'  *  action,  there  was  involved  an 
grams,  and  documents  that  would  have  led  attack  upon  the  President  of  a  peculiarly 
the  reader  to  a  wholly  different  inference,  direct  and  personal  sort.  When  Glavis,  last 
Mr.  Wickersham *s  investigation  was  a  labori-  summer,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment 
ous  one  and  it  is  declared  that  Mr.  Glavis  of  the  Cunningham  coal  claims  in  Alaska  by 
was  given  every  opportunity  to  make  good  the  Public  Land  Office  and  the  Interior  De- 
his  charges.  It  is  further  declared  that  the  partment,  he  took  his  complaints  to  Mr. 
Attorney-General  and  the  President  were  Pinchot,  who  belonged  to  a  different  depart- 
not  only  in  possession  of  everything  that  Mr.  ment  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Pinchot, 
Glavis  and  others  criticising  the  Interior  De-  deeming  the  matter  serious,  advised  Glavis 
partment  could  bring  forward,  but  also  had  to  carry  it  directly  to  the  President,  and  fur- 
access  to  very  much  else  which  Mr.  Glavis  ther  took  it  upon  himself  to  send  Mr.  A.  C. 
could  not  know,  and  therefore  that  the  con-  Shaw,  a  lawyer  in  the  Forest  Bureau,  from 
elusions  of  President  Taft  and  the  Attorney-  Washington  to  Chicago  to  assist  Glavis  in 
General  rather  than  those  of  a  discharged  giving  form  to  his  attack  upon  Secretary  Bal- 
field  agent  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  pub-  linger  and  Commissioner  Dennett.  In  tak- 
lic  unless  one  is  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  ing  this  unusual  course  Mr.  Pinchot  was 
doubt  the  good  faith  and  veracity  of  the  na-  able  to  rely  not  only  upon  his  own  sense  of 
tion's  chief  magistrate  and  the  head  ot  the  public  duty  but  also  upon  his  close  personal 
Department  of  Justice.  friendship  with  President  Taft.     Mr.  Taft 

accepted    Forester    Pinchot's   action    in    the 
Pinchot' a     ^^   ^^   ^^^^^  Congress   had   de-  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended.    There  was 
utter  to     cided,    at    Secretary    Ballinger's  fairly  to  be  implied  Mr.  Pinchot's  willing- 
^'^      request,  to  inquire  fully  into  the  ness  to  accept  President  Taft's  conclusions 
charges  made  against  the  Interior  Depart-  after  he  had  looked  into  the  matter.     Yet, 
ment,  arid  also  into  the  Forest  Service  in  so  weeks    after    the    President    and    Attorney- 
far  as  associated  with  the  matters  under  dis-  General  had  discredited  the  Glavis  charges, 
pute,   that  a  remarkable  incident  occurred.  Mr.  Pinchot  in  effect  rebukes  the  President 
Senator    DoUiver,    of    Iowa,    read    on    the  before  the  Senate  and  the  country  by  entitling 
floor    of    the    Senate    a    long    letter    from  Glavis  "  the  most  vigorous  defender  of  the 
Mr.   Gifford    Pinchot,   head   of   the    Forest  people's  interests."     It  would  seem  clear  to 
Service,   acknowledging   that   Mr.   Overton  the  dullest  mind  that  such  an  incident  must 
Price,  the  Assistant  Forester,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  be  followed  by  Mr.  Pinchot's  leaving  office 
Shaw,  a  lawyer  connected  with  the  Forest  under  President  Taft. 
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Tin  Authan  Meanwhile,  the  very  damaging 
of  Ptw  and  disturbing  attacks  upon  the 
'^'  Interior  Department  were  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  and  it  was  constantly 
rumored  that  these  attacks  were  really 
emanating  from  the  Forest  Service,  although 
'some  of  them  appeared  as  coming  from 
Glavis.  An  inquiry  made  in  December,  on 
behalf  of  this  magazine,  as  to  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Ballingcr's  declaration  that  the  news- 
paper attacks  were  being  aided  by  officials  in 
the  Forest  Bureau,  was  met  with  the  most 
explicit  and  vigorous  denial.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  relation  of  Mr.  Pinchot  and  his 
assistants  to  the  Glavis  charges  had  ended 
with  the  original  presentation  of  the  matter 
to  President  Taft  last  summer.  But  later,  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Dolliver,  Mr.  Pinchot 
not  only  admits  that  these  officials  in  his 
bureau  had  been  active  in  the  newspaper 
campaign,  but  he  glorifies  them  in  what  they 
had  been  doing.  He  says  they  had  been  im- 
periling their  positions  and  their  life  work 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  This  would 
have  seemed  more  plausible  if  they  had  not 
been  doing  it  secretly,  anonymously,  or  with 

denials.       Even    it   Secretary   Ballinger  had  hon.  ciitord  pinchot,  of  new  vork. 

been  a  bad  man,  — C/f  which  we  have  as  yet  no 

proof  whatsoever,  but  very  much  testimony  amazing  recklessness  and  inexactitude  of 
to  the  contrary, — public  sympathy  would  some  of  the  statements  made  about  the  can- 
have  been  turned  his  way  by  scandalous  as-  celing  of  land  withdrawals  in  the  interest 
saults  on  his  official  integrity  prepared  and  of  the  so-called  Water  Power  Trust,  Under 
abetted  by  officials  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov-  the  circumstances,  the  only  course  that  Presi- 
ernment  acting  in  the  dark  and  under  cover  dent  Taft  could  take  was  to  order  the  re- 
of  some  other  man's  name  rather  than  com-  moval  of  Mr.  Pinchot  and  of  his  associates, 
ing  out  openly  in  their  own  names.  Messrs,  Price  and  Shaw,  which  he  did  on 

January  7. 
^^        In   short,    Mr.    Pinchot  had   rc- 
ShiuKi  Hapt  ferred  the  Cunningham  claims  to         /.,„*o(       Mr-  Taft  had  greatly  desired  to 
Aei/pniri     ^j^^  President  and  the  President       a*  a  e«a(    keep    Mr.    Pinchot   at    his   post, 
had  made  the  subject  his  own,  had  looked  '^"        Presidents    and    cabinet    officers 

into  it,  passed  upon  it,  and  announced  his  come  and  go.  They  are  more  or  less  ama- 
decision.  Under  these  circumstances  there  teur  administrators,  under  our  American 
was  nothing  for  Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  sub-  system.  But  we  arc  beginning  to  build  up 
ordinates  to  do  but  to  accept  the  Taft  verdict  in  our  Government,  as  is  true  in  all  foreign 
and  keep  on  with  the  work  of  their  own  governments,  a  group  of  great,  permanent, 
bureau,  or  else  to  resign  their  posi-  non-political  administrators  who  arc  heads 
tions  under  Mr.  Taft  and  step  out  where,  of  some  important  bureau  or  branch  of  scf- 
as  private  citizens  and  advocates  of  the  con-  cntific  work.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Wolcott. 
1  movement,  they  could  fight  openly  now  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
;  freely.  To  keep  their  offices  National  Museum,  while  formerly  head  of 
while  devoting  themselves  secretly  to  the  the  Geological  Survey.  Such  another  was 
most  active  attacks  upon  the  Administration  the  late  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  for  so  many 
was  not  to  justify  the  high  praise  that  Mr.  years  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  di- 
Pinchot  accorded  to  his  assistants.  It  is  not  rector  of  the  Census.  In  this  class  to-day  are 
true  that  there  was  any  emergency  whatso-  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con- 
ever  which  could  justify  such  breaches  of  gress;  Dr.  Ncill,  Commissioner  of  Labor; 
discipline.      It  would  seem   to  go  with  the    Mr.  John  Barrett,  at  the  head  of  the  Bur- 
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of  the  American  Republics.    In  every  depart-  servation  were  largely  Mr.  Pinchot's  policies, 

ment  of  administration  there  ought  to  be  A  sense  of  our  wasteful  use  of  our  resources 

high  permanent  officials  enjoying  public  con-  was   finally   aroused,   and   the  conservation 

fidence  to  the  greatest  extent.    We  have  had  movement  became  national, 
such  a  man  in  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of 

the  Forest  Service.     He  was  probably  more  ^^^  "Poiioiea"  ^^'  Taft  as  a  cabinet  adviser  of 

widely    known    than    any    other    executive  and  the       President    Roosevelt    was    fully 

official  of  the  United  States  Government  ex-  '""*''    ^"  identified  with  the  development 

cept  the  President  himself.     He  seemed  to  of  the  conservation  policies.      Furthermore, 

have  been  prepared  by  Providence  to  do  a  Mr.  Taft,  as  a  trustee  of  Yale  University 

great  work  for  this  country  in  a  time  of  and  as  a  fellow-alumnus  of  Yale  with  Mr. 

critical  need.  Pinchot,  was  in  close  relation  to  the  work 

of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  which 
^  He  had  inherited  an  interest  in  had  been  created  under  Mr.  Pinchot's 
Practical  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  had  guidance  and  in  accordance  with  his  broad 
Ideal  ct  prepared  himself  by  thorough  policies  as  well  as  his  technical  theories, 
study  at  home  and  abroad.  When  in  the  Mr.  Taft  had  no  thought  of  losing  Mr. 
feeble  beginnings  of  our  national  forest  policy  Pinchot  from  the  work  he  was  doing  as 
we  needed  some  one  to  bear  the  brunt  and  do  Chief  Forester.  Certainly,  in  appointing 
the  work,  Mr.  GiflEord  Pinchot  was  recog-  Mr.  Ballinger,  of  Seattle,  as  Secretary  of  the 
nized  as  the  right  man;  and  he  has  justified  Interior,  the  President  had  no  thought  of  a 
all  expectations  many  times  over.  He  did  possible  clash  of  views  within  his  own  ad- 
not  work  for  the  salary, — ^which,  indeed,  he  ministrative  family.  Mr.  Ballinger  has  all 
never  accepted, — nor  for  any  personal  re-  along  professed  the  most  complete  loyalty  to 
wards,  direct  or  indirect.  He  was  like  a  the  principles  and  specific  policies  of  the  con- 
man  who  had  seen  a  great  vision  of  the  servation  movement.  He  professed  to  find, 
future  glory  of  his  country ;  and  what  he  saw  however,  that  his  predecessor  and  intimate 
as  a  pure  idealist,  he  followed  as  a  trained  friend,  Mr.  Garfield,  had,  in  a  most  com- 
and  practical  man.  For  Mr.  Pinchot  has  not  mendable  spirit  of  zeal  for  public  protection 
merely  dreamed  dreams  or  made  occasional  and  welfare,  stretched  executive  discretion  a 
utterances.  He  has  worked,  through  these  little  too  far  in  some  directions.  Mr.  Ballin- 
long  years,  with  an  energy  and  a  fidelity  to  ger  did  not  find  authority  for  having  the  for- 
details  that  would  have  worn  out  half  a  ests  on  the  Indian  reservations  managed  by 
dozen  ordinary  men.  Much  of  the  time  he  officials  of  another  department.  Nor  did  he 
has  worked  against  public  indifference  where  find  warrant  in  law  for  protracted  withdraw- 
there  ought  to  have  been  enthusiasm,  and  all  als  of  public  lands  from  private  sale  and  set- 
of  the  time  he  has  worked  against  the  most  tlement  under  the  land  laws  while  waiting 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition  of  a  very  for  Congress  to  change  the  statutes.  There 
dangerous  class  of  wrongdoers.  It  is  not  so  were  certain  methods  of  financing  irrigation 
hard  to  oppose  the  law-breakers  who  have  projects  under  the  Reclamation  Service  that 
no  standing  in  the  community  and  whose  Mr.  Ballinger  regarded  as  illegal.  In  all 
offenses  are  of  a  sort  that  cause  them  to  be  these  matters  Mr.  Ballinger  states  his  case 
regarded  as  social  enemies.  But  offenses  exceedingly  well.  The  recommendations  in 
against  the  land  laws,  and  against  the  in-  Mr.  Ballinger's  annual  report  go  as  far  in 
terests  of  the  Government  and  the  people  the  direction  of  the  policies  of  the  conserva- 
in  the  forests,  the  minerals,  and  the  streams  tionists  as  the  most  sanguine  of  the  progres- 
of  the  national  domain,  have  been  so  general  sives  could  wish, 
and  80  popular  that  it  takes  a  very  brave  and 

unselfish  man  to  stand  up  every  day,  year  ^^^         Yet  Mr.  Pinchot  feels  that  Mr. 

after  year,  fighting  the  battle  of  an  indifferent  Leader  of  a   Ballinger's    real    sympathies   are 

public,    represented    at    Washington    by    a  ^'^"^^  ^     with  the  private  development  and 

somewhat  hostile  Congress,  while  at  the  same  exploitation  of  natural  resources  in  the  West 

time  trying  to  arouse  the  present  generation  while  his  own  mission  is  to  make  sure  that 

to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  future,  and  try-  private  interests  shall  not  transgress  public 

ing  to  convert  Congress  to  a  support  of  the  right  and  policy.    Mr.  Pinchot's  great  work 

new  polides  relating  to  the  public  domain,  has  made  a  crusader  of  him  and  his  attitude 

All  this  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  has  done.    The  is  necessarily  militant.    In  our  judgment  he 

co-called   "  Roosevelt  policies  "   as   to   con-  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  allowing  his 
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PROF.    HENRY    S.   CRAVES,    OF   THE   YALE   SCHOOL   OF   FORESTflY 

(Mr.  I-lnrhot'a  fiuccp»or  as  Chl.'f  fr'aivaler) 

official  conduct  and  utterances  to  be  guided  Pinchot  and  Ke  can  probably  serve  it  in  pri- 

by    the   advice    of   his    friend    and    superior  vate    life   just   as  ably   as   in    public   office, 

officer,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  though  most  of  us  who  have  always  been  his 

But  the  STcat  work  Mr.  Pinchot  has  per-  admirers  and  supporters  were  very  anxious 

formed  for  the  country  cannot  be  undone  or  that  he  should    remain  at  the  head  of  the 

forgotten.     We  know  Mr.  Pinchot  to  be  a  Forest  Service.     As  to  Mr.  Ballinger,  there 

devoted  public  servant.     About  that  there  is  will  be  nothing  that  his  opponents  will  be 

no  question.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  restrained    from    making   public    before   the 

that  we  must  accept  Mr.  Pinchot's  opinion  Congressional  commission  of  inquiry.     The 

of  the  infallibility  of  Glavis,  or  regard  his  American  public  does  not  wish  to  believe  ill 

ability  to  judge  legal  facts  as  better  than  of  any  man  who  attains  the  great  position  of 

that  of  the  Attorney-General.     Nor  must  wc  a  cabinet  officer.    Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute 

conclude  that  Secretary  Ballinger,  who  has  that  could  have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Pinchot 

always  enjoyed  a  high   reputation,   is  lack-  was  the  prompt  selection  by  President  Taft  of 

ing  either  in  conscience  or  intelligence  as  a  Mr.  Pinchot's  ovm  friend  and  pupil,  Henrj' 

public  officer,  even  though  some  leaders  of  S.   Graves,   the  head  of  the  Yale   Forestry 

the  conservation  crusade  do  not  trust  him.  School,   to  be  his  successor.      We  shall    all 

ilie    conservation    movement    needs    Mr.  stand  firmer  than  ever  for  "  forestri." 
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The  Mew  ^^  *^  ^^^^  therefore,  to  be  inferred  ation  is  adopted  should  offer  positive  en- 
ChM  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pinchot  couragement  to  the  practice  of  forestry,  in- 
involves  any  change  in  the  admin-  stead  of  standing  as  an  obstruction, 
istration  oi  the  Forest  Service.  On  the  con- 
trary, President  Taft  has  given  the  country  f^^^^^^  Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  the 
distinctly  to  understand,  from  his  choice  of  the  Tax  forestry  expert,  in  an  address  at 
Mr.  Pinchot*s  successor,  that  the  policy  and  ^*  *"  Washington  last  month,  after 
work  of  the  bureau  are  to  suffer  no  rever-  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  forestry  is 
sal.  The  new  chief  of  the  service,  Prof,  now  practiced  on  not  more  than  i  per  cent. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  left  his  position  as  Mr.  of  the  timber  lands  privately  owned  in  this 
Pinchot's  chief  assistant  in  the  old  division  country,  made  the  following  pertinent  ob- 
of  forestry  to  become  director  of  the  Yale  servations: 

Forestry  School,  which  has  trained  so  niany  We  tax  our  forests  under  the  general  prop- 
men  for  work  as  Government  supervisors  erty  tax,  a  practice  abandoned  long  ago  by 
of  forests  throughout  the  country.    Professor  other  great  nations     In  fact,  we  are  the  only 

r>             i-t_     Ti5       T>'     u  4.  u*-J«ix'    ^*,..M^A  advanced  nation  with  the  crop  of  standing  tim- 

Graves,  like  Mr.  Pmchot  himself,  studied  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^„^^^,  ^^^  ^^„     ^^  1^^^  ^^  f^^^^^^ 

forestry  abroad  before  there  were  opportu-  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  crop,  the 

nities  on  this  side  of  the  water  for  technical  holding   of    young   forests   until    they   mature 

instruction  in  forestry.    His  equipment  prob-  means  financial  loss  to  the  owner.    Under  such 

,  ,                   1                    11    \_  ^r^^  ^i  L'  conditions    the    establishment    of    new    forests 

ably  approaches  more  closely  to  that  of  h  s  ^^^^^^  ^  expected.    I  believe  that  the  taxation 

predecessor  than  that  of  any  one  else  avail-  of  forest  lands  should  be  based  upon  the  yield, 

able  for  the  office,  and  since  his  appointment  when  the  .timber  is  cut.    The  timber  should  be 

he  has  expressed  himself  as  fully  in  sympathy  taxed  separately  from  the  land,  and  only,  like 

•  L   ^i-     T>'     L  -.               ^  ^c  ^»^»»^«r«,«>.v.>  other  crops,  after  it  is  harvested.     The  land 

with  the  Pinchot  program  of  conservation,  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  annually.    The  tax  on 

which  has  become  the  national  policy.  the  timber  itself,  when  cut,  and  an  annual  tax 

upon  the  land,  exclusive  of  the  timber,  is  prac- 

^    ^       In  the  national  forestry  agitation  tjcal,   certain,   and   fair,   and   well  adapted   to 

forest                    .      , *k«4.    «.^«    i:**!-  American  conditions  of   forest  investment.     It 

^S^i'Jn       ^r^^'^    danger    that    too    little  ^^^,^   j^^^^^  ^  permanent   revenue  from   the 

thought  will  be  given  to  the  prac-  forests,  in  place  of  a  temporary  one.     Such  a 

tical  and  immediate  programs  of  legislation  law  would  be  a  tremendous  improvement  over 

in  the  different  States.     It  must  be  remem-  the  present  system  of  taxation,  which  encour- 

bered  that  four-fifths  of  the  forests  are  in  the  =>««.  ^^J^^^^T^J^^^^^^S  arc 

hands  of  private  owners  and  can  be  protected  i^ere  recommended   and   indorsed  by  the   Na- 

only  by  State  laws.    Some  of  the  States  have  tional  Conservation  Association,  cannot  be  gen- 

alrcadv  made  a  good  beginning  in  an  attempt  erally  adopted  without  amendment  to  the  con- 

j     •   •  ^        S^«^:„^  i«,.,«  4.v»..  ♦u-.  .^^o«ro,^  stitutions  of  many  of  the  States,  but  a  growing 

to  administer  effective  laws  for  the  preven-  ^^^y^^  j„^^^^^^  j„^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^'jj,  ^^^^^,  ^^^^ 

tion  of  forest  fires,  but  there  must  be  uni-  amendments  and  open  the  way  for  a  system  of 

formity    in    such    regulations.      Legislatures  forest  taxation  which  will  really  encourage  the 

should  not  stop  with  fire  prevention,  how-  J^olding    of    timber    and    the    reforestation    of 

VT     *u            u«  '^     ^^}'^.r  «f  ^r.^r.^^r»  lattds   othcrwisc   of   little   economic   value.     In 

ever.    No  thoroughgoing  policy  of  conserva-  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  g^^^^^   ^^^p^  j^^^^  ^1^^^^^  ^^^^ 

tion  can  be  put  in  force  until  our  present  tax-  taken  to  this  end. 

ation  system  is  radically  changed.     It  is  idle  As  has  been   well   said,  "  It  is  better  from 

to  go  on   taxing  the  standing   timber  year  every  side  that  forest  land  should  yield  a  moder- 

£^                 4.  -u        ^^  .«»«  ««  «.:n»ki^  ^«».«  ate  tax  permanently  than  that  it  should  yield  an 

after  year  at  the  same  rate  as  tillable  farm  excessive  revenue  temporarily,  and  then  cease 

lands  and  expect  the  owner  to  refrain  from  to  yield  at  all." 
cutting  off  the  trees  and  thus  producing  a 

revenue.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  tax  land  and  Since  the  first  Conservation  Com- 
timber  separately  and  collect  the  timber  tax  ^commhalon  mission  created  by  President 
when  the  trees  are  cut  off.  Students  of  the  Roosevelt  a  number  of  other 
subject  are  agreed  that  this  is  a  perfectly  bodies  having  for  their  object  the  conserva- 
feasible  and  rational  course,  and  it  would  tion  of  our  natural  resources  have  come  into 
undoubtedly  lead  to  true  conservation  of  existence.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  in 
timber  resources  in  States  where  at  present  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  these  organi- 
the  tendency  is  in  the  contrary  direction.  As  zations  and  their  different  functions  a  few 
matters  stand,  all  that  mitigates  the  burden  explanations  may  not  be  amiss.  First  in  the 
of  taxation  on  our  forests  is  the  fact  that  the  order  of  creation  came  the  National  Con- 
general  property  tax  is  loosely  administered  servation  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
in  this  country.    But  whatever  system  of  tax-  dent  Roosevelt.     This  was  the  central  of- 
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Acial  bod]'  whose  purpose  was  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  various  Government  oiGccs 
already  engaged  in  conservation  work  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  various  State  conserva- 
tion commissions  appointed  by  the  governors 
and  the  conservation  committees  appointed 
by  the  national  organizations.  This  Roose- 
velt commission  was  later  rendered  inopera- 
tive by  the  Tawney  amendment  to  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  bill  of  March  4,  1909.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Conservation  was  established 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  of  governors  and 
national  organizations  in  December,  1908. 
The  object  of  this  committee  was  to  act  as 
a  clearing  house  among  the  State  conserva- 
tion commissions  and  other  conservation 
committees  with  a  view  to  advising  each 
body  of  action  by  the  others.  When  the 
National  Conservation  Commission  was 
rendered  inoperative  by  the  Tawney  amend- 
ment, the  Joint  Committee  assumed  its  place 
as  tar  as  was  practicable,  without,  however, 
having  any  official  character. 

if^^        There  is  also  the  National  Con- 

omciti       servation    Congress,    having    for 

its  sole  object  the  holding  of  a 

national  congress  at  which  all  organizations 

interested   in  conservation  work  are  to  be 

represented.     It  is  organized  on  much  the 
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same  basis  as  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  and  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress.  The  National  Conservation  As- 
sociation, of  which  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  is 
the  head,  is  an  unofficial  body,  made  up  of 
an  individual  membership,  its  purpose  being 
the  practical  application  of  the  conservation 
principles  declared  by  the  governors  at  their 
White  House  conference  in  May,  1908. 
These  principles  have  to  do  with  the  conser- 
vation and  proper  use  of  the  public  lands, 
waters,  forests,  and  minerals,  and  the  health 
of  the  people.  Membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion is  open  to  all  American  citizens,  and  it 
is  to  this  association  that  business  men  and 
all  other  individuals  who  desire  to  forward 
conservation  work  should  apply  their  ener- 
gies, for  it  offers  to  all  individuals  a  national 
medium  for  practical,  constructive  work. 


The  commission  to  investigate 
the  Ballinger-Pinchot  matter  con- 
ffuMf/oM  gjjjj  ^f  j^^pj^,^  members,  six  from 
each  House.  The  Senate  raemhers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-President  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota;  Senator 
Root,  of  New  York;  Senator  Sutherland,  of 
Utah;  Senator  Flint,  of  California;  Senator 
Paynter,  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator  Hughes, 
of  Colorado,  The  House  members,  who 
would  ordinarily  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  were  elected  by  the  House  itself, 
four  being  Republicans  and  two  Democrats. 
The  list  is  as  follows:  Messrs.  McCall,  of 
Massachusetts;  Olmsted,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Denby,  of  Michigan;  Madison,  nf  Kansas; 
James,  of  Kentucky,  and  Graham,  of  Illinois. 
The  question  of  allowing  Speaker  Cannon  to 
appoint  the  members  of  this  committee  pro- 
voked a  lively  debate;  and  the  insurgent  Re- 
publicans, in  conjunction  with  the  Demo- 
crats, were  able  to  beat  the  regulars.  The 
Democrats,  who  wish  campaign  material  for 
the  Congressional  elections  this  coming  au- 
tumn, naturally  desire  to  make  all  they  can 
out  of  charges  against  the  Republican  admin- 
istration of  the' Interior  Department.  The 
insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  odds 
with  Speaker  Cannon,  and  were  ready  to 
seize  an  opportunity  to  attack  his  prestige. 
It  was  pretended,  moreover,  that  he  might 
appoint  a  committee  more  favorable  to  Mr. 
Ballinger  than  to  Mr.  Pinchot.  This  was  a 
narrow  view,  because  everything  in  the  situ- 
ation would  have  compelled  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  just  as  fair-minded  a  committee  as 
the  House  itself  would  select. 
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sonal  and  political  make-up.  The  Demo- 
crats  had  previously  selected  Mr.  Rainey,  of 
Illinois,  together  with  Mr.  James,  as  their 
members  of  the  committee;  but  Mr.  Rajney 
is  the  member  who  had  made  charges  against 
eminent  Republicans  and  against  relatives  of 
Presidents  Taft  and  Roosevelt  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  the  French  Panama 
Company.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Missouri,  the  Re- 
publican caucus  substitute  for  Mr.  Rainey, 
having  declined  to  serve  on  the  committee, 
the  choice  of  the  House  Democrats  fell  on 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Illinois. 

iniurgenta  '^^^  activity  of  the  Republican 
aanfiattg  insurgents  in  the  House  and  the 
'™''"  '""  approach  of  a  Congressional  elec- 
tion have  led  to  a  discussion  during  the  past 
few  weeks  that  has  taken  on  many  phases. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  regulars  it  has 
seemed  rather  necessary  to  define  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  a  Republican?  for  the  purpose 
of  an  approaching  campaign  that  must  be 
fought  on  party  lines.  The  Republican  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  has  been  in- 
clined to  view  the  insurgent  movement  with 
alarm,  and  to  fear  lest  it  should  help  to 
bring  about  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 


SENATOR  KNtJTE  NELSO: 

(Chali'maD    o(    (be    BalllnEi' 


,   OF    MINNESOTA. 


Quality  0/ 


Under  the  circumstances,  it  was 


better  for  Mr.  Ballinger  to  have 
Cemmittei  jj,p  House  elect  the  committee. 
From  President  Taft's  standpoint,  it  could 
make  no  difference  either  way.  After  the 
House  had  decided,  on  very  short  notice  and 
in  the  absence  of  many  regulars  from  the 
chamber,  to  elect  the  House  members  of  the 
committee,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  change  the  situation  by  stating  specific- 
ally in  the  joint  resolution  that  the  Senate 
members  were  to  be  named  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  the  House  members  by  the  Speaker. 
Speaker  Cannon,  however,  did  not  wish  the 
subject  reopened,  and  the  House  members 
were  selected  in  a  Republican  caucus  on  the 
evening  of  January  19.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Madison,  of  Kansas,  is  a  so-called  "  Insur- 
gent "  Republican,  while  Mr.  James  and 
IVIr.  Graham  are  active  and  prominent  Dem- 
ocrats, who  will  lose  no  fair  opportunity  to 
bring  out  any  facts  that  would  be  valuable 
to  their  party  in  its  Congressional  campaign. 
The  entire  committee  is  admirable  in  its  per- 
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next  House.  Certain  pronunciamentos  were 
circulated  in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West 
(from  which  most  of  the  insurgent  Republi- 
can Congressmen  come)  attacking  the  insur- 
gent movement  in  the  name  of  the  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee.  It  was  as- 
serted that  President  Taft  had  known  of  this 
advance  campaign  literature,  had  given  it 
his  approval,  and  had  decided  to  withdraw 
appointment  patronage  from  the  insurgent 
members  of  the  House  and  the  so-called 
"  progressive  "  or  insurgent  Senators. 

Ml.  T.H  _<  For  several  days  the  whole  coun- 

*f.  Taft  ana  .'  ,     ,.  , 

tit  try  was  permitted  to  believe  that 
■'"«""•  President  Taft  had  actually  de- 
ddcd  to  carry  out  this  course,^for  instance, 
that  he  would  not  consult  Senators  DoUiver 
and  Cummins  in  the  matter  of  Iowa  ap- 
pointments, unless  the  Senators  should  ac- 
cept instructions  as  to  the  positions  they 
would  take  and  the  votes  they  would  cast  in 
the  course  of  their  work  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. If  this  had  been  true  it  would  have 
been  a  political  blunder  on  Mr,  Tafi's  part, 
because  the  so-called  insurgents  in  both 
Houses  were  original  Taft  men  and  have  all 
along  desired  to  work  with  the  President  as 
fully  as  possible.  They  have  at  times  felt 
themselves  to  be  better  Taft  men  than  thi; 
President  himself.  Naturally  enough,  the 
President,  as  official  head  of  the  party,  has 
felt  it  necessary  to  work  as  well  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  results,  with  the  regularly 
constituted  party  leadership  in  both  Houses. 
The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 


a  th»  Ilrrald  (W»ihtngti>n) 


■  HANU  ON  TO  THE  LIFE  PRESERVRR,  AND   i'lL  PULL 
From  I  lie  /Tciw   (New  York) 

felt  it  necessary  to  make  compromises,  and 
have  been  at  liberty  to  stand  squarely  for 
their  own  views  and  principles,  even  against 
the  Aldrich  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Cannon  leadership  of  the  House.  Mr.  Taft 
subsequently  denied  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion to  use  patronage  as  a  club  against  the 
insurgents.  He  let  it  be  known  that  a  legis- 
lative program  based  upon  what  he  himself, 
the  President,  regarded  as  party  pledges  and 
duties  would  be  for  his  own  purposes  a  suf- 
ficient criterion  of  party  orthodoxy.  He  de- 
clined to  identify  himself  in  any  way  with 
factional  differences  in  either  House.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  proper  position  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  take.  For  their  own  purposes  the 
members  of  Congress  from  V/isconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  ac- 
countable to  their  own  constituents.  The 
upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  quite 
competent  to  write  Its  own  definition  of  Re- 
publicanism, and  it  will  not  be  dictated  to  bv 
Rhode  Island  or  Maine.  But  Mr.  Taft  has 
an  equal  right  to  use  his  own  means  to  ascer- 
tain some  things  about  which  the  party,  in 
all  its  factions  and  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, might  well  agree  upon.  And  he  is  justi- 
fied in  trying  to  bring  about  harmony 
through  the  support  of  such  a  program. 
There  is  no  wide  difference  of  feeling  among 
those  making  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party.  Public  sentiment  in  both  parties  is 
strongly  "  progressive." 
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^jj^  Meanwhile,  there  has  been  an 
tjn«*rr  extraordinary  amount  of  adver- 
*""  tising  given  to  what  has  come  to 
be  tcmied  "  Cannonism  "  ;  and  associated  with 
tbe  attacks  upon  Cannonism  there  have  been 
3  gtiod  many  persona)  attacks  upon  Speaker 
C^non  himself.  The  Hon.  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  was  bom  at  Guilford,  N.  C., 
May  7,  1836,  and  is  therefore  almost 
seventy-four  years  old.  He  comes  of  old 
Quaker  stock,  and  his  family,  while  he  was 
still  a  boy,  made  their  way  to  Illinois,  having 
first  settled  for  a  time  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Can- 
non entered  public  life  at  his  adopted  home 
in  Danville,  111.,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It 
elected  again  in  November,  and  his  health  is 
spared,  he  will  have  served  forty  consecutive 
years  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
end  of  the  Sixty-second  Congreite,  excepting 
fw  one  brief  term  when  a  Democrat  cap- 
rjred  his  district.  He  is  now  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  Speaker.  Through  a  number 
'A  Congresses  he  was  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  "  watch-dog  of  the  Treas- 
ury "  he  formed  the  habit  of  great  care  to 
prevent  loose  and  improper  appropriations  of 
public  money.  He  learned  to  say  "  no  "  in 
a  quick,  firm  way,  and  to  stick  to  it  with 
a  courage  that  often  made  htm  extremely  un- 
popular. Not  only  did  he  antagonize  those 
who  had  private  motives,  but  even  more  fre- 


II'  t:aiitr  ( Bruoklrn) 


quently  those  whose  zeal  for  some  special 
public  cause  or  interest  made  them  impatient 
of  obstacles  and  ready  to  ascribe  wrong  mo- 
tives to  public  men  who  did  not  yield  to  their 
earnest  persuasions. 

„,^       As  Speaker  of  the  House,  under 
KftAorii     the  existing  rules,  Mr.  Cannon 

many  decisions  which  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp  would  have  tried  to  dodge.  We  who 
publish  newspapers  and  magazines  were  try- 
ing hard  some  two  or  three  years  ago  to  get 
white  paper  and  wood  pulp  put  on  tht  free 
list  in  a  special  bill,  while  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  tariff  undisturbed.  We  held  that 
prices  had  been  arbitrarily  advanced  through 
the  action  of  trusts  and  monopolistic  agree- 
ments. President  Roosevelt  favored  our  con- 
tention, while  Mr.  Cannon  opposed  it.  Some 
of  the  publishers  thought  Mr.  Cannon  was 
influenced  by  the  trusts  and  corporations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  the  ground  that 
the  tariff  could  not  at  that  time  be  revised 
piecemeal,  and  that  the  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical publishers  should  invoke  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  From 
his  standpoint  Mr.  Cannon  was  not  to  be 
blamed.  He  did  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  in  a  system  of  party  government  under 
which  he  was  charged  with  great  responsi- 
bilities.   Yet  such  things  make  enemies. 

For  some  years  this  magazine,  to- 
irtiuKw  gether  with  many  other  organs 
of  public  opinion,  associations, 
and  men  in  public  and  private  life,  has  ad- 
vocated a  national  forest  reserve  in  the  lower 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  another  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  England.  Mr, 
Cannon  has  opposed  the  granting  of  money 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
chase of  forest  lands  in  the  old  States  of  the 
East.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  Eastern  States,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  a  zeal  for  "  conservation,"  is 
due  to  his  attitude  on  this  subject.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Weeks,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  chairman  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain 
forest -reserve  bill  in  charge,  not  only  re- 
ported the  measure  favorably  to  the  House 
but  succeeded  in  passing  it  and  sending  it  up 
to  the  Senate  in  the  face  of  the  Speaker's 
well-known  opposition.  And  Mr,  Weeks, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Post-Officc 
Committee,  where  Speaker  Cannon  put  him 
to    succeed     Mr.     Overstreet,    of    Indiana 
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(whose  seat  was  captured  by  a  Democrat), 
is  ready  to  testify  to  the  entire  fairness  of 
the  Speaker  as  respects  the  forest-reserve  bill 
and  many  other  things. 

/In-Old-     ^^-  Cannon  undoubtedly  has  his 

Sehooi"      full  share  of  faults  and   human 

ftWrtWB-  frailties.  He  has  many  of  the 
virtues  and  some  of  the  faults  that  belonged 
to  a  period  of  intense  partisanship  in  our  poli- 
tics, in  which  the  spoils  system  played  a  large 
part,  during  the  twenty  five  years  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  His  code  of  ethics  per- 
mits him  to  be  more  indulgent  to  his  friends 
than  to  his  enemies.  He  would  risk  some- 
thing of  his  own  reputation,  for  example,  to 
help  Lucius  Littauer  keep  a  high  tariff  duty 
on  gloves,  in  view  of  Littauer's  political 
activities  in  support  of  Mr,  Cannon's  pres- 
tige and  authority  as  Speaker.  But  it  is  tj 
be  remembered  that  he  would  not  do  this 
unless  he  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lit- 
tauer schedule  would  develop  an  American 
industry  and  benefit  the  country.  The  power 
of  the  Speaker  is  so  stupendous,— not  only  as 
respects  the  fate  of  pending  measures  but 
also  as  respects  the  fortunes  of  aspiring  states- 
men seeking  committee  appointments, — that 
only  a  very  remarkable  man  could  hope  to 
survive  the  antagonisms  of  even  two  succes- 
sive terms  as  Speaker,  and  win  the  high  coprrtthi.  iws,  nr  hktI.  *  EiHne 
honor  for  a  third  time.  Yet  Mr.  Cannon  has         hon.  john  w.  weeks,  of  MAssACHUBrrrs 

won  it  for  a  fourth  time.      And  this  is  a  very  ,now  chBirmBn  of  the  House  Commtlteo  on  Va^t 

remarkable  tribute  to  the  belief  of  Congress    omces.  and  ij-picai  ot  ilie  modera  imsEnesa  laient 

and    of    the    country    in    his    honesty,    and    in     Itiul  nowndnji  Berves  tbe  country  in  CoagvesB) 

other  qualities,  especially  those  of  experience 

and  of  decisiveness,  that  give  him  eminence,  by  the  Speaker  to  the  committees  he  deems 

But  the  order  of  things  has  changed  very  appropriate.     U  the  Speaker  does  not  favor 

greatly ;  and  it  would  be  far  from  strange  if  savings  banks,  for  example,  he  can  arrannc 

tlie    next    House,    even    though    Republican,  things  so  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 

should  choose  to  pass  the  Speakership  on  to  a  cult  to  get  a  savings-bank  bill  reported   to 

younger    man,     while    also    depriving    the  the  House  and   put  upon  its  passage,  even 

Speaker  of  some  of  that  arbitrary  power  that  though  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the 

"  Uncle  Joe  "  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  House  might  wish  to  vote  in  favor  of  postal 

over  four  successive  Congresses.  savings  hanks.     It  is  true  that  at  a  certain 
hour  on    a  certain    day   a    private   member 

And  this  brings  us,  from  a  survey  might,  under  suspension  of  rules,  rise  in  his 

-C^a^ilmr'"^^  ^■■-  Cannon's  career  and  per-  place  in  order  to  offer  a  motion  discharging 

sonality,  to  some  remarks  upon  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  from  further 
what  is  called  "  Cannonism."  This,  it  should  consideration  of  the  savings-bank  bill  and  or- 
be  said,  is  quite  a  different  subject.  A  fair  dering  it  reported  to  the  House.  But  the 
definition  of  "Cannonism"  would  he  some-  Speaker,  under  the  present  system,  may  re- 
thing  like  this :  "  The  present  rules  of  the  fuse  to  recognize  the  member  rising  in  his 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  established  place  until  he  is  informed  for  what  purpose 
customs  under  which  the  Speaker  exercises  the  member  rises.  And  if  he  does  not  ap- 
the  powers  that  the  rules  confer  upon  him."  prove  of  the  purpose,  his  eye  may  fail  to  see 
Under  the  rules,  the  Speaker  appoints  the  the  member  and  he  may  recognize  somebody 
committees.    Bills  as  introduced  are  referred  else  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
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wilt  tut  ^'  '*  rather  slovenly  and  futile, — 
syiTan  and  it  is  also  somewhat  cowardly 
"""  "'  and  ignorant, — to  blame  the  Hon. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon  because  of  all  the  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  attributable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  who  Jo 
not  like  Mr.  Cannon  as  Speaker  have  the 
fullest  right  to  oppose  him,  and  those  who  do 
not  like  the  rules  as  they  stand  are  justified 
in  fighting  the  rules.  Mr.  Cannon  is  con- 
spicuous because  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  sys- 
tem which  he  did  not  create.  The  next 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  be  Re- 
publican by  a  large  working  majority.  It 
will  be  more  evenly  divided,  and  it  may  be 
controlled  by  the  Democrats.  If  the  Demo- 
■  crats  control  it,  we  shall  see  what  they  will 
do  with  the  rules.  They  fought  the  Reed 
rules  bitterly  and  denounced  Speaker  Reed 
as  a  czar ;  but  when  they  got  control  of  the 
House  themselves  and  elected  Mr.  Crisp  as 
Speaker  they  kept  the  Reed  rules  and  en- 
forced them  just  as  strenuously.  If  the  Hon. 
Champ  Clark  should  become  Speaker,  he  and 
his  Democratic  colleagues  might  find  it  very 
convenient  to  maintain  the  Cannonistic  sys- 
tem, although  they  would  naturally  seek  for 
cowiKiH.  !««■  br  P»A  Bret.  N.Y.  it  what  they  would  deem  a  more  euphemistic 

HON.  JOSEPH  c.  CANNON  name.   They  will  not  be  tender  of  the  enemy. 

(Speaker  of  llie  House)  _,  *       .         n    ■      t 

Congmt  ^  "^  Congress  of  the  United 
whose  purposes  are  without  guile.  If  the  cr™'^V  ^"^"  '^  .""  ^'""""strious,  able, 
aggrieved  member  should  pro^se  to  appeal    ,  ,  .  h^^-work.ng  body  of  men,  whos= 

to  the  House  he  would  fail  ^ain,  because  "'"«  ^^  efior^  are  not  fully  appreciated 
there  had  been  no  decision  of  the  Chair  from  ^^1^!  „?""_2Lu  ."^!.!;^•!°™!  S!"..'"  ^^ 
which  an  appeal  could  be  taken. 

j^  The  rules  of  the  House  are  very 
WoiiM       much  the  same  as  they  were  in 

""  the  days  of  Speaker  Reed,  when 
they  were  devised  by  able  men  to  prevent 
filibustering  and  obstruction  and  to  enable 
the  House  to  do  business.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  is  very  close  to  the  Speaker,  and  Jn 
any  given  case  this  committee  brings  in  a 
special  rule  fixing  the  time  when  a  final  vote 
shall  be  taken,  prescribing  the  quantity  of 
time  allowed  for  debate,  and  duly  apportion- 
ing such  time  among  the  debaters  pro  and 
con.  The  House  is,  of  course,  its  own  mas- 
ter in  the  last  resort.  A  controlling  majority 
of  the  membership  can  at  any  time,  by  act- 
ing firmly  together,  bring  about  any  chang"s 
it  may  desire  in  the  rules,  depose  one  Speaker 
and  appoint  another,  deprive  the  Speaker  of 
the  power  of  appointing  committees,  or,  in 
short,  order  its  own  affairs  in  any  way  that 
it  pleases.     It  makes  its  own  system. 


Senate  and  probably  a  fe«'  in  the  House  who 
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ought  to  be  relegated  to  private  life.    The  belatedly  upon  scandals  already  lived  down, 

chief  test  of  a  public  man  is  his  public-mind-  and  depicting  them  with  a  horrid  eagerness 

cdness.     Where  men  are  ready  to  sacrifice  and  a  total  disregard  for  proportion  and  per- 

public  interests  for  private,  selfish,  mercenary  spective, — all    for   the   misguidance   of   un- 

ends,  they  are  contemptible  figures  in  public  trained  readers  who  ought  to  have  been  told 

life  and  should  be  whipped  into  retirement,  the  rounded,  symmetrical  truth. 
This  magazine  has  never  had  any  apologies 

or  excuses  to  make  for  Congressmen  or  other  ^^  ^^^^    On  January  7  Congress  received 

public  officials  of  that  type.     But  there  has  ereatest      President  Taft's  special  message 

arisen  a  reckless  fashion  in  certaia  quarters  ««»aa«      discussing    proposed    changes    in 

of  imputing  bad  motives  to  public  men  on  the  laws  governing  railroads  and  industrial 

insufficient  evidence.     A  certain   respect   is  corporations.     The  message  is  an  elaborate 

due  to  high  office  in  itself.    A  great  branch  document  that  has  created  a  widespread  dis- 

of  our  Natienal  Government  is  impugned  as  cussion  because  it  involves  possible  changes 

a  whole,  when  mud  is  thrown  in  the  face  of  of  the  most  profound  character.     It  begins 

the  man  whom  it  has  chosen  term  after  term  with  the  recommendation  of  a  United  States 

to  fill  its  one  post  of  commanding  authority.  Court  of  Commerce,  to  be  composed  of  five 

In  no  period  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov-  federal  circuit  judges  and  to  be  given  juris- 

ernment,  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  diction  in  a  variety  of  cases  arising,  under  the 

years  ago,  has  there  been  so  high  an  average  Interstate  Commerce  laws  and  having  to  do 

of  intelligence  and  honesty  in  our  public  life  especially  with  the  regulation  of  railroads, 

at  Washington  as  at  the  present  time.  Such  cases  can  now  be  brought  in  any  of  the 

United  States  courts.    To  create  the  separate 

yj^         The     so-called     "  muck-rakers  '*  Commerce  Court  would  bring  about  a  better 

Trad§  cf  tke^^  have  sought  to  find  blameworthy  concentrated  and  more  expeditious  enforce- 

uc  -ra  •r    ^ j^jj^gg^    ^,^j   j^^yg   thrown   these  ment  of  the  Government's  control  over  the 

into  high  lights  for  sensational  purposes.    If  instrumentalities  of  national  trade.     In  con- 

they  had  sought  to  find  praiseworthy  things  nection  with  this  court  an  assistant  Attorney- 

also,  and  had  then  endeavored  to  strike  the  General,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 

just  balance,  they  would  have  created  a  very  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 

different  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  ment  of  Justice,  would  represent  the  Gov- 

Truth,  of  course,  will  usually  prevail  in  the  ernment  and   would   relieve  the   Interstate 

end.     It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  speak  Commerce  Commission  of  a  part  of  the  work 

evil  of  dignitaries,  or  to  criticise  and  con-  that  now  devolves  upon  it  when  its  decisions 

demn  the  character  and  the  motives  of  those  are  appealed  to  the  courts. 

who  have  built  for  themselves  positions  in 

public  life.  Not  only  should  the  journalist  changes  '^^^  "^^^  recommendation  in  the 
or  magazine  writer  make  sure  of  his  facts  fn  Railway  message  has  to  do  with  pooling 
before  he  prints  aspersions  upon  public  men,  ^^"'^  ^  arrangements.  The  President 
but  he  should  also  search  his  own  heart  to  says  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  agreements 
make  sure  that  he  has  the  pure  motives  of  a  between  carriers  should  not  be  permitted  cov- 
citizen  trying  to  do  his  duty,  even  though  ering  such  subjects  as  freight  classifications 
painful  and  disagreeable.  The  constructive  and  rates,  and  passenger  fares,  provided 
processes  of  reform  are  usually  more  valu-  copies  of  such  agreements  be  filed  with  the 
able  than  the  destructive.  The  dishonest  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  sug- 
public  man,  and  the  journalism  of  detrac-  gested  that  the  Commission  have  full  power 
tion  are  both  of  them  great  evils.  It  is  an  to  pass  upon  the  classifications  made  by  rail- 
open  question  which  is  the  worse.  Newspapers  roads  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates,  and  also 
and  periodicals  are  the  chief  purveyors  of  or-  that  better  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
dinary  information  about  public  affairs.  And  the  shipper  to  ascertain  the  legal  rate  that 
in  the  long  run  the  power  for  usefulness  of  he  is  to  be  charged.  It  is  recommended  also 
our  American  press  must  be  in  proportion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be 
to  Its  fairness,  justice,  and  diligent  search  empowered  to  investigate  proposed  changes 
for  the  real  facts.  The  so-called  "  muck-  of  rates,  and  to  suspend  increases  for  as  much 
rakers  "  have  had  little  to  do  either  with  the  as  sixty  days  while  looking  into  their  reason- 
reform  of  our  city  governments  or  the  re-  ableness.  Mr.  Taft  thinks  that  the  shipper 
form  of  our  national  politics.  They  have  should  have  a  right  to  choose  which  one  of 
usually  trailed  along  in  the  rear,  stumbling  two  or  three  established  through  routes  shall 
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be  made  use  of  in  tbe  movement  of  his  never  given  us.  Mr.  Taft  seems  to  be  hope- 
freight.  All  these  matters  involve  very  ma-  fill  that  the  statute  as  it  stands  may  cease  to 
terial  increases  in  the  power  of  the  Interstate  be  a  menace  to  legitimate  business,  througli 
Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  raflroads  established  interpretations  by  the  courts  that 
in  their  dealings  with  shippers.  will  make  corporations  quite  safe  if  behaving 

themselves  well,  while  putting  in  peril  those 

Bmiir9U     ^  ^^^  important  section  of  the  that  exercise  monopolistic  powxr  oppressively. 

9toek       message  has  to  do  with  prohibit-  It  is  not  easy  to  accept  Mr.  Taft's  reasoning 

ing  n^roads  from  acquiring  stock  along  this  line, 
or  in  other  ways  getting  interest  in  or  control 

of  competing  lines.  Mr.  Taft  advocates  Mr.  Taft  proceeds, — rafter  this 
such  a  prohibition.  He  would  not,  however,  itt^SjUHiiom  judicial  argument  in  favor  of  let- 
attack  existing  relationships,  but  merely  ting  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law 
regulate  future  action.  Furthermore,  wher-  remain  as  it  is, — to  propose  his  remedy  for 
ever,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  such  an  the  existing  situation.  He  would  provide 
act,  a  corporation  already  owns  as  much  as  for  a  method  of  granting  federal  incorpora- 
half  of  the  stock  of  another  company,  he  tion  to  the  good  trusts.  That  is  to  say,  he 
would  not  prohibit  the  absorption  of  the  re-  would  substitute  for  the  present  method  (of 
maining  half.  Mr.  Taft  advises  the  passage  examining  into  the  affairs  of  industrial  cor- 
of  a  law  requiring  that  interstate  carriers  porations  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  not  henceforth  issue  stocks  or  bonds  and  Labor)  a  plan  by  which  great  busi- 
except  in  return  for  their  par  value  in  cash,  nesses  w*ould  willingly  subject  themselves  to 
He  would  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  government  regulation  under  the  terms  of  a 
Commission  approve  of  the  amount  of  stock  national  incorporation  act.  Mr.  Taft  pro- 
and  bonds  to  be  issued.  These  proposals  are,  ceeds  to  argue  very  ably  in  favor  of  a  law 
of  course,  subject  to  various  modifications  in  providing  for  the  voluntary  federal  incor- 
detail.  There  are  other  suggestions,  some  poration  of  enterprises  engaged  in  interstate 
of  them  intended  to  give  the  Interstate  Com-  commerce.  In  our  opinion  his  arguments 
merce  Commission  greater  authority  to  pro-  are  convincing.  The  message  concludes  with 
tect  trainmen  in  pursuit  of  their  hazardous  a  statement  that  the  Attorney-General,  at 
work  by  the  use  of  improved  appliances.  Mr.  Taft's  suggestion,  had  prepared  a  bill 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  President's  policy  re-  providing  such  a  scheme, 
garding  further  steps  in  the  regulation  and 

control  of  railroads  by  the  Government,  and  j^        SecBetary  Nagel  had  co-operated 

in  the  settling  of  disputes  arising  in  the  ex-  wtekeraham   with  Mr.  Wickcrsham;  Senator 

ercise  of  such  control,   is  progressive,   far-  ^'"         Root  and  other  legal  advisers  of 

reaching,  and  well  worked  out  from  the  legal  the  President  had  been  consulted ;  and  the 

standpoint.  bill  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  few  da)rs 

after  the  President's  message.     The  matter 

Trusts  ^^  much  for  the  first  half  of  the  is  one  of  such  importance  that  a  protracted 
TiJtTkli  niessage.  The  second  half  deals  and  general  discussion  must  be  expected  be- 
''  with  the  Anti-Trust  law.  Here  fore  such  a  bill  can  become  a  law.  We  shall 
we  have  a  very  deliberate  and  highly  judicial  have  ample  opportunity,  therefore,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  development  of  great  corpora-  pages  of  the  Review,  to  revert  again  and  at 
tions,  the  tendency  toward  monopoly,  and  the  more  length  to  this  topic  The  bill  makes  it 
aims  and  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Anti-  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
Trust  law.  The  object  of  that  law,  Mr.  tions  to  examine  into  all  the  preliminaries  in 
Taft  says,  was  to  suppress  business  abuses,  the  case  of  every  application,  and  after  due 
"  It  was  not  to  interfere  with  a  great  volume  inquiry  to  issue  a  certificate  of  incorporation, 
of  capital  which,  concentrated  under  one  or-  It  contains  restrictions  regarding  stock  issues 
ganization,  reduced  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  insure  the  sound  and  conservative 
and  made  its  profit  thereby,  and  took  no  ad-  financial  character  of  every  certificate-holder, 
vantage  of  its  size  by  methods  akin  to  duress  Every  company  thus  incorporated  must  file 
to  stifle  competition  with  it."  What  Mr.  an  annual  report,  covering  specified  matters. 
Taft  seems  to  be  giving  us  is  that  full  and  There  is  a  clause  in  the  biU  which  authorizes 
reasonable    interpretation    of    the    Sherman  any  federal  corporation  to  hold  a  controlling 

*  T'rust  law  that  we  ought  to  have  had  interest  in  the  stock  of  kindred  State  corpo- 

X),  but  that  in  fact  the  courts  have  rations  under  certain  restrictions.     The  ex- 
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tent  to  which  this  would  justify  a  great  hold- 
ing company  like  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  has  naturally  been  discussed  in 
the  newspapers.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
this  clause  is  in  no  way  essential  to  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  and  it  would  naturally  be 
made  the  subject  of  thorough  debate  in  Con- 
gress before  acceptance.  In  other  words,  the 
precise  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  indus- 
trial corporations  chartered  by  the  federal 
Government  are  a  matter  quite  incidental  to 
the  project  itself.  The  Wickersham  draft 
for  a  federal  incorporation  act  is  a  note- 
worthy piece  of  constructive  work  in  law 
and  government,  and  Mr.  Taft's  message  on 
railway  and  anti-trust  laws  must  be  assigned 
the  highest  place  in  his  achievements  hitherto 
as  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  is  justified  in 
asking  the  strong  support  of  the  Republican 
party  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  a  pro- 
gram which  he  has  endeavored  to  work  out 
in  accordance  with  the  platform  of  his  party 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  leading  addresses  and 
utterances  ever  since  he  became  the  party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Yet  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  com- 
plete any  important  railroad  legislation  and 
more  difficult  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the 
Wickersham  bill  for  federal  incorporation. 

A  H<ml*  ^  *"  '*"^*^''"'^  "^  '''^  "°"'  ^'^ 
0/  toric  conference  of  State  execu- 
«o««w.  jj^^  ^,i^j  together  at  Washing- 
ton in  May,  igo8,  by  President  Roosevelt, 
there  assembled  at  the  federal  capital  last 
month  the  Governors  of  thirty  States,  meet- 
ing as  an  independent,  deliberative  body  for 
the  purpose  of  "  initiating,  inspiring,  and  in- 
fluencing uniform  laws."  While  this  con- 
gress, which  soon  came  to  te  known  as  the 
_"  House  of  Governors,"  had  no  relation  to 
the  National  Government,  and  dealt  almost 
wholly  with  matters  of  State  legislation,  it  other  one  agency  to  bring  about  uniformity 
was  addressed  by  President  Taft  and  was  a  in  such  legislation.  If  any  attempt  were  to 
thoroughly  national  gathering  so  far  as  rep-  be  made  to  secure  these  reforms  through  the 
rcscntation  was  concerned.  It  would  have  action  of  Congress  amendments  to  the  fed- 
probably  been  impossible  to  assemble  such  a  eral  Constitution  would  be  required,  and  re- 
body  at  any  other  point  than  the  city  of  cent  experience  with  the  income  tax  shows 
Washington,  The  desirability  of  securing  that  such  procedure  would  be  delayed  almost 
uniform  legislation  on  such  topics  as  Mar-  interminably.  Whether  or  not  the  results  of 
riage  and  Divorce,  Pure  Food,  Insurance,  this  recent  meeting  of  the  House  of  Gover- 
Extradition,  Child  Labor,  Direct  Primaries,  nors  come  immediately  into  view,  it  is  certain 
Convict  Labor,  Prison  Reform.  Inheritance  that  the  discussion  of  so  many  topics  of  corn- 
Tax,  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  mon  interest  in  so  public  a  manner  is  likely  to 
is  everywhere  admitted.  It  is  believed  that  have  its  influence  on  the  legislation  of  many 
the  Governors,  by  influencing  legislation  in  States,  and  such  influence  will  be  strongly 
their  respective  States,  can  do  more  than  any   in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 
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HOF.    ALFkED   C.    COSE 

(Cblet- Justice  of  new  Ciigtonui  Court) 

jf^  The  meeting  of  the  National 
Chi  Civic  Federation  at  Washington 
'**~''°"  simultaneously  with  the  confer- 
ence of  Governors  was  important  in  that  it 
gave  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion by  labor  leaders  and  the  employers  of 
labor  on  such  vital  questions  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  compensate  employees  for  injuries. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  House  of  Gov- 
ernors and  to  the  State  legislatures  of  the 
country  that  workmen's  compensation  acts, 
fair  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee, 
and  just  to  the  State,  be  uniformly  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  system  of  employers 
liability  for  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of  employment.  The  Federation  also  adopted 
resolutions  favorinE  the  adoption  of  uniform 
laws  for  the  protection  of  children  employed 
in  factories,  favoring  a  uniform  insurance 
code  for  all  the  States,  and  strongly  endors- 
ing the  conservation  of  forests  and  water 
powers.  Senator  Root  made  the  Interesting 
suggestion  that  a  commissioners'  court  be  cre- 
ated to  draft  uniform  laws.  The  Federation 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
legal  procedure. 


Tht  H*a  E*''!)'  1^'  month  President  Taft 
Cattimt  nominated  the  members  of  the 
""*  Customs  Court  authorized  by  the 
Aldrich-Payne  Tariff  law.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  this  new  court  will  be  the  Hon. 
Alfred  C.  Coxe,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second  Judicial 
Circuit.  The  other  members  of  the  court 
will  be:  Marion  De  Vries,  of  California, 
who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  Cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  New  York ;  William  H. 
Hunt,  of  Montana,  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Montana,  and  for- 
merly Governor  of  Porto  Rico;  Gen.  James 
F.  Smith,  of  California,  formerly  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  and  O.  M.  Bar- 
ber, a  lawyer  of  Bennington,  Vt  Deci- 
sions of  contested  cases  in  the  collection  of 
customs  duties  have  been  in  great  confusion 
for  several  years.  It  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  law  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  consistent  interpretations  of 
the  various  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  as 
applied  to  specific  articles.  It  is  believed 
that  by  concentrating  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  such  cases  in  a  single  judicial  body 
much  of  the  confusion  that  arises  from  these 
variations  of  interpretation  will  be  removed. 
The  new  court  will  decide  all  contested  cases 
without  appeal,  except  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality. 

imtr-stau  Pcliips  the  most  interesting 
Path  paragraphs  in  Governor  Hughes' 
'^"^  message  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature last  month  were  those  that  announced 
the  Harriman  bequest  to  the  State  of  lands 
for  a  State  park,  and  of  $i,ooo,oco  of  the 
Harriman  fortune  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  other  land  adjacent.  The  io,000  acres 
which  the  late  railway  financier  desired  to 
bequeath  to  the  State  is  situated  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  money 
added  to  the  bequest  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing adjacent  land,  together  with  a  fund 
of  $1,625,000  given  by  wealthy  citizens  of 
New  York,  will  make  possible  the  acquisition 
of  large  areas  between  the  Harriman  estate 
and  the  Hudson  River.  This  latter  gift  to 
the  State  is  conditional,  however,  on  the 
transfer  to  another  site  of  the  State  prison, 
which  the  State  had  planned  to  place  near 
Highland  Lake,  and  on  the  appropriation  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  park  is  to  be  located,  of  money  for  its 
share  of  the  cost.  There  is  already  a  public 
reservation,  known  as  Palisades  Park,  ex- 
tending along  the  river  to  the  southward. 
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Mayor  caynor  and  his  family 

(From  a  photoRrapli  laken  last  nmnth  In.  Ihe  Mayor's  ofllcp,  CUy  Hall,  New  York) 

This  reservation  was  established  by  the  joint  York  if  a  mayor's  appointees  had  even  nega- 

action  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  tive  virtues.   We  have  now,  it  seems,  reached 

Jersey.    The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  For-  a  stage  of  advancement  when  merely  negative 

est  Reserve  stretches  northward  from  Stony  qualities  no  longer  suffice.     It  is  not  enough 

Point  to  Cornwall,  and  westward  for  a  con-  that  the  head  of  a  city  department  shall  re- 

siderable  distance.     Thus  the  union  of  these  frain  from  graft  and  other  forms  of  flagrant 

projects  will  give  to  New  York  and   New  iniquity  while  in  office.    Thanks  to  the  edu- 

Jcrsey  a  unique  and  invaluable  public  park,  cational  campaign  conducted  by  the  Bureau 

guarded  from  encroachment  for  all  time,  and  of  Municipal  Research  and  other  agendes, 

providing  a  recreation  ground  for  all  who  the  public  is  beginning  to  demand  some  evi- 

wish  to  use  it.     Mr,  George  W.  Perkins,  dence  of  fitness  for  office  beyond  the  cus- 

who  has  been  identified  from  the  beginning  ternary  certificate  of  good  character  that  a 

with  the  admirable  work  of  the   Palisades  man's  friends  arc  always  ready  to  give  him. 

Park  Commission,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  We  now  ask  what  a  man  knows  about  a 

for  the  successful  combination  of  these  three  particular  job  and   what   he  can   do  if  as- 

projects  in  one.     It  only  remains  for  the  leg-  signed    to   it.      This   test,   which   we  label 

islatures  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  "  efficiency  "  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  might 

give  their  sanction  to  the  plan.  be  applied  to  the  various  commissioners  and 
bureau    chiefs    named    by    Mayor    Gay  nor 

Magor  Oamv't'^^^      appointments      made      by  since    January    i    with    gratifying    results. 

a^i^in      ^^5"""  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  TTie  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Lederle  as 

*■■""''     during  "his  first  month  in  office  head  of  the   Health   Department;  of   Mr. 

have  more  than  fulfilled  the  promises  that  Henry  S.   Thompson   as  Commissioner  of 

were   made   for   his   administration   by   his  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and   Electricity,  with 

warmest  friends  and  admirers.     Time  was  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bcmis  as  Deputy  Commis- 

when  it  was  counted  a  great  thing  in  New  sioner;  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stover  as  Park 
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all  of  the  candidates  having  been  put  in  nomi- 
nation by  petition  instead  of  by  party  caucus. 
Former  Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald  was 
elected  by  a  small  plurality  ovef  James  J. 
Storrow,  the  candidate  chosen  by  the  fnuners 
of  the  new  city  charter  to  lead  the  reform 
movement.  The  two  other  candidates  in  the 
field,  Mayor  George  A.  Hibbard  and 
Nathaniel  H.  Taylor,  each  polled  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  votes.  Fitzgerald  had  the 
support  of  the  old  Democratic  organization 
in  Boston,  while  Storrow,  although  a  Demo- 
crat, was  generally  indorsed  by  the  frjends  of 
good  government  irrespective  of  party  afBIia- 
tions.  While  the  Mayoralty  contest  to  a 
certain  extent  dwarfed  other  features  of  the 
election,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer 
from  the  results  that  the  cause  of  municipal 
reform  suffered  permanent  defeat.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  newspapers  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  election,  the  new  City  Council 
of  nine  members,  which  replaces  the  old 
Council  of  eighty-eight,  will  be  controlled 


Commissioner,  of  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Watson 
as  Corporation  Counsel,  and  the' reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy  as  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, recognize  in  each  case  the  demon- 
strated fitness  of  the  municipal  expert  for 
duties  that  only  the  expert  can  thoroughly 
understand  or  satisfactorily  perform.  Pro- 
fessor Bemis,  as  head  of  the  Cleveland  Water 
Department,  made  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  an  administrator  that  caused  his  services 
to  be  sought  far  and  wide  by  cities  requiring 
expert  advice  in  the  management  of  municipal 
undertakings.  Such  men  are  rare  in  this  coun- 
try, but  Mayor  Gaynor  has  enlisted  a  notably 
large  group  of  them  in  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering New  York  City  for  the  coming 
four  years.' 

ji^         The  municipal   election   held   in 
Staton  ciu    the  city  of  Boston  on  January  1 1 
EitttiiH,      ^^.^^  jI^p  ^^^j  exciting  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.     In  the  first  place  the  elec- 
tion was  conducted  under  novel  conditions, 
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by  members  who  were  nominated  by  the  Mu-  ^  ^^^^  In  this  article  Professor  Fisher 
nicipal  League.  Furthermore,  the  men  /» eottt  gives  his  opinion  that  this  great 
whom  the  new  Mayor  is  to  name  as  mem-  "  '^  increase  in  the  current  yearly  ad- 
bers  of  his  departments  must  be  competent  ditions  to  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  will 
to  gain  the  approval  of  the  State  Civil  Serv-  continue  for  several  decades,  and  it  has  gen- 
ice  Commission  as  experts  in  their  respective  erally  been  assumed  by  recent  writers  on  the 
lines  of  duty.  While  the  Mayor  will  have  subject  that  we  need  not  look  for  any  help  in 
new  power  over  the  budget  and  the  city  ap-  the  dilemma  from  any  immediate  slackening 
propriations,  his  acts  and  those  of  his  sub-  in  gold  production.  But  there  are  others 
ordinates  will  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  who  are  becoming  impressed  by  certain  phys- 
supervision  and  investigation  of  a  finance  ical  facts  ot  the  Transvaal  mines,  which  have 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  done  most  to  inflate  suddenly  the  world*s 
Massachusetts.  Mayor  Fitzgerald  has  the  gold  supply,  facts  which  may  promise  some 
opportunity,  during  the  coming  four  years,  let-up,  in  the  not  distant  future,  in  the 
to  give  Boston  an  administration  that  will  **  flood  of  gold."  The  important  physical 
forever  discredit  the  charges  of  graft  and  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  outcropping 
favoritism  that  were  so  freely  uttered  dur-  main  gold  reefs  of  the  Witwater^rand  gold 
ing  the  campaign  for  his  election.  He  district  covered  a  small  area,  and  that  they 
is  pledged  to  give  the  charter  amend-  are  being  worked  out  and  abandoned.  There 
ments  a  fair  trial.  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  gold  to  be  mined  in 

the  deep-level  works,   but  this  deeper-lying 

Tke  In-      '^°    ^^*^    issut   of   thc    REVIEW  metal  offers  much  less  profit  in  the  working, 

cftoMtf  Co9i  three  articles  have  been  contrib-  even  with  the  vastly  improved  modern  meth- 

of    ong     ^^^^  dealing  with  the  increased  ods  of  mining,  than  the  rich  surface  reefs 

cost  of  living  and  its  probable  causes.    The  gave,  and  many  think  the  deepening  will  not 

subject  is  engaging  the  attention  of  students  be  extended  in  activity,  and  even  that  activ- 

and    laymen    all    over   the   world,    for   the  ity  may  be  abated.     It  is  highly  interesting 

phenomenon  is  a  world-wide  one,  but  more  in   this  connection   to  see   that   December, 

particularly  in  the  United  States,  because  the  1909,  showed  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 

increase  has  been  more  radical  here.    In  both  a  falling  off  in  Transvaal  gold  production, 

the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  as  compared  with  previous  months  of  the 

resolutions  were  introduced,  in  January,  for  year.    This  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  De- 

the  appointment  of  Congressional  committees  cember  figures  of  South  African  gold  pro- 

to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  increase,  duction  are  always  swelled,  in  proportion  to 

Many  Congressmen  feel  the  question  keenly  other  months,  by  the  "  clean-up  **  of  small 

and  personally  when  they  find  their  salaries  unreported  amounts  mined  during  the  first 

of  $7500  purchasing  no  more  now  than  the  eleven  months  of  the  year.    December,  1909, 

salaries  of  $5000  purchased  ten  years  ago.  showed  not  only  less  than  other  months  of 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  conduct-  the  year,  but  over  56,000  ounces  less  than 

ing  an  investigation  of  its  own  into  the  rapid  December,    1908.     The  entire   output    for 

and  great  increase  in  the  price  of  foods.     In  1909  was  7,275,113  ounces,  a  gain  of  222,- 

the  latter  part  of  March  there  will  be  held  496  over  1908;  this  is  less  than  the  gains  of 

a  national  conference  at   Syracuse,   N.   Y.,  recent  years, 
of  various  commercial  bodies  to  discuss  the 

disturbing  tendency  toward  higher  and  higher  j^^        This  is  the  season  of  the  year 

prices.    In  a  recent  symposium  in  the  Journal  Automobile    when  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 

of  Commerce,  American  professors  of  polit-  "             mobiles  and  their  "  accessories  *' 

ical  economy  and  others  gave  their  interpre-  hold  exhibitions  in   the  great  cities  of  the 

tation  of  the  ifundamental  causes  of  the  great  country,  to  introduce  the  cars  and  equipment 

rise  in  the  prices  of  rent,  clothing,  and  food  they  propose  to  sell  to  the  public  in  the  course 

during  the  past  ten  years,  and  with  one  ex-  of  the  new  year.     New  York  City  has  just 

ception  these  writers  attributed  the  higher  had  its  two  "  shows "  in  January,  with  an 

prices  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  enor-  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  success,  gauged 

mous  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  which,  by  attendance  and  in  immediate  sales,  that 

with  the  attendant,  and  not  less  important,  has  never  before  been  approached.     It  was 

factor  of  the  velocity  of  money  circulation,  truly  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  enter- 

is  discussed  so  clearly  by  Professor  Fisher  in  prise  of  American  engineers  and  manufac- 

this  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  turers,  to  anyone  who  remembers  the  per- 
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verse  and  expensive  machines  turned  out  in 
this  country  even  five  or  six  years  ago.  We 
present  in  this  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  two  concise  articles  telling  of  the 
present  magnitude  of  the  industry  of  mak- 
ing automobiles  and  explaining  the  value,  ab- 
solute and  compared  to  the  car  of  five  years 
ago,  of  the  typical  effective  machine  which 
can  now  be  purchased  for  $1500  or  there- 
abouts. It  is  stated  with  truth  that  thrs 
$1500  car  of  to-day,  possible  for  the  purse 
of  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  average 
business  man,  is  decidedly  more  reliable, 
economical,  comfortable,  and  handsome  than 
the  $5000  car  of  five  years  ago.  It  is 
America's  triumph  in  automobile-building. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  there  have  been  great 
improvements  in  the  higher-priced  cars,  and 
there  will  always  be  people  who  have  the 
means  and  the  enthusiasm  for  auiomobiling, 
considered  as  a  sport,  to  make  a  market  for 
the  $4000  and  $5000  cars,  with  their  grace, 
comfort,  mechanical  refinements,  long  life, 
and  high  power. 

j.^  At  the  two  "  shows "  in  New 
fMMM/ca/  York  there  were  exhibited  over 
^ '  "'  two  hundred  cars  ranging  in 
price  from  $485  to  $7000.  All  but  two 
were  gasoline-driven,  and  all  but  one 
had  the  water  system  of  cooling  the 
engine.  The  average  horse-power  was  about 
26.  To-day  a  "  little  car "  is  anything 
up  to  30  horse-power;  a  medium  heavy  car 
goes  to  35  horse-power,  and  the  heavy  cars 
run  from  .15  to  90  horse-power.  A  light 
car,  light  in  weight  as  well  as  in  horse- 
power, is  very  much  more  economical  over 
the  year's  use  than  a  heavy  one,  at  least  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
weight  difference.  In  other  words,  a  20 
horse-power  car  well  made  will  cost  to  oper- 
ate not  one-half,  but  less  than  one-fourth,  of 
what  a  40  horse-power  car  will  cost, — this 
difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  more  rapid 
wear  of  more  costly  tires  on  the  heavy  cars. 
The  tremendous  figures  of  production  of 
automobiles  given  by  Mr.  West  in  this  issue 
show  how  soon  the  average  citizen  through 
the  Middle  West  and  West  has  found  out 
these  facts.  Seven-eighths  or  more  of  the 
160,000  cars  that  will  be  sold  in  1910  will 
be  light  cars,  and  a  large  majority  of  them 
will  be  manufactured  and  sold  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Thousands  of  these 
passenger  cars  will  be  used  for  business  as 
well  as  pleasure,  by  physicians,  farmers, 
real  estate  operators,  and  salesmen. 


rj.  The  enterprising  city  of  Los 
^'^' (/""*'«  ^"^eles  conducted  the  first  im- 
""  "  '  portant  American  aviation  meet 
on  January  10-20.  Liberal  cash  prizes  drew 
to  the  contests  many  American  experts  and 
famous  foreigners.  Practically  every  type  of 
flying  craft  was  represented.  From  25,000 
to  60.000  people  watched  the  trials  with 
great  interest  each  day.  Some  remarkable 
flights  were  accomplished  and  a  number  of 
records  established.  Louis  Paulhan,  the  dar- 
ing Frenchman,  made  many  thrilling  and 
spectacular  flights,  and  proved  to  be  the  idol 
of  the  meet.  He  captured  the  record  for 
height  by  reaching  an  altitude  of  over  4000 
feet,  and  his  other  achievements  included  a 
cross-country  flight  of  21  miles  with  his  wife' 
and  short  trips  with  other  passengers,  on  onei 
occasion  going  out  over  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  American  expert,  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss,  succeeded  in  making  a  new, 
world's  record  of  55  miles  an  hour  with  a, 
passenger.  He  also  made  a  record  for  quick 
starting  in  6  2-5  seconds,  and  accomplished, 
the  shortest  record  run  on  the  ground  before 
rising.  Many  other  balloon  and  aeroplane 
flights,  though  nor  remarkable  as  changing 
records,  lent  interest  to  the  occasion  and  con- 
tributed to  make  this  American  aviation  meet 
a  notable  success.  In  France,  Louis  Dela- 
grange,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  of 


The  daring  French  aviator) 
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French  aviators,  made  a  notable  flight  of  124  Cook  were  not  revealed.  The  explorer  was 
miles  at  the  rate  of  49  miles  an  hour  on  De-  at  one  time  reported  to  be  resting  in  a  Ger- 
cember  30  last.  Five  days  later,  at  Bor-  man  sanitarium, 
deaux,  he  met  his  death  through  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  wings  of  his  aeroplane.  waathe  Whether  or  not  Dr.  Cook  ever 
Delagrange*s  death  is  the  fourth  that  has  ixptortr  reached  the  North  Pole,  a  ques- 
taken  place  among  aviators  in  four  months,  *  ^"'  tion  upon  which  the  civilized 
the  others  having  been  the  Frenchmen  world  has  had  honest  differences  of  opinion 
Lefebvre  and  Captain  Ferber  and  a  Span-  from  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  his 
iard  named  Fernandez.  The  recent  achieve-  claim,  there  can,  it  seems,  be  no  final  differ- 
ments  in  aerial  navigation,  both  at  Los  An-  ence  on  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
geles  and  elsewhere,  will  be  found  chronolog-  the  explorer's  own  belief  that  he  had  been 
ically  recorded  on  page  162.  there.     Every  competent  observer  who  met 

him  personally  has  maintained  that  he  is 
Tk€  ¥§rdiot  ^^^^  ^^'  Frederick  A.  Cook  was  quite  incapable,  morally  or  intellectually,  of 
Agafntt  the  victim  of  an  hallucination  concocting  a  colossal  scheme  to  hocus  the  en- 
with  regard  to  the  North  Pole  tire  world.  Throughout  the  whole  affair 
seems  the  only  hypothesis  that  fits  the  facts  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  plan  to  impose  on 
of  the  great  Arctic  controversy  as  they  have  the  credulity  of  mankind.  It  seems  probable 
now  come  out.  Last  month  we  noted  the  ad-  that  Dr.  Cook  actually  attained  a  very  high 
verse  decision  of  the  commission  appointed  Northern  latitude,  perhaps  came  within  a 
by  the  University  of  Copenhagen  to  examine  shorter  distance  of  the  North  Pole  than  he 
the  notes  and  memoranda  submitted  to  them  will  ever  be  credited  for.  It  is  sincerely  to 
by  Dr.  Cook's  secretary.  In  this  data,  which  be  regretted  that  he  did  not,  upon  his  return 
consisted  ot  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  ex-  tcr  civilization,  frankly  state  his  actual 
plorer's  account  of  the  North  Pole  journey  achievement.  This  was  probably  in  itself 
and  the  t>pewritten  copy  of  entries  in  noteworthy  enough  to  entitle  him  to  honor 
his  notebook  covering  the  period  from  March  and  financial  return,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
18  to  June  13,  1908,  the  time  in  which  he  compensate  him  for  the  privations  he  under- 
claims  to  have  journeyed  to  the  Pole  and  went.  It  may  be  that  his  lonely  imprison- 
back,  the  commission  found  no  evidence  suf-  ment  during  the  six  months*  Arctic  night 
ficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  Dr.  Cook  after  his  return  from  his  farthest  North  af- 
actually  reached  the  Pole.  The  original  fected  his  memory  and  judgment.  Through- 
notebook  of  the  explorer,  which  reached  Co-  out  the  whole  discussion  the  attitude  and 
penhagen  on  the  first  of  the  year,  brought  to  conduct  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
London,  it  was  reported,  by  Mrs.  Cook,  and  the  Danish  people  have  been  worthy 
was  submitted  on  January  4  to  the  commis-  of  sipcere  respect  and  admiration.  They 
sion.  This  also  was  inspected  by  the  exam-  accepted  with  dignified  enthusiasm  and 
iners  and  reported  to  contain  **  nothing  to  at  its  face  value  the  claim  of  an  Ameri- 
alter  its  judgment."  The  notebook,  the  can  explorer  against  whose  record  they 
examiners  say  in  their  verdict  made  public  had  no  suspicion.  All  through  the  trying 
on  January  19,  contains  various  alterations,  period  of  discussion,  so  often  bitter  and  un- 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  fair,  they  maintained  the  dignified  reserve 
changes  were  made  with  the  purpose  of  that  properly  characterizes  all  sincere  and 
deceiving.  At  the  *  same  time  that  these  honest  folk  while  awaiting  a  decision.  But 
facts  were  published  it  was  announced  when  the  necessary  evidence  was  not  pro- 
that  the  Explorers*  Club  of  America  had  duced  they  did  not  permit  their  desire  or 
decided  against  all  of  Dr.  Cook's  claims  their  preceding  action  to  prevent  a  decision  in 
to  have  made  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Mc-  strict  accord  with  scientific  truth. 
Kinley.    Dr.  Cook  himself  disappeared  from 

public  view  soon  after  the  departure  of  ^^  Meanwhile  the  attention  of 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Lounsdale,  for  for  the  scientists  and  explorers  is  being 
Copenhagen  with  the  typewritten  reports  of  '  directed  to  the  Antarctic  region 
his  observations.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  by  the  announcement  that  two  important  ex- 
month  his  secretary  reports  that  brief  mes-  peditions  will  at  once  proceed  completely  to 
sages  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Cook  at  conquer  the  South  Pole.  Lieutenant  Sharkel- 
widely  separated  points  in  Europe,  but  the  ton,  who  in  January  of  last  year,  it  will  be  re- 
exact  addresses  of  the  explorer  and   Mrs,  membered,  penetrated  to  within  one  hundred 


:;;  ;::«  zn:'.^T.:r..  wnc  ■llt-jal  Dr.  Madriz 
ai=::^tc^i  iljo  that  ew  resmiaxnt  felt  bv  tbe 
G:vfr^.=^e^;  ar:i  p**:^-?  oi  ^  United  States 
in  this  rrjtter  H-a?  _'u5t;!xiL 

J,  ...^  ,r  Mfanwhr.c     General      Estrada, 
t.*>iV: 'i!i»-c«iimanJcr  of  the  revolutionarj' 
"'*'        force*,  had  been  making  a  gcner- 
a"y  su>XT5stul  campaign  again^  the  govern- 
ment troops.     At  the  town  of  Rama  early 
last  month  the  anny  ot  Estrada  severely  dc- 
leaie.i    the  government   troops,  and  bj-  the 
mlililie  of  January-  the  revolutionists  had  ad- 
vanced far  enouph  to  threaten  Managua,  the 
capital 'city.      Madriz  thereupon  offered   to 
submit  the  question  of  the  Presidency  to  a 
general  election.     The  former  Mexican  Am- 
"    bassador  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Enrique 
"    Creel,  came  on  a  special  mission  to  Washing- 
',    ton  late  in  December  to  set  forth  the  attitude 
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of  Mexico  in  ^e  Nicaraguan  matter.  "  The 
asylum  granted  by  Mexico  to  ex-President 
Zclaya,"  said  Senor  Creel,  "  in  no  way  was 
an  unfriendly  act  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  and  Mexico  will  con- 
tinue acting  and  co-operating  in  full  accord 
to  consolidate  peace  in  Central  America." 
Secretary  Knox's  policy  has  been  justified  by 
its  results,  the  new  President  of  Nicaragua 
has  approved  it,  our  perfect  accord  with 
Mexico  has  been  maintained  at  all  points,  and 
public  opinion  in  South  America  is  favorable 
to  the  action  of  our  Government, 

TktHtwt  ^'"^  Wilfrid  Laurier's  proposals 
~/">io  for  national  defense  in  Canada 
"""  "  and  for  the  Dominion's  share  in 
the  imperial  army  and  navy  establishment 
contemplate  the  organization  of  a  Canadian 
militia  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the 
building  of  a  Canadian  navy  to  be  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  British  admiralty,  "  provided 
always  that  within  fifteen  days  the  Dominion 
Parliament  ratifies  the  pall."  The  plans  of  ] 
the  government  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  eleven  ships  of  war,  building  to  be- 
gin at  once,^in  Canada,  if  possible.  This 
program  is  supported  in  the  main  by  all 
parties.  The  measure  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  warships,  which  had  its  first 
reading  in  the  PBrliaoient  at  Ottawa  on 
January  12,  is  known  as  "  an  act  extending 
the  naval  service  of  Canada."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  here  that  the  calendar  year  1909 
marked  the  highest  record  ever  made  in  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Dur- 
ing 1909,  $88,000,000  worth  of  imports  from 
Canada  and  $190,000,000  worth  of  exports 
to  the  Dominion  show  the  already  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  trade.  More 
than  60  per  cent,  of  all  Canadian  imports, 
these  figures  show,  are  from  the  United 
States.  Official  figures  indicate  that  during 
the  past  decade  Canadian-American  trade  has 
more  than  doubled.  The  American  and 
Canadian  peoples  are  being  bound  closer  each 
year  by  facts  of  commerce  proximity  and 
mutual  friendliness. 


(Mr.  Durns  is  Prealdent  ot  the  I.00I 
Board  Id  1i:nElBni]  and  a  idcidIht  ot  Ihe  I 
has  JuBl  betn  returned  lo  rarllameDI  by 
majority  from  tbc  Loudon  dIMrk'l 


place  according  to  law  between  the  lOth 
and  28th  of  last  month,  the  last  day  of  poll- 
ing for  the  city  boroughs  being  January  19 
and  the  last  for  the  county  and  district  bor- 
oughs the  28th.  The  actual  voting  in  the 
great  majority  of  districts  took  place  on  the 
15th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th.  The  general 
result  was  the  return  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment to  power,  though  with  somewhat  con- 
siderably reduced  majorities.  By  January 
20  the  returns  showed  a  Unionist  galn'of 
sixty  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
have  in  this  magazine  set  forth  the  news 
of  the  memorable  Parliamentary  session  just 
closed.  The  issues  of  the  present  campaign, 
the  events  leading  up  to  their  formulation, 
and  the  leading  personalities  which  have 
figured  before  the  country  in  championing 
these  issues  are  of  much  interest  to  Ameri-' 
cans.  In  another  part  of  this  number  of  the 
Review  Mr.  Stead  tells  the  story  of  the 
campaign. 


TtrCiietieii   '^'^  British  general  elections  of 

'"  1910  formally  began  on  Januarv 

SMoteritcm   j^    ^jj^^  j^^  ^^^j  Parliament 

of  King  Edward  VII.  was  dissolved,  and 
election  writs  were  issued  to  every  con- 
stituency, summoning  the  new  Parliament 
to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  present 
month.    The  nominations  and  elections  took 


Tlw  Ubiral 


All  the  members  of  the  present 
Ministry  were  returned  by  their 
nrMnr  constituents,  and  some  of  them, 
notably  Mr.  John  Burns,  with  increased  ma- 
jorities. The  first  candidate  to  be  returned 
unopposed  was  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the 
venerable  but  still  fighting  champion  of  Tar- 
iff Reform,  who  has  represented  one  of  the 
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A   SCENE  IN   THE   CAMPAIGN   COMMITTEE  OF   THE   UNIONISTS   IN    LONDON 

I A  lyplcul  London  ctectlao  campalfin  scene.  Bhowlag  the  tDntblrifrr  In  tbe  hvadquarleta  u(  I.owlBbam.  Ibe 

lurgcBl  rjnstlliirnt^  In  the  metropollB) 

Birmingham  districrs  continuously  since  general  result  of  the  voting  seems  to  have 
1885,  but  because  of  illness  has  not  occupied  been  that  the  North  of  England,  and  all  of 
his  seat  in  the  House  for  some  time.  The  Scotland  and  Wales,  with  most  of  Ireland, 
the  so-called  "  Celtic  fringe,"  have  been 
I  '^~~'  solid  for  the  government;  the  Midlands  sec- 

I  tion,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 

favors  Tariff  Reform,  and  I^ndon,  as  was 
expected,  according  to  the  results  of  the  by- 
elections,  went  over  to  the  Unionist  camp, 
returning  33  Unionists  and  28  Liberals.  In 
the  last  House  there  were  39  Liberals  and 
22  Unionists.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  campaign  was  the  publication  on  Jan- 
uary 15  of  a  joint  manifesto  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
I  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 

;  mons,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  declaring  that 

Tariff  Reform  (the  English  equivalent  of 
what  Americans  know  as  Protection)  would 
not  increase  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
classes,  but  would  make  possible  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  taxes  on  articles  of  work- 
ing-class consumption,  and  would  lessen  un- 
employment. Premier  Asquith  on  January 
18   publicly  reiterated  his  determination  to 

1.  «,rt,.-.n    whl.-h  lllastrn.™  .he  UnlonUt  W«  ^^     ^|^     question  of  the  tight  of  the  HouSC 

V  IMk-tb]  buclKi-I  Ir  II  Hwiallsllc  one.  Is  bj  the        ,  ,        ,  .  .  • 

r,n  .artw.nim,  K.  KunklDson)  of  Lords  to  veto,  a  paramount  issue  when  the 
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Liberals  are  returned  to  power.  He  also  re- 
peated the  detennination  of  his  party  to  take 
up  the  Home  Rule  question  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

rj.  King  Albert,  the  new  Belgian 
fitptaarfitii  monarch,  who,  as  we  noted  last 
*"^"""'  month,  formally  succeeded  his 
uncle,  the  late  Leopold  H.,  on  December  23, 
is  a  close,  progressive  student  of  economics, 
and  has  already  begun  to  identify  himself 
with  the  progressive  political  and  economic 
tendencies  of  his  country.  After  the  corona- 
tion ceremonies  he  addressed  the  Parliament 
and  pledged  himself  to  work  for  the  social 
advancement  of  the  nation  and  the  elevation 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  hrs 
people.  He  made  particular  reference  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  to  an  early 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  Congo  ques- 
tion, it  being  his  great  ambition  "to  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  sovereignty  of 
Belgium  over  the  Congo."  Kinf  Albert's 
civil  list  was  fixed  by  the  Parliament  at 
3,300,000  francs,  approximately  $660,000, 
The  new  king,  studious  and  domestic,  pre- 
sents a  rather  marked  contrast  to  his  pre- 
decessor.   He  is  said  by  those  who  know  him 


(Tbia  |)hoIOKra|ih  of  the  joung  King  w[th  hia  wife 
and  cllJlilivn  fa  uniiaiinlly  InlercKllDg  bei'Siiw  it  wdb 
taken  l>y  ibc  King's  uiulheri 


well  to  have  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
workers,  and  Socialists  and  Catholics  alike 
agree  that  from  him  much  may  be  expected. 
He  knows  the  horrors  of  the  Congo  it  first 
hand.  He  is  not  consumed  by  the  love  of 
money.  Belgium,  once  the  cockpit,  is  now 
the  garden  and  the  workshop  of  Europe.  In 
Albert  I,  she  seems  to  have  secured  a  sov- 
ereign after  her  own  heart. 

Franet  "^^  "^^  French  tariff  bill  which 
AivpiiB  was  drawn  up  by  the  Tariff 
"  "''  Commission  expressly  appointed 
for  that  purpose  last  winter,  was  passed  on 
December  29  by  a  large  majority  vote,  after 
protracted  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  the  re- 
porter-general of  the  commission,  M.  Peirre 
V.  Morel,  a  staunch  protectionist  and  dis- 
ciple of  Meline,  the  father  of  French  tariff 
makers.  Although  M.  Morel  referred  to 
the  measure  as  "simply  a  work  of  economic 
defense,  menacing  no  one,"  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  aggressively  protectionist  in  char- 
acter.   As  passed  in  the  Chamber,  it  is  a  high- 
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ly  specialized  law  based  on  the  maximum 
and  minimum  principle,  containing  a  vast 
number  of  concessions  that  can  be  offered  by 
France  to  the  nations  with  which  she  trades. 
The  enacting  clause  puts  the  new  tarifi  in 
force  on  March  31  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
not  considered  likely,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  measure  in  time  for  it 
to  become  a  law  before  the  beginning  of 
1911.  In  purely  domestic  matters  the  French 
people  have  been  greatly  interested  during 
the  past  few  weeks  in  the  plans  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  new  Minister  of  Marine, 
Vice-Admiral  Boue  de  Lapeyrere,  for  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  French  navy ; 
the  projected  measure  of  the  government 
for  readjusting  the  relations  between  the 
state  and  tht  church  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  private  schools,  and  the  authorization 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  to  contract  a  loan  of  $180,- 
OCX>,ooo  for  an  elaborate  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, including  the  demolition  of  unsanitary 
buildings,  the  construction  of  new  streets, 
gardens,  and  schools. 

Our  Tariff    Almost    immediately    after    the 

Maiioni  aHh  passage  of  the  Aldrich-Payne  law 

""      last    August    negotiations    were 

begun  between  the  American  and  German 

eovemments   for  a  new  commercial   agrec- 

akc  the  place  of  our  former  reci- 


procity arrangement  with  Germany,  made 
under  the  terms  of  the  Dingtey  act.  This 
arrangement  expires  on  the  seventh  of  the 
present  month,  and  automatically  upon  that 
date  the  general  German  tariff  rates  will 
apply  to  all  imports  from  the  United  States, 
unless  in  the  meantime  a  new  agreement  is 
made.  On  April  1,  unless  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  decide  the  minimum 
rates  of  our  new  tariff  in  effect  against  Ger- 
many, the  maximum  rates  provided  for  in  the 
Aldrich-Payne  tariff  will  be  automatically 
applied  to  our  vast  German  import  trade. 
These  rates  provide  for  the  imposition  of  the 
minimum  with  the  addition  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  In  negotiating  for  a  new  agree- 
ment our  own  State  Department  has  de- 
manded a  relaxation  of  some  of  the  severe 
German  restrictions  against  American  cattle. 
The  German  contention  in  reply  is  that  these 
restrictions  are  founded  on  sanitary  reasons 
and  embodied  in  the  general  laws  of  the 
Empire  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  discrimi- 
nating against  the  United  States. 

Da  The  State  Department  has  also, 
utt^ai  the  newspapers  report,  protected 
to  the  government  at  Be  rim 
against  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Prussian 
potash  law.  Germany  has  a  practical  monop- 
oly of  potash  production,  and  approximately 
60  per  cent,  of  her  production,  aggregating 
$7iOOO.Ooo  in  value,  is  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Up  to  July  of  last  year  the 
potash  output  was  controlled  by  a  syndicate. 
When  this  was  broken  up  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, which  controls  five  potash  mines, 
in  order  to  prevent  demoralization  of  the 
trade  and  the  cutting  of  prices,  proposed  to 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire  3  bill 
putting  the  whole  German  potash  industry 
under  Imperial  control,  and  providing  that 
prices  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Council.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  American 
concerns  had  made  new  and  more  favorable 
contracts  with  individual  mine  owners.  On 
January  11,  therefore,  the  American  Govern- 
ment informed  the  German  Foreign  Office 
that  it  would  regard  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  potash  law  as  a  discrimination 
against  American  interests.  On  January  18 
the  government  at  Berlin  made  formal  an- 
nouncement to  the  United  States  that  it  was 
unable  to  apee  to  the  American  demands, 
since  the  sentiment  of  the  Reichstag  was 
hostile  to  such  concessions.  American  mer- 
chants sell  to  Germany  annually  goods  to 
the  value  of  more  than  $275,000,030  and 
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buy  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  $150,- 
CX3O,0oo.  Our  trade  with  Germany,  as  re- 
gards both  export  and  import,  Is  larger  than 
that  with  any  other  country  except  Great 
Britain,  and  an  interruption  to  this  trade 
would  result  in  grave  loss  to  both  countries. 
Undoubtedly  some  amicable  arrangement 
will  be  made  to  prevent  the  threatened  tariff 
war  that  is  being  predicted  in  the  newspapers. 

»  Chanat  Constitutional  gc  rrnment  in 
«/  catintt  both  Turkey  and  Greece  has  been 
"' "  going  through  some  rather  un- 
usual experiences  recently.  At  Constanti- 
nople the  Committee  nf  Union  and  Progress, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Young  Turk  party, 
effected  last  month  what  was  announced  as  a 
reorganization  of  the  Cabinet,  which  since 
May  last  has  been  under  the  leadership  of 
Hilmi  Pasha.  The  economic  and  political 
regeneration  of  Turkey  has  been  making 
steady  progress  since  the  deposition  of  the 
bultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  last  April.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  a  complete  "  modernization 
of  business  conditions,"  the  young  Turks 
contend,  that  the  Hilmi  Pasha  ministry  was 
forced  to  resign.  The  new  Premier  is  Hakki 
Hey,  formerly  Turkish  Ambas5ador  to  Rome. 
On  January  19,  the  Palace  of  Cheragan,  at 
Constantinople  in  which  the  Turkish  Par- 
liament meets,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Htetrnt  At  Athens  there  has  been  for 
/j***  some  months  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  King,  the  Ministr>-, 
and  the  National  Assembly,  or  Bule  (as 
the  Greek  one-chamber  Parliament  is 
known)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Military 
League  on  the  other.  The  army, — particu- 
larly the  organization  of  officers, — is  dissat- 
isfied with  what  it  characterizes  as  the  weak 
attitude  of  Greece  toward  Turkey  In  the 
matter  of  the  annexation  of  Crete.  The 
Military  League,  which  is  very  strong  and 
apparently  has  a  good  deal  of  popular  sup- 
port, early  last  month  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion of  two  cabinet  ministers  and  the  en- 
actment of  several  measures  reorganizing  the 
Greek  army.  Their  demands  were,  in  the 
main,  conceded.  The  appointment  (on  Jan- 
uary i)  of  a  new  Minister  of  War,  who 
himself  is  a  member  of  the  Military  League, 
foreshadows  a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
entire  military  establishment.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  King  George  will  be  able 
to  work  out  the  military  reforms  without 
sacrificing  anything  of  the  constitutional 
pnnciple. 


#HM/B^    Summaries  of  the  progress  made 
I"  by  Russia  during  the  year  that 

has  just  closed  emphasizes  what 
one  reviewer  calls  the  single  great  legislative 
asset  of  the  government  during  1909,  This 
is  the  Land  Act,  which  became  a  law  early 
in  the  past  year,  and  which  opens  a  way  out 
from  the  commune  system  by  which  Russian 
peasants  have  heretofore  been  virtually  bound 
to  the  soil.  According  to  figures  indicating 
the  workings  of  this  law  for  the  first  half 
of  1909,  more  than  one  million  independent 
farmers  have  been  created  from  the  old 
peasant  community  of  the  empire.  The  Gov- 
ernment Land  Bank  has  helped  these  peasants 
to  get  their  farms  by  issuing  long-time  loans 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  payment  being 
largely  conditional  upon  the  state  of  the 
harvests.  The  general  political  condition  of 
the  empire  has  been  quieter,  although  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  year  the  assassination  of 
several  high  officials  was  reported,  including 
the  killing  by  bomb  of  Colonel  Karpov,  chief 
of  the  secret  police  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Haiti^i  ^^'^  '"  December  the  Duma  au- 
Sprriai  thorized  the  expenditure  of  $55,- 
000,000  for  the  reorganization 
and  redistribution  of  the  army.  In  regard  to 
naval  construction  and  the  reform  of  the 
courts  very  little  actual  progress  is  reported. 
The  Duma,  it  is  true,  has  been  debating  a 
habeas  corpus  project,  as  well  as  the  general 
idea  of  trial  by  jury.  The  system  of  court- 
martial,  however,  "  reinforced  protection," 
as  it  is  knoivn  in  Russia,  has  been  in  force  in 
most  of  the  Russian  cities  for  nearly   four 
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years,  and  there  is  apparently  no  intention  ^  Such  a  "  vesting  in  China  of  the 
of  doing  away  with  it.  As  far  as  the  non-  significance  ownership  of  its  railroads,"  said 
Russian  nationalities  in  the  empire  are  con-  ^  '  ^  jy^jr,  Knox  in  his  note,  "  would 
cerned,  Premier  Stolypin  has  laid  it  down  as  have  great  international  advantages."  In  con- 
a  general  principle  that  "  nowhere  will  the  eluding  his  proposal  the  Secretary  noted  the 
Russians  who  happen  to  be  a  numerical  fact  that  an  Anglo-American  syndicate  has 
minority  of  the  local  population  be  allowed  obtained  a  concession  for  a  railroad  connect- 
to  remain  in  political  inferiority."  This  ing  Aigun,  in  North  Manchuria,  with  Chin- 
means  that  the  local  administrations  in  Fin-  chow-fu,  farther  to  the  south,  and  that  the 
land,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  must  British  and  American  governments  intend 
be  acceptable  to  the  Russian  nationals  re-  to  support  this  concession  diplomatically, 
siding  there.  The  death  of  the  Grand  Duke  The  railroads  referred  to  in  the  note  are  not 
Michael  Nicholaievitch,  grand-uncle  of  the  all  the  lines  in  the  province,  but  the  two 
Czar,  and  the  serious  illness  of  the  Empress,  great  lines  constructed  by  the  Eastern  Chinese 
were  also  subjects  of  concern  to  the  Ruissian  Railway  Company,  a  Russian  corporation 
people  during  the  past  month.  organized  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  under 

agreements  made  between  China  and  Russia 

Secretary     ^  clarifying  of  the  economic  and  in  1896  and  1898.    One  of  them,  known  as 

Knox's  Man-   political  situation  in  the  Far  East  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company,  is 

churian  Note    j^^   j^^^   effected    by    Secretary  really  an  extension  of  the  Trans-Siberian  ex- 

Knox's  note  on  the  Manchurian  situation,  tending  across   Manchuria  to   Vladivostok. 

Late  in  December  Mr.  Knox  communicated  The  other,  the  South  Manchurian  line,  ex- 

to  the  governments  of  China,  Japan,  Russia,  tends  southward    from   the   first-mentioned 

Great   Britain,   France,   and    Germany   the  line  at  Harbin  and  eventually  terminates  at 

proposal  that  the  railroads  of  Manchuria  be  Port  Arthur. 

turned  over  to  China  and  placed  in  the  hands 

of  an  international  syndicate  which  should  ^^^^^/^  The  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  which 
develop  them  for  commercial  instead  of  po-  ^^^  gA/wa  terminated  the  Russo-Japanese 
litical  purposes,  thus  assuring  the  neutrality  ""'  "^  war,  divided  these  roads  between 
of  this  vast  region,  which  for  more  than  two  Russia  and  Japan,  the  former  securing  about 
decades  has  been  the  subject  of  international  two-thirds  and  the  latter  one-third  of  their 
disagreement  and  dispute.  In  the  note,  mileage.  It  was  also  agreed  in  the  treaty 
which  was  made  public  from  Washington  aforesaid  that  except  in  the  leased  territory 
on  January  5,  Mr.  Knox  explained  that  the  the  roads  in  question  should  be  used  ex- 
American  Government  makes  this  proposal  clusively  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  inaugurated  by  poses.  Russia,  however,  contending  that  her 
the  late  Secretary  Hay  for  the  maintenance  agreements  with  China,  already  referred  to, 
of  the  "  Open  Door  "  in  Manchuria.  Early  are  still  in  force  and  permit  her  to  have  "  the 
last  spring,  when  the  United^States  Govern-  exclusive  and  absolute  right  of  administra- 
ment  learned  that  two  railroad  concessions  of  tion  "  over  the  territory  within  the  railroad 
great  financial  importance  had  been  secured  zone,  has  attempted  to  enforce  this  right  dur- 
by  British,  French,  and  German  financial  ing  the  past  two  years  by  means  of  certain  ad- 
groups,  it  was  suggested  that  American  co-  ministrative  regulations  in  Harbin  and  other 
operation  would  be  desirable.  In  July  last  Siberian  cities  in  a  manner  objectionable  to 
the  Government  at  Washington  took  the  the  Chinese  and  other  foreign  residents, 
rather  unusual  step  of  communicating  direct-  This  phase  of  the  subject,  as  we  have  noted 
ly  in  this  matter  with  the  Chinese  Regent,  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  has  caused 
Prince  Chun.  The  result  of  this  protest  has  some  considerable  displomatic  friction.  It 
been  the  agreement,  now  virtually  completed,  has  been  chiefly  Russia's  unwillingness  to 
by  which  American  bankers  are  to  take  one-  forego,  or  compromise  in  any  way,  the  treaty 
fourth  of  the  loan  (approximately,  $30,000,-  privilege  claimed  under  the  agreements  with 
000)  for  the  construction  of  these  two  rail-  China  in  1896  and  1898  that  has  been  re- 
roads,  American  engineers  are  to  be  employed  sponsible  for  the  tangled  condition  of*  Man- 
(though  not  as  "chiefs")  and  American  churian  economic  and  financial  affairs  dur- 
materials  are  to  have  the  same  rights  for  all  ing  the  past  two  years.  The  interview  that 
present  and  prospective  lines  that  were  re-  had  been  arranged  between  the  Russian  M in- 
served  to  the  British,  French,  and  German  ister  of  Finance,  Kokovtzov,  and  Marquis 
materials  by  the  original  agreement.  Ito,  it  is  generally  supposed,  and  which  was 
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prevented  by  the  assassination  of  Ito  in  Octo- 
ber last,  was  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
Russia's  railroad  rights  to  Japan,  for  a  con- 
sideration not  mentioned. 

CUiia-t  '*  should  be  remembered,  in 
SMI  In  Ut  considering  Mr.  Knox's  proposal, 
that  in  the  two  agreements  with 
China  it  was  stipulated  that  the  government 
at  Peking  might  purchase  these  railroaiis  at 
cost  in  the  year  1938,  or  that  it  might  claim 
reversion  of  them  without  payment  eighty 
years  after  the  date  of  agreement, — that  is, 
in  1982.  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  that 
China  do  now  what  she  will  have  the  right 
to  do  at  certain  dates  in  the  future,  and  that 
in  return  for  "  the  privilege  of  anticipation  " 
she  shall  place  the  roads  under  an  interna- 
tional guarantee  of  neutrality.  Late  in  Jan- 
uary it  was  announced  that  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Board  had  refused  to  accept  Secretary 
Knox's  proposition.  On  January  21,  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  governments,  in  notes 
handed  to  our  ambassadors  at  Tokio  and  St. 
Petersburg,  politely  declined  to  assent  to 
Mr.  Knox's 


cotjtltla  bj  Puk  Bi 


SoM*  ^"  '^'^  obituary  list  of  the  month 
OUtuarg  occur  some  names  of  men  well 
****  known  in  public  affairs.  Mr. 
Spencer  Trask  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  were 
not  only  eminent  as  financiers  but  also  as 
generous  and  philanthropic,  with  a  broad  out- 
look upon  the  progress  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Mills  had  attained  great  age,  while  Mr. 
Trask,  who  was  much  younger,  lost  bis  life 
in  a  railway  accident.  In  the  death  of  Mr. 
Nabuco,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  loses  one  of  its  ablest 
diplomatists  and  statesmen.  Elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  will  be  found  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  work  of  the  late  Frederic 
Remington,  the  artist  whose  pictures  of  Indian 
and  frontier  life  are  so  well  known.  Cardi- 
nal SatoHi  felt  himself  as  much  at  home 
in  the  United  States  as  in  Italy.  Gen. 
Daniel  H.  Rucker  was  the  oldest  retired 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  and  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  Indian  campaigns  previous  to 
his  gallant  service  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  served  through  the  Civil  War  and  was 
not  retired  until  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
Gen.  N.  M,  Curtis  also  died  early  in  Jan- 
uary. He  was  famous  as  having  led  the 
charge  on  Fort  Fisher  in  1865. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  December  20,  J909,  to  January  iO,  1910) 


PROCBEDINOS  IN  CONGRESS  Pinchot  investigation  committee  Messrs.  Nelson, 

December  2i.-The  Senate  adopts  a  resolu-  ?/ ,.^'"".^^  ^  ^^.V  ^f  ^^"^/Pf^L  ^t^  Z^ 

tion  calling  on  the  President  for  all  papers  re-  California,   and   Sutherland,   of   Utah ;    Rfpub- 

lating  to  the  Ballinger- Pinchot  controversy....  "J^»  ^^^  Paynter,  of  Kentucky,  and  Fletcher, 

In  the  House,  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro-  9}  Florida,  Democrats.... The  House  elects  as 

priation  bill  is  passed  *^  representatives  on  the  Ballinger- Pmchot  com- 

-  V»  ..L  L  L  ti  r^  mittee  Messrs.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts;  Olm- 
fJ^^v7  ^"^^^^  branches  reassemble  after  ^^^  ^^  Pennsylvania ;  Denby,  of  Michigan,  and 
the  bolioay  recess.  Madison,  of  Kansas,  Republicans;  and  James, 

January  5.— Resolutions  providing  for  a  joint  of  Kentucky,  and  Lloyd  of  Missouri,  Democrats, 
investigation  of  the   Ballinger-Pinchot  contro- 
versy are  introduced  in  both  Houses,... In  the  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN     ; 

Senate,  two  resolutions  are  introduced  providing  December     2I.-The     Interstate     Commerce 

for  an  inquiry  mto  the  increas^  cost  of  living.  Commission,  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress, 

.The  House  passes  the  bill  abolishmg  the  ^^^^  f^^  more  power  to  regulate  railroad  rates. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  creating  m  its  -^         ,               t-  j      «   ?  j       t>  «    .     • 

stead  the  office  of  Director-General.  .  December  24.---Federal  Judge  Pollock,  ma 

,               ^     T      ^t-      o       .            t  .^       £  decision  handed  down  at  Topeka,  declares  the 

Januanr    6~In    the    Senate,    a    letter    from  Kansas  bank-guarantee  law  void. 

Giftord  Pinchot  to  Senator  Dolliver  is  read,  in  T^         t,              /-                xTir*#---- 

which  the  former  indorses  the  charges  against  December  27  —Governor  Noel,  of  Mississippi. 

Secretary  Ballinger  and  criticises  the  President  appomts  Col    James  Gordon  as  United  States 

for  removing  Glavis.  Senator  until  such  time  as  the  Legislature  may 

-  .          .  ,                 r        ^t.    n  elect  a  successor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
January  7.-A  special  message  from  the  Pres-  t^e  late  A.  J.  McLaurin. 

ident,  recommending  certain  amendments  to  the  t\         u         o     ti.               '^              •      j    •_ 

interstate  commerce  and  anti-trust  laws,  is  re-  .m    ^^r^  ^.— The  committee  appomted   by 

ceived  and  read  in  the  House ;  the  resolution  ^^y^^^,  McQellan,  of  New  York,  reports  to  him 

calling  for  a  joint  investigation  of  the  Ballinger-  ^^^^^^   complete   equalization   of   the   pay   of 

Pinchot  controversy  is  adopted  by  a  vote  of  149  '^^™^"  ^"^  ™^"  teachers  m  the  public  schools, 

to  14(5,  with  an  amendment  providing  that  the  December  30.— Attorney-General  Wickersham 

members  from  the  House  shall  be  designated  by  asks  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  ap- 

the  House  itself  instead  of  by  Speaker  Cannon,  point  a  receiver  for  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 

January  lO.-The  President's  special  message  pany,  alleging  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade, 
on  the  interstate  commerce  and  anti-trust  laws  •;-At  a  special  election  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
is  received  and  read  in  the  Senate;  the  resolu-  Cisco  votes  m  favor  of  municipal  operation  of  a 
tion  to  investigate  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  affair  street- railway  Ime  owned  by  the  aty. 

is  adopted In   the   House,   the   Administra-  January  i.— The  law  prohibiting  the  manu- 

tion's  interstate  commerce  bill  is  introduced.  facture  of  liquors  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 

January  ii.-In  the  Senate,  the  Administra-  g*^?  '"^9  effect.... William  J    Gaynor(Dem.) 

tion's   interstate   commerce   measure   is   intro-  ^>^"«  ^'^  ^^^"^  ^^  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 

duced The  House  passes  the  Army  Appro-  January  3.— Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  in 

priation  bill.  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature,  recom- 

January  I3.-The  House  passes  the  Fortifica-  mends  the  ratification  of  the  income  tax  amend- 

tions  Appropriation  bill.  "^"^^  ^^  ^^"^  Constitution. 

January  i4.-The  House  receives  the  Presi-  ^^""^^  f^'f^'^'^'V.  Wilson  orders  that  the 

dent's  special  message  on  conservation  of  nat-  Pepartment  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  thorough 

ural  resources  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living. 

January  I7.-The  special  message  from  the  v^I""t^^- I'T^"  a  special  message  to  the  New 

President  on  conservation  is  read  in  the  Senate.  Jf^'l'^  Legislature   Governor  Hughes  states  that 

....The  House  passes  the  bill  providing  state-  ^e  is  in  favor  of  an  income  tax,  but  asks  that 

hood  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  the  Legislature  reject  the  amendment  as  passed 

_                o     T       .      c<             .  •«             •  "y  Congress  on  the  ground  that  it  confers  power 

January  i8.-^In   the  Senate,  bills  are  mtro-  jo  tax  the  income  derived  from  State  and  mu- 

duced  embodying  the  Presidents  recommcnda-  njcipal  bonds.. .  .President  Taft  names  Alfred 

tions  on  Alaskan  and  conservation  matters. ...  q  Coxe  as  presiding  judge  of  the  new  Court  of 

The  House  considers  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill.  Customs  Appeals,  the  other  members  being  Wil- 

January  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  District  liam  H.  Hunt,  James  F.  Smith,  O.  H.  Barber, 

of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill The  House  and  Marion  De  Vries. 

passes  a  bill  abolishing  the  Lighthouse  Board  January  6.— President  Taft  sends  to  the  Sen- 

and  considers  the  Mann     white  slave     bill.  ate  the  nominations  of  Cuno  H.  Rudolph  and 

January  20. — In  the  Senate,  the  Vice- Presi-  Gen.  John  S.  Johnston  to  be  Commissioners  of 

dent    appoints   as   members   of   the    Ballinger-  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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JanuaiT  7.— President  Taft  directs  the  Secre-  structs  Count  Khuen  von  Hedervary  to  form  a 

tary  of  Agriculture  to  remove  from  office  Gif-  cabinet,    the    one    proposed    by    Ladislaus    von 

ford  Pinchot,  chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  Lukacs  having  failed  to  meet  his  approval 

January     9. — Secretary     Ballinger     suspends'  Emperor    William    opens    the    Prussian    Diet, 

four  officials  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  as  a  result  promising  reform  in  the  election  law. 

of  conditions  affecting  the  Indian  schools.  January     12.— The     Canadian     Government's 

January   11. — ^John  F.  Fitzgerald    (Dem.)    is  naval   program   is   announced;   it  involves   the 

elected  Mayor  of  Boston  by  a  small  plurality  construction  of  eleven  vessels  at  a  cost  of  $12,- 

over  James  J.  Storrow,  the  reform  nominee.  000,000. 

January   12.— The  President  appoints  Henry  January  13.— The  Captain-General  of  Madrid 

S.  Graves  chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  and  several  other  Spanish  army  officers  are  re- 
January  I4.--President  Taft  effects  a  tempo-  lieved    of   their   commands    for   criticising   the 

rary  truce  between  the  insurgents  and  regulars  government. 

of  the  House A  high  city  official  and  four  January  15. — ^Voting  begins  throughout  Great 

prominent  business  men  of   Pittsburg  are  ar-  Britain  for  members  of  the  new  Parliament. 

rested,  charged  with  conspiracy  and  bribery.  January    17.— Count    Khuen    von    Hedervary 

January    18. — Charges   of   bribery   are   made  succeeds   in    forming   a   ministry   which   meets 

against    Jotham    P.    Allds,    the    newly    elected  with  the  approval  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

kader  of  the  New  York  State  Senate     .  .Isador  January  i8.-Two  28,000-ton  battleships  of  the 

?^^''\*l  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  Dreadnought  type  are  authorized  in  Argentina. 

by  the  Maryland  Legislature.  ,               ,^     t^u     t7       a.    -c^              i^^-  •  -. 

T         -.    JL     t>      :~i     *  T-  r*    •        *u           1  January    19. — The    French    Foreign    Minister 

January  J9.-President  Taft  signs  the  resolu-  jj^,  -^^  ^^e  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  attacks 

tion  providing  for  a  Congressional  investigation  ^3^^  y^    Catholic  Deputies  on  the  government's 

of  the  Ballinger- Pinchot  controversy.  gyg^em  of  education. 

January  20. — ^The  New  York  Senate  votes  to  To««o.^r  ^^     tu^  ,r^f:»»  ♦^  a^*^  :«  ♦u^  i>^:*:.u 

invpctiaate   fhi»   rharw«   a««»tn«if    Stat#»    Si>nator  January  20.— 1  he  voting  to  date  in  the  British 

AIM^                    Charges   against   btate   benator  g^^^al   election,   while   showing  decided  gains 

for   the   Unionists,   indicates   a  •  small    Liberal- 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-POREION  Laborite  majority 

deSTU^e  ^cTSan^^^S^SsrS  JSl:  internat.onal  relations 

trada,  representing  the  Revolutionists,  refuses  to  December  23. — Secretary  Knox  warns  Presi- 

accept  the  selection,  and  the  choice  is  also  said  dent  Madriz  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 

to  be  not  acceptable  to  the  United  States The  the  safety  of  Americans  in  western-  Nicaragua. 

Chilean  cabinet  resigns.  December    25.— Ex- President    Zelaya    leaves 

December  21.— The  British   House  of  Lords  Nicaragua  for  Mexico  on  a  Mexican  gunboat, 

decides  that  trade  unions  have  no  right  to  assess  December  27.-China  mak^s  formal  complaint 

members  to  provide  pay  for  representatives  m  ^^  j^p^n   that   the   latter  -  country   is   violating 

Parliament.... Herbert  Gladstone   is   appointed  ^^^  Manchuriari  telegraph  convention. 

Governor-General  of  South  Africa.  t\       u      ^o     \r      -  •    1    a       •     a      *i.     j*  1 

December  22.-A  new  Progressive  cabinet  is  ^  D<^niber  28.-Venezuela  t^erminates  the  diplo- 

formed  in  Portugal,  headed  by  Seiior  Beirao.  "^^j""  '"'«^'^"t<>  France,  the  latter  country  in- 

_         .                A  .1    .  T             .    .L    .t-            t  sistmg  upon  the  arbitration  of  claims  of  French 

December  23. Vflbert  I.  ascends  the  throne  of  citizens  expefled  by  Castro.  - 

Belgium  and  promises  reforms  in  the  Congo ^^         u      ^      t        t.  rn.      u    1  •     • 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  appoints  Ladislaus  von  ,   December  29.--Joscph  pamberlam,  m  a  proc- 

Lukacs  Premier  of  Hungafy.                       .  STV?"  Tp '!  Birmingham  electors    maintains 

rx         .               ^.        AIL    ^      r  T»  1  •  ^hat  Great  Britain  is  threatened  by  foreign  na- 

December  .24.--King  Albert,  of  Belgium,  re-  ^j^^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^^  was  before, 

quests  Premier  Schollaert  and  the  members  of-  t-^.      ..r         tj.i. 

his    cabinet    to    retain    their    portfolios.  ...The  January  i,-Dispatches  from  London  to  this 

Greek  crisis  is  ended  by  the  resignation  of  the  <^^.""*'*^  indicate  that  governmental  and  indus- 

Minister  of  War  *''*^*  affairs  in  Liberia  are  in  a  state  of  stagna- 

T^         u        ^     n      'A    ^    xt  A  '         rxT-  ti6n.  officials  and  people  momentarily  expecting 

December  26.-President  Madnz,  of  Nica-  ^^^j^^  intervention  by  the  United  States, 
ragua,  orders  the  arrest  of  several  leading  _  vr  .  .  ,  .  r  .,  . 
Zelayans.  including  a  son-in-law  of  the  ex-  .  January  2.— Negotiations  having  failed  to  ad- 
President,  charging  them  with  misappropriation  just  the  dispute  over  the  boundary  of  Macao, 
of  public  funds.... The  committee  on  national  Portugals  4  square  miles  of  territory  on  the 
defense  of  the  Russian  Duma  refuses  to  grant  5?ast  of  China  near  Hongkong,  the  Chinese 
the  proposed  credit  for  new  battleships.  Government    notifies    Portugal    that    under    no 

December  28.-Tt  is  officially  announced  that  circumstances  will  it  consent  to  arbitration, 

the  Spanish  Cortes  will  be  dissolved  in  January.  .   January   5.— Secretary  Knox  announces  that 

December  29.-The  French  Chamber  of  Dcp-  ^f,^!^^  ^i'^'irilt  ""u^JZ  ^^^^^^^^.r"'"^"*^  «»«- 

"slIftT^rVurt^'  Tc^tf  rhr;fsi'.i!Ltio^^^^  rntt^at^^h^Ynti^r^^atS^^^ 

Hilt^alha'^^G^^^^^                ^'^   """"'"'"    ''  ^V  that  conference  shall  L  invested   with   the 

T^         .               iTii'T>      •            .       *  r-       J  functions   and  jurisdiction  of  such   a  tribunal. 

December  31.— Hakki  Bey  is  appointed  Grand  making  international  arbitration  a  fact  instead 

Vizier  ot  I  urkey.  ^f  2  theory The  Russian  Foreign  Office  an- 

January  10.— King  Edward  dissolves  the  Brit-  nounces  that  it  has  received   from  the  United 
ish  Parliament  and  summons  a  new  one  to  meet  States    Government    a    proposal    to    neutralize 
on  February  15.                                                  ^  foreign-owned  railroads  in  Manchuria  by  sell- 
January    II. — Emperor    Francis    Joseph    in-  ing  them  to  China  and  financing  them  by  ar 
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international    syndicate.... It   is   announced   in  October  i8  to  November  2,  when  $200,000  will 

London  that  the  tariff  on  live  cattle  from  Argen-  be  offered  in  prizes. 

tina  will  be  removed,  lowering  the  price  of  meat.  January  12.— Circling  over  the  aviation  field 

January  8. — ^Japanese  statesmen  and  press  op-  at  Los  Angeles  in  a  Farman  biplane,  Louis  Paul 
pose  Secretary  Knox's  plsfh  for  neutralizing  the  han  reaches  a  height  estimated  at  4200  feet 
railroads  in  Manchuria There  is  considerable  January  13. — ^Louis  Paulhan  carries  two  pas- 
alarm  in  France  over  affairs  in  French  Indo-  sengers  with  him  twice  around  the  course  at 
Chma....The  Sultan  of  Turkey  protests  to  the  Lqj  Angeles. 

powers  against  Cretan  officials,  taking  the  oath  januarv  1^  —Louies  Paulhan  fli^^  ftrro«;«i  rnnn- 

of  allegiance  to  the  K^g  of  Greece.  tr/Yrom^L^^s  A^^JtosZ  Pedro  and  bTk, 

January    n.—The    Peruvian    Congress   sane-  a  distance  of  20  miles,  in  35  minutes, 

tions  the  boundary  treat^r  with  Brazil .. ..Mar-  j                g^^    'cross-country    flight   of    47 

GUIS    Cusani-Confahoneri   is    appointed    luhan  -^-i^c    ?«   r   Un.,.^  o.Xi^  «;;^.,;i    jo   ^.o^l  k;, 

A^u*.^^^Ar^m  4.^  *u^  TT.,:*.^^  C4.*.<.re  miles,  m   i   hour  and  3  minutes,   is   made  by 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  p^^,^^^  ^^  Los  Angeles  in  a  Farman  biplane. 

January    12.— The   German    Government   an-  othrr  oreiip»RiarR«  np  thr  momtu 

nounccs  its  approval  of  the  plan  to  neutralize  other  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  month 

the  railroads  of  Manchuria.  December  20. — Henry  Phipps  gives  $500,000 
January  17.— The  American  Consul-General  ^pr  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  connec- 
at  Paris  explains  before  the  American  Chamber  tion  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Commerce  in  that  city  that  the  Payne  Tariff  December  21. — The  University  of  Copenha- 
will  not  injure  France.... The  Supreme  Court  gen  declares  that  the  data  submitted  to  it  by  Dr. 
of  the  Philippines  decides  that  the  island  gov-  Frederick  A.  Cook  are  insufficient  to  prove  his 
emment  has  power  to  regulate  foreign  com-  claim  that  he  reached  the  North  Pole, 
merce  with  the  islands.  December  22.— Assassinations  of  high  officials 
January  18. — President  Taft  issues  proclama-  are  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
tions  under  the  new  Tariff  law,  declaring  that  all  of  them  by  natives ;  the  premier  of  Korea  is 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  stabbed  at  Seoul,  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Pe- 
Switzerland  are  entitled  to  minimum  rates.  tersburg  is  killed  by  a  bomb  in  the  Russian  cap- 
January  19.— Ambassador  Rockhill  confers  '^^^  ^i"^  ^  British  chief  magistrate  in  the  Indian 
with  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister  on  the  neu-  Service  is  assassinated  at  Bombay.. .  .Charles 
tralization  of  Manchurian  railroads  L.  Warriner,  formerly  local  treasurer  of  the  Big 

ARRONAUTics  ^°"'"  R^^^ro^^l  ^^  Cincinnati,  pl«ads  guilty  to  the 

charge  of  embezzling  $643,000  and  is  sentenced 

December  30. — Leon  Delagrange.  in  a  Bleriot   to  five  years  at  hard  labor King  Leopold  is 

monoplane,  establishes  a  new  speed  record  at  buried  after  elaborate  ceremonies  in  Brussels. 

Juvisy,  France,  covering  124  miles  at  the  rate  December  23.— The  Utah,  which -when  com- 

of  49  miles  an  hour.  pleted  will  be  the  largest  battleship  afloat,  is 

December  31. — The   Michelin  Cup  and  cash  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
prize  of  $4000  for  the  longest  aeroplane  flight  December  24.— All  southwestern  Europe  suf- 
during  1909  is  awarded  to  Henry  Farman;  on  fers  from  storms  and  floods;  in  Spain  and  Por- 
November  3  he  established  a  record  of  144  miles  tugal  the  material  damage  is  enormous. . .  .Two 
in  4 :  17 :  35.  thousand  lives  and  hundreds  of  vessels  are  re- 
January  4. — ^Leon   Delagrange   is  killed   and  ported  lost  in  a  severe  gale  off  Japan  and  Korea. 
Santos  Dumont  severely  .injured  in  accidents  to  December  25.— Ten  persons  are  killed  and  a 
their  aeroplanes  on  aviation  fields  near  Pans.  score  or  more  seriously  injured  in  a  collision  be- 
January  6. — An  Englishman  named  Meal  is  tween"  an  express  and  a  freight  train  in  Bohemia, 
seriously  injured,  falling  with  his  machine  from  December  26.— New  England  and  New  York 
a  height  of  30  feet,  at  Cannes.  France.  are  in  the  grasp  of  a  snow  and  wind  storm  which 
January  7. — Hubert  Latham  attains  a  height  causes  great  damage;  in  Boston  transportation 
of  about  3000  feet  at  Mourmelon,  France.  is  interrupted,  electric  wires  are  down,  and  sev- 

January  9.— The  Aero  Gub.  of  France,  de-   ^^^^  lives  are  lost The  International  Zionist 

cides  to  issue  challenges  for  the  international  Congress  opens  at  Hamburg, 
balloon  and  aeroplane  trophies  (James  Gordon  December  27. — A  sensational  flurry  in  Rock 
Bennett),  held  by  the  Aero  Gub  of  America.  Island  common  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
January  10.— The  Aero  Club,  of  California,  change  leads  to  an  investigation  by  the  gov- 

opens  its  first  aeronautic  carnival  at  Los  An-   emors The  Indian  National  Congress  opens 

geles The  Wright  Brothers,  in  an  interview  ^t  Lahore. 

at  New  York  Citv,  deny  that  their  suits  against  December  29. — The  centenary  of  William  E. 

Curtiss  and  Paulhan  for  infringement  of  pat-   Gladstone's  birth  is  celebrated It  is  estimated 

ents  will  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  aviation,  that  there  are  over  4000  cases  of  typhoid  fever 

and  state  that  no  one  who  confined  himself  to   in  Montreal,  due  to  polluted  drinking  water 

the  development  of  the  art  has  been  molested.  Eleven  Newfoundland  schooners  and  sixty  men 

January    11.— Glenn    H.   Curtiss.    in   a   short  are  reported  lost  in  the  Christmas  storm.  ' 

flight  in  his  biplane  at  Los  Angeles,  establishes  December    31. — ^According    to    figures    made 

a  new  world's  record  for  aeroplanes  carrying  a  public    at    Washington,    the    imports    into    the 

passenger,  developing  a  speed  estimated  at  55  United  States  during  1909  were  the  greatest  in 

miles  an   hour.... The   International   Aeronau-   its  history Mayor  McClellan  formally  opens 

tical  Federation,  in  session  at  Paris,  announces  for   traffic   the    Manhattan    Bridge,   connecting 

the   dates   of   aviation   carnivals   during    1910;  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  Boroughs,  New  York 

those  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  held  from    City In  a  collision  between   a   fast   freight 
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and  a  passenger  texpress,  af  Croloii,  N*.  Y.,  Spcn-  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  61.  ..-..Timothy 

cer   Trask,  .the*!  banker^  and   philanthropist,   is  P.  Sullivan,  the  Tammany  poIitician,^4^. • 

killed  and  two  others  are  seriously  injured.. ..  Dedbnber     24.— Ernest     von     Mendelssohn 

Three  persons  arc  killed. and  fprty-three  injured  Bartholdy,  the  German  banker,  63. 

in  the  deraiUng  of  a  passenger  tram  at  Trenton,  ^^        l              in.            *#     ^  ^^ 

i\o,  December  25. — ^Thomas   Murdoch,  a  pioneer 

,'                   T-1     J    j^ ^«4.  ^««,«««  fr^  .-!>;i  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  of  the  Middle 

January  ^-Floods  do  great  damag^^^^  ^        81 ....  Richard  Bowdler  Sharpc,  an  cmi- 

road  m  southern  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Califoniia.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ornithologist,  62. 

January  3.— Charles  W.   Morse,  the  banker,  ^r-j-o'--*       *u      .*•* 

begins  his  fifteen-year  sentence  in  the  federal  ^""^^J  26.--Fredenc  Remington,  the  artist 

prSon  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  and    sculptor,   ^    (see    page    225)....D^ont 

^                      ^  '            __     ,          *  XT       V    I  Clarke,  a  promment  New  York  banker,  09.,.. 

January  5.— Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  Walter  Shirlaw,  the  artist,  71. 

announces  a  gift  to  the  State  of  11.000  acres  of  o      a-^l      r-i          .t.        .1.          j 

land  and  $1,000,000,  from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  ^  December  28.--.ArthurGilmaii.  the  author  and 

for  creating  a  State  park.  founder  of  Raddiffe  College,  Massachusetts,  yy 

January  6.— The  British  Government  pledges  December  29.— George  W.  McNear,  a  promi- 

t  100.000   toward   the   Scott   expedition   to   the  nent  grain  dealer,  of  California,  72. 

outh  Pole. . .  .The  Greek  royal  palace  at  Tatoi,  December  31— Spencer  Trask,  the  New  York 

near  Athens,  is  destroyed  by  fire.  banker  and  philanthropist,  65. 

January  lo.—Four  former  employees  of  the  January  i.— Sir  Edward  Leader  WUliams,  the 

Sugar  Trust  are  sentenced  in  New  York  to  one  English  authority  on  canals.  82. 

year  in  the  penitentiary.  j^^^^^  2.-Prof.  William  Arnold  Stevens,  of 

Januanr  II.— A  statue  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  is  j^e  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  a' writer 

unveiled  m  the  capitol  at  Washington.  on  biblical  subjects.  71. 

January   13.— Thirty  persons  lose  their  lives  January  3.— Darius  Ogden  MUls,  the  banker 

in  the  wreck  of  the  Southern  Paafic  steamer  and  philanthropist.  84. 

CMcrina  off  Marshfield.  Ore  j^          5.-Congressman  James  W.  Griggs, 

January  14.— Charles  R.  Heike.  secretary,  and  of  Georgia,  48 

^pTyTrri^'^^rfe"  IXS?J1^  J.n^ry6-Maior.G^.I^deIH.  .Rocker, 

conspiracy  in  connectioh  with  weighing  scandal.  ^  A.  m^ed.  'g-^- -  Vanfo^Tr!;..""!? 

January  15.— The^four  daily  newspapers  of   professor  of  applied  music  at  Yale,  60 Wil- 

Denver  suspend  publication  following  a  strike  u^^  Seligman,  prominent  in  banking  circles  in 

of  their  pressmen.  this  country  and  Europe;  88.... Mrs.  Flora  A. 

January  16. — A  riot  involving  20,000  person*  Darlmg.  founder  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
occurs  in-  Naples,  due  to  increase  in  rents  of,  ican  Revolution  and  other  patriotic  S9cijetaes,  69. 

workmen's  hoipes..  January  7  — Brig.-Gen  j  Loomis  -  L;  Langdon, 

January  17. — ^The  Shoshone  Dam  in  Wyoming  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  78. 

is    complete. . . .  President   Taft    speaks   at    the  January  a~Major-Gen.  Newton  M.  Curtis,  U. 

openmg  session  of  the  National  Civic  Federa-  s.  A.,  retired.  74 • . . . CardihaF  Satolli,  the  first » 

tion  conference  at  Washington.  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  70.... 

January    18. — President   Taft   and    Governor  Prof.  James  Barr  Ames,  dean  of  tiie  Harvard 

Hughes  address  the  conference  of  Governors  at  Law  School,  64. 

its  opening  session  in  Washington.  January    10.— Rev.    Patrick   Healy,   formerly 

January    19. — The    Palace   of    Cheragan.   the  president  of  Georgetown  University,  71. 

Turkish  Parliament  house  on  the  Bosporus,  is  January    11.— Hamilton    McKown   Twombly, 

destroyed  by  fire.... Heavy   storms  in   France  the  New  York  capitalist  and  railroad  man,  6a 

banker,  begins  a  five-year  sentence  in  the  fed-  r^nTSfn  S.tor^^^                           Hannay,   the 

eral  prison  at  Leavenworth.  Kan.... The  South-  Canadian  historian    49.                   ^     .     _ 

em  Health  Conference  is  organized  at  Atlanta  ^January  13.— Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  M.  D., 

to  fight  the  hookworm  disease.  ""X  X^a"**  ago  a  distinguished  spintualist,  83. 

January  20.— The  conference  of  Governors  at  .  January  li^—Charies  H.  Truax,  formerlv  jus- 
Washington  adjourns  after  making  plans  for  a  ^ce  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  6j.... 
future  meeting  at  some  State  capital.  John  P.  Hopkinson,  founder  of  the  Hopkinson 

School  in  Boston,  70. 

OBiTUARV  January  15.— John  W.  Breidenthal.  for  many 

December   20— George    P.    Fisher,  professor  >cars  a  leader  of  the  Populists  in  Kansas.  53. 

emeritus  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale.  82....  January  17. — Joaquim  Nabuco.  Brazilian  Am- 

William   A^  Harris,  ex-United   States   Senator    bassador  to  the  United  States.  60 Ex-Gov- 

from  Kansas,  68.... Edwin  T.  Evans,  a  pioneer  emor  George  T.  Werts,  of  New  Jersey.  63. 

in  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  J^-  January  18.— John  Farson.  the  prominent  Chi- 

December  21. — Ex-Chief  Justice  Benjamin  S.  cago  banker,  54, 

Liddon.  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court.  57-  January  19— Ex-Govemor  Robert  Lowry,  of 

December .  22.' — Anselm  J.    McLaurin,   United  Mississippi,  78. 
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"SECRET    SPRINGS    HAVE    NO    PLACE  IN   THESE   SCALES" 
from   the  Ifeiatd   (New  York)' 

sllgBtEon  or  frauds  in   (be   wpiiDlDE  ot  s 
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From  tbe  Troi 


lion) 


The  four  carfbons  on  this  pai;c  are  seleeled 
from  scores  that  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Taft's  re'- 
iatkm  to  the  controversy  btlwecn  the  Repubhcan 
"  insurgents "  iti  Coiigress  and  Ihe  siHcalleil 
"  regulars."  It  was  reported  last  moiilh  that 
Mr.  Taft  would  withhold  patronage  in  their 
Stales  from  insurgent  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, and  the  (wo  cartoons  on  the  bottom  of  llie 
page  refer  to  that  matter.    The  President  is  nat- 


From  the  Wvrlit  (New  York) 

urally  trying  to  prevent  a  serious  party  split.  It 
is  denied  on  Ills  behalf  that  he  has  been  trying 
to  use  the  patronage  club.  He  is  not  trying  to 
drive  the  Republican  elephant  either  Westward 
into  the  insurgent  camp  or  Eastward  into  that 
of  the  regulars.  His  modest  proposition  is  to 
have  a  camp  of  his  own  and  feed  the  elephant 
Republican  pabulum  on  his  own  premises. 
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-1HE    HTCHEST    YEt! 
V*w  York) 


CURgENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE 


PRESIDENTIAL 


n-Ktviftr    ( Spokane ) 


LET  THERE   BE  LICBtI 
Krnm  lhi>  Jlrralil   ( WaihlnRtOD ) 

The  Ball inger- Pinch ot  controversy,  the  ship 
subsidy  bil,  Ihe  alleged  leadership  of  Congress 
hy  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Cannon,  and  Mr.  J.  P, 
Morgan's  recent  financial  operations,  give  point 
to  the  various  cartoons  on  this  page. 


CONGRESS  WELL  KEEP  HANll 

(Aldrlcb  and  Cunnon  aiiyoa 

'  ffom  Ihe'malrJom 


16d 


THS  AMERICAN  REf^/^lV  OP  REl^IEli^S 


The  cartoons  on  ihis  page  represent  a  number 
of  interesting  international  situations  in  which 
the  United  States  is  involved. 


>  IM^  eauKht  the  armaiiMm 


POSSIBLE   INTER  NATION  At   TAWIT   TBOITILES 

■e  Ihtiv  two  nice  old  gentlemsB  solns  to  allow  tlu 

tariff  ilo)!!i   tn  get   them   Into  ■  MxuMlel 

Prom  tli-r  Journal  (Miaapapalli) 


A   TYPICAL   SCENE   IN   THE   BRITISH   GENERAL   ELECTKM^   CAMPAIGN 
(A  Ncrlh  at  IrrlmiJ  clersyiuaa  addrrsslne  a  crowd  la  the  Intercat  ot  one  o(  the  Liberal  candldale*) 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

BY  W.  T.   STEAD 

p  ROM  whatever  point  of  vidw  it  is  re-  cision  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of 

garded    the  general    election   of  Janu-  electors  will  have  been  registered  at  the  bal- 

ary,  1910,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  lot  box. 

has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  United  Writing  as  I  do  before  the  first  eonstit- 
Kingdom.  There  is  something  almost  daz-  uency  has  been  polled  I  must  of  necessity 
zling  in  the  sensational  challenge  which  in  treat  the  question  of  the  result  of  this  ap- 
ihe  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  peal  to  the  People  as  an  open  question,  and 
one  remaining  hereditary  chamber  in  the  confine  myself  to  a  simple  straightforward 
world  has  addressed  to  the  hitherto  trium-  expositon  of  what  the  general  election  is. 
phant  democracy  of  Great  Britain.  Privileges  how  it  is  conducted,  and  what  are  the  lead' 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  jealously  ing  issues  before  the  electors,  accompanying 
preserved  as  the  center  and  life  and  soul  of  this  exposition  by  brief  sketches  of  the  lead- 
representative  institutions  have  been  boldly  ing  figures  in  the  electoral  combat, 
assailed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  ques-  ^,  ^„,^ 

,     ^,       .  ,        t>    ■-■  L     r_    ■         ■      ■  THE  ELECTORATE 

tion   ot   whether   the    British    Lmpire    is   in 

future  to  be  ruled  by  the  People  or  by  the  In  round  numbers  tbere  are  42,000,000  in- 

Pecrs  has  been  referred  by  the  Peers  them-  habitants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  inhabiting 

selves  to  the  vote  of  the  People.     It  is  very  over  8,000,000  houses,  and  there  are  ori  the 

magnificent,  but  it  is  hardly  practical  politics,  electoral    register    nearly    8.0OQ,O0O    names. 

Still  the  appeal  has  been  made,  and  before  Of  these,  nearly  800.OOO  live   in  Scotland, 

these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  de-  700,000  in  Ireland,  and  less  than  400,000  in 
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Wales.     The   remaining  6^000,000  are   in  Liberals  and  not  a  solitary  Conservative,  al- 

England.  though  on  any  system  of  proportional  reprc- 

At  the  general  election  of  1906,  6,ooo,cxx)  sentation  they  would  have  had  10  seats.  This 
votes  were  cast,  and  the  Liberal  plurality  was  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  sig- 
836,418.  The  Liberals  at  that  time  polled  nificance  of  the  polls  at  this  year's  election, 
a  majority  in  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  t^iberals-  might- 
United  Kingdom,  the  figures  being  430,000  poll  as  large  a  plurality  as  in  1906,  and  yet 
in  England,  74,000  in  Wales,  131,000  in  lose  half  their  majority  in  the  House.  A  local 
Scotland,  and  200,000  in  Ireland.  This  was  or  sectional  decrease  in  the  Liberal  electorate 
far  the  most  decisive  vote  that  had  been  cast  in  one  part  of  the  country,  which  was  more 
at  any  general  election.  than  counterbalanced  on  the  total  vote  by  a 

In    1892  the  Liberal  plurality  was  only  rise  in  the  Liberal  majorities  in  other  con- 

200,000.     In   1895  the  Unionists  had  con-  stitucncies,  would  materially  affect  the  ma- 

vcrted  this  into  a  Unionist  plurality  of  123,-  jority  of  members  sent  to  Westminster. 
000.  The  voting  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  in  Eng-  ^ 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670  land  the  ballot  is  really  secret.    The  polling  J 

members,  distributed  as  follows:  is  spread  over  a  fortnight,  a  fact  which  oper-  ,] 

ENGLAND.  WALKS.  ates  favorably   for   the   party   which   scores 

B2?ou£hs•.:::::;::::mc2S^s^•;::^  U  ^^avily  in  the  opening  contests.     There  arc 

Counties   231  — -  always  many  waiters  upon  Providence  who 

Universities   , j>  30-  ^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^  winning  side.     In  the  present 

SCOTLAND.       ^^  IRELAND,  election  the  first  poll  took  place  on  January 

Burghs    31  Boroughs 16  15,  the  last  on  January  29.     In  order  to  ob- 

UniveJSitiw  *::;::::;  ^2  UniiJiisUies  ■::;:;;;:  ^1  tain  a  majority  of  one,  the  Unionists  needed 

—  j^3  to  win  back  178  of  the  seats  they  lost  in  1906. 

•  As  they  had  admitted  themselves  .that  they 

At  the  General  Election  of  1906  these  four  jjj  ^^^  ^^p^^  ^o  ^.fn  more  than  half  ^i  d^zen 

divisions  were  represented  as  follows:  ^^^^  at  ^hg  outside  in  the  Celtic  frih^, — 

LiBER.\L.  UNIONIST,  that  is  to  say,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 

wa!t8°^.  /. :  *. : : : ;  *. : : ; : ; :  *.  *.  *.  *.  *. ;  *.  *. :  ."^'30  ^"0  land,— they  needed   to  capture  every;,  other 

Scotland  .*.*.**.*.*.* 01  11  seat  held  by  the  Liberalsiin  England  ia-i9o6. 

Ireland    84  19  r^,      ^     •       ,  T   i     ^-        ^  ki      ' 

—  — -        Ihe  cost  of  a  general  election  is  roughly 

512  15S  estimated  at  a  million  sterling  ($5,000,000), , 

showing  an  anti-Unionist  majority  of  354.  an  expenditure  which  is  borne  by  the  candi- 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the.  dates,  whose  resources,  when  inadequate,  are 

Liberal  512  include  41   Independent  Labor  eked  out  by  the  party  funds. 

members  and   84.   Irish   Nationalists.     The  >      . 

fiiciuu^ia    aiu    u-^  ^^^  LEADERS  IN.  THE  FJ^AY - 

Labor  men  almost  always  vote  with  the  Lib-  .     ^  . 

erals.    The  Irish  Nationalists  vote,  as  a  rule,        We  now  come  to  the  qu^tibn  of  tfe  per- 

with  the  Liberals,  excepting  on  questions  re-  sonalities  which  tower  alofr  above- the  xank 

lating  to  sectarian  education  and  whisky.  and  file.     First  and  foremost  stands  the  di- 

It  is  obvious  from  the  most  cursory  glance  minutive  but  energetic  figure  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 

at  these  figures  that  the  Unionists  did  not  George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Jt   . 

in  1906  obtain  anything  like  the  number  of  is  his  budget  which  has  precipitated  the  con-  f 

the  seats  in  the  House  to  which  they  were  flict.     He  is  a  comparatively  young  man  of 

entitled  by  proportional  representation.     Of  slender  physique,  full  of  Celtic  fire  and  pas- 

the    electors    3,400,000    in    round    numbers  sion.     He  is  a  Bc.ptist  in  religion,  and  unlike 

voted  Liberal  and  2,500,000  Unionist.  Every  many   Nonconformists  he   has   risen  to   the 

member   ought   in    strict   proportion    to    be  front  rank  without  deserting  the  chapel  of 

elected  by  8800  votes.    But  the  Liberals  only  his  father^.     He  has  sprung  from  the  ranks 

averaged    6600   and    the   Unionists    16,200.  and  was  educated  in  a  Church  school,  where 

The  Liberal  majority  in   the  constituencies  he  was  once  offered  the  position  of  a  pupil 

was  only  33  per  cent,  above  the  Unionists,  teacher  on  condition  that  he  would  abjure 

In  the  House  they  had  a  majority  of  more  Nonconformity.     "  Had  I  done  so,"  said  he 

than  three  to  one.  humorously,  "  I  should  probably  at  this  time 

This  result  is  inevitable  when  feeling  runs  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  curate  of 

high  in  all  the  constituencies  in  the  same  di-  the  Church  of  England."     He  is  a  Welsh- 

rection.     Wales,  for  instance,   returned   30  man,  and  Welsh  of  the  Welsh,  speaking. with 
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equal  facility  both  English  and  his  mother 
tongue.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
South  African  War  by  the  uncompromising 
fidelity  with  which  he  defended  the  cause  of 
justice  and  liberty,  with  equal  risk  both  to 
life  and  limb.  He  took  office  as  Chancellor, 
as  he  once  told  me,  because  finance  was  the 
only  region  in  which  the  veto  of  the  Lords 
did  not  prevail.  But  he  did  not  realize  then 
the  temerity  or  audacity  of  the  Peers.  His 
budget  struck  the  popular  imagination  as  the 
first  great  attempt  that  had  ever  been  made 
by  an  English  statesman  to  grapple  with  the 
condition-of-t  he-people  question  on  broad 
statesmanlike  lines.  His  speeches  at  Lime-' 
house  and  Newcastle  were  frank  appealsjo 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  use  their  power  in 
order  to  redress  the  gross  abuses  and  unjust 
monopolies  which  have, hindered  their  devel- 
.opment  and  retarded  their  progress.  As  a 
/Speaker  he  is  of  the  first  rank.  His  humor 
never  fails,  his  passion  is  always  under  con- 
trol, and  his  imagination  is  Celtic  in  its  exu- 
berance. He  is  far  and  away  the  most  popu- 
lar minister  to-day  among  the  Liberals,  and 
-  as  a  natural  consequence  the  most  detested 
by  his  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  personality  exercises  a  singular  charm 
even  upon  his  hitterest  opponents.  But  when 
he  is  on  the  stump  he  succeeds  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent  in  rousing  the  fury  of  those 


WINSTON    L.    ! 
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MR.    ASyUITH,   THE    BRITISH    FRF.MIER 

whose  chartered  abuses  and  anti-social  mon- 
opolies he  unsparingly  condemns. 

On  the  other  side  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  election  has  been  Lord  Curzon. 
Lord  Curzon  is  a  man  of  great  ability ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  ex-Vice- 
roy of  India,  in  any  future  Conservative 
cabinet  he  would  occupy  a  leading  position. 
He  is  young,  energetic,  very  industrious,  an 
excellent  speaker  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinion,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  pressure 
exercised  by  him  and  Lord  Milner  upon  Lord 
Lansdowne  that  the  Conservative  leader  was 
led  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  rejecting  the 
budget.  Lord  Curzon,  although  he  has  an 
immensity  of  zeal,  is  lacking  in  discretion,  and 
steady  Conservatives  who  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  persuade  the  country  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  budget  was  a  very  exceptional  oc- 
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Churchill  may  be  regarded  as 
(he  great  twin  brethren  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  the  cab- 
inet. The  one  weak  point  in 
both  is  their  failure  to  realize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Both  men  are  economists, 
both  arc  devoted  to  social  reform, 
both  hate  war  and  militarism,  byt 
with  singular  blindness  they  seem 
to  be  unable  to  real.'ze  that  but 
for  the  maintenance  of  British 
ascendancy  Britain  would  have  to 
pass  like  all  other  European  na- 
tions under  the  yoke  of  conscrip- 
tion. It  was  their  opposition  in 
the  cabinet  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year  to  the  building  of  more 
than  four  Dreadnoughts  that 
brought  abniit  a  dangerous  agita- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  German 
naval  armaments.  They  gave  in 
at  latt,  but  naturally  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  had  been  done.  It 
is  feared  in  many  quarters  that 
should  they  emerge  triumphant 
from  the  electoral  tourney  there 
will  be  great  difficulty  in  Induc- 
ing them  to  assent  to  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  naval  expendi- 
ture, which   must  be  borne,  un-      pbo«,™i> »,  P..i -mo-n^K- 

less  England  decides  to  aband6n  MR.  l±.oyd-CEC«GE  at  his  house  in  WALES 

the  supreme  position  which  she 
has  occupied  since  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar.  do.nh) 

After  Lord  Curzon  on  the 
Unionist  side  there  is  only  one  man  who  policy  in  South  Africa  may  be  directly  traced, 
has  made  any  mark  in  the  election,  and  But,  notwithstanding  his  military  imperial- 
that  is  Lord  Milner.  Lord  Curzon  left  ism  of  Wood  and  iron,  he  is  and  always  has 
India  in  a  state  of  violent  discontent;  been  a  Socialist  at  heart.  It  was  his  articles 
Lord  Milner  thrust  South  Africa  into  a  in  the  Pail  Mall  Gaz-rtle  which  paved  the 
war,  the  evil  effect  "of  which'  has  been  way  for  the  adoption  of  municipal  Socialism 
effaced  by  the  simple  process  of  abandoning  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  although 
South  Africa  to  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  major-  he  is  on  the  stump  against  the  budget  there 
ity.  These  two  proKXjnsuls  are  taking  a  lead-  is  no  man  who  is  more  ready  to  go  far  in  the 
ing  part  in  the  platform  war.  Lord  Milner  Socialist  direction  than  Lord  Milner, 
is  a  remarkable  man,  but  is  rather  forbidding  We  now  come  to  the  titular  leaders  of  the 
on  the  platform.  His  speeches  arc  haughty  parties,  Mr.  Asqulth  and  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
rather  than  persuasive,  and  without  going  to  Asquith  is  a  powerful  forensic.  He  argues 
the  length  of  Lord  Curzon  in  praise  of  hcred-  with  directness  and  force.  His  ideas  are 
itary  rule,  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  an  clear  and  his  repute  good,  but  he  is  singularly 
exposition  of  the  virtues  of  Protection.  The  without  the  capacity  to  rouse  popular  en- 
odd  thing  about  Lord  Milner  is  that  he  was  thusiasm.  He  is  not  in  any  sense  a  magnetic 
bom  in  Germany  of  a  family  of  which  his  man.  His  speeches  are  dignified,  powerful, 
father  was  the  only  naturalized  British  sub-  and  argumentative,  but  they  seldom  glow 
ject.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  dominion  with  passion  and  are  never  radiated  either  by 
of  the  Bismarckian  idea,  to  which  indeed  his   the  lambent  light  of  genial  humor  or  the  glow 
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first  duty  would  be  to  frame  2  budget.  He  , 
has  left  the  country  entirely  in  the  AaA  as 
to  how  he  would  choke  the  deficit.  He  al- 
ludes gingerly  to  Tariff  Reform,  but  does  not 
even  pretend  that  the  levying  of  any  taxes  on 
imports  would  supply  the  revenue  needed  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  In  his  heart  Mr. 
Balfour  is  well  known  to  be  a  free  trader,  but 
he  is  pushed  along  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
petuous rabble  of  his  so-called  followers  an<j 
compelled  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  cause  which 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  thoroughly  despises, 
but  reconciles  with  his  conscience  by  profess- 
ing to  have  invented  an  exceptional  brand  of 
Tariff  Reform  of  his  own  devising,  to  which 
he  is  entirely  devoted.  But  as  no  one  knows 
what  that  particular  brand  is  like,  and  as  he 
admits  it  would  neither  fill  the  Exchequer 
nor  provide  employment  for  the  out-of-works, 
it  is  regarded  with  scant  enthusiasm  by  the 
thoroughgoing  protectionists,  who  look  for 
inspiration  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sick  bed  at 
Birmingham.  "  We  mean  to  win,"  said  Mr. 
Balfour,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  supporters 
with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  but  he  immediately 
spoiled  It  by  adding  the  damning  clause  of 
■*  sooner  or  later." 


e  for  Inilla.  who  w 


of  an  imagination.  His  speech  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  although  a  finished  performance,  did 
not  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer  as  did 
the  plain,  straightforward  discourse  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbcll-Bannerman  in  the  same  hail 
four  years  before.  PersonallyMr.  Asquith 
is  a  tender-hearted  man,  and  he  felt  acutely 
as  a  family  bereavement  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Archie  Gordon,  Lord  Aberdeen's  son, 
who  was  about  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Asquith. 

If  Mr.  Asquith  was  crippled  by  bereave- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  election  Mr.  BaU- 
four  was  hardly  less  unfortunate  in  being  laid 
on  the  shelf  by  one  of  his  frequently  recur- 
ring colds  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
December.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  January  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  able  to 
take  the  field  in  earnest,  but  a  man  with 
much  greater  energ>'  than  his  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
His  address  to  the  electors  of  the  city  was 
a  long,  platitudinous  discourse,  which  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  of  what  was  looked 
for  by  the  country.  In  case  Mr.  Balfour 
should  be  called  to  the  ministry  again,  his 
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Tn  die  meantime  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  i 

assuring  his  supporters  that  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  "  sooner  or  later  " ;  it  must  be  now  | 
or  never,  for  if  this  election  were  lost  the  I 
cause  of  Tariff  Reform  was  doomed.  Mr.Bal-  i 
four,  with  all  his  faults,  is  far  and  away  the 
ablest  man  in  the  Conservative  ranlcs.  He  is 
the  only  possible  leader,  and  although  his  dia-. 
lectic  is  sometimes  rather  wire-drawn  he^is 
intrepid,  versatile,  and  moreover  commands 
the  hearty  admiration  and  affection  of  many 
among  his  opponents.  Among  his  lieutenants 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  by  committing  himself  to  a 
policy  of  food  taxation  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  advocated  by  his  father,  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  although  unable 
to  speak  on  the  platform,  can  still  sign  his 
name  to  letters  composed  either  for  him  or 
by  him  in  his  sick-room,  maintains  stoutly 
that  whatever  fresh  taxation  is  put  on  food 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  an  equivalent  re- 
mittance of  the  taxation  at  present  levied  on 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  If  this  is  done  Tariff 
Reform  witt  not  raise  the  money,  that  is 
needed, — a  fact  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, as  prospective  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, recognizes.  Hence,  he  has  publicly 
indorsed  the  program  of  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  in  which  new  food  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  $40,ocx),ooo  arc  put  on  the  bread 
and  meat  of  the  people  without  any  cor- 
responding reduction  of  the  taxation  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar. 

On  the  Liberal  side  the  most  thoughtful    *'<"'■  ALEXAUhER  ure,  lord  ativocate  of  Scotland 

speeches,  which  have  weighed  most  with  the     ^ore  ot  Ihe  n.w  pemonallnn  brought  fomard  by  tha 

moderate  men,  are  those  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  c«mp«igD) 

who,  however,  has  been  very  badly  reported 

in  the  press.  Mr.  Haldanc  unfortunately  has  which  they  occupy  in  the  legislature.  One, 
been  ill.  John  Bums  has  devoted  himself  Earl  Cawdor,  past  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
with  immense  energy  to  fighting  his  own  bat-  miralty,  made  himself  ridiculous  by  declar- 
tle  at  Battenea,  which  he  describes  as  the  ing  that  Home  Rule  might  result  in  the  con- 
cock-pit  of  the  general  election.  version  of  Belfast  into  a  German  dockyard. 
I  come  now  to  the  most  remarkable  feature  Others  were  mercilessly  heckled  by  demo- 
of  the  present  election,  and  that  is,  the  ap-  cratic  audiences,  and  "  gems  from  the  Peers  " 
pearance  of  the  Peers  on  the  platform.  As  formed  day  by  day  amusing  reading  in  the 
a  rule.  Peers  take  little  part  in  an  election  columns  of  the  Radical  newspapers.  Lord 
campaign,  and  after  the  issue  of  the  writ  they  RothKhild  bestirred  himself  to  some  purpose, 
withdraw  from  the  scene.  But  about  a  score  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  Peers  on  the  plat- 
of  them  have  been  spurred  into  a  fanatic  dis-  form  have  not  done  much  for  their  party, 
play  of  activity  over  what  they  regard  as  a  The  only  new  personality  which  the  elec- 
threat  addressed  to  their  order.  It  would  tion  has  thrown  up  is  Mr.  Ure.  the  Advocate- 
perhaps  have  better  served  their  cause  if  they  General  of  Scotland,  who  is  a  first-class  figjit- 
had  abstained  from  appearing  on  the  plat-  ing  man,  and  who  excited  the  furious  indig- 
form.  In  the  first  case  only  about  twenty  of  nation  of  the  Tory  party  by  declaring  that 
the  whole  600  venture  to  say  a  word  on  be-  if  they  relied  upon  tariff  reform  as  an  alter- 
half  of  their  hereditary  privileges.  Of  these  native  to  the  budget  taxes  they  would  never 
very    few    justify    the    exceptional    position  be  able  to  pay  old-age  pensions.     This  was 
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.,  (ShowiDg  eieetlon  mclboda  used  bj  the  womenl 

admitted  to  be  true  by  Mr.  Balfour  himself 
when  he  confessed  that  if  he  had  to  fill  the 
treasury  he  would  have  to  fall  back  on  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  taxes,  with  the  exception,  he 
added,  of  those  on  land  and  liquor.  But  so 
sensitive  are  the  Conservatives  on  the  subject 
of  old-age  pensions  that  Mr.  Balfour  so  far 
iorgot  himself  as  to  brand  Mr.  Ure's  state- 
ment on  the  subject  as  a  "  frigid  and  pre- 
meditated lie." 

THE  ISSUES 
The  one  dominant  issue  was  the  question 
whether  the  People  arc  to  govern  themselves 
or  be  governed  by  the  Peers.  The  Union- 
ists, with  the  exception  of  Lord  Curzon,  en- 
deavored to  evade  this  issue.  They  protested 
that  the  Peers  had  only  claimed  a  right  to 
reject  a  budget  until  the  electors  had  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor.  They  pleaded  that  if 
the  Peers  are  not  allowed  to  reject  a  budget 
which  they  admit  they  are  not  allowed  to 
amend,  the  House  of  Commons  can  pass  any 
measure  it  pleases  by  the  simple  process  of 
including  it  in  a  finance  bil  .  Therefore, 
they  argue,  without  the  right  to  refer  a 
budget  to  the  vote  of  the  electorate,  the  sec- 
id  chamber  is  practically  effaced  and  the 


derual  of  this  n^U  comoMs  the  cotatrr  to 
Z<>TeTTimcnt  br  a  ^^oglc  duotbcr.  The  real 
Kstx,  thcrrtoic  din'  contended,  w  wfactfacr 
Great  Bntain  ihoald  be  governed  bf  two 
chambers  or  br  one. 

To  this  the  Liberals  replied  that  as  a  nnt' 
tCT  of  fact  die  House  of  Lords  had  oem' 
ventured  to  refuse  supplies  to  the  Crown 
until  now.  that  the  "  unoontnJW  "  r^t  of 
the  Coannons  to  deaf  with  all  fi"""""'!  ques- 
tions  had  been  asserted  by  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  statesmen  of  all  parties  from  Pyin 
lo  Arthur  Balfour,  and  that  this  invariable 
iKa^  of  the  Constitution  had  left  the  twt>- 
fJiarober  spxaa  intact.  As  for  the  fear  that 
the  Caramons  mi{^t  erade  the  veto  of  the 
Peers  bj-  tacking  tevolutionary  legislation  to 
a  finance  bill,  it  was  derided  as  chimerical 
and  fantastic.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  the  chief 
authorit)-  on  finance  in  the  Unionist  ranks, 
had  borne  explicit  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
there  n-as  no  tacking  in  the  present  budget. 
To  reverse  the  unbroken  practice  of  centuries 
from  an  imaginary  fear  that  it  might  here- 
after be  abused  was  therefore  declared  to  be 
a  mere  subterfuge. 

The  Liberals  pointed  out  that  the  right  to 
reject  a  i)udget  even  n^en  masked  by  a  pre- 
tended desire  to  consult  the  constituencies 
carried  with  it  the  usurpation  of  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  fix  the  date  of  a  dissolution  and 
the  right  of  the  Commons  to  an  exclusive 
control  of  the  executive  government.  .To  at- 
tempt in  this  way  to  graft  a  power  to  insist 
on  a  plebiscitr  whenever  the  Peers  dislike  a 
budget  is  to  place  in  their  hands  the  absolute 
control  of  the  government.  No  Liberal 
budget  is  ever  liked  by  the  Lords.  Th^ 
would,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  reject  any. 
Liberal  budget  in  the  hope  that  a  new  elec- 
tion might  place  their  own  friends  in  power. 
Hence,  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons  would 
only  have  a  one-year's  lease  of  life,  whereas 
a  Conservative  House  would  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Septennial  act.  Hitherto  no- 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  ever 
affected  the  tenure  of  power  of  a  Liberal 
Government.  Their  votes  of  censure  were 
i}>nored  because  the  Lords  could  not  stop  sup- 
plies. Concede  to  them  that  power  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  unrepresentative  and  indis- 
soluble, will  become  at  once  the  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  Constitution. 

This  involves  the  summary  abolition  of 
the  two-party  system  of  government  which 
has  lasted  for  centuries.  As  the  Conserva- 
tives are  always  in  a  majority  of  four  or  five 
to  one  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  admit  that 
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'  House  to  a  right  of  life  and  death  over  the  tion  of  the  budget,  and  it  was  to  their  dicta- 

execMtive  government  is  forever  to  banish  the  tion  that  Lord  Lansdowne  succumbed.    The 

Liberals  ^m  power.     Hence,  the  Liberals  whole  fight,  therefore,  turned  on  the  land  and 

were  not  only  fighting  for  the  maintenance  the  liquor  taxes. 

of  the  fundamental  principle  of  representative  The  land  taxes  are  undoubtedly  popular 

government,  they  were  fighting  against  a  pro-  with  the  masses  who  own  no  land,  and  if 

posal  permanently  to  exclude  themselves  as  a  they  stood  alone  they  would  have  no  chance 

party  from  any  share  in  the  future  govern-  of  rejection  by  a  popular  vote.     But  they  do 

ment  of  the  country.  not  stand  alone.    The  landlords  of  the  tavern 

This  was  the  issue  upon  which  the  Liberals  and   the   gin-shop   are   a   formidable    force, 

fought  the  battle,  and  all  the  efiorts  of  their  Every  public  house   was  converted   into  a 

opponents  to  obscure  its  significance  only  led  Unionist  committee  room.    The  subscnptions 

to  a  more  determined  and  a  more  impassioned  of  the  brewers  supplied  unlimited  funds  for 

efiort  to  force  the  fighting  upon  this  supreme  corrupting  the  venal  and  drunken  section  of 

issue.    To  vote  for  the  Peers  was  to  render  the  electorate.     The  liquor  dealers  and  the 

all  Liberal  votes  valueless  in  the  future.    To  brewers  constituted  the  backbone,  and  they 

vote  for  the   Peers  in  order  to  escape  the  silpplicd  the  only  valuable  electoral   factor 

budget  was  to  play  the  part  of  Caiaphas  who  upon  which  the  Unionists  could  count  at  this 

bribed  Judas  to  betray  his  Master,  for  every  election. 

Unionist  candidate,  if  elected  to  the  House  of  After  the  budget  the  next  great  issue  was 

Commons,  would  go  to  that  House  pledged  that  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection.    The 

to  betray  not  only  its  most  precious  privi-  rejection  of  the  budget  was  decreed  by  Mr. 

leges  but  its  very  life  and  soul.  Chamberlain  because,  as  he  frankly  declared, 

The  second  great  issue  before  the  country  its  acceptance  would  be  the  death  knell  of 
was  the  budget  itself,  the  rejection  of  which  TariflF  Reform.  Marvelous  is  the  tenacity 
precipitated  the  election.  The  facts  are  sim-  with  which  the  Tory  party  clings  to  the  no- 
ple.  The  necessity  of  providing  $45,000,000  tion  that  the  shortest  cut  to  prosperity  is  to 
for  old-age  pensions  and  an  extra  $15,000,006  impose  taxes  upon  everything  that  the  weekly 
for  additional  battleships,  together  with  other  wage-earner  purchases  from  abroad.  To 
increased  expenditures  in  other  departments,  raise  wages,  they  contend,  you  must  diminish 
confronted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  their  purchasing  power.  In  America,  as  Mr. 
with  the  necessity  of  imposing  new  taxation  Carnegie  is  neve;  weary  of  pointing  out,  pro- 
to  the  tune  of  $80,000,000.  Mr.  Lloyd-  tective  duties  do  not  touch  the  bread  and 
George  provided  for  this  deficit  by  propos-  meat  of  the  working  classes.  They  are  fed 
ing  to  increase  the  death  duties,  to  increase  from  their  own  soil.  But  the  British  worker 
the  income  tax  and  to  impose  a  sypertax  on  is  fed  from  abroad.  To  levy  import  duties 
incomes  above  £5000  a  year.  It  is  admitted  on  bread  and  meat  which  he  imports  from  the 
by  Mr.  Balfour  that  if  he  were  called  to  United  States  and  from  the  Colonies, — for  all 
office  to-morrow  he  would  be  compelled  to  pretence  of  letting  Colonial  produce  in  free 
levy  these  taxes  for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  has  been  abandoned, — is  immediately  to  raise 
They  produce  more  than  $50,000,000  of  the.  the  cost  of  living  in  every  poor  man's  house- 
money  that  is  needed.  But  besides  these  taxes  hold  not  only  by  the  increased  price  of  the 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  proposed  to  levy  taxes  on  foodstu£Fs  which  pay  duty  but  by  an  equal 
mineral  royalties,  and  on  undeveloped  land,*  increase  that  would  at  once  be  charged  upon 
and  appropriate  20  per  cent,  of  the  unearned  all  home-grown  stuflF.  To  ask  the  weekly 
increment  of  land.  He  also  proposed  to  in-  wage-earner  to  pay  more  for  his  daily  bread 
crease  the  license  duties  charged  upon  the  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  great  land- 
dealers  in  intoxicants.  It  was  these  two  owners  or  the  wealthy  brewer  is  not  likely  to 
classes  of  taxes  which  roused  the  fury  of  the  elicit  a  very  cordial  response. 
Houso  of  Lords.  To  value  the  land  of  the  Recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  recom- 
country  so  that  no  landlord  should  in  future  mending  their  nostrum  on  its  merits  the 
be  able  to  enrich  himself  with  the  unearned  Unionists  have  conceived  the  curious  idea  of 
increment  of  its  value  without  paying  20  per  asserting  that  all  the  miseries  of  unemploy- 
cent.  of  such  value  created  by  the  community  ment  will  be  cured  by  the  magic  of  Tariff 
to  the  community  was  denounced  as  rank  So-  Reform.  Unemployment  is  a  great  evil 
cialism.  But  the  wrath  of  the  landlords  of  which  at  present  is  diminishing.  Trade  has 
broad  acres  was  nothing  to  the  fury  of  the  improved  since  the  budget  was  introduced, 
liquor  dealers.    They  insisted  upon  the  rejec-  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  arc  at  the  out- 
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side  only  300,000  out-of-works,  as  against  fighting  for  is  the  vote.  But  the  is^c  at 
14,000,000  persons  regularly  employed.  To  the  general  election  was  whether  any  vote 
introduce  a  protectionist  tariff  would  at  once  was  to  be  of  any  value  at  all- for  man  or 
cut  up  by  the  roots  the  enormous  amount  of  woman.  If  the  Liberals  were  to  be  defeated 
employment  afforded  by  the  position  which  the  value  of  the  vote  would  be  so  depreciated. 
England  enjoys  as  being  the  free  mart  of  the  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
world.  The  German  Colonial  Minister  be-  to  the  polls.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  women's 
ing  asked  when  in  London  what  he  would  do  suffrage  receded  into  the  background.  This 
if  England  took  to  monkeying  with  Free  tendency  was  further  accentuated  by  the  fact 
Trade  replied :  "  I  would  double  the  wharf,  that  the  militant  section,  headed  by  Mrs. 
dock, '  and  warehouse  accommodations  at  Pankhurst,  refusing  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  in  twelve  months  even  the  most  anti-feminist  Liberal  was  main- 
Germany  would  have  become  what  England  taining  the  value  of  the  vote,  issued  word  of 
is  to-day,  the  free  market  and  clearing-house  command  that  her  section  must  offer  an  un- 
of  the  world."  The  Tariff  Reformers  are  comprising  opposition  to  every  Liberal  candi- 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  among  themselves,  even  date  in  the  field,  and  especially  to  the  Liberal 
upon  the  vital  question  of  the  taxes  on  food,  ministers.  This  irritated  the  party  from 
The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abso-  whom  the  women  really  draw  the  majority  of 
lutely  united  in  favor  of  Free  Trade.  their  support.  Practically  it  will  not  matter 
A  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  Lord  very  much.  The  suffragettes  had  during 
Northcliffe-(  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth)  to  use  the  past  year  or  two  made  a  great  impres- 
his  vast  combination  of  newspapers  (includ-  sion  at  the  by-elections,  because  they  were 
ing  the  London  Times)  to  create  a  scare  of  able  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  their  forces 
a  German  invasion  in  the  hope,  the  Liberals  upon  the  constituency  where  the  election 
contended,  that  he  might  thereby  draw  a  red  was  taking  place.  But  now  that  500  con- 
herring  across  the  track.  The  attempt  failed  stituencies  are  being  contested  there  were  not 
by  the  very  extravagance  of  its  advocates.  To  enough  militant  suffragettes  to  go  round.  At 
point  to  the  menace  of  the  increasing  fleet  of  the  last  Parliament  about  400  members  had 
Germany  was  all  very  well,  but  when  it  was  given  more  or  less  perfunctory  pledges  to 
argued  that  we  must  therefore  raise  a  trained,  support  women  s  suffrage,  with  very  little 
army  of  2,000,000  Englishmen  in  order  to  intention  of  giving  effect  to  their  promises  by 
defend  the  French  frontier  against  a  possible  %  their  votes  in  Parliament.  In  the  new  Par- 
German  attack,  John  Bull  shrugged  his  liament  it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  a  much 
shoulders  and  passed  on.  smaller  number  of  members  pledged,  but 
There  is  more  substance  in  the  cry  that  is  those  who  do  pledge  themselves  will  mean 
raised    against    Home   Rule.     The    Liberal  business.     « 

party  is  irretrievably  committed  to  Home  It  may  be  said  that  the  Socialists,  pure  and 
Rule.  But  so  long  as  the  House  of  Lords  simple,  cut  a  comparatively  small  figure  in 
exists  with  its  veto  intact  Home  Rule  is  the  the  contest,  as  they  were  merged  in  the  gen- 
vainest  of  vain  dreams.  The  moment  there  eral  body  of  those  who  were  contending  un- 
is  a  prospect  that  the  veto  of  the  Lords  may  der  the  Liberal  leadership  for  the  principle 
be  abolished  Home  Rule  enters  the  field  of  that  the  broadest  shoulders  should  bear  the 
practical  politics.  The  renewed  pledge  given  heaviest  burden,  and  that  the  power  of  taxa- 
by  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  Home  Rulers  roused  tion  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  to  equal- 
the  fighting  anti-Irish  anti-Catholic  element  ize  opportunity  and  to  redress  the  inevitable 
to  activity.  But  the  electorate  only  thinks  inequalities  of  fortune.  Unionists  did  their 
of  one  thing  at  one  time.  And  that  one  thing  utmost  to  convince  the  electorate  that  the 
/  at  this  election  was  not  Home  Rule  for  Ire-  only  alternatives  are  Tariff  Reform  or  So- 
'  land  but  the  question  whether  both  England  ciallsm.  But  it  is  pointed  out  with  great 
,  and  Ireland  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  rule  force  and  effect  that  every  protectionist*tarIff 
of  the  Peers.  is  in  its  essence  Socialistic,  Inasmuch  as  it 
The  question  of  women's  suffrage,  which  uses  the  power  of  the  state  In  order  to  pre- 
has  been  so  prominently  brought  forward  by  vent  the  free  exercise  by  the  Individual  of  his 
the  militant  tactics  of  the  suffragettes,  will  own  judgment  as  to  how  he  can  best  promote 
not  play  an  important  part  in  the  results  of  his  own  interest.  Protection,  Indeed,  has 
the  election.  This  may  disappoint  many  ear-  been  well  defined  in  France  as  the  Socialism 
nest  advocates  of  women's  suffrage,  but  it  of  the  bourgeoise  as  opposed  to  the  Socialism 
was  inevitable.     For  what  the  women  are  of  the  proletariat.    The  real  alternative  be- 
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fore  the  nation  is  not  Protection  or  Socialism,  we  come  to  survey  the  scene  as  a  whole  we 

but  Socialism  or  Social  Reform.  find  on  one  side  the  majority  of  the  great 

The  only  measure  which  can  be  described  landlords,  the  great  brewers,  and  to  a  certain 

as  Socialistic  passed  by  the  late  government  extent  the  great  financiers  supported  by  the 

was  that  of  granting  a  pension  of  $1.25  a  liquor  sellers  and  the  clergy,  for  now  as  al- 

week  to  every  old  person  over  seventy  years  ways  the  alliance  between  the  purveyors  of 

of  age,  whose  means  were  inadequate  to  sup-  things  spiritual  and  things  spirituous  is  very 

port  existence,  but  so  far  from  opposing  old-  close  in  this  old  country.    Added  to  these  are 

age  pensions  the  Unionists  resented  as  the  those  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  who 

most  abominable   libel    the   accusation   that  hope  that  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  would 

they  entertained  any  idea  of  terminating  the  give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 

system.     Some  Unionist  candidates,  indeed,  and  enable  them  to  raise  prices  as  against 

protested  that  they  wished  to  go  further  in  the  consumer.     On  the  other  side  are  ar- ' 

this  direction,  but  all  of  them  without  a  sin-  rayed  the  Nonconformist  and  the  working- 

gle   exception   declared    that   they   regarded  man.    These  two  classes  form  the  great  body 

old-age  pensions  as  an  unalterable  part  of  of  the  Liberal  host.    They  are  directed  by  a 

the  social   and   political   economy  of  Great  ministry  which  has  astonished  even  its  own 

Brjtain.  ^  friends  by  its  solidarity,  its  energy,  and  its 

It  IS  the  fashion  m  some  quarters  to  rep-  courage.     They  can  depend  also  upon  the 

resent  this  contest  as  a  pitched  battle  between  shipping,    banking,   and    industrial    interests 

the  haves  and  the  have  nots.    This  is  a  gross  which  are  threatened  by  Protection.    For  the 

exaggeration.     It  is  no  doubt- true  that  the  number  of  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  the 

wealthier  classes,  especially  the  landed  classes,  introduction  of  a  tariff  is  comparatively  small 

are  more  conservative  than  the  weekly  wage-  compared  with  those  who  would  suffer  by  any 

earners.    But  there  arc  many  rich  men  on  the  interference  with  Free  Trade. 
Liberal  side,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem,        To  these  serried  hosts  of  Nonconformists 

there  are  many  of  the  poorest  classes  who  workingmen,  Independent  Labor  men    Free 

vote  with   the  Unionists.     This  is  due   to  Traders,  etc.,  must  be  added  for  this  election 

many  causes,  among  which  two  only  need  be  the   Irish  contingent,  which,  owing  to  the 

'mentioned.     First,  the  influence  of  the  pur-  conflict  between  the  denominational  interests 

:  veyors  of  drink  upon  their  more  or  less  ne'er-  of  the  priests  and  the  national  enthusiasm  of 

;  do-well  customers,  and,  secondly,  the  pres-  the   Irish,  will   in  this  election  have  voted 

^  sure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  land-  practically  solid  on  the  Liberal  side. 
'  lords  and  others  to  compel  their  dependents 

to  vote  for  the  master.  This  illegitimate  "^"^  possible  oVtcomb 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  that  is  By  the  time  this  article  is  published  the 
wielded  by  those  wha  have  multitudes  of  result  of  the  election  will  be  known.  A  Con- 
dependents  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  servative  victory  would  bring  about  an  im- 
their  retaining  their  situations,  was  used  to  mediate  change  in  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
the  uttermost.  The  screw  was  put  on  mer-  administration,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
cilessly,  and  considerable  scandal  was  created  would  take  its  place  as  the  dominant  force 
by  the  open  menace  of  wealthy  dukes  and  in  the  British  Constitution.  This  would  be 
others  that  if  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  a  revolution  greater  than  any  that  has  taken 
power  they  would  incontinently  reduce  their  place  in  England  since  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts, 
establishments,  cut  down  their  wages,  and  On  the  other  hand,  a  Liberal  triumph  would  I 
stop  their  subscriptions  to  charities.  There  give  rise  to  a  very  interesting  question.  Mr 
remains  only  one  factor  to  be  noticed,  and  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  have  pub- 
that  is  the  influence  that  would  be  brought  lidy  pledged  themselves  not  to  take  office 
to  bear  by  the  clergy  who  know  that  their  until  two  things  have  been  secured.  First 
monopoly  of  rel.'gious  teaching  in  1800  vil-  that  the  uncontrolled  right  of  the  Commons 
lages  in  the  country  would  be  endangered  if  to  deal  with  finances  shall  receive  statutory 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  abol-  recognition,  and,  secondly,  that  the  House 
ished.  Further  stimulus  was  given  to  clerical  of  Commons  shall  have  power  to  pass  what- 
zeal  on  the  Conservative  side  by  the  knowl-  ever  laws  it  deems  necessary  within  the  dura- 
edge  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  tion  of  a  single  Parliament.  This  is  to  be 
of  the  minority  in  Wales  occupies  a  con-  effected  by  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the 
soiriious  place  in  the  Liberal  program.  When  Lords  on  legislation. 
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yj'  OU  do  not  need  to  quote  arguments  to  time  of  war.    Never  has  the  country  been  so 

'Dnvince  the  average  householder  of  the  prosperous.      Never   has  there   been   vaster 

exorbitant   advance   in    the   cost   of   living,  abundance  of  all  the  staples  supplying  human 

While  Conservationists  such   as   Mr.    Hill  subsistence;  yet  never  in  the  history  of  Amer- 

have  been  predicting  such  an  advance, — Mr.  ica  have  all  the  staples  of  living  gone  to  such 

Hill  calls  it  "  const ricition," — and  economists  a  level  of  extortionate  prices. 

have  been  arguing  how  the  abundance  of  gold  increase  from  1909  to  1910 
IS  really  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  the  ^^  ^  :^ 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  grocery  bill,  the  Take  cotton,  for  example;  within  the  last 
average  householder  has  not  been  theorizing  year  it  has  reached  and  remained  at  prices 
at  all.  He  has  been  too  busy  stretching  ends  (15  cents)  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  aver- 
that  refuse  to  meet.  He  has  been  dealing  age  for  the  past  ten  years  and  three  times  as 
with  facts  in  terms  of  the  dollar  bill, — pay-  high  as  in  1899;  but  that, — you  say, — is  the 
ing  the  piper  for  this  dervish  dance  of  figures,  result  of  an* especially  short  crop  and  of  a 
up  and  up  and  up  the  scale  of  living  till  some  "  bull  "  movement.  (The  bull  will  tell  you 
of  the  prices  have  gone  out  of  sight  alto-  in  addition  to  the  short  crop  is  the  factor  of 
gether, — roast  beef,  for  instance,  for  the  man  the  pagan  taking  to  other  garments  than 
with  small  income.  While  the  theorists  have  those  in  which  he  was  born, — in  a  word,  the 
been  talking  in  millions  and  billions,  the  all-pervasive  factor  of  more  users  than  pro- 
householder  has  been  paying  10  cents  more  ducers.)  Very  well!  Take  wool!  The 
on  every  pound  of  steak,  and  7  cents  on  every  Conservationists  will  tell  you  that  sheep  have 
pound  of  bacon,  and  5  cents  on  every  pound  decreased,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  graz- 
of  ham,  and  25  cents  on  every  bag  of  flour,  ing  ranges;  but  the  fact  remains  for  the  man 
and  2  cents  on  every  pound  of  tea,  and  lO  who  pays  the  bills  that  wool  suits  for  boys, 
cents  on  every  pound  of  butter,  and  so  on  up  which  cost  $10  in  January,  1909,  cost  $12.50 
and  up  and  up  the  entire  scale  of  living,  with  in  January,  1910;  that  $12  suits  have  moved 
no  certainty  that  matters  will  be  any  better  up  to  $15  in  the  past  year;  that  $20  serge 
next  year  and  an  almost  certainty  that  the  suits  of  a  year  ago  are  to-day  $25.  To  car- 
increase  in  prices  this  year  over  last  will  be  pets  have  been  added  in  the  past  year  what 
duplicated  in  next  year  over  this.  amounts  to  $1  a  rug  for  the  average-sized 
,„^ .           _              '  room.    Women*s  dress  goods  made  from  wool 

HIGHER  THAN  IN  TIME  OF  WAR  x                 .                     x  ,^t/                   -.    •     *.U     ....  *. 

show  an  increase  of  123^  per  cent,  in  the  past 

Ten  years  ago  when  the  price  of  staples  year.    These  figures  are  from  the  Clothiers' 

began  to  move  up  a  cent  and  2  cents  a  pound  Association  of  America.     The  householder, 

it  was  felt,  but  not  as  burdensome.     There  the  man  whose  income  has  not  increased  as 

was  no  outcry;  but  now  that  the  increase  in  prices   for   the  privilege  of  being  alive   in- 

the  simplest  articles  for  mere  subsistence  is  creased,  begins  to  feel  as  if  an  invisible  hand 

marked  not  by  cents  and  fractions  of  a  cent  were  acquiring  the  trick  of  constantly  picking 

but  by  25  and  50  and  100  and,  in  the  case  of  his  pocket, 

lard,  actually  2CX)  per  cent.,  this  business  of  ^^^^  ,,„,^,,r.  „..«  ^.,,,  ,*.e^  ^«*« 

,1       .                 /         ^     X  1-    •         X  11            .L  FOOD  PRICES  FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR 

the  increased  cost  of  living  falls  on  the  aver- 
age wage-earner,  especially  the  office  wage-  When  you  come  to  consider  prices  for  food, 
earner  who  has  no  labor  union  to  send  his  — essential  food,  not  luxuries, — the  scale  of 
market  value  up, — falls  with  the  heavy  hand  increase  is  one  to  alarm  the  man  of  modcr- 
of  a  tax  collector  in  time  of  war,  or  tribute  ate  means.  Bacon  sliced  was  18  cents  in 
levied  by  a  conqueror.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1909.  In  1910  it  is  25  cents.  The  increase 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  staples  dips  a  hand  into  the  householder's  pocket 
like  cotton  and  wheat,  prices  are  higher  to-  every  time  a  pound  is  purchased  and  extracts 
day  in  America  than  they  have  ever  been  in  7  cents.    Suppose  the  man  cannot  afford  that 
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extra  7  cents, — what  does  he  do  under  these   among  the  poor,"  said  a  charity  worker  re- 
high  prices?    He  buys  just  that  fraction  of  a  cently. 

pound  less  than  last  year;  and  the  average  "  It  is  impossible  for  the  wage-worker  to 
size  of  the  average  family  being  computed  at  make  both  ends  meet.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
five  as  it  is  in  all  calculations,  each  of  those  clerk  who  must  pay  the  present  high  prices 
five  eats  just  that  fraction  less  of  necessary*  can  support  a  family,"  said  Mr.  McE>onald, 
nourishment  than  last  year.  A  year  ago  ham  a  Standard  Oil  financier, 
in  New  York  was  15  cents.  Now  it  is  20,  "We  have  increased  our  dinner  menu 
and  the  buyer  must  pay  33  per  cent,  more,  prices  exactly  25  per  cent,  all  round,"  de- 
or  eat  33  per  cent.  less.  Is  it  surprising  that  clared  the  manager  of  a  well-known  New 
the  Russell  Sage  investigations  of  the  poor  York  family  hotel,  "  and  that  will  not  cover 
prove  that  just  and  exactly  as  income  de-  the  increased  cost  of  food.  We  figure  the 
creases  or  prices  increase,  the  poor  eat  just  increase  this  year  at  40  per  cent.;  so  in  spite 
and  exactly  that  proportion  less  of  the  food  of  higher  rates  for  dinner,  we  have  to  cut  ex- 
most  needed  to  make  muscle  and  brawn, —  penses  to  meet  the  increase.  We  are  doing 
namely,  meat  ?  with  one  switchboard  girl  where  we  used  to 

In  New  York  City  in  1908,  according  to  have  three,  and  two  office  men  where  we  used 
prices  current  as  reported  in  trade  journals,  to  have  five ;  and  so  all  through  the  house, — 
you  could  buy  a  porterhouse  for  24  or  25  no  cut  of  wages,  but  a  doubling  up  of  work 
cents,  now  it  is  28  and  30 ;  or  a  sirloin  for    at  the  same  wages."  • 

20,  now  it  is  24;  or  a  round  steak  for  18,  "Ten  years  ago,"  said  a  traveler,  "you 
now  it  is  20;  or  corned  beef  for  14,  now  it  could  get  the  best  meal  you  could  desire 
is  16.  Salt  pork  three  years  ago  cost  from  on  any  train  from  the  C.  P.  R.  in  Can- 
$16  to  $18  a  barrel.  Now  it  is  $25  to  $28.  ada  to  the  Santa  Fe  in  the  Southwest 
Lard  represents  an  advance  of  60  per  cent.,  for  75  cents.  To-day,  the  cheapest  table 
pork  15  per  cent.,  poultry  from  20  to  50  d'hote  meal  you  can  get  on  any  of  those 
per  cent,  in  the  past  year.  Have  salaries  ad-  trains  is  $1 ;  and  for  the  dinner,  which  used 
vanced  at  the  same  pace,  from  15  to  60  per  to  cost  you  75  cents  table  d'hote,  you  now 
cent?  Not  that  we  have  heard!  Imagine  pay  a  la  carte  from  $1.50  to  $2.  Ten  years 
the  outcry  and  the  stoppage  of  industry  if  ago  you  could  get  a  porterhouse  for  60  or 
wage-earners  demanded  what  the  increase  in  80  cents;  now  it  is  from  $2  to  $3.  You 
the  cost  of  living  demands  of  them?^  have  either  to  eat  less  or  spend  more." 

Savs   the   Russell    Saire   Foundation    Re- 

THB  INCRBASE   FOR  A  TERM   OF  TEN  YEARS         ^*^''     V      .     "l      j     /  r    •    ^  xl     ,\L^.    "  T*. 

port  on  the  standard  of  livmg  for  1907 :      It 

When  you  come  to  consider  the  increase  requires  no  statistics  to  bring  proof  that  $6cx> 

for  a  term  of  years,  the  figures  are  absolutely  and  $700  is  wholly  inadequate  to  maintain 

appalling.     Take  the  period  from  1900  to  a  proper  standard  of  living,  and   no  self- 

19 10,     the     most    redundantly    prosperous  respecting  family  should  be  asked  or  expected 

period  in  the  history  of  America:  to  live  on  such  an  income.    The  committee 

Increase,  believes   that  with   an   income   of   between 

Flour,  per  barrel ..  .$3^5  $6.00  tS  17.00  ^^'Too  $7oo  and  $8oo  a  family  can  barely  support 
Eggs,  per  dosen.....    .22         .38 to     .50  70 to  100    itself,  provided  it  is  Subject  to  no  extraordi- 

Butter.  per  pound..     .25  .38  to      .40  50  to    60  j-^         »» 

Beef,  per  pound.  .18  to .20         .24  to     .30  20  to  50    nary  expenditure. 

Lamb,  per  pound.  .15  to.  18  .18  to      .22  20 

Poultry,  per  lb..  .12  to  .14  .22  to      .28  75  to  100  hOW  THE  INCREASE  AFFECTS  THE 

Potatoes,  per  bushel     .50  1.00     .        100 

Fuel.   wood.$3.00to    4.00  6.00  to    8.00  100  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 

Fuel,  coal 5.00  6.75  35 

Lumber,  according  to  grade 40  to  100  Now  the  average  income  of  the  worker  in 

Against    these    exorbitant    increases    for  the  United  States  does  not  begin  to  come  up 

the  privilege  of  being  alive  stand  slight  re-  to  $8oo  a  year.    It  is  under  $6oo;\>ut  that 

cessions  in  the  prices  of  ribbons  and  silks  average  is  pulled  down  to  the  low  figure  by 

and  fruits ;  but  you  can  neither  clothe  your-  minors,  boys  and  girls  working  at  small  pay, 

self  in  ribbons  nor  diet  on  fruits.    While  the  and  living  at  home.    Averaging  up  the  eam- 

prices  of  luxuries  have  fallen  back  slightly,  ings  of  the  adult  heads  of  a  house,  75  per 

the  prices  of  the  necessities — food,  clothing,  cent,  of  all  earnings  come  between  $600  and 

lumber — have    leaped    forward    at   a    pace  $900.     How  does  that  income  work  out  on 

beyond  the  power  of  the  average  earner.  the  increased  scale  of  living?    Take  the  fam- 

"  I  consider  the  increased  cost  of  living  ily  unit  as  five, — two  parents  and  three  chil- 

one  of  the  gravest  problems  we  have  to  meet  dren,  or  two  parents  and  other  relatives. 
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Rent  first, — rents  and  land  values  have  deficit  on  low  incomes,  and  from  the  $900  in- 
risen  with  the  rising  scale.  A  few  years  ago  come,  with  less  thaii  $200  left  for  clothes, 
a  family  of  five  might  easily  have  obtained  carfare,  fuel,  education,  illness,  incidentals, 
house  or  apartments  in  a  typical  city  at  $14  Or  you  can  work  that  food  problem  out 
or  $16  or  $18  a  month.  To-day  if  they  another  way!  At  many  of  the  big  cooking 
would  live  in  decent  sanitary  surroundings, —  schools  to-day,  beginners  are  compelled  to 
neither  dark  rooms  nor  overcrowding, — they  cater  for  themselves  with  the  absolute  limit 
must  pay  from  $25  to  $30  a  month, — a  slap  of  6  cents  a  head  per  meal  for  raw  material ; 
$300  a  year  for  rent,  one-half  of  the  $600  and  they  cook  plain  nutritious  meals  at  that 
income,  one-third  of  the  $900  income.  Econ-  cost.  It  does  not  mean  three-course  brcak- 
omists  figure  there  is  disaster  ahead, — dis-  fasts  and  two-course  luncheons  and  five- 
aster  of  penury  or  pension, — if  rent  absorb  course  dinners;  but  it  does  mean  a  sufficiency, 
more  than  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  total  all  the  eater  needs  of  good  food.  A  little 
income.  Owing  to  higher  cost  of  living  it  is  later,  the  limit  is  raised  to  I2  cents, 
here  absorbing  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  Vegetarian  restaurants  serve  meals, — good 
total  income.  ones, — at  that  rate  in  the  West  to-day.     At 

It  has  been  figured  out  over  and  over  by  the  end  of  the  cooking-school  course,  27 
practical  workers  that  where  income  ranges  cents  a  head  is  supposed  to  supply  raw 
from  $600  to  $900,  at  present  prices  50  per  material  for  such  a  fidl-course  dinner  as 
cent,  must  go  with  a  family  of  five  for  food,  banqueters  might  envy.  If  you  will  keep 
— that  is,  of  the  larger  income  $450  goes  for  strict  account  of  all  eatables  for  a  single 
food.  Of  the  total  income  of  $900,  $750  has  week, — no  waste,— you  will  find  this  cook- 
gone  for  rent  and  food,  leaving  only  $150  for  ing-school  estimate  is  absolutely  accurate  for 
clothing,  illness,  fuel,  carfare,  education,  in-  present  prices.  Now  take  the  lowest  pos- 
surance,  incidentals.  Now  it  is  also  figured  sible,  the  6-cent  limit  for  bare  food  handled 
out  at  present  prices  that  $100  is  the  ab^lute  with  all  the  economy  and  knowledge  of 
minimum  at  which  a  family  of  five  can  be  science,  which,  of  course,  your  low  wage- 
clothed.  I  may  say  I  do  not  believe  that  fig-  earner  is  seldom  competent  to  do;  for  a 
ure  myself,  unless  the  smaller  members  of  family  of  five  that  limit  is  30  cents  a  meal  or 
the  family  spend  most  of  their  time  in  bed.  90  cents  a  day  or  $6.30  a  week  or  $25  plus 
That  leaves  $50  for  illness,  fuel,  carfare,  in-  a  month  or  $300  plus  a  year  for  plainest 
surance,  education,  and  such  very  important  food.  At  this  rate  on  plainest  fare,  food  and 
and  to-be-expected  incidentals  as  a  visit  from  rent  absorb  all  the  income  of  tKe  small  earner 
the  stork.  and  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  better 

Or  figure  that  food  matter  out  in  two  other  earner.  Take  out  of  the  balance,  clothing 
ways!  Hotels  and  big  catering  houses  of  and  the  other  incidentals  of  living,  and  which- 
the  modest  sort  figure  $2  the  weekly  cost  of  ever  way  you  look,  there  is  a  deficit, 
food, — meat,  milk,  groceries,  fruit, — for  each  What  is  the  result?  Not, — ^what  will  be 
guest.  This  is  for  frugal  fare.  Multiply  the  result;  but  what  is  the  result  now? 
your  family  of  five  by  $2, — you  have  a  food  Lower  rents,  which  mean  poorer  housing, — 
bill  of  $40  a  month,  or  almost  $500  a  year, —  the  dark  room, — the  house  without  bath  or 
leaving  a  deficit  with  small  incomes,  and  with  sanitation,  lodgers  and  over-crowding;  or 
the  $900  income,  leaving  only  $100  for  cloth-  else,  nothing  for  education,  health,  recrea- 
ing,  fuel,  light,  education,  etc.  Or  economists  tion ;  in  their  place  ignorance,  charity  wards» 
have  figured  from  thousands  of  cases  that  a  child  labor;  or  else,  most  common  of  all, 
man  can  be  poorly  fed  at  20  cents  a  day,  greatest  curse  of  all  because  it  undermines 
adequately  fed  at  25  cents.  Multiply  25  the  sinews  of  a  nation, — ^Just  plain  under- 
ccnts  by  your  family  of  five  and  you  get  a  feeding,  tainted  food,  the  food  that  is  cheap 
food  bill  of  $35  plus  a  month,  or  $420.  because  it  is  poison,  four  cents  a  quart  for 
Screw  it  down  as  you  will  you  cannot  keep  milk  with  t>*phoid  germs  thrown  in  free  and 
your  family  of  five  in  health  and  keep  that  sawdust  cereals  and  meat,  as  the  lady  said 
food  bill  below  $400.  If  you  screw  your  in  "The  Third  Floor  Back"  that  needs 
food  bill  lower,  somebody  is  going  to  be  curry  to  perfume  the  taint.  At  a  matter  of 
skimped  as  to  brain  or  brawn.  Screw  your  actual  investigation,  the  Russell  Sage 
rent  below  $300,  somebody  must  pay  carfare.  Foundation  shows  that  just  and  exactly  as 
or  take  lodgers,  or  live  in  dark  rooms  for  the  income  goes  down  or  cost  of  living  in- 
low  rent.  Pay  for  plain  but  adequate  food  creases,  the  use  of  meat  decreases,  the  pro- 
and  housing,  and  you  are  coming  out  with  a   portion  of  dark  rooms  increases  and  diild 
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labor  increases.     This  is  not  the  record  of  averages  near  $ioo  each  for  the  parents  and 

a  class  whose  earnings  go  to  tobacco  and  $50  each  for  the  children  if  they  are  past 

drink,  but  of  the  decent,  staid  wage-earner,  babyhood;  so  that  rent,  food,  and  clothing 

__.,  ^    ^       d"  ^    .^  *  -^  have  already  exhausted  more  than  $1000  of 

INCOMES  FROM  $000  TO  $I500  ^t   .      ^    xr  u-  U     i   •  J 

^^  ^  -^  the  income.  Your  higher  salaried  man  mav 
Next  most  numerous  to  the  •$6oo-$900  not  pay  more  than  $300  rent ;  but  to  get  bet- 
class  comes  the  class  with  incomes  from  $900  ter  accommodation  for  that  price  he  must  go 
to  $1500.  Immediately  the  income  increases,  out  of  town,  which  means  train  and  lunch, 
three  factors  in  the  cost  of  living  jump  up.  or  up-town,  which  means  carfare.  More 
More  meat  is  used  because  the  system  is  able  than  $1 100  of  his  income  has  been  absorbed ; 
to  get  what  it  craves.  Higher  prices  are  paid  and  there  are  still  the  items  of  education,  ill- 
for  housing  becausc^hc  wage-earner  can  af-  ness,  insurance,  recreation,  wear  and  tear, 
ford  the  decencies  which  he  craves.  More  savings.  Exronomists  say  incomes  should  be 
money  is  spent  on  clothes.  This  is  not  ex-  divided  into  one-sixth  for  food,  one-sixth  for 
travagance.  It  is  necessity.  Your  family  rent,  one-sixth  for  clothing  and  wear  and 
where  only  $100  is  spent  on  clothes  sup-  tear,  one-sixth  for  fuel  and  incidentals,  two- 
poses  $30  for  the  father,— one  suit  at  $15,  sixths  for  saving  and  illness.  Other  econ- 
one  overcoat  ($15,  which  lasts  three  years),  cm ists  divide  the  income  into  eighths.  Divide 
$5, -three  suits  of  blue  jeans,  hats,  boots,  un-  these  $900-$!  500  incomes  any  way  'you 
derwear,  $10;  $25  for  the  mother;  $45  bal-  will,  at  the  present  cost  of  living  can  the 
ance  for  the  children  and  house  linen.  Now  wage-earner  save  his  sixth  or  his  eighth?  He 
your  man  earning  $1500  a  year  must  wear  can  and  does;  but  if  there  are  five  units  to 
something  better  than  blue  jeans  if  in  an  the  family,  the  saving  is  either  not  done  in 
office,  or  if  a  skilled  mechanic  his  work  will  the  city  or  done  in  the  city  at  too  great  a  cost 
destroy  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  in  a  to  some  of  those  units.  This  is  the  only  con- 
year.     Clothing  for  the  higher  salaried  man  elusion  consistent  with  the  facts. 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

INCREASE? 

A  Survey  and  Analysis  of  the  Assigned  Causes 

BY  WALTER  E.  CLARK 

(Department  of  Political  Science,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

^^TX/'HAT  is  the  cause  of  the  steady  rise  as  the  sinister  shadow  of  needless  extrava- 
^^  in  the  cost  of  living?**  This  is  gance,  of  riotous  living,  or  of  iniquitous 
the  question  of  the  day  most  stimulative  of  speculation.  The  business  man  points  to  in- 
the  Yankee  talent  for  guessing.  dustrial  and  trade  activity.  The  publicist  notes 
The  leading  manufacturer  guesses  that  the  great  world  growth  of  population;  the 
the  trade  union,  curtailing  output  and  com*  psychologist  emphasizes  the  rising  standards 
pelling  higher  wages,  is  the  cause ;  or  he  of  consumption  and  the  buoyant  hopefulness, 
catches  up  a  handful  of  causes  in  his  phrase  causing  the  American  to  spend  freely;  the 
**  increasing  cost  of  production.**  The  labor-  economist  mathematically  demonstrates  his 
ing  man  guesses  that  giant  trusts  are  one  best  cause,  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
dictating  rising  price  schedules.  The  trust  the  world's  gold  supply, 
magnate  cites  farmers*  combinations  and  in-  There  seems  to  be  no  safety  in  the  multi- 
creasing  raw  material  cost.  The  farmer  tude  of  counsellors.  The  guessing  sym- 
guesses  short  crops  and  exhaustion  of  free  posium  in  progress  on  the  street,  in  the  press, 
lands.*  The  politician  blames  the  tariff,  and  in  the  forum,  recognizes  at  least  one 
The  railroad  president  and  the  agriculture  common  proposition :  Cost  of  living  is  rising 
specialist  charge  unscientific  American  farm  steadily,  and  this  is  a  serious,  every-day  real- 
cultivation.     The  minister  sees  rising  prices  ity  to  the* ninety-odd  millions  of  Americans. 
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It  IS  a  timely  duty,  then,  to  attempt  to  find  stuffs,    clothing,    and    housing,    have    been 

the   cause   of    rising   prices.      Some   simple  rapidly    forced    upward    in    the    past    ten 

propositions  will  aid  in  the  analysis.  years? 

Price  is  the  money  expression  of  value.  To  answer  this  query  fully,  there  is  need 
The  value  of  anything,  from  beef  to  vege-  of  far  more  elaborate  data  Respecting  union 
tarian  treatises,  from  calico  to  wedding  silk,  restriction*  of  output  and  respecting  the 
from  the  goat-graced  shanty  to  the  Avenue  actual  productivity  of  the  longer  and  the 
palace,  depends  upon  the  supply  of  that  thing  shorter  working  days  than  statisticians  have 
and  the  demand  for  it.  Rising  prices,  then,  yet  given.  Enough  is  known,  though,  to 
of  food,  of  clothing,  and  of  shelter,  may  be  challenge  trade-union  activity  as  anything 
due  to  an  increasing  demand  for  these  things,  like  a  tar-reaching  cause  for  rising  prices  of 
to  a  diminishing  supply  of  them,  or  even  to  prime  necessities  in  the  United  States. 
a  demand  increasing  more  rapidly  than  a  yet  The  March  Bulletin  of  the  national  De- 
increasing  supply.  partment  of  Commerce  and  ifabor  schedules 

Supply  and  demand,  unanalyzed,  is  an  each  year  the  wholesale  prices  of  over  250 
easy  but  a  well-nigh  empty  phrase.  The  different  commodities.  In  the  March  Bui- 
factors  determining  supply  or  demand  must  letin  for  1909  may  be  found  the  foUow- 
be  in  evidence  to  give  content  to  the  phrase  ing  figures,  showing  the  average  wholesale 
and  acceptability  to  it  as  a  formula  explana-  price  of  each  commodity,  during  the  year 
tory  of  rising  prices.  Here  enters  the  large  1908,  as  compared  with  100  for  its  average 
opportunity  for  logical  error.  For  example,  price  during  the  base  years  1890- 1899,  in- 
one  factor,  truly  lessening  the  supply  of  a  elusive:  Corn,  179.9;  wheat,  13 1.8;  rye, 
given  commodity  and  therefore  tending  to  148;  oats,  189.5;  cattle,  126.7;  hogs,  127.5; 
raise  the  price  of  that  commodity,  may  be  eggs,  142;  milk,  129;  cotton,  134.8;  wool 
illogically  broadened  and  be  declared  to  be  (scoured  Ohio  fine  fleece),  129.6;  refined 
the  cause  ot  all  rising  prices.  Or,  another  petroleum,  151.7;  white  pine,  198.1 ;  yellow 
factor,    truly   stimulating    the   demand    for  pine,  165.2. 

some  one  commodity  without  logical  war-  These  are  basic  food,  clothing,  lighting, 

rant,  may  be  asserted  to  be  the  full  cause  of  and  shelter  articles.    A  rough  average  for  the 

*  the  general  rise.  thirteen  articles  named  shows  that  they  have 

For    the    purpose,    then,    of    testing    the  risen  over  50  per  cent,  above  their  average 

adequacy  of  the  various  causes  proffered  for  price  for  the  ten  years  of  the  nineties, 

the  rising  prices,  these  causes  may  be  divided  Farmers,    ranchers,    and    timber-men    are 

into  two  classes.     In  the  first  class  may  be  not    organized    laborers.      What    part    ha?; 

considered  those  alleged  causes  which,  so  far  organized  labor,  then,  to  do  with  this  great 

as  they  operate  at  all,  will  affect  the  cost  of  rise  in  these  thirteen  staples  of  living? 

living  through  decreasing  the  supply  of  life  Again,    the    Bulletin  s    expert    study    of 

necessities.     Into  the  second  class  for  con-  wages  and  of  hours  of  labor  in  the  United 

sideration  may  be  put  those  alleged  causes  States,   covering   the   period    from    1890  to 

which,  if  they  affect  therrsing  cost  of  living  1907,  furnishes  data  of  high  value  here, 

at  all,  must  affect  it  by  increasing  the  de-  The  Department  has  not  yet  issued  its 

mand  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  figures  for  wages  and  retail  prices  of  food  in 

Within  the  first  class  of  alleged  causes  1908.  The  probabilities  are  strong  that  when 

are:     First,  trade  unions;  second,  increased  such  data  for  both  1908  and  1909  are  issued 

cost    of   production;    third,    exhausting    re-  they  will  show  a  reaction   to  lower  levels 

sources;  fourth,  tariff;  and  fifth,  trusts.  in   1908    (due  to  the  depression   following 

Each  of  these  is  offered  by  many  guessers  the  panic)  and  a  recovery  in  1909  almost  to 

as  the  leading,  or  even  the  sole,  cause  of  the  the  high  levels  of   1907.     The  showing  of 

rising  cost  of  living.     Brief  analyses  of  each  Bradstreet's    Index    Numbers    of    averaged 

of  these   alleged   causes   should   show   their  prices  for  106  important  commodities  justifies 

merits  or  their  lack  of  merits.  this  prediction.     Those  Index  numbers  are: 

TH  E  LABOR  UNIONS  AND  PRICES  for  1 907,  $8.9045 :  for  1 908,  $8.oo94,  and 

>  for  1909,  $8.4556  (the  first  eleven  months 

First:  Does    organized    labor    so    curtail  averaged), 

output   by   its   restrictions,   and   so   increase  When    we    are    dealing,    then,    with    the 

cost  of  production,  by  its  successful  demands  Labor  Bureau  wage  report  of  July,    1908, 

for  higher   wage  and    shorter   hours,    that,  covering  wages  for  1907,  we  are  dealing  with 

by  these  trade-union  policies,  prices,  of  food-  the  latest    expert,  national    study  of  wages 
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in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  dealing  with  average  for  the  years  1890 1899.  This  study 
wage  figures  probably  very  nearly  the  same  considered  returns  from  350,758  workmen, 
as  those  of  the  year  just  closed.  in  all  grades  and  employed  in  4169  different 
The  study  covered  350,758  workmen,  establiihments.  It  would  seem  to  be  safe, 
including  higher  organized  groups,  such  as  then,  to  say  that  general  wages  in  the  United 
the  building  trades  (45,537),  the  marble  and  States  have  probably  risen  somewhat  over  20 
stone  workers  (5316),  the  printers  (14,461),  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  the  foundrymen  and  machinists  Is  it  reasonable  that  less  than  3,000,000 
(27,612),  and  including  also  municipal  organized  workers  can  force  a  wage  rise  for 
workmen  (28,179).  over  36,000,000?  Is  it  reasonable  that,  even 
This  representative  wage  study  shows  that  though  the  less  than  3,000,000  organized 
the  average  wages  per  hour  of  these  350,758  workers,  all  of  them,  deliberately  and  con- 
workmen  were  in  1907  28.8  per  cent,  higher  siderably  restricted  their  output  (and  this  is 
than  they  were  on  the  average  for  the  decade  far  from  the  fact),  such  action  would  have 
1 890- 1 899.  The  study  also  shows  that  the  any  appreciable,  effect  in  raising  the  prices  of 
average  hours  per  week  have  decreased  5  per  the  products  of  the  entire  36,000,000  gainful 
cent.,  comparing  the  same  period.    "Allowing  laborers  ? 

for  this  decrease  in  hours  per  week,  it  appears  Some  of  the  best  organized  .  unions  do 
that  the  average  increase  of  the  full-time  succeed  in  exercising  a  monopoly  power  to 
weekly  earnings  of  these  workmen  is  but  secure  high  wages  and  short  hours  for  their 
22.4  per  cent.  members.  In  such  cases,  the  monopoly  wage 
If  this  whole  22.4  per  cent,  wage  increase  increases  the  cost  of  production.  The  build- 
was  due  entirely  to  the  activity  of  trade  mg  trades  well  illustrate  this.  The  nineteen 
unions,  it  would  be  an  utterly  inadequate  ex-  groups  of  building  trades,  comprising  45,537 
planation  of  the  above-mentioned  averaged  members,  show,  by  the  Labor  Department 
rise  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  thirteen  living  report,  an  average  wage  per  hour  47  per 
staples.  The  inadequacy  is  further  shown  cent,  higher,  in  1907,  than  a  corresponding 
when  it  is  noted  that  trade-union  activity  average  for  1890- 1899.  When  this  average 
did  not  cause  the  whole  wage  rise.  For  ex-  is  compared  with  the  28.8  per  cent,  average 
ample,  the  5463  boot  and  shoemakers  show  rise  for  all  the  350,000  workmen  considered 
an  average  rise  of  24.3  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  success  of  the  building  trades  in  forcing 
the  Boot  and  Shoemakers*  Union  is  notably  wage  advances  becomes  .  obvious.  Higher 
ineffective  in  changing  the  wages  and  hours  cost  of  building  necessarily  resultant  from 
of  labor  of  its  members.  •  this  union  wage  advance  is  reflected  in  higher 
Another  leading  fact  may  be  cited,  which  rents  and  therefore  affects  the  shelter  cost  of 
impeaches  the  proposition  that  trade  unions  living. 

are  mainly  chargeable  with  the  rising  prices.  These  monopoly  successes  for  the  few  most 
The  Twelfth  Cjcnsus  of  the  United  States  powerful  unions  are  not  fairly  repre.sentat!ve 
gives  29,285,922  persons,  out  of  the  total  of  average  wage  and  hour  successes  of  all 
population  of  76,303,387  in  1900,  as  engaged  unions.  Further,  the  combined  membership 
in  gainful  occupations.  of  all  unions  represents  less  than  one-twelfth 
The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  of  the  gainful  labor  of  the  United  States.  It 
on  January  i,  1910,  as  estimated  by  the  is  therefore  manifestly  unconvincing  to  assert 
Governors  of  the  respective  States  and  Terri-  that  the  general  rise  in  cost  of  living  is  due 
tones,  is  94,049,810.  If  the  same  proportion  to  labor-union  activity, 
of  gainful  workers  holds  now  as  held  in  Second :  "  Increased  cost  of  production  " 
1900,  there  are  over  36,000,000  gainful  is  oftentimes  cavalierly  proffered  in  explana- 
workers.  tion  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  -  This  re- 
Even  granting  that  the  shadowy  2,000,000  mains  an  empty  phrase  unless  studies  are 
membership  claimed  by  the  American  made  of  the  factors  causing  this  increased 
Federation  of  Labor  is  real,  there  are  less  cost  of  production.  Several  such  factors  are 
than  3,000,000  organized  unionists  in  the  considered  in  the  analyses  of  other  attempted 
United  States.  Tlie  Department  of  Labor  explanations, 
study  of  wages  in  1007  concluded  that  there 

i.    J    e                  •          I      00                    -.     •               ^  CURTAILMI-NT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCCS 

had  been  a  rrse  of  28.8  per  cent,  m  wages 

per  hour,  or  of  22.4  per  cent,  in  wages  for  a  Third:  The  disappearance  of  arable  free 

full-time  week's  earnings.     In  each  case  the  land   in  the   United   States,   the  unscientific 

comparison  is  made  with  the  corresponding  cultivation  of  soil  already  occupied,  and  the 
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exhaustion  of  natively  rich  soil  and  of  sources  food,  fuel,  and  building  supplies  was  shown 

of  raw  material,  sudi  as  oil,  coal,  and  timber  above  to  roughly  average  50  PC  cent.    The 

supplies,    are    all    deserving    of    weight    as  general  rise  in  price  for  the  entire  258  com- 

factors  in  increasing  the  cost  of  life  neccs-  modities  listed   by  the  Labor   Department, 

saries.     Once  a  large  exporter  of  foodstuffs  and  for  a  corresponding  period,  was  22.8 

and  of  raw  materials,  the  United  States  is  per  cent.    At  least  the  excess  average  price 

slowly,  steadily  approaching  the  time  when  rise  for  these  thirteen  staples,  above  the  level 

it  will  consumeits  own  entire  output  ot  such  to  which  general  prices  have  risen,  must  be 

goods.  ascribed  to  such  factors  as  disappearing  cattle 

In  1898  the  United  States  imported  under  ranches,    unscientific    soil-tillage,    and    cx- 

the  general  tariff  act  $1,897,305.37  worth  of  haustion  of  the  virgin  gifts  of  a  marvelously 

unfinished    lumber.     Corresponding   figures  rich,  new  land. 

for    1907   were  $14,623,256.02.     In    1898  There  need  be  no  fear,  however,  that  this 

the  United  States  imported  1374  barrels  of  garden  land  will  fail  to  produce  amply  for 

wheat  flour.     In   1907  it  imported  48,005  the  needs  even  of  a  many-multiplied  popula- 

barrels.      In    1898   the    United    States   im-  tion.     Experts  assure  the  farmer  that  with 

ported,  under  the  general  classification  of  pig  the  adoption  of  scientific,  intensive  methods 

iron,   iron   valued   at  $143,392.     In    1907  of  cultivation,  he  can  multiply  the  average 

similar  imports  were  valued  at  $5,862,930.  yield  ot  cotton  per  acre  by  three;  that  of 

These  figures  show  the  trend  of  increasing  wheat  by  two.    The  yield  of  corn,  oats,  rye, 

imports  of  basic  goods.  and  barley,  may  be  as  easily  increased  50  per 

Per  capita  production  of  cereals   in  the  cent.   Forestry  experts  are  demonstrating  the 

United  States  shows  to-day  only  a  slight  in-  high  and  the  permanent  profit  returns  from 

crease  over  the  period  1 876-1 885.    In  wheat  scientific  forcstration. 

there    is    a   per   capita    decrease    from    8.3  Transition    to   the    intensive   methods    is 

bushels,   average    in    1 876-1 885,    to    7.9   in  slowly  made.     When  made,  the  substituted 

1 906- 1 908.    The  cattle  product  per  capita  in  method     is     more     expensive.       Whatever 

1890  was  .92  of  an  animal.     By  1900  this  changes  may  come  in  the  future  in  the  other 

ratio  had   decreased   to   .69   of  an  animal,  factors  which   affect   prices   in   the   United 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  further  States,   it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  these 

decline.    The  cattle  product  has  hardly  in-  basic  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  materials  for 

creased  at  all,  while  population  has  increased,  clothing  and    building  will   ever  afain   be 

according  to  the  estimate  given  above,  more  relatively  as  cheap  as  they  were  in  the  closing 

than  20  per  cent.     The  per  capita  number  quarter   of   the    nineteenth    century.      The 

of  sheep  and  of  swine  have  also  steadily  de-  disappearance    of    the  .cream    products    of 

creased.  rarely  rich  new  land  is  a  real  and  a  probably 

Many  of  the  great  range  herds  of  cattle  permanent  factor  in  rising  cost  of  living, 

have  been  broken  up  by  the  denial  of  old-tinae  pFPFrr  of  thk  t  rtfp  ok 
range  freedom  and  by  the  encroachment  of 

the  farmers.    This  increases  the  number  of  Fourth:  There  are  many  believers  in  the 

corn-fed  cattle.     Such  feeding  is  more  ex-  doctrine  that  the  United  States  high  customs 

pensive  and,  in  turn,  it  reacts  to  greatly  in-  tariff  explains  the  rising  prices, 

crease  the  demand  for  corn.     This  helps  to  That  a  high  and  protective  tariff  explains 

explain  the  rise  from  28-cent  corn  in  1895-  high  prices,  for  many  commodities,  may  be 

1900  to  the  60-cent  corn  of  recent  years.  easily  shown.     That  the  present  range  of 

The  United  States,  then,  faces  the  practi-  duties  accounts  for  the  recent  great  rise  in 
cal  disappearance  of  desirable  free  land,  the  general  prices,  is  an  untenable  proposition, 
breaking  up  of  the  cattle  ranges,  the  greater  Such  facts  as  these  confront  those  who  be- 
demand  for  stock  feed,  the  exploitation  to  lieve  that  the  tariff  is  the  causo  of  rising 
decreasing  returns  of  the  native  richness  of  prices :  ( i )  Prices  have  rapidly  risen  in  f ree- 
the  Mississippi  soil,  the  mowing  of  the  trade  Great  Britain  also.  (2)  The  United 
Michigan,  the  Oregon,  and  the  Washington  States  customs  duties  have  been  much  the 
forests,  and  the  draining  of  the  oil-well  same  since  the  days  ot  the  Civil  War.  With 
gushers  of  the  three  great  oil-producing  terri-  the  exception  of  depression  years,  during  the 
tories.  Such  facts  as  these  clearly  account,  in  days  of  the  abortive  Wilson  bill,  high  pro- 
part,  tor  the  rise  in  breadstuffs,  meat,  build-  tection  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  since  the 
ing  supplies,  and  fuel  and  lighting  oil.  middle  seventies.     Yet  the -tendency  of  gen- 

The  rise  in  price  for  thirteen  of  these  basic  eral  prices  was  downward   from    1875   to 
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1896.     (3)  Some  of  the  great  rises  have  oc-  course  of  prices  for  the  products  of  the  Oil, 

curred  in  the  prices  of  such  commodities  as  the  Whisky,  the  Tin  Plate,  the  Sugar,  the 

the  cereals,  where  the  duty  is  only  nominal,  Steel,  and  the  Wire  Trusts.   From  this  study 

and  lumber,  where  the  $2  per-thousand-feet  it  is  clear  that  the  trusts  have  somewhat  in- 

is  very  low.     (4)  While  the  tariff  rates  have  creased  the  profit  margin  above  that  which 

remained    uniform,    the    commodity    prices  did  obtain  and  which  probably  would  obtain 

have  been  widely  variant.    For  example,  the  now  under  competitive  production.     It  is  to 

duty  on  wheat  has  not  changed  since  1890,  be  remembered  that  the  great  industrial  com- 

from  25  cents  per  bushel,  except  under  the  binations  are   excellent  cost<heapening  de- 

Wilson  bill,  when  it  was  20  per  cent,  ad  vices.    These  cheapened  costs  account  in  part, 

valorem ;  yet  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  perhaps  altogether,  for  a  larger  profit  dif- 

wheat  has  fluctuated  between  its  lowest  an-  ferential  to  the  trusts: 

nual   average   price,   $.5587   per   bushel    in  Trusts,  then,  have  held  a  firm  price  level 

1894,  to  its  highest  annual  average  price  of  and  have  not  shared  with  the  public  the  gains 

$1,039  per  bushel  in  1904.  of  their  cheaper  production.    It  is  a  popular 

The  high  protective  tariff  doubtless  com-  belief  that  the  trusts  have  arbitrarily  used 
pels  consuming  America  to  pay  higher  rates  their  whole  price-raising  power  to  extort  fur- 
for  many  goods  than  it  would  have  to  pay  ther  gains  than  those  affected  by  their  cost- 
were  the  duties  lowered  or  abolished.  It  saving.  They  are,  therefore,  charged  with 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  should  responsibility  in  a  large  degree,  or  wholly, 
be  added  to  this  heavy  charge  against  the  for  the  recent  rise  in  prices.  The  price  rec- 
tariff  the  add^jtional  count  that  it  has  any  ords  do  not  appear  to  sustain  this  charge, 
direct  causal  relation  to  the  recent  rising  The  Labor  Department  index  number 
prices.                      •  shows  that  general  prices  have  risen  22.8  per 

ITie  tariff  system  is  thought  by  some  to  cent,  in  the  last  decade.     Granulated  sugar, 

be  indirectly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  prices  produced  by  one  of  the  oldest  trusts,  was  in 

because  it  has  fostered  trusts.    It  offered  such  1908  only  4^  per  cent,  above  its  average 

lucrative  opportunities  for  domestic  manu-  price  during  the  base  years  1890- 1899.    Cof- 

facturers   that    too   many   enterprises   were  fee,  prunes,  and  sugar  (a  combinatioo  sadly 

launched.    Bitter  competition  followed.    To  recalling  college  boarding-house  menus)  were 

avoid  this  competition,  and  to  prevent  pro-  the  three  glorious  exceptions  in  a  list  of  thirty 

ducers'  losses,  the  great  industrial  combina-  principal   food   articles    whose   retail   priced 

tions  were  formed.  were  studied  by  the  United  States  Labor  De- 

Once  formed,  and  in  substantial  control  partment  experts  in  1908.  As  compared 
each  of  its  own  kind  ot  product  for  the  whole  with  their  average  retail  prices  during  the 
of  the  United  States,  the  trusts  are  greatly  years  1890 1899  these  three  articles  were  each 
aided  by  the  high  tariff.  They  can  take  full  lower  in  price  in  1907.  The  other  twenty- 
advantage  of  the  protective  duty  margin,  seven  articles,  over  half  of  them  free  from 
TTie  home  consumer  loses  his  only  safeguard  trust  control,  had  risen  for  the  same  time  by 
against  extortion  prices,  for  the  former  real  amounts  ranging  from  4.5  per  cent,  to  57.3 
competition  in  each  protected  industrial  field  per  cent.,  and  averaging  over  21  per  cent, 
disappears  as  the  trusts  develop.  The  tariff.  Refined  petroleum  was  51.7  per  cent, 
then,  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  conditions  higher  in  1908  thgn  during  the  base  years, 
under  which  the  industrijft  trust  may  thrive  This  means  that  refined  petroleum  had  ad- 
and  may  have  the  magnificent -•American  vanced  in  price  moi^  than  twice  as  rapidly 
home  market  at  ijs^rffcrcy.  as  general  commodities.     It  must  be  noted, 

in  fair  and  perhaps  full  offset,  that  crude  pe- 
troleum had  risen  in  the  same  time  95.6  per 

Fifth:    Have   the   great   industrial    trusts  cent, 

abused  this  tariff-given  power  over  the  home  The  Beef  Trust  is  the  special  target  for 

market?     Have  they  raised  their  prices  out  many  an  opprobrious  shaft.    Yet  the  higher 

of  all  proportion  to  the  general  rise  of  prices?  cost  of  hogs  and  cattle  rather  evenly  balances 

Are  the  prices  of  protected  trust-made'  goods  the  higher  prices  of  products.    As  compared 

higher  than  such  prices  would  be  under  the  with  the  base  years,  cattle  of  all  kinds  aver- 

same  tariff  conditions  if  there  were  free  com-  aged  a  rise  of  27.4  per  cent,  in  price  for  1908, 

petition  instead  of  trust  control?  while  fresh  beef  (native  sides)  sold  21. i  per 

Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  made  for  the  cent,  higher,  and  bacon  averaged  33  per  cent. 

Industrial  Commission  a  detailed  study  of  the  higher,  and  smoked  hams  only  14.3  per  cent. 
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higher,  in  1908,  than  during  the  base  years,  ways  that  of  the  sensational,  comer-prod uc- 

The  Steel  Trust  has  held  the  price  of  its  ing  type.     Such  speculation  plays  no  part 

steel  rails  steady  at  $28  per  ton  since  its  for-  worth  considering  in  a  general  rise  of  prices, 

mat  ion  in  1901.  The  artificial  demand  created  by  a  corner  is 

When  the  rising  cost  of  raw  materials  and  a  temporary  thing.    The  Hutchinson  corner 

the  average  rise  of  wages  per  hour  (reported  in  wheat  in  September,  1888,  drove  the  price 

as  28.8  per  cent,  by  the  Labor  Department)  to  $2  per  bushel,  but  it  fell  on  the  following 

are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  day  to  $1.04^^.    The  Leitcr  comer  in  May, 

trusts,  as  represented  by  four  of  the  great-  1898,  forced  the  price  up  to  $1.85,  yet  the 

est  and  the  most-abused  of  them  all,  do  not  average  price  of  wheat  for  that  year  was  88>^ 

appear  to  have  forced  their  prices  to  arbitrary  cents. 

heights.     Certainly  there  is  no  indication  at  Second :  Extravagant  living  may  multiply 

all  that  the  trusts  are  responsible  for  the  gen-  needless  expenditure,  and  may  seek  to  win 

eral  price  rise.  recognition   throu^   silly,   if   not  criminal, 

This  conclusion,  sustained  by  the  price  rec-  waste.      The   rapid    building   of   American 

ords,  is  by  no  means  a  justification  of  the  great  fortunes  unfortunately  hothouses  many 

trust  level  of  prices.     It  affirms  simply  that  such  spenders.    Relatively,  however,  they  are 

trusts  have  not  played  an  important  role  in  few.     It  may  well   be  doubted   that   their 

the  drama  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  wasteful  demands  produce  any  appreciable 

The  essential  trust  problem,  from  the  effect  upon  the  general  cost  of  living, 
standpoint  of  the  consumer,  is  that  of  indue-  Third :  The  sane  rise  of  the  standard  of 
ing,  or  compelling,  the  trusts  to  share  with  living  has  probably  been  a  ipinor  factor  in 
the  public,  in  the  form  of  lowered  prices,  the  causing  the  rise  of  prices.  This  steady  educa- 
gains  arising  from  industrial  combination,  tion  of  taste  is  a  most  desirable  thing  in  a 
To  affirm  that  there  has  been  thus  far  little  republic.  It  leads  the  great  mass,  of  the  pe^ 
or  no  such  sharing  is  to  affirm  that  the  trusts  pie  to  desire,  and  to  strive  to  obtain,  better 
have  retained  for  themselves  their  consider-  meats,  fresher  eggs,  purer  butter,  finer  gar- 
able  cost  savings.  It  is  not  to  affirm  that  they  ments,  more  sanitary,  more  commodious,  and 
have  a^ded  to  their  combination,  cost-saving,  more  beautiful  homes.  Such  things  cost 
gains,  further  gain  from  arbitrarily  advanc-  more.  More  demand  for  these  better  things 
ing  prices  more  rapidly  than  the  general  rise  is  a  factor  in  advancing  prices.  The  advent 
Everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  price  world.  of  the  automobile  illustrates  this  well.    Tens 

It  should  be  observed,  in  concluding  our  of  thousands  of  homes  have  added  this  lux- 
consideration  of  trusts,  that  local  monopolies,  ury.  Decided  factors  in  the  advance  both  of 
such  as  the  Ice  Trust  and  the  recent  Milk  leather  and  of  rubbet  prices  are  the  automo- 
Trust  of  New  York  City,  have  sometimes  bile  manufacturers*  needs  for  tops,  body  trim- 
levied  murderous  toll  upon  the  city's  poor,  mings,  and  tires. 

Such    combinations    are,    however,    strictly  Fourth:  The  growth  of  population  is  frc- 

local,  and  play  only  a  minute  part  in  the  gen-  quently  cited  as  a  cause  for  the  increasing  cost 

eral  rise  of  prices.  of  living.     In  a  country  whose  opportunities 

Of  all  the  causes  alleged  to  explain  the  are  as  young  as  those  of  the  United  States 
general  rise  in  prices  which  have  been  con-  additions  to  the  population  are  likely  to  pro- 
sidered  here  as  factors  tending  to  lessen  sup-  duce  a  surplus  above  their  consumption.  That 
ply,  but  one, — ^namely,  the  disappearance  of  surplus  by  increasing  the  supply,  tends  to  dc- 
native,  unusually  rich  opportunity, — appears  crease  the  price  of  goods, 
upon  analysis  to  be  playing  any  real  and  im-  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the  great  im- 
portant part  in  causing  the  general  rise  in  migrant  increases  of  the  population  of  the 
living  cost.  It  is  notable  that  this  one  real  United  States.  Roughly,  85  per  cent,  of 
cause  is  impersonal  and  inevitable.  these  immigrants  are  of  the  productive  ages 

between  15  and  45  years,  and  about  70  per 

INCREASED  DEMAND  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^     4^^_^   .^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

In  the  second  class  of  alleged  causes  for  native  population  is  about  evenly  divided  be- 

rise  in  prices, — namely,  those  which  tend  to  tween  *the  sexes,  and  that  only  about  60  per 

increase  demand  for  life  necessities, — ^are  ( i )  cent,  are  between  the  ages  of  1 5  and  45  years, 

speculation,  (2)  extravagant  living,  (3)  ris-  it  becomes  obvious  that  immigrant  additions 

ing  standard  of  living,  (4)  growth  of-popu-  to  the  American  population  decrease,  rather 

lation.    These  may  now  be  considered  briefly,  than  increase,  the  cost  of  living. 

First:  The  speculation  referred  to  is  al-  Although  increase  of  popuj[ation  properly 
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registers  as  a  factor  in  decreasing  living  cost  That  general  cause  is  the  increase  of  the 

from  a  national  point  of  view,  it  is  none  the  world's  money  medium, 

less  clear  that  increasing  population  congest-  Other  causes  ex[5lain  differentials.     They 

ing  at  one  particular  place  is  the  distinct  make  clear  why  the  advance  in  the  prices  of 

cause  of  the  rise  of  rents.    The  urban  flow  a  few  goods  has  gone  far  ahead  of  the  aver- 

of  population  the  world  round  is  a  cause  of  age  advance.    Reverse  causes  serve  to  explain 

increased  city  rentals,  and  therefore  a  clear,  why  the  prices  of  a  few  other  goods  have 

contributory  cause  to  the  rising  cost  of  living  lagged  far  behind  the  average  price  advance, 

of  city  dwellers.  The  increasing  gold  supply  alone  explains  sat- 

,  isfactorily  the  general  and  the  universal  ad- 

INCRBASE  IN  THE  WORLD  S  GOLD  SUPPLY  yg^^  ,„  prices.                                   "     ir     o«i  au 

Of  all  the  guessed  causes  there  remains  for  There  is  historic  confirmation  for  this  con- 
consideration  only  the  increased  gold  supply  elusion.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
of  the  world.  This  stands  apart.  Gold  is  centuries  silver  was  the  commercial  world's 
the  world's  money  medium.  On  it  the  world  money  medium.  Spanish  galleons  winged  to 
bases  its  credits.*  *  Europe  a  close  procession  of  rich  cargoes  from 
'  Although  gold  stands  thus  apart,  the  de-  the  Silver  Mountains  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru, 
nominator  of  the  values  of  alT  other  things,  Prices  consequently  rose,  almost  continuously, 
gold  itself  is  subject  to  the  common  law  of  for  nearly  two  centuries.  All  the  continent 
value  applying  to  all  kinds  of  wealth.  If  stirred  with  new  life.  English,  Dutch,  and 
gold  be  greatly  increased,  unless  the  demand  French  traders  and  artisans  labored  to  win  a 
for  it  increases  just  as  rapidly,  it  will  become  share  of  the  Spanish  treasure.  Of  it  all  was 
less  valuable  just  as  strawberries  grow  less  born  modern  Europe. 

valuable  as  the  red  boxes  pour  in  with  the  Both  analysis  of  our  own  day  and  testi- 

advancirlg  season.  mony  of  history  indorse  the  gold  increase  as 

There  is  this  marked  difference,  however,  the  fundamental  cause  for  rising  prices, 
between  the  cheapening  of  gold  and  the  .  Th*^  suggests  two  conclusions:  (i)  The 
cheapening  of  any  other  thing.  When  gold  f»se  in  prices  is  inevitable  until  gold-produc- 
cheapens,  the  money  medium  of  the  world  ^ng  conditions  change.  The  nation  and  the 
cheapens.  This  means  that  it  will  take  more  worid  might  as  well  meet  their  inevitable 
of  it  to  buy  given  amounts  of  other  things,  cheerfully.  .  At  least  they  can  save  their  tem- 
But  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  P^rs  and  their  time  by  not  squandering  con- 
the  prices  of  other  things  rise.  An  increase  demnation  on  those  responsible  for  trusts, 
then  in  the  amount  of  gold,  outrunning  the  trade  unions,  tariflk,  and  other  mistakenly 
increasing  demand  for  it,  causes  a  general  alleged  causes  for  rising  prices, 
rise  in  prices.  •  •  (2)  The  general  price  rise  has  its  distinctly 
The  world  is  now  experiencing  a  general  cheerful  side.  In  the  United  States  this  has 
rise  in  prices.  They  are  rising  in  free-trade  bcc"  the  farmers'  decade.  Instead  of  toiling 
Britain  and  in  protectionist  Germany.  They  endlessly  to  meet  mortgage  interest,  the 
are  rising  in  sparsely  settled  Maine  districts,  farmer  has  framed  his  mortgage  as  a  memento 
which  have  been  steadily  losing  population  ^^  P^st  hardships.  He  crowds  the  bank 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  they  are  rising  in  vaults  of  the  villages  and  he  pays  cash  for 
congested  New  York.  They  are  rising  in  the  *^is  automobiles.  Farmers  comprise  neariy 
products  pf  the  uncombined  farmers  more  one-half  the  nation.  Prosperity  for  the  farm- 
rapidly  in  most  cases  than  in  the  products  ^^^  then  is  cheering. 

of  the  great  industrial  trusts.  They  arc  ris-  Further,  general  business  thrives.  An  era 
ing  in  the  case  of  boots  and  shoes  almost  of  rising  prices  always  encourages  ventures 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  new  buildings,  and  fosters  development.  Such  an  era  stimu- 
though  the  boot  and  shoemaker's  union  is  lates  rapid  accumulation  of  fluid  capital, 
ineffective  as  to  wage  determination,  while  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  giant  total  of 
the  building  trades  have  pinnacle  union  $i4»035»523,i 65,  individual  deposits  in  banks 
power.  The  rise  is  general  as  to  goods  and  oi  the  United  States,  as  reported  in  the  just 
universal  as  to  geography.  issued  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
Accidental,  local,  partial  causes  do  not  sat-  rency  for  1909.  Swift  prosperity  reaction 
isfactorily  explain  such  a  case.  There  must  from  our  late  panic  has  come  largely  because 
be  some  general  cause  for  so  general  an  event,  the  fundamental  tendency  is  toward  rising 

—  — prices.     The  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  of 

m.*^  the  article  b.  Prof,  irrin,  FUber  c  pm*  ^sing  prices  is  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
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A    PRICE  is  a  ratio  of  exchange  between  check),  (2)  through  a  change  in  the  veloc- 

two  articles,  one  of  which,  under  all  ity  of  circulation  of  money  and  its  substitutes, 

ordinary  circumstances,  is  money.     It  is  a  and  (3)  through  a  change  in  the  volume  of 

curious  fact  that,  just  because  money  enters  business  transacted.     It  is  easy  to  show,  in 

into  practically  every  exchange,  its  presence  fact,  that  the  general  price  level  varies  di- 

is  usually  overlooked.     Most  persons  are  as  rectly  as  the  first  two  magnitudes  (currency 

unconscious  of  the  influence  of  the  monetary  and    velocity)    and    inversely   as   the   third 

standard  on  their  lives  as  of  the  pressure  of  (business). 

the  atmosphere  on  their  bodies.     When  the        Taking  up  the  third  first  it  is  clear  that 

price  of  wheat  is  mentioned  to  the  average  during  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no 

man  there  arises  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  shrinkage   in    the  volume   of  business  even 

causes  affecting  wheat,  but  no  picture  of  the  when  the  inflation  of  values  has  been  entirelj 

causes  affecting  money.     Yet  the  price  of  eliminated.     Shipping  tonnage,  railway  ton 

wheat  in  terms  of  money  is  just  is  truly  a  miles,    and    other   statistics  •  taken    together 

price  of  money  in  terms  of  wheat.  demonstrate  that  business  has  expanded,  not 

It  follows  that  a  complete  study  of  any  rise  contracted.    Consequently  so  far  as  this  cause 

in  price  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  study  is  concerned,  it  has  operated  to  depress  prices 

of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  particular  com-  and  could  not  therefore  be  invoked  to  ex- 

modity  or  commodities  in  question ;  secondly,  plain  a  general  rise. 

a  study  of  conditions  applying  to  the  general  As  to  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money 
purchasing  power  of  money.  Since  the  pur-  and  of  deposit  currency  we  have  unfortunate- 
chasing  power  of  money  is  expressed  in  terms  ly  little  statistical  evidence.  Last  September 
of  the  general  price  level,  we  may  say  that  a  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
rise  in  price  of  any  particular  commodity  may  I  published  what  appears  to  be  the  first  cal- 
be  divided  into  two  parts, — namely,  a  rise  in  culation  of  the  velocity  of  circulation  of 
that  particular  price  above  the  general  price  money.  The  conclusion  w^  that  the  money 
level  and  a  rise  in  that  general  price  level  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  in  1896 
itself.  turned  over  betwefen  eighteen^  and  nineteen 

The  present  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  times  a  year.  Similar  calculations  following 
must  accordingly  be  due  either  to  particular  out  the  same  method,  but  applied  to  statistics 
causes  relative  to  food,  clothing,  and  other  of  1909,  have  recently  been  made  by  Prof, 
family  supplies,  or  to  general  causes  affect-  David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
ing  the  whole  level  of  prices.  Statistics  show  showing  precisely  the  same  result.  This 
that  general  prices  have  risen  about  50  per  agreement  between  velocity  in  1896  and  1909 
cent,  in  ten  years  and  that  the  cost  of  living  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  velocity  of 
has  risen  about  as  much.  We  may,  there-  circulation  of  money  does  not  fluctuate  great- 
fore,  infer  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  ly.  Some  French  and  a  few  American  sta- 
is  due  little  to  particular  but  mostly  to  gen-  tistics  for  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  de- 
eral  causes.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  posit  currency  against  which  checks  are 
discuss  general  causes.  drawn,  afford  no  evidence  that  the  velocity 

As  a  matter  of  fact  an  explanation  of  gen-  of  circulation  of  bank  deposits  has  materially 

eral  prices  is  in  some  respects  simpler  than  changed, 
an  explanation  of  a  particular  price.    While  _,,    _ 

•   J       X  T     k  U-^A  «  ™^^«l   ^Cc-.  <vX  THE  C50LD  INFLATION 

myriads  of  causes  he  behind  a  general  rise  or 

prices,  these  causes  can  only  operate  in  three       There  remains,  therefore,  only  one  possible 

proximate  forms,   (i)   through  a  change  in  explanation  for  the  general  rise  in  prices, — 

the  quantity   of   money  and    its  substitutes  namely,  an  expansion  of  the  volume  of  cir- 

( particularly  deposit  currency  transferable  by  culating  money  and   deposits.     It  may  be 
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shown  that  the  volume  of  deposits  depends  statistical  basis.     This  has  been  most  com- 

upon  the  volume  of  money.    There  must  be  pletely  shown  by   Professor  Kemmerer,  of 

always  a  money  basis  for  credit,  and  the  larger  Cornell  University,  and  will  also  form  the 

the  basis  the  larger  the  credit  structure  pos-  subject  matter  of  a  book  which  I  hope  soon  to 

sible.    While  it  is  true  that  the  credit  struc-  publish.     Aside  from  statistical  verification, 

ture    may    temporarily    expand    beyond    its  the  principle  in  question  had  been  thoroughly 

normal  ratio  to  the  money  basis  on  which  it  reasoned  out  by  the  late   Professor  Simon 

rests,  yet  even  this  abnormal  expansion  of  Newcomb  as  well  as  by  President  Hadley 

deposits  is  always  inaugurated  by  an  expan-*  and  other  careful   reasoners.    The  attempt 

sion  of  money.     It  is  probable  that  deposits  to  discredit  the  quantity  theory  seems  to  have 

in-  general  are  now  expanding  more  rapidly  been  largely  inspired  by  a  foolish  fear  that 
than  their  monetary  basis.    But  the  source  of.  this  theory  strengthened   the  claim  of*  un- 

this  deposit  inflation  is  money  inflation,  and  sound  money  schemes.    The  fact  that  advo- 

the  source  of  the  monetary  inflation  is  gold  in-  cates   of   free   silver   so   often    invoked    the 

flation.    We  must  give  up  our  blind  faith  in  quantity  theory,  beguiled  many  champions  of 

the  stability  of  gold.     While  experience  has  sound   money   into   opposing   not  only   free 

given  us  all  a  keen  sense  of  the  dangers  of  silver,  but  every  argument,  good  or  bad,  by 

paper  inflation,  this  very  fact  has  led  to  over-  which  free  silver  was  advocated, 

confidence  in  gold.    We  stoutly  cling  to  the  

J   1      •         -U   *.•        -.U-  I        •      <<         \vA    «         EFFECT  OF  SHORT  CROPS  AND  INVENTIONS 

delusion   that  nothmg  else  is      a$  solid   as 

gold,'*  while  under  our  very  eyes  the  cyanide        But  surely,  it  will  be  maintained,  we  must 

method  of  extracting  gold   from  low-grade  leave  room  for  more  than  three  influences  on 

ores  as  well  as  the  iiew  discoveries  of  gold  price    levd!      Have    not    short    crops,    in- 

and   their  continued  exploitation  produce  a  ventions,  labor  unions,  trusts,  and  numerous 
depreciation  we  are  unwilling  to  recognize.^ other  conditions  some  effect,  not  only  on  par- 

The  statistics  for  the  last   few  years  have  ticular  prices,   but  on   the  general  level  of 

shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  output  of  prices  ?     To    this    question    an    afiirmative 

gold  and  one  which  resembfes  the  increase  answer  may  be  made  without  surrendering 

after    the    gold    discoveries    in    the    forties,  the    proposition,    that    the    only    influences 

Prices  rise  now  as  they  rose  then  and   for  affecting  the  price  level  are  three:    Currency, 

the  same  reasons.  *  its  velocity  and  business  volume,  for  all  other 

..  ^,^,,  causes  produce   their  effects   through    these 

THE       QUANTITY  THEORY       OF   MONEY  ^.  qi       ^  .„      ,  j     •     • 

three,  bhort  crops  will  decrease  and  in- 
The  relation  which  has  been  stated,  ventiins  increase  the  volume  of  business.  In- 
namely,  that'  prices  vary  directly  with  the  ventions  affording  more  rapid  transportation 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  and  its  and  communication  tend^  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  circulation,  and  inversely  as  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money  and  checks, 
amount  of  business  transacted'  is  one  which  Inventions  in  metallurgy  tend  to  increase  the 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  well  established  except  quantity  of  gold  and  consequently  of  all  cur- 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never  given  rency  based  on  gold.  The  development  of 
the  proposition  careful  and  unbiased  examina-  banking  devices  tends  to  increase  the  volume  \ 
tion.  The  proposition  depends  on  the  very  of  credit  substitutes  for  money.  The  subst^^ 
simple  and  every-day  fact  of  experience  that  tution  of  corporations  for  partnerships,  by 
the  quantity  of  money 'expended  in  purchases  increasing  the  volume  of  stocks  and  bonds 
is  equal  to  the  quantities  of  goods  bought  which  can  be  used  as  collateral  securities  for 
multiplied  by  their  prices.  It  is  true  that  loans,  likewise  tends  to  increase  bank  de- 
many  persons,  including  some  professed  posits  based  on  these  loans ;  and  bank  deposits 
economists,  have  endeavored  to  disprove  are  the  chief  substitute  for  money, 
what  they  have  called  the  "  quantity  theoiy 
of  money."  And  in  truth  this  theory,  as  it  is 
often  stated,  is  easily  disproved,  for  it  takes 

no  account  of  the  velocity  of  circulation  or        Simlla'-ly  labor  unions  and  trusts,  if  they 

of  the  volume  of  business.    When  these  two  actually  restrain  trade  in  the  aggregate,  will 

factors  are  properly  considered,  the  facts  and  tend  to  increase  the  price  level.    This  effect, 

statistics  available,   so   far   from   disproving  however,  is  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  a 

the  relation  connecting  price  level  with  the  direct  raising  of  particular  prices.     From  no 

three  factors,  currency,  velocity,  and  business,  point  of  view  can  the  conclusion  be  justified 

place   that   relation   on   a   very   substantial  that  the  main  cause  of  the  present  rise  in  cost 
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of  living  is  due  to  labor  unions.    This  rise  in  security  and  relying  on  the  vaunted  stability 

cost  is  world-wide,  being  felt  in  Europe  and  of  gold,  will  make  the  usual  mistakes  which 

even  in  India,  where  American  labor  unions  such   a  misconception   engenders.      One   of 

and    labor    leaders   cannot,    by    the    utmost  these  mistakes  will  be  a  failure  to  adjust  the 

stretch    of     imagination,     be    supposed     to  rate  of  interest.    The  rate  of  interest  plays, 

dominate  the  situation.      Moreover,  so  far  it  is  believed,  a  central  role  in  all  business 

as  American  statistics  show,  such  as  those  of  relations.    "  A  business  man  discounts  evcry- 

Bradstreet    and    the    Department    of    Com-  thing  "  is  a  phrase  which  means  that  interest 

merce   and    Labor,   wages  have    risen   only  enters  into  every  business  calculation.    If  the 

about  half  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.    If  it  rate  of  interest  is  based  on  a  mistake,  dis- 

were  true  that   the   increasing  demands  of  aster  is  likely  to  follow.     When  prices  are 

labor  unions,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  pro-  rising,  money  is  depreciating.    The  principal 

ducing  commodities,  had  resulted  in  a  gen-  of  every  debt  is  shrinking  in  real  value  and 

cral   increase  of  prices,   these  would   surely  can  be  offset  only  by  a  compensating  rise  in 

have  risen  more  slowly  than  wages.     The  the  rate  of  interest. 

facts,  however,  show  that  the  cost  of  living  If  prices  are  rising  lo  per  cent,  per  an- 
has  increased  about  twice  as  fast  as  wages,  num,  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  1 5  per  cent, 
and  this  seems  to  be  approximately  the  rule  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  real  net  rate  of 
during  any  period  ot  rising  prices.  In  other  5  P^r  cent.  The  matter  is  not  one  which 
words,  during  rising  prices  the  laborer  is  the  concerns  merely  debtors  and  creditors.  It 
loser.  In  fact,  his  strikes  and  insistent  de-  concerns  the  public.  The  rate  of  interest 
mands  for  higher  wages  represent  a  belated  acts  as  a  brake  on  business  investment.  If 
attempt  to  overtake  the  advancing  cost  of  the  rate  is  normal,  investment  is  normal.  If 
living.  Labor  disputes  and  demands  are  the  rate  is  abnormally  low,  investment  is 
thus  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  abnormally  great.  Foolish  enterprises  arc 
rising  prices,  but  they  are  effects  of  rising  financed  and  a  few  years  of  apparent  pros- 
prices,  not  causes.  perity  culminate  in  a  commercial  crisis.  This 

is  the  rock  towards  which  we  are  now  head- 

•      THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  TRUSTS  •    ^    ^^  i   ^^   ,„u-^U   • *  1        .1       • 

mg,  and  on  which  we  must  surely  strike  in 

Similar  reasoning  would  seem  to  disprove  a  few  years,  unless  the  rate  of  interest  is 

that  the  general  rise  of  prices  is  due,  in  any  adjusted  to  the  rise  of  prices.     Of  course 

large  measure,   to  trusts.     Whatever  effect  this  is  no  plea  for  excessive  rates  of  interest, 

they  have  had  "in  restraint  of  trade*'  has  which  on  their  side  are  equally  injurious; 

not  been  sufficient  to  decrease  the  general  vol-  but  we  must  distinguish  between  rates  of  in- 

ume  of  trade.     Every  indication  shows  that  terest  which  are  nominally  high  and  those 

this  volume  has  increased.     No  one  has  ever  which  are  actually  high.     If  prices  rise   10 

claimed  that  trusts  have  increased  the  velocity  per  cent,  per  annum  a  rate  of  interest  of  1 1 

of  circulation  of  currency  nor  its  volume, —  per  cent,  should  be  regarded  as  low,  being 

except,  as  it  has  substituted  more  negotiable  equivalent  to  only  i  per  cent,  when  prices  are 

stocks  and  bonds  and  other  securities  for  those  stationary, 
which  preceded  and  thereby  increased  bank  ^^,rx    .^r  ,,..0^..,. «  „«  ., 

J  •.  Tn,  1       •  X  COLD   AN    UNSTABLE   STANDARD 

deposits.      1  ne   general    rise   of   prices   ap- 
plicable alike  to  cost  of  living  and  other  prices        Yet,    d/ker   all   has   been    said    and    done 
is  not  due  in  any  great  measure  to  trusts  nor  toward  a^iusting  interest,  wages,  and  other 
labor  unions  nor  any  other  cause,  except  the  conditions  to  advancing  prices,  we  cannot  ex- 
growing  abundance  of  gold.  pect    any    satisfactory    or    permanent    cure 

THE  INTEREST  RATE  ""'^^^  *^  ^''^  prevent  the  rise  of  prices  itself. 

In  other  words,  what  is  needed  is  a  stable 

Inhere  is  every  prospect  that  this  cause  will  monetary   standard.      Gold    is    not   such    a 

continue  to  operate  for  several  decades.     It  standard.     It  would  be  useless  here  to  at- 

rs  also  probable  that  labor  discontent  will  tempt  the  solution  of  this  gigantic  problem, 

continue  to  express  itself  and  that  laborers  but  the  first  step  towards  solving  any  public 

and    capitalists   will    mutually    accuse   each  problem  is  to  secure  public  recognition  of  its 

other  of  being  responsible  for  rising  prices,  existence.     As  soon  as  we  realize  that  the 

This  will  be  unfortunate,  for  if  gold,  the  real  gold  platform  on  which  we  all  stand  is  not 

culprit,  is  not  recognized  as  such,  the  world  solid,  but  sinking,  we  shall  begin  to  contrive 

of    business,    lulled    into    a    false    sense    of  methods  of  securing  stability. 
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OUR    COAL    SUPPLY    TO-DAY 

New  Facts  About  the  American  Product 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITGHfeLLv^  « 


T^  OR  many  thousand  years  the  human  race 
^  increased  and  spread  over  the  earth, 
gaining  its  sustenance  from  the  products  of 
the  surface  soil  and  invading  the  depths  only 
in  search  of  the  precious  metals.  Coal  was 
an  early  mineral  discovery,  yet  its  first  use 
was  in  but  a  few  restricted  fields  of  indus- 
try, and  for  many  centuries  it  constituted  no 
important  factor  in  the  world's  economy. 

At  the  birth  of  the  American  Republic  the 
vast  coal  measures  of  the  country  were  still 
undisturbed.  The  early  plantation  and  ur- 
ban life  of  the  original  States  boasted  many 
luxuries  And  much  real  elegance,  borrowed 
from  the  sumptuous  courts  of  Europe,  but  the 
present-day  necessity,  coal,  contributed  in  no 
measure  thereto.  Coal  is  a  thing  but  of 
yesterday,  yet  with  all  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems of  to-day  it  is  vitally  associated.  The 
knowledge,  therefore,  that  America  pos- 
sesses an  immense  supply  of  this  metamor- 
phosed vegetable  matter  is  a  cause  for  keen 
national  satisfaction,  while  a  study  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  deposits  is  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  alike  to  the  householder,  the 
captain  of  industry,  and  the  economist. 


A  fascinating  study,  then,  is  that  of  the 
geologic  coal  map  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  impressive  map  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  bespeaks  for  the  people  of  America  vast 
reserves  of  latent  power,  heat,  and  light  and 
portends  untold  measures  of  human  indus- 
try, comfort,  and  prosperity.  It  shows  enor- 
mous tracts  of  land  underlain  with  this 
stored-up  force,  to  a  depth  of  a  mile,  all  the 
way  from  northern  Pennsylvania  to  Oregon 
and  from  the  Canada-North  Dakota  boun- 
dary to  southernmost  Texas.  In  quality  the 
coal  ranges  from  the  highest-grade  anthracite 
and  bituminous  down  to  brown  lignite,  which 
is  but  a  geologic  step  removed  from  peat. 

The  aggregate  of  these  great  known  coal 
beds  is  a  full  half -bill  ion  squares  miles,  or 
320,000,000  acres.  The  deposits  are,  of 
course,  variable  in  thickness,  but  some  of 
them  are  immensely  thick, — forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  and  even  eighty  feet  of  solid  coal. 
Some  of  the  areas  carry  several  thick  seams, 
one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  layers 
or  strata  of  clay  or  rock.  One  acre  of  coal 
one  foot  thick  weighs  about  1800  tons.  A 
single  square  mile  of  a  forty-foot  bed  con* 
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fields  will  be  it  IS  im- 
possible to  even  guess; 
6,000,000,000  tons  of 
high-grade  coal  is  an  ad- 
mittedly conservative  esti- 
mate made  from  a  survey 
of  one  field  containing  a 
little  over  half  a*  million 
acres.  The  total  coal  ton- 
nage of  Alaska  will  pos- 
sibly be  figured  in  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  tons, 
certainly  in  scores  of  bil- 
lions. T*h  e  Territory's 
coal  reserves  moreover  oc- 
c  u  p  y  strategic  positions. 
Railroads  are  under  con- 
struction which  will  tap 
two  of  the  largest  fields 
and  water  transportation 
touches  others.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  scar- 
city of  high-grade  coal  de- 
posits in  the  States  west 
of  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
gives  Alaskan  coals  a  pre- 
eminent position ;  they  be- 
come the  key  to  the  com- 
mercial situation  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Of  all  our 
tains  46,000,000  tons  of  coal.  It  will  thus  Padfic  possessions  Alaska  alone  can  supply 
be  seen  that  the  United  States  possesses  some  our  battleships  with  smokeless  coal, 
coal.  The  calculations  of  the  Government  Anthracite,  or  hard  coal,  is  the  highest 
coal  geologists  indicate  as  much, — namely,  type  of  the  coals,  as  it  is  also  the  most  val- 
that  there  is  of  easily  workable  coal  in  the  uable  for  heating  purposes.  Bituminous,  or 
United  States  proper,  2,000,000,000,000  soft  coal,  is  a  less  perfected  piece  of  carbon, 
tons,  and  of  coal  deposits  accessible  with  diffi-  but  the  kind  that  will  make  good  coke  is  of 
culty  over  1,000,000,000,000  tons  additional,  greater  economic  value  than  anthracite.  In 
—or  a  total  of  over  three  thousand  billion  tonnage  the  soft-coal  supplies  of  the  country 
tons.  The  accessible  deposits  would  consti-  far  exceed  the  anthracite.  The  first  coal  was 
tute  a  wall  a  mile  high  and  a  mile  thick  formed  during  the  Carboniferous  Age.  a 
stretching  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  geologic  period  of  great  length,  during  which 
Chicago.  Can  we  ever  exhaust  such  a  sup-  time  there  throve  and  died  in  the  swamps 
ply  and  be  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  re-  which  then  covered  the  Eastern  United  States, 
maining  thousand  million  tons  of  less  acces-  through  many  scores  of  centuries,  a  series  of 
sible  deposits  ?  the  most  luxuriant  of  tropical  vegetadoos. 

The  coal  measures  of  Alaska,  when  they  During  this  period  all  of  the  country  but  the 
are  surveyed  in  detail,  will  add  no  inconsid-  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  regions 
erable  tonnage  to  the  total  for  the  United  was  ocean.  Where  is  now  the  Appaladiian 
States.  The  Geological  Survey  has  already  system  of  mountains  the  first  coal  was  thus 
examined  more  or  less  exhaustively  some  laid  down,  the  Rocky  Mountains  not  appear- 
8,000,000  acres  of  coal  bearing  lands,  while  ing  for  several  million  yezrs  thereafter. 
150,000  square  miles  of  Alaska  are  yet  geo- 


MAP   OF    ALASKA.    SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL  AND  COAL- 
BEARING    ROCKS.    SO    FAR    AS   KNOWN 


logically  unexplored,  and  doubtless  contain 

additional  coal-fields.     The   quality  of   the 

Alaskan  coals  ranges  all  the  way  fnmi  lignite 

to  hi^gradc  anthracite  and  coking-bitumi-    are  the  principal  agencies  which  operate  to 

nous.    What  the  total  tonnage  of  these  great    make  good  coal,  and  some  idea  may  be  gained 


ALLEGHANIES  ONCB  lUVALED  THE   ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS    IN    HEIGHT 

Great  pressure  and   the  exclusion  of   air 
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of  the  treafment  accorded  the  cartmniferous 
deposits  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Al- 
leghanies,  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  White 
Mountains  were  once  in  all  probability  as 
rugged  and  lofty  as  are  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to-day.  They  have  been  worn  down  through 
countless  ages  of  erosion  and  disintegration. 
If  these  eastern  mountains  were  at  one  time 
even  10,000  feet  high  it  can  be  seen  how  old 
they  must  be  to  have  been  reduced  to  3000 
feet  at  the  average  rate  of  uearing  of  about 
twelve  inches  in  a  thousand  years,  which 
geologists  say  is  a  liberal  estimate. 

All  the  mountainous  formations  are  com- 
posed of  strata,  and  the  great  uplift  of  the 
volcanic  or  igneous  rocks,  followed  by  the 
cooling  and  shrinking  processes,  has  left  these 
strata  in  innumerable  folds  and  flexures. 
Throughout  the  Appalachian  system  the 
truncations  of  the  strata  are  common,  and 
to  the  geologist  a  little  mathematical  work, 
mixed  with  the  exercise  of  the  scientific  imag- 
ination, restores  the  broken  ends  and  carries 
the  strata  upward  to  their  approximate  orig- 
inal positions,  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
high  above  sea-level  as  are  the  mountains  to- 
day. The  highest  mountains  of  the  eastern 
United  States  are  thus  but  old  stubs  of  for- 
mer lofty  peaks  and  ranges.  A  glance,  too, 
at  the  maps  in  any  manual  of  geology  will 
show  why  there  are  no  carboniferous  de- 
posits in  the  western  portion  of  the  United 
States,  for  during  that  early  age  of  the  world 
there  were  no  land  areas  in  that  region.    The 
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K    THIRTEEN- 
FOOT   ANTMHACiTE   BED  ON    PUBLIC    LAND 
{Coa[  Creek   Cnn^oii,   UouDt  GiinnisoD.  ColDrado) 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think,  as  you 
shoveled  coal  into  the  furnace  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hired  man  Monday  morning, 
wbat  a  marvelous  thing  is  a  piece  of  coal? 
Examine  a  small  chunk.  Here  is  a  black 
stone,  and  600,000  men  are  at  work  in  the 
United  States  digging  its  fellows  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Its  texture  is  dense ;  it 
is  solid,  hard.  But  it  was  once  a  living  plant, 
— a  fern,  or  a  succulent  swamp  vine,  grow- 
ing and  dying  and  becoming  part  of  a  spongy, 
peaty  mass, — some  millions  of  years  before 
the  first  animal  cell  was  formed,  which  was 
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Cretaceous  Age,  long  following  the  Carbon- 
iferous, is  the  one  mainly  responsible  for  the 
coal  beds  of  the  West. 


the  progenitor  of  the  human  race.  Who 
would  dream  of  its  remarkable  utility?  Who 
would  imagine  that  it  would  readily  ignite 
and  produce  an  intense  heat,  and  that  a  pound 
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of  it  applied  to  machinery  would  generate 
one  horse-power  for  about  half  an  hour?  Yet 
this  is  coal,  and  to-day  coal  moves  the  world. 

GRBAT  INCREASE  IN  COAL  MINING 

In  spite  of  the  enoitnous  coal  supplies  of 
the  United  States,  by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  the  strong  demands  of  industry  have 
made  an  appreciable  beginning  toward  ex- 
haustion of  the  deposits,  and  some  of  the 
more  easily  mined  beds  have  already  become 
practically  worked  out.  Should  the  present 
tremendous  rate  of  increase  in  coal  consump- 
tion continue  indefinitely  there  would  be 
cause  for  the  greatest  alarm.  In  fact,  in  a 
short  time  we  would  be  out  of  coal.  It  seems 
impossible  that  this  rate  of  increase  should 
continue  at  all,  yet  the  same  thing  was  said 
twenty  and  even  thirty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  disproved  by  the  results  of  each  suc- 
ceeding decade.  At  the  1908  rate  of  con- 
sumption our  2,oc)0,ooo,oqp,ooo-ton  coal 
supply  would  last  over  30cx>  years,  while 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  consumption 
it  would  last  only  about  130  years.  Of 
course,  neither  of  these  estimates  will  hold 
in  practice;  certainly  not  the  latter.  An  in- 
creased consumption  of  coal  is,  however,  as- 
sured for  many  years  to  come,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  tremendous  rate  of  in- 
crease which  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
fifty  years  will  long  endure. 

Just  when  coal  exhaustion  will  become  a 
fact  depends  upon  too  many  factors  to  war- 
rant even  a  guess.  In  the  future  powerful 
extraneous  influences  will  come  to  bear  upon 


coal  production,  most  if  not  all  of  which  are 
in  favor  of  lengthening  the  life  of  the  supply. 
They  range  all  the  way  from  a  more  scien- 
tific construction  and  stoking  of  the  indi- 
vidual house  furnace  to  the  utilization  of  sun 
heat.  The  very  diminution  of  the  coal  sup- 
ply would  raise  the  price  and  retard  produc- 
tion, which,  however,  would  make  of  coal 
a  luxury  and  interfere  with  the  march  of 
industry.  The  utilization  of  Ae  36,000,000 
or  more  horse-power  now  going  to  waste  in 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States  would  save 
a  vast  amount  of  coal,  and  there  are  many 
other  factors  bearing  upon  the  subject  which 
it  is  of  interest  to  discuss  at  this  time.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  can  see  that  our 
coal  supply  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  waste  and  extravagance. 

While  the  range  in  quality  from  anthra-, 
cite  to  lignite  coal  is  great  the  methods  of 
mining  all  kinds  of  coal  are  similar.  Such 
methods,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  whether 
the  coal  is  flat  bedded  or  steeply  inclined, 
and  depending  on  the  depths  of  the  beds. 
But  these  variations  occur  in  all  kinds  of  coal. 

The  handling  of  coal  after  mining  pre- 
sents some  variation;  hard  coal  is  usually 
broken,  screened,  and  assorted  down  to  cubn 
or  dust.  Soft  coal  may  be  sold  as  '*  run-of- 
inine,"  but  if  it  has  a  large  percentage  of 
waste  dust,  as  in  the  Oklahoma  coals,  Mrhidi 
run  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  dust,  consumers 
require  screening,  and  only  the  lump  is  at 
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PICKING   OVER   THE  COAL   WASTE- ANTHRACITE   DUMP   PILES   AT   SCRANTON,   PA. 
(Fir™  hBve  been  mnolderlDg  In  theiie  greal  watle  beapa  for  many  jMra) 

present  Utilized.  Lignite  mining  is  crude  and  facturcs.  The  time  will  doubtless  come 
but  little  developed,  owing  principally  to  the  when  West  Virginia,  with  her  vast  coal  re- 
fact  that  the  product  air-slacks  upon  ex-  sources,  will  stop  shipping  away  all  of  her 
posure  and  to  the  competition  of  various  fuel,  largely  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
higher-grade  coals.           ~  land,    and    become    a    great    manufacturing 

WHERE  THE  COAL  GOES  ^'^'^-      '' ,'*  '^'^  necessary  to  consult  the 

^  ^      statistics  of  manufacturing  of  any  region  to 

Who  uses  most  of  the  coal  ?  First  and  arrive  at  a  close  approximation  of  its  relative 
foremost  of  any  single  industry,  the  railroads  coal  consumption.  Some  figures  prepared 
consume  from  90,000,000  to  100,000,000 
tons  a  year,  and  these  and  steamships  prob- 
ably use  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
output,  which  is  as  much  or  more  than  is 
used  for  all  domestic  and  heating  purposes. 
This  leaves  approximately  one-half  of  the 
total  production, — principally  bituminous, — 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

Coal  and  manufacturing  are  terms  which 
are  in  general  practice  closely  related,  but 
they  are  constantly  changing  their  adjust- 
ments, which  afFsct  and  are  in  turn  affected 
hy  transportation.  For  instance,  New  York 
is  the  greatest  manufacturing  State,  yet  she 
possesses  no  coal  mines.  On  the  other  hand, 
West  Virginia  is  the  third  largest  coal  pro- 
ducer, hot  she  has  comparatively  no  manu-  a  lignite  seam  in  north  Dakota 
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from  the  1905  anthracite  coal  output. — prac-  These  1907  figures  of  production  are  dted 
tically  all  from  Pennsylvania  mines, — will  as  showing  more  fairly  the  increase  in  die 
convey  an  idea  of  where  the  country's  hard  use  of  coal,  since  there  was  an  abnormal  fall- 
coal  renders  its  final  accounting.  In  that  ing-ofi  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  1908.  owing 
year  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl-  to  the  business  panic  of  that  year.  However, 
while  the  coal  production  of  1908  was  415,- 


vania  consumed  b 
routMl  .  numbers 
41  ,cx»,ooo 
New  England, 
8,000,000 
States  west  of  tin 
Ohio     River 

Southern       States, 


2.000,000  t  o 
Only  40,000 
were  exported, 


000,000  short  tons,  or  65,000,000  less  tluui 
the  1907  figures,  it  was  yet  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  years  in  the  history-  of 
the  country.  The  generally  steady  and  rapid 
rate  of  increase  in  production  is  strikingly 
iihown  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
eadi  decade  or  ten-year  period  for  the  past 
hundred  year^  has  been  greater  than  the  total 
production  for  all  the  preceding  years. 

PERPETUATION  OF  THE  COAL  SUPPLY 


Cool  was  prob- 
ably first  discDT- 
cred  in  the  United 
States  by  Father 
Hennepin  in  1679 
fn  Illinois,  btit  in 
the   early   da>*s  of  north   d> 

the  country  it  was  foKii  miles 

little     used.        As 
late  as   1850  our  coal  production 
6,400,000    tons.      Compare    this 
production    of    die    record    year 
480,000,000   tons,   an   increase 
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Until  recently  there  has  been  little  thought 
of  economy  in  coal  production  or  utilization. 
For  every  ton  mined  another  ton  or  roorc 
has  been  wasted  either  in  the  shape  of  coal 
dust  or  slack,  or  coal  left  in  the  ground. 
Mining  methods  have,  however,  improved, 
and  the  loss  now  amounts  to  40  per  cent.,  as 
against  60  per  cent,  a  short  time  ago.  In 
many  mines  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
recovered.  Likewise  much  higher  efr 
ciency  is  being  secured  in  the  utilization  of 
;oTA,—  the  coal.  A  single  example  will  serve  to 
show  the  possibilities  in  this  line. 

In  extensive  experiments  made  by  the 
ras  only  Technologic  branch  of  the  United  States 
'ith  the  Geological  Survey  it  has  been  found  that  by 
907  of  first  converting  the  coal  into  gas  and  then 
a  little  using  it  in  a  gas  engine  double  and  in  some 
century  from  slightly  more  instances  over  three  times  the  efficiency  can 
ourth  of  a  ton  per  c^ita  be  secured  that  is  achieved  under  the  ordinary 
id  one-half  tons,  de^ite  an  steam  boiler.  For  industrial  purposes,  there- 
ncrcasc  in  population.  Picture  fore,  we  at  one  step  practically  double,  if  not 
rolumc  of  coal  in  another  way.  treble,  the  ciral  area  of  the  country.  IVIore- 
erage  of  thirty 
J  to  the  train 
'  tons  to  a  car 
:  of  trains  re- 
transport  the 
t  was  320,300. 
mbined  length 
litis  would  ex- 
and  two-third 
id  the  world.  . 
il  would  buitd 
a  mile  on  all 
I  it  a  rcctxngu- 
with  a  thou- 
ase  would  ex- 
t  three  and 
ties     into     the 
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over,  the  sensational  discovery  was  made  by 
the  Survey  tests  that  the  low-grade  lignite 
of  the  Northwest  and  Texas,  underlying  an 
area  of  some  100,000,000  acres,  when  used 
in  gas  engines,  developed  more  power  than 
the  best  Pocahontas  coal  under  ordinary 
steaming  methods.  From  the.  Pocahontas 
coal  the  Geological  Survey  steam  plant  pro- 
duced .28  horse-power  per  pound,  while  the 
gas-producer  generated  .96  horse-power  per 
pound,  or  3.34  times  the  efficiency  for  the 
gas-producer  plant  over  the  steam  plant. 
Xhese  jignitic  coals  have  been  looked  upon  as 
of  little  if  any  commercial  value;  now  the 
regions  where  they  are  found  are  considered 
as  possible  great  industrial  centers. 

ADVANCE   IN   COKE-MAKING   METHODS 

Another  recent  development  is  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  coke  out  of  supposedly  non- 
coking  coals.  Coal  which  will  make  good 
coke  is  recognized  as  of  the  greatest  industrial 
value,  since  coke  is  used  in  metallurgical 
work,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  structural 
steel,  steel  rails,  and  the  like.  For  the  reduc- 
tion of  metals  coke,  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
has  almost  completely  supplanted  both  char- 
coal and  anthracite  coal,  and  its  production 
has  increased  from  3,000,000  tons  in  1880  to 
1907.  Pennsylvania  and 
e  furnished  most  of  this 
supposed  that  the  coking 
coals  were  largely  limited  to  these  fields,  but 
as  a  result  of  preliminary  treatment  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  made  coke  from  presum- 
ably non-coking  Colorado  coal,  and  this  in 
the  very  section  where  the  Colorado  reduc- 
tion plants  had  been  importing  their  coke 
from  Pennsylvania.  Word  now  comes  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  coke  nearly  all  the  coals 
of  Illinois,  a  State  which  produces  more  coal 
than  any  but  two  foreign  countries. 

Incidental  to  the  coking  of  fifty  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  in  the  United  States  by 
the  use  of  the  by-products  coke  oven. instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  beehive  oven,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  saving  millions  of  dollars  in  by- 
products which  arc  now  dissipated  in  the  form 
of  gas  and  smoke.  Germany  has  discarded 
the  beehive  oven  as  crude  and  wasteful.  The 
United  States  has  yet  in  operation  90,000 
beehive  ovens  and  less  than  4000  by-prod- 
ucts ovens.  In  1907  the  coke  produced  from 
these  improved  ovens  was  valued  at  $21,- 
000,000  and  the  by-products  at  $7,500,000. 
The  beehive  ovens  produced  coke  worth  $89i- 
ooojooo,  and  absolutely  wasted  by-products 
to  the  great  value  of  $55,000,000,  consist- 
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ing  of  ammonia,  needed  for  fertilizer;  gas, 
of  use  for  lighting  and  power;  creosote,  val- 
uable for  wood  preservation ;  and  tar,  useful 
in  binding  coal  dust  into  briquets.  This  ts 
simply  a  sign  of  the  prevailing  national  waste 
due  to  abundance  of  resources.  However, 
the  Steel  Trust  and  others  are  adopting  the 
by-products  ovens,  and  the  waste  in  this  in- 
stance will  probably  be  stopped. 

BRIQUETS  MAKE   EXCELLENT   FUEL 

The  briquetting  industry  is  a  feature  of 
GUI'  fuel  question  which  is  becoming  impor- 
tant. Recent  Geological  Survey  tests 
showed  wonderful  efficiency  with  briquets 
as  compared  with  the  best  mined  coal,  and 
also  that  under  certain  conditions  they  pro- 
duce less  smoke  than  coal.  Germany  manu- 
factures 15,000,000  tons  of  briquets  an- 
nually, and  she  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries use  the  briquet  extensively  on  railroads 
;md  for  domestic  purposes.  In  this  country 
the  cheapness  of  raw  coa!  has  operated 
against  the  use  of  the  briquet,  but  as  its 
superiority  becomes  better  known  it  will 
take  its  proper  place  as  a  fuel. 

In  sixteen  complete  test  trips  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  Railroad,  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  engineers, 
with  briquets  in  comparison  with  run-of- 
mine  coal,  the  former  proved  superior  in 
every  respect.     The  average  of  briquet  fuel 
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consumed  was  less  and  the  number  of  miles 
run  was  greater  in  favor  of  the  briquets. 
They  burned  completely,  with  little  smoke 
and  no  clinkers.  In  these  tests  172,700 
pounds  of  coal  was  consumed  in  running 
io,gi2  car  miles,  as  against  161,980  pounds 
of  briquets  in  running  12,896  car  miles. 
Stated  another  way,  the  running  of  each 
car  mile  consumed  15.8  pounds  of  coal,  as 
against  12,5  pounds  of  briquets.  With  the 
briquet  substituted  for  coal  on  all  American 
railroad  engines,  this  would  mean  a  saving 
of  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  the  finished 
briquet  is  a  little  over  $1  a  ton,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  factories  are  now  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  the  United  States.  Ordinary 
briquets  require  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of 
pitch  or  some  other  "  binder,"  which  is  the 
principal  item  in  cost;  but  the  Geological 
Survey  has  recently  installed  a  huge  machine 
for  producing  briquets  of  lignite  coal  by  sim- 
ple pressure  without  the  use  of  a  binder. 
This  machine  is  capable  of  exerting  a  pres- 


sure of  28,000  pounds  to  the  square  iftdi 
and  has  demonstrated  that  successful  briquet- 
ting  can  be  accomplished  without  the  im 
of  a  binder. 

FUTURE   SMOKELESS   CITIES 

It  is  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  know  thai 
ihe  black  smoke  problem  has  been  alitid]' 
solved,  and  that  it  remains  now  simply  to 
apply  the  knowledge  and  get  rid  of  tbc 
smoke.  Geological  Survey  investigations  in- 
dicate that  the  clean,  comfortable  American 
city,  with  a  normal  amount  of  sunshine,  n 
not  far  oft.  Smokeless  cities  only  await  i 
quickened  public  conscience  to  the  fact  that 
smoke,  meaning  uncleanliness,  wretchedness, 
disease,  and  increased  cost  of  living,  is  p^^ 
ventable.  Smoke  in  the  cities  is  stated  bj 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Technologic  brandi 
of  (he  Survey  to  cost  the  vast  sum  of  $225.- 
000,000  annually  in  the  damage  which  it 
does  to  merchandise  in  stores  and  ware- 
houses, in  the  iniury  to  buildings,  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  housekeeping,  and 
in  other  items.  The  smoke  inspector  of  Chi- 
cago states  that  his  city  suffers  a  loss  eadi 
year  of  $50,000,000  from  smoke.  When  the 
further  statement  is  made  that  the  Govern- 
ment investigations  show  that  in  50  per  cent 
of  the  industrial  plants  of  the  country  mote 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  co^l  bills  can  be 
saved  by  the  smokeless  burning  of  coal,  then 
are  shown  to  be  two  factors  which  should 
work  toward  smoke  elimination. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  may  even- 
tually erect  white  marble  buildings  which 
will  stay  white.  Smokeless  factory  chim- 
neys are  not  only  theoretically  possible  but 
they  are  practicable,  and  moreover  they  an 
far  more  economical  than  the  present  siiiokc- 
belching  crudities.  Black  smoke  is  sitnplT 
unconsumed  carbon, — wasted  heat  units; 
perfect  combustion  and  the  utilization  oi 
all  the  heat  in  the  coal  means  smokeless 
chimneys.  Ihc  change  will  not  come  all  in 
a  day  or  in  a  year.  It  is  not  possible  to  se- 
cure perfect  combustion  in  most  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  present,  but  as  new  furnaces  are 
installed  in  old  plants  and  new  factories  and 
plants  constructed,  under  strict  city  ordi- 
nances, black  smoke  will  become  a  thing  of 
memory-.  The  war  vessel,  too,  it  is  stated, 
will  become  as  smokeless  as  is  the  firing  line 
ashore  to-day  by  reason  of  the  use  of  smoke- 
less gunpowder. 

These  and  other  promising  technologic  in- 
vestigations concerning  fuel  resources  are  en- 
gaging   the    attention    of    the    Surve}';    ani 
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numerous  impoitant  results 
have  already  been  attained 
and  the  conclusions  pub- 
lifted  in  various  Survey 
bulletins,  which  can  be  had 
upon  application. 


A  popular  cry  for  some 
time  has  been  for  the  aboli- 
tion or  at  least  the  rigid 
control  of  the  so-called 
"  hard-coal  trust."  While 
this  trust  is  believed  by 
most  people  to  fix  the  price 
of  retail  coal,  it  may  at 
least  be  said  of  it  that  tts 
methods  of  operation  have 
resulted  in  economical  pro- 
duction,— a  truly  wonder- 
ful showing  in  economy.  Organized  busi-  in  the  several  States  unless  the  Constitution 
ness  methods  and  monopoly  possibly,  with  could  be  stretched  to  cover  coal  production 
the  suppression  of  cutthroat  competition,  because  of  its  bearing  on  interstate  traffic, 
have  resulted  in  reducing  the  waste  in  min-  yet  it  seems  to  him  that  before  long  it  will 
ing  from  one  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  for  be  necessarj'  for  the  country  to  make  a  dboice 
every  ton  mined  to  less  than  one-half  a  ton  from  three  evils.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
of  waste  for  every  ton  mined.  Whether  the  continuation  of  the  present  conditions,— 
price  of  coal  as  fixed  by  the  trust  is  too  high  feasting  for  to-day  and  remorse  for  to-mor- 
to  suit  those  who  operate  house-heating  row.  The  second  is  die  ultimate  control  of 
plants,  or  whether  we  think  the  margin  of  the  great  bituminous  coal-fields  by  a  com- 
profit  to  the  operator  and  die  dealer  too  high,  bination  of  interests  that  will  make  die 
the  stopping  of  this  profligate  waste  of  a  "  hard-coal  trust,"  with  its  little  500  square 
precious  fuel  certainly  tends  to  keep  the  price  miles  of  coal  land,  appear  absolutely  puny, 
at  a  lower  level  than  it  would  otherwise  and  dwarf  into  comparative  insignificance 
have  been.  the   much   exploited   "  water-power   trust." 

Bituminous  coal,  however,  is  coming  more  The  third  is  governmental  supervision  and 
and  more  into  use  for  beating  purposes,  since  regulation.  TTie  firet  will  be  bad ;  the  see- 
the antliradte  deposits  are  actually  showing  ond  worse ;  the  third  is  problematical.  Mr. 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the  question  now  Parker  contends  that  the  present  conditions 
presents  itself:  Is  there  to  arise  and  confront  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  not  does  he 
us  a  giant  soft-coal  trust  ?  The  same  condi-  believe  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  permit  the 
tions  at  present  very  largely  apply  to  bitu-  bituminous  coal  supply  to  get  into  the  con- 
mtnons  coal  production  that  in  former  years  trol  of  a  comparatively  few  men  living  in 
obtained  in  anthracite  mining ;  there  is  waste-  Ncm'  York  and  Chicago.  He  does  not  con- 
ful  competition,  district  competing  against  sider  State  control  a  possible  alternative  un- 
district,  and  State  against  State,  with  great  der  the  competitive  oooditions  referred  tD. 
cmisequent  loss  of  coal  and  reckless  disregard  In  any  light  in  which  it  may  be  viewed  dw 
for  die  safety  of  the  miner,  and  it  is  predicted  problem  is  a  big  one. 
by  th»=  who  bclicv.  .h«  tl»y  h.ve  .  rij«  ,^„,^„„5  oovEimM.NT  COAL  T.ACM 
into  the  future  that  some  regulation  will  b^ 

fore  long  become  necessary  for  the  bitumi-        A  feature  of  the  fuel  question  wfaidr  is 

nous  fidds,  as  was  practically  foiced  into  the  of  great  interest  to  the  country  and  e$f^ 

anthracite  situation.  cially  to  the  West  is  die  federal  administRH 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parker,  the  coal  statistician  of  tion  of  the  great  coal  measures  in  the  puMio 

the  Geol(^ical  Survei'.  remarks  that  while  land  States.    If  die  coal  lands  still  bdonging 

under  our  system  of  government  the  federal  to  the  Government  are  wisely  legislated  for 

audiorides  have  no  jurisdiction  over  mines  by  Congress  and  rigidly  administered  by  die 
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Executive,  the  question  of  coal  monopoly  had  been  the  prices  previously  charged  ior 
will  be  in  a  large  measure  solved.  The  fol-  all  coal  lands,  regardless  of  values,  Sccre- 
lowing  table  shows  In  round  numbers  the  tary  Garfield  construed  the  law  to  the  effect 
estimated  tonnage  of  coal  by  the  Geological  that  the  figures  named  were  clearly  mini- 
Survey  in  these  States:  mum  prices,  and  that  the  lands  were  subject 
to  classification  and  valuation.  The  Geo- 
CalKoTDla ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\'.'.'.  logical  Survey,  whose  enabling  act  charged 

Colorado   it  with  the  classification  of  the  public  lands, 

Idaho    ,                                 .             , 

MoDiana   was  put  to  work  at  once  measurmg  and  com- 

NoMb^Eikota,: ;::::::::::::::::::  ?»"'"£  ti"^  ^oai  beds,  estimating  their  ton- 

OregoD nage,  and  placing  a  valuation  on  each  forty- 

mSh  ..^. °. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'  V.'.'.'.V.V."  acre  tract.    As  fast  as  this  was  done  the  land 

wJS^'S"". .::::::;:;::::::::::::  ^^  restored  to  entry  and  sale.   The  maxi- 

— ~ —  mum  valuation  was  placed  at  $lOO  an  acre, 

'^"'"' 1.989,680.000.000  ^^   considerable  coal   land  was  thereafter 

Here  is  a  total  tonnage  of  nearly  2,000,-  sold  at  $75,  $50,  $40,  and  $30  an  acre,  as 

000,000,000,    and    Uncle    Sam's    coal    map  well  as  some  at  the  minimum  price.     At  the 

shows  an  area  of  over  80,000,000  acres  of  same  time  coal  land   frauds  were  stopped 

"  workable  "  or  easily  accessible  coal   lands  forthwith. 

in  the  West,  from  which  nearly  500,000,000  This  was  a  long  step  forward  toward  se- 

tons  of  cual  have  already  been  mined.     In  curing    an    equitable    price    for   public    coal 

addition  there  are  many  thousands  of  square  land,  but  Secretary  Ballinger  has  made  an- 

miles  of  coal  which  is  accessible  with  difK-  other  logical   advance   and   has   inaugurated 

culty,  owing  to  its  great  depth,  but  which  a  scheme  of  valuation  based  on  tonnage   as 

will    be  eventually   mined   as  coal    becomes  well  as  on   the  grade  of  coal.     Under  the 

scarcer.  present  plan  the  maximum  price  is  $300  an 

It   is  estimated   by   the  Survey  geologists  acre, 

thjl  of  the  We.lejn  coal  area  of  128.000,000  j^„,  ^^,„  ^^^^  „^^„^ 
acres  about  two-thirds,  or  80,000,000  acres, 

is  still  in  Government  ownership.  This  Further  than  this,  however.  Secretary  Bal- 
raised  the  interesting  question  several  years  linger  has  ruled  that  in  developed  coal-fields 
ago:  What  has  become  of  the  other  40,-  where  the  extent  and  character  of  the  de- 
000,000  acres  of  coal  land  originally  belong-  posits  are  well  known  there  is  no  limit  to 
ing,  of  course,  to  the  Government?  An  ex-  the  value  that  may  be  fixed  on  the  Govem- 
amination  of  the  Land  Office  records  showed  ment  coal  lands.  That  is,  in  cases  where 
that  less  than  400,000  acres  of  public  lands  such  lands  lie  adjacent  to  private  coal  lands 
had  been  disposed  of  as  "coal  lands."  A  now  being  mined,  so  that  the  purchaser 
large  proportion  of  this  difference  was  ad-  knows  exactly  what  he  is  getting,  the  price 
mittedly  included  in  railroad  and  other  land  is  fixed  on  the  exact  tonnage  basis  and  in 
grants,  but  the  conclusion  was  forced  that  some  cases  this  exceeds  the  $300  per  acre 
enormous  areas,  many  times  the  acreage  sold  limit  by  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
as  coal  land,  had  been  acquired  through  price  of  the  coal  lands  is  thus  definitely  de- 
frauds or  ignorance  under  the  homestead,  termined  at  a  coa!  price,  and  while  high  as 
desert,  and  other  land  laws.  compared  with  the  give-away  minimum 
_            price,  the  amounts  seldom  exceed  a  Quarter 

COAL    FRAUDS    IN    THE    WEST  '^ ,      /                 !.■                j     ■         l                      j-       - 

of  the   royalties   paid    m   the  same  districts 

An   investigation    uncovering  evidence   of  among  private  interests, 

extensive  frauds  led   to  the  withdrawal  by  Prices  fixed  by  the  Survey  vary  with  the 

President  Roosevelt  of  over  66,000,000  acres  quality  of  the  coal  from  one-half  cent  a  ton 

of  supposed  coal  lands  pending  geologic  ex-  for  low-grade  bituminous   to  three  cents  a 

amination   and   classification.     At  the  same  ton     for     anthracite     or    coking-bituminous 

time  the  coal-land  law  was  brought  down  coals.     The  tonnage  is  alwa>'s  calculated  in 

from  the  shelf,  dusted  off,  and  examined  by  the  interest  of  the  purchaser.     For  instance, 

the  lawyers  of  the  Interior  Department.     It  in  a  ten-foot  coal  bed  the  actual  tonnage  un- 

was  found  that  it  provided  that  public  coal  der  an  acre  is  18,000  tons.     Private  engi- 

land  could  be  sold  for  not  less  than  $20  an  neers  estimate  that  in  such  a  bed  from  12,- 

acre,  if  within  15  .miles  of  a  railroad,  and  000  to  14,000  tons  would  be  actually  mtn«d; 

$10  an  acre,  if  outside  such  limit.     These  the   balance   would    be    necessarily  wasted. 
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The  Government^  however,  values  such  a  the  States  and  private  owners,  as  well  as  by 

bed  on  the  basis  of  only  10,000  tons,  so  that  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  a  number  of 

actual  recovery  should  in  every  case  exceed  cases  where  land  was  fraudulently  acquired 

the  tonnage  on  which  the  valuation  is  based,  by  coal  companies,  but  later  recovered  by  the 

The  best  plan  would,  of  course,  be  for  Con-  Government.     In  one  instance  a  coal  com- 

gress  to  empower  the  Government  to  lease  pany  in  Wyoming  acquired  throu^  fraud u- 

its  coal  lands  and  exact  a  royalty  for  the  lent  entries  a  tract  of  land  at  the  minimum 

coal  actually  mined.     This  would  bring  to  rate  of  $20  an  acre  and  carried  on  mining 

the  Government  an  absolutely  equitable  re-  operations.     This  company  has  settled  with 

turn,  and  would  at  the  same  time  allow  fer  the  Government,  out  of  court,   by  paying 

adequate  regulation.  eight  cents  a  ton  royalty  for  all  the  coal 

A  leasing  system  b  advocated  by  the  Sec-  mined,  and  was  anxious  for  the  privilege  of 

retary  of  the  Interior  in  his  1909  annual  re-  being  allowed  to  continue  the  mining  at  this 

port.    Various  bills  have  also  been  introduced  rate.     This,  however,  could  not  be  granted 

in  this  Congress  separating  the  surface  ri^ts  imder  the  law.     Here  the  Government  re- 

from  title  to  the  coal  underneath,  a  step  in  ceived  the  original  $20  an  acre  besides  $31,- 

the  right  direction.  ooo  in  royalty  for  the  partial  working  of 

the  coal  on  the  seventy- four  acres  involved, 

LARGELY  INCREASED  VALUATIONS  ^j    y^^   j^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^        jjad    thc 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  from  the  company  been  permitted  to  mine  out  all  the 
figures  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  workable  coal  on  the  eight-cent  basis  the  re- 
General  Land  OflSce  showing  the  gain  to  the  turn  to  the  Government  would  have  been 
Government  under  the  new  valuation  plan,  f  1320  an  acre,  or  four  times  the  charge  for 
In  one  township  in  Wyoming  a  comparative  the  land  under  the  present  valuation  plan. 
Wrommate  statement  is  as  follows: ^  notable  victory  for  the  government 

On  bails  of  mtBlnrom  price $460,000 

On  basis  of  Talnatlon  plan  of  last  year. ..   1,000.000         t_   --»^«.i,«,.  \*^t>*^^^m.  «.   !«..,*«  *^,^^-  ^i  ^..u 

On  basis  of  1  cent  a  ton  nnder  preset  plan  2.800.006  .  ^^  another  instance  a  large  tract  of  pub- 

T  ^u       •    ..  •  Ti/r     ^^ I  lie  coal  land  was  acquired  by  fraud  as  graz- 

In  another  instance  m   a   Montana  coal  .       i     j     ^     w     -.  ^    sL  ^x,        •  • 

-.  -.u    t  u     '• •    xk-    u  ^' »ng  land  at  about  one-tenth  the  minimum 

tract  the  following  is  the  showing:  i  i     j   ^  *      u  -^         •     -^ 

^  ^       ,  ,  ,  •^^oAA/.  coal-land  cost.     Here  agam   the  case  was 

Under  minimum  price 1112.000        ^^i   j         ^      r  _^     ^^  ^i.      i      j    t_ 

Under  Talnation  plan  of  last  jear 141.000  settled   OUt  01   court,    title    tO   the   land    be- 
Under  present  tonnage  valuation 370,000  j^g  returned  to  the  Government,  and  in  ad- 

In  a  single   township   in   the   Horsethief  dition  to  paying  a  fine  of  $8ooo  the  coal 

Canyon  coal-field  of  Wyoming  the  present  company  paid  over  an  indemnity  to  the  Gov- 

Govemment  valuation  of  the  coal  land  is  emment  of  $192,000  for  the  coal  mined,  the 

$8,134,900,  as  against  $4691655  under  the  rate  per  ton  being  largely  in  excess  of  what 

minimum  price.     One  square  mile  of  this  would  be  charged  on  die  basis  of  the  present 

township  has  been  classified  and  valued  at  valuation  schraie. 

$216,600,  whereas  on  an  eight-cent  royalty        The  present  coal-land  policy  provides  for 

basis,  wfakh  is  about  the  lowest  prevailing  the  saving  to  the  Government  smd  the  peo- 

rate,  the  returns  would  be  $2,887,000.  pie  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  prevents 

The  Survey's  classification  and  valuation  the  monopolization  by  private  interests  of 

work  during  July  of  last  year  included  695,-  the  Western  coal-fields.    The  most  advanced, 

456  acres  of  coal  lands  and  totaled  $63,248,-  scientific,  and  eflecdve  methods  of  classify- 

379,  or  an  average  of  $91  an  acre,  as  against  ing  and  valuing  the  nation's  remaining  ccnl 

$I3>535>028    minimum    price.     The    total  lands  possible  under  the  present  law  have 

work  of  the  Survey  along  these  lines  from  been  adopted,  and  die  evident  intent  of  the 

last  April,  when  the  new  regulations  went  policy  initiated  by  Secretary  Garfidd  and 

into  effect,  to  January  i,  1910,  foots  up  a  now  further  advanced  by  Secretary  Ballinger 

Goal  valuation  of  $149,772,443,  as  against  a  is  to  promote  development  and  economical 

minimum   price   of  $48,240,970, — a  differ-  utilization,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 

ence  of  more  than  $100,000,000.  adequate  returns  from  these  valuable  lands. 
«^«wwT«^T^^ro  c^„T    ^^^re.^*r*nnT,r.,  Therc  I's,  of  course,  somc  opposition  to  the 

VALUATIONS    STILL    CONSERVATIVE  .  j         1      ^«  i.-  i_    .iT     ry 

increased  valuation  which  the  Government 

The  conservatism  of  even  the  present  val-  is  placing  upon  its  coal  land.     It  may  be 

uation  figures  for  public  coal  land  is  empba-  conceded  that  the  policy  of  basing  the  price 

sized  by  a  comparison  of  the  Government  on  quantity  and  quality  of  the  article  sold 

valuations  with  the  leasing  rates  charged  by  will  not  encourage  purchase  by  speculators. 
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but  it  is  maintained   that  the  Government  law  this  would  all  eventually  come  back  into 

valuation  will  not  impede  the  disposition  of  the  general  treasury, 

the  coal  deposits  for  purposes  of  utilization.  ^     „„ 

The  real  development  of  the  West  will  be  '^    "^^^^^  ^t  .ncrease     pwS 
promoted,   not   retarded.      Moreover,   those 

who  would  oppose  the  policy,  even  in  the  It  is  often  asked  in  this  connection 
West,  must  be  greatly  in  the  minority  when  whether,  with  40,000,000  acres  of  coal  land 
it  is  considered  that  the  coal  receipts  go  into  in  the  West  now  in  private  ownership,  in- 
the  Reclamation  Fund  for  the  irrigation  of  eluding  beds  eighty  feet  thick  of  solid,  high- 
arid  lands.  The  greater  the  coal  receipts  the  grade  coal,  there  will  ever  be  within  the 
more  money  for  Government  irrigation  and  present  generation  any  demand  for  the  Gov- 
home-making,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ernment  high-grade  coal  lands  at  $200,  or 
burden  of  increase  in  coal-land  prices  does  $4bo,  or  possibly  $800  an  acre.  Most  cer- 
not  fall  upon  the  settler,  but  upon  the  min-  tainly  there  will  be  a  demand  for  such  lands; 
ing  corporation.  The  classification  and  for  there  is  scarcely  an  opportunity  in  the 
higher  valuation  of  the  public  coal  lands  hold  United  States  to-day  which  promises  such 
out  the  assurance  of  a  large  and  increasing  safe  and  liberal  returns  to  the  investment  of 
income  to  the  irrigation  fund  for  years  and  capital.  The  Western  coal-fields  have  bc- 
decades  to  come.  The  coal-land  sales  for  come  far  and  away  the  biggest  asset  of  na- 
December,  1908,  and  January,  1909,  tional  irrigation.  Everything  points  to  an 
amounted  to  $98,657,  or  at  the  rate  of  active  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
nearly  $600,000  a  year.  This  alone  would  these  lands  under  the  present  valuation 
convert  into  homes  20,000  acres  of  desert  scheme;  in  fact,  the  very  classification  by 
land.  Taking  as  a  basis  $30  an  acre  as  the  the  Geological  Survey  has  given  them  fixed 
cost  of  reclamation  by  irrigation,  it  will  be  values  in  the  eyes  of  prospective  purchasers, 
seen  that  every  acre  sold  of  Government  The  statement  is  occasionally  heard  that 
$300  coal  land  will  reclaim  for  homes  ten  this  policy  of  higher  Government  valuation 
acres  of  desert  and  every  acre  of  coal  sold  is  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  big 
at  $600  will  reclaim  twenty  acres  of  desert,  companies.  They  themselves  own  great  coal 
More  recent  transactions  indicate  that  the  tracts,  and  this  high  pricing  of  the  public 
Government  coal-land  sales  will  range  great-  coal  lands,  it  is  stated,  will  kill  all  independ- 
ly  in  excess  of  these  figures.*  ent  competition.      Such   statements  are   the 

reverse  of  the  truth,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact 

PROVIDES  A  VAST  FUTURE  IRRIGATION  FUND  ^u        U'               1       "              •          Tu       ll               tu 

the  big  coal  companies  themselves, — the 
Any  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  the  Rocky 
Government  coal  lands  on  the  basis  of  the  Mountain  Coal  Company,  and  others, — arc 
present  valuations  is  naturally  something  of  a  to-day  leasing  from  other  parties  and  work- 
guess,  since  many  important  fields  have  not  ing  coal  lands  on  a  lo-cents-a-ton  royalty 
yet  been  examined  in  detail ;  but  leaving  out  basis  and  thus  actually  paying  in  royalties 
of  consideration  the  great  lignite  fields  and  from  four  to  ten  times  what  the  Government 
estimating  the  average  value  of  the  remain-  would  charge  the  entryman  as  a  cash  price 
ing  40,000,000  acres  of  higher-grade  Gov-  for  similar  coal  lands. 

ernment  coal  lands  at  even  $50  an  acre  there  Viewed  in  the  most  conservative  light  the 

would   result  an  aggregate  contribution   to  Government's  classification  of  its  coal  lands 

the  Reclamation  Fund  of  two  billion  dol-  not  only  reduces  the  danger  of  monopoly  in 

lars,  or  sufficient  to  reclaim  to  fertility  every  the  great  Western  coal-fields  and  provides 

irrigable  acre^n  the  West  without  expense  to  against  overproduction  and  wasteful  compc^ 

the  nation.     In  fact,  under  the  Reclamation  tition  but  it  secures  to  national  irrigation  an 

•  At  the  Bait  Lake  Citv  land  office  alone,  during  ever  increasing  and  enormous  fund  for  the 

the  single  month  of  September,  1909.  $^^^^^  reclamation    of    the    nation's    waste    places 

of  coal-land  sales  were  made,  and  ility  declaratory  1      1       /•           1    •      i_        1      1        ^ 

statements  filed  for   pnrehnf^    of  additional    coal  which  can  only  be  figured  m  hundreds  of 

tract*,  ranging  from  40  to  IGO  acres  each  and  aggre-  _^;ii'  -,^  ^i  J«IU«» 

gating  probabFy  another  $200,000.  millions  Ot  dollars. 


^^^ 
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INTENSIVE  RAILROADING 

BY   CHARLES  F.   SPEARE 

nPHROUGH  the  night  air  to  the  summit  idly  calculating  with  pengil  and  paper.     He 

^      of  the  mountain  where  we  stood  came  figured  for  a  long  time,  then  looked  up  with 

the  alternating  puffs  and  snorts  of  two  en-  the  radiant  smile  of  a  man  who  has  worked 

gines  down  the  line.    They  seemed  far  apart  out  a  scheme  of  greatest  moment  to  man- 

and  moving  in  opposite  directions,  but  they  kind. 

were  really  the  beginning  and  the  end  of        "  That   Mallet  engine  you  saw  pushing 

the  same  train,  this  engine  that  hauled  and  the  train  will  revolutionize  railroading,"  he 

that  other  one  that  pushed.     The  train  was  remarked.     **  It  is  already  doing  so.     It  is 

known  officially  as  "317,"  out  of  Cumber-  the  greatest  new  factor  in  the  transportation 

land  at  midnight  with  a  load  of  3000  tons  business  of  to-day.    It  does  the  work  of  two 

of  coal  for  the  seaboard.     It  was  climbing  a  of  our  biggest  engines  and  of  three  of  the 

I  per  cent,  grade  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  smaller  types  and  does  it  better  and  with  less 

that  meant  the  straining  to  its  utmost  of  effort  and  at  greatly  reduced  cost.    The  train 

every  pound  of  power  and  an  industrious  load  of  3000  tons  that  just  went  up  the  road 

fireman  in  the  cab  if  the  load  was  to  go  over  called  for  one  engine  and  two  helpers  be- 

the  hill  in  one  section.     By  the  sparks  that  fore.     We  sometimes  had  to  split  the  train 

showered    skyward    we    traced    the    train's  in  two  before  we  got  up  the  grade.     If  we 

course  and  a  sharp  curve  gave  us  an  instant  wanted  it  to  go  slower  we  could  put  on  a 

glimpse  of  the  blazing  firebox.  few  more  cars.     We  haven't  tested  out  old 

After  a  little  the  rails  at  our  feet  brought  '  910/  yet.     She  cost  $25,000  at  the  shops, 

news  of  the  oncoming  of   the   train;   then  but  she  will  pay  for  herself  in  a  year  and  a 

there  was  an  underground  roar  and  the  earth  half.    That's  what  her  makers  guarantee.    I 

trembled  and  we  stepped  back  to  the  protec-  claim  that  she  will  do  it  in  twelve  months, 

tion  of  the  siding  to  measure  the  height  and  We  have  just  put  on  two  of  these  Mallets 

weight  and  length  of  this  enormous  bulk  of  and,  green  as  they  are,  they  are  saving  us 

engines  and  cars*    The  leader  was  of  great  $3000  a  numth.'' 

size,  125  tons'  weight,  the  General  Mana-        Then   be  showed  me  his  figures^  which 

gtr  said,  of  the  consolidation  type  that  could  told   how  one  of  these  new   giants  of  the 

pull  a  train  on  the  level  to  the  draw-bar  rails  which  are  built  to  weigh  from  200  to 

capacity.     Its  drivers  were  higher  than  our  300  tons  and  are  lOO  feet  long»  the  weight 

heads.     The  engineman   in  his  cab  looked  and  length  of  a  complete  freight  train  unit 

out  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  elevated  a  dozen  years  ago,  could  be  pressed  for  more 

perch.    We  began  to  count  the  cars,  loaded  work  than  two  or  three  of  the  ordinary  type 

to   the   tops  with  coal    fresh   mined,    forty  engines,  which  meant  a  daily  reduction  of 

tons  to  the  car.     "  Now  look  out  for  her,"  from  $30  to  $40  per  engine  in  crew  hire,  or 

shouted   the   General    Manager    (we    were  an  annual  saving  in  labor  alone  of  approxi- 

counting  in  the  sixties),  **  and  see  her  work."  mately  $10,000  for  every  engine  it  replaced, 

Out  of  the  dark  came  a   great,   towering  with  the  economy  in  fuel  along  proportioB- 

shape  like  tbe  black  hull  of  a  liner.    But  it  ate  lines.     He  told  of  one  of  these  Mallets 

had  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  a  boiler  the  that  was  working  out  on  Hill's  road  in  the 

length  of  two  or  three  of  an  ordinary  engine  Cascade  Mountains  and  doing  50  per  cent, 

and  Its  frame  seemed  as  tall  as  the  pines  lean-  more  labor  with  a  35  per  cent,  saving  in 

ing  over  the  track.    The  engine  moved  with  coal  than  the  former  largest  type  of  engine, 

grace,  pushing  its  load  with  no  more  appar-  of  another  that  was  hatiling  over  3c  per  cent, 

ent  efiEort  than  that  put  forth  by  a  maid  pro-  more  load   and   burning  27   per  cent.  less 

pelling  a  baby  carriage,  and  seeming  nowhere  coal  per  mile  of  those  on  the  2  per  cent, 

near  die  limit  of  its  pushing  capacity.    So  it  Sierra  grades  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 

passed  slowly  up  the   grade   and    into   the  have   about   doubled  efficiency  at   one*-tkird 

blackness  of  the  night.  former  costs,  and  of  the  giant  of  them  all, 

We  were  back  in  the  General  Manager's  just  delivezed  to  the  Santa  Fe,  whose-  weight, 

car.    That  official  was  sitting  at  a  table  rap-  with    tender,    is    700,000    poimds.      These 
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figures  did  not  take  into  account  the  great  quarters  of  construction  gangs.  It  does  not 
relief  from  congestion  to  a  railroad  with  pay  to  haul  them.  A  few  years  ago  forty 
mountain  grades,  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  tons  was  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  coal 
many  helper  engines,  which  get  in  the  way  car,  now  it  is  fifty  tons,  and  very  soon  it  will 
of  revenue  traffic  when  they  are  going  back  be  seventy  tons.  Units  of  railroad  measure- 
empty  for  their  loads.  ment  are  expanding  in  all  directions.  The 
This  is  one  phase,  of  intensive  railroading,  train  load  quickly  catches  up  to  the  maxi- 
The  English  farmer  and  the  French  peasant,  mum  endeavor  of  the  engines  that  haul  it. 
limited  to  a  small  plot  of  land,  cultivate  it  The  strength  of  railroad  bridges  and  track 
to  the  last  inch  and  raise  from  lOO  to  150  increases  as  the  weight  of  equipment  grows, 
per  cent,  more  grain  per  acre  than  the  If  it  does  not,  then  there  is  speedy  disaster. 
American  farmer  whose  lands  spread  out  be-  If  you  ask  why  one  road  has  its  Mallets  and 
yond  his  vision.  Congested  cities  relieve  Consolidateds  and  its  half-mile  long  trains  of 
congestion  in  piling  stories  upon  stories  until  steel  cars  and  its  neighbor  none  of  these 
there  is  a  population  of  thousands  hundreds  things  the  answer  usually  is  that  the  latter 
of  feet  above  the  street.  The  railroad  is  cannot  sustain  them.  It  would  be  physically 
crowded  in  another  direction  and  has  been  crushed  beneath  the  load, 
forced  to  find  relief,  and  therefore,  profit,  It  costs  no  more  to  move  a  loaded  car 
by  new  means.  Rates  decline,  the  price  of  than  an  empty  one.  The  additional  friction 
materials  goes  up,  labor  never  ceases  with  of  the  former  is  not  enough  to  count  against 
its  demands  for  a  better  wage,  and  shippers  it  when  fuel  consumption  is  considered.  By 
lie  in  ambush  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  the  same  reckoning  a  car  loaded  to  three- 
forerunners  of  higher  rates.  Combinations  quarters  of  its  capacity  carries  a  profit  be- 
of  railroads  bring  their  economies.  But  these  yond  the  first  consideration  of  gross  revenue 
are  small.  Traffic  understandings  within  the  over  the  one  half  loaded.  Extending  this  to 
limits  of  the  law  create  a  larger  volume  of  an  entire  train  it  costs  no  more  to  move  fifty 
business  and  a  more  economic  routing  of  it.  cars  than  thirty,  or  seventy  than  fifty,  provid- 
This  only  adds  a  small  per  cent,  to  gross  ed  the  engine  power,  or,  speaking  technically, 
revenue.  If  the  stockholder  is  to  be  served  "  tractive  effort,"  is  great  enough.  This  is 
and  dividends  are  to  be  paid  the  railroad  the  science  of  transportation  that  James  J. 
must  apply  intensive  principles  in  its  opera-  Hill  developed  and  has  carried  to  sych  an 
tions.  That  is  what  the  up-to-date  general  extreme  that  he  is  said  to  have  advised  a  sta- 
manager  and  his  staff  are  doing.  In  most  tion  agent  not  to  ship  a  corpse  until  he  got  a 
cases  we  find  the  application  of  this  intensive  full  carload.  E.  H.  Harriman,  in  his  short 
prindplc  to  railroading  on  systems  that  have  career,  developed  it  in  even  more  intense 
most  recently  shown  great  wealth.  form,    and    progressive    railroads,    east    and 

The  so-called   Mallet  compound   engine,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  are  now  taking 

which  IS  really  nothing  more  than  two  en-  it  up  as  their  greatest  relief  and  the  quick- 

ginc  bodies  combined  in  one,  a  sort  of  loco-  est  means  to  an  end  in  satisfactory  profit, 

motive  pair  of  Siamese  twins,  is  but  an  illus-  As  a  result  of  these  methods  we  see  to-day 

tration   of   this   new   means  of  overcoming  the  assembling  of  trains  of  enormous  length 

growing  expense  with   greater  economy   in  and  weight  combining  the  loads  of  several 

operations.    It  is  a  labor-saving  medium  and  trains  of  days  gone  by  and  cars  whose  aver- 

onc  that  will  enter  largely  into  the  argu-  age  annual  load  is  increasing  from  5  to  10 

ments  of  labor  unions  for  higher  wages  of  per  cent.     It  is  obvious  that  concentration 

engineers  and  firemen.     Personally  I  do  not  of  this  sort  spells  economy  in  labor,  in  fuel, 

think  that  the  railroads  have  given  sufficient  and  in  dispatching.     It  reduces  the  number 

consideration   to  the  larger  individual   unit  of  accidents.     Under  the  old  practice,   for 

of  revenue  which  the  crews  manning  these  example,  a  mixed  train  of  twenty  coal  cars 

great  locomotives  produce,  or  that  they  re-  and  ten  box  cars,  approximating  iioo  tons 

ward  them  in  proportion  to  their  increased  revenue  weight,  started  out  from  a  terminal 

revenue  production.  with  one  engine.    The  gross  freight  revenue 

Another   instrument   for  economy   is   the  at  one  cent  a  ton  a  mile  would  be  $1 100  for 

larger  type  of  steel  and  wooden  cars.     The  every  100  miles  run,  assuming  that  the  cars 

traveler  nowadays  sees  scattered  about  the  were  all  loaded.     Take  a  modern  illustra- 

country  very  few  of  the  old  twenty-ton  ca-  tion:  A  train  of  sixty  cars,  or  2400  to  30cx> 

pacity  wooden  box  cars.     Most  of  them  are  tons,  permitted  by  the  increase  of  locomo- 

r  *              ot  on  side  tracks  as  the  summer  tive  power  which  costs  no  more  for  the  100 
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ONE  OF  THE  CIWT  FREIGHT  IjOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE  SANTA  FE  RAILROAD 
(WHght  (i(  mKln«,  4t>:'.4no  ponn-is  :  wt'lght  of  raglne  iwd  tender,  TOO.OOO  poiinils ;  diameter  of  boiler, 
T  f«M  :  dlam«t«-  uf  flinders.  20  nnd  .'iS  littbps :  pIsIOD  stroke,  34  tn^he* ;  ateain  preaaure,  220  poiuida ; 
lengtb  ol  flre1>ox.  10  feet  »H  iDcbea ;  width  of  flreboT.  S  teet  t,%  Incbs ;  depth  of  Hrelwi.  fl  feet;  dlunptcr 
ot  drlTlntc  wheels,  n  teet  3  Inchn ;  tractive  eVorl.  103,800  [MntHlB :  lenilb  oC  engine.  00  feel ;  total  length 
of  engine  and  lender,  100  feel.    Only  about  Ihree-fotirtbH  ot  the  tender  sbowi  In  the  plcturej 

mile  run  than  the  smaller  engine,  but  which  and  are  overcoming  extreme  difficulties, 
creates  irom  $2500  to  $3000  in  revenues.  These  do  not  include  the  effort  that  is  di- 
Uere  we  have  the  results  after  which  the  recced  toward  economical  results  through 
transportation  officials  of  railroads  arc  aim-  the  lowering  of  grades  or  the  making  of 
ing.  The  Virginian  Railway,  to  build  lines  siraighter  and  for  which  the  annual  ex- 
which  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers  pledged  his  penditure  in  the  United  States  involves  miU 
great  fortune  and  whose  construction  lions  of  dollars.  The  eariy  builders  of  rail- 
changed  the  entire  physical  aspect  of  parts  roads  followed  paths  of  least  resistance, 
of  the  State  where  it  was  put  down,  is  mov-  They  were  in  2  hurry  to  get  their  roads  fin- 
ing train  loads  of  coal  a  mite  long,  consist-  ished  and  were  compelled  to  build  cheaply, 
ing  of  as  many  as  125  cars  of  fifty  tons  ca-  This  has  subsequently  involved  the  practical 
pacity.  Its  ponderous  engines  can  move  reconstruction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  lines 
these  trains  from  the  mines  to  tidewater  with  in  the  West,  where  the  old  iron  trail  runs  in 
no  efiort,  and  each  train  load  of  this  excep-  queer  places  when  the  modem  highway  is 
tioQxl  sort  produces  a  gross  revenue  of  be-  considered.  Railroading  has  become  a 
twccn  $7000  and  $8000.  This  is  done  un-  science  and  intensive  railroading  a  necessity, 
der  test,  however,  and  u  not  the  ordinary  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  many  of  the 
practice.  roads  are  making  larger  profits  per  mile  than 

It  is  argued,  with  some  justice,  that,  while  ever  before  in  spite  of  larger  costs.     That 

the  railroad  is  bettering  its  position  by  means  they  should  be  penalized  for  it  in  increased 

of  the  lai^r  units,  the  shipper  is  suffering  taxation,   in   the   different   restrictions   that 

poorer  service.     This,  however,  does  not  ap-  Congress  and  State  l-eglslatures  are  disposed 

ply  to  the  general   proposition,  for  most  of  to    inflict    I    seriously   question,    as   by   such 

the   heavy  loading  is  on   low-grade    freight  goads  initiative,  inventive  genius,  the  ability 

whose  movement  need  not  be  hurried.     The  to    meet    difficult   situations  by    greater  en- 

dcvelopment    of     the    merchandise    express  deavor,     characteristics     in     the     individual 

shipment  by  the  railroad  more  than  offsets  which  we  applaud,  are  placed  at  a  discount 

the  disadvantages  from  former  methods.  and  there  follows  indifference  and  poor  serv- 

In  the  ways  I  have  indicated,  therefort,  ice  against  which  the  American  public  most 

the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  met  loudly  complains. 
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BY  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 

IT  is  alleged  on  all  sides  that,  proportioned  ^i  per  cent.     In  the  last  twenty- four  years  the 

-■■      to  the   membership  and   the   growth   of  increase  of  communicants  has  been  136  per  cent.. 

thp  rhiirrh    thpr#»  i<  a  crrnwincr  rWrP-ici-   in  °^  Clergymen  51   per  cent,  and  of   candidates 

the  cnurch,  there  is  a  growing  decrease  in  ^^i/^   ^^^   ^^„j^   ^^  ^^  ^^^^   one-eleventh   the 

the  nunriber  ot  clergy  in  service.  1  his  con-  rate  of  the  increase  of  communicants.  We  have 
dition,  if  the  allegation  be  correct,  discloses  now,  as  has  been  noted,  469  candidates  for  Or- 
a  vital  weakness.  How  shall  men  believe  on  ^^^^*  <^"^  ^^^"8  furnished  by  (or  for)  every  1859 
the  Son  of  God  withou,  hearing  about  Him?  ^"ZlScanti!  Js'^;^  ^ wTsh^^uId \Tc 
and,  How  shall  they  hear  about  Him  with-  now  960;  if  one  for  every  480  communicants,  as 
out  a  preacher?  are  queries  as  old  as  St.  '"  1859,  we  should  have  1816. 
Paul.  The  need  of  ministers  of  the  Gos-  facts  from  various  denominations 
pel, — I  love  that  old-fashioned  term, — is  as  j  >  ,  ,  e  on  «.. 
great  now  as  in  the  Apostle's  time.  Any  „  "i.*^  ^'^'T  ■  ^V^  ?  \^^  "*  *' 
diminution  in  the  supply,  if  such  there  be,  =>0"tnern  Presbyterian  Church  there  was  a 
indicates  a  most  serious  condition ;  and  every  "  P"  «"*•  '"crease  in  the  number  of 
man  who  has  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  churches,  a  24  per  cent,  increase  in  member- 
heart  and  the  development  of  Christ's  king-  s^'P' but  on  y  a  12  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
dom  among  men  upon  his  soul  must  needs  ".""^ber  of  clergymen  at  work.  The  ordina- 
feel  grave  concern  when  he  thinks  upon  the  *'°"*  '"  '^^8  were  seventy,  in  1908  but 
problem.  Whether  there  be  a  proportionate  i?''*>':^0' «  «creasc  of  40  per  cent.  In  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  clergy  or  not,  it  **^P"^'  Church  during  the  same  period  there 
is  evident  that  such  is  the  demand  from  every  ^**  «"  '"C-ease  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
quarter  for  clergymen  that  there  are  by  no  ^J  "*  churches,  20  per  cent,  in  the  number 
means  enough  men  to  meet  it.  The  work  °'  members,  and  14  per  cent,  in  the  number 
has  outgrown  the  supply  of  workers  and  we  <>*  ordinations.  In  the  Congregational  Church 
are  confronted  everywhere  by  opportunities  there  was  a  5  percent,  increase  m  the  num- 
which  cannot  be  seized  for  lack  of  men.  ''f  °*  ^misters  m  that  time,  as  apinst  a 
In  my  own  church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  30  Per  cent,  increase  m  members..  In  Con- 
in  1889  we  had  3895  clergymen  on  the  rolls,  gf^gational  theological  seminaries  in  1881 
which  in  1908  had  increased  to  5424,  or  39  ^''^^^  ^«  »"«  ^^n'or  to  every  4000  church 
per  cent.  In  the  same  twenty-year  period  the  ^e'^bers,  or  one  to  every  2000  church  fami- 
communicants  increased  from  459,003  to  ^'^^-  I"  '9p8  there  was  one  senior  to  every 
874.496,  or  an  increase  of  90  per  cent.  The  fooo  church  members,  or  one  to  every  6000 
number  of  candidates  for  orders  in  the  last  "milies.  The  Presbyterian  Church  reports 
ten  years  has  shown  an  actual  decrease.  In  '"  *^"  y^"'  *"  '""^'^  of  32  per  cent,  in 
1898  there  were  57i;  in  1908,  438.-3  loss  membership,  30  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
of  23  per  cent.  In  the  last  five  years  the  churches,  with  a  25  per  cent,  incrrase  in  the 
number  has  been  practically  stationary,  ""mber  of  ministers.  In  1898  there  were 
fluctuating  between  464  and  436.     In  the  ^90  ordinations,  in  1908  but  182,  a  decrease 

three  years  from  1904  to  1907  the  increase  in        f?.  P"  ^^"*"  ...        .         ,      . .    . 

the  total  number  of  clergy  has  amounted  to  .    A'' tt'Cfe  statistics  have  been  furnished  roe 
only  I  s8  •  y  oflicials  of  the  various  churches  referred 

To  go"  further  back  than  the  twenty-year  *«•    J.^'V  fe  presumably  more  correct  than 

period,  I  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  the    United    States    Census    (Bulletin    No 

and    very   startling   paper   by   Dr.    Samuel  « 03),  which  compares  figures  for  1890  and 

Hart,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut:  '906.    The  bulletin  is  confessedly  incomplete 

and  probably  more  incomplete  for  the  earlier 

In  forty-eight  years  the  number  of  our  com-  than  for  the  later  date,  so  that  the  statements 
municants  has  increased  by  453  per  cent.,  the  ^,3^^   ^y   the   various  secretaries   are   more 
number  of  clergymen  by  158  per  cent.,  and  the  ,      .       j         j    ,  ».         ^l      /  n       • 
number  of  our  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  by  to   be    depended    upon    than    the    following 
■ table  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  bulie- 

•  Thfse  Rtatlstlcs  are  taken  from  the  Living  Church  »•     •      _...--»:„„  . 

almsDacs  for  the  years  mentioned.  tin  in  question . 
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PEBcuiTAoi  OF  iNcm«A8.  FEOM  1890  TO  1906.        ^011,  and  Colunibia  were  planning  to  enter 

Value  -.u         •    •  -. 

Com-  of  the  ministry. 

mnnl-  Church  prop-  Clergy- 
canto,  bidgs.    erty.       nien.  STAGNATION  MEANS  DEATH 
Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct.  Per  ct. 
Baptist  chnrches 52.5       33.0       69.9       70.7         -nn.  i.       i  i  e     %  •     • 

Congregational  churches .. 36.6  22.3  45.9  14.7  Whatever  be  the  value  of  these  Statistics, 
JJ^b7'Hal!"'c^u'^ei::::f3:i  l§i  Ji:§  \l\  't  «  undeniably  true  that  every  church  needs 
Protestant  Episcopal — .66.7      37.9     64.0      29.6   more  ministers  and  is  constantly  seeking  to 

MEN  PREPARING  FOR  THE  MINISTRY  increase   the   supply    to    meet   the    demand. 

There  is  not  a  church  paper  in  the  land 

According  to  the   report  of   the   United  ^hich  does  not  present  evidence  of  this  fact 

States  CommiKioncr  of  Education  in   i888  in  its  columns,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  the  dis- 

there  were  6989  theological  students  in  the  cussion  to  remember  that  even  the  keeping 

United  States  of  all  varieties,  including  Ro-  pace  by  the  number  of  ministers  with  the  in^ 

man  Catholic.    In  1898  the  number  had  m-  crease  in  the  communicants  and  in  church 

erased  to  8261,  m  1905  it  had  decreased  to  buildings  is  not  sufficient.     The  growth  of 

7580,  t  lo^  of  8  per  cent,  in  the  seven  years,  the  churches  must  largely  exceed  that  of  the 

although  there  was  a  net  gain  of  8  per  cent,  population,  and  the  growth  in  the  ministry 

for  seventeen  years.    Every  church  m  the  list  ^ust  exceed  the  growth  of  the  churches,  for 

shows  a  decrease  of  from  37  per  cent,  down,  i  hold  it  to  be  a  truism  that  more  ministers 

except  the  small  body  of  Reformed  churches,  make  more  churches  and  more  churches  make 

which  sho\^  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.,  and  ^ore  members.    Merely  to  keep  pace  or  even 

the  so-called     minor  denominations  and  non-  to  increase  sli^tly  is  practically  to  stand  still, 

sectarians,    which  show  an  increase  of  115  and  to  stand  still  is  eventually  to  die,  so  there 

per  cent.     During  the  seventeen-year  period  js  little  comfort  to  be  taken  even  from  the 

there  was  a  gam  of  277  per  cent,  in  law  stu-  most  favorable  of  these  statistics  or  irom  the 

dents,  93  per  cent,  in  medical  students,  and  ^ost  favorable  construction  of  them. 
153  per  Qtnt.  in  dental  students. 

In    the    correspondence   which    has    been  a  diminished  supply 

brought  about  by  the  preparation  of  this  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  popular 
paper  a  number  of  documents,  pamphlets,  let-  impression  is  now  statistically  demonstrated, 
tcrs,  and  other  essays  dealing  with  probable  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  de- 
causes  have  been  sent  me.  Several  of  the  crease  is  not  only  in  order  but  necessary,  for 
leading  popular  magazines  of  the  country  it  is  obvious  that  no  remedy  can  be  applied 
have  recently  discussed  the  problem.  These  and  no  cure  perfected  without  a  knowledge 
all  have  been  carefully  considered.  -©f  the  cause.     Even   psycotherapy   requires 

distanced  by  other  professions  ^^^^^^  diagnosis.     It  is  certain  that  this  de- 
crease can  be  ascribed  to  no  one  cause,  but 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  Cochran,  D.D.,  that  it  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  of  dif- 

sccretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  ferent  values. 

Presbyterian  Church,  has  cited  reports  of  the  In  the  first  place,  the  source  of  supply 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  show  has  radically  decreased.  I  give  it  as  my  de- 
that  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  pro-  liberate  judgment,  having  made  some  study 
fessions,  theology  has  been  distanced  by  law,  and  investigation  of  the  matter  and  speak- 
medicine,  and  dentistry.  Thus  in  1870  ing  not  at  random,  that  in  the  class  in  which 
there  were  166  physicians  to  the  million  of  the  larger  part  of  the  membership  of  the 
population  in  this  country;  in  1906,  291.  In  church  is  to  be  found  there  is  a  shocking 
1879  there  were  forty-two  law  students  to  the  and  alarming  decrease  in  the  number  of 
million  of  population;  thirty-six  years  later  children  springing  therefrom.  In  other 
there  were  180.  Dentistry  had  six  students  words,  race  suicide  begins  in  the  so-called 
to  the  million  in  1870;  in  1906,  eighty.  The-  better  classes,  the  more  highly  educated,  the 
ology,  on  the  other  hand,  had  eighty-four' stu-  wealthier,  the  more  cultivated  classes.  I  ad- 
dents  in  1870  to  the  million  of  population,  mit  this  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The  aver- 
and  in  1906  but  ninety.  age  to  which  we  point  with  pride  when  con- 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  great  sidering  vital  statistics,  deaths  and  births,  1$ 

Eastern   colleges   and   universities   have   be-  maintained  by  the  poorer  and  humbler  folk, 

come  negligible  factors  in  supplying  theologi-  — God   bless   them !     The  ministry  of   the 

cal  students.    In  1904  less  than  2^/^  per  cent,  church,  as  I  believe,  comes  from  the  class 

of  the  graduates  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince-  which  produces  the  fewest  children. 
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Even  the  ministry  itself  partakes  of  the  the  economic  wastefulness  involved  in  the 
tendency,  for  the  families  of  the  married  presence  in  an  average  community  of,  say, 
clergy  are  very  much  smaller  than  they  were,  eight  or  ten  thousand  people  of  thirty  or 
For  instance,  in  a  convocation  in  which  I  forty  means  to  an  end  which  should  be 
formerly  lived  there  were  sixteen  clergymen ;  achieved  much  more  satisfactorily  by  a  corn- 
twelve  of  them  were  married,  two  were  celi-  bination  and  concentration  of  these  variotis 
bates,  and  two  were  bachelors.  The  twelve  and  more  or  less  antagonistic  forces  into  a 
clergymen  were  fathers  of  but  twenty-six  few  entirely  co-operating.  The  young  man 
children.  Of  the  twenty-six  probably  half  who  might  think  of  the  ministry  and  who  is 
were  girls.  Two  had  none,  two  had  one,  serious  enough  for  his  reflections  to  be  of 
three  had  two,  three  had  three,  one  had  four,  any  value,  sees  everywhere  instance  after  in- 
and  one,  the  writer,  had  six.  The  average  stance  of  weak,  struggling,  sometimes  quar- 
was  little  more  than  two  to  a  clergyman,  reling,  churches,  none  of  them  big  enough  to 

In  a  parish  of  which  I  was  once  rector  take  up  the  time  of  a  full-grown  man,  and 

the  number  of  childless  families  who  rented  none  of  them  making  the  impression  on  the 

pews  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  community  that  a  full-grown  man  with  such 

who  had  children,  and  yet  some  of  these  machinery  back  of  him  as  the  churches  af- 

families  had  been  church  families,  so-called,  ford  ought  to  make.     And  the  spectacle  dis- 

for  generations,  and  had  been  represented  in  courages  him,  gives  him  pause! 

the  ministry  repeatedly.  In  the  Sunday-school       confusion  of  doctrikai   sTAi^Attivs 
of  that  parish  there  were  about  350  children,       confusion  of  doctrinal  standards 

as  against  nearly  three  times  as  many  con-  For  the  third  point  I  should  say  that  there 
firmed  members.  In  the  whole  diocese,  was  a  great  lack  of  integral  unity.  Even  in 
which  was  a  typical  American  diocese  of  the  his  own  church  the  candidate  for  the  mints- 
first  class,  there  were  over  20,000  communi-  try  not  only  finds  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
cants  as  against  8000  children  in  the  Sunday-  men,  which  is  right,  and  all  sorts  and  condi- 
schools.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Epis-  tions  of  opinions  and  interpretations  of  facts, 
copal  Church  has  a  larger  proportion  of  edu-  which,  with  reserve,  we  may  call  right  also; 
cation,  culture,  and  wealth  than  any  other  but  he  finds  all  sorts  of  opinions  and  ideas  as 
church  in  the  land.  However  this  may  be,  to  what  are  the  facts  which,  without  reserve, 
the  decreased  number  of  children  in  this  we  may  characterize  as  wrong.  There  is  a 
church  of  the  rich  and  the  cultured  is  an  feeling  of  unrest,  a  feeling  of  the  inadequacy 
obvious  fact.  The  Presbyterian  and  Congre-  of  doctrinal  standards,  a  feeling  of  incerti- 
gational  churches,  in  which  social  conditions  tudc,  a  feeling  that  after  all  the  thing  which 
probably  approximate  our  own,  have  the  is  vehemently  insisted  upon  to-day  may  be  ih- 
samc  melancholy  tale  to  tell.  differently  witnessed  to-morrow,  disregarded 

LACK  of   unity  IN  CHURCH  WORK  f"^  ^^J    ^{''':    ^^"f  ^^   '^^    "f  ^-  ^T^"^'     ^/^ 

laughed  out  of  court  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

But  churches  in  which, — to  their  honor  be  The  loosening  of  the  grasp  upon  dog- 
it  said,— children  abound  are  found  making  matics,  the  tendency  to  minimize  credal  re- 
the  same  plea.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  quirements,  the  carelessness  with  which  in- 
Universe,  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  published  terpretation  that  denies  and  explanation  that 
in  Cleveland,  it  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  destroys  are  received,  the  weakness  of  the 
demand  for  priests  in  every  diocese  in  the  church  in  bringing  to  account  violators  of 
land  four  vacancies  for  chaplaincies  in  the  her  laws  and  wanderers  from  her  standards. 
United  States  Army  allotted  to  the  Roman  the  treachery  that  is  permitted  within  her 
Catholic  Church  cannot  be  filled.  The  ranks,  which  is  even  encouraged  by  certain 
Methodist  Church  enters  the  same  complaint,  elements;  the  indifference  to  their  solemn 
with  regard  to  trained  men.  So  that  while  obligations  of  many  high  in  the  church,  the 
the  first  point  I  have  made  I  think  is  not  juggling  with  which  they  seek  to  avoid  the 
without  value,  further  causes  must  be  sought  natural  consequences  of  and  inferences  from 
elsewhere.  their  words,  the  casuistry,  not  to  say  chican- 

I  have  stated  the  first  reason  as  the  de-  cry,  with  which  they  palter  with  statements 

crease  in  the  source  of  supply;  the  second  is  which   have  meant  one  simple   thing  since 

surely  in  the  diversity  of  appeals.    American  they  were  enunciated,   all   terribly  unsettle 

Christianity  has  become  so  divided  and  sub-  the  minds  of  men.    To-day  the  candidate  ap- 

divided  that  there  is  forced  upon  the  minds  proaches  the  matter  with  Pilate's  exclama- 

A^  tK*  thoughtful  people  an  appreciation  of  tion  on  his  lips:  "What  is  truth!"  and  in 
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the  multitude  of  counselors,  contrary  to  the  ers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  receive, 

Scriptural   statement,   he  finds  no  wisdom,  if  not  more,  quite  as  much  as  the  ministry, 

Have   the  churches  standards  of  belief  or  and    with    no   corresponding   demand    upon 

have  they  not?    If  they  have,  what  are  they?  them  for  expenditure. 

Deciding  upon  them,  have  they  any  power  of  It  is  said  that  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  for 

maintaining  them?     The  church  desires  to  the  minister  is  the  average  income  of  those 

coerce  no  man's  opinion,  of  course,  but  can-  to  whom  he  ministers.     I  do  not  think  this 

not  the  church  define  its  belief  in  no  uncer-  is  a  fair  basis,  for  the  minister  has  demands 

tain  terms  and  require  all  its  ministry  to  con-  upon  him  which  those  to  whom  he  ministers 

form  thereto  or  seek  more  congenial  organi-  know  nothing  of  and  are  not  compelled  to 

zations?                                                             •  meet  as  a  rule,  but  if  it  were  a  fair  basis,  his 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  is  often  stipend  would  still  fall  far  below  the  amount 

required  to  surrender  a  certain  part  of  his  required, 

intellectual  freedom  to  prejudice  and  ignor-  ^^^  „„^,„ot^^t  .,^»  ^.^  *^« 

T    ^  ^L         '    '  ^       s.  \           J      •  J   J     -.      J  NO  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE 

ance.    Let  the  mmister  take  a  decided  stand 

on  matters  which  are  now  well-nigh  univer-  That  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the 

sally  settled   by  scientific  investigators,  but  second  consideration  is  inevitable.    If  he  does 

which  have  not  yet  overcome  the  inheritance  not  receive  salary  enough  to  keep  his  wife  in 

of  centuries,  and  he  is  set  down  as  heretical,  comfort  and  to  educate  his  children  modestly 

dangerous.      His     mental     independence    is  he  cannot  lay  up  anything  for  old  age.     A 

hampered  by  the  opinion  of  some  business  hard  and  fast  age  line  is  being  drawn  for  all 

man  who  has  never  had  a  chance  to  study  the   clergy   below    episcopal    rank.      Youth 

the  subject  upon  which  he  holds  such  dog-  must  be  served  and  congregations  must  be 

matic  views,  or  the  conclusion  of  some  other-  served  by  youth.     A  group  of  gray-bearded 

wise  worthy  matron  who  learned  all  about  laymen  who  are  charged  with  the  admin istra- 

it  from  her  grandmother.     Ministers  who  tion  of  local  affairs  would  not  for  a  moment 

have  decided  opinions  feel  that  they  cannot  think    of   calling   a   man    whose    years    ap- 

express  them  or  they  will  get  into  trouble  proached  their  average.    They  take  a  callow 

with  the  unthinking  portion  of  the  congre-  youngster  in  preference,  and  then  break  his 

gation,  which  is  always  in  the  majprity.  heart  because  he  has  not  the  wisdom  and  the 

.., ...»^.*.»,.  ».*»»^«»,  tact  that  their  long  experience  have  given 

INADEQUATE   SUPPORT  .                r\L                       -k                      -       ^f-  ^ 

them.      Of    course,    there    are    exceptions. 

To  the  lack  of  supply,  to  the  disunion  of  There  are  old  men  who  are  still  leaders  of 
the  forces,  to  the  uncertainty  of  belief,  to  the  great  churches  and  who  are  great  powers  in 
intellectual  slavery  of  knowledge  in  bond  to  the  church;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  aver- 
ignorance,  may  be  added  personal  considera-  age,  and  what  I  say  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
tions  which  in  one  form  or  another  are  finan-  After  a  man  has  passed  a  certain  period, 
cial.  These  may  be  approached  under  two  which  differs  in  different  people,  his  com- 
heads, — the  total  inadequacy  of  the  support  pensation  begins  to  decrease  rapidly.  The 
which  the  would-be  minister  can  hope  to  fact  that  it  may  never  have  been  adequate 
secure  for  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  may  not  make  any  difference.  It  decreases 
him  during  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  just  the  same,  and  he  approaches  old  age  in 
and  the  consequent  entire  inability  to  make  about  the  most  pitiable  condition  in  which 
provision  for  his  old  age.  Closely  co-ordinat-  any  professional  man  can  find  himself.  He 
ed  with  these  is  the  well  recognized  lack  of  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
material  independence  that  comes  from  such  service  of  his  fellowmen  for  an  entirely  in- 
financial  exiguity,  and  added  to  these  is  the  adequate  support.  He  has  done  it  cheerfully 
clerical  blacklist.  Volumes  could  be  written  and  uncomplainingly.  He  has  not  only  eaten 
on  any  one  of  these  subjects.  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence,  which  is  bad 

Take,  for  instance,  the  inadequacy  of  cleri-  enough,  but  he  has  compelled  his  wife  and 

cal  stipends,  which  appear  to  average  between  his  children,  if  he  has  either, — and  in  my 

$600  and  $900  in  different  churches.     In  judgment  he  should  have  both, — to  do  the 

most  cases  they  were  fixed  fifty  years  ago,  same  thing,  which  is  worse.    And  now  when 

and  in  cases  where  they  are  fixed  to-day  the  he  is  old  he  has  to  be  supported  by  the  meager 

standards  elsewhere,  which  are  those  of  the  provision  of  an  entirely  inadequate  general 

past,  obtain.     Any  skilled   laborer   receives  fund,  requests  for  contributions  to  which  are 

more  pay  than  the  average  clergyman,  and  looked  upon  by  the  ordinary  layman  as  a 

most  unskilled  laborers,  save  the  mere  hew-  nuisance. 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  BLACKLIST  "  No,  father,  I  scc  you  and  mother  wretch- 

edly poor.  I  see  you  denied  all  the  things 
In  ecclesiastical  life  the  workings  of  the  ^hj^h  go  to  make  life  worth  living.  You 
blacklist,  unofficial,  mtangible,  indefinable  ^^n'^  |,^,y  booj^.  you  can't  travel;  you  can't 
though  it  be,  arc  unchecked  and  unhindered,  ^njoy  yourselves  in  any  way  that  involves 
I^t  the  clergyman  make  a  mistake,  not  nee-  ^^e  expenditure  of  money ;  you  can't  give 
essanly  in  morals  bift  in  manners  or  m  mother  clothes  such  as  the  women  she  goes 
methods;  let  him  fail  m  a  particular  work,  ^j^h  wear.  The  house  we  live  in  is  miser- 
be  the  causes  what  they  may,  no  matter  how  ^bly  inconvenient  and  badly  furnished.  I 
much  of  the  result  is  due  to  his  own  m-  ^^  j^nied  the  pleasures  and  opportunities 
eptitude  or  how  much  is  due  to  the  ignor-  ^^at  other  boys  of  my  age  and  my  position 
ance  or  the  malice  of  others,  he  has  to  take  ^njoy.  I  see  you  come  home  humiliated,  in- 
the  brunt  of  it  and  bear  the  burden  of  it,  go  s^i^ed,  broken,  and  helpless.  Your  profession 
out  before  the  world  with  it  back  of  him.  doesn't  attract  me  at  all." 
Alan  after  man  have  I  seen  and  known  guch  thing?  in  one  way  or  another  have 
whose  career  has  been  blasted,  ruined,  be-  been  said  to  many  of  us,  and  that  these  words 
cause  of  something  which  at  most  was  a  very  ^^^  f^om  those  who  know  us  best  and  have 
venial  fault,  by  no  means  irreparable.  It  is  ^he  best  evidence  for  judging  conditions  is 
the  saddest  phase  of  clerical  life.  Not  only  ^he  saddest  part  of  it.  I  almost  dare  say 
the  question  of  his  bread  and  butter  depends  that  ignorance  of  conditions  is  responsible  for 
upon  his  securing  the  approval  of  the  village  ^^  fact  that  we  have  as  many  candidates  as 
tyrant  and  sometimes  of  the  urban  ecclesi-  ^^  do.  Of  course,  some  one  will  say  that 
astical  despot,  but  his  work,  the  work  to  j^  aU  comes  down  to  this:  Is  the  spirit  of 
which  he  has  given  hmiself.  is  spoiled,  his  self-sacrifice  still  abroad  in  the  land?  I 
whole  training  is  wasted,  his  future  is  im-  answer  that  it  is.  There  was  perhaps  never 
paired,  because  he  has  not  pleased  somebody  so  much  of  it.  For  any  good  cause,  still  as 
who  happens  to  be  the  person  naturally  con-  ^f  qIj^  multitudes  of  men  will  die  cheerfully, 
suited  by  other  people,  lay  or  cleric,  when  he  Nor  has  the  call  to  serve  God  lost  its  old 
IS  being  inquired  about  and  considered  for  appeal  to  humanity.  There  is  more  Christian 
another  field.  The  average  man  does  not  service  now  being  rendered  by  lay  men  and 
look  forward  with  relish  to  a  position  with  women  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
such  possibilities.  The  usual  every-day  hero  ^orld.  Perhaps  that  is  another  reason  why 
and  martyr  is  not  only  born  but  he  must  be  ^^e  ministry  does  not  appeal  as  it  once  did. 
bred  to  the  sacrificial  point.  Men  can  serve  their  fellowmen  in  brother- 

Again  there  is  the  persistent  influence  of  hoods,  societies,  and  other  organizations  witfr- 
puritanical  views  which  would  fain  conform  out  incurring  all  the  awful  penalties  now  vi^ 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  to  rules  and  regu-  ited  upon  the  Christian  ministry, 
lations  which  have  long  since  become  obso-  I  know  there  are  compensations  in  the 
lete  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Lingering  and  ministry  of  which  the  layman  cannot  know; 
archaic  opinions  as  to  the  proprieties  force  whatever  be  the  condition  of  his  ministry, 
the  minister  into  positions  apart  from  the  however  great  be  his  success  or  failure,  the 
people  whom  he  serves.  The  minister  may  minister  knows  what  these  compensarions 
not  go  to  the  play,  for  instance,  even  when  are,  but  we  clergymen  must  not  make  the 
it  is  a  play  which  would  benefit  him  physi-  mistake  of  looking- at  the  inside  from  the  in- 
cally,  mentally,  and  spiritually.  The  rest  of  side,  but  look  at  it  from  the  outside  as  the 
the  congregation  will  go,  but  he  must  remain  laymen  do.  The  candidates  for  the  ministry 
away  and  set  a  good  example, — to  whom  do  not  know  these  things,  and  while  it  is  true 
and  for  what,  pray?  The  position  is  utterly  we  tell  them  of  them,  yet  words  seem  to 
irrational  and  senseless,  but  opinion  on  the  weigh  but  little  in  the  face  of  grim,  tre- 
matter  is  well  nigh  universal.  mendous,  tragic  facts. 

It  is  a  cumulation  of  these  things  which  If  these  considerations  be  worthy  of  dis- 
has  caused  the  steady  decline  in  the  number  cussion,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  I  trust 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  which  ac-  that  others  will  find  it  possible  to  suggest 
counts  for  the  terrible  situation.  things  that  may  be  done  to  right  them.     In 

It  is  all  summed  up  by  the  remark  of  a  conclusion  it  is  only  fair  to  my  own  individual 
W)n  of  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  who  replied  work  and  my  own  people  to  say  that  I  pcr- 
to  the  urgings  of  his  father  that  he  should  sonally  am  not  suffering  from  any  of  the 
elect  the  ministry  as  his  vocation :  causes  mentioned  above. 


160,000  AUTOMOBILES  THIS  YEAR 

BY  E.  M.  WEST 

'T^HE  development  of  the  motor-car  Indus-  reduced  to  about  one  thousand  dollars. 
'■'  try  in  America  has  been  so  rapid  in  the  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  demand 
last  five  years  that  it  has  actually  outgrown  for  high-priced  vehicles.  Most  of  the  prom- 
statistics.  The  trade  associations  which  keep  inent  factories  which  have  made  reputations 
in  closest  touch  with  the  situation  are  un-  for  their  products  have  greatly  increased 
able  to  furnish  adequate  figures  of  the  pro-  their  output,  but  where  the  increase  has  been 
duction  of  cars  for  the  past  two  years.  Esti-  lo  to  25  per  cent,  in  high-priced  cars,  the 
mates  compiled  by  both  associations  show  low-priced  product  has  been  increased  from 
that'  in  the  year  1910  it  is  expected  that  200,-  ten  to  twenty-fold.  Experienced  automobile 
000  automobiles  will  be  made  in  America,  manufacturers  hold  the  belief  to-day  that  the 

As  near  as  estimates  can  make  it,  there  demand  for  high-priced  cars  is  little  greater 

were  produced  in  1909,  110,000  cars.   This  than  the  production,  but  in  low-priced  cars 

was  an  increase  of  25,000  over  the  produc-  the  demand  is  nearly  double  the  capacity  of 

tion  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  output  the  manufacturing  plants. 

of   cars   in   America   was   exactly   doubled ;  There  are  engaged  in  the  retailing  of  au- 

1907  practically  doubled  the  output  of  1906,  tomobiles  throughout  the  United  States  5200 

and  1906  showed  a  gain  of  60  per  cent,  over  agents  to-day.    These  agents  have  placed  or- 

the   previous   year's   production.      In   other  ders  with  the  various  factories  in  excess  of 

words,  in  the  past  five  years  the  output  of  200,000  cars.     The  manufacturers  will  not 

cars  has  increased  seven-fold,  while  in  19 10  be  able  to  fill  these  orders.    The  absorption 

the  production  planned  is  thirteen  times  the  of  cars  by  the  public  is  a  slower  process,  but 

number  of  cars  made  in  1905.  there  is  small  doubt  that  any  well-made  car 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles  in  Amer-  will  be  largely  oversold. 
ica  in  five  years  has  not  only  advanced  re-  It  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  produc- 
markably  in  numbers,  but  the  improvement  tion.  First,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  sc- 
in  the  product  has  been  even  more  striking,  curing  material,  and  second,  because  the 
Five  years  ago  the  European  car  markedly  makers  of  parts  are  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
outclassed  the  American-built  machine,  mand.  Few  cars  are  now  made  in  toto  in 
With  the  production  of  modern  automobile  their  own  factory.  Such  manufacturers  as 
machinery  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  do  make  the  essential  parts  of  their  cars,  buy 
metals,  the  American  car  is  now  built  even  frames  and  springs  and  other  parts  from 
better  than  the  foreign-made  machine.  Hand  parts  makers.  In  addition  there  are  many 
work  employed  in  foreign  factories  may  pro-  so-called  manufacturers  who  assemble  their 
duce  a  finer  finish  of  individual  parts,  but  the  product, — buying  the  parts  from  various 
advance  of  American  manufacturing  meth-  subsidiary  manufacturers  and  assembling 
ods  and  American  design  has  more  than  ^  them  as  their  finished  product.  The  inabil- 
counterbalanccd  this  foreign  advantage.  »ty  of  these  subsidiary  manufacturers  to  in- 
There  continues  to  be  a  market  for  foreign  crease  their  facilities  and  to  secure  material 
cars  in  America,  and  doubtless  in  a  certain  ^1"  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  au- 
dass  a  market  will  always  continue,  but  the  tomobile  factories  to  supply  the  demand, 
yearly  increase  of  imports  is  small,  and  the  It  is  expected  when  conditions  are  rc- 
probability  is  that  it  will  diminish  from  this  viewed  a  year  hence,  that  1910  will  have 
time  on.  produced    160,000   automobiles,   or   20   per 

Five  years  ago  the  selling  of  automobiles  cent,  below  the  estimated  output.    To  make 

was  largely  restricted  to  urban  and  Eastern  ^^^^  .this  number  will  tax  the  capacity  of 

districts.      To-day    in    the    consumption    of  contributing  factories  to  the  limit.     Even  if 

American  product  the  West  far  outranks  the  this  estimate  be  large,  the  development  of  six 

East.     This  Western  demand  is  largely  re-  V^^^s  is  amazing.     The  figures  run  thus: 

sponsible  for  the  great  number  of  low-priced    1?,2^ ij.ooo      1  jo« 85.000 

i_         I  11  .  t  «  JVUCJ 25,000        1909 110.000 

cars  that  have  recently  been  mtroduced,  so    i»07 45.000      1010 100.000 

that  the  average  cost  of  automobiles  has  been  There   are   263    makers   engaged    in    the 
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manufacture  of  cars.     Nearly  loo  of  these  no  account  whatever  of  the  accessory   and 

are  turning  out  cars  which  are  factors  in  the  parts  manufacturers. 

motor-car  market.     Seventy-five  others  are        It  is  estimated  that  the  output  this  year 

producing  le^   than    75    cars   a   year   each  will  represent  a  total  of  $2i5,ocx),ooo.     Not 

and  the  remainder  are  beginners  whose  pro-  only  is  this  product  being  sought  in  America, 

auction  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  experimental  but  an  export  market  is  beinfe  gradually  dc- 

sutc.     Michigan  alone  is  producing  102,000  veloped.    This  phase  of  the  business. has  at- 

^re,  according  to  the  contemplated   plans,  tracted  little  attention,  however,  because  of 

Ohio  ranks  next,  with  23,000,  and  Indiana  the  demands  of  the  local  market.    In  1909  it 

third,  with  21,000.    In  all  there  are  twenty-  is  expected  that  the  export  figures  will  ag- 

one  States  in  which  manufacturers  are  pro-  gregate  more  than  $6,000,000,  the  $5,000,- 

ducing  motor  cars.    The  capital  involved  is  000  mark*  having  been  passed  both  in  1907 

upward  of  $175,000,000.    This  figure  takes  and  1908. 


THE  $1500  AUTOMOBILE 

BY  JULIAN   CHASE 

(Editor  of  Motor) 

pOR  only  one  reason  can  *wc  rightfully  If  in  this  year  19 10  you  were  offered  a 
contrast  or  compare  the  $1500  car  of  motor   car    with    a   two-cylinder   motor    of 
to-day  with  that  of  1905,  and  that  is  that  an  estimated  16  horse-power,  placed  "  amid- 
thcy  are  products  selling  at  the  same  market  ship  *'  somewhere  down  beneath  the  seats  and 
price.     But  the  new  car  is  not  really  a  dc-  footboards    in     exasperating    inaccessibility, 
velopment  from  the  older  one,  nor  is  it  a  with  a   two-«peed   gear   and   a   single-chain 
car  **  marked  down  "  from  a  higher  figure,  drive  to  an  exposed  differential  in  approxi- 
It  is  an  entirely  new  product.    It  is  a  product  matdy  the  center  of  the  rear  axle;  if  in  this 
tn  which  the  quality  possessed  can  only  be  year  just  beginning  you  wefe  offered  such 
obtained  at  its  selling  price  through  quantity  a  car  with  a  wheel-base  of  from  82  to  90 
produced.     It  is  a  product  which  for  many  inches  and  wheels  30  inches  in  diameter  for 
reasons  would  have  been  impossible  five  years  the  sum  of  $1500,  you  most  probably  would 
ago.     It  is  the  result  not  merely  of  improved  comment  on  the  business  acumen,  or,  rather, 
design  which  could  only  come  after  much  the  lack  of  it  in  the  general  composition  of 
^pensive   experience,   study,   and   investiga-  the  one  who  did  the  offering,  and  you  mtich 
tion  and  of  improved  materials,  but  of  in-  more  certainly  would  not  buy.    And  yet  this 
creased   demand   as  well.      No  maker   five  is  the  sort  of  car  that  five  years  ago  was 
years  ago,  however  far-sighted  he  might  have  **  well  worth  the  money." 
^cn,  would  have  sunk  sufficient  capital  in  Contrast  the  car  described  with  the  $1500 
plant,  machinery,  and  material,  even  if  he  automobile  of  to-day.     In  the  typical  prod- 
had  designed  the  car,  to  enable  him  to  pro-  uct  of  this  class  we  have,  instead  of  the  two- 
duce  so  many  of  the  cars  of  the  class  we  are  cylinder  motor,  a  motor  with  four  power-pro- 
considering,  that  he  could  sell  them  at  $1500,  ducing  units,  and  this  motor  placed  beneath 
I«^s  the  agent's  commission,  and  make  a  man-  a  hood  with  its  components,  where  it  may  be 
ufacturer's   profit.      The   demand    was    not  readily    reached;    instead    of    an    estimated 
great  enough  to  warrant  such  an  investment,  horse-power  of  16  we  have  an  actual  30  or 
ITie  old  cars  were  necessarily  produced  in  35;  instead  of  the  two-speed  gear  and  single- 
niuch  smaller  numbers  and  therefore  much  chain  drive  we  have  a  three-speed  gear  and 
fc*s  economically  than  are  the  medium  and  a  shaft  which   transmits  the  power  of  the 
lower-priced    cars    of    to-day.      They    were  motor  to  gears  and  differential  that  arc  thor- 
products  in  which  better  quality  was  obtain-  oughly  enclosed  in  the  rear  axle  housing;  in- 
able  only  through  increased  cost  of  produc-  stead  of  a  wheel-base  of  from  82  to  90  inches* 
tion  per  car  and  not  through  any  of  the  ad-  we  have  one  of  from  no  to  115  inches,  and 
vantages  of  production  in  great  quantity,  the  instead  of  30-inch  wheels  we  have  wheels 
things  which,  with  the  correlative  demand,  34  inches  in  diameter.     These  contrasts  arc 
make  the  $1500  car  of  to-day  a  reality.  striking,  and  yet  they  do  not  indicate   the 
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greatest  differences  between  the  $1500  car  out.     Without  going  into  these  details  we 

of  to-day  and  the  $1500  car  of  five  years  can,  however,  set  down  certain  figures  which 

ago,  the  difference  in  performing  ability,  in  will  necessarily  be  included  in  the  reckoning, 

reliability,  in  satisfaction  derived.  They  are  those  for  the  gasoline  and  lubricat- 

Thc  superior  performing  abilities  of  the  ing  oil  consumed  and  for  the  tires  and  parts 

$1500  car  of  to-day,  the  increased  speed  and  replaced.     If  a  motorist  drives  10,000  miles 

hill-climbing  powers,  come   through    refine-  in  one  of  these  $1500  cars  he  will  use  from 

ment  of  design  both  in  the  various  parts,  such  550   to    600   gallons    of   gasoline,    approxi- 

as  motors,  clutches,  change-speed  gears,  and  mately,  which  will  make  the  fuel  item,  with 

driving  axles,  of  which  the  efficiency  has  been  gasoline  at  an  average  price  of  20  cents  a 

greatly  increased,  and  in  the  car  as  a  whole,  gallon,  from  $110  to  $120.     The  fuel  bill 

The  more  frequent  application  of  the  power  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  character  of  the 

impulses  resulting  from  the  use  of  four  cyl-  "  going  **  and  the  general  condition  of  the 

inders,  together  with  the  use  of  superior  ma-  car.     For  a  good  car  of  30  horse-power  and 

terials  for  the  vital  parts,  make   relatively  1800  pounds  weight  the  consumption  will 

lighter  construction  possible  throughout  the  amount  to  i  gallon  for  each  15  to  20  miles, 

car,  so  that  even  with  an  increase  of  from  Lubricating  oil  at  a  retail  price  of  60  cents 

25  to  50  per  cent,  in  power  the  weight  of  the  per  gallon  is  consumed  by  such  a  car  as  we 

1910  $1500  car  is  no  more,  and  in  many  are  considering  at  the  rate  of  i   gallon  for 

cases  much  less,  than  that  of  its  predecessors,  each  300  miles.     In  10,000  miles,  therefore, 

We  have  shown  what  a  man  gets  for  his  our  motorist  would  require  33  gallons,  which 

$1500  in  motor-car  value  to-day.    What  will  would  cost  him  $19.80. 

this  motor  car  do?    It  will  do  anything  that  In    running    io,000    miles    he    probably 

one  can  reasonably  expect  any  car  to  do.     It  would  use  up  one  and  a  half  sets  of  tires;  and 

is  a  satisfactory  touring  vehicle  for  from  two  as  one  set  comes  with  the  car  he  would  prob- 

to  five  persons,  as  it  provides  comfortable  ably  be  obliged  to  buy  two  additional  tires 

seating  accommodations,  with  plenty  of  "  leg  at  a  cost  of  $40  each,  or  $80  for  the  pair, 

room  "  and  depth  of  seat  and  sufficient  lug-  We  often  hear  that  cars  are  getting  cheaper 

gage-carrying  capacity.     It  will  average  well  and   that  the  drop  in  prices  will  continue 

above  20  miles  an  hour  in  long  runs  over  .until  the  happy  time  arrives  when  we  shall 

ordinary  roads, — unfortunately  the  kind  of  be  able  to  buy  for  $500  or  some  such  figure 

road  that  is  still  too  common, — and  it  will  as  good  a  car  as  is  now  offered  us  for  $1500. 

climb  with  little  or  no  trouble  the  worst  hills  Will  this  time  arrive?    We  now  have  $500 

that  one  meets  on  the  highway.  cars,  and  mighty  good  ones,  too,  cars  that  are 

Even  when  one  owns  a  number  of  cars  of  better  value   than   the   high-priced   ones  of 

greater  size  and  power  he  will  find  the  car  some   years   ago, — much    better,    for   a   car 

of  which  we  write  to  possess  many  advan-  which  is  not  better  than  they  were  would  not 

tages  over  the  larger  ones  for  that  class  of  sell  at  all.     But  that  the  $1500  car,  as  we 

service  which  requires  getting  about  quickly  know  it  now,  will  sell  for  materially  less  is 

from  point  to  point,  and  for  short  runs.    For  hard  to  believe.     One  maker  of  a  standard 

the  man  who  must  use  a  car  in  his  business  product  at  this  price   recently  added   some 

or  profession   the  $1500  car  has  sufficient  $150,000  worth  of  new   machinery   to  hi* 

power  to  take  him  wherever  he  would  go  at  plant  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  selling  prices 

as  great  a  speed  as  he  would  care  to  travel  down  to  $1500.     From  what  we  know  now 

and,  at  any  rate,  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  of  motor-car  making  it  would  seem  that  the 

law  allows,  and  it  is  light  enough  to  be  eco-  only  way  in  which  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 

nomically  operated,  a  feature  of  great  im-  $1500  car  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  steel,  of 

portance.    For  the  contractor  who  must  visit  machinery,  and  of  labor,  or  to  put  less  of  the 

a  number  of  "  jobs  "  each  day,  for  the  doc-  first  and  last  into  it.     But  if  we  do  the  lat- 

tor  who  must  go  his  rounds,  for  the  sales-  ter  we  are  not  producing  the  same  car  at  a 

man  with  a  list  of  country  or  suburban  cus-  lower  figure,  but  rather  are  making  a  new 

tomers,  the  moderate-weight,  medium-priced  product.     Quantity  production  which  made 

car  is  an  economical  means  of  getting  about,  the  $1500  car  possible  has  done  what  it  can; 

Of  course,  in  estimating  the  real  cost  of  any  further  reduction  in  price  without  a  cor- 

operation    we    must    consider    whether    the  responding  reduction  \i\  quality  or  size  must 

motorist  will  drive  and  care  for  the  car  him-  come,  it  would  seem,  through  some  radical 

self,  or  employ  a  chauffeur,  whether  he  will  alteration  in  design  or  through  the  use  of 

house  it  in  his  own  garage  or  "  board  "  it  principles  or  practices  as  yet  unknown. 
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A  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  ISSUE 

'  I  *HE  histor>'  of  banking  teaches,  writes  tem  of  employing  government  bonds  as  the 

Mr.  Charles  A,  Conant  in  the  North  basis  of  note  issues  soon  went  to  wreck  and 

American  Review,  that  "  financial  progress  was  superseded  by  one  based  upon  the  prc- 

depends  in  large  measure  on  the  existence  dominant   influence  of   the   National    Bank 

of  a  central  monetary  institution,  dowered  of  Mexico." 

by  law  with  the  power  to  use  its  credit  with-  The  distribution  of  surplus  capital  to  new 

out  any  limits,  except  those  imposed  by  sound  and  developing  nations  lies  in  the  hands  of 

banking  policy,  for  the  protection  of  the  na-  the  bankers  of  London.     "If  New  York 

tional  gold  stock  and  national  financial  se-  would    become    a   serious   competitor   w^ith 

curity."    In  Europe  nearly  every  country  has  them  as  a  center  of  exchanges,  for  her  share 

its  central  bank,  all  of  them,  with  the  excep-  in   this  process  of  distribution,   it  is   abso- 

tion  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  lutely  essential  that  she  also  should  possess 

France,    having   been    formed    after    1849.  a  financial  mechanism  capable  of  handling 

Scotland,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are  the  three  without   risk   the   largest   affairs,   guarding 

apparent  exceptions  to  the  system  of  a  cen-  the  gold  stock  of  the  country,  and  guarantcc- 

tral   bank;  but  in  each  of  these  countries  ing   by   its  strength   the  soundness   of    the 

reliance  is  placed  by  the  independent  banks  monetar>'  system." 

upon  one  institution  which  fulfills  practically  The  foregoing  observations  of  Mr.  Conant 

the  functions  of  a  central  bank.  on  the  evolution  of  central  banking  are  fol- 

In  the  panic  of  1907  "  notes  and  gold  were  lowed  in  the  same  magazine  by  a  discussion 

piled  up  uselessly  in  many  a  country  town  of  the  central   bank   plan   by   Mr.   Victor 

in  the  United  States,  while  the  banks  of  the  Morawetz,  who  admits  that,   inasmuch    as 

great  cities  struggled  by  every  possible  de-  America  has  under  her  system  of  independ- 

vicc  to  keep  their  reserves  somewhere  near  ent  local  banks  prospered  beyond  all  other 

the   requirements  of  law.     The   monetary  nations,  the  system  cannot  be  wholly  bad. 

system  broke  down,  and  the  banks  of  the  But  periodically 

United  States,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  abound-  the  country  has   suffered   from   severe  money 

ing  prosperity,  suspended  currency  payments,  stringencies  which  have  resulted  in  panics  and 

because  the  metallic  re^rve  of  the  country  re'rr3^1,^!.yrj:„  Z'^i!MA'^^rix^l^. 
wasso  hopelessly  divided  as  to  be  useless,  will  serve  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Through  admiration  for  the  United  Foreign  countries  have  such  safe  and  service- 
States,  the  American  principle  of  isolated  able  systems.  Can  we  not  have  such  a  system 
note-issuing  banks  has  been  tried   in   three  '"  ^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^^] 

countries, — Japan,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mr.  Morawetz  is  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
and  Mexico.  In  Japan  "  local  banks  of  ditions  in  the  United  States  are  so  different 
issue  were  authorized  by  a  law  of  1872.  from  those  of  European  countries  that  "  the 
The  banks  were  required  to  purchase  na-  central  banks  of  Europe  cannot  fairly  be 
tional  stocks  as  the  basis  of  their  circulating  considered  precedents  for  the  creation  of  a 
notes.  The  notes  came  back  so  rapidly  for  similar  bank  in  the  United  States.  Bank- 
redemption,  however,  that  the  banks  were  ing  and  currency  questions  have  been  treated 
authorized  in  1876  to  redeem  them  in  gov-  as  political  questions  almost  from  the  begin- 
ernment  paper  money,  which  fell  the  next  ning  of  our  government.  Having  regard  to 
year  nearly  50  per  cent,  below  par  and  left  our  political  history  and  to  the  political  con- 
the  Japanese  imitation  of  our  national  bank-  ditions  which  we  know  to  exist,  is  it  reason- 
ing system  only  an  unsightly  mass  of  wreck-  able,  Mr.  Morawetz  asks,  to  suppose  that 
age,"  In  the  Argentine  Republic  "  gold  the  management  and  policy  of  a  great  central 
went  to  a  premium  of  300  per  cent,  and  bank  could  be  kept  out  of  politics? 

^ery  bank  ot  issue  suspended   (1891)   and  jf  ^fter  the  creation  of  such  a  bank  it  should 

**'^nt  into  liquidation.*'     In  Mexico  the  sys-  become  the  cause  of  sectional  differences  and 
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dissensions,  and  if  its  management,  or  perhaps  omitted).    ...    A  fair  rate  of  interest  is  3 

its   very   existence,    should   become   a   political  per    cent.     .                Three    per    cent,    on    that 

issue,  the  bank,  instead  of  rendering  financial  amount  gives  us  $128,969,499  as  income  for  one 

cohditions  safer  and  more  stable,  would  make  day;  and  six  such  days  would  have  paid  all  the 

them   far  more  perilous  than  they  are  to-day.  disbursements  of   the   general  government   for 

And  if  in  the  end  the  bank  should  fail  to  ac-  the  whole  year  1906. 

complish  its  purpose  and  should  be  dissolved  it         ,*  •      w  ^  j  -.u  -.  "        ^1     «• '^i^, 

would  probably  pull  down  with  it  the  political  .  It  js  objected  that     on  general  principle^ 

party  that  was  responsible  for  its  existence.  the  National  Government  ought  not  to  mix 
Mr.  Morawetz  suggests  that  the  desired  ^"  ^^^"'^'"g  affairs."    To  this  it  may  be  an- 
result  might  be  attained  in  the  United  States  Z""'^^    ^^^   ^t    Government    is    as    Mr. 
"  wi*out  a  great  central  bank,  by  adopting  Morawetz  points  out    already      deeply  im- 
in  modified  form  such  features  of  the  central-  "^^^^^  '"  ^^^^  '^^'^^"g  *>"^>"^«^- 
bank  system  as  are  suited  to  practical  condi-  Upward  of  six  thousand  banks  in  operation 
tions  in  the  United  States."  ^f "  paper  money  by  the  billion  daily,  every  sin- 
\m       tiTMi'          K\L     A    T^  a^        L       1. •  J  K»^  P'ccc  of  which  IS  made  by  Government  cm- 
Mr.  ^  William    Alfred    I'etter,    the    third  pioyees  with  Government  machinery  in  Govem- 

writer  in  the  North  American  Review  sym-  ment  buildings.    And  this  has  been  going  on  for 

posium  on  this  subject,  urges  that  "  by  far  years.    .    .    .    Now  let  the  Government  do  the 

the  greatest  benefits  to  flow  from  the  change  {"^^^  ^^^^«  work,-the  loaning  of  its  own  money 

^            ,                          I      1      r  .                11  by  and  through  its  own  agents  and  appointees, 

to  a  central  government  baiik  of  issue  could  ...    Let  the  Treasur>r  of  the  United  States 

be  made  to  consist  in  reducing  rates  of  inter-  be  the  central  bank,  as  it  was  in  the  years  of 

est   and   making  them   uniform   throughout  our  great  war.    ...    Let  the  central   bank 

fhp  rniinfrv  "  'Oan  to  the  people  at  3  per  cent,  as  bankers  now 

On  the  fourth  day  of  September,  1906,  our  the  income  would  pay  all  running  expenses  of 
national  banks.— 6137  in  number, — reported  the  the  work,  and  2  per  cent,  going  into  the  National 
amount  of  their  loans  and  discounts  for  that  Treasury  would  more  than  pay  all  necessary  re- 
day  alone  to   foot  up  to  $4,298,983,316    (cents  quirements  of  the  National  Government. 


MISS  ADDAMS'  REASONS  WHY  WOMEN  SHOULD 

VOTE 

D  EADERS  of  Dr.  Graham  Taylor*s  char-  local  government  for  the  conditions  of  decent 

"^^      acter  sketch  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  in  living.     The  family's  relation  to  the  public 

the  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  last  cannot  be  ignored.     The  mother's  responsi- 

will  recall  the  reference  to  Miss  Addams*  at-  bility  for  the  proper  feeding  and  clothing  of 

titude  on  the  question  of  woman  suflErage :  her  household,  under  hygienic  conditions,  can- 

Gaiming  that  city  government  has  come  to  be  not  be  fully  met  by  the  individual  woman, 

an  extension  of  household  economy  and  has  long  save  by  joining  with  other  women  in  general 

since  ceased  to  be  based  upon  the  ability  to  bear  movements  to  obtain  legislation, 

arms,  she  contends  that  the  housewife  and  the  qr,,      ^^^^   ^u:^„  i^  *^..^  ^c  -.u^   ^^*.u^^*^ 

mother,  the  women  workers  and  taxpayers  have  ^^^  ,^^^  Y"'  \  '^  ^I       •          .  J"^"^f^* 

as  much  at  stake  to  qualify  them  for  the  dec-  responsibility  for  the  education  of  her  chil- 

torate  as  men  can  claim  for  "manhood  suf-  dren,    and    this    responsibility    consists    not 

^'*^^^'  merely  in  seeing  that  good  schools  are  pro- 

In  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  January  vided  but  it  extends  to  oversight  of  the  chil- 
Miss  Addams  herself  states  her  position  with  dren  out  of  school  hours  and  to  the  protection 
characteristic  clearness  and  force.  It  is  no-  of  those  who  work  outside  of  the  home, 
ticeable  that  in  the  course  of  her  argument  To  those  who  maintain  that  woman  might 
she  differs  from  some  other  advocates  of  meet  these  obligations  through  her  influence 
**  votes  for  women,"  in  that  she  proposes  no  upon  the  men  of  her  family  IVIiss  Addams  re- 
radical  redistribution  of  duties  and  respon-  plies  that  nothing  is  gained  when  independ- 
sibilities  between  men  and  women.  Miss  ence  of  judgment  is  assailed  by  "  influence," 
Addams  holds  that  the  suffrage  is  necessary  sentimental  or  otherwise.  We  should  all  re- 
in order  to  enable  women  to  care  for  their  spect  differences  of  opinion  and  be  tolerant  of 
houses  and  perform  their  family  duties  on  honest  convictions.  Women  should  be  per- 
the  traditional  lines.  The  modem  social  or-  mitted  to  vote,  because  they  can  thereby  fur- 
ganization,  especially  in  our  great  cities,  has  ther  public  measures  in  which  they  are  in- 
made  the  individual  family  dependent  on  the  terested  and  many  of  which  belong  to  them. 
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COLLEGE  '* DIVERSIONS"  A  MISNOMER 

IN  the  dictionaries  the  word  "  diversion  "  have  little  doubt  that  those  who  have  control  of 

has  two  definitions:    (l)   "That  which  ^^"^K«   affairs   think   more  highly   of    the   ex- 

j.^  t  iLj  a     ^  traneous  courses   than  they  do  of  the   college 

diverts  one  from  care  or  labor,  and  so  atiords  curriculum. 

recreation  to  mind  and  body;  (2)  the  act  of        ^i    /  o  .        1      - 

diverting  or  turning  aside  from  a  course."       ,^'^[^''^."    Stevenson    pcrtmently    inquire 

The  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  in  Ameri-  ^^^^^  J»^  ^^^^  P*"^,^^  ^y  ^}^  ^^^^^  cxpcndi- 

can   colleges   to-day   football,   baseball,   and  ^"^^^  *°^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  gymnasia, 
athletics  generally  no  longer  serve  their  orig-       Vast  sums  have  been  expended,  far<<>tit  of 

inal    purpose    of    afiEording    "  recreation    to  Proportion  to  any  possible  good  that  might  re- 

.       pi*  F^  J    >>  i_       1  L  ^  -.  s""-    •    •    •    Some  colleges  have  a  brief  com- 

mmd  and  body,    but  have  become,  to  a  most  pulsory  course  in  the  gymnasium ;  but  the  great 

regrettable    extent,    the    baneful    means    of  equipment  is  utilized  more  and  more  each  year 

"  diverting  or  turning  aside  "   the  students  ^or  teams  composed  of  men  whose  bodies  need 

i^^^  «.k^:r  i^^'«-:^»«.A  «,^..ir      Tr.  o  <-fAn<-K'in«'  "^  such  anxious  care.     The  vast  majority   of 

from  their  legitimate  work.     In  a  trenchant  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  p^^^j^^^  ^^^^/^  ^ 

article  on  this  subject  in  the  Popular  C>ctence  proxy,  by  paying  generously  toward  support  of 

Monthly  Prof.  John  J.  Stevenson,  of  New  their  college  champions,  just  as  they  must  se- 

York  University,  says:  f"''«  "["F^  9^  ^^^^^  esthetic  culture  by  support- 
ing publications  or  teams  in  chess  and  debating 

If  a  visitor  from  some  outside  region  should  and  by  purchasing  tickets  to  glee  club  concerts, 

read  the  college  papers,  which  are  encouraged  —all  for  the  advancement  of  the  college. 

S?^Sr\^irfo^JoV„TsLrrk^;!^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,  it  U  not  true  that    as  has.  been  alleged 

he  would  be  convinced  that  American  boys  in  by  some  ot  the  defenders  of  intercollegiate 

college  think  of  little  aside  from  professional  contests,  those  who  oppose  the  waste  of  time 

sport.    Appeals  to  college  spirit  abound,  urging  and  the  diversion  of  funds  are  "  indifiFcrcnt 

IhdMrienL^f  pT'vent%TfidtT^^^^^^  t'rea"!  ^o  the  health  of  students  d«mng  that  young 
ury;  lamentations  are  prolonged,  deploring  the  men  become  mollycoddles.  On  the  con- 
lack  of  college  spirit  shown  by  muscular  men  trary,  most  of  them  are  "  warm  defenders 
who  fail  to  apply  for  places  on  the  teams;  there  ^f  physical  culture;  they  would  be  gratified 

are  doleful  predictions  because  students  do  not  •/  .tj ^     . '        ;._  5 

pay  up  for  support  of  the  several  crews,  and  >^  the  course  in  gymnastics  were  made  more 

gloomy  forecasts  abound  because  the  college  is  extensive   and   compulsory,    for   they    recog- 

in  danger  of  losing  its  high  standing.    If  a  team  nize  that  young  men  who  need  such  train-* 

has  gained  a  victory  the  paper  is  hardly  large  j^g  j^ave  no  desire  for  it."  The  ground  on 
enough  to  hold  the  story :  the  work  done  by  the       u  •  u   -.u        j  ^l  ^ 

coaches  is  extolled  as  entitling  them  to  the  ever-  which  they  denounce  the  present  system  is 

lasting  gratitude  of  the  college,  for  whose  ad-  that   it   has       relegated   study  to   the    back- 

vancement  they  hav:  done  so  much.  ground    and    has    made    the    proper   college 

Passing    into,  the    college   buildings,    the  work  merely  an  annex  to  exhibitions.     That 
visitor  may  well  be  excused  if  he  concludes  ^''^'''^  '^  <>,?ly  incidental  has  been  made  ail- 
that  intellectual  prowess  is  respected  as  lit-  IPIP?"^^"/'         A^  ^^^^     profe^r     remarks. 
tie  by  the  professors  as  by  the  students.  .  Men  f rorn  foreign  universities  are  aston- 
•^                                           .     » t.         1..  *S"^"  ^o  ""^  ^nat  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 

The  walls  are  often  decoi^ted  with  trophies  ^ j  ^^j^^^  universities  are  known    to 

won  in   intercollegiate  contests;  the  names  ot      ,  ui*  n         1  /     .i_  11 

college  champions  shine  out  on  the  roll  adorn-  the  public  generally  only  as  football  associa- 

ing  the  gymnasium,  but  he  finds  no  roll  of  hon-  tions.       Here  the  testimony  of  Columbia  is 

or  men  in  the  class-rooms ;  silver  oups  and  med-  most  valuable.     In  the  Review  for  Decem- 

als  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  abound  for  athletes,  j^      u  ^  q        Observer  "  wrote: 
but  prizes  for  men  who  excel  m  study  are  few  ^         ^^^^  w        w  w^. 

and    insignificant;    victory    in    the    intellectual        It  is  four  years  since  football  was  abolished 

arena  seems  to  count  for  little  even  with  the  at  Columbia.    .    .    .    It  is  the  tmanimous  testi- 

professors ;   victory   in  contests  requiring  only  mony  of  Columbia  professors  that  the  autumn 

such  abilities  as  a  savage  possesses  alone  de-  weeks  have  now.  for  the  first  time,  become  quiet, 

serves  permanent  record  in  the  shrine  of  learn-  orderly,  and  abundant  in  work.     Previously  sc- 

ing.     If  this  visitor  go  farther  in  examination  rious  academic  work  began  after  Thanksgiving, 

of  the   college   plant,   he  may  find   that  great  Football   dominated  everything  until  that   day. 

sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  acquir-  The  tone  of  the  student-body  has  improved, 
ing  athletic  fields,  in  provision  for  comfortable  1        ir  r    1  n  .    . 

seating  of  spectators ;  that  buildings  for  physical         1  hat  the  ettect  ot  the  generally  existing 

culture  often  excel  in  equipment  those  for  men-  conditions  on  the  morale  of  our  colleges  1$ 

tal  culture,  and  that  the  coaches  for  teams  in  increasingly  bad  is  undeniable, 
athletics  are,  as  a  rule,  better  paid  for  the  time 

expended  than   are   assistant  professors   or,   in        Alumni  of  less  than  fifteen  years*   standinir 

some  cases,  than  even  the  professors.    He  will  seem  to  think  that  they  can  show  their  love  for 
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alma  matcr  best  by  a  gift  for  a  grandstand,  a  the  rest  "  was  obtained  originally  on  the  plea 

stadium  or  something  else  to  increase  interest  j^at  the  student's  body  must  be  cared   for 

m  team  exhibitions;  the  athlete  is  the  college  ^.    *  /^  j     l  *i  l      -^  ^^^  /^^ 

hero,  the  mere  student  is  a  "  dig "  without  col-  ^^^^  "^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^^  "^'^^^  wi^"  ^^  n^»na- 

lege  spirit;  worse  than  all,  the  new  generation  The  colleges  have  not  kept  faith  with  the 

of   college   instructors   has   grown   up   in   this  donors."     Coaches  "  are  selected  because  of 

atmosphere  and  favors  continuance  of  the  con-  ^^eir  well-known  qualifications  and  are  paid 
dition.  !•     I  11         •  1 

accordingly;  college  instructors  are  not  al- 

The  average  student  "  finds  much  study  ways  selected  and  paid  on  a  similar  basis." 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh ;  glee  clubs,  athletics,       Professor  Stevenson  believes  that  the  prcs- 

and  the  rest  increase  the  weariness;  they  ab-  ent   wretched    condition   will    grow   worse, 

sorb  the  chief   interest,   and   there  remains  "  unless    those    in    control    of    our    colleges 

only  a  petty  fraction  of  the  original  interest  change  their  conception  of  what  a  college 

to  be  devoted  to  study."  should  be."     It  will  not  be  changed  until 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  good  faith  **  the  control  of  college  affairs   has  passed 

to  be  considered.     The  huge  funds  donated  from  the  hands  of  men  unacquainted  with 

to  our  colleges  were  given  '"  for  the  training  the  actual  needs,  and  has  been  placed  in  the 

of  the   mind,   not   for  the  training  of  the  hands   of   those  who   know   what   teaching 

body."     Money  secured   for  gymnasia  and  means  and  who  have  respect  for  teachers." 


THE    PAINTER    OF    THE    HUDSON    RIVER— A 

GERMAN  APPRECIATION 

**'^|'OT  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  Whistler,  examples  of  each  of  these  masters 
^  country,"  will  doubtless  be  the  being  found  in  the  collection  of  his  father, 
verdict  of  many  readers  of  the  article  upon  who  had  been  professor  of  esthetics  in 
Leon  Dabo,  which  appears  in  Kunst  fur  Alle  Paris."  Leon  "  received  his  first  training  in 
(Munich).  The  writer  is  Prof.  Paul  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris,  then 
Clemen,  who  fills  the  chair  of  art  history  in  studied  in  Italy,  and,  after  spending  a  time  in 
the  University  of  Bonn  and  is  art  curator  the  solitudes  of  Corsica  and  Sicily,  finally  re- 
fer the  Rhine  province.     Professor  Clemen,  turned  to  America." 

while  lecturing  in  America  two  years  ago,  Dabo    may    be    appropriately    designated 

made   the  acquaintance  of   Mr.   Dabo  and  "  the  artist  of  the  Hudson."    To  quote  Pro-, 

his  work,  and  enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  fessor  Clemen: 

of  the  foreign  admirers  of  this  artist.     The  jhe  range  of  this  artist's  themes  is  apparently 

article   in   question    is   characteristic   of   the  limited.     It   centers   about   the    Hudson    from 

movement   to    graft   German    culture    upon  New   York   northward,   where   there   are   still 

Amcnca.  which  corresponds  with  numerous  S'"  n '.hen'irdronhe'co^^^^^^ 

attempts  on  the  part  ot  (jcrman  writers  and  beyond  the  stony  beauty  and   the  horrors  of 

scholars   to    familiarize   Germany   with    the  New  York,  is  the  artist's  home.    A  short  walk 

cultural    achievements    of    America.       Pro-  brings  him  to  the  majestic  river  which  is  at 

i^^^^  (^\^^^^  ^ollo   T  A<>,^   riok^  "  fVi-  Tvxnct  this  place  as  broad  as  an  inlet  of  the  sea  and 

fessor  Clemen  calls  Leon  Dabo      the  most  ^.j^.^i;  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  towering 

striking  individuality  and  the  hnest  colonst  heights  of  New  Jersey.    With  this  giant  stream 

of  all  the  younger  generation  of  New  York  before  his  eyes,  Dabo  has  worked  for  the  past 

landscape  painters,"  and  regrets  that  "  New  ten  years,  and  perhaps  half  of  his  pictures  may 

York  at  large  does  not  know  him."  The  ro^al'riv^r.''      ^"""^  "^""^                  "" 

Leon  Dabo  was  bom  and  reared  in  De-  ^  ,      ,           .       ,               i            i       j    j 

troit,  which  later  was  to  become  the  home  of  .  Dabo  has  painted  more  than  a  hundred 

the  unique  Whistler  gallery  of  Mr.  Freer;  Pictures  of  the  Hudson,  at  all  seasons  of  the 

and,  though  he  left  the  city  at  the  age  of  six-  year,  and  in  its  varying  aspects  by  day  and 

teen,  "memories  of  his  youth  have  always  by  night.     Professor  Clemen  says  of  them: 

attracted  him  to  his  native  place,  and  perhaps  When  he  gives  us  the  river  itself,  he  shows 

no  one  has  in   like   measure   filled   himself  it  from  the  high  banks  of  Manhattan    mostly 

vu  -.u     u^     4, ,  ^c  .u-^-  n««...^i«.  AA7V.;^4.u«.o  with    an    elevated    honzon,    so    that    the    river 

with  the  beauty  of  these  Detroit  Whistlers,  j^^,^   ^jjg   ^y^^^  three-fourths   of   the   frame. 

Dabo    spent    his    childhood    among    paint-  There  is  the   Hudson  in  spring:   the  river  in 

ings    by    Delacroix,    Ingres,    Courbet,    and  violet-rose  tints,  the  distant  mountains  vanish- 
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domestic  fowl,  will  eventually  produce  elusion,  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeling  of 

iy  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption  but  jj^e  inmates  toward  their  life  in  the  colony, 

sure  Itself  an  appreciable  source  of  rev-  .           .^          ^      ^l     /  n      •       •    ^ 

At  the  present  time  there  are  570  in-  the  writer  notes  the  fo  lowing  mstance  con- 

—376  men  and   194  women, — who   have  cerning  one  of  the  female  convicts : 

ithdrawn  from  the  practice  of  vice,  from  ,,,.          .      £    .                     1.     •  «     j     « 

-nness,    from    idleness,    from    wandering  ^hen  she  first  came  to  the  island  she  was. 

^h  the  streets,  indulging  in  indecent  con-  ^I'^^'^y  f"'"^-!  *"^  <1"?J^  ^^'"  "^i  ^^l  ^.??J"^: 

ind  language.     At  present  in  this  estab-  jMy  made  skirts,  her  silk  waist,  her  benbboned 

nt  they  represent  so  much  vital  and  pro-  ¥»^'   her   neat  shoes,   and   the   imitation   gold 

e  force  applied  to  useful  work.  ""««  on  her  fingers     The  rules  of  the  colony 

,             ^  do  not  admit  of  any  distinctions,  and  the  woman 

ie    writer    notes    the    good    impression  was  forced  to  exchange  all  her  fine  garments 

•  by  the  colony  upon  visitors,  many  of  ^^^  ^hc  ugly  and  ill-fitting  garb  of  the  institu- 

T,  are  almost  disposed  to  think  that  some  C^elVller  ctdu^  SnTtheTernf  ofte'r 

:ial  error  must  nave  been  committed  in  sentence   was   good   and   she   seemed   to   take 

condemnation  of  such  apparently  orderly  kindly  to   the   work   required   of    her.    .    .    . 

well-behaved    persons    to    deportation.  One   day   the   newspapers   announced   her    re- 

s.  however,  only  serves  to  show  the  good  {."a^fi'S^^thlT^rof^irpALn^^^^^^^^^  She 

cts  ot  the  mtlteu,  ot  the  gentle  and  yet  appeared  to  be  repentant  and  reformed.    Never- 

1  discipline  which  prevails.     There  is  a  theless,  those  who  lauded  this  case  of  miracu- 

yo\  in  the  colony  where  rudimentary  in-  ^^V^.  regeneration,— as  complete  as  it  wsis  sur- 

.o«>;/^r»  t'o  #ri\r<i«%    fK^*  !»«..*««>  r.«,^  ^i  f\>^  .*«  prisiug, — fouud  that  they  were  mistaken,  for  the 

action  is  given,  the  larger  part  of  the  m-  ^^^^  ^^^  fi^^^ed  a^in  in  the  police  reports 

tes  not  knowing  how  to  read  or  wnte.  as  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  of  the  worst 

\c  food  provided  is,  of  course,  very  simple,  kind.    Then  it  was  that  in  answer  to  the  query 

t  amply  sufficient,  and  duly  inspected  by  »s  to  what  could  induce  her  to  resume  her  evil 

tate  functionary.    The  hours  for  work  are  '^^i'^XtX'^f^.^l^Tr&^'T^li  !^& 

ually  trom  6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  the  nee-  the  reason.    I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  re- 

sary  intervals  for  meals  and  rest.     In  con-  turn  to  the  colony." 


AMERICANIZING   THE    BRITISH   COLONIES 

T^HAT  Canada,  vi  ith  its  close  neighbor,  policy  of  the  United  Sutes,  which  is  more  and 

^       the  United   States,  as  an  example,  is  ^^^^   decisively   directed    against   Japan;    and 

.    .       ^    X       1         ir  X         *u  -u       J  -.  Japan,  England  s  ally,  is  the  only  power  Canada 

iimmg  to  free  herself  from  the  mother-coun-  f  J^s;  she  does  not  wish  to  placrher  sole  re- 

ry  and  become  an  independent  nation;  that  liance  upon  England,  which  is  yearly  growing 

Australia,  in  spite  of  its  distance  from  the  more  dependent  upon  Japan's  fnendship.    Thus 

Union,  is  also  rapidly  being  invaded  by  the  ^^'^  ^^^^hing  of  interests  regarding  Japan  se- 

A  .  •  V  J  ^u  ^  *u  'J  £  cures  Canadian  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
American  spirit,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  trine,  inducing  a  political  harmony  which  wiU 
England  losmg  her  West  Indian  possessions  become  an  active  force  as  soon  as  the  Cana- 
ls the  contention  maintained  with  a  show  of  dians  shall  feel  strong  enough  to  assert  their 
reason,  by  a  writer,  Otto  Corbach,  in  a  re-  f  dependence  without  the  British  world-power, 
^  u  X  -.u  D  '  L  r  L  L"  L  ^*  against  the- United  States.  Only  provision- 
cent  number  of  the  Preusstsche  Jahrbucher.  ally,-because  they  fear  they  should  fall  from 

He  asks  whether  there  is  any  reason   to  one  dependence  into  another.— do  the  Canadians 

suppose  that  Canada,  had  she  made  common  assume  an  air  of  satisfaction  under  the  British 

cause  with  the  colonies,  would  have  lagged  ?K,f:^  y^r'^S'^i7"*'S-^  7'^^^'^-^y/*'^  u^^^"^^ 

1      u  I.-    J  u       X         -LI  -•         •  k  thunder  of  the  English  Imperiahsts  who  would 

SO  far  behind  her  feverishly  energetic  neigh-  rjvet  Canada  to  the  mother-country  with   in- 

bor.     For  decades  she  bloomed  obscurely  in  dissoluble  chains. 

the  shadow  of  the  British  Empire;  it  was  not        ^yhilc  the  Americanization  of  Canada  is 

,n  the  latter smterest  to  accelerate  this  snails  ^^^^^^  explicable,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 

.pace;  but  since  by  mdependent  means  a  more  ^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^    p,3^g  j„  Australia, 
rapid  development  has  set  m,  the  ties  be-       ^^  ,^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^j  ^^^  ,^^^  ^  ^^.^ 

tween   them  are  obviously   growing  looser,  co^jj  by  „„  ^gans  be  said,— Australia  was  still 

the    Canadian  s    consciousness    of    his    own  thoroughly  British.     But  it  has  since  become 

strength    and    responsibility    is    steadily    in-  astonishingly    Americanized;    this    manifesting 

creasing,  and  the  pan-American  policy  of  the  'fj/itf  e^lL  ^L^hfel'lors^ 

United   Mates  gaining  ever  hrmer  ground,  cases  are  cited  more  often  than  English  ones. 

American   and   Canadian   interests   gradually       In   food   and   dress  the  distinctly   American 

intertwine.  This  process  is  favored  by  the  naval  models  arc  followed  more  and  more.     Three- 
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fourths  oi  the  artists  in  the  theaters  and  music-  can   possession   of   the   islands  would   bring 

halls    are    Americans.      The    book-stalls    show  AfnpnVan  wixat^ 

more  American  than  English  oublications.    The  *=* 

merchants  seek  the  mam  channels  of  world-  The  small  pains  England  has  lately  taken  to 
commerce  in  America.  The  Commonwealth  is  protect  her  West-Indian  possessions  has  like- 
modeled  exactly  upon  the  United  States.  The  ^ise  decreased  her  prestige.  The  British  squad- 
highest  court  naturally  decides  in  accordance  ron  was  withdrawn  some  years  ago;  two  small 
with  American  jurists.  The  feeling  of  de-  cruisers,  rarely  in  evidence,  arc  the  only  wit- 
pendence  upon  England,  engendered  by  her  ness  of  British  naval  power,  while  American 
legal  lore,  can,  of  course,  not  flourish  in  Aus-  warships  appear  with  increasing  frequency.— al- 
tralia.  Since  the  visit  of  the  American  fleet  the  ^ays  at  hand,  be  the  occasion  an  earthquake  or 
people  have,  besides,  begun  to  look  to  the  United  some  festivity. 

States  as  the  "  big  brother,"  in  case  England  jhe  English  Government  lately  declared  that 

should  be  driven  to  the  wall.    The  fear,  there-  in  its  naval  armament  the  United  States  is  not 

fore,  that  Australia  may  be  drawn  into  the  pan-  reckoned  with  as  a  possible  enemy.     This  the 

American  policy  of  the  United  States  finds  in-  English  papers  reported  created  a  bad  imprcs- 

creasingly   frequent  expression  in  the   London  sion  in  the  West  Indies,— seeming  like  a  hint 

press.  t:.  the  United  States  that  should  it  at  any  time 

The  British  West  Indies,  too,  are  threat-  seek  to  possess  the  islands  not  a  finger  would 

cned    with    "Americanization."      Their    in-  be  raised  to  reuin  them.    Such  a  moment,  Uie 

LU'-^u        Luij          u'^ui^-.        ^  West  Indians  think,  may  occur  on  the  complc- 

habitants  have  beheld  much  in  the  last  twenty  ^j^^  ^f  the  Panama  Canal,  when  Jamaica  will 

years  which  taught  them  to  admire  Amen-  assume  great  strategic  and  commercial  impor- 

can  energy  as  compared  with  English  slug-  tance  for  the  United  States. 

gishness, — the  annexation  of  Porto  Rico,  the  The  writer  closes  with  saying  that  it  Is 

protectorate  and  organization  of  a  new  gov-  not  Germany,  but  the  United  States,  that  is 

ernment  in   Cuba,   the   taking  hold  of  the  a  menace  to  England. 

Panama  Canal    and  the  increasing  flow  of  ^^^^  ^^^  American  type  shall  supplant  the 

visitors  to  the  Antilles,  notably  to  Jamaica,  English  throughout  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 

creates  new  social  and  commercial  bonds  be-  West  Indies ;  when,  culturally  and  economically, 

tween  this  country  and  the  English  islands,  they  shall  be  drawn  closer  to  the  United  States 

Economically  Jamaica  is  already  wholly  de-  '^^  ,%t^rA^ltlTAnii^^^^tTi. 

pendent  upon  the  United  btates;  the  major-  xhis  would  naturally  redound  to  the  injury  of 

ity  of  Its  people  are  laborers  who  are  begin-  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 

ning  to  realize, — ^thousands  of  them  having  the  part  qf  wisdom  for  England  and  Germany 

worked  on  the  Panama  Canal.-that  they  ^°„X«,  Vo^TI^  '^^^'^irl^^ 
could  command  double  the  wages  in  the  protect  Europe  against  the  universally  threat- 
United  States,  and  they  believe  that  Ameri-  ening  American  peril. 


SfeCULAR  MOTIVES  FOR  GOING  TO  CHURCH 

TXT"  E  are  mostly  credited  abroad  with  Church  from  State,  and  must  also  observe 
•  ^  being  an  extremely  religious  nation,  that  it  was  not  brought  about  by  anti- 
or  at  any  rate  one  that  sincc;*ely  believes  in  Christian  tendencies  in  the  American  people 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  this  impression  but  mainly  through  the  desire  of  strong  and 
having  gained  ground  through  the  number  sturdy  minds  to  secure  complete  liberty  of 
of  our  houses  of  worship  and  the  size  of  the  conscience  for  all  worshipers  of  every  de- 
congregations.  A  portion  of  our  foreign  nomination.  There  has  never  been  any 
critics,  however,  set  down  the  large  Ameri-  question  of  aggression  upon  the  Church  by  a 
can  church  attendance  as  Anglo-Saxon  hy-  political  party,  and  history  gives  no  record 
pocrisy.  Both  opinions — of  the  majority  and  of  hostility  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
of  the  minority — are  cited  by  Dr.  Albert  cal  authorities.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the 
Haas  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  (Ber-  rigid  separation  of  Church  from  State,  no, 
lin)  by  way  of  introducing  his  own  views,  tenets  of  religion  may  be  inculcated  m  the 
He  dissents  from  the  theories  stated,  claims  public  schools,  which,  thinks  the  author,  has 
that  neither  is  correct,  and  gives  another  some  practical  excuse  in  the  prevailing 
explanation  altogether  for  the  conspicuously  **  chaos  of  sects."  It  would  be  quite  impos- 
active  life  of  the  Church  in  these  United  sible  for  everybody  to  agree  on  what  should 
States  of  America.  be  taught  and  what  omitted. 

One  must  note,   first  of   all,   writes   Dr        t^us  the  American  public  school  ignores  re- 
Haas,     that     thoroughgoing     separation     of  ligious   instruction   of  the  children,  leaving  it 
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entirely  to  their  parents.    But  just  as  in  Europe  give  an  exhibition  of  his  rhetorical  skill;   or 

so  in  America,  nearly  all  parents  desire  a  re-  a  master  of  a  school  affiliated  with  a  certain 

ligious  training  for  their  offspring,  even  those  sect  will  give  an  address  in  that  sect's  house 

parents  who  may  themselves  be  indifferent  or  of  worship  on  some  literary,  scientific  or  artis- 

skeptic.     These,   too,   think   it    important   that  tic  topic, — all   being  expressed  so  plainly  that 

their  sons  and  daughters  be  informed  upon  the  any  member  of  the  congregation  can  compre- 

religious  factor  in  our  civilization,  for  educa-  hend.    And  then  there  are  purely  social  events, 

tional  reasons  if  for  no  other.     Religious  in-  The  ladies  meet,  and  over  their  teacups  sew  for 

struction  of  the  young,  then,  becomes  one  of  the  the    poor   of   their   communion   or   make   new 

great  functions  of  the  Church  in  the  pational  altar  cloths   or  sacerdotal  emblems.     On   fine 

fife.    The  Church  and  the  minister,  with  volun-  summer  days  there  are  festivities  for  children, 

teer  assistants,  by  means  of  the  Sunday  schools,  with  consumption  of  strawberries  and  whipped 

perform   the   task   which   in   Europe    devolves  cream.    Picnics  and  excursions  of  all  kinds  arc 

upon  the  ordinary  schools.    And  as  the  major-  organized,  and  the  church  roof  is  mended  from 

ity  of  American  citizens  feel  they  need  the  eccle-  the  proceeds.    As  these  various  amusements  arc 

siastical  organization  for  this  part  of  juvenile  connected  with  the  Church,  and  are  supervised 

upbringing  they   are  quite    ready  to  maintain  by  it,  they  serve  to  promote  harmless  gaiety, 

the  Church  and  its  ofi^ials.  and  parents  are  glad  enough  to  let  their  chil- 

T^               ^       I.      L  ij   ^                -^     I  -»  ^''^"  ^^^^  P^'^  ^^  them  instead  of  in  diversions 

Ihc  parents  who  hold   to  no  particuiaf  which  might  be  spiritually  or  physically  nox- 

crccd  are  satisfied  to  trust  almost  any  clergy-  ious.    For  a  number  of  people  the  Church  thus 

man  in  whose  general   intelligence  and   in-  becomes  a  center  of  sociability  and  social  life, 

tegrity  they  have  faith    and   to  send  their  ri'^J;Ju\!"!lt^^^                             ^"^V^^^""^ 

tTjj '      ^Lo      J          Liui_»  ^^^  s**ch  unstable  residents.    When  a  middle  or 

Children  to  the  bunday  school  by  him  con-  lower  class  American  comes,  to  live  in  a  new 

ducted,  whatever  be  his  sect.     Among  the  olace  he  of  course  at  first  ^acks  friends  and 

Protestants,  too,  a  good  many  send  the  girls  business  acquaintance.     In  the  church  he  may 

to  Catholic  convent-schools  because  of  the  SJf/L^lL  in'r!L'!T^.n  ^^*  ^T^^'?u  ^r  '' 

.  ,,     ^      .  .       ^    .   .         -               .  not  emptied  in  reverent  silence,  as  with  us  Ger- 

csscntially  feminine  training  they  receive  at  mans.    Groups  form  among  the  ben^ci  and-in 

those  institutions,  where,   without  proselyt-  the  aisles.    In  the  portico  other  members  of  the 

izing,    the   nuns   fit    out    their    pupils    with  congregation  forgather.    Lively  chatting  is  uni- 

decent  manners  as  well  as  useful  knowledge,  y^"^'"    -i*,.*    l^  a  stranger  is  observed  for 

uvvuii.      «.  ivio  «»  TT       «a  uov  «A  y    V .     f .  thc  sccond  time  at  servicev  after  its -conclusion 

Ihc  average  American   docs  not   wish   his  the  minister  or  a  prominent  layman  steps  up  to 

children  brought  up  as  heathen;  he  wants  him  and  welcomes  him.    He  is  invited  to  par- 

the  marriages   in   his   family   to   take  place  ticipate  in  other  activities  of  the  communion. 

under  sacred  auspices,  to  have  his  babies  bap-  A^i.P;!5*^  Tnn.^irLf^rf  "^^H''\^V^l?^'''"^ti 
.     .         ,           t^       \        ^fi.ji's  guned.    Inquiries  are  made  about  hts  soaal 

tized,  to  have  those  dear  to  him  buried  by  a  standing.    Individuals  ask  him  to  their  houses, 

clergyman.    But  from  all  this  one  should  not  He  makes  friends,  joins  the  flock,  and  finds 

deduce    profound    religiosity;    for    at    the  himself  a  recognized  citizen. 

bottom  of  it  might  be  unreflecting  tradition-  pr.  Haas  then  mentions  the  case  of  a 
alism  or  a  sentimental  adhesion  to  ancestral  y^ung  man  who  asked  in  the  question  de- 
custom  ;  or  It  might  merely  denote  the  partment  of  an  American  newspaper  how  he 
prevalent  idea  of  s«JCial  propriety.  couW   fom,  pleasant  and   reputable   female 

Civic  ambition  is  another  cause  assigned  acquaintance.  The  answer  was:  Join  a 
by  this  author  to  the  liberal  support  of  the  dancing  course  or  become  a  church  member. 
Church  on  the  part  of  Americans  not  often,  says  this  very  observant  and  impar- 
primarily  actuated  by  religious  motives,  tial  German,  a  minister  is  expeacd  to  pro- 
They  want  dignified  services,  handsome  vide  his  congregation  with  cultural  pabulum, 
decorations,  good  preaching,  competent  sing-  ^  discuss  political  questions  of  the  hour, 
ing  and  playing.  They  desire  their  parish  JHumine  sociological  tendencies  of  the  times 
house  of  prayer  to  be  well  thought  of  and  y,\^}^  the  talents  of  his  discourse,  or  even  ex- 
well  visited  and  the  funds  they  subscribe  to  patiate  on  sensational  happenings  recorded 
be  suitably  applied.  So  they  take  a  great  in-  by  the  press,— all  of  which  would  meet  with 
tercst  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  establish-  disapproval  in  Germany.  These  and  further 
ment,— apart  from  the  credit  to  ones  phases  of  Church  life  does  the  writer  point 
respectabUity  that  goes  with  being  seen  at  out  in  order  to  show  how  the  great  pride  and 
church.          ,--,.,...         a  interest  we  Americans  take  in  our  churches 

Besides,    the   Church    m    Amenca   offers  by  no  means  prove  us  an  extraordinarily  re- 

social  attractions  and  mental  diversions.  Hgjous  nation,  but  coincides  with  the  pres- 

The  Church  arranges  all  sorts  of  evening  lec-  cnce  of  perhaps  the  same  amount  of  indif- 

turcs_  and  entertainments.     Now    a  missionary  ferentism  or  skepticism  as  might  be  found  in 

will  in  popular  language  relate  his  experiences  ,         ,    "j         u           iT               »•»•■" 

in  foreign  lands  with  the  aid  of  magic-lantern  »n>c    other    lands   where    there    are    fewer 

pictures ;  again,  a   famous  pulpit-speaker  will  churches  and  smaller  congregations. 
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MEDICAL  MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA— A  JAPANESE 

APPRECIATION 

TT  goes  without  saying  that  the  primary  middle  schools  and  colleges  under  the  auspices 

-■•      motive  of  missionaries  in  going  abroad  ^^  y^'^'^P^K  missions.    Although  they  invariably 

•    -.L    L  X  u  •     •       ^u ^^1    Jl  r'k--^*  understand  English,  lectures  are  given  m  Chi- 

is  the  hope  of  bringing  the  people  to  Christ.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  foFeign  instructors  are  weU  versed 

Their  labors  have  incidentally  assisted  to  a  in  the  native  language.    I  was  told  by  several 

great    degree    in    the    diffusion    of    secular  students  that  it  was  far  easier  for  them  to  leani 

knowledge.      Especially   is   this   true   where  ^^^\^  lessons   when   lectures   are   delivered   in 

jnissionaries     arc     equipped     with     n,edical  l!;^k;yTorl?^^fo«^gii'^?Se*&^ 

knowledge  and  skill    and  thus  arc  enabled  quired  to  pay  only  loo  taels   (about  $55)    for 

to  devote  their  energies  not  only  to  the  spirit-  tuition,  board,  and  the  use  pf  instruments,  the 

ual  regeneration  of  the  natives  but  to  the  mission  boards  have  to  render  him  a  consider- 

TfWei  of  their  bodilv  ailments  ^^^^  financial  assistance.     When  the  institution 

relict  ot  their  bodily  ailments.  ^as   inaugurated,   the   late   Empress   Dowager 

A  most  striking  instance  of  the  activities  donated  100,000  taels.    Besides  this,  various  de- 

of  evangelical  workers,  thus  setting  forth  the  partments  of  the  government  have  also  contrib- 

practical  charity  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  is  ?*«^  small  sums  from  time  to  time.    To  meet 

found  in  China     A  recent  i.ue  of  Yen-^  life  Sfe '5^^?^^^  If  S^a^^r^ 

(the    Dust    of    Peking),    published    m    the  subsidy,  but  the  government  has  so  far  come  to 

Chinese     capital,     contains     an     interesting  no  decision  about  the  matter.    The  rooms  in  the 

article  on  the  "  medical  mission  "  in  China,  hospital  are  divided   into  three  classes.     The 

rnnfri'biitPrl  hv  a  Tananesc  ohvsician  attached  rates  for  the  rooms  are  4  to  6  Mexican  dollars 
contributed  by  a  Japanese  pnysician  attacnea  ^^^  first-class,  3  Mexican  dollars  second- 
to  the  Mikado  s  legation  at  Peking.  At  the  class,  and  30  sen  third-class.  The  third-class 
outset  the  writer  says  that  his  inquiries  into  rooms  are  for  those  who  need  charity,  but  in 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  hospitals  and  addition  to  these  there  are  rooms  provided  to 
medical  schools  maintained  by  Christian  njis-  Z^^^!^:^r^^yJ-^Atl':;^J^ 
sions  were  made  in  Northern  China,  in  the.  also  instructors  in  the  college. 
Yangtsu  valley,  and  in  Manchuria.     While 

*ie  docs  not  ignore  the  work  of  the  Catholic      .  According  to  this  writer  the  entire  force 

missions,   his  attention  seems  to  have  been  2^    medical     missionaries    of     the     various 

devoted  particularly  to  that  of  the  Protestant  Protestant  missions   numbers   no   less   than 

missions,  representing  64  boards.    He  says:  300,  while  the  number  of  Chinese  physicians 

trained  by  these  missionaries  is  estimated  at 

In  China  to-day  there  is  not  a  church  which  5,000.    There  are  some  250  mission  hospitals 

has  not  a  medical  practitioner  or  a  hospital  at-  |.k-^„rtU^„-.  -.u^  ^^,.«-.«,   jij  .u  1     -.  ^  1 

tachedto   it.   while   more   important   churches  throughout  the  country,  and  the  yearly  total 

even  maintain  a  medical  school.    Some  of  such  or  patients  received  by  these  hospitals  is  said 

Sractitioners  and  institutions  are  out  of  date,  to  be  2,000,000.    One  of  the  most  conunend- 

ttt  most  of  those  hospitals  and  schools  which  able  features  of  the  medical  mission  in  China 

have  lately  been  instituted  are  modern  in  every  •    _  «•%;«•«.  ^t  ^^  ^.^— ^**  •  ^'  1. 

respect,  being  equipped  with  well-trained  physi-  »«»  spirit  of  co-operation  existing  among  the 

cians  and  instruments  of  the  latest  type.    Fore-  diltcrent  schools  and  hospitals, 
most  of  such  well-equipped  institutions  stands        Besides  maintaining  hospitals  and  schools 

the   Union   Medical   College   or   the  Lockhart  the  missionaries  in  China  are  disseminating 

Medical  College  at  Peking,  which  maintains  a  ~,^j;^i    irri^«rl«^«-    ^^^^^   *u  -•         ^ 

hospital  known  as  the  Pd^ing  Hospital.    This  "medical   knowledge    among  the   native   stu- 

college  is  identified  with  four  Protestant  mis-  a^nts    by    the    publication    of    books    trans- 

sions  of  England  and  the  United  States.    The  lated  from  Western  languages.     They  also 

Peking  Hospital  was  inaugurated  in  the  spring  publish  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  China 

of  1907.    The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  material  jif^j-^j    j^^.^^^t     kJT^-*.: ^t    ^       ^  ^ 

equipment  alone  is  estimated  at  $150,000.     Its  ^'^'^^[  Journal    boasting   of    twenty-two 

grounds  are  extensive  enough  to  permit  of  the  Xf*^   o*    existence.      A   committee    of    spc- 

addition  of  more  buildings  as  the  institution  cialists    has    been    at    work    with    a    view 

grows  larger.     All  the  buildings  are  supplied  to   selecting    the   most    appropriate    Chinese 

with    steam   heat   and    electric    light.     Besides  „,^-.j^  x^-  #.«^u.,;^«i  *- -^  .l^j*    1 

numerous  class-rooms,  there  are  spacious  lee-  words  for  technical  terms  in  medical  science, 

ture  halls.     Every  student  is  furnished  with  a  ^ts  labors  have  resulted  in  the  compilation  of 

microscope  for  his  exclusive  use.     At  present  a  medical  dictionary  containing  some  15,000 

there  is  no  class  higher  than  the  third  year,  or  words.     While  some  translations  arc  made 

junior  class.     The  expenses  of  the  school  and  av^_,  or,«.;«,.o..-j   k^^i,^    -.u  j     n 

hospital  as  well  as  those  of  the  students  are  ^^?"^  antiquated   books,  these  are  gradually 

defrayed  by  the  four  mission  boards.    The  stu-  ^^^^^  replaced  by  translations  from  the  latest 

dents  are  enlisted  from  among  the  graduates  of  publications  in   England  and  America. 
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REMINGTON,  INTERPRETER  OF  THE  WEST 

'  I  *HE  often -expressed  wish  of  the  late 
Frederic  Remington  that  when  he  died 
some  one  would  carve  on  his  tombstone: 
"  He  knew  the  horse,"  finds  realization  in 
the  many  tributes  to  the  artist  and  his  work 
which  have  appeared  since  his  death.  He, 
moreover,  knew  the  Indian  and  the  cowboy. 
Thousands  of  Americans,  it  is  suggested,  to 
whom  Indians  and  cowboys  arc  thoroughly 
familiar  types,  owe  their  acquaintance  with 
them  altogether  to  Remington's  drawings  and 
paintings.  So  distinctively  American  was  his 
work  and  life  that  his  death  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a 
national  loss. 

Among  the  tributes  to  his  memory  and  ac- 
complishments two  particularly  noteworthy 
ones  are  found  in  recent  issues  of  Harptr's 
fVeeily  and  Collier's,  to  both  of  which  pe- 
riodicals the  artist  contributed  most  of  the 
best  work  of  his  later  years.    In  a  signed  ap- 
preciation in  Collier't,  Owen  Wister,  who 
knew  Remington  and  also  knows  the  West- 
em  life  he  depicted,  says  of  the  artist's  woilt: 
He  has   made  us   see  at   every   stage  his   in- 
ferior race  [the  Indian]  which  our  con(|uering 
race  has  dispossessed,  be^nnin^  with   its  pri- 
meval   grandeur,    and    ending   with    its    squalid 
degeneration  under  the  Influence  of  our  civilized 
manners.     Next,  while  recording  the  red  man  in 
this  way.  Remington  has  recorded  the  white  man 
who  encountered  him, — recorded  this  man  also 
in   every  stage   from  dignity  to   sordid  squalor. 
Pioneers,   trappers,   cowboys,   miners,   prospec- 
tors, gamblers,  bandits. — the  whole  motley  rout    dian  war.    .    .    .    Remington !    The  name  511s 
foes  ineffaceably  into  Remington's  pages.     And,    our  vision  with  a  great  sweep  of  Western  coun- 
nally.  he  has  not  forgotten  Nature  herself.   The    try,   troops   in    action,    Indians,   plainsmen. — all 
mystery  of  the  untouched  plains  and  (he  awe  of    with  the  strong  passions  of  life  stamped  on  their 
the   unsealed   mountain   heights  have  been  set    faces  pass  in  review,  responsive  to  the  magic  of 
down    by    him    not    only    truthfully,    but    with    the  master's  name. 

S'tS"S  rr.1.,'rK'rn«iS.™'S°.i  M,.  Ch.,l«,  a.  Kay,  ,h.  an  critic,  write 

And  if  ever  if  should  occur  to  the  not  always  in    Harper's    fVeeily    about    Remington    as 

discerning  minds  of  academic  institutions  that  artist  in  pencil  and  color: 

Remington  should  be  crowned  at  their  hands,  I  „          ,  „            .„                        ^         n      ■ 

should  like  to   hear   him   receive   his   degree   in  Essentially  an   illustrator   at   first.  Remington 

these  words:  "  Frederic  Remington,  Draftsman,  rapidly  developed  into  one  of  the  leading  artists 

Historian.  Poet"  "'    Indian   genre,  but   he  was   not  content,  as 

'           "               .     .             ,   ■     ,.  many  of  his  forerunners  had  to  be,  with  one  or 

Speaking  of  his  pamtin^  of  Indian  and  iwo   hasty    trips    to    the    West    to    accumulate 

army  life,  Maj.-Gen,  Leonard  Wood,  in  the  sketches  on  which  to  base  many  years  of  work 

tame  issue  of  Collier's   says'  '"  '''*  studio.    By  his  lime  communications  had 

'          '  become  so  well  established  that  an  annual  visit 

How  true  Remington's  portrayal  of  all  this  to    his    artistic    himling-ground    was    possible; 

is  can  only   be  appreciated  by  those   who,  like  and  he  availed   himself  of  the  advantage   very 

him,  have  lived  the  life  nl  the  plains,  seen  the  often.     In  his  case  there  were  the  memories  of 

wonderful  lights  and   shadows,  existed  in  the  years  passed  as  miner  and  cowboy  and  hunter 

marvelous   plains   atmosphere,   seen   the   moun-  in  the  West  during  his  early  life  to  draw  upon, 

tains  and  canyons  of  that  country,  and  known  its  but   he   was  always   refreshing   his   impressions 

people  under  the  excitement  of  the  strenuous  and   seeking  new   material   to  set  against   the 

life  of  the  border,  hunted  and  camped  with  the  background  of  the  actual  landscape.     And  all 

Indians    and    cowboys,    marched    with     troops  this   was  done   with   tlic   zest   that   comes   with 

nnder  the  varying  conditions  of  peace  and   In-  delight  felt  in  the  work  in  hand  and  a  physical 
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well-being    that    made    ordinary    hardships    a  asset,     "  We  owe  him,"  said  Mr,  Roosevelt, 

plea.sure.  "  ^  ^^bt  gf  gratitude." 

Of  his  own  development  and  achievements  ^e  has  been  granted  the  very  unusual  gift 

the  artist  always  spoke  with  great  modesty,  of  excelling  in  two  entirely  distinct  types  of 

Several  years  ago  he  declared :  artistic  work ;  for  his  bronzes  are  as  noteworthy 

as   his   pictures.     He   is,  of   course,  one  of  the 

1  knew  the  railroad  was  coming. — I  saw  men  most    typical    American    artists    we    have   ever 

already  swarming  into  the  land.     1  knew  the  liad.  and  he  has  portrayed  3  most  characteristic 

derby    hat,   the    smoking   chimneys,    the    cord-  and  yet  vanishing  type  of  American  life.     The 

binder,  and  the   ihirty-day  no(e   were   upon   us  soldier,  the  cowboy  and  rancher,  the  Indian,  the 

in  a   resistless   surge.     I   knew   the   wild   riders  horses,  and  the  cattle  of  the  plains  will  live  in 

and  the  vacant  land  were  about  to  vanish  for-  his  pictures  and  bronzes,  I  verily  believe,  for  all 

ever.     ...     1    saw   the   living,   breathing   end  time.     Nor  must  we  forget  the  excellent  literary 

of  three  American  centuries  of  smoke  and  dust  work   he   has  done   in   such   pieces   as   "  Masi's 


and   sweat,  and   1   now  see  quite  another  thing  Crooked   Trail,"   with   its   peculiar   insight 

where  it  alt  took  place,  but  it  does  not  appeal  the  character  of  Ihe  wildest  Indians.     It  is  no 

to  me.  small   thing  tor  the  nation   that   such  an  artist 

_     _^  -in  II  - 1       J  and  man  of  letters   should   arise  to  make   per- 

Ex-Pl*sidcnt   Roosevelt   always  considered  manent  record  of  certain  of  the  most  interest- 

the  work  of  Frederic  Remington  a  national  ing  features  of  our  national  life. 


THE     USE    AND     ABUSE     OF    IMAGINATION    IN 
HISTORY 

OF    the   various   bodies   that    are   classified    stanlly  convicting  every  morning  rival  of  false- 
in    the    annuals     under    the     heading    ^°°\  J^f^lic  speakers  make  up  their  anecdotes 
„.,„,.„,  J   .  and  disti!  wrong  deductions  into  Ihe  mmds  of 

Learned  Societies,  few  arc  doing  more  their  hearers;  the  records  of  Congress  are  full 
useful  work  than  the  American  Historical  of  speeches  that  were  never  spoken,  and  omit 
Association,  which  was  founded  in  1884.  It  ■""■:*«  "f  'he  raciness  of  debate, 
had  its  origin  in  "  the  insight,  the  hope,  and  History  nowadays  is  placed  on  the  defen- 
the  practical  imagination  o  a  small  nutnbcr  ^(^.^  ^^^  Professor  Hart  seeks  in  his  address 
of  teachers  and  writers  of  history,  especially 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  the  founder;  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  Charles  Dean,  Moses  Coit 
Tvler,  and  Justin  Winsor.  .  .  .  They 
ban-led  the  scholars  of  the  country  together ; 
they  set  in  their  own  works  a  high  example 
of  patient,  thorough  scholarship;  and  they 
possessed  that  understanding  of  human  char- 
acter which  is  the  beginning  of  historical 
writing.  Out  of  that  group  of  scholars  three 
of  the  survivors  deserve  from  us  all  a  spe- 
cial gratitude  which  they  have  never  claimed, 
—J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Clarence  W.  Bowen, 
and  Andrew  D.  White."  This  well-de- 
served tribute  occurs  in  the  annual  address 
delivered  at  New  York  on  December  28, 
1909,  by  Prof,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  the 
president  of  the  association,  and  printed  in 
the  American  Historical  Ret-iew  for  Jan- 
uary. The  address  itself,  on  the  imaginative 
faculty  in  the  historian,  is  full  of  common 
sense,  and  is  interesting  to  boot.  Premising 
that,  according  to  educators  and  employers, 
"  the  pressing  danger  to  the  republic  is  in- 
accuracy," Professor  Hart  naively  remarks: 
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to  "  discover  the  causes  of  thb  alarming  state  ...    the  patronymic  of  Jones."    Every  word 

of  things."     The  causes  are  by  no   means  ^^   **^'5 /^J?,"?^"^  ,'s    "  imaginary,   exccot   ttic 

«v^..i:«J^#o>  ^r^^^    A»^*: k:«4.^,:-^^    k-.  names  of  Wilham  Jones  and  John  Paul  Jones. 

peculiar  to  modern  Amcriom  historians,  he  ^gain,  Jones  is  made  to  say  in  1776.  "  Some 

tclll  us;  for  Horace  Walpole  a  hundred  and  900  guineas  remain  in  balance  in  my  favor  in 

fifty  years  ago  complained  of  "  the  incom-  the  Bank  of   North  America."     The  bank  in 

petcncc    of    the    generality    of    historians."  Question  was  not  organized  till  1781 1 

"  Truth/*  he  says,  "  is  left  out  of  the  dis-       What  is  needed,  says  Professor  Hart,  is 

cussion.'      Edward  Augustus  Freeman   de-  "a    genuinely    scientific    school    of   history, 

nounced  Froude's  inaccuracy  in  the  follow-  which  shall  remorselessly  examine  the  sources 

mg  terms:   "  If  history  means  truth,  if  it  and  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaflE." 
means  fairness,  if  it  means  faithfully  report-       But  while  what  may  be  termed  the  abuse 

ing  what  contemporary  sources  record,  and  of  imagination  is  to  be  deprecated,  on  the 

drawing    reasonable    inferences    from    their  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  history 

statements,  then  Mr.  Froude  is  no  historian."  should  be  dull.     Professor  Hart  cites  a  pas- 

A  certain  eminent  Bostonian  who  "  had  a  sage    from    the    eminent    historian    Bishop 

habit  of  wntmg  tales  that  sounded  exactly  Stubbs,  which  fills  tuenty-six  lines  of  the 

like  history,  and  history  that  was  chiefly  fie-  American  Historical  Review,  and  which  hr 

tion,'    being  remonstrated  with  for  making  thinks  "  would  not  arouse  a  poet  to  an  ode, 

unhistorical  statements,  "  replied  that  those  nor  a  nation  to  revolution."     The  passage 

thinp  were  history  to  him,  and  doubtless  ^  without  a  single  period,  save  the  one  at 

would  be  to  his  readers.  ^^  ^  the  end.    A  little  imagination  "  helps  one  to 

Professor  Hart  is  of  the  opinion  that     the  sympathize  with  the  great  men  of  the  past." 

trouble  with  many  historians  is  that  corroder  Some  of  the  most  wonderful  works  of  the 

of  c^ctness,— rniagmation,      and    he    asks:  human  mind  "  have  been  novels  which  have 

•  Is  there  any  way  to  make  history  true  ex-  put  historical  fact  through  the  crucible  of 

cept  to  relieve  it  of  aU  imagination?       Ob-  the  imagination  of  genius:  "  The  Scarlet  Let- 

viously  reform  must  begm   at  the  sources,  ter,"    "  Quentin    Durward,"    "Henry    Es- 

Thc  Middle  Ages  enjoyed  "  fabricating  the  mond,"  are  not  only  works  but  contributions 

ancients  ";  the  seventeenth  century  produced  to  history. 

naany  works  of  the  imapnation^  As   "the   most   striking   example   of   the 

the       Eikon   Basilikc,      which    was    foisted  imaginative  historian,"  Professor  Hart  q«et» 

upon  the  world  as  the  work  of  Charles  I.,  Macaulay: 

by  Bishop  Gauden,  "  a  very  comely  person  •    .c    l-  .    •       £  j  t^-  .     i. 

-« J   *  ^^^  ^t  w^-*.  «.«,^  »»     rwko^  "  l^f^tr        The  saentific  historians  find  him  unreal ;  the 

and  a  man  of  vast  parts.       Other      imag-  j^,„  ^^ters  think  him  meretricious;   but  one 

mary     works  cited  by  Professor  Hart  were :  thing  is   certain,— you   may   get   history   from 

_^^,,.       .,        ,^  •..fTN       •  Gardiner  or  Stubbs  or  George  Bancroft,  but  in 

The   •'Histonca!   and   Geographical   Doscnp-  reading    Macaulay    you    get    Macaulay.    .    ,    . 

tiOTi    of    Formosa,"    by    George    Psalmanazar.  j^^  arousing  style,  the  prodigality  of  knowl- 

which  assigned  to  the  region  such  wonders  as  ^^^^    t^c   real   interest   in.   acquaintance   with, 

tame  rhinoceroses  and  sea-horses.      ^  and  love  for  historical  characters   (though  he 

In  the  mnctecnth  century  Uic  spunous  letters  ^^y  h^ve  misjudged  them,  as  we  misjudge  our 

manufactured  by  Ac  French  artist  m  velluna.  acquaintances),  combine  to  put  Macaulay  in  the 

Lucas,  among  which  were  autograph  communi-  f  ^ont  rank  of  the  world's  historians. 

cations   from   Shakespeare,    Plato,   Lazarus  to        — ^      .    .  ,        ,  ^        .     «    . 

Peter,  Judas  Iscariot  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and       The  insight  of  Francis  Parkman,  whom 

Strabo  to  Juvenal,— the  latter  being  ninety-two  "  almost  all  critics  acknowledge  as  the  first 

years  Strabp's  junior!  ^  ^f  American  historians,"  is  due  "chiefly  to 

In  Amcnca  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peters      Blue  ,.  •  ^.      j  •     l  i-r^ »» 

Laws  of  Connecticut "  have  been  shown  to  be  nis  power  to  see  the  drama  m  human  lite. 

"  a  mixture  of  misouoted  statutes  and  downright  Gibbon  "  combines  more  of  the  qualities  of 

lies.'*     The   so-called  •'Letters  of   Montcakn,"  ^  g^cat  historian  than  any  other  one  man." 

tr^'^V.  ^f^t^'KisS"'^  S?  V^.  Whatever  he  is  writing,  he  is  always  descril. 

vagabond  named  Robaud.     The  "Travels"  of  mg  a  tnumph. 

Jonathan  Carver,  unquestioned  for  more  than  a       The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 

century,  were  proved  by  EdwardG.  Bourne  to  ^\^^^  ^^  ^^q  VmAs  of  imagination :  "  one 

^^'^^rZ!'' ^'^^fVl^?^1lTA  which    invents   detaa."   the  other    "which 

Jones"  the  biographer  provides  his  hero  with  makes    the    reader    see,     as    the    histonan 

what    he    considers    a    proper   badcground.— a  sees,   the   real   characters  of  men."     There 

family  and   an   estate.     The  ^ramph   r^s  j^   ^^   ^^eat    history   "  without    imagination 

S=  "°"  Sd'tkdl*"j"hI;'pad'rSidLS  any  more_;han  there  is  painting  or  sdentific 

legatee,  provided  that  John  Paul  would  assume  discover)-. 
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THE    CECIL    RHODES-  SCHOLARS    AND 
INTERNATIONAL  CONCILIATION 


**  DRO  patria  per  orbis  concordiam "  is 
the  motto  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  International  Con- 
ciliation. The  American  executive  commit- 
tee, with  the  view  of  arousing  the  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  the  progress  of  the 
movement  for  promoting  international  peace 
and  relations  of  comity  and  good-fellowship 
between  nations,  prints  and  distributes  docu- 
ments concerning  international  matters,  the 
latest  of  such  publications  being  entitled 
"Cecil  Rhodes  and  His  Scholars  as  Factors 
in  Imernatiunal  Conciliation."  Mr.  F.  J. 
.Wylie,  the  author  of  this  forceful  little 
pamphlet,  reminds  his  readers  that  Rhodes 
was  not  more  than  twenty-four  years  old 
when  he  attempted  to  formulate  the  ideas 
which  should  govern  his  life.  Among  these 
ideas  were:  "  Service  of  my  country,"  "  bet- 
terment of  the  human  race,"  "  the  end  of  all 
wars."  And  in  Rhodes'  first  will,  made 
about  this  time,  the  same  note  is  struck.  One 
meets  with  such  phrases  as  "  restoration  of 
Anglo-Saxon  unity,"  "  the  foundation  of  so 
great  a  power  as  to  hereafter  render  wars 
impossible  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 
humanity."  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Rhodes 
left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  trustees,  di- 
recting them  to  establish  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  scholarships,  tenable  for  three 
years,  to  which  should  be  eligible:  (i) 
Colonists  from  different  portions  of  the 
British  Empire;  (2)  students  from  the 
United  States;   (3)  Germans, 

Colonists  are  to  be  brought  to  Oxford  "  for 
instilling  into  their  minds  the  advantage  to  the 
Colonies  as  well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  retention  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire." 
Americans  are  to  be  included  in  the  scheme,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  fosler  an  apprccial'on 
of  the  advanlages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will 
result  from  the  union  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  and  to  encourage 
in  the  students  of  the  United  Slates  of  North 
America  who  wilt  benefiE  from  the  scholarships 
.  .  ,  an  attachment  to  the  country  from 
which  they  have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope, 
withdrawinff  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the 
land  of  their  adoption  or  birth."  And,  finally. 
fifteen  scholarships  are  assigned,  by  codicil,  to 
Oermany,  because  "  an  understanding  between 
the  three  grral  powers  will  render  war  impos- 
sible, and  educational  relations  make  the  strong- 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  Anglo-German 
"  excitement,"  the  last  clause  has  a  special 
significance  to-day. 


CECIL  RHODES 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Mr.  Rhodes 
hope  to  produce  through  his  scholars  the  re- 
suits  at  which  he  aimed?  Replying  to  this 
question,  Mr.  Wylie  says  in  sulKtancc: 

That  is  all  part  of  the  idealism  of  the  man, 
part  of  his  gorgeous  optimism.  Dreamer  in  a 
sense  he  was :  for  he  posses:ied  in  rare  abun- 
dance the  imaginative  stuff  of  which  poets,  dis- 
coverers, philosophers  are  made.  But  behind 
the  dreaming,  or  within  it.  moved  the  force  that 
turns  men's  dreaming  into  action.  It  is  the 
barest  truth  to  say  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was  at 
once  imaginative  and  practical. 

In  the  hasty  judgment  of  the  world,  Mr, 
Rhodes'  name  stood  fur  cynicism,  perhaps  for 
materialism.  But  those  who  knew  the  real  man 
protested  against  this  misjudgment;  and  history 
IS  already  indorsing  the  judgment  of  his 
friends.  Q-nicism  would  not  have  suggested  to 
him  that  in  bringing  together  in  Oxford  year 
after  year  some  200  young  men  that  they  might 
associate  with  each  other  and  with  others  of 
llicir  kind,  and  be  brought  within  the  reacb  of 
certain  influences  and  traditions,  he  was  put- 
tiitf  his  hand  to  a  work  which  should  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world. 
Yet  this  is  what  Cecil  Rhodes  believed. 

Turning  to  the  scholars  themselves,  Mr. 
Wylie  holds  that  none  are  "so  obvious  as 
they  to  preach  the  gospel  of  international 
conciliation."  Cecil  Rhodes  believed  that  in 
the   long  run   "  it  is   ignorance  alone   that 
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divides;    that    knowledge    undermines    race        It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  a  risk 

prejudice   and    weakens   the   hatred   of   na-  of  "  denationalizing "  a  college  boy  by  send- 

tions."    And  it  is  of  mutual  knowledge  that  ing  him  to  Europe  for  three  years ;  but,  sure- 

a  Rhodes  scholarship  is  the  almost  unique  ly,  the  risk  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  disre- 

opportunity.  garded.    It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Wylie  remarks. 

It  gives  a  man,  at  an  important  moment  of  his  ^  argument  "  against  sending  to  Oxford  a 
life,  three  years  of  contact  with  new  institutions,  man  who  has  no  experience  of  college  life 
new  types  of  character,  new  ways  of  looking  at  at  home ;  but  if  men  are  selected  for  the 
things.  It  giv«  him  quite  apart  from  the  time  scholarships  who  have  already  found  their 
he  spends  at  Oxford,  opportunities  of  learmng  ^^^\^„^^  •  ^l  •,  ^„,^  ^^,.^*JL  ♦!>•  ^^,^^: 
something  of  the  Uterature  and  the  life  of  Eu-  manhood  m  their  own  country,  the  expcri- 
ropcan  peoples;  qr  perhaps,  not  to  be  immodest  cncc  they  gam  elsewhere,  so  far  from  disturb- 
in  our  pretensions,  wc  had  ^ttcr  say,  of  some  ing  them,  should  only  fit  them  the  better 
one  Europe^  people,  ,  It  gives  him,  indeed,  for  cfBcient  membership  of  the  society  .with- 
more  than  that  For  it  is  the  opportunity  at  .  „,i  •  i  ^l^-  i;r  ,  „,^^i  i;^  >» 
once  of  travel  and  of  something  liire.  Travel  in  which  their  life  s  work  lies, 
is  much  in  education,  but  not  the  whole.  And  What  has  been  said  above  has  had  to  do 
certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sym-  mainly  wjth  what  the  Rhodes  scholar  may 
pathetic  understanding  of  our  neighbors,  the  receive  from  his  scholarship.  There  is  an- 
knowledgc  which  travel  gives  is  at  the  best  m-  .  aciwv^  nf  f\x^  ra«.  HThp  crhnlar  tn^^ 
complete.  Illuminating  it  may  be,  but  its  light  ^^"^^  ,f  P^  °^  ^f  ^^Vr  i.  "^^?^°*^  ^ivcs 
is  still  upon  the  surface.  We  need  to  supple-  as  well  as  gets.  Mr.  Wylie  thinks  that  all 
ment  it  with  something  more  intimate  and  pene-  who  know  the  younger  Oxford  of  to-day 
trating ;  something  which  only  friendship  can  ^ould  agree,  "  both  that  it  has  become  in 
give.  Travel  widens  the  outlook,  and  brushes  .1  ^^^  ™L,«.  .,^»^  ^^^^  ^»«.k^i;/<  ;«  ;«.e  .«t««« 
away  the  insularity  that  blurs  the  vision  of  so  ^*^«f.  ^^^cn^  years  more  catho  ic  in  its  sym- 
many,  even  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  in  pathies  and  broader  m  its  outlook,  and  that 
islands;  but  its  work  b  preparatory  and  ca-  the  contribution  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  to 
thardc;  and  when  prejudices  are  cleared  away  ^hat   result  has  been  material,   if  unobtni- 

it  still  remains  for  msight  and  understanding     .      ly     tt     •       ^       j   ^     ^\.       .^  ^\   a* 

to  come  in  and  occupy  their  place.     But  the  ^ivc.       Havmg  regard  to  the  actual  condi- 

surest  way  to  insight,  perhaps  even  the  only  tions  under  which  the  scholarships  are  held, 

sure  way,  is  through  friendships.  And  a  Rhodes  there  is  every  ground  for  hoping  that  those 

scholar  who  spends  three  years  in  the  rare  in-  ^h^  ^^y  have  enjoyed  them  will  be  among 

timacy  which   Oxford  College  life  encourages  ^,  ^  u^      r  J. c a  *^  u-...-  a^^ 

can  hlrdly  fail  to  form  just  inch  friendshipsT-  *«  ^^^  ^^osc  lives  are  found  to  have  done 

friendships  that  count  because  they  open  the  something  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause 

way  to  understanding.  of  justice  and  peace  in  the  world,  that  the 

It    will    indeed    be    strangely    disappointing  q^q  Rh^jes  Foundation  ought  to  be  found, 

if    a    Rhodes    scholarship    does    not   make    at         ,      11  l     r       j ^ -.kl  x^...^^  ^»\.i^^ 

least  for  sanity  of  judgment  and  breadth  of  and  will  be  found,  among  the  forces  making 

sympathy.  for  international  conciliation. 


SCHILLER  AND  THE  GERMANY  OF  TO-DAY 

ONCE  more  the  Germans  have  paid  horn-  The  celebrations  of  1859  and  WS,— the  one 

"^     age  to  their  gr^t  poet.whose  influ-  S-tt^tdX^nl^SUl't^er'.  5^^*? 

ence  at  one  time  deemed  a  waning  force,  ap-  ^^re  the  natural  outburst  of  a  deep  spiritual 

pears  at  least  as  potent  to-day  over  his  coun-  agitation,  which,  though  so  varied  in  the  two 

trymen  as  ever.     A  recent  number  of  the  cases.  Iwre  witness  to  the  crowning  points  of 

Bcriin  Gegenwart  devotes  a  number  of  arti-  Schiller  s  influence.    The  first  commcmorationj 

V  at*.  wf^£c^/«M^(4      «v  ^/i.^  «  i.uj.itr^.  ^*  a,iy  ^^^^  ^£  ^^  long-restTamcd  longing  for  national 

cles  to  the  consideration  of  bchiUer,— on  the  unjty  and  political  freedom,  broke  forth  with 

occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an-  elemental  force;  it  did  honor  to  the  founder  of 

nivcrsary  of  his  birth  (Nov.   lo).     Among  the  idea  of  the  fatherland:  "Contemptible  is 

these  is  ope  by  Professor  Karl  Berger.  who  |.^^rlirht^oV^''"''">^l  tTn^^"/  ^^  ZS^ 

discusses  in  a  tone  of  lofty  appreciation,  be-  ^atjon   of   brothers."     Schiller's   name   was   a 

fitting  his  subject,  what  Schiller  means   to  watchword    and    symbol;    in    him   the    Yaried 

the  Germans  of  the  present.  streams  of  the  popular  heart  united ;  in  him  the 

For  the  third  time,— thus  he  begins.— in  outwardly  disjointed  were  linked  in  spirit  by 

♦k-   ^^..*««   ^t  UoU   ^'^^»«.,.^r    A^a,   r'-,.«^o«  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  common  heritage, 

the  course  of  half  a  antury  the  German  ^^^^^^            ^.^.^^  j^  engendered  that  nnd^ 

people  have  paid  grateful  tribute  to  Schiller  s  j^^  lead  of  the  universally  revered  poet  the  na- 

getiius ;  but  animated  ^ch  time  by  very  dif;  tion.  split  into  fragments,  would  become  a  united 

ferent  feelings  and  aspirations.  people  politically  as  well  as  racially. 
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Totally  difEerent,  we  arc  reminded,  were 
the  impelling  causes  of  the  celebration  of 
May,  1905.  The  commemoration  oi  Schil- 
ler's death  was  really  a  resurrection, — "  he 
whom  the  literary  sextans  had  already  con- 
signed to  '  historic  '  oblivion,  was  joyfully 
acclaimed;  his  significance  revived,  with 
added  force." 

In  those  spring  days  what  had  silently  longr 
been  developing  became  evident  to  all  the  world : 
thai  he  who  had  always  so  nobly  stood  the  test 
in  his  struggles  with  a  dull  world  once  tnore 
cniet^ed  victorious  in  these  last  conflicts.  The 
fruits  of  decades  of  investigation,  thanks  to 
which  Schiller's  image  was  freed  frotn  the  rub- 
bish of  formal  tradition  and  senseless  prejudice, 
were  brought  home  to  the  people-  in  a  flash. 
More  forcefully  and  profoundly  did  the  celebra- 
tion of  1905  penetrate  into  Schiller's  spirit  than 
the  political  one  of  i8S9-  The  unity  of  his  work, 
his  views  and  conduct  of  life  were  revealed  to 
the  people ;  it  was  shown  how  his  personality 
and  his  creations  could  even  to-day, — yea,  pre- 
cisely to-day,— be  a  living  power,  an  inspira- 
tion to  life  and  deeds,  bearing  counsel,  solace, 

and  joy.     Once  more  he  stood  out  as  the  poet  schiller  in  his  prime 

of  the  whole  nation;  not   as  a  political  leader  (Prom  the  palntlDg  br  Gerhardt  von    KUgelgen, 

but  as  the  embodiment   of  what   is  best  in  the    aow   in    rhe   Goethe   UiMPum    at   Fro  nk  tort -out  bc- 
German   genius;    high   priest   of   a    pure,   lofty    Main) 
art ;  the  emancipator  from  the  pettiness  of  the 

commonplace;  pointing  onward  to  the  spiritual  possession,  we  can  quietly  turn  our  thoughts 
onion  of  the  people.  So  powerful  was  the  im-  ^^„  the  lofty  poet  and  gratefully  recall  what 
wession  produced  by  this  new  view  of  the  poet  he  is  and  may  be  to  the  people  of  the  twentieth 
that    the    May    celebration    shone    forth    as    a    century. 

"triumphal   festival  of  idealism."  i*  r  ■  ,  •  .  .      > 

Most  of  us,  continues  this  writer,  gamed 

Germans  still  feel  the  after  effects  of  that    ,  true  insight  into  Schiller's  spirit  through 
fc^'vai.  that  great  festival,  "  a  perfect  reverence  for 

And  if  now,  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth    the  potency  of  his  idealism."    The  older  gen- 
jnbilee  of   Schiller's  birth,  the   waves  do  not    eration  still  living,  "  only  after  having  passed 

xri'iSi ;'„,Sll"'"o':/s3'E .?»?  * ™?h •!>' i>"J -^ »( '-ii>y." ™ look 

generation  cannot  commemorate  an  event   for    "^Ic      with  contentment  upon  a  penod  ot 


generatio..  ._ —  -,-  _^ 

the  second  lime  with  equal  impressiveness.  Four  naturalism, 
years  ago  the  point  was  to  expiate  a  wrong;  Their  souls  now  long  to  reach  greater  heights, 
to-day  no  triumphal  fete  summons  to  demon-  ^here  arises  among  these  thoughtful  GenSans 
firations  of  tumultuous  joy ;  with  peaceful  pleas-     ^  ^^^^-       f^^  ^„  ^^^      ^  j»    ,j        , 

gre.  m  the  proud  consciousness  of  conquered  hining  poetical  elevation  with  truth  to  nature. 
We  have  grown  tired  of  dry  realism.  We  long 
to  again  see  on  the  stage,  in  place  of  the  usual 
empty  characterization  of  characters,  men  and 
women  of  real  human  action,  instead  of  the 
stuffy  little  rooms  and  petty  miseries  to  which 
we  have  grown  so  accustomed,  wide  horizons 
and  great  presentations.  It  is  in  helping  us  to 
these  moods  that  the  author  of  "  Wallenstein  " 
and  of  "Tell"  has  a  revived  signiticance  and 
an  influence  Meadily  increasing  upon  the  crea- 
tive efforts  of  his  countrymen. 

On  the  stage  Schiller  maintains  his  "  in- 
destructible vitality  and  effectiveness."  In 
poetry  and  art, — according  to  Goethe's  well- 
known  saying, — personality  is  everything, 
and  the  German  people  have  grown  the 
more  appreciative  of  Schiller's  art  since  they 
THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  SCHILLER  WAS  BORN  AT  1*^6  comc  to  recognizc  it  as  the  expressioa 
MARBACH  ot  a  hcfoic  idcalism. 
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His  educative  influence  has  not  waned  in  the  ing  influence  of  modern  life,  which  creates  the 

stighlesti  nay,  it  will  grow  with  a  growing  de-  one-sided  specialist  in  a  thousand  shapes,  Schil' 

sire  to  cultivate  the  national  genius.     In  the  ler  places  as  an  ideal  counterpart  the  rounded, 

search   for  new   religious  ideals,  too,  Schiller  complete  man  who  unites  pleasure  and  work, — 

may  be  of  essential  service, — he  without  a  hope  not  b_>'  any  means  substituting  a  world  of  beauty 

of  the  hereafter,  fearlessly  faced  the  terrors  of  and  its  enjoyment  in  place  of  hard,  real  labor, 

this  life,  and  joyously   and   freely   encountered  but   earnestly,   with   perfect   devotion   to    daty, 

them  with  his  lofty  nature.    We  must  remem-  maintaining  the   integrity   of   the    living   soul, 

ber,  too,  his  message  on  the  essence  and  mean-  Such  exhortations  fit  every  a^e,  but  answer  most 

inc  of  esthetic  culture. — a  message  as  new  and  especially  a  craving  of  our  time.    A  royal  road 
important  as  when  it  was  issued.     What  Schil-  '  Schiller  has  not.   indeed,  indicated  to  us :   only 

ler  proclaimed  he  lived;  his  life  was  a  model,  to  him  who  does  not  shun  a  laborious  elevation 

his  character  permeated  with  the  regenerative  of  his  inner  self  can  he  interpret  the  meaning 

force  of  an  artistic  spirit.    As  against  the  stunt-  of  our  comples 


A  NAVY  FOR  OUR  CANADIAN  NEIGHBOR 

the  mother-country;  that  with  so  much 
wealth  within  her  borders  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting it  is  logically  her  ovm ;  that  whereas 
during  her  infant  growth  she  was  willing  to 
accept  the  protection  of  her  parent  across  the 
seas,  now  that  she  is  able  to  Aa  so  she  gladly 
relieves  the  old  country  of  the  burden,  snd 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Canadian  na- 
tion to  have  a  Canadian  navy,  ^th  Canadian 
Dreadnoughts  built  in  Canadian  shipyards 
and  officered  and  manned  by  Canadians. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  navy  is  to  be 
provided  for  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine of  Canada  ranks  fourth  among  the  na- 
tions: it  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
British  navy  for  protection;  and  it  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  reproach  that  the  Dominion 
has  never  contributed  anything  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  navy.  In  early  times  when  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  interco- 
lonial system  of  canals  were  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  as  a  part  of  the  Empire, 
writes  Mr.  Watson  Griffin  in  the  North 
American  Rev'tnv,  "  the  British  people  bore 
HON.  LOUIS  p.  BROBEtm,  Canadian  mimisteb  cp  the  burden  of  the  Imperial  navy  without 
MARINE  AND  FisHEBiEs  grumWing.    and    Canadian   self-respect   was 

^^  ,  satisfied  by  the  argument  that,  in  building  a 

T-'HE  name  Canada  IS  a  synonym  for  pros-  transcontinental  railway,  available  for  the 
*  pEFity.  Everythmg  in  the  land  of  Brit-  rapid  transportation  of  British  soldiers  and 
ish  North  America  is  stamped  with  the  trade-  sailors  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Can- 
mark  of  proEiess.  It  is  true  that  develop-  ada  was  contributing  more  to  the  strength 
ment  has  come  later  to  the  Dominion  than  of  the  Empire  than  it  could  do  by  expending 
to  the  great  republic  south  of  It;  but  that  this  the  same  amount  of  money  on  warships." 
development  has  arrived  no  traveler  This  excuse  is  no  longer  Available:  for,  al- 
through  the  Provinces  can  fail  to  see.  But  though  new  transcontinental  railways  are 
perhaps  the  most  significant  testimony  to  the  nearing  completion  they  are  necessary  neidier 
prosperity  of  our  Northern  neighbor  is  af-  for  the  transportation  of  Imperial  troops  nor  ■ 
forded  by  its  decision  that  the  cost  of  de-  for  the  maintenance  of  Canadian  integrity, 
fending  her  coasts  shall  no  longer  fall  upon        According  to  Mr.  Griffin,  it  was  the  An- 
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glo-Gcrman  scare  that  aroused  public  scnti-  ion  as  to  the  way  in  which  Canadian  money 
mcnt  in  Canada  to  demand  that  the  Domin-  should  be  expended  for  purposes  of  defense, 
ion  Parliament  arrange  for  Canadian  par-  The  Conservative  leader  is  in  favor  of  a 
ticipation  in  Imperial  defense;  and  the  terms  Canadian-built  nav>%  but  many  of  his  fol- 
of  die  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  lowers  consider  that  an  annual  money  pay- 
passed  by  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  ment  to  the  British  Government  would  be 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  temper  of  the  preferable.  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  the  matter,  and  Lord  Milner  have  expressed  the  view 
Two  of  the  paragraphs  read:  that  a  Canadian  navy  would  be  more  satis- 

^     ,,            .„        ,.  „                    .  factory  than  a  money  payment;  and  that  high 

The  House  will  cordially  approve  of  any  nee-  „^„«i\,„^l^  -^^     A^I,;i«l    c;J    t^k^    n     d 

cssary   expenditure    designed    to    promote   the  "^val   authority,   Admiral   Sir  John    C.    R. 

speedy  organization  of  a  Canadian  naval  serv-  Colomb,  called  attention  some  years  ago  to 

ice  in  co-operation  with  and  in  close  relation  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  shipyards  and 

the  Imperial  nayy,  along  the  lines  suggested  at  arspnals  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  Australia, 

the  last  Imperial  conference,  and  m  full  sym-  •'    .           ^  ^u    •   j  x       -ui           j*^*             j 

pathy  with  the  view  that  the  naval  supremacy  Pointing  out  the  indefensible  conditions  under 

of  Britain  is  essential  to  the  security  of  com-  which      every  ship,  however  small;  almost 

merce,  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  the  peace  every  appliance,  however  insignificant;  every 

*'*4^^  world.                                      •  ..      ..   i  gun,  rifle,  or  revolver,  every  pound  of  pow- 

The  House  eotpresses  its  firm  conviction  that     ._,    _„  .  „„„  ,.  „,  .L,..;,_j  <«.  „ i  \,... 

whenever  the  need  arises  the  Canadian  people  <*"'  «"<*  every  shot  required  for  naval  pur- 
will  be  found  ready  and  willing;  to  make  any  poses  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  must  be 
siacrifice  that  is  required  to  give  to  the  Imperial  produced  at  home,  and  pass  over  half  the 
authorities  the  most  loyal  and  hearty  co-opera-  circumference  of  the  globe  to  their  destina- 
tion in  every  movement  for  the  mamtenance  of  .  »  " 
the  honor  of  the  Empire.  """•  t-  •  •  «  i  .  ,.,  , 
„  , .,  1  .  .  f  t  T  L  ^l""'  Gnfiin  thinks  it  altogether  unlikely 
But  while  these  are  the  views  of  the  Lib-  ^^^  sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  abandon  a  pol- 
eral  and  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Domin-  j^  indorsed  by  both  parties  in  the  Canadian 
ion  Par  lament  it  appears  that  among  the  Parliament  and  approved  by  the  British  Gov- 
people  themselves  there  is  considerable  dif-  emment  at  the  Colonial  conference,  but  that 
ference  of  opinion.  The  Freiich-Canadians,  j^e  objections  of  his  own  followers  and  the 
who  number  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Conserva- 
population,  are  loyal  to  the  British  Empire,  jj^^  ^^  ^^  !,;„  ^  f,^,  j„^  ^  ^^„j 

but  they  are  idso  very  jealous  for  Canadian  expenditure  that  the  Canadian  navy  will  not 

autonomy,  and  are     apt  to  be  suspicious  of  „,  the  near  future  add  materially  to  the 

proposals  for  Canadian  participation  m  Im-  strengA  of  the  Empire." 

perial  defense,  fearing  that  Canada  may  be  As  to  the  building  of  the  battleships  in 

dragged  into  unnecessary  and   unjustifiable  Canada,  Mr.  Griffin  says  that  the  safety  of 

wars.      Among  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Canada  lies  "  In  immediately  making  the  Im- 

^ponents  of  the  new  navy  have  been  the  perJal  navy  so  strong  as  to  insure  peace." 
following : 

Canada  does  not  need  naval  protection,  and  before  warships  can  be  built  in  Canada,  ship- 

cannot  afford  the  luxury.  yards  must  begot  ready.    Meanwhile  the  Ger- 

"What  the  West  wants  is  box-cars  and  not  ™»ns  are  building /)r*odn<mpA<*,  and  it  is  feared 

battleships  "  "*''  *"  '^''^  '"^^  "**/  oxin  more  of  those  great 

The  Anglo-German  war  scare  is  "  all  wind  ^JP*  '|l»n  *«  Briash.    .    .    ,    If  the  Brirish 

and  newspaper  talk."  shipyards  are  not  bemg  worked  to  their  full 

The  labor  organizations  of  the  Dominion  are  capacity  it  is  the  duty  of  Canada  in  this  emer- 

opposed  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  f««=y  to  make  up  for  past  neglect  bv  ordering 

nival  purposes.  two  or  three  DrMdito«i7A<*  in  England  whde 

Thefe   can  be  no  danger  of  war   with   the  the  Canadian  shipyards  are  being  got  ready  for 

United   States,  and  the  Americans  will  never  °?*^t'5?-    Canada  should  pay  not  «Mily  the  cost 

permit  any  other  nation  to  invade  Canada,  be-  "f  building  these  Z)rM</«p«<7A/f  m  England  but 

rause  such  an  invasion  would  be  a  violation  of  ?i^  iJ*"?..  ^''1-*='***  ***  mamtaming  thmi.  asking 

the  Monroe  Doctrine  '™  British  Government  to  supply  officers  and 

England  does  not  wed  our  aid.    If  she  ever  ""».  "»"'   Canadians   can  be   trained   for  the 

does  we  will  spend  our  last  cent  and  shed  the  ^"^''*^^- 

last  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins  in  her  defense.  Anj  he  adds:  "  There  is  little  doubt  that 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English-speaking  if  Britain  were  actually  at  war  with  the  pop- 
Conservatives  in  Canada  deprecate  the  idea  ulous,  wealthy,  and  well-organized  German 
"  of  expecting  American  taxpayers  to  pay  for  Empire  or  any  other  great  power,  the  whole 
the  cost  of  protecting  Canada  against  foreign  Canadian  people,  regardless  of  origin  and 
aggression,"  though  they  are  divided  in  opin-  language,  woiih'  support  the  British  cause." 
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EUSAPIA  PALADINO:     AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY 

•TpHE  designation  "  mystery  "  seems  rn  be,  her  adherents  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 

*■       taking  everything  connected  with  the  nf  science  in  the  world  and  is  willing  to  sub- 

Paladino  into  consideration,  the  only  suitable  mit    herself     to    the    criticism    of    another 

one  to  apply  to  the  remarkable  medium  now  hemisphere, — all    this   justifies   the   assertion 

visiting  the  United  States.    That  an  Italian  that  in  Eusapia  Paladino  the  year  nineteen 

peasant-girl  taken,  according  to  her  own  ac-  hundred  and  ten  has  at  least  one  unsolved 

count,  from  her  duties  as  kitchen-maid  to  as-  mysterj-.      In    the    February    Cosmopolitan 

sist    at    a   spiritualistic    seance    held    in    the  the  Signora  tells  the  story  of  her  life  for  the 

house  of  her  employer,  should  give  evidence  first  time. 

of    the   possession    of    powers    so    extraordi-  Her   mother   dying  soon   after    Eusapia's 

nary  that  forthwith  she  is  launched  on  the  hirth,  and  the  child  having  no  female  rela- 

career  of  a  medium ;  that  at  fifty-four,  after  lives,    the    father  placed   the   infant  with    a 

having  "puzzled   the  world  since  she  was  family  near  her  native  village  of  La  Pouillc 

fourteen,"  so  far  from  being  denounced  as  a  When  about  a  year  old  she  had  a  bad  fall, 

fakir  or  a  fraud,  she  is  able  to  count  among  about  which  she  remarks: 

A  dent  was  made  in  my  head,  and  over  this 
dent  the  hair  has  always  been  white.  People 
have  told  me  that  when  I  am  in  the  trance- 
sleep  a  current  of  air  comes  from  the  denl,  that 
I  he  air  is  cold,  and  that  it  has  a  connection  with 
the  things  that  happen  during  the  seances.  It 
may  be  sb ;  I  do  not  know. 

She  seems  to  have  had  a  hard  life  as  a 
child.  Her  father  was  killed  by  brigands 
when  she  was  less  than  ten;  and  the  family 
with  whom  she  had  been  placed  becoming  in- 
different to  her,  she  entered  the  household 
of  a  childless  couple  who  wished  to  adopt 
her. 

Eusapia  ran  away  from  this  couple,  made 
her  way  to  Naples,  was  taken  in  by  a  family 
in  that  city,  who  told  her  she  could  stay  with 
them  if  she  "  worked  hard  enough."  Learn- 
ing that  she  was  to  be  put  in  a  convent,  she 
determined  to  run  away  again,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  was  to  determine  the 
whole  course  of  her  future  life.  This  was 
her  debut  as  a  medium,  which  she  describes 
thus: 

In  the  front  rooms  of  the  house  there  was 
company.  I  heard  much  talk  and  laughter  as  I 
cleaned  the  pans.  .  .  .  Suddenly  my  name  was 
called, — "Eusapia!  ^usapia!"  I  went  to  the 
door  of  the  brightly  lighted  room,  thinking  that 
I  hey  wanted  me  to  bring  them  soniethine, 
"Wash* your  hands,  take  off  your  apron,  brush 
your  hair,  and  come  in  here,"  they  commanded. 
I  obeyed  them  in  wonder. 

They  were  sitting  round  a  small  table.    Their 

hands  were  on  It,  with  their  lingers  touching. 

Two  of  them  moved  aside  for  me,  and  I  was 

told   to  do  as   they  were  doing.     "  She  is  a 

strange  girl."  said  mv  mistress  to  a  gentleman. 

•■  Perhaps  she  can  help  us.    We  will  see."    The 

lamps  were  turned  down,  and  we  sat  in  silence. 

.    .    .    I  began  to  have  a  half-diziy  feeling,  a 

swimming   of    tlie   head.      My   arms   and   bodjr 

CoM'iiini'iViiiiinwcirJe.  ti.t.  seemed  to  stiffen  and  shake,  as  if  from  a  burst- 

ECSAPIA  I'Ai.AiHNo  ing  forcc  pushing   for   release.     It   was   almost 

IAb  »(.»  ■ppeared  In  Sew  York  In  Ivi-enibiT  iQstl        pain    at    first.      But    relief    came.      I    breathed 
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PAUUJINO     ■LEVrTATING"    A    TABLE 

I A  pbntogrHph  (ikeD  without  ttarnlDg  Bhows.  HCMrdlag  to  Fiofessor  Leuba,  Ihe  medium  Ittllni  tbe  table 

by  Ditaral.  mascular  means) 

easily  again,  and  looked  up  at  the  others,  who  cabinets,    but    (hey    were    provided,    and    now, 

had    risen    and    were    speaking    eagerly.      The  from  habit,  I  have  come  lo  expect  them  at  my 

gentleman  was  saying,  "It  ii  amazing;  it  is  a  seances.    I  have  been  asked,  iao,  wby  I  prefer 

miracle."  darkness   to   light.     My   answer    is   much  the 

I  was  as  astonished  as  they.     I  could  not  be-  same.     In  the  beginning,  when  they  wanted  to 

lieve  that  I,  Eusapia,  the  dish-washer,  had  done  get  good   results   they  turned  down   the  lamps, 

things  that  the  clever  gentleman  called  miracles.  .    .    .    and  now  I  have  grown  to  want  the  dark- 

They   told   me  about   these   things.      They   said  ness.     ...     I  have  been  asked  many  times  for 

that  the  four  legs  of  the  table  had  risen   from  my  own  explanation,  but  I  have  none.     I  know 

the  floor  at  once,  that  some  books,  untouched  only  that  1  can  feel  the  force;  that  it  seems  to 

by  anybody,  had  moved  about,  that  a  decanter  flow  out  of  nie;  and  that  I  obtain  it  in  part  from 

of  wine  on  a  side-table  had  risen  in  the  air.  others.     .     .     .     Perhaps  some  day  we  will  know 

Eusapia  was  now  rcHevcd  of  her  kitchen  f  "'^"t  this  force     Only  God  and  His  people 

1           ■  1    T  ■       1            ■        -  i  I           ■  know  now.  and,  perhaps, — the  devil. 

work,  and  had  simply  to  sit  with  her  mistress  ,-.,    ,                  _    i_     u      l        l              ■ 

juiLj-i^u                  .i..i._  Of  the  many  attacks  that  have  been  made 

and  be  looked  at  by  the  curious    but  she  le-  ,-        -nij'i        a              c    l 

...1    ..              '. jiL  on  Lusapia  Paladmos  bona  fides  one  of  the 

lates  that  she  was  not  enamored  or  her  new-  ^  ,                        ■     .l     i 

,        ,       .     .              ,                  ■        .     I „  most  trenchant  appears  in  the  January  issue 

found  notoriety,  and  was  anxious  to  become  ,   „            •      c           l               in    c     i 

\        1  of  Putnam  s,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  James 

a  laundress.                                            „  j^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Psychological  Labora- 

apeaking  of  her  mam  testations,  she  says  _  „        »*         /-  Ti           r           ,    l 

■     "^  L    "         1             L    .      u       I  L            _  tory  at  Bryn   Mawr  Collcee.     In   1905,  he 

that  the      results  are  best  when  I  have  sym-  ,/             ■"      ^        u      l     ■  ■          n      i  1 

.                          I  am  an  instrument    to  be  "^'        "    r  tench   physicians,    Ur.   Jules 

t       j     '     *  1.,'                       cu          1  ■'  Courtier  and    Dr.    Yourievitch,    backed    by 

played  upon  like  a  piano.     She  explains  cer-  ,,      -.,^••10      li-                 ij 

.am  co.,di.ions  at  he,  ,e.n«,,  .0  wKich  ob-  *'  Insmu.  &n.r.l  Psycholog.qu,.  ,c»l,.d 

jtnion  has  Ixtn  made,  as  follows:  ")  ,.'!"''"''!"     "     forou,,!,     ■nv=l|g.t,on 

■'  ,  ,         ,            .    .           ,     .                        .1  of  this  medium.      1  hei'   were  aided  by  the 

I  have  beoi  asked  why  1  always  request  the  .           Proiewor      Curie       D'Arsonval      the 

cabinet.     This  is  because   I   am   accustomed   to  '«^  .  .'^^'"'^i.     >-"/,■„         "rsojivai      tne 

it.     .     .     <    In  the  first  days  1  knew  nothing  of  physicist,  and   Prof.   H.   Herjison  of   Ihe  Lot- 
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lege  de  France.     Professor  Leuba  rests  his  stance  was  raised  from  the  floor  and  remained 

case  on  the  report  of  this  committee,  whose  *"  J^^  2***  several  seconds. 

»       .        .     <i    J     v^  J    ^     L     ^k  ^        A  photograph  taken  without  warning  shows 

investigation   is      admitted   to   be  the   most  Eusapia's  left  hand  held  against  one  corner  of 

protracted,  careful,  and  exact  that  has  yet  the  table  and  four  fingers  of  her  right  hand 

been  carried  out."     We  condense  some  of  strongly  pressed  near  the  t>ppo8ite  side.    Thus 

the   more   interesting  passages  of   Professor  ^\  movement  of  the  table  is  found  to  be  quite 

I      K  *        f'rJ   •  natural.    .    .    .    From    that    moment    she    re- 

i^euDa  s  article:  fused  to  be  photographed  without  wa^iing. 

Rusapia  usually  sat  at  the  head  of  a  table 
weighing  about  fifteen  pounds.    The  observers        Professor  Leuba  points  out  what  he  con- 
placed  themselves  around  the  table,  the  one  at  sjjgrs  are  sufficiently  cogent  reasons  for  the 
her  right  controlling  her  right  side,  and  the  one        .  ^  /  ^  •  i         •    ^u  j*       »      ' 
at  her  left  her  left  side.     They  were  to  keep  existence  of  tnckeiy  m  the  medium  s  seances ; 

in  contact  with  her,  han<J  with  hand,  foot  with  and  he  suggests  that  if  Eusapia  again  per- 
foot.  and  whenever  poss'ble,  knee  against  knee,  forms    before    a   committee    of   experts    she 
Behind  her  there  was  a  cI-  set  or  cabinet  closed  sj^o^ij  j^  ^  ^nder  one  of  the  following  con- 
in  front  with  a  curtain,     i  o  the  left  of  the  cab-  ...  «  *x«  ^  ^^11 
inet  stood  a  three-legged  stand  weighing  about  ditions:         ITie  performances  to  take  place 
two  pounds.  m  full  daylight;  or,  flashlight  photographs 
The  following  are  instances  of  her  most  re-  to  be  taken  without  warning;  or,  a  satisfac- 
markable     achievements.      She    several    times  ^       ^^n^rol  of  hands  and  feet;  or,  disregard- 
caused  the  stand  placed  at  the  left  of  the  cab-  •     V,i      ^  1 1       1  ^   ^i.       ^     j       1  ^  •      u 
inet,  about  one  yard  from  h«^r  chair,  to  move  *"g  ^^^  ^a*>le,   let  the  stand,  clay,  etc,   be. 
not  only  toward  her  but  also  away  from  her.  placed  two  yards  or  more  away   from  the 
*    Once  she  consented,  against  her  wont,  to  let  medium." 

her  feet  be  tied  to  the  feet  of  her  chair,  and        ^  opposed  to  Professor  Leuba's  views,  it 

her  wrists  to  the  wrists  of  the  controllers  on  .         if.  i:»         •     t>  1   j-       ^  •    j 

each  side  of  her.    The  sUnd  was  'placed  twenty  ^  only  fair  to  iLusapia  Paladino  to  remind 

inches  away  to  the  left  of  her  chair.    In  these  that   among   those   who   believe   her'  to    be 

circumstances  the  stand  was  seerfby  Dr.  Courtier  "  possessed  of  some  form  of  a  supernormal 

to  rise  from  the  floor,  ascend  to  the  height  of  ^^„,^^  >»  „^^  ^^^  «^..^*.^n«-.j  *^  ^^^,  '^..•.  ;« 

Professor  Curie's  shoulder,  turn  itself  upside  P^^f*^'  .  ^'^^  men  accustomed  to  carry  out  in- 

down  in  the  air,  and,  having  described*  a  grace-  vestigations  of  the  most  searching  nature, — 

ful  curve,  place  itself  flat  on  the  table  in  front  scientists    like    Sir    William    CrooKes,    Sir 

*"  At "eadl^of  four  of  the  stances  a  t^ble,  having  ^^'\^^  Lodge,  Prof«»or  Schiaparelli,  Ocho- 

on  it  a  weight  of  twenty-one  pounds,  in  one  in-  rowicz,  Wagner,  Richet,  Gerosa,  Ermacora. 


HOW  DREAMS  ARE  CONTROLLED 

T^    B.  ALDRICH  in  his  sonnet  to  Sleep  was  practiced  in  Italy  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 

•   says:  centur)'.     In  this  connection  Dr.  Dumas  re- 

When  to  soft  Sleep  we  give  ourselves  away,  ni^rks: 
And  in  a  dream  as  in  a  fairy  bark,               '  Although   modem   incubadons   have   not  the 
Drift  on  and  on  through  the  enchanted  dark  s^nie  solemnity  as  those  of  Epidaurus,  the  sup- 
To  purple  daybreak.— httle  thought  we  pay  pHants    stiU    find    in    the    sanctuary    sufficient 
To  that  sweet  bitter  world  we  know  by  day.  [mages,  odors,  and  pious  emotions  to  prepare 

If.  however.  Dr.  Georges  Dumas  is  cor-  ^^\^  divine  dreams;  and  if  they  suorecd  in 

-^*  L  k:«  j^j.\^*L ^'^-.j-^         u^  seeing  their  God  it  is  as  the  faithful  of  Asde- 

rect  in  his  deductions,  we  in  our  dreams  have  pios,\ithout  mvstery,  by  the  sole  force  of  the 

much  ^Mio  with  the  world  of  our  waking  suggestions  which  they  impose  on  themselves 

hour^  ^n  the  Rrt*ue  de  Paris  this  author  has  or  of  the  obsessions  which  haunt  them.    .    .    . 

a  sk^larly  interesting  paper  under  the  head-  J^^  «"«"  ^^^  s^!^  ^'^^  their  dreams  or  essay 

't:CZ   » «  u        rfc              A       r^             j  »»  /  a»  to  do  so  are  precisely  those  who  attach  to  them 

ing,      Hou'  Ureams  Arc  Uovemed      (Com-  ^  religious  sense  and  a  sort  of  absolute  worth. 

ment  on  Gouverne  les  Rrves).     He  takes  his  The  direction  of  dreams  can  be  successful  only 

readers  back  to  the   times  of  the  ancients,  i^  ^he  drcHm  appears  more  true  than  the  reality, 

shows  what  careful  preparations  were  made  Altogether  apart  from  the  religious  aspect 

by  those  who  sought   revelations   from   the  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Dumas  discusses  the  ques- 

gods,  in  the  matters  of  conduct,  of  diet,  or  of  tion,  **  What  is  it  to  dream?  "     He  says: 

fasting,  and  describes  the  practice  of  incuba-  The  sleeper  is  not  insensible  to  the  impres- 

tion,— the  act  of  sleepfng  in  a  temple  or  simi-  sions   of   the   senses:   he   perceives  confusedly 

lar  sacred  place  in  order  to  receive  in  dreams  ^'»*^^^  .^"^  shadows,  sounds,  odors,  't)ntacts,  and 

^:a   ^^  ^vrx.^r.^..*«:^».Vr.c    ^.-^r,^    ♦V.-*   ^ .'...'.^.v.'.o  J^cnsatioHS  that  are  a  part  of  his  organic  life; 

•id   or  communications   from   the  divinities,  ,,^  retains  most  of  the  time  in  the  course  of  his 

Incidenully  it  may  be  stated  that  incubation  dreams  the  sentiments  habitual  to  him,  4iis  loves 
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and  his  hates,  his  hopes  and  his  fears;  and  he  ing  invalids.     His- desire  was  to  cure,  and 

reahzes  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  „o^hing  further.     He  had  not  for  a  moment 

...    A   dream  is  a  tumuhuous  disorder  in  ^i        u^     r  ^i.            .,  ...         .       ,    «  uiuuicut 

which  the  images  attract  for  the  simple  reason  thought  ot  the  possibility  of  a  healthy  per- 

that  they  resemble,  or  have  been  joined  in,  a  son  directing  his  dreams.    At  the  end  of  the 

past  experience.  nineteenth  century   Hervcy  dc   Saint-Denis 

Ph3rsicians  well   know  the  serious  effect  investigated  the  subject,  and  after  long  ob- 

that  disturbing  dreams  have  upon  nervous  scrvations  claimed  to  be  able  to  modify  the 

and    impressionable    natures.      Grave    dis-  course  of  his  dreams  by  the  simple  effort  of 

orders  have  not  infrequently  resulted  from  Ws  will,  just  as  easily  as  he  in  his  waking 

repeated  nightmares.    In  1897  Dr.  Sante  de  hours  could  change  the  direction  of  his  steps 

Santis,  of  Rome,  reported  several  cases  of  of  Ac  subject  of  a  conversation.     He  hap- 

madness    attributable    to    this    cause ;    and,  Pi'y  utilised  the  well-known  laws  of  the  as- 

shortly  after.  Dr.  Leonard  Q)ming,  of  New  sodation  of   ideas.     If  a  particular   sensa- 

York,  assigned  to  a  similar  origin  certain  ^<m*, — the  perfume  of  a  rose,  or  the  sound  of 

cases  of  melancholia  and  hysteria.    To  con-  *  piano,— could  in  a  state  of  wakefulness 

trol  the  dreams  of  such  subjects  would  be  cause  one  to  think  of  the  person  who  held 

to  bring  them  peace,  equilibrium,  and  health;  ^^^  rose  in  the  hand  or  who  played  the  piano, 

and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  achieving  such  ^^^Y  could  not  similar  associations  be  created 

an  end  that  Dr.  Corning  undertook  the  in-  artificially  to  evoke  in  a  sleeper  the  remem- 

terestfng  experiments  the  details  of  which  he  brance  pf^  a  person  or  of  an  act?     One  of 

contributed  to  the  Medical  Record  of  Jan-  bis  experiments  on  these  lines  Hervey  de- 

uary  21,   1899.     Even  before  Coming,  "a  scribes  thus: 

very  simple  means  to  act  upon,  if  not  to  di-  n^^n,^  .^f*;.,^  -,>..*  *^-  ^r         •       l       t 

J.     A              LJL                 ij        Aixj  oetore  setting  out  for  Vivarais,  where  I  was 

rect,    dreams   had    been    employed.      Alfred  to  spend  some  weeks,  I  bought  a  certain  per- 

Maury  (as  he  relates  in  his  Le  SommeU  et  fume,  and  was  carefnl  not  to  open  the  vial  be- 

les   Reves),    while    asleep,    inhaled    eau    de  for«  arriving  at  my  destination.    While  at  Viva- 

Cologne,  administered  by  an  assistant ;  forth-  ra'nVerffi  ^'^n  'ThJTy  T  «;%u™  7. 

With  he  dreamed  that  he  was  at  the  hair-  vial   was   hermetically   closed,   and    for    some 

dresser's."     Coming  employed  external  sen-  months  it  remained  in  the  dqrths  of  a  cupboard, 

sations  to  provoke  dreams;  and,  "  desiring  ^  ^t"f^  I  handed  it  to  a  servant^  who  was  in 

to  act  on  the  profound  dispositions  of,  his  ^'n'd  d&ed^rt?s^„Tkle^.7ew Vop'T  o?£ 

subjects,  he  made  use  ot  musical  sensations  perfume  upon  my  pillow  some  morning  when  I 

capable   of   producing   agreeable   emotions."  was  sleeping  soundly.    .    .    .    Eisht  or  ten  days 

He  employed  the  cromatoscope  also.     Under  P^sed.    My  dreams,  recorded  ea<5  morning,  be- 

the  double  influence  of  music  and  pleasing  "^^it  ''^^n'^Ty^A^^!^^^         IPlZl^^ 

•  U-.1     L  II     •     ^«           /       J'          ^  in  ine  meantime  bad  not  again  been  touched.) 

images  nightly  hallucinations  of  a  disagree-  At  last  a  night  came  when  I  believed  myself  re- 

able  nature  became  transformed  into  pleas-  turned  to  the  district  I  had  visited  in  the  prc- 

ant    dreams.      After    several    seances    long-  ^°**L ^^V'    '^^e  mountains,  studded  with  great 

standing  nervous  troubles  disaoDcared      The  fn«s"iut-trees.  stood  before  me;  and  one  par- 

sranaing  nervous  trouDies  aisapinarea.     i  ne  Ocular  rock  of  basalt  was  so  dearly  defined  ^t 

following  noteworthy  case  is  ated :  I  could  have  pictured  it  to  the  smallest  detail 

T    ««•  «-;fi,*^  5«»*^Tw.ro**  «r.r  «  «i«f*^«     w-  P^^"  °?  awakcning  I  recognized  the  odor  of 

U  was  naAcr  intemperate  nor  a  glutton.    He  the  perfume  with  which  my  pillow  had  been 

had  a  good  digestion  and  ate  heartily,  but  for  moistened.                                   f»*"w  uau  occn 

twenty  years  had  been  troubled  each  night  with 

horrible  dreams,  of  which  he  retoined  harrow-  Hervey    repeated    his    experiments    with 

mg  recollections.     Superstitious  by  nature  and  ^-.u^.. .  u-    *^u    'j     i..      ^^i^^'uciub    wun 

sensitive  to  all  the  dissonances  of  life,  he  came  ^^^^^  subjects  besides  hunself,  and  witTi  other 

at  last  to  see  sinister  presages  in  all  his  visions,  perfumes,  the  results  being  equally  success- 

S^toSpif  fouS  Srwarl^^wtue^lS  ^    "«  noted    however,  that  if  aK,re  than 

falling  asleep,  due  doubtless  to  the  novelty  of  ^^^".  ^^  ^*S"^  ^^^  were  used  there  was  a 

the  ejq>erience.     Gradually  his  respiration  be-  certain  confusion  in  their  eflFects,  and    fur- 

"^J^.^^^  ^r^^^'^^^'^'fu^^^'^l  felUandhc  ther,  that  if  used  too  often  they  lost' their 

slept.    .    .    .    Questioned  the  next  morning,  he  iir- u          •          /       "i^j^  *wt  lucir 

stated  that  he  had  dreamed  more,  perhaps,  than  P<>wer.     With  music,  and  even  with  the  sen- 

on  preceding  nights,  but  that  in  place  of  the  sations  of  his  palate,  Hervey  obtained  even 

horrible  carnivals  formeriy  his  nightly  lot,  he    mnr^  hnHJanf  r#>c.i1fc      T* ^t    ^^  ^ 

had  had  dreams  of  the  most  agieSabfe  nature.  T^  *^"/ ^   u-  ^      u  V  ^*^™  ^'"^  ^  ^^" 

The  treatment  being  continued,  he  experienced  <^iuac  with  him  that      by  means  of  certain 

deli^tful   dreams   without  the   aid   of   either  images  and   sensations   well   determined   be- 

music  or  chromatoscope.  fo,,h3„d  m  j^  j^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Corning  was»  '^f  course,  engaged  in  treat-  the  visions  of  the  night  watches. 
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A  COMMON-SENSE  PLAN  TO  SAVE  THE  FORESTS 
OF  THE  NATION 

located  in  Minneapolis.  .  .  .  From  that  day 
to  this  he  has  been  a  forest  man,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  one  is  better  qualified  by  reason 
of  experience,  observation,  and  education  to 
speak  on  all  subjects  dealing  with  intelligent 
forestry. 

In  suggesting  a  plan  whereby  conservation 
and  reforesting  may  be  accomplished,  Mr. 
Walker  says: 

Any  practical  plan  must  take  into  accotmt  the 
conditions  which  have  been  controlling  factors 
in  the  wasting  and  destruction  of  the  past. 
One-half  of  the  original  supply  of  timber  has 
been  denuded  and  wasted,  leaving  four-tenths 
of  the  original  supply  in  private  hands,  and  only 
one-tenth  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
mostly  in  the  forest  reserves,  and  mostly  diffi- 
cult of  access.  These  inherited  conditions,  the 
higher- priced  timber,  and  the  low  price  of  Com- 
mon lumber,  free  trade  with  Canada,  scattered 
ownership,  and  the  prejudice  against  the  lum- 
ber   industry, — all    make    a    most    complicated 

Mr.    Walker    maintains,    however,    that 

"  conservation   and    reproduction  can   be  BO 

extensively  carried  on  that  it  will  supply  the 

demands  of  the  future  to  a  reasonable  extent, 

and  that  at  prices  that  will  not  be  prohibitive 

or  very  excessive."     But  any  successful  plan 

"  must  involve  co-operation  between  the  pub- 

HON.  T   B.  wALKFji.  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  I'c  generally,  including  the  general  govem- 

(A  lumbermid  of  experience  who  baa  a  practical    "cnt    and   the' timber  States  and  counties. 

conterTBtioD  paiic-y  of  tiia  owo)  and  the  timber-land  owners,,  or  at  least  those 

engaged  in  the  production  of  lumber."     To 

EXCELLENT  as  has  been  the  work  done   quote  Mr,  Walker  further: 

'-'     by    the    Forest    Service,    the    fact    that       Conservation  can  be  made  practicable  only  by 

four-fifths  of  the  nation's   forests  arc  con-    handling  the  timber  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 

trolled  by  private  owners  calls  for  compre-    *° J'^"?"'  'fi^heavy  expenditures  for  a  com- 

.       •      %     -i     •        •  I  •        plete  millmg  plant   sumciently  Urge  to   make 

hensive  legislation,  m  regard  to  conservation    ,he  production  of  lumber  economical  and  con- 

and   reforesting,  so  that   the  source  of   the    servative,  and  which  must  be  supplied  with  an 

country's  future  supply  may  not  be  irretriev-    area   of   timber   large   enough   to   last   for   one 

ably    jeopardized.      Forestry    is    an    art,    a  '^;|"'"8   ^°\  .*°"y  ■""  ^^^  y*""-.    ™s   t".";' 

■        '     "^ ,      ■              i_            '              i_  should  contam  so  much  more  timber  than  will 

science,  a  business,--4iowever  one  chooses  to  ^  necessary  to  furnish  logs  for  the  first  cutting 

regard    it, — of    which    the    ordinary    citizen  that  a  considerable   fractional  part  can  be  left 

knows     comparatively     little;      if     therefore  of  ihe  smaller  and   medium  frees   to   equal   30 

hfhnnvM  him  to  take  uooH  heed  M'hpn  an  ex-  ^^  *°  P^""  '*"'■   °^   **   standing  timber   to  be 

behooves  mm  to  taice  gooa  need  «nen  an  ex  ,_,j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  growth.     This,  when  added  to 

pert  on  the  subject  otters  warnings  and  sug-  ,he  new  and  cultivated  growth,  will  make,  in 

Ecstions.      In   the   January   Sunset   is  a   plea  the  course  of  the  forty  or  fifty  years,  an  amount 

for  the  regulation  of  privately  owned  forests  of  timber  for  a  second  round  of  cutting  equal 

bv  the   Hon.  T.   B.  Walker,  of  whom  the  *"•  "'  s:"""'"  "*="■  "«^  °"8<"*'  "^"^ 

editor  of  that  magazine  says:  This  will  involve  "an  expensive  and  ex- 

,     ,    ,.  .         i,r      iif  11       1.  tended    system   of    forest   protection   against 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Jlr.  Walker  has  ,  u    r     *'  &     ■">■ 

been    on    intimate   and    friendly    relations    with  damage  by  tire. 

forests   in   all   their  phases,   and   he   handles  a        The  entrance  upon  methods  of  clearing  away 

thousand-acre  tract  of  sugar-pine  trees  with  the  leave?,  concsj  brush,  and  small  trees;  filling  the 

same   intimate   knowledge   that   a   g'^od   poultry  hollow    butts    with    dirt :    trimming    up    small 

farmer  i^howi  in  dealing  with  a  flock  of  hying  trees ;    replanting   or    seeding   where   trees    are 

hen5.    Mr.  Walker  went  to  Minnesota  in  1862  aitd  sufficiently'  sc.ittered  to   make  room   for  more; 
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also  to  dear  out  and  replant  or  seed  the  open  stock  and  bonded  securities  should  be  subject  to 
brush  areas, — this  means  to  begin  the  reforest-  their  approval,  by  means  of  which  excessive 
ing  with  protection  and  carr>;  it  on  through  all  issues  or  watered  stocks  and  bonds  could  not 
the  present  forests  and  continue  it  indefinitely  prevail.  It  should  have,  through  the  assistance 
as  a  permanent  policy.  Then,  as  the  land  is  of  the  forestry  department  of  the  State  or  gen- 
cut  over,  to  make  a  complete  clearing  of  the  eral  government,  supervision  or  approval  of 
refuse  and  of  the  needles  and  brush  as  far  as  forestry  methods,  including  protecting  the 
needed,  and  to  enter  upon  an  extended  and  timber  ^gainst  fire,  reforesting,  and  conserv- 
complete  system  of  timber  cultivation,  as  well  ative  methods  of  logging  and  lumbering.  The 
as  of  protection  of  the  stock  left  standing  by  the  price  of  lumber  might  be  agreed  upon,  and  such 
first  cutting.  prices  maintained  by  agreement  or  by  the  au- 
-  -  .  1  »  »*-  ^mr  i«  •  thority  of  the  commission,  under  penalties. 
Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Walker  is  ^,  .                                           , 

that  "  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  ^'V?  "^?y  ^PP^^''  ^^  ^.™  ^^  ^"^  >^^?'- 
and  probably  less,  successful  conservation  ran  table  interference  with  the  lumber  in- 
will  furnish  lumber  of  all  grades  at  less  dustry;  but,  as  Mr.  Walker  says, 
prices  than-  it  will  if  not  entered  upon  with-  If  the  public  can  rightfully  regulate  the  bank- 
out  much  further  delay."  Such  plan  or  ^"^  business  as  to  capitalization  andmanage- 
*u  J  -.  -.  "  u  J  I  *•  X-  *u  ur^  ment,  to  control  the  rates  and  conditions  for 
method  niust     be  made  to  satisfy  the  public,  Xo;^{r^^  money  and  receiving  deposits;  and  can 

and  at  the  same  time   to   furnish   a  means  also  control  insurance  companies  and  limit  and 

whereby    the   lumbermen    can    satisfactorily  prescribe  the  rates;  if  the  size  and  quality  of 

practice  conservation."  f^e   |oaf   of   bread   of  the  baker   an   be  de- 

r^                 L     1 J   •                ^                    •    •  termined ;  and  in  many  other  industries  and  oc- 

U)ngrcss  should  inaugurate  a  commission  cupations  the  pubUc  can  intervene  and  protect 

somewhat  simdar  to  that  for  mtcrstate  com-  the  public  interests,  why  not  to  an  equal  extent 

merce,  which  should  have  take  measures  to  provide  against  the  waste  and 

destruction     of     the    second    most     important 

authority    to    supervise    the    organization    oi  necessity  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 

lumber  companies,  and  the  amount  of  capital  people? 


HOW    TO    IMPROVE    OUR    SOUTH     AMERICAN 

TRADE 

npHE  old  adage,  "  There  are  none  so  blind  who  has  a  close  and  practical  acquaintance 

as  those  who  will  not  sec,"  has  never  with  his  subject.    He  sets  forth  some  of  the 

been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  reasons  why  our  trade  with  our  southern 

attitude  of   the   merchants   of   the   United  neighbors  is  so  meager,  and  o£Fers  certain 

States  toward  South  American  trade.    They  suggestions  as  to  its  improvement, 

have  watched  with  satisfaction,  writes  Pro-  The  chief  rivals  of  the  United  States  in 

fessor  William  R,  Shepherd  in  the  Political  Soiith  America  are  England  and  Germany, 

Science  Quarterly,  the  American  "  invasion "  and    the   most    powerful    competitor    to    be 

of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  proportion  reckoned   with    is   the  German.     He   takes 

as  the  sale  of  their  commodities  has  netted  care  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly,  in  ad- 

a  fair  amount  of  profit,  they  have  fostered  vance,  with  the  language  of  the  country,  its 

their  business  interests  in  those  continents,  customs,  its  needs,  and  its  economic  condi- 

But,  favored  with  astounding  success  east-  tions  in  general. 

ward  and  westward,  and  enjoying  a  huge  Hc  learns  also  the  languages  of  his  principal 

and  lucrative  market  at  home,  they  have  be-  competitors  In  that  market.    .    .    .    Tactful  and 

come  relatively  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  complaisant  as  regards  native  sympathies  and 

trade  of  a  great  region  to  the  southward  is  S'l^^te  o^^ot^^^^^^^^                         "I!^m  1?'"^ 

^11.              ^            ^     r?                 II  •        J      II  voke  their  antagonism.    Rather  than  hold  him- 

falhng  a  prey  to  the  European      invader,  self  socially  aloof,  he  will  marry  into  a  native 

They  seem  to  think,  "Whenever  we  want  family;  but,  although  he  may  identify  himself 

the  trade  of  South  America,  we  can  easily  ^Jtb  the  interests  of  the  coumry  he  prudently 

get  it."     They  may,  however,  discover  too  f>4*^»""  ^''''^i^TtL?.fIl\V^''^u^  '"^-'^  P""^'" 

r^^,    ^t             i''.       ,^'              .  tics.    ...     He  investigates  with  patient  care 

late  that  the  market  m  that  quarter  is  pre-  all  phases  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  sit- 

empted.     Professor  Shepherd  has  made  scv-  nation  which  may  be  of  service  to  him.    .    .    . 

eral  visits  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  P]?"*  ^^\^^  ^^^  ^^^  requirements  of  caution  and 

er..i»K«^n  o/^r%«>;»*.^«.    ^^   ♦K««.  K.'e  ^k<.«.^ro«^;^^<,  deliberation   are   satisfied,   he   locates   his  busi- 

southcrn  continent,  so  that  his  ob^rvations  ^^^s.  or  places  his  investment,  with  a  degree  of 

are  especially  valuable  as  coming  from  one  shrewdness  that  does  him  credit.    .    .    .    T 
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was  when  the  English  were  known  as  the  na-  thin  boards    .    .     .     are  filled  with  heavy  mer- 

tion    of    shopkeepers,   with    all    the    obsequious  chandise  and  dispatched  to  some  point  in  South 

arts  that  distinguish   the  craft.     Now  the  title  America,  only  to  be  broken  open,  either  acci- 

seems  to  be  passing  to  the  Germans.  dentally    or    mtentionally    by    thieving    freight- 
By  w^y  of  contrast,   Professor  Shepherd 

points  out  certain  traits  and  practices  of  the  (3)    The    third    of    the    false   notions  b 

German's  American   rival,   and  calls  atten-  "  the  belief  that  the  American  article  is  the 

•tion   to  three   false  notions   that  check  our  best  in  the  world  and  must  commend  itself 

South   American    trade.      ( i )    The   idea   is  spontaneously  wherever  it  goes." 

held  that  **  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ameri-  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  belief  may  be  well 

ca  are  scarcely  half  civilized."  founded;  but  this  idea  of  the  universal  supc- 

.  riority    of    American    materials   and    American 

Not  mfrequently  the  American  capitalist  dc-  workmanship  over  anything  of  a  like  sort  which 

clinch  to  mvest  his  money  in   South  American  can  be   furnished  bv   Europe  is   fast  becoming 

enterprises  because  he  believes  that  it  will  not  a  more  or  less  gratuitous  assumption, 

be  protected.    If  we  knew  more  about  that  con-  t               *        e       % 

tinent  and  its  peoples,  the  injustice  of  such  an  In  the  way  of  suggestions  for  the  dcvciop- 

attitude   of   mind   would   be   apparent   enough,  ment  of  our  South  American  commerce,  Pro- 

^"i^if?L^"u^^'''"^"''?P*****^^^l^K^^^^  fessor    Shepherd    first    proposes    that    "we 

cial  difficulty  in  securing  profitable  returns  from  ^                 .''.        ,            •       ^-     i     m     r      i  •  i 

their  investments,  and  they  do  so  without  in-  Stop  committmg  the  various  faults     of  which 

voking  the  aid  of  warships  and  without  con-  we  have  been  guilty  and  **  profit  by  the  ex- 

niving  at  revolutions.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  amples  of  our  European  rivals."     We  shall 

a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  comment  that  the  ^^  g^i^  ^^  ^^^^^          ^          f  ^         j    ^ 

corrupt  conduct  of  Americans  in  many  parts  of  ^  ^t        •              j         i_   j      /          l     • 

the  southern  continent  has  served  to  injure  the  ^"^  views  and  methods  of  our  business  men 

good  name  of  the  United  States  and  to  awaken  undergo  a  change  which  will  enable   them 

a  corresponding  distrust  of  us  in  the  minds  of  to  cope  successfully  with  their  rivals  in  gen- 

the  South  Americans  themselves.  ^^^j^  3„j  ^j^j,  ^^e  Germans  in  particular." 

(2)  The  second  false  notion  is  **  that  the  There  arc  three  things  we  ought  to  do: 

American   way  of   doing  business   is  neces-  r,,,     /.       .                    ,           ,    ^      ,      . 

*«..;u,  #.k-.  k-^»  ;«  »k-  .nZ^\A  »»  The  first  is  to  get  a  thorough  first-hand  ac- 

sarily  the  best  m  the  world.  quaintance    with    South    American    conditions. 

In  common  with  this  spirit  are  the  ideas,  first.  The  second  is  to  make  a  careful  examination 

that  if  the  South  Americans  want  our  goods  of  the  examples  set  by  our  European  competi- 

they  should  simply  send  for  them;  and,  second,  tors  in  the  conviction  that  we  shall  be  able  to 

that  anything  will  do  for  South  America.   Both  improve  vastly  upon  these  models.     Our  third 

ideas  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  prejudice  duty  is  so  to  modify  certain  of  our  business 

existing  on  that  continent  against  the  use  of  methods  as  to  render  them  thoroughly  effective 

our    products.     If    orders    are    received    from  in  South  America. 

South  America  the  American  manufacturer  too  rVK— .     c,.rr<*««4.:^.^<»     ^«J-.     k,,     l^^^^^^* 

often  ignores  them  or  ships  something  not  de-  c.     J^"^   suggestions    made    by     Professor 

sired    ...    not  infrequently  he  is  slow  about  ohephcrd  arc  m  substance  as  follows: 

filHng  orders  and  careless  or  indiflFerent  about  l^^  members  of  our  exporting  firms  visit  the 

returning  articles,  especially  parts  of  machinery  s^^^h    American    countries    and    observe    for 

sent  to  hini  for  repair  or  replacement.    The^rc-  themselves  the  conditions  existing  there, 

suit  of  such  a  procedure  is  that  no  more  orders  j^    conjunction    with    what    is    furnished    by 

will  be  received  from  the  South  American  mer-  Europe,  more  of  our  capital  should  be  invested 

chant  so  treated.  in  s^yth  America. 

If,  however,  the  American  exporter  does  American    banks    should    be    established    in 

condescend  to  execute  the  orders  he  receiv^,  ^TrlJeriSn"bu"siner^          should   treat    their 

the    probability    is    that    the    goods   will    be  South  American  customers  with  as  much  regard 

packed  in  "  shapes,  sizes,  and  measures,  and  as  they  do  those  at  home.     Goods  should   be 

in  weights  and  quantities  unusual  in  South  shipped  in  the  form  and  sizes  requested  by  the 

A-JTiij               *           JJU-.  customer.      Packers    thoroughly    familiar    with 

America.      Pounds,   quarts,   and  yards  have  conditions  of  climate  and  transportation  should 

no  place  m  countries  where  the  metric  sys-  be  employed. 

tem  prevails."     Too  often,  also,  the  packing  The  American  exporter  should  keep  himself 

is  done  in  the  most  careless  fashion.  thoroughly  well  posted  on  changes  in  the  tariff 

system. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  reach  Liberal  concessions  in  the  periods  of  payments 

their  destination,  packages  are  liable  to  a  great  should  be  allowed. 

deal  of  knocking  about  in  the  course  of  trans-  Advertising  in  the  local  newspapers  and  maga- 

portation   by   ocean-going   vessel,   lighter,   river  zines  should  be  resorted  to. 

steamboat,  railway,  ox-cart,  beast  of  burden,  and  Competent    salesmen    should    make    personal 

human    carrier.     Their   possible   exposure   also  solicitation  for  trade. 

to  hot  and  moist  temperatures  may  easily  work  Above  all,  American  merchants  should   have 

damage  both  to  covenng  and  to  contents.    Nev-  in  every  field  of  their  activities  in  South  Atner- 

crtheless,   huge   boxes,   flimsily   constructed   of  ica  a  complete  assortment  of  samples. 
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WHY   GERMANY    IS  THE    LEADING  EUROPEAN 

POWER 

\/f  ORE  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  .  But  it  was  not  Kant's  idea  of  the  cat^orical 

M  «„ce.  Imrnanuel  Kant  joined  dje  {.TS^^A  tJut  "^If 'thT^elir  oV^he^'!^^^^^^^ 
great  majority  ;  and  one  can  fancy  he  yforXd,  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  the 
would,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  turn  in  negation  of  all  positive  ideals,  philosophic 
his  grave  could  he  but  know  that  he  was  n»hj'ism,  the  destruction  of  the  old  religion 
u  J  j--^^-.!,.  :*k  ♦k-.  .,^^^:»^  ^t  «  >,*^„«  which  lifted  men  above  all  doubt  and  led  them 
charged  directly  with  the  undoing  of  a  coun-  ^^^^^^^  ,j^^  ^j^^  unshakable  belief  in  the  doc- 
try.  Yet  this  IS  the  accusation  brought  trines  taught  them  to  the  fulfillment  of  duty 
against  the  great  philosopher  by  the  eminent  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  selfish  interests 
Frenchman  of  affairs,  M.  Emile  Flourens,  ^o  the  higher  interests  of  God,  king,  and  country, 
in  the  International  (London).  Assum-  If,  however,  M.  Flourens  has  to  accuse 
ing  that  no  one  who  looks  facts  in  the  face  Kant  of  being  the  corrupter  of  his  country 
can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  leading  posi-  he  disclaims  any  intention  to  doubt  his  phil- 
tion  held  by  Germany  in  Europe,  M.  Flour-  osophical  greatness.  It  is  the  inferences 
ens  discusses  the  question:  "To  what  can  which  Kant*s  French  pupils  have  drawn 
this  preponderance  of  the  German  race  be  from  his  teachings  which  are  false  and  dan- 
ascribed?"    He  says:  gerous.     They  cling  to  the  agnostic  dogma, 

If  the  question  were  put  to  a  German  he  and  from  it  infer  "  that  there  is  no  objective 
would  probably  ascribe  the  supremacy  of  Ger-  truth,  no  ideal,  no  authority,  which  is  just 
many  to  the  greater  capacity  of  the  German  na-  the  opposite  of  what  Kant  himself  taught." 
tion,  which  was  supcnor  to  other  races  in  Meanwhile  Germany  devoted  herself  to  ear- 
toughness  of  fiber  and  moral  strength.  For  ,  ,  ^ 
myself  this  explanation  seems  hardly  tenable,  "^st  and  positive  work. 

1  do  not  believe  that  any  race  is  intended  by  Though  rejecting  the  reality  of  ideals.  Ger- 

destiny   and   the   privilege   of    birth    to    secure  many    maintained    her    patriotic    and    religious 

world-wide  supremacy.  temperament    .    .    .    her  masses  remained  in- 

__-,.                  ,         Lij^u^  different  to  doubt,  worked  and  obeyed.    .    .    . 

He  believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  j^ug  Germany  became  great  through  unity,  dis- 

race  has  the  power  within  itself  to  maintain  cipline,  and  profound  respect  for  her  historical 
its  independence.  And  he  holds,  further,  leaders,  while  France  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
"that  every  race,  even  the  most  gifted,  is  ^^^''O"?^  her  antipathy  to  objective  truth  in  the 
,.  ,,  ,^  7  r  L  •  1  J  •  domain  of  philosophy  and  to  divmc  and  human 
liable  to  the  danger  of  being  entangled  in  authority  in  the  domain  of  politics.  The  poison 
intellectual  aberrations  and  of  falling  a  vie-  of  misapprehended  philosophy  destroyed  the 
tim  to  attractive  theories  which  destroy  the  strength  of  the  people;  the  poison  of  anti- 
moral  strength  of  the  people."    He  declares:  '"»htansm  killed  the  power  of  the  army. 

I  believe  that  France  was  pulled  down  from  Recognizing    that    many   wiU    reject    his 

her  former  greatness  and  her  pre-eminence  in  method  ot  viewing  history,  M.  Flourens  still 

the  council  of   European  nations  because  she  maintains  that  "  at  the  back  of  all  the  battles 

had  lost  her  national  and  religious  ideals,  her  ^^^  ^^^rs,  intrigues,  and  diplomatic  combina- 

Srho^i^'aiTd  1LT:;r;^rnris^^'  .'"  aTol  tions  may  be  detected  that  intelleotual  move- 

assuming  her  place  because  she  has  preserved  nient  which  is  the  mainspring  of  historical 

all  these  religious  and  national  ideals  and  has  change."   In  illustration  of  this  fact  he  points 

rigidly  upheld  the  authority  of  duty,  heedless  of  to  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.     "At 

all   those  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  which    ^l^  ^«j'^x  ♦k*  «^..>^4.^^»«.u *         i? 

seek  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  good  ^*^«  ^""^  «*.  ^^e  seventeenth  century  France 

and  evil.  ....    Because  France  allowed  her-  stood  at  the  head  of  European  nations  m 

self  to  be  deluded  b^  dangerous  philosophers  every  department  of  politics  and  science." 

she  has  lost  her  political  power.    Because  Ger-  ^o  military  force  could  have  robbed  her  of 

manykeptherself,onthe  whole,  free  from  such  j^er    pre-eminence    had    not   that   philosophical 

will-o'-the-wisps   she   was   able  to  chmb  to  a  tendency,  which  culminated   in   the   "Encyclo- 

world-wide  supremacy.  pedists,"  impaired  her  national  fighting  powers 

M.  Flourens  then  proceeds  to  inquire  what  and  weakened  her  moral  strength.    ...    It 

is  the  philosophical  system  that  has  destroyed  was  these  philosophers  who  destroyed  the  au- 

the  power  of  France;  and  he  candidly  ad-  l„Y•cYr<^3'oTF^lcrar^i^ri^;;lrFSc^^^^ 

mits  that  many  will  be  astonished  at  his  an-  her  position  in  the  world.    ...    It  was  Vol- 

swer.     He  maintains  that  Kant's  ideas  took  taire.  the  leader  of  the  dominant  philosophers, 

possession  of   France's  intellectual   develop-  "^^^  congratulated  Louis  XV.  that  the  loss  of 

\^^^*.    ^.t  k^^  ...^:«r«..o:«.:«o    K«,.  i*^*.^<,^^»au*^  Canada  relieved  him  of  a   few  useless  snow- 

mcnt,— of  her  universities,  her  intermediate  ^caps  and  t«ie  loss  of  India  of  the  care  of  a 

schools,  and  her  elementary  schools.  dormant  colony. 
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0 

In    the    present    century    **  the    mischief  only  for  a  moment.    A  few  years  later  "  peo- 

spread  more  and  more  through  France,  and  pie  had  slipped  back  into  the  old  disorganiza- 

a  universal  moral  ruin,  this  time  under  the  tion/'     If  there   is  any  means  of  salvation 

guise  of  Kant's  philosophy,  seized  upon  the  **  it  may  .perhaps  issue  out  of  that  invincible 

whole  nation."     The  defeat  of   France  by  source  of  national  vigor  which  France  pos- 

Germany  in  1871  seemed  to  awaken  in  the  sesses  in  the  time-honored  patriotism  of  her 

former   new   passions   and   new   ideals,    but  peasant  population." 


THE  RESULT  OF  PRUSSIA'S  ANTI-POLISH  POLICY 

T  N  a  recent  number  the  Preussische  Jahr-  the  Province  of  Posen  ?  Von  Dewitz's  article 
bjicher  (Berlin)  published  an  apprecia-  is  valuable,  observes  Professor  Delbrueck,  in 
tion  by  Landrath  D.  von  Dewitz,  member  of  that  it  proves  anew  that  against  the  mass  of 
the  House  of  Deputies,  of  the  work  of  the  the  Poles,  these  German  settlements  do  not 
Prussian  Government  Colonization  Com-  weigh.  Mr.  Von  Dewitz  now  demands  the 
mission  for  the  Polish  provinces.  The  edi-  supplementing  of  the  peasant  colonization  by 
tor,  the  well-known  Prussian  historian  and  that  of  German  agricultural  laborers. 
Conservative  politician  Prof.  Hans^  Del-  ^^^  program  is  as  sweeping  as  possible:  at 
brueck,  who  apprehends  that  Prussia  s  ro-  least  to  supplant  in  great  part  the  Polish  work- 
lish  policy  must  end  with  a  defeat  for  Ger-  ing  class  in  the  villages  and  towns  by  the  Ger- 
manism, supplemented  Dewitz's  article  with  "^^n.  Whence  are  thp  Germans  in  such  masses 
*  r  1  •  n  X  T^  iL  I  to  come?  Of  what  use  are  a  few  tens  of  thou- 
comment  of  his  own.     Professor  Delbrueck  ^^^^^  j^^^e?    We  count  in  Prussia  no  less  than 

based  his  statements  on  the  impressions  of  a  four  millions  of  Poles.  Every  tenth  man  in 
recent  sojourn  in  Posen,  to  which  city  he  Prussia  is  a  Pole.  What  will  the  landed  pro- 
had  been  invited  by  a  local'  merchants'  so-  Pnetors  in  the  German  sections  say  when  the 
,  i  '  1.  .  ^^^'^  state  will  decoy  the  few  settled  agricultural 
ciety  to  speak  on  the  nationalities  qu^tion.  laborers  whom  they  still  have  with  contributions 
Here,  in  the  center  of  the  German-Polish  from  the  tax-bag  in  order  to  settle  them  in 
struggle,    he    employed    the    opportunity    to  Posen? 

study  the  matter  anew,  on  the  spot     His  im-  ^^^at  Prussia  will  gain  nothing  when  she 

pression  was     as  gloomy  as  possible,— hope-  ^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^j              ^^^  ^.^^ 

less,  completely  hopeless.      He  says:  ^,^^j^^  ^^j  ^j^^,j  ^^^  ^^^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^ 

That  our  school  policy  has  failed  in  principle;  been  foretold  by  Professor  Delbrueck  from 

that  it  has  yet  made  no  Pole  a  German ;  that  it  the  very  beginning. 

not  only  has  neither  brought  the   Pole  nearer  ,     .      .       ,  .              ^     ,,           ,            , 

to  Germanism  nor  made  him  well-disposed,  but  .  The  colonization  history  of  all  peoples  and 

has  merely  removed  the  whole  Polish  popula-  times  teaches  that  the  character  of   a  country 

tion    farther   and    farther    from    Germanism,—  will  be  determined  in  a  much  higher  degree  by 

appears  still  to  be  seriously .  denied  by  nobody,  {he  towns  where  are  the  loci  of  the  intellectual 

The  colonization  policy  has  its  results,  but  why  hte.  than  by  the  villages.    The  notion  that  we 

should  it  not  have  them?    I  was  urged  to  visit  may  be  able  to  win  the  towns,  when  we  shaill 

a  Colonization  Commission's  village.    I  replied :  ..enci'"*^^^      them   with   German   vil  ages,   is   an 

What  for?     I  believe,  even  without  having  to  illusion  that  can  be  entertained  solely  by  a  man 

convince  myself  by  ocular  testimony,  that  if  the  without    correct    historical    education.      In    the 

'^tate  gives  three-quarters  of  a  milliarti  of  marks  case  of  this  or  that  little  town  this     encircling 

there  can  be  established  a  number  of  beautiful  "lay,  with  some  assistance,   succeed,  and  there 

peasants*   villages    and    flourishing   homesteads,  even  are  one  or  two  examples  of  this  in  Posen 

IJut  what  has  been  proved  by  that?     Is  it  not  ^^  be  shown;  but  there  neither  has  been  given 

even  mortifying  to  have  to  see  how  here  the  surety  for  the  future  nor  are  the  results  on  the 

German  peasant  can  be  put  on  his  feet  solely  whole  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  out- 

with  the  help  of  charitable  contributions  from  *ay. 

the  tax-bag  (9000  marks  on  an  average  to  each  The   result  of  our  East    :\rark   policy   is, 

household),  while  yonder  the  Pole,  in  spite  of  -1  ^^«r^^«     ^^«M,.^^o    *.k«    t>     f             *u  .    • 

all  oppression  and  all  hindrances  placed  in  his  therefore    concludes   the    I  rofr^sor,   that    m 

way  by  the  authorities,  conquers  and  establishes  the  mixed  districts  the  Polt'  has  remained  as 

his   existence,   by   himself,   with   the   groschen  the  free  man,  while  thedvrnian  hv  stipends, 

saved  by  hard  work  in  the  mines?     Which  of  subventions,  pecuniary   ass'stance/pretniums 

the  two  IS  It  then  for  whom  posterity  will  have  .        ij*^-       ^        1                        ■            •  1,    •   •   . 

more  respect?                           *-           ^  ,p  addition  to  salary,  conp'^rnons  with  joint 

stock  companies,  the  extension  of  guardian- 

And  what  finally  has  the  German  coloni-  ship  over  him,   the  control   of  his   disposi'- 

zation  done  for  the  future  of  Germanism  in  tion, — "  has  been  placed  in  dependency." 
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NOTES  ON  APPLIED  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 

THE  PRESENT  LIMITS  OF  WIRELESS  Thus  an  obvious  use  of  the  marvelous  in- 

.._^__.-_,                    ,.               ,  vention  is  to  connect  islands  with  the  shore. 

**  p  LEASE  keep  out  and  give  us  a  chance  Yet  the  progress  of  the  wire  cable  has  re- 

on  this  C  Q  D.     The  lives  of  a  n^^jn^d  entirely  normal, 

schooner  s  crew  may  depend  on  it.  Meanwhile,  thousands  of  people  are  being 

Thus  ran  a  m^sage  of  the  Fire  Island  solicited  to  buy  stock  in  the  different  wireless 

wireless  station  off  New  York  harbor  last  companies  by  agents  who  pass  lightly  over 

May.     It  was  an  appeal  to  the  wireless  op-  ^^e  above  serious  limits  to  wireless  expansion, 

erator  on  an  incoming  commercial  steamer  especially  on  land.    It  is  all  very  well  to  read 

to   postpone   the  message   he   was   sending,  ^h^t  ^  message  has  been  sent  so  many  hundred 

which  interfered  with  the  Fire  Island  op-  j^iles  farther  than  the  previous  record,— but 

erator's  attempt  to  reach   the  Government  commercially  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider 

revenue  cutter  Mohawk,  and  send  it  to  the  ^hat  other  operators  in  between  those  points 

rescue  of  a  schooner  ashore   at   Monch^,  have  got  to  wait  until  the  message  is  over, 

Long  Island,  in  such  a  heavy  sea  that  the  ^nd  that   the  farther  apart  the  points,  the 

life-savers  could  not  get  to  the  crew.  more  operators  must  be  silent  during  that 

Immediate  assistance  was  imperative.   Yet  time. 

the  wireless  man  on  the  liner  would   not  Changes  must  come  before  some  of  the 

stop,  although  it  was  afterward  learned  that  companies  can  pay  the  "  enormous  profits  " 

he  was  simply  sending  a  report  to  New  York  ^hey  expect.     One  concern,  for  example,  in 

that  his  steamer  had  passed  the  Hook!  order  to  make  the  promised  returns  to  pur- 

To  prevent  such  interference  with  vital  chasers  of  its  stock,  at  the  prices  its  agents 

Government  messages,  a  bill  was  introduced  have  been  asking,  will  need  to  earn  lo  to  20 

last  month  in  the  House  by  Representative  per  cent,  annually  on  $50,000,000 ! 
Roberts  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 

House  Naval   Committee.     Every  wireless  OLD-AOE    PENSIONS    SEEM    '^OOOD 
station  IS  to  be  required  to  take  out  a  federal  riiciiufcc  *' 
license.     It  seemed  probable  that  the  bill  •                       DU5IMC» 
would  pass,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  T   AST  month    three    large  and    practical 
wireless  association  of  some  two   thousand  American  corporations  began   to  pen- 
members,  amateurs  who  have  invested  a  total  sion  their  aged  employees.    Here  is  the  stamp 
of  a  good  deal  of  money  and  who  have,  of  of  "  good  business  "  ort  just  thfe  sort  of  plan 
course,  helped   to  perfect  the  invention  by  that   President  Taft  and   Secretary  of  the 
their  constant  experiments.  Treasury    MacVeagh    have    been    framing, 

The  tendency  to  Government  control  of  providing    for    the    expenditure    of    up    to 

wireless  arises   from    ( i )    its  military  and  $2,000,000  a  year  to  relieve  superannuated 

naval  indispensability  in  time  of  war;  (2)  employees  of  the  Government, — or  the  prom- 

its  necessity  for  life-saving,  as  in  the  instance  ise    made    by   the    English    Liberal    leader, 

above;  and  (3)  its  help  to  commerce  on  the  Winston  Churchill,  to  add  to  the  old-age 

high  seas.    The  chief  shipping  interests  have  pensions  law  another  that  will  insure  work 

already  declared  that  they  would  be  more  to    2,256,000    English    unemployed,    both 

justly  served  by  Government  than  by  private  skilled  and  unskilled. 

operation.  So    it    is    significant    to    learn    that    the 

Without  some  method  by  which  a  pairgf  great  New  York  Central  and  Rock  Island 

instruments  can  be  so  **  tuned  "  that  the  op-  railroad   companies   put   into   force  on   the 

erators  can  "  talk  "  with  each  other  in  the  first  of  the  year  a  system  of  pensions  affecting 

same  area  across  which  any  number  of  other  their  employees  to  the  number  of  100,000 

pairs  of  operators  are  similarly  talking,  the  and  10,000,  respectively.     A  few  days  later 

business  of  wireless  will  have  to  be  conducted  similar   privilege  was   granted   to   the   400 

v/ithin  very  clearly  defined  limits*  salaried  employees  of  one  of  the  largest  ex- 
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clusively  American  fire  insurance  companies,  product  because  the  Government   regulates 

the  Continental.                        '  the  sale  and  production  "  even  to  encourag- 

Other   old-line  companies,    like    those   at  ing  and  fostering  combinations  for  the  rcgu- 

Hartford,    have    for   many    years   practiced  lation  and  production  and  the  fixing  of  the 

old-age  pensioning,   but   without   a  definite  prices  by  mutual  agreement.    Such  stableizcd 

system.  prices  should,  in  the  copper  industry,  be  sufH- 

About  ten  railroads  in  all  now  make  al-  cient  so  as  to  show  much  more  than  a  usual 

lowances  to  such  of  their  employees  as  reach  commercial  profit,  even  to  miners  showing 

a  ce'rtain  age,  usually  70,  after  having  been  the   higher  cost.      Otherwise   the   incentive 

in  the  company's  service  for  a  certain  num-  will  not  be  given  to  seek  for  the  original 

ber  of  years, — 20  in  the  case  of  the  Rock  prospect." 

Island,  for  instance.  The  Pennsylvania  But  Americans,  by  their  extravagant  over- 
system  is,  of  course,  the  largest.  That  of  production  and  competition,  declared  Mr. 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  the  oldest.  The  Guggenheim,  "  are  throwing  away  millions 
beneficiaries  of  the  latter,  however,  must  of  dollars,  wasting  the  mineral  resources  of 
have  previously  joined  a  relief  association.  this  country." 

The  amount  paid  Is  usually  i  per  cent,  of  In  this  magazine,  three  months  ago,  at- 

the  average  yearly  wage  from  start  to  re-  tentlon  was  called  to  the  copper  estimate  of 

tirement.    Thus  a  conductor,  leaving  at  70,  the   London   Statist,   the    English    financial 

who  started  In  as  a  brakeman  when  he  was  authority  that  is  most  friendly  to  American 

30,  will  receive  for  life  40  per  cent  of  his  enterprise.     As  much   as    15   per  cent,   of 

average  annual  wages.    Double  this  amount,  American   copper  was  being  produced,   the 

2  per  cent.,  Is  paid  by  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  Statist  calculated,  either  without  profit  or  at 

&  Pittsburgh.  a  loss. 

A  careful  student  of  copper,  Horace  J. 

TOO  MUCH  COPPER  Stevens,    expected    last    month    that    "  the 

steady  increase  "  in  the  consumption  of  the 

T  T  was  surprising  last  month  to  find  gov-  metal  and  a  "  somewhat  smaller  increase  " 

ernmental    regulation   suggested   for  so  In  Its  production  would  make  the  year  19 10 

private  an  Industry  as  copper  mining,  and  by  satisfactory. 

so  prominent  a  figure  as  the  head  of  the  On  the  nth  the  Copper  Producers*  Asso- 
greatest  smelting  and  refining  company,  Mr.  elation  reported  a  decrease  of  11,237,416 
Daniel  Guggenheim.  *  pounds  In  the  stocks  on  hand.  Consumption 
At  the  time  when  he  spoke  the  rumor  was  was  about  7,cxx),GOO  pounds  more  and. pro- 
persistent  of  an  enormous  merger  of  copper  duction  about  4,000,000  less  than  the  month 
mines.  The  report  that  no  less  a  banking  before, — an  encouraging  tendency, 
firm  than  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  would 

manage  the  combination  was  used  in  the  jj^g  ^q  gj^gj  Qp  jj,g  jaEPHONE 
stock  market  to  attract  investors  to  the  pur-  HKruQQiriM 
chase  of  the  stocks  most  likely  to  enter  Into  DISCUSSION 
such  a  merger, — at  much  higher  prices  than  T^HE  fight  was  on  last  month,  with  new 
their  present  yield  would  justify.  ^  developments  and  wider  Interest  than 
Now  copper  stocks  mean  bread  and  butter  ever,  between  the  friends  of  the  telephone 
to  thousands  of  families,  especially  In  New  as  a  natural  monopoly  and  the  advocates  of 
England  and  Michigan.  Then,  too,  the  competition  In  this  as  well  as  all  other  kinds 
United  States  gets  a  credit  with  other  na-  of  **  public  service  "  companies, 
tions  of  some  $75,000,000  gold  for  its  yearly  From  New  York,  a  State  in  which  the 
exports  of  the  metal.  In  fact,  copper  pro-  Bell  companies  are  very  strong.  It  was 
duction  exceeds  in  value  the  output  of  every  learned  that  the  Legislative  Committee,  evi- 
other  mineral  except  iron, — which  plays  no  dence  before  which  was  noticed  in  these  col- 
such  part  In  the  world  market.  •  umns  last  month,  will  recommend  the  con- 
So  Mr.  Guggenheim  aroused  wide  anxiety  trol  of  telephone  and  telegraph  operations  in 
by  his  flat  statement  that  the  policy  of  the  so  far  as  they  affect  the  public,  in  matters  of 
leading  American  copper  producers  was  rates  and  service.  The  president  of  the  Bell 
"  bati."  He  suggested  a  limitation  of  the  lines  had  expressed  himself  to  this  commlt- 
output  by  the  Government,  perhaps  by  a  tee,  as  on  other  occasions.  In  favor  of  public 
method  similar  to  that  used  in  Germany,  regulation  "  if  Intelligent."  Much  protest 
Thpre  the  very  highest  price  Is  paid  for  the  was   made,   however,   by   many   "  independ- 
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6nt  **    telephone    companies    in    the    State,  ''  independents.'^    Most  oi  these  are  rural  or 

mostly  in  the  formative  stage,  and  in  a  posi-  neighborhood  enterprises,  covering  localities 

tion  to  be  much  hampered  by  regulation.  not    densely   enough    populated    to    attract 

Stich    control    v^rould    probably    aid    the  "  Bell "  investment.    Unconnected  v^rith  the 

"  Bell "  companies,  which  are  in  a  position  Bell   system   are   some    16,000   more   such 

to  give  better  service  than  the  others  at  pres-  neighborhood  associations, 

ent.     Contrariwise,  it  was  stated   in  testi-  Plainly  the  country  dwellers  of  the  na- 

mony  taken  in  St.  Louis  on  the  8th  that  the  tion  are  much  happier  because  of  the  2,100,- 

independent  telephone  companies  were  rais-  000  stations  operated  by  these  23,800  smaller 

ing  $150,000  to  oppose  absorption  by  the  big  companies.     They  do  not  compete  with  the 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  of  other  and  weaker  Bell  lines  as  much  as  they  extend  them,  now 

"  independents."  or  potentially. 

Here   is  the  view  of  the  radical  or  in-  But  in  a  couple  of  hundred  communities, 

surgent  citizen.     He  represents  the  spirit  of  mainly   in   the   Mississippi  Valley  and   the 

pioneer  development,  and  scents  danger  in  Middle  West,  where  an  independent  com- 

monopoly  of  any  kind.    He  insists  on  compe-  pany  bids  for  business  along  with  the  Bell 

tition  with  these  as  with  all  public  service  Company,  this  question  has  become  very  im- 

companies.  portant  and  pressing  of  late;  whether  the 

Just  such  a  hot  discussion,  only  with  rail-  public  is  served  better  by  both  than  it  would 

roads  as  the  object,  took  place  in  the  eighties,  be  by  either  with  a  monopoly. 

Men  in  the  big  way  of  business,  with  their  One  fact  stands  out, — that  in  nearly  all 

friends,  wanted  through  cars,  which  meant  the  cities  in  question  the  subscribers  to  either 

fewer  different   railroad   managements   and  of  the  systems  can  now  show  more  telephones 

companies.    Different  railroads  had  different  per  thousand  of  whole  population  than  they 

gauges  and   different  stations  at   the  same  could  before  there  was  any  competition, 

terminal  points.     Passengers  had  to  change  Thus  new  construction  may  have  gone  at 

cars,  and  bulk  freight  to  be  broken  frequent-  a  more  rapid  pace  than  without  competition, 

ly.     All  this  expense,  however,  said  the  in-  But  subscribers  to  only  one  system  can- 

surgents  of  that  day,  was  a  very  small  price  not   reach   subscribers   to   the   other   alone, 

to  pay  for  free  and  open  competition.     Nor  The  figures  are  given  by  a  prominent  "  in- 

did  they  trust  regulation  of  rates  and  service  dependent "  that  in  eight  of  the  largest  cities 

by  anybody  to  represent  the  people.  that  have  competition  only  twelve  out  of  each 

To-day  we  have  through  cars  across  the  one  hundred  users  subscribe  to  both  tele- 
continent, — and  the  Interstate  Commerce  phones.  Of  the  remaining  eighty-eight,  one 
Commission.  portion  cannot  reach  the  other.    They  could 

THE  TELEPHONE  AND  THE  SUBSCRIBER  ^  served  more  cheaply,  other  things  being 

..           riivri^k.  rmi^i^  ■■■•.  ^w^x^ivivbiv  gqual.  if  the  companies  were  combmed,  with 

A  PUZZLING  feature  in  the  attempt  of  duplicate    poles,    wires,    instruments,    and 

an  independent  telephone  company  to  operators  got  rid  of. 
enter  New  York  City  in  competition  with  The  expense  of  duplication  is  the  price  of 
the  Bell  lines,  some  years  ago,  was  the  con-  suspicion.  Whether  it  is  justified  or  not 
trast  between  the  testimonial  letters  widely  will  appear  from  the  failure  or  success  of 
advertised  by  one  company  and  those  sim-  State  efforts  to  regulate  wire  communication, 
ilarly  advertised  by  the  other.  What  has  actually  been  done  for  the  pub- 
Scores  of  letters  from  business  men  in  lie  of  New  York  City  by  the  commission  to 
localities  enjoying  telephone  competition  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  control  over  the 
were  reprinted  by  the  company  seeking  the  wires  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  surface 
franchise,  to  show  that  said  competition  had  cars  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  report 
been  beneficial  to  the  subscriber.  issued  on  the  13th  of  last  month  shows  that 
Whereas  the  Bell  company  took  even  these  trolley  lines,  under  orders  from  the 
larger  .space  in  the  newspaper  advertising  commission,  increased  certain  facilities  to 
columns,  and  reproduced  even  more  letters  passengers  by  proportions  varying  from  11 
from  similar  business  men,  declaring  com-  to  57  per  cent.  Just  such  a  commission  was 
petition  to  be  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  advocated  for  Ohio  on  the  3d  by  Speaker 
The  facts  in  the  case  show  a  difference  Mooney,  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  liked 
between  rural  and  thickly  settled  communi-  the  way  they  do  it  in  New  York.  The 
ties.  There  are  only  thirty  companies  in  the  Maryland  bill  for  a  similar  protective  body 
Bell  system.    Assodated  with  these  are  7800  seems  likely  to  pass  at  the  present  session. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  AND  THE  INVESTOR       found  that  the  business  could  not  be  carried 

on  properly  without  a  raise  of  rates,  which, 
**  ^AN  I  get  a  good  run  for  my  money    ^f  course,  usually  brings  as  much  dissatisfac- 

^^     in    the    stock    of    the    independent    ^\q^    from    subscribers    and    harassment    by 
'phone  company  starting  up  here, — or  had  I    lo^al  authorities  as  might  be  visited  upon  the 
better  stick  to  the  American  Telephone  &    monopoly  itself. 
Telegraph  securities?"  Thus  heavy  disappointment  has  come  to 

This  month  it  is  particularly  interesting  thousands  of  school-teachers,  ministers,  and 
to  examine  the  facts  of  record  disclosed  to  others  of  limited  means,  whose  local  loyalty 
the  cold-blooded  investors  who  are  more  and  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the  promoters  of 
more  frequently  asking  questions  like  the  bonds  sold  at  a  discount  and  carrying  a  stock 
above, — who  want  so  much  per  cent,  with    bonus. 

so  much  safety,  and  are  not  affected  by  local,  ^    Often    the    managers   of   the   new   corn- 
personal,  or  political  bias.  pany  seemed  as  ignorant  of  telephone  sci- 

It  often  surprises  inquirers  from  New  encc  as  the  investors.  They  found  that 
England  and  other  strongholds  of  the  Bell  they  could  not  pay  the  higji  interest  on 
companies,  to  learn  the  number  of  well<on-  the  money  that  the  discounted  bonds  rep- 
ducted  "  independents."  Such  companies  resented  and  also  pay  dividends  on  stock 
may  be  on  a  very  small  scale  and  yet  man-  signifying  pure  **  water." 
aged  very  conservatively.  Readers  of  the  One  obstacle  was  the  unexpected  wearing 
Review  of  eight  years  ago  this  month  recall  out  of  equipment.  Against  this  the  Bell 
the  instance  of  the  co-operative  exchange  at  companies  have  learned  to  write  off  about 
Grand  Rapids.  It  had  already  grown  to  5  per  cent,  a  year.  Reports  from  independ- 
300  subscribers,  having  started  eight  years  ent  companies  do  not  show  nearly  as  high  an 
before  with  only  seventy.     None  but  sub-    average. 

scribers  were  allowed  to  hold  the  stock.  The  Then  peculiar  to  this  business  is  the  in- 
company  was  prosperous  and  its  dividends  of  creasing  expense  per  instrument  with  the 
lYz  per  cent,  brought  the  cost  of  a  business  number  of  instruments  used, — ^just  the  re- 
'phone  down  to  only  $1.50  a  month  and  of  a  verse  of  most  enterprises, 
residence  'phone  to  25  cents,  as  compared  Also  peculiar  is  the  impossibility  of  insur- 
with  the  $4  and  $3,  respectively,  that  the  Jng  wires  against  damage  by  storm,  at  a 
Bell  Company  had  been  charging.  reasonable   rate.      The    telephone   company 

Such  local  problems  have  been  met  by  must  do  its  own  insuring,  must  establish  a 
local  people  and  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  reserve  fund  out  of  earnings.  The  principle 
to  the  extent  of  16,000  different  companies,  of  **  averaging  risks  "  makes  it  obvious  that 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Bell  the  smaller  a  company,  the  less  it  is  in  a  posi- 
system.  The  average  in  this  group  is  small,  tion  to  insure  itself  economically, 
about  sixty-two  "  stations."  Many  are  rau-  Here  are  the  cautions  for  the  investor  in 
tual  associations  or  co-operations,  like  that  at  the  independent  company:  Make  sure  that 
Grand  Rapids.  They  represent  so  many  the  management  is  not  interested  in  a  cpn- 
groups  of  neighbors  who  w^ant  to  talk  with  struction  company  which  makes  too  large  a 
one  another  but  who  are  not  densely  enough  profit  on  selling  poles  and  wires  and  instru- 
planted  around  a  given  center  to  attract  the  ments  to  the  new  'phone  company.  Compare 
attention  of  the  big  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company,  it  for  capitalization  per  station  with  estab- 
Nor  would  they  in  most  cases  supply  many  lished  companies.  For  instance,  the  majority 
patrons  for  its  long-distance  lines.  of  the  larger  "  independents  "  average  more 

Not  so  promising  to  the  investor  is  the  than  $200  per  station,  though  they  have 
group  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  hardly  any  of  the  expensive  long-distance 
companies  averaging  half  a  million  or  so  of  lines;  while  the  Bell  system,  with  456,000 
capitalization.  In  cities  like  St.  Louis  and  miles  of  "  long-distance "  wires,  averages 
Kansas  City,  such  "  independents  "  are  doing  but  $149  per  station.  Finally,  scan*  the  al- 
business  on  a  good  scale,  paying  dividends  lowance  for  depreciation.  Together  with 
and  satisfying  the  public.  operating  expenses   this   should   run   nearly 

But  leaving  these  isolated  successful  terri-  three-fourths  of  the  gross  earnings,  on  the 
torial  groups,  one  finds  that  nearly  10  per  Bell  basis.  Many  of  the  independent  corn- 
cent,  of  the  companies  in  the  half-million  panies  spend  but  $50  or  $60  per  $100  of 
dollar  average  class  have  failed  within  the  business  done  on  running  and  maintaining 
last  few  years.     About  half  of  them  have    the  plant. 


SELMA    LAGERLOF,  A  WRITER  OF 
MODERN  FAIRY  TALES 


BY   EDWIN  BjORKMAN 

SELMA  LAGERLOF  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  of  men  and  events  that  make  history  and  head- 

an  increasing  group  of  writers  who  repre-  lines   in   the   newspapers.     Of   what   the   world 

sent  a  synthesis  of  two  past  literary  epochs,  calls   lite   she   had   had   no   taste.     Of   what   it 

and  who,  for  this  reason,  must  be  held  especially  names  doing  she  had  done  nothing.    Therefore, 

representative  of  the  literary  epoch  that  is  now  the  world  wondered  greatly  at  the  unforcshad- 

comin^.    Shehasrevivednot  only  the  courageJjut  owed    feat,   repealing   anew    its   perennial    cry: 

the  ability  to  feel  and  dream  and  aspire  that  be-  "  Can  anything  good  come  out  of   Nazareth. — 

longed  to  the  scorned  or     out     of      Lands- 

"           '  '  ■        '     '  krona?"    When    she 


Romanticists  of  the 
early  nineteenth  cqi- 
tury.  But  this  recov- 
ery of  something  long 
.  held  to  be  lost  and 
outlived  forever  she 
has  achieved  for  us 
without  surrender  of 
that  intimate  connec- 
tion between  poetry 
and  real  life  which 
was  established  by 
the  Naturalists  in  the 
latter  half  of  the 
same  century.  The 
Romanticists  spoke  to 
our  hearts  alone. 
The  Naturalists  spoke 
only  to  our  heads. 
For  the  men  and 
women  of  the  new 
epoch  we  have  not  yet 
founa     an     adequate 


produced  a  second 
book  almost  as  good 
as  the  first  one,  the 
wonder  increased. 
But  after  that  she 
was  accepted  as  one 
of  those  from  whom 
it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect great  things. 
VVithin  a  surprisingly 
short  lime  her  books 


■111  her 


e  spre 


,   but    ' 


lyond   her  r 

country.  And  to-day, 
at  the  age  of  fifty- 
oi^e.  this  unaccounl- 
able  old  spinster  is 
known  and  loved 
throughout  the  whole 
Wcsiem  world  not 
as  the  lucky  winner 
of  a  $40,000  prize  but 
as  a  seldom  surpassed 
teller  of  fairv  tales 
of  that  rare  kind  that 
may  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  by 
children   and   grown- 


Sobrl  priic 


There  is  an  inland 
province  of  Sweden 
called  Warmland.  It 
is  full  of  big  forests 


that  they  are  speak- 
ing to  head  and  heart 
alike.  We  know  that 
S  e  I  m  a  Lagerlof's 
brightest     fairy     rai- 

of  what  to  the  ordi- 
nary mind  would 
seem  like  the  most 
commonplace  patches 

of  everyday  life, —  anu  small  lakes, 
and  we  know  as  well  that  when  she  tempts  us  of  rough  rocks  ahd  merry  rivers,  of  great 
into  far-off.  fantastic  worlds  of  her  own  mak-  beauties  and  humble  homes.  It  is  poor  in 
ing,  her  ultimate  object  is  to  help  us  see  the  wealth,  but  rich  in  men  and  dreams.  Out  of  it 
inner  meanings  of  the  too  often  overemphasized  have  come  some  of  Sweden's  finest  and  sweetest 
superficial  actualities  of  our  own  existence.  poels.  There  Selma  Lagerlof  was  born  in  an 
■'  The  Sa^a  of  the  Making  of  a  Saga," — such  old  rectory  named  Marbacka,  which,  with  all  its 
is  the  English  equivalent  of  the  title  to  a  little  quiet  charms,  she  has  pictured  in  a  chapter  of 
story  in  which  Miss  Lagerlof  describes  how  she  her  first  book  headed  "  Lilliecrona's  Home," 
came  to  write  the  book  that,  by  a  single  stroke.  She  was  an  introspective,  sickly  child,  and  while 
brought  her  a  national  reputation  and  started  her  brothers  and  sisters  roamed  freely  around 
her  on  the  road  to  international  fame.  That  the  countryside  she  tarried  at  home  and  listened 
book  was  "  Gosia  Berling's  Saga."  enraptured  to  those  innumerable  tales  and  leg- 
It  appeared  with  meteoric  suddenness  out  of  ends  with  which  that  province  has  always  been 
the  deep  obscurity  which  surrounds  any  school-  alive.  Out  of  a  swarming  multitude  of  such 
teacher  in  a  small  country  town.  Prior  to  that  tales, — told  now  bj^  her  father,  now  by  the  serv- 
momentous  event  the  existence  of  its  author  ants,  and  now  again  by  some  old  crone  drifting 
had  been  spent  in  almost  cloistered  seclusion,  far  in  for  a  meal.— one  stood  out  brighter,  more 
from  the  highways  of  culture  and  from  the  kind  fascinating  than  all  the  others.     It  was  the  tale 
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of  the  old  cavaliers  that  rode  from  manor  to  knew  now  to  be  hers,  for  while  she  had  dis- 

manor,  making  the  whole  region  ring  with  their  covered  what  she  had  to  tell  she  had  not  yet 

merry  laughter  and   their  crazy  pranks.     Her  learned  how  she  was  to  tell  it    Years  of  hard 

ears  were  always  open  to  anything  told,  but  this  study  and  hard  labor   for  a  living  passed  by 

tale  alone  had  a  power  over  her  heart  that  none  before  more  light  came.    She  tried  and  tried. — 

other  might  exert.  and  mostly  in  the  manner  of  the  day.    Remem- 

These   tales  stirred   restless  longings  in  her  ber  that  it  was  the  day  of  naturalism,  ol  photog- 

heart.    They  seemed  to  be  calling  to  her,  whis-  raphy,  of  preoccupation   with   surface   appear- 

pering  to  her  about  some  great  task  that  she  ances.     How   could    fairy   tales,— even   though 

was  to  perform   some  time.     Gradually  those  they  were  real, — ^be  told  in  the  manner  of  such 

vague  longings  shaped  themselves  into  a  pas-  a  day  ?    So  she  strove  in  vain,  her  material  and 

sionate  wish  that  she,  herself,  might  become  a  her  form  refusing  obstinately  to  meet  in  that 

weaver  of  tales  to  which  not  only  silent  little  harmony  which  makes  a  real  story.   ^She  tried 

home-sitting   girls  but   the   whole   wide   world  verse  and  she  tried  to  wield  the  old  tale  into  a 

might  listen.    But  what  she  never  imagined  was  drama.    "  No,  no,  no !  "  it  cried, — and  there  she 

that  the  task  waiting  for  her  might  be  to  retell  was,  imtil  one  day  word  reached  her  that  her 

the  very  tales  that  had  grown  so  dear  to  her  old  parental  home  was  to  be  sold, 

heart,  tales  that  even  her  love  looked  upon  as  "She  journe/ed  in  haste  to  have  one  more  sight 

mere  gossip  of  the  countryside.  of  it  before  it  ceased  to  be  a  home,— and  there. 

When  not  listening,  she  read ;  and  when  not  in  her, childhood  surroundings,  the  final  inspira- 

rcading.  she  wrote.    An  endless  stream  of  wild,  tion  came  to  her.     The  spirit  of  romanticism 

romantic  adventures  flowed  from  her  pen,  each  which  had  lain  dead  and  buried  so  many  years 

one  more  tmreal  and  original  than  the  preced-  came  to  life  again  and  took  up  its  abode  in  her 

ing  one.    Her  heroes  represented  every  age  but  soul,  filling  it  with  a  new  insight  and  a  new 

her  own.    They  hailed  from  every  comer  of  the  courage.    Then  and  there  she  vowed  to  tell  the 

globe  but  Warmland.     Most  of  them  had  lived  old  tale  in  her  own  way,  humbly  but  without 

before,— in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  Icelandic  fear,  letting  it  come  just  as  it  would  choose  to 

sagas,  or  in  the  romances  of  Walter  Scott.    In  come.    On  her  return  to  the  little  city  in  south- 

those  days  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  heroes  ern  Sweden  where  she  was  teaching  school  she 

not  less  worthy  to  be  sung  might  be  found  much  sketched  out  three  chapters  in  so  many  nights, 

nearer  to  herself, — even  in  her  own   memory,  "the  pages  filling  themselves  with  a  quickness 

where  dwelt  those  old  cavaliers  of  Ekeby.  that  she  had  never  dreamt  of."    After  that  the 

When  not  listening  or  reading  or  writing,  she  week-day  cares  of  her  profession  closed  in  upon 

was  "  going  about  waiting  for  fortune  to  ar-  her  again,  and  again  a  long  time  passed  without 

rive."    This  fortune  her  dreams  pictured  in  the  much  being  done,  the  one  difference  being  that 

form  of  a  great  publisher  who  was  to  discover  now  she  knew  both  what  she  had  to  do  and  the 

by  mere  chance  what  she  had  written  and  find  way  of  doing  it. 

it  so  wonderful  that  he  had  to  publish  it    "  And  But  at  last  her  saga  was  drawing  near   its 

then."  to  Quote  her  own  words,  "  everything  else  triumphant  climax.     A  Swedish  periodical  of- 

would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."    Strange  fered  a  big  prize  for  the  best  original  novel  of 

to  say,  that  was  pretty  much  what  did  happen  at  a  hundred  pages.    Eight  days  before  the  closing 

last,  but  not  until  many  years  later,  when  she  of  the  contest  Miss  Lagerlof  decided  to  tfy  for 

had  long  ceased  to  wait  for  the  fortune  that  the  prize  with  five  of  the  chapters  she  had  al- 

seemed  never  to  come.  ready    sketched    out.     Two    of    these    had    as- 

At  twenty-two  she  went  to  Stockholm  to  study  sumed    a    form   that   made   them   immediately 

at  the  Normal  School  in  order  that  she  might  available,  but  the  other  three  had  to  be  prac- 

earn  her  living  as  a  teacher.    Still  the  dream  of  tically  written  anew.    At  that  time  she  was  visit- 

a  writer's  fame  lingered  within  her.     Still  the  ing  the  home  of  one  of  her  sisters  in  the  very 

old  legends  were  filling  her  mind  like  so  much  heart  of  the  region  where  the  tales  of  the  cava- 

mist   and  still   she  was  straining  her  eyes  to  liers  had  sprung  into  life.    The  night  before  the 

glimpse  the  great  stories  she  felt  sure  were  lying  day  when  the  manuscript  must  be  mailed  she 

beyond  that  mist     One  day  she  was  walking  had  to  attend  a  party.     This  was  held  in  the 

alone  along  one  of  the  streets  of  Stockholm, — a  very  manor  where  had  once  lived  the  evil  genius 

most  ordinary  street,  without  a  trace  of  beauty  of  the  cavaliers,  that  old  Sintram  who  had  made 

or  poetry  to  set  it  apart, — when  all  of  a  sudden  a  pact  with  the  Evil  One  and  who  used  to  be 

a  great  light  blazed  up  within  her.    At  the  heart  seen   traveling   homeward    at   night   after   two 

of  that  light  she  saw  what  she  was  to  tell,- saw  black    fire-breathing    bulls.      In    that    legend- 

the  /o/^,— saw  that  it  was  the  old  familiar  one  haunted   house    Miss   Lagerlof   wrote   the   last 

of  the  cavaliers  at  Ekeby,— saw  that  it  brought  twenty  pages,  sitting  up  all  night  after  the  party 

her  heroes  as  luminous  as  any  known  to  poetry,  had  come  to  an  end. 

In    that   moment   of  vision   she   saw   her   fu-  The   rest   seems   almost   dull   in   comparison 

ture  mission  so  vividly  that  it  made  her  stop  with    what   has   been   told    so    far.      She   was 

right  where  she  was.     And  as  she  stood  there  awarded  the  prize,  as  we  all  know, — and  this, 

"the  whole  street  rose  up  toward  the  sky  and  although  the  work  she  submitted  was  merely  a 

sank    down   again,   rose   up   and   sank   down."  torso.    To  complete  it  became  then  an  impera- 

And  when  she  returned  to  reality  once  more  tive  necessity,  and  friends  arranged  things  so 

.she    must    needs    look    around    with    blushing  that  she  could  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence 

cheeks  and  her  mind  wondering  whether,  per-  for  that  purpose.     And  in   1891   "Gosta   Ber- 

chance,  others  had  also  seen  what  she  saw,  or  ling's  Saga "   reached  the  public  in  the  shape 

whether  they  had  merely  seen  the  foolish  way  with  which  we  are  now  familiar, 

in  which  she  was  behavmg.  Once  she  had  begun  to  write  in  earnest,  she 

She  did  not  enter  at  once  upon  the  task  she  simply  had  to  keep  on.     More  Warmland  tales 
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rose  .out  of  her  memory  demanding  to  be  told.  TRAN9LATlONa  OP  Miss  LAQBRLOP'S  WORKS 

Volume  after   volume   grew   out   of   her   busy  rpjyE  of  th<r  works  of  Miss  Lagerlof  have 

pen.     In  some  ways  they  were  not  as  good  as  p      i^._  tranciof*H  ;«f^ V^tri:!!,  «  ^      li    ?  5 

Se  firs,  one;  in  Cher  wfys  they  were  even  bet-  h^ThifcoX.  the  fi^^^^^^^ 

^hJ^jS  Sim^^hf '^t  bT^U  rjhe  Story  of  Go^  Ber.ing  •'  which  appea7e§ 

had  been  spent  and  ?ould  never  be  re/overed  knd'^ost'Tarac't/ri  ^U^rk   of"lh/*3r' 

In  Its  place  came  artistic  restramt  and  sense  of    ^h*.  cf^rtr r^^  "eo„^»'  «    i!  .    .  "'.  mc   amnor. 

proportion   in  growing   degrees.     And   on   the  If  Va^[^*lSrli„cr^c   n  '  u  ''  -"i  *^1  ^"!*^^^~ 

while,  it  might  be   i^id  that  each  new  book  ll}t\}^,,f,tl^^^^    %  a  chronicle   founded   on 

showed  definite  siims  of  advance  actual  occurrences  of  life  on  a  country  estate 

After  a  while  she  left  her  teacher's  oosition  i"   •  ^  province  of  Warmland,  in  Sweden,  at  the 

to'Vive  herself  undivided^  to^  w^^^^^^^  ^s'^a^Shl  wL^'  "'".^l^^'^i    ^7^"  ^!f ^?"g 

Oscar    and    his    youngest    son.    the    "painter-  '.LPl?^*'^  ^h^se  appetite  for  strong  drink 

prince/'  Eugene,  befriended  her  and  enabled  her  .uTf' ^'^i^"  ^''uu^  ''^^  ""^  ^  pensioner  upon 

to  realize  her  long  cherished  desire  of  seeing  fJ    rln      .    T^^^*'^  """""u"  "^^""'^  husband 

foreign  lands  and  peoples.    She  won  more  and  '^^T '!1^..      ^}'''    He  is   however,  a  mighty 

more  admirers  among  small  and  great,  among  ^?f^*".^T  ^i""*-  ""^'Z  aU^ough  "  slave  of   a 

rich  and  poor.     She  bought  back  her  beloved  ,^?!^L^l  7^  ^^^*^^  °*  )^^  moment,  wild  and 

Marbacka  with  the  money  her  pen  had  earned  \Z'u        r     P^^^t^^^^.^^^t  tremendous  power. 

And.~what  mattered  more  than  anything  else  f^n  ^ '' "^^  7^^,*^            The  story  of  the  loves 

to  herself,  perhaps,— new  tales  began  to  reach  ^"r,   ^^/^i:^'*y5"l"''-^^^"^  customs  of  thjs  lonely 

her,  tales  having  their  roots  in  that  vast  foreigi.  ?_    r     a         ^^^^^"»  ^>*h   »*«  impetietrablc 

world  of  which  she  had  dreamed  when  she  tried  l^^^^.^^  ^"^.  many  lakes  and  rivers,  is  told  with 

to  borrow  heroes  from  Walter  Scott  and  the  »  swing  and  style  that  is  almost  Homeric.    Nine 

Arabian  Nights.   Thus  she  wrote  "  The  Miracles  ^^^^^^^  oftht  book  have  already  been  sold  in 

of    Antichrist.'*    which    is    laid    in    Sicily,    and  V'^^^f^'  J."«    English    translation    now    pub- 

"  Jerusalem,"  which  begins  in  the  Swedish  prov-  }^^^^^  »"  5,*^  country  has  been  made  by  Pauline 

ince  of  Dalecarlia.  her  own  winter  home  for  l^ancrof t  h  lach.              .,,,,,., 

many  years  now.  and  ends  in  Palestine.     The  ^J^  the  collection  entitled  "  Invisible  Links" 

first  part  of  the  latter  work  proved  a  tale  even  Y^f^^  ^I^u    xT^^"t.i    ^T*  stones.    These  are  also 

greater  than  that  which  she  had  woven  around  tales  of  the  Northland  and  they  are  full  of  the 

the  wayward  figure  of  Gosta  Berling.    Its  first  .^.?  P^^er  and  charm  of  style  that  characterize 

and  final  chapters  are  counted  among  the  finest  ^^^\^  Berhng.      Each  tale  treats  of  at  least 

things  our  latter-day  literature  has  to  offer.  ^"«  vigorous  incident,  and  each  is  characterized 

Long  before  this  second  masterpiece  of  hers  ^y  ?  P'^^  ^^  tancy  and  fascination  of  style  that 

placed  her  fame  on  a  solid  basis  that  fame  had  ft  times  suggest  Hawthorne.    Noteworthy  among 

spread  to  other  countries  than  her  own,  and,  as  t'lese   tales   are :  ^^  The    King's    Grave.''    "  The 

a  rule,  she  was  received  by  the  public  as  one  irf^^"^   °*    ?w?/'„  ^Hr   "  ^^e   Romance   of   a 

carrying  precious  gifts.    Not  so  in  this  country,  J*  >  Sherman  s  Wife.      The  English  ^translation  is 

however,  when   her  three   first   volumes   were  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach. 

brought  out  here  in  translations  that  left  little  t.,"*^*"?^P^  Jhe  most .  striking,  original  work  of 

to  wish  for.    A  few  knowing  ones  read  and  gave  Miss  Lageriof  is  "  The  Miracles  of  Antichrist." 

thanks  and  passed  on  the  good  word :  that  once  wh»ch  treats,  not  of  the  Northland,  but  of  tra- 

more  it  had  pleased  the  gods  of  song  and  saga  ^'tions,  customs,  and  characters  in  sunny  Sicily, 

to  bless  the  earth  with  a  true  poet.     But  the  The  superstitiousness,  the  picturesque  poverty, 

mass  remained  indifferent.    Soon  copies  of  those  the  vindictiveness,  and  the  impulsive  devotion 

three  volumes  might  be  had  for  a  few  cents  ^t  the  Sicilian  character  are  set  forth  with  a 

from  among  the  deadwood  littering  the  stalls  vitality  and  skill  remarkable  in  the  work  of  a 

outside   the   second-hand   bookstores,   which   is  writer    so    bred    and    steeped   in    Scandinavian 

the  customary  sign  of  commercial  failure  in  the  traditions.    "The  Miracles  of  Antichrist"  was 

land  of  letters.    When  "  Jerusalem "  was  ready  also  translated  by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach. 

the  firm  that  had  already  obtained  the  American  Nothing  since   the  days   of    Hans   Christian 

rights    to    the    English    translation    deemed    it  Andersen  has  so  stirred  the  children  of  not  only 

wiser  not  to  make  use  of  them.    Thus  it  hap-  Scandinavia  but  of  Europe  as  Selma  Lagerlof 's 

pens  that,  to  this  day,  American  readers  are  un-  '  Wonderful   Adventures    of    Nils."    This    de- 

able  to  buy  the  book  which  many  lovers  of  Miss  "ghtful  and  original  fairy  story  tells  of  many 

Lagerlof's  art  consider  her  greatest  so  far.  wonderful  adventures  that  happened  to  the  boy 

But  here.  too.  she  was  to  conquer  in  the  end.  Nils,  of  battles  between  rats,  of  talking  cows. 
Another  firm  risked  the  publication  of  that  wicked  foxes,  etc.  Within  three  weeks  after 
group  of  short  stories  to  which  she  has  given  publication  in  Sweden  more  than  30.000  copies 
the  name  of  "  Christ  Legends."  These  charm-  of  the  book  were  sold.  So  accurate  is  the  au- 
ing  tales,  *at  once  so  c^uaintly  unreal  and  so  thor*s  knowledge  of  animal  life,  and  so  stimu-  ' 
startlingly  real,  so  daringly  familiar  and  so  lating  her  description  of  the  habits  of  animate 
profoundly  reverent,  took  the  fancy  of  our  nature,  that  the  book  has  been  adopted  in  the 
public  as  decisively  as  the  previous  volumes  had  public  schools  of  Sweden  as  equal  to  a  text- 
failed  to  do  so.  The  result  was  that  the  scorned  book  in  natural  history.  The  translation  of  the 
earlier  works  also  came  into  honor.    And  now-    — ^  .„.     ^. 7T:tz — ;: — 7. 

adavs  vou  mav  look  lone  and  hard  without  hone  ^-^o    ^     .71^'  «<58ta  B<»rlln»r.    Little.  Brown  A  Co. 

aaays  you  may  100 k  long  ana  nara  wirnour  nope  473  p^.     ^ijo.     invisible  Links.     Little,  Brown  ft 

of   finding  a  cheap   copy  of      Gosta   Berling's  Co.     2S0  pp.     $1.50.     The  Miracles  of  Antichrist 

Saga"  or  "Invisible  Links"  or  "The  Miracles  J-*"'/.  Brown  A  Co.    378  pp.    $1.50.    The  Wonder- 

of  Antichrist,"  for  they  have  all.  long  ago.  been  '^'^^rT^^  ''d'A  iZnSt'h^f^  &o^t^  'cl' 

snapped  up  and  read.  272  pp.    $1.25. 
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English  edition  of  ihis  work  is  by  Velma  Swan-  life  of  the  Christ    The  one  reciting  how  the 

ston    Howard.     We   are   promised   in   the   near  robin   got  his   red  breast   is   perhaps   the   most 

future  a  second  volume.  characteristic   of   the   collection.     It    shows   the 

In  ■■  Christ  Legends  "  we  have  a  collection  of  author's  daring,  original,  yd  reverent,  treatment 

eleven  short  stories  of  the  marvelous  based  on  of  the  sacred  subject    "  Christ  Legends "  also 

traditions,  legends,  and  "  sa^s "  found  among  has    been    translated    into    English    bv    Velma 

all  peoples  regarding  the  birth,  boyhood,  and  Swanston  Howard. 
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TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

One  of  the  most  important  travel  books  of 
the  season  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's 
discoveries  and  adventures  in  Tibet,  which  he 
lias  brought  out  in  two  volumes  under  the 
general  title  "  Trans- Himalaya.'"  Besides  be- 
ing a  closely  woven,  carefully  prepared  account 
of  the  achievements  of  a,  scientific  explorer, 
geographer,  and  ethnologist,  this  work  is  an 
I'ntertainingly  told  story  of  startling  expe- 
riences, exciling  adventures,  and  really  remark- 
able achievements  in  the  ^eld  of  exploration. 
The  expedition  of  this  Swedish  explorer  started 
in  August,  1906,  entering  the  Forbidden  Land 
from  the  northwesl.  He  thoroi^hly  explored 
the  country,  poietraling  with  the  aid  of  his 
thirty-seven  Asiatic  followers  into  sections  in 
which  not  only  had  no  Western  man  ever  trod 
but  in  which  the  existence,  even,  of  Europe  was 
unknown.  Dr.  Hedin's  description  of  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Tashi  Lama  shows  that  head  of 
the  Buddhist  church  to  be  "  not  a  divinity  in 
human  form  but  a  man  who  in  kindness  of 
heart,  innocence,  and  purity  approaches  as  near 
as  possible  to  perfection,"  These  two  volumes 
are  almost  literally  crowded  with  illustrations, 
largely  from  photographs  but  in  many  cases  re- 
produced from  drawings  and  water-color 
sketches  by  the  author.  There  are  388  illus- 
trations and  ten   maps  to  the  enlre  work. 

A  posthiirnous  volume  by  the  late  Jeremiah 
Curtin  describes  the  author's  experiences  during 
"A  Journey  in  Southern  Siberia.'*'  This  ex- 
giedition  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Curtin  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  studying  the  primi- 
tive folklore  and  myth  tales  of  the  Mongols. 
These  are  recorded  in  the  volume  imder  con- 
sideration in  Mr.  Curtin's  well-known  direct, 
simple,  and  suggestive  style.  The  volume  is 
illustrated. 

It  has  become  a  question,  not  whether  the 
season's  output  of  books  will  include  a  work  on 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  but  how  many  books  on 
this  topic  and  by  whom  will  they  be  written.  A 
very  sumptuous  volume  of  leisurely  travel  and 
■;  is   Henry  James'   "  Italian    Hi        "  * 


I  and  the  temperament  of  their  citizens. 
There  are  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  in 
color  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

A   handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  travel, 
by  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  describes  "  Wanderings  in 

'  Tram  HlmalBTa.     Bv   Sven   Hedln.     Hacmlllal]. 
a  TOlm..  870  pp..  ill.     17.60. 

*  .^    Joumer   tn    Southern    Bllwrta.      By    Jerctolall 
■-"-       f.. Brown.     ni»  pp..  III.     13. 


the  Roman  Campagna."*  Professor  Lanciani 
has  become  known  all  over  the  world  for  his 
brilliant,  authoritative  descriptive  works  on 
ancient  and  modem  Rome.  A  number  of  sug- 
gestive personal  experiences  are  included  in 
the  volume. 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
American  public  in  the  subject  of  waterways, 
the  new  book  by  Herbert  Quick  on  "  American 
Inland  Waterways'"  has  a  peculiar  timeliness. 
Mr.  Quick  makes  in  this  volume  a  comparison 
of  our  own  water  highways  with  like  channels 
of  trade  in  foreign  countries.  He  discusses 
their  relation  to  railway  transportation,  their 
creation,  restoration,  and  maintenance.  Tlie 
author  adopts  Ihe  sound  view  that  it  is  wasteful 


■  ItBluii  'nQon.      By    I..-. 
Ulffltn.    DOS  pp..  III.    t7.S0. 


Jamet,      BouKbton 


DR.    SVEN    HEDIN,  THE   SWEDISH    EXPLORE* 

(Whose    book,    ■■  Trani-IllmBlBra,"    haa  Just    Iwen 
trnnalatPd  Into  Bngllsti) 

to  compel  trade  to  follow  the  water  unless 
those  facilities  are  provided  which  are  neces- 
sary to  make  water  traffic  economical  as  com- 
pared with  land  traffic.    The  photographic  illus- 

'  Wnndorlan  In  tli5  Itomnn  ranin»Bia.  By  Ro 
doKo  Ij.nclo'ii.     HouBhton  Hlfflln.     SfR  pn..  Ilf.     SS. 

'ADH-rlcan  Inland  Waterways.  B]f  Herbert  Quick. 
Pulnaln.    S41  pp.,  III.    fn.SO. 
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trations  which   accompany   the  text   are   fresh 
and  pertinent. 

A  curious  book  of  travels,  diflfering  some- 
what from  contemporary  works,  was  written  by 
John  Davis,  an  Englishman,  early  in  the  last 
century  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Jefferson.' 
Unlike  most  of  the  English  travelers  in 
America  at  that  period,  Davis  was  a  writer  and 
more  interested  in  literary  developments  in  the 
new  country  than  in  other  phases  of  pioneer 
life.  He  served  fof  some  months  as  a  teacher 
in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  spent  in 
all  four  years  and  a  half  in  journeying  through 
the  States  from  1798  to  1802.  He  visited  the 
new  city  of  Washmgton  at  the  time  of  Jeffer- 
son's inauguration.  The  new  edition  of  his 
travels  is  edited,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  A.  J.  Morrison. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  CANADA  AND  THE  PAR  NORTH 

Two  recently  issued  books  on  Canada 
emphasize  the  vastness  of  the  Dominion's 
domain  and  resources  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
Canada  now  stands  on  the  threshold  of  national 
existence  with  more  than  one  serious  problem 
facing  her.  Miss  Agnes  Laut's  **  Canada :  The 
Empire  of  the  North  "  *  tells  again  the  romantic 
story  of  the  Dominion's  growth  from  colony  to 
virtual  kingdom.  The  book  is  full  of  hi^oric 
incident  and  graphic  writing.  It  closes  with  a 
briet  section  devoted  to  the  probable  future  of 
the  Dominion  and  the  question,  "  Will  she 
stand  the  strain,  the  tremendous  strain,  of 
prosperity,  and  the  corruption  that  is  attendant 
on  prosperity?"  Mr.  Emerson  Hough's  ser- 
mon,— for  such  it  ♦is, — on  England's  duty  to 
Canada  is  entitled.  "  The  Sowing."  *  Mr.  Hough 
has  some  hard  things  to  say  about  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  some  very 
fine  things  to  tell  us  about  Canada.  Sounding 
all  through  his  text,  also,  is  a  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  a  too-rapid  civilization.  Both  these 
volumes  are  illustrated. 

Miss  Agnes  Deans  Cameron  has  written  a 
spirited  account  of  a  woman's  journey  through 
Canada  to  the  Arctic*  This  journey,  begun  at 
Athabasca  Landing,  was  practically  all  by 
water  to  Fort  McPherson  and  comprised  in  all 
1854  miles.  The  route  was  by  the  Athabasca 
River  and  Lake,  Great  Slave  River  and  Lake, 
and  the  Mackenzie  River.  At  Fort  McPher- 
son Miss  Cameron  was  far  a*bove  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  river 
journey  was  made  by  steamers,  which  during 
the  summer  season  make  trips  of  more  or  less 
regularity.  At  Athabasca  Landing  Miss 
Cameron  found  two  women  who  have  served 
as  missionaries  to  the  Cree  Indians  for  many 
years  and  have  printed  on  a  hand-press  in  the 
Cree  language  syllabic  hymns  and  portions  of 
the  Gospel. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  first  compre- 
hensive description  of  Labrador  to  be  given  to 
the  world  should  be  authorized  by  the  man  who 

*  TrnvHs  of  Four  Years  and  a  Tlalf  In  the  United 
*?tates  of  America.  Hv  John  Davis.  Holt.  429  pp. 
f2.riO. 

« Canada  :  The  Empire  of  the  North.  By  Aimes 
C.  Laut.     OInn  k  Co.     446  pp..  III.     $1.75. 

■  The  Sowing.  By  Emerson  Hough.  Chicago : 
Vanderhoof-Ounn  Company.     222  pp..  ill. 

*The  New  North.  By  Agnes  Deans  Cameron. 
Appletons.    3$)8  pp.,  ill.    $3. 
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LANDING 

(From  Miss  Cameron's  "The  New  North") 

has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  bring  that 
far-away  land  into  touch  with  our  civilization.* 
In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  Dr.Grenfell 
has  had  the  co-operation  of  W.  S.  Wallace. 
Reginald  A.  Daly,  Albert  P.  Low,  Charles  W. 
Townsend,  E.  B.  Delabarre,  and  other  writers 
qualified  by  special  knowledge  to  treat  of  vari- 
ous phases  oi4he  subject.  As  to  the  future  of 
Labrador  Dr.  Grenfell  is  optimistic.  Difficult 
as  seems  the  problem  of  reclamation  of  this 
land  to  civilization.  Dr.  Grenfell  believes  that 
harder  problems  than  this  have  been  success- 
fully solved. 

** Trailing  and  Camping  in  Alaska,"*  by 
Addison  M.  Powell,  gives  the  experiences  of  a 
decade  in  prospecting  for  copper  deposits  in 
the  famous  Copper  River  district  The  country 
is  described  in  an  interesting  way,  but  the  story 
is  more  important  for  the  insight  that  it  gives 
into  pioneer  life  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Klondike  excitement. 

SOME  NBTV  VOLUBdBS  OP  HISTORY 

• 

The  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research, 
together  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  has  been  engaged  for  more  than 
six  years  in  collecting  manuscripts  and  printed 
materials  relating  to  industrial  conditions  in 
America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  said  that  the  bureau  alone 
has  expended  over  $75,000,  which  was  con- 
tributed by  men  of  wealth  and  by  students  who 
desired  to  make  such  data  available  while  it 
was  still  possible  to  do  so.  A  selection  of  the 
more  important  documents  thus  acquired  is  to 
be  published  in  a  series  of  ten  volumes,^  edited 
by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  Ulrich   B.   Phillips. 

/Labrador:  The  Country  and  the  People.  Rv 
nilfred  T.  Grenfell  and  others.  Macmillan.  407 
pp..  111.     $2.25. 

•Trailing  and  Camping  In  Alaska.  By  Addison 
M.  Powell.     New  York  :  A.  Wessefs.     .179  pp..  111.  %'l. 

'Documentary  History  of  the  .\merlcan  Industrial 
Society.  Vols.  I  and  IF.  FMIted  by  Tlrlch  B..  Phil- 
lips. Cleveland  :  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  375  pp. 
each.     $5  each. 
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Eugene   A.   Gilmore,   Helen   L.   Summer,  and       An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  diplomatic  rt- 
John  B.  Andrews,     The  first  two  volumes,  for    lations    of    the    United   Slates,    covering   more 
which  Professor  Phillips,  of  Tulane  University,    than    600   pages,    by    Rear-Admiral    Chidwick,' 
is    responsible,   are   devoted   to    plantation   and    has  been   (so  the  author  lells  us)   the  outcome 
frontier   conditions,    1649-1863.      A    preface    to    of  a   study  of  the  causes  of  the  war  of   1898. 
the  entire  work  is  contributed  by  Prof.  Richard    Admiral   (then  Captain)   CThadwick  began  soon 
T.  Ely,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  founding    after  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  con- 
and  organizing  the  Bureau  of   Industrial  Re-    f^ict    to    study   the   war   as    a  purely   military 
search,    and    an    introduction    by    Prof.    John    events.     The  idea  grew  upon   him  and   in  this 
Bates   Clark,   of   Columbia    University.     These 
two  volumes  present  a  remarkably  vivid  picture 
(painted  by  conteniporaries)   of  the  inaustrial 
structure  of   the  Old  South, — the   planters,   the 
overseers,  the  white  "  redemplioners,"  the  negro 
slaves,  the  free  negroes,  the  town  artisans,  the 
slave-traders,    the    European    immigrants,    the 
frontier  farmers,  the  Indian  fighters,  and  the 
desperadoes. 

A  comprehensive  and  scholarly  historical  and 
descriptive  work  on  "  The  German  Element  in 
the  United  Slates," '.  showing  the  part  played 
by  people  of  German  birth  in  the  upbuildmg  of 
American  life  and  culture,  has  been  brought  out 
In  two  volumes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Albert 
Bernhardt  Faust,  professor  of  German  in  Cor- 
nell University.  Professor  Faust  spent  more 
than  ten  years  in  collecting  material  and  in  pre- 
paring this  work.  It  not  only  deals  with  the 
great  personalities  of  Teutonic  birth  and  lan- 
guage who  have  contributed  to  our  political. 
social,  and  educational  civilization,  but  also 
analyzes  the  importance  and  significance  of  the 
present-day    German   element   in   this  country. 


:.    At.BERT   BERNHARDT    FXU! 


"  IR  noticed  OD  thla  pa<«) 


volume  we  have  the  story  of  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  what  he  calls  "  really  a  racial 
strife."  Admiral  Chadwiek  writes  with  a  clear, 
direct,  and  suggestive  style  and  fortifies  his 
moderate,  scholarly  conclusions  with  copious 
notes  and  bibliographical   references. 

To  attempt  the  illustrations  of  the  manners 
of  eighteenth  century  London,  which  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Wheatley  informs  us  had  been  his 
ambition  for  years,  it  was  inevitable  that  life 
graphic  art  of  Hogarth  should  have  been  called 
upon.  This  was  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Wheatley's 
illustrated  study  of  the  English  capital  more 
than  a  century  ago,  which  he  has  entitled 
"  Hogarth's  London." '  Fifty-three  Hogaitb 
prints  are  used  to  illustrate  the  description. 
BIOQRAPHY 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  American  geologists 
of  the  last  generation  was  Prof.  Josiah  Dwight 


Letters," '  by  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster,  have  only 


The  two  volumes  are  illustrated  with  portraits  *  ?'»«  Relitlons  of  the  Bnltfd  Siatee  and  Bpalu ; 
and  other  illustrations,  including  a  number  of  J2['''|S'"^'  "'  ^-  ^-  Ch»d"«k  Scribner..  610 
maps  and  charts. >  Hoijarth's  London.    By  H.  B.  wbeatley.    Datton 
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recently  come  from  ihe  press.  The  highest 
mouniain  peak  in  Ihe  United  States  outsiae  of 
Alaska  was  named  for  Professor  Whitney,  and 
r  this  fact  commemorates  fittingly  the  geologist's 
pioneer  work  in  exploring  the  mineral  resources 
of  California  and  much  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Nevada.  That  work  was  done  in  the 
60s  and  70s,  but  before  that  Professor  Whitney 
had  had  a  great  part  in  making  known  to  the 
world  of  science  the  copper  deposits  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  as  well  as  the  lead  fields 


80CIOU>OICAL  WORKS 

One  of  ihe  fields  of  Americ; 
tory  ill  which  comparatively  few  studies  have 
yet  been  made  is  that  covering  the  part  taken 
by  women.  Miss  Edith  Abbott,  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
prosecuting  such  studies,  and  the  results  of  her 
work  appear  in  a  volume  recently  issued  by  the 
Appletons.'  Miss  Abbott's  investigations  go 
back  to  the  Colonial  period  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factory  system  in  this  country  and- 
then  take  up  particular  industries,  such  as  cot- 
ton, boots  and  shoes,  cigar-making,  clothing, 
and  printing.  The  problem  of  women's  wages 
is  bnefly  discussed  and  there  is  a  final  chapter 
on  "  public  opinion  and  the  working  woman." 
Miss  Abbott  supplies  numerous  references  to 
the  authorities  consulted  and  important  statisii' 
cal  material  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volimic. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  method  and 
concise  and  orderly  in  the  presentation  of 
material. 

The  results  of  intensive  cultivation  in  the 
same  lield  are  presented  in  a  volume  on 
"Women  and  the  Trades"*  (The  Pittsburg 
Survey),  by  Elizabeth  Beardsley  Butler.  This 
investigation,  like  all  of  those  prosecuted  under 
the  name  of  The  Pittsburg  Survey,  was  made 
possible  by  the  generous  appropriations  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  although  the  work 
had  been  planned  by  the  Charities  Publication 


work,  but  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  introduce  German  university  methods 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Prof.  William  Dwight  Whitney. 

Captain  Grant  Marsh,  who  brought  to 
civtlitation  the  news  of  Custer's  destruction  by 
the  SioOx  Indians,  is  the  hero  of  a  historical 
study  by  Joseph  Mills  Hanson:  "The  Con- 
quest of  the  Missouri." '  There  are  maps  and  a 
number  of  portraits  and  views. 

A  frank  biography  of  an  unusual  life  is  given 
by  Yung  Wing,  who  is  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Chinese  Educational  Commission. 
Under  the  title  "  My  Life  in  China  and 
America."'  Mr.  Wing,  who  was  tor  years  as- 
sociate Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  has  a  ■ 
doctor's  degree  from  Yale,  where  back  in  1854 
he  look  two  first  prizes  in  English  composition. 
His  account  of  his  early  life  in  Chma,  his 
career  at  Yale,  his  return  to  his  native  country  i 
and  participation  in  the  Taiping  rebellion,  his 
association  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  his  con-    ■ 

'Thp  rnnqiiPHl  of  the  Mlaaourl.  Bj  Joseph  UIII1 
Hanoon.     McClure.     ATA  pp..  111.     %2.        ^         

<  Ky  tire  In  CMnn  nnd  America.  R;  TuUf  Wlni- 
Boll.     ?.m  pp. 
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•  Women  ind  the  Tradni.     By  RllulH'lh   Beardnler 

ill»r.   New  York:  ObarltlM  Publlcadan  C 

0  pp..  III.     fl.SD. 
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on  political  economy,  believes  that  "  socialiam 
must  be  destroyed  to  save  modern  civil iiation." 
"  Social  Service," '  by  Louis  F.  Post  (author 
of  "  Ethics  of  Democracj[ "),  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  and  studies  in  the  interrela- 
tion of  producers  and  consumers  in  modem 
civilization.  Another  little  volume  of  essays  on 
the  same  subject,  handled  however  with  a 
different  style,  is  Mr.  Edward  T.  De vine's 
"  Social  Forces." '  These  essays  are  based  on 
editorials  Dr.  Devine  has  been  writing  during 
the  past  six  years  as  editor  of  the  Survey. 

There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  fiction  as 
well  as  philosophizing  on  the  subject.  In  "An 
Anarchist  Woman"*  Mr.  Hutchins  Hapgood 
endeavors,  so  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  to 
throw  light  on  what  may  be  called  the  tem^ra- 
menl  of  revolt :  to  show  under  what  conditions, 
in  connection  with  what  personal  qualities,  the 
anarchistic  habit  of  mind  arises."  In  passingit 
should  be  said  that  a  second  edition  of  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Ghetto,"'  by  the  same  author, 
being  studies  and  sketches  of  types  and 
character  in  the  East  Side  Jewish  quarter  of 
New  York,  has  been  brought  out  with  a  number 
of  striking  illustrations.  A  novel  entitled  "  The 
Socialist," "  by  Guy  Thorne,  author  of  "  When 
It  Was  Dark,"  treats  of  life  in  present-day 
xHB  enriiiTST   »i!TunD  England,  showing  how  the  desire  for  social  re- 

form has  permeated  all  classes  of  Britain,  from 
(he  ducal  palace  to  tfte  slums  of  London. 
An  authoritative  edition,  in  English,  of  Kro- 

,    , „.     ,  ■     ■  ,  polkin's  "Great  French  Revolution"*  has  been 

the  mduj^rial  situation  in  Pittsburg  doubtless,  brought  out  in  translation  by  N.  F.  Dryhurst. 
applies  m  one  phase  or  another  to  many  other  Kropotkin's  point  of  view,  it  will  be  remem- 
American  industrial  eommunilies  It  is  a  de-  bered.  is  that  of  "one  of  the  people."  He  is 
tailed  study  of  the  part  played  by  women  m  never  tired  of  insisting  that  historians  of  the 
canning  and  confectionery  factories,  in  the  revolutionary  period  have  largely,  if  not  en- 
manufacture  of  the  famous  Pittsbarg  stogies,  ,jreiy,  overlooked  or  neglected  this  phase  of 
in  the  needle  trade,  in  aundries,  in  metal,  lamp,  ,he  causes  leading  to  the  great  upheaval.  The 
and  glass  factories,  and  in  miscellaneous  trades,  work  is  a  long  one,  covering  more  than  6oo 
The  unusual  range  of  indu sines  having  their  pages,  and  is  supplemented  with  an  excellent 
habitat   in   Pittsburg  toakes  this  survey  peculiarly    j^dex 

valiuble  as  an  exposition  of  typical  industrial  The  valuable  papers  read  at  the  National 
conditions  m  America.  .  ,       .      Conference  of  Charities  5nd  Corrections  held  at 

Steady  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vol-  Buffalo  N.  Y..  in  June  1909  are  contained  in 
umes  that  are  commg  from  the  press  devoted  ,  volume  of  the  proceedings  recently  pub- 
tot  he  expounding  and  illustrating  of  the  idea  lished."  In  this  annual  conference  practically 
of  social  revolt  as  it  is  to-day  whether  it  be  all  active  charitable  workers,  both  official  and 
called  socialism  or  anarchism.  One  of  non-official,  throughout  the  Union  are  repre- 
Ihe  honored  names  in  the  list  of  writers  on  rented ;  and  it  is  maintained  by  the  editor  of 
socialistic  topics  to  which  respect  is  always  ac-  ,|,is  volume  of  proceedings,  Mr.  Alexander 
corded  is  that  of  John  Spargo.  Heubsch  has  Johnson,  that  no  more  timely  nor  foccible  set- 
just  brought  out  Mr.  Spargo  s  Substance  of  ,ing  forth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  higher  charity. 
Socialism,  which  ma  clear  and  compact  way  and  none  more  useful  or  suggestive  to  the 
logically  elaborates  the  text  of  its  title.  Tht  social  worker,  has  ever  been  given  by  the  Con- 
same  publisher  brings  out  Edward  Bernsiem  s  f^rence  to  the  nation  than  was  given  at  Buffalo. 
Evolutionarv      S«:.>al.sm.   '      In     this     good         » How  to   Help""  is  the  titfe  of  a  compact 

translation    (by    Edith    C    Harvey)    from,  the ■ — - S. 

original  German   we  have  the  main   facts  con-        *8ocIb1  Borvlce.     By  L-onls  F.  Port.     New  york: 
ceming    the    Bernstein    controversy    over    the    *-,^*^'f  p."^!'''^  d '"  wj     ^    t    n.  ■         m 
ascendency    of    Karl    Marx    in    the    socialistic    VortT'chartM^i^hire^atlS.  ""SmlH J^'m  pp 
camp.  lAn   AnirrhlRl   Woman.      Br    Hnlchllu    HapEOod. 

Turning   from  advocates  of   socialism   to   its     Dnine'a  *  Co-    SM  pp-    11-26. 
onnonents    we    find    a    viifOrnii<i    "  warn  ins "    ai  '  ^*   Spirit   of   tlie  Ohpllo.      By    Rutcbint   Hap- 

opponenis   we   nna   a   vigorous      warning      as    ^^     Funk  4  Wapitlli.    312  pp..  ID.    (1.25. 
IZ.}^'     Menace  of  Socialism,'      by  W.  Lawler         ,  The  Bnciallit.     By  Guj  Ttome.      Putnam.     380 
Wilson.     The  author,  who  is  an  English  writer    pp.    11.85. 

'Ttie  Or«t  French   Bcvolutlon.      Bi    Prlnee  Kto- 

'  Tbe   SiibstartM  of    Sot-Iallim.      By   John    Spargo.     polktn,     Putnama.     610  pp.     |2,Za. 
Nf*  York:  B.  W.  Huebuch.     162  np-     II.  '•  Prow-nJlngi  of  the  NRt[ODB]  Conference  of  Char- 

•  Evolution arr   BocInIIbdi,      By   Edwsnl   Beniitetn.     Itlea  and  Correction!  at  BuffHo.  N.  Y.         Edited   bi 
New  Yorh  :  B.  W.  Huetacb.     224  pp.     II.  Alexander  John«on.     604  pp.     12. 

•  The  Mraace  of  aoclaJlam.     By  W.  Lawler  Wllmn.         "  How  to  Help.    By  Mar-  C<mynstotL     Uacnlllan. 
Phlladelpbia  :  Onjrte  W.  JacobB  A  Co.     G20  pp.     12.     36T  pp.     |1.60.  .""■;»•  ™.     Mimcmiiu. 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS 


manual  of  practical  charily  prepared  by  Mary 
Conyngton.  The  book  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  busy  men  and  women  who  feel 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  appeals  of  those 
in  want,  and  of  both  volunteer  and  professional 
workers  in  the  charity  field.  It  noi  only  states 
the  general  principles  of  relief,  but  shows  how 
they  are  applied  in  definite  cases  and  sum,- 
marizes  helpful  suggestions  derived  from  broad 
experience  in  charitable  work. 

BCONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 
Mr.  James  O.  Pagan's  "  Labor  and  the  Rail- 
roads "'  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  literature  on  the  American  railroad 
situation  as  a  feature  of  our  industrial  life  has 
practically  ignored  the  point  of  view  of  the 
railroad  employees  Ificmsclves,  1,700,000  of 
whom  receive  forty-two  cents  in  wages  out  of 
every  dollar  that  the  railroads  earn.  .\lr.  Kagan 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  American  public 
for  such  light  as  he  has  been  able  to  throw  upon 
Ihe  opinions  and  policies  of  the  railroad  em- 

fn  connection  with  the  current  discussion  of 
the  proposition  for  a  central  bank  in  the  United 
States  Mr.  Robert  Emmett  Ireton  has  per- 
formed a  useful  and  needed  service  in  bringing 
together  within  the  compass  of  a  single  small 
volume*  answers  to  such  leading  questions  as. 
What  is  a  central  bank  ?  What  has  been  Ihe 
experience  of  foreign  countries?  Would  a  cen- 
tral bank  be  a  good  thing  for  the  United 
Stales?  What  do  American  bankers  think  of 
Ihe  scheme  ?  and,  What  position  has  been 
reached  by  public  opinion  in  the  present  discus- 
sion? Mr.  Ireton  has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  writer  on  the  financial  press  of 
New  York  City,  and  a  cogent  article  from  his 
pen  on  the  subject  of  a  central  bank  appeared 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  January,  1908. 
He  believes  that  the  principle  of  the  central 
bank  is  the  true  one,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  practical  adaptation  of  it  to  our  Ameri- 
can system,  but  that  there  must  be  the  fullest 
assurance  of  freedom  from  control  by  "schem- 
ing politicians  and  financiers." 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

Prof.  Percival  Lowell's  books  on  astronomy 
have  been  more  popular  than  many  novels.  His 
creative  imagination  so  generally  receives 
scientific  confirmation,  and  his  style  is  so  lucid, 
that  there  is  a  fascination  about  atl  his  as- 
tronomical treatises.  "  The  Evolution  of 
Worlds."*  which  has  just  come  from  'hi  press, 
is  based  on  a  tmivcrsity  course  of  Ic-tures  de- 
livered last  year  before  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  It  considers  the  birth 
of  a  solar  system,  all  the  planets  of  our  own 
system,  the  formation  of  worlds,  the  life  his- 
tory of  a  planet,  and  the  death  of  a  world.  The 
illustrations  are  chiefly  from  new  photographs, 
although  there  are  many  diagrams  and  charts. 

A  scientific  treatise  which  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale  is  Henry  C.  McCook's  "  Ant  Commitnities 


and  How  They  Are  Governed."*  These  little 
insects  are  considered  in  this  volume  as  social 
animals.  The  author,  calling  his  work  "  a 
study  in  natural  civics,"  analyzes  the  communal 
life  of  the  ant  and  demonstrates  the  fairness 
and  accuracy  of  their  reputation  for  wisdom. 
There  arc  many  illustrations  and  diagrams,  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  of  which  we  herewith 
reproduce.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  more  than  thirty-two 
years  since  Mr.  McCook  published  his  first 
observations  of  American  ants. 

EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 

The  reports  of  the  National  Commissioner  of 
Education'  are  becoming  year  by  year  moi'e 
interesting.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  issue  the  first  volume 


llniialiton 


'.nhor  nnd  t 


Itnllrnailii.     Ily  Jam^s 


of  the  annual  report  as  early  as  the  first  week 
in  December  nc.xl  following  the  closing  of  the 
fiscal  and  scholastic  year  to  which  it  relates, 
while  the  second  volume,  including  the  statisti- 
cal tables,  is  promised  for  the  first  week  of  the 
next  following  month  of  March.  In  years  past  the 
Icmg  delay  in  the  printing  of  this  report  made 
much  of  the  material  that  it  contained  practi- 
cally obsolete  by  the  time  ihat  it  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader.  Commissioner  Brown  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  bringing  about  this 
very  desirable  change  in  the  publication  system 
of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  for  the  up-to-date 
survey  of  education  throughout  the  world 
which  is  an  annual  feature  of  his  report.  The 
most  cursory  perusal  of  the  educational  record 
of  the  past  year  in  the  United  Stales  discloses 
the  growing  importance  of  educational  interests 
in  this  country  and  their  close  relation  to  Ihe 
country's  economic  and  commercial  interests. 
The  past  year  was  one  of  remarkable  progress 
in   all   forms  of  educational   activity,   and   it   is 

*  .\nt  Comui  unit  It'll  und  Ilnw  Tlinv  Arp  r,ovenn>d. 
By  Mfnn  C.  MM^nnk.     IlnrnT".     .121   pp..  III.    »; 

'Iti-imrt  of  Ihe  Ci.mml-.Blrm.T  «t  K!u<^llnD.  Vol. 
I.     Wa^hlnftoD ;  Cov'.nmpnl   PrlnllnK  Offlr«.     S98 
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well    that    there    is   a    bureau    at    Washington  in  1907,  and  a  report  of  the  study  in  so  far  as 

equipped  to  follow  and  record  the  various  mani-  it  related  to  the  New  York  schools  was  sub- 

festations  of  this  activity.  raitted    to    Superintendent    Maxwell    and    pub- 

Dr.  Rudolph  R.  Reeder  is  the  successful  super-  lished  by  him  as  a  part  of  his  annual  report  for 
intendent  of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  now  1908.  The  most  signi6cant  of  the  findings  of 
located  at  Hastings-on-Hudson.  Dr.  Reeder's  the  investigation  are:  (1)  That  the  most  im- 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  this  institution  porlant  causes  of  retardation  of  school  children 
ought  to  be  worth  something  to  the  managers  can  be  remedied;  (2)  that  the  old-fashioned 
of  other  orphanages,  for  there  has  been  de-  virtues  of  regularity  of  attendance  and  faith- 
veloped  at  Hastings  during  the  last  few  years  fulness  are  major  elements  of  success;  (3) 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cottage  system  that  some  cities  are  already  accomplishing  ex- 
for  the  care  of  orphans  to  be  found  anywhere  cellent  results  by  measures  that  can  be  adopted 
in  the  world.  But  the  things  that  Dr.  Reeder  by  all ;  and  (4)  that  relatively  few  children  are 
and  his  associates  have  learned  about  children  so  defective  as  to  prevent  success  in  life, 
are  of  interest  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  The  bearings  of  school  life  upon  moral  train- 
to  the  managers  of  orphanages.  This  con-  ing  are  admirably  summarized  by  Prof.  George 
sideratron  has  induced  Dr.  Reeder  to  publish  Herbert  Palmer  in  the  Riverside  Educational 
some  of  the  results  of  his  experience  in  a  book  Monographs,  tmder  the  title  "  Ethical  and 
entitled  "  How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools."  *  Professor 
and  Learn."*  The  principles  and  methods  of  Palmer  urges  that  when  ethical  instruction  is 
education  developed  and  followed  at  the  Hast-  undertaken*  in  the  schools  it  should  be  pursued 
ings  institutions  are  many  of  them  applicable  not  as  a  science,  critically,  and  that  the  student 
only  to  orphan  children  but  to  children  in  every  should  be  informed  at  the  outset  that  the  aim 
walk  of  life.  Some  of  Dr.  Reeder's  chapters  of  the  course  is  knowledge,  not  the  endeavor 
give  a  new  meaning  to  child  training  and  illus-  to  make  better  men.  Further,  he  would  insist 
trate  in  a  vivid  way  the  importance  of  educa-  that  the  students  themselves  do  the  work;  that 
tion  outside  of  books.  The  revelation  that  is  they  do  not  passively  listen  to  opinions  set  forth 
made  of  institution  life  will  surprise  those  by  their  instructor,  but  that  they  address  them- 
readers  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  older  selves  to  research  and  learn  to  construct  moral 
types  of  asylums  and  **  homes."  but  the  New  judgment  which  will  bear  critical  inspection. 
York  Orphan  Asylum  under  Dr.  Reeder's  man-  GENERAL  LITERATi/re 
agement  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  tradi-  ^  .  ,  ^  .  t  t  e 
tional  asylum.    That,  however,  is  another  story.  A  second  volume  of  the  love  letters  of  great 

Many  pedagogical  principles  that  are  so  men  which  are  being  brought  out  by  the  John 
clearly  illustrated  from  living  examples  in  Dr.  McBride  Company  is  entitled  Love  If  tters  of 
Reeder's  book  are  scientifically  developed  by  Famous  Royalties  and  Commanders.  It  in- 
Prof.  M.  V.  0*Shea.  of  the  University  of  Wis-  eludes  (among  others)  correspondence  between 
consin,  in  a  recent  volume  on  "Social  Develop-  Napoleon  I.  and  Josephine,  Mane  Louise,  and 
ment  and  Education." «  In  the  first  part  of  this  the  Countess  Walewska;  George  JV.  and  Mrs. 
work  the  author  describes  the  typical  attitudes  f'^zherbert;  Von  Moltke  and  Mary  Burt; 
which  the  child  tends  to  assume  toward  the  per-  Henry  VIII.  and  four  of  his  wives;  Mary, 
sons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  in  the  P"?«"„^^  .?cots,  and  Bothwell;  Nelson  and 
ordinary  situations  of  life,  and  explains  these  Lady  Hamilton ;  and  Lafayette,  Cromwell,  and 
attitudes  in  view  of  certain  fundamental  princi-  Raleigh  and  their  wives.  The  selection  of  the 
pies  of  mental  development.  In  the  second  letters,  as  m  the  preceding  volume,  is  by  Lionel 
part  the  author  outlines  a  plan  and  method  of  Strachey  and  there  are  descriptive  prefatory 
education  designed  to  make  the  individual  sketches  by  Walter  Littlefield. 
socially  efficient.  He  describes  his  own  point  of  A  collection  of  psychological  studies  grouped 
view  as  that  of  a  naturalist  rather  than  that  so  as  to  fall  under  the  heads :  "Studies  of 
of  a  logician  or  philosopher,  the  problem  be-  P"n»it»ye  Man.  Studies  of  Modem  Man. 
fore  him  being,  What  can  we  do  in  social  train-  ?nd  Studies  of  Truth  and  Suffering,  have 
ing  considering  the  nature  of  the  individual  and  l>een  brought  together  under  the  general  title 
his  social  needs,  rather  than  what  ought  we  to  Echoes  of  Myself,  '  by  the  Russian  exile- 
do  viewing  the  matter  from  an  ideal  standpoint?  revolutionist,    Ivan    Narodny.      These    stones. 

The  second  volume  published  as  a  result  of  which   are   pathetic   and    rather   impressive    m 

the  Backward  Children  Investigation  conducted  their    style,    the    author   has    subtitled       Ro- 

f or  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  "  Laggards  mantic  Studies  of  the  Human  Soul, 

in  Our  Schools." «  bv  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  Broadly  A  new  work  of  reference,  entitled     The  Best 

speakincr.  this  volume  embodies  the  results  of  ?^    the   Worlds    qassics.       which    has    been 

an    investigation    into    the    problems    of   those  ^sued  under  the  editorship  of  Senator  Henry 

children   who,  while  perhaps  not  actually  dc-  Cabot  Lodge,  comes  to  us  m  ten  volumes.  The 

f ective  in  body,  mind,  or  morals,  are  neverthe-  work  of  220  authors  is  represented  in    these 

less    classified    as    "backward,"    since    they   do    volumes,  which  consider  only  prose. 

not  keep  up  in  their  school  work  with  their  4  Ethical  and  Moral  iDStmctlon  In  Schooln.  Bt 
normal  fellows.  The  investigation  was  begun  neorice  Herbert  Palmer.  05  pp.  85  cents.  Housb- 
ton  Mifflin. 

*  How   Two   Hundred   Children   Live   ^nd    Learn.  » Love    Letter*    of    Famous    Royalties    and    Com- 

Ry  Rudolph  R.  Reeder.     New  Yorlc :  Charities  Pub-  manders.    Edited  by  Lionel  Strachey.    John  McBr1d« 

llratlop  Committee.    246  pp..  III.    $1.25.  Conipany.    361  pp.    f2J50. 

» Social   Developmept  and  Education.     By  M.  V.  •Echoes  of  Myself.      By    Ivan    Narodny.      New 

O'Rhea.     HouRhton  Mifflin.     561  pp.     $2.  York :  Published  by  the  author.    281  pp..  ill.    $2. 

» Laepards  In  Onr  Schools.     By  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  '  The    Best    of    the    World*s    Classics.     10    vols. 

New  York:   Charities   Publication  Committee.     252  Edited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.     Punk  k  Wagnalls. 

pp..  ill.    $1.50.  $7.60. 
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Tyniftg  Up  tke  '^^    Republican    party    usually  •times  impatient  of  restraint  and  adopt  insur- 

Repubiioan    composes   its   differences   in    the  gent  methods  as  respects  particular  measures, 

face  of  an  approaching  election,  working  always,  however,  inside  the  ranks  of 

A  few  months  hence  Congress  will  have  ad-  the  "  Grand  Old  Party." 
journed  and  conventions  or  primaries  all  over 

the  country  will  be  selecting  candidates  for  ^^^  ^^^^^  The  tariff  question  is  one  that 
Congress.  In  a  good  many  States  also  Gov-  nakea  Somt  will  not  wholly  relapse  into  quie- 
emors  and  State  tickets  are  to  be  chosen.  ^'»<»''<'  ^^j^^  There  are  some  good 
Members  of  Legislatures  will  be  elected  in  things  about  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff;  and 
several  States  that  will  choose  United  States  the  present  law  is  the  reflex  of  the  conditions 
Senators.  From  this  time  forth  one  is  likely  under  which  it  was  worked  out  and  enacted, 
to  hear  a  little  less  about  "  insurgents  "  and  There  is  no  reason  at  this  moment  for  any 
"  regulars.**  President  Taft  has  declared  excited  arguments  about  the  tariff.  Behind 
that  he  considers  himself  commander-in-chief  the  scenes  the  Democrats  were  almost  as 
of  the  Republican  party  and  that  a  present  responsible  as  the  Republicans  for  the  shap- 
evidence  of  good  party  standing  will  be  to  ing  of  the  present  schedules.  America  is  grad- 
come  peaceably  into  the  camp  where  he  has  ually  getting  ready  for  a  scientific,  non-par- 
pitched  his  tent  and  flung  his  standard  to  the  tisan  readjusttnent  of  the  tariff,  schedule  by 
breezes.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  painful  schedule,  perhaps  upon  a  plan  of  sliding-scale 
thing  for  any  of  the  leaders  to  do.  There  reductions,  that  will  avoid  abrupt  changes 
have  been  some  sharp  differences,  but  they  and  save  business  from  rude  shocks.  There  are 
are  not  beyond  hope  of  reconciliation.  To  many  Republicans  who  think  Mr.  Taft  need- 
read  the  so-called  insurgent  Senators  and  lessly  aggressive  in  praise  of  a  tariff  which  he 
Representatives  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  out  did  not  make,  and  which  those  most  respon- 
of  the  Republican  party  would  bring  crush-  sible  for  making  have  regarded  as  very  far 
ing  defeat  and  rebuke  at  the  polls  in  Novem-  from  being  ideal.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  well- 
ber.  The  Congressional  Campaign  Com-  rounded  and  admirably  phrased  Lincoln*s 
mittee  made  a  false  start  some  weeks  ago ;  Day  speech  at  New  York  spoke  in  terms  of 
but  they  will  not  continue  to  attack  fellow  sfrong  defense,  from  many  standpoints,  of 
Republicans  in  their  home  States.  Speaker  this  new  tariff  law.  He  explained  that  he  is 
Cannon,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  eulogized  already  using  the  board  of  tariff  experts  to 
President  Taft.  All  the  old  leaders  are  sud-  collect  material  with  a  view  to  future  tariff 
denly  praising  Roosevelt,  too,  and  preparing  revision.  And  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
to  welcome  him  when  he  returns  in  June,  board  of  experts  should  be  doing  such  work. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  the  Repub-  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
lican  party  a  tone  of  orderly  progress.  There  clause,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  authorizing 
will  be  philosophical  explanations  of  the  need  this  kind  of  inquiry,  was  strj^cken  out  in  con- 
of  team-work  and  party  regularity  in  gen-  ferencc  committee.  In  short.  Congress  de- 
eral ;  but  there  will  also  be  praise  for  men  cided  that  such  broad  inquiry  was  not  to  be 
so  full  of  zeal  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  undertaken  by  the  tariff  experts  who  were 
party  and  of  the  country  that  they  are  some-  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum 
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n  provisions.  What  Mr.  Taft  is  slightly  higher  now  than  it  ever  was  before, 
doing  may  be  commendable  in  itself,  but  it  Many  of  the  minor  changes  made  were  in 
does  not  follow  that  he  should  assign  the  the  nature  of  an  improvement.  The  great 
praise  for  his  good  work  to  the  law-makers  fact  the:  confronted  the  two  houses  of  Coti- 
wbo  attempted  to  prevent  his  doing  this  verj-  gress  was  that  there  was  entirely  lacking  in 
thing.  He  should  ask  legislative  sanction.  this  country  at  the  present  time  any  really 
strong  and  effective  demand  for  a  change  of 
Pnttctiimitm  "^^  ""^^l  lT\n\\  about  thc  present  tariii  policy.  The  South  has  become  a  hope- 
^ «»  tariff  cannot  be  suppressed,  and  ful  and  developing  region  of  varied  Jndus- 
''  '  the  facts  may  be  known  and  read  tries,  and  in  practical  attitude  is  intensely 
of  all  men.  We  arc  a  high-protectionist  Protectionist,  though  not  liking  the  doctrine 
country-,  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  high-tariff  as  a  tenet.  In  the  Middle  West  there  is  a 
wall,  as  seen  from  some  distance  along  the  sentiment,  led  by  men  like  Senator  Cummins, 
horizon,  is  so  nearly  like  the  Dingley  tariff  favorable  to  a  real  and  appreciable  tariff  re- 
wall  in  its  average  height  and  in  the  undula-  duction  and  demanding  a  simpler  and  better 
tions  of  its  sky-line  that  to  the  foreign  ob-  sort  of  tariff  system  from  beginning  to  end; 
server  the  general  effect  is  unchanged.  We  but  protectionism  holds  its  place  as  a  doc- 
are  at  the  ver>'  acme  of  our  protectionist  pe-  trine.  There  are  men  like  Senator  Beveridgc, 
riod.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  changes  of  Indiana,  who  have  been  working  for  thc 
of  a  detailed  sort.  When  reclassifications  are  creation  of  a  scientific  method  of  getting  at 
taken  into  account,  the  best  figures  we  have  the  problems  of  tariff  reconstruction.  But 
been  able  to  obtain  would  show  that  thc  aver-  in  a  matter  like  tariff  revision,  involving  hun- 
age  customs  tax  upon   dutiable  articles   is  dreds  of  different  interests,  Congress  is  like- 
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ly  to  yield  to  the  major  pressure ;  and  it  was 
the  major  pressure  that  produced  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law.  That  law  cannot  be  changed 
materially  for  some  years  to  come.  Business 
is  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  law  very  com- 
fortably. The  Democratic  party  is  not  en- 
titled to  win  a'  victory  in  the  Congressional 
elections  this  fall  upon  the  strength  of  its 
having  a  better  tariff  policy  than  the  party  in 
power.  The  Democratic  party,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  no  tariff  policy  of  any  kind.  It 
is  not  held  together  as  a  party  by  reason  of 
its  having  any  unity  of  opinion  upon  eco- 
nomic subjects.  To  assert  that  it  has  a  tariff 
policy  would  be  to  make  a  false  pretense. 

imUma  "^^  Republicans  can  aflord  to  be 
<i>tf  u*  entirely  free  from  intolerance 
"  '  among  themselves  respecting  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  the  tariff.  It  would 
be  ridiculous,  for  example,  for  Republicans 
who  supported  the  tariff  bill  to  invade  In- 
diana this  year  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass 
Senator  Beveridge  in  his  campaign  for  re- 
election, merely  because  his  judgment  and 
conscience  led  him  to  vote  against  the  present 
tariff  law.  He  was  identified  with  proposals 
for  certain  tariff  reforms  and  improvements, 
particularly  a  tariff  commission.  The  new 
tariff  law  was  bound  to  be  enacted  in  any 
case;  and  when  the  conference  committee 
struck  out  the  significant  clause  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  Senator  Beveridge  had 
drafted  he  was  quite  justified  in  making  his 
protest  by  voting  against  the  bill.  Thousands 
of  business  men  who  had  selected  Senator 
Beveridge  as  their  spokesman  worked  hard 
to  secure  a  formal  tariff' commission.  They 
all  agreed  finally  to  accept  a  paragraph  in  the 
act  which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  an  expert  tariff  board  to  investigate 
tariff  subjects  broadly,  with  a  view  to  future 
legislation,  as  well  as,  to  advise  the  President 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  arrangement.  This  paragraf^ 
was  accepted  by  Senator  Aldrich  and  adt^ted 
by  the  Senate.  But  it  was  emasculated  in 
conference  committee.  Senator  Beveridge 
had  the  approval  of  the  Republicans  of 
his  State  in  the  course  that  he  pursued. 
The  sincerity  and  frankness  of  men  like 
Mr.  Beveridge  arc  among  the  chief  as- 
sets of  the  Republican  party.  His  re-eleaion 
to  the  Senate  is  assured  in  case  of  a  Repub- 
lican Legislature.  His  strength  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana,  8n  the  other  hand,  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  factors  in  the  tight  for  a  Re- 
publican Legislature.     An  attempt  to  force 


down  the  throats  of  the  Republicans  of  In- 
diana, under  these  circumstances,  an  extrava- 
gant eulogy  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  on 
the  part  of  leaders  claiming  to  represent  Re- 
jiublican  orthodoxy  could  only  seem  to  mean 
a  willingness  for  reasons  of  their  own  to  give 
the  State  to  the  Democrats  this  fall. 

A  eaa/rtar  ^"  short.  Republicans  all  the 
/m-  iKttptn-  way  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
'"'  '"  Rockies  are  highly  disposed  this 
year  to  encourage  freedom  and  sincerity  of 
utterance ;  and  they  prefer  leaders  of  the  in- 
dependent sort,  even  though  branded  as  "  in- 
surgents," to  those  whose  credentials  bear 
the  "  O.  K."  of  party  leaders  at  Washing- 
ton, but  who  are  not  themselves  essential  in 
the  process  of  shaping  public  opinion.  The 
country  is  not  in  a  very  strong  partisan 
mood.  It  wants  men  who  think  for  them- 
selves, study  questions  on  their  merits,  and 
speak  their  own  convictions  rather  than 
men  who  are  merely  members  in  good  and 
regular  standing  of  a  political  organization,  or 
who  are,  behind  the  scenes,  agents  either  for 
a  political  machine  or  for  private  interests. 
The  party  lash  frightens  nobody  this  year. 

AaoUm     '^^^  Republican  organization  was 

Urm       never  more  busily  engaged  in  the 

'"  "^    game   of   national    politics   than 

now.  It  wishes  to  win  the  Congressional  elec- 
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that  he  has  been  in  office  exactly  one  year, — 
as  the  same  sort  of  business  went  on  at  the 
same  stage  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  Presidency,  and 
in  various  earlier  administrations.  State  by 
State  ail  over  the  country  the  situation  has 
been  studied  with  careful  forecast ;  and  noth- 
ing is  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  or  uninflu- 
enced. Old-line  politicians  are  taking  lessons. 

gi^i^  The  Ohio  situation  during  the 
BntfMt  past  few  weeks  has  been  studied 
'^"'  with  the  utmost  care.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Governor  of  Ohio,  Hon.  Judson 
Harmon,  is  a  strong  man,  and  he  has  been 
trying  to  reform  some  of  the  administrative 
services  of  his  State  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Grover  Cleveland  or  Samuel  J.  Tildcn.  He 
will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  most 
likely  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
the  Presidency  In  1912.  The  Hon.  Wade 
Ellis,  formerly  Attorney-General  of  Ohio 
and  recently  chief  assistant  to  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  at  Washington,  has 
now  been  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Republican  organization  in 
Ohio,  and  it  will  be  his  business  to  do  every- 


iWnoRe  Beat  la  likely  to  be  rnnlpatedl 

tions  this  coming  fall,  and  it  also  wishes 
to  win  in  the  Presidential  elections  of  1912. 
Further  than  that,  it  wishes  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  Taft  administration,  and  to  make 
sure  not  only  that  Mr.  Taft  shall  be  renomi- 
nated but  also  re-elected.  All  the  tendencies 
of  our  political  life  now  call  for  a  two- 
term  incumbency.  President  Cleveland  in- 
tended to  be  a  one-term  President,  but  con- 
ditions made  his  renomi nation  inevitable. 
Mr.  Harrison,  like  Mr.  Cleveland,  was  re- 
nominated for  a  second  term,  though,  also 
like  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
election.  Mr.  McKinley  was  renominated 
under  conditions  that  made  opposition  im- 
possible. In  Roosevelt's  first  year  of  the 
Presidency,  and  even  in  his  second  and  third 
years,  the  elements  of  opposition  to  his  nomi- 
nation in  1904  were  so  powerful  that  the 
chances  seemed  quite  in  favor  of  the  coalition 
of  leaders  and  interests  determined  to  elimi- 
nate the  Rough  Rider  from  politics.  It  b 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  changed  political 
conditions  that  cleared  the  way,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1903-4,  and  made  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
nomination  an  easy  certainty.  The  business 
of  paving  the  way  for  Mr.  Taft's  renomina- 
tion  h  foini;  forward  quite  as  actively. — now 
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thing  in  his  power  to  help  hold  the  State  for 
the  Republican  party  and  the  Taft  organiza- 
tion. It  has  not  yet  been  announced  who 
will  be  the  candidate  for  Governor  against 
Mr.  Harmon.  The  choice  will  be  made  by 
President  Taft  himself.  There  is  also  pend- 
ing the  question  whether  Senator  Dick,  of 
Ohio,  is  to  be  the  Republican  choice  for  an- 
other term  in  the  seat  which  he  took  at  Mark 


H  anna's  death, 
be  given  to  a  mc 


IT  whether  the  place  shall 
e  pronounced  Taft  man. 


Ptrtmai  ^^-  ^^de  ElHs,  as  assistant  to 
P)Huitefonn>  the  Attorney-General,  has  been  in 
""  special  charge  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  so-called  Beef  Trust,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  willingly  part  with 
him.  He  is,  however,  to  be  retained  as  the 
Government's  special  counsel  in  that^par- 
ticular  matter,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  em- 
ployment and  repute  as  a  "  trust-buster " 
will  not  hurt  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  role  of  Repub- 
lican harmonizer  and  Taft  representative  in 
Ohio.  No  one  accuses  Mr.  Ellis  of  going 
back  home  to  promote  his  own  political  for- 
tunes. Yet  in  the  search  for  a  possible  win- 
ner against  Harmon,  or  for  a  more  advanced 
type  of  Republican  for  the  Senate,  con- 
ditions might  force  Ellis  to  take  a  nomi- 
nation or  to  become  a  candidate.  As 
against  Mr.  Dick  for  the  Senate,  it  is  still 
possible  that  the  President's  brother,  Charles 
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A   REPUBUCAN   CONFERENCE  IN    NEW   YORK    LAST   MONTH 

(Kea(«1:  flovprnor  Hughes  and  I'n-sldmt  Toft,  Standing  (from  iPft  )o  rlghtl  :  Spuaker  Wadswarth, 
of  (lie  HtBIr  I^glHlalur*:  Olln  T.  BHPnnrd.  recent  candidate  for  Ma.Tor;  Chalrmiin  Woodruff.  o(  thp  State 
Committee;  Cbulrmau  (irlscom,  of  the  New  York  Cauntj' I'oniiiiUlee.  and  Hun,  C.  M.  I)epen-.  United  Slalea 
Senntnr) 

P.  Taft,  may  come  forward.  When  he  with-  closest  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  Empire 
drew  in  favor  of  Mr,  Burton  from  his  cam-  State.  Mr,  Herbert  Parsons  has  retired 
paign  for  Senator  Foraker's  seat  he  did  not  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
deny  that  he  might  attempt  to  replace  Sena-  Committee  of  New  York  County,  and  the 
tor  Dick.  Ex-Governor  Herrick  has  also  fre-  Hon.  Lloyd  Griscom  has  been  put  in  his 
quently  been  named  as  a  possible  candidate  place.  Mr.  Griscom,  formerly  a  Philadcl- 
for  the  Senate.  Mr.  James  R,  Garfield  may  phian  and  recently  our  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
be  urged  for  one  place  or  the  other.  Cover-  is  a  newcomer  in  New  York  City,  but  an 
nor  Harmon  is  doing  his  reform  work  in  the  active  and  agreeable  gentleman  who  will 
face  of  a  Legislature  and  State  administra-  doubtless  make  his  mark  in  metropolitan  and 
(ion  otherwise  Republican,  excepting  the  State  affairs.  Governor  Hughes,  who  could 
State  Treasurer,  The  Republicans  are  try-  have  the  nomination  for  a  third  term,  refuses 
ing  to  outbid  him  as  a  reformer,  but  an  im-  to  take  it,  on  private  and  personal  grounds, 
partial  public  opinion  seems  to  award  him  the  and  the  question  of  a  Republican  candidate 
palm.  If  Ohio  should  elect  a  Republican  for  the  Governorship  is  one  that  every  lead- 
Governor  and  Legislature  under  present  con-  ing  Republican  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
ditions  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  victory  Taft  as  much  as  any  one  else,  is  earnestly  con- 
fer President  Taft,.  sldering.  The  situation  is  rendered  not  less 
difficult  by  the  belated  exposure  of  certain 
Hia  fork  ^"  '^*  State  of  New  York  big  bribery  transactions  at  Albany,  which  might 
alio  a  fires  have  been  lighted  already  prove,  for  campaign  purposes,  injurious  to 
'''""  under  the  political  kettles,  and  the  party  in  power.  Probably  the  question 
they  will  be  boiling  violently  within  another  that  politicians  of  all  grades  and  classes,  of 
month  or  two.    President  Taft  is  taking  the  all  parties,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are 
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most  concerned  about  and  are  aslung  one 
another  a  hundred  times  more  frequently 
than  they  ask  any  other  question  is,  What 
will  Roosevelt  do  when  he  comes  home  next 
summer?  Even  those  party  elements  most 
jopposed  to  Roosevelt  arc  deeming  it  better 
to  placate  than  to  antagonize.  Their  sneers 
and  their  hostility,  whether  these  have  been 
open  or  somewhat  veiled,  are  laid  aside. 
I'hey  are  preparing  for  an  effusive  and  unani- 
mous welcome.  It  is  not  proposed  to  allow 
Roosevelt  to  be  the  principal  asset  of  insur- 
gents or  malcontents.  If  he  should  choose  to 
go  to  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Depew's  place  it  is 
intimated  by  the  powers  that  make  for  regu- 
larity that  this  might  be  an  excellent  way  to 
dispose  of  the  most  energetic  personality  of 
his  generation. 

•o  Anii-Taft  Meanwhile  there  are  many  allu- 
Mttmit  sions  in  the  newspapers  to  a  so- 
"°*^'  called  "back  from  Elba"  club 
which  is  preparing  to  push  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1912,  The 
whole  thing  would  appear  to  be  quite 
mythical.  If  there  is  any  such  movement 
its  secrets  are  well  kept.  Even  though  the 
Congressional  elections  this  year  should  go 
against  the  Republicans  ft  would  not  follow 
that  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  is  unlikely. 
I'he  President  handles  large  questions  more 
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easily  than  he  does  little  ones.  The  briers 
grew  all  over  his  moral  vineyard  while  he 
was  taking  months  on  his  long  tour  of  the 
West  and  South  through  the  summer  and 
fall.  If  he  can  overcome  this  roving  instinct 
of  his,  and  mature  the  habit  he  has  begun  to 
form  of  sweeping  away  small  matters  with 
rapidity  and  decision,  he  will  soon  find  his 
troubles  diminishing;  and  the  country  will 
then  discover  in  him  an  efHciency  which  as 
yet  has  been  somewhat  in  doubt. 

Om  Tim  Meanwhile,  all  observing  minds 
t»  Bt  must  admit  that  a  one-term  ar- 
""  rangement  for  the  Presidency 
would  be  a  great  boon.  But  four  years  is 
not  long  enough.  A  six-year  or  eight-year 
term,  with  no  chance  of  a  second  consecutive 
term,  would  give  a  President  freedom  to  do 
his  very  best  for  the  country,  with  little 
thou^t  of  politics.  It  is  not  that  our  Presi- 
dents themselves  are  so  tonnented  by  ambi- 
tion for  a  second  term  as  that  thousands  of 
other  people  more  or  less  affected  by  changes 
of  administration  are  exerting  pressure  all 
along  the  line.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution fixing  the  one-term  principle  for  the 
President, — perhaps  changing  the  date  for  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  and   also  changing 
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somewhat  the  method  of  electing  a  Presi-  formed  their  duties  with  great  industry, 
dent,  might  well  be  submitted  to  the  States  with  real  public  spirit,  and  with  intelligence 
for  their  approval.  Such  a  change  would  be  and  capacity.  But  at  all  times  they  had  to 
much  more  valuable  in  our  political  life  than  deal  with  political  considerations  for  which 
the  suggested  election  of  Senators  by  popular  they  were  in  no  wise  personally  responsible, 
vote,  although  there  is  also  much  to  be  said  in  and  which  have  somehow  been  built  into 
favor  of  direct  choice  of  United  States  Sena-  our  governmental  system  so  that  they  affect 
tors.  Ask  Indiana  or  Missouri,  for  instance,  one  party  as  much  as  the  other.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock had  served  under  Mr.  Cortelyou  as 
Poutiea  ^"^  °^  ^^  things  that  would  Assistant  Postmaster-General;  and  a  man 
in  the  most  readily  and  naturally  fol-  who  could  handle  a  national  campaign  as  he 
low  the  adoption  of  a  one-term  carried  on  that  of  1908,  with  system,  prc- 
rule  for  the  Presidency  would  be  the  placing  cision,  and  a  steady  sense  of  the  application 
of  the  great  Post-Office  Department  on  a  of  means  to  ends,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
business  basis.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  Cabinet  lacking  in  ability  to  put  business  sysfem  and 
appointment  (Mr.  McKinley's  Cabinet  hav-  efficiency  into  the  great  Post-Office  Depart- 
ing been  retained  as  a  whole)  was  that  of  ment  of  the  Government.  The  trouble  is 
the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Milwaukee,  that,  quite  regardless  of  what  would  be  his 
to  be  Postmaster-General.  It  would  not  be  own  natural  preferences,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
discourteous  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Payne  is  obliged  to  play  the  role  of  a  party  adviser 
nor  unfair  to  the  methods  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  manager  while  also  carrying  on  the 
to  say  that  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  a  very  arduous  work  of  his  public  office, 
prominent  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  the 

National  Republican  Committee  and  who  com/ft/ona  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
had  been  very  close  to  Mark  Hanna,  was  of  the  say  that  in  many  respects  the 
put  in  the  Cabinet  for  political  reasons  pri-  "  *'^*'**  postal  service  itself  has  been 
marily.  The  idea  of  appointing  the  best  growing  more  efficient.  Not  only  are  ap- 
available  man  in  the  country,  with  a  sole  pointments  made  on  merit  in  the  filling  of 
view  to  administering  the  business  of  the  clerkships  in  the  larger  post-offices  and  in 
Post-Office  Department,  was  not  dominant  the  railway  mail  service,  as  well  as  the  ear- 
in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Payne.  The  circum-  rier  service,  but  the  merit  system  has  been 
stances  under  which  Mr.  Cortelyou  subse-  practically  extended  to  the  appointment  of 
quently  became  Postmaster-General,  and  postmasters  in  small  places.  It  is  the  de- 
under  which  for  some  time  he  held  at  once  mand  of  the  people,  regardless  of  party,  that 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Republican  the  post-offices  in  their  home  localities  be 
National  Committee  and  that  of  head  of  the  taken  out  of  politics.  The  time  is  precisely 
postal  service,  are  also  well  known.  Mr.  ripe  for  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
Taft  has  followed  that  example  in  appoint-  post-office  at  the  top.  Under  the  present 
ing  his  campaign  manager,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  arrangement  we  have  a  Postmaster-General 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  and  foui»  Assistant  Postmasters-General. 
Committee,  as  Postmaster-General.  And  it  The  work  of  direction  and  supervision  is 
is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Hitchcock,  more  than  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  among  these 
anybody  else  in  the  Taft  administration,  is  officials.  The  business  does  not  properly 
expected  to  give  close  attention  to  party  po-  focus  anywhere.  Ill-advised  recommenda- 
litical  situations  throughout  the  entire  coun-  tions  emerge  from  unknown  subordinates  in 
try  with  a  view  to  Republican  harmony  and  the  offices  of  these  Assistant  Postmasters- 
efficiency,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  a  General  and  work  their  way  up  to  the  top, 
smooth  and  unobstructed  renomination  of  where  they  are  too  credulously  entertained 
Mr.  Taft  in  191 2.  by  n(^v  Postmasters-General,  who  become 

the  victims  of  false  statistics, — precisely  as 
Working     Thosc   who  would   vcnturc   to  Mr.    Hitchcock   and   President  Taft   w^re 
Under      intimate    that    Mr.    Cortelyou,  victimized  by  the  statistics,  utterly  fallacious 
Difficuniea    ^^   Meyer,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  mistaken,  that  Mr.  Taft  set  forth  in  his 
have  not  been  competent  for  the  administra-  recent  annual  message  when  he  discussed  the 
tive  and  business  duties  of  the  office  of  Post-  cost  of  carrying  newspapers  and  magazines 
master-General  are  ill-informed.  ^Mr.  Cor-  to  their  readers.    It  is  needless  to  blame  Mr. 
telyou    and    Mr.    Meyer   were   remarkably  Taft  or  Mr.  Hitchcock ;  but  they  should  de- 
well   qualified    for   the   work.     They   per-  mand  a  better  system  for  giving  them  facts. 
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g^i^g  As  ft  basis  upon  which  to  deal 
iufwmt  with  an  alleged  deficit  in  the 
*"™'^  postal  revenues,  these  statistics 
were  made  the  starting  point  for  an  inquiry 
before  the  Postal  Committee  f>t  the  House, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Weeks,  of 
Massachusetts.  The  committee  held  very 
patient  and  careful  hearings  In  the  month  of 
January.  It  showed  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  listened  to  various  publish- 
ers and  others  having  special  information. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  whole  country 
will  demand  that  the  one  great  business 
department  of  the  Government  should  be 
run  in  a  businesslike  way.  Protracted 
studies  by  Congressional  committees  have 
pointed  to  this  precise  conclusion.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
Director  of  Posts,  immediately  answerable 
to  the  Postmaster-General.  The  reform 
scheme  would  abolish  the  four  Assistant 
Postmasters-General.  In  place  of  these  there 
would  be  a  group  of  bureau  heads,  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  representing  a 
scientific  rearrangement  of  the  business  and 
forming  a  postal  council  of  administration 
working  in  constant  touch  with  the  Director 
of  Posts.  Until  the  post-office  can  be  made 
a  thoroughgoing  business  affair  it  will  not  be 
feasible  to  make  any  changes  in  rates  or 
classification.  If,  indeed,  it  were  put  on  a 
strict  business  basis  there  could  be  no  need 
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of  advancing  the  cost  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  any  of  the  services  that 
the  post-office  now  renders. 

Fatal  «!■*»  *-*"*  "*  '**'  ixesns  selected  by  Mr. 
Kirtf  otii4r  Taft  in  his  program  for  imme- 
^''''''  diate  fulfillment  of  platform 
pledges  was  that  of  postal  savings  banks.  It 
was  generally  agreed  at  Washington  that 
this  much-discussed  project  would  be  car- 
ried through  Congress  in  the  present  session. 
'I'he  opposition  to  it  was  widespread  and  quite 
determined,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  maturing  the  bill  before  adjournment.  Yet 
it  is  thought  prnbable  that  the  scheme  will 
be  adopted.  However  that  may  be,  it  must 
be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  if  the  Post-Office 
Department  were  as  well  organized  for  prac- 
tical results  as  some  of  our  large  business 
corporations  the  friends  of  postal  savings 
banks  would  have  a  stronger  argument  far 
their  cause,  while  the  opponents  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks  would  have  much  less  reason  for 
their  fears.  If  the  post-office  were  what  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  business  sense  its  money- 
order  business,  postal  notes,  postal  savings 
banks,  and  related  functions  could  be  made 
highly  convenient  for  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  could  give  new  uses  to  the  free 
rural  delivery  service  and  add  something  to 
the  revenues  of  the  department,  while  en- 
couraging rural  thrift  and  helping  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  by  increasing  the 
volume  of  productive  capita]  available  for 
local  enterprises  and  for  sustaining  the  pub- 
lic credit  by  affording  another  market  for  the 
Government's  2  per  cent,  bonds. 

jf  It  is  similarly  true  that  a  thor- 

Pwlt  ough  business  organization  of  the 
'^'  Posi-Otfice  Department  would 
lielp  to  settle  the  question  of  a  parcels  post. 
We  should  ht^e  to  get  a  reorganization, 
county  by  county,  of  the  fourth<Iass  post- 
offices  and  the  free  delivery  routes  so  that 
better  practical  results  might  be  rendered  for 
very  much  less  cost.  Then  the  question 
would  come  up  on  its  merits  whether  or  not 
the  Government's  great  machinery  for  dls- 
tributisn  should  be  made  available,  as  in  for- 
eign countries,  for  the  cheap  carriage  of  par- 
cels. It  has  been  usually  said  that  the  chief 
opposition  to  a  parcels  post  comes  from  the 
express  companies.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  chief  opposition  comes 
from  retail  traders  who  think  that  a  cheap 
system  of  parcels  post  would  help  the  busi- 
ness of  the  so<alled  mail-order  houses  at  the 
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expense  of  local  and  neighborhood  trade.  In  ture  and  undeniable  party  opinion.  But 
the  end  the  thing  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  other  things, — to  some  of  which  Mr.  Taft 
the  people  will  prevail  as  against  conscrva-  points  with  particular  insistence, — were  in- 
tism.  The  proper  sort  of  parcels  post  might  serted  at  the  last  moment  by*  members  of  the 
be  just  as  useful. to  nearby  retailers  as  to  Resolutions  Gjmmittee  at  Chicago  in  order 
those  in  distant  places.  It  is  evident  that  we  to  placate  a  handful  of  people  whose  support 
shall  not  have  a  postal  innovation  of  this  was  desired  for  something  else, 
kind  until  the  subject  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly worked  out.  j^^  ^^^     For  example,  one  of  the  things 

UfM/eveioped   that  Mr.  Taft  has  been  pressing 


states 


Postal 


At   intervals   for  a  great  many  with  the  most  urgent  insistence 

uiMraoh     years  past  there  have  been  agita-  is  the  immediate  admission  to  Statehood  of 

ann  Te  sp  one?  ^j^^^  j^  favor  of  the  taking  over  the  two  Territories  of  New  Mexico   and 

of  the  telegraph  service  by  the  Post-Office  Arizona.     A  more  undesirable  proposition 

Department,  as  in  foreign  countries.    In  sev-  could  not  well  be  brought  forward.    There 

eral  foreign  countries  the  telephone  service  is  not  a  man  in  public  life  in  Washifigton, 

is  also  governmental  and  connected  with  the  whether  President,  Speaker,  or  heads  of  the 

post-office.     We  are  now  looking  on  in  this  committees  on  Territories  oif  the  two  Houses 

country  at  a  great  amalgamation  of  telegraph  of  Congress,  who  would  think  of  favoring 

and  telephone  facilities.     If  the  vast  monop-  such  a  thing  on  its  pure  merits.     They  all 

oly  thus  forming  shows  an  enlightened  spirit,  apologize  for  it  in  private.     Every  oppor- 

the  result  may  be  an  improved  and  cheapened  tunity  for  self-government  that  Arizona  and 

service  for  the  people,  both  of  telegrams  and  New  Mexico  could  reasonably  wish  for  they 

messages  by   telephone.     Such  a  monopoly  already  possess  as  Territories.    And  they  arc 

would  have  to  come  under  public  regulation,  far    from    that    condition    of    development 

and  it  would  be  especially  adapted  to  the  kind  which  would  justify  their  sending  four  Scn- 

of  oversight  provided  in  the  new  federal  in-  ators  to  Washington   to   help   govern   this 

corporation  bill  introduced  in  Congress  last  great  republic.     Some  ten  years  ago  a  so- 

month.     The  evolution  of  this  great  unified  called  "  omnibus  Statehood  bill "  was  mov- 

service  of  swift  intelligence  must  require  a  ing  swiftly  toward  the  point  of  becoming  a 

considerable  time.     But  ultimately  it  is  not  law.     There  was  no  opposition  to  it  in  the 

unlikely   that   a  post-office   department    de-  House;    it   was   almost    ready   for   passage 

veloped  on  thoroughgoing  business  lines  may  through  the  Senate,  and  the  President  was 

absorb  the   united  telegraph  and   telephone  prepared  to  sign  it.    It  would  have  admitted 

service.    All  of  this  lies  in  the  future,  but  it  what  is  now  the  symmetrical  State  of  Okla- 

is  well  to  look  forward  sometimes  and  con-  homa  as  two  small  States  with  a  ragged,  ac- 

sider  our  probable  tendencies.  cidental  boundary  line  separating  them ;  and 

it  would  have  admitted  Arizona  and  New 
upf^  Three  months  have  now  passed  Mexico,  both  of  which  were  in  a  condition 
Pledges''^ and  away  of  the  first  regular  session  of  most  scandalous  unfitness.  The  entire 
Current  Polities  ^^  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  In  business  was  an  example  of  log-rolling;  po- 
its  special  session,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  litical  trading;  lobbying  by  mining  corpora- 
March  until  August  5,  it  was  occupied  al-  tions;  railroad  influence;  Rough  Rider  senti- 
most  exclusively  with  the  revision  of  the  tar-  ment, — in  short,  a  throwing  to  the  winds  of 
iff.  That  subject  being  out  of  the  way  for  regard  for  statesmanship  and  the  wise  mak- 
the  present,  there  seemed  an  unusually  good  ing  of  history, 
opportunity  to  achieve  in  the  long  regular 

session  some  notable  legislation.  The  pros-  ^^^^  To  digress  for  a  paragraph, 
pect,  however,  of  putting  any  great  measures  Once  Made  Again  and  again  this  magazine 
upon  the  statute  books  has  been  steadily  di-  ^"*^"  has  reminded  the  country  that 
minishing.  Mr.  Taft  has  been  trying  to  other  acts  of  Congress,  however  reckless  and 
arouse  the  Republican  majorities  in  Congress  foolish,  can  be  repealed,  but  that  the  making 
to  united  action  by  sounding  the  slogan  of  of  a  sovereign  State,  once  brought  about,  is  a 
"party  pledges."  When  he  is  asked  what  thing  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  re- 
he  means  by  party  pledges  he  refers  to  the  peal  or  undo.  Under  our  constitutional 
latest  Republican  national  platform,  adopted  theory  the  actual  child  becomes  the  legal 
at  Chicago.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  parent  (and  the  real  parent  becomes  the 
some  things  in  that  platform  represent  ma-  theoretical  child)  just  as  soon  as  the  parent 
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chairmanship,  nobody  supposing  that  the 
agreed  program  was  going  to  be  disturbed. 
But  Senator  BeveridEc  «as  not  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  doctrine  of  "pledges"  and 
"  bargains."  There  were  those  who  did  |iot 
believe  that  the  four-State  program  was  a 
proper  one,  and  the  new  chairman  was  ad- 
vised to  study  the  question  on  its  merits.  He 
studied  it  even  more  thoroughly  than  his 
advisers  had  done.  And  he  proceeded  to 
block  the  program.  He  found  a  ready  and 
strong  supporter  in  Senator  Nelson,  of  the 
same  committee.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  came  into  line,  and  Mr.  Beveridge 
gradually  secured  for  his  views  the  authori- 
tative support  of  his  fellow  Republicans  in 
the  Senate,  excepting  for  a  few  who  were 
affected  by  particular  arguments  not  related 
ON  TiiK  ANXIOUS  SEAT  to  thc  national  welfare.     Senator  Beveridge 

From  the  Araut  J,radrr  iRioiii  Falia)  and  those  who  stood   by  him  succeeded   in 

compelling  the  two  halves  of  thf  old  Indian 
invests  thc  child  with  certain  attributes.  It  Territory  to  come  together  again,  and 
is  our  theory  that  the  National  Government  brought  them  into  the  Union  as  the  one  fine 
is  one  of  limited  powers  delegated  to  it  by  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  which  nobody  in 
a  number  of  pre-existing  and  indestructible  the  jrars  to  come  will  have  any  apologies  to 
sovereign  States.  It  is  now  proposed,  at  this  make.  Oklahoma  may  have  tried  some 
very  session  of  Congress,  to  pass  the  magic  rather  crude  experiments  in  her  constitution 
wand  over  the  desert  sands  of  Arizona  and  and  her  statutes,  but  she  will  be  the  peer  of 
over  the  adobe  huts  of  the  humble  Spanish-  her  immediate  neighbors.  This  magazine 
speaking  people  of  New  Mexico.  Then  we  has  sometimes  ventured  a  few  words  in  rec- 
shall  have  two  more  sovereign  States  able  to  ognition  of  the  public  work  of  the  Senator 
assert  that  they  have  graciously  yielded  up  from  Indiana.  The  time  will  come,  a  few- 
some  of  their  original  and  indestructible  at-  generations  hence,  perhaps,  when  the  people 
tributes  of  sovereignty.  They  will  become  of  Oklahoma  will  get  a  true  perspective  on 
full  partners  in  that  limited  government  at  the  history  of  their  own  commonwealth. 
Washington  which  had  bought  them  for  a  They  will  then  erect  a  statue  to  their  real 
song.from  Mexico,  and  which  ought  to  have  founder, — namely,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
dignity  and  firmness  enough  to  keep  them  in  ate  Committee  on  Territories, — who  had  not 
their  proper  place  of  tutelage  for  perhaps  only  the  right  sense  of  history  and  the  large 
forty  years  yet  to  come.  The  gentle  reader  vision  of  the  future,  but  who  also  had  thc 
who  does  not  understand  these  things  ought  firmness  and  the  fighting  power  to  carry  his 
to  be  told  that  Statehood  promises  always  measure  to  completion, 
bob  up  in  platforms  with  a, view  to  con- 
ciliating delegates  in  national  political  eon-  ^  «oc*(  Up  *<>  this  time  Senator  Beve- 
ventions.  The  pressure  at  the  local  end  is  Jf?i!j  ridge  has  been  able  to  resist  the 
more  usually  applied  by  the  people  who  ex-  schemers  who  have  been  at  work 

pect  to  get  thc  seats  in  the  United  States  incessantly  to  bring  in  New  Mexico  and 
Senate  and  by  the  interests  that  lie  behind  Arizona,  Some  of  these  people  have  wanted 
these  aspiring  persons.  to  control  the  taxing  power  in  those  Terri- 

tories on  account  of  their  large  mining  Inter- 
Han        ^^^'  '°  return  to  the  narrative,    ests.     Others  have  had  political  as  well  a? 
Okiahema     it    SO    happened    that   when    thc    business  motives.     Democrats  have  been  so 
Wat  Maiit     fQur.gtate  omnibus  bill  was  mov-    sure  that  they  could  control   New  Mexico 
ing  along,  with  nothing  to  obstruct  it,  there    and  Arizona  as  States  that  they  have  natural- 
came  about  a  vacancy  in  thc  chairmanship    ly  wanted  to  bring  them  In  by  way  of  balanc- 
of  thc  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,    An    ing  thc  "  cowboy  "  States  of  the  Northwest, 
ambitious    young    Senator    from    Indiana,    such  as  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  Montana, 
Beveridge  by  name,  w;as  appointed  to  that    They  are  much  less  to  be  blamed  than  the 
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Republicans.    Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  to  keep  limit   the   power   of   the   railroatls   to   buy 
his  promises  to  his  Rough  Rider  friends,  and  or  hold  stocks  in  other  corporations.     Fur- 
felt  that,  since  the  admission  of  those  States  thcrmore,   as   respects   prosecutions   for   vio- 
some  day  was  inevitable,  his  administration  lating   the    Interstate   Commerce   act,    there 
might   as   well   have   had   the  credit.      Mr.  ought   to    be   some    better    distribution     of 
Taft   has   been   touring  those  parts  of  our  authority  and   initiative   between   the   Inter- 
beloved    country,    has    made   promises   even  state  Commerce    Commission    and  the    De- 
stronger  than    Roosevelt's,    waves   the  Chi-  partment  of  Justice,  while  there  is  much  to 
cago  party  platform  in  the  face  of  Congress,  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Taft's  plan  of  or- 
and  supports  the  chairman  of  the  National  ganizing  a  distinct  Court  of  Commerce  to 
Republican  Committee  in  the  demand  for  ad-  have    jurisdiction     in    these    transportation 
mission   in  time   to   give   the  credit  to    the  cases.     There  seems  to   be  a   fair  prospect 
present  Administration  amply  in  advance  of  that  some  of  these  suggested  changes  may  be 
■  912.    If  this  be  plain  speech,  it  is  all  faith-  adopted  in  the  present  session,  but  the  bus!- 
ful  and  true;  and  nobody  who  knows  the  ness  is  not  advancing  eagerly, 
facts  will  vpiture  even  a  mild  denial.     On 

the  main  point,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  The    Federal    Incorporation    act 

Committee  on  Territories  has  now  yielded  chalun      drafted     by     Mr,     WickershJm 

to  the  Administration.  and    others    under   direction    of 

the  President   (upon  the  outlines  of  which 

.....  .„...    The  Territories  of  Arizona  and  we  made  some  comment  last  month)    has 

New    Mexico   are    going   to   be  been  perfected  in  certain  details  and  intro- 
luthorized    to    prepare    constitu-  duced  in  both  houses  of  Congress.     In  each 
tions,  and  to  enter  upon  Statehood  after  the  house  it  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of 
acceptance  of  their  organic  instruments.     It  the   Judiciary    Commit  tee, —Sena  tor    Clark, 
has  been  the  tedious  task  of  the  Senate  Com-  of  Wyoming,  and  Representative  Parker,  of 
mittee  on  Territories  to  get  the  tricks  and  New  Jersey,     As  introduced,  the  bill  con- 
schemes  worked  out  of  the  bills  as  drafted  cerns  companies    with    a    capitalization    of 
for    enabh'ng    acts.      Among    other    things,  $100,000  or  more.      It    is  not   intended    to 
Congress"  is  likely  to  insist  upon  converting  apply  to  banks.     It  does  not  propose  corn- 
New     Mexico     into     an     English-speaking  pulsory  Federal  charters.      Its  design   is  to 
State,  and  even  having  English  taught  in  the  permit  companies  doing  an   interstate   busi- 
public  schools.    There  will  be  an  effort  made  ness  to  incorporate  under  Federal  law  and 
to  guard  the  public  interest  in  lands  and  in  to  meet  certain  conditions  which  would, — 
other  minor  ways  to  minimize  the  calamity 
of  adding  to  our  forty-six  States  two  more 
that  are  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Statehood,     But  there  will  he  no 
way  to  mitigate  the  objection  of  having  four 
new    Senators   of   the    United    States  come 
from  communities  which  have  not  as  yet  bred 
national    statesmen,    and    which    have    little 
reason  to  be  proud  of  those  who  will  most 
eagerly  seek  the  places  in  Washington. 

j^  There  is  no  great  pressure  on 
Haiinad  the  part  of  the  public  for  any 
*"  further  'legislation  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce, — that  is  to  say,  regulat- 
ing railroads.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
Republican  National  platform  promised  to 
do  certain  things  in  this  direction  and  that 
experience  shows  that  they  ought  to  be  done. 
There  should  be  further  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion over  rates  and  classifications,  and  some       j^^  iatti.f,  Bo.i.s  :  -  if  rgpn  Tnft  don't  look  out 

public    control    of    the    issue    of    stocks    and     (or  us  we'll  never  gi>t  rn«t  Ihls  cute  doB." 
bonds.       It    would    seem    advisable,    also,    to  from   tlie   Kalional   Hnndlcale    (BattlmoreJ 
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in  the  case  of  their  conducting  their  affairs  gress  does  not  know  how  the  law  ought  to  be 
with  propriety  and  good  faith, — exempt  amended,  if  at  all.  Business  men  do  not  know 
them  from  all  practical  danger  of  being  pros-  how  to  carry  on  large  industrial  companies 
ecuted,  whether  under  State  or  Federal  without  incurring  risk  of  prosecution.  Agreat 
statutes.  Mr,  Taft,  who  strongly  urges  the  number  of  the  large  companies,  of  which  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  admits  that  Standard  Oil  is  a  type,  have  been  formed  by 
it  is  not  in  the  line  of  any  specific  platform  bringing  together  a  series  of  smaller  compa- 
pledge  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is,  how-  nies  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business, 
ever,  much  more  in  accord  with  party  For  various  reasons  of  convenience  these 
pledges  than  cither  the  corporation  tax  that  smaller  companies  have  been  kept  nominally 
was  adopted  in  the  short  session  or  the  in  existence,  their  stock  being  held  in  the 
Income  tax  that  is  contemplated  in  case  of  treasury  of  the  absorbing  corporation  or 
the  adoption  of  the  impending  constitutional  "  trust,"  Under  the  Taft-Wickersham  Fed- 
amendment,  eral  Incorporation  bill  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion would  apparently  be  illegal.  The  Cir- 
WaMiim  I'litform  pledges  would  seem  to  cuit  Court  has  called  this  form  illegal  in  the 
for  tiM  have  required  an  amendment  of  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  There 
'*'  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  lie  ahead  of  us,  apparently,  some  important 
Mr.  Taft  and  his  advisers  have,  however,  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  great  indus- 
decided  not  to  advise  any  changes  in  that  trial  companies,  and  in  their  relations  to  law 
statute.  It  has  been  decided  to  await  the  and  government.  Their  bigness  will  not  be 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  pend-  assailed,  but  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  use 
ing  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases.  It  is  destructive  or  intimidating  methods  for  the 
hoped  that  the  court  will  give  so  broad  and  extinction  of  competitors.  It  will  sometimes 
rounded  an  interpretation  to  the  existing  laws  be  difEcuit  to  draw  the  line,  but  in  general 
that  Congress  may  know  what  to  do  on  the  the  rules  of  conduct  in  such  cases  are  not 
one  hand,  while  business  men  may  know  hard  to  determine.  They  could  be  found  un- 
what  to  do  on  their  part.    At  present  Con-  der  common  law  with  no  federal  statute  at  all. 
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Apprehension     and     uncertainty  law.    No  part  of  the  $100,000  appropriated 

Anxl&S'     ^bo^t  possible  attacks  upon  large  for  the  expenses  of  collection  can  be  used  to 

corporations  have  recently  had  a  index  and  display  the  returns  of  the  corpora- 
marked  tendency  to  disturb  the  stock  mar-  tions  and  to  make  them  accessible  to  the 
ket,  and  there  has  been  fear'lest  they  might  public.  If  no  special  appropriation  is  made 
also  retard  the  progress  of  actual  industry,  by  the  present  session  of  Congress  for  this 
Mr.  Taft  has  used  various  occasions,  not-  purpose  the  element  of  publicity  will  be  en- 
ably  that  of  his  speech  at  New  York  on  Lin-  tirely  eliminated  from  the  operation  of  the 
coin's  Birthday,  to  assure  the  business  world  law.  Meanwhile,  several  cases  intended  to 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  pursue  corpora-  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  tax  are  pcnd- 
tions  in  a  hostile  spirit.  It  is  true,  as  he  said,  ing  in  the  courts, 
that  "  it  i^ts  with  the  National  Government 

to  enforce  the  law.*'    And  he  went  on  to  say :  governor     Much  time  must  elapse  before  the 

"If  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  not  con-  Huahea  anntht  i^xt  of  the   income-tax  amend- 

sistent  with  the  present  methods  of  carrying  "****  ^^    ment  to  the  federal  Constitution 

on  business,  then  it  does  not  speak  well  for  can  be  known,  but  newspaper  speculation  as 

the  present  methods  of  conducting  business,  to  the  outcome  cannot  wait  for  legislatures 

and  they  must  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  to  meet.    Meanwhile,  opponents  of  the  meas- 

•  law."     It  should   be   remembered,   though,  ure  were  greatly  eycouraged  in  January  hy 

that  the  present  methods  of  carrying  on  busi-  the  special  message  which  Governor  Hughes 

ness  have  been  developing  for  a  long  period,  sent  to  the  New  York  Legislature  recom- 

and  that  this  very  law  to  which  Mr.  Taft  mending  rejection  of  the  amendment.    Gov- 

refers  has  been  lying  unchanged  and  almost  crnor  Hughes,  who  declared  himself  in  favor 

ignored  on  the  statute  books  for  many  years,  of  a  federal  income  tax  on  principle,  objected 

until  recent  agitations.    If  the  modern  ways  to  the  proposed  amendment  on  the  ground 

of  doing  business  are  right,  then  why  not  that  it  would  confer  on  Congress  the  power 

change  the  law  to  make  it  meet  actual  con-  to  tax  incomes  derived  from  State  and  mu- 

ditions,  instead  of  trying  to  change  the  struc-  nicipal  bonds.    It  may  be  held,  of  course,  that 

ture  of  the  business  world  to  meet  the  arbi-  Representatives  and  Senators,  jealous  of  the 

trary  requirements  of  an  old  statute  ?  rights    and    privileges    of    their    respective 

States,  would  never  consent  to  the  imposition 

The        '^^    Internal    Revenue    officials  of  any  federal  tax  that  would  work  injury 

Corporation    throughout  the  country  reported  to  State  or  local  governments,  but  Governor 

late  in  February  tHat  corpora-  Hughes  was  able  to  show  that  Congress  has 
tions,  as  a  rule,  had  been  dilatory  in  filing  the  attempted  to  impose  such  taxes  in  the  past, 
statements  required  by  the  new  federal  tax  and  at  all  events  a  power  should  not  be  con- 
law.  In  several  of  the  large  cities,  however,  ferred  if  it  is  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
it  seemed  probable  that  there  would  be  few  exercised.  Federal  Supreme  Court  decisions 
missing  returns  on  the  first  day  of  March,  the  were  cited  by  the  Governor  in  support  of  his 
expiration  of  the  term  provided  by  the  law  contention.  While  his  argument  was  both 
for  the  rendering  of  these  statements.  The  cogent  and  lucid,  its  importance  lay  not  so 
return  through  the  mail  of  blanks  which  had  much  in  the  soundness  and  force  of  its  legal 
been  forwarded  to  the  addresses  of  corpora-  contentions  as  in  the  effect  which  such  a  de- 
tions  by  the  Government  officials  indicated  liverance  in  the  form  of  a  message  from  the 
that  many  companies  that  had  received  char-  Governor  of  the  Empire  State  to  the  Legisla- 
tcrs  probably  never  engaged  in  actual  busi-  ture  was  sure  to  have  upon  the  discussion  of 
ness.  In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  income-tax  within  and  without  the  State, 
example,  the  list  of  corporations  chartered  It  had  been  assumed  from  the  outset  that  the 
showed  more  than  26,000,  but  it  is  strongly  State  of  New  York  and  probably  all  of  New 
doubted  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  England  would  reject  the  amendment.  Qther 
Internal  Revenue  if  .there  are  5000  corpora-  States,  it  was  known,  were  waiting  on  the 
tions  on  the  actual  list.  On  the  whole,  it  action  of  New  York.  The  message  of  New 
seems  probable  that  the  income-producing  York's  Governor  gave  the  opponents  of  the 
quality  of  the  new  corporation  tax  has  been  amendment  throughout  the  country  an  argu- 
greatly  overestimated.  It  was  also  discov-  ment  which  they  could  use  with  telling  effect 
ered  last  month  by  President  Taft  that  no  in  their  legislatures.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
appropriation  had  been  made  by  Congress  to  however,  they  have  had  little  opportunity 
make  effective  the  publicity  feature  of  the  to  use  it. 
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Qi^gjf^^      Only     thirteen     States    of     the  has  cited  constitutional  authorities  tending  to 

of         Union    have    regular    legislative  show  that  G)ngress  already  has  all  the  tax- 

'^    ^     sessions  during  the  current  year,  ing  power  that  any  sovereign   State  could 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  however,  a  special  have,  and  that  hence  the  language  of  the 

session  of  the  Legislature  has  been  called  and  pending  amendment  can  add  nothing  to  that 

will    consider    the    income-tax    amendment  power.  Senator  Root,  of  New  York,  believes 

along  with  other  propositions.     Among  the  that  the  amendment  should  be  adopted,  and 

legislatures  meeting   this   winter,    those   of  it  is  expected  that  he  will  address  the  Legisla- 

Ohio,   Illinois,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Vir-  ture  of  his  State  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 

ginia,  and  South  Carolina  are  expected  to  Governor  Hughes, 
take  action.    Qf  these,  Illinois  and  Ohio  are 

counted  as  doubtful,  if  not  positively  hostile  *  Both  houses  of  Congress  have 
to  the  amendment.  A  majority  of  the  State  Uoing  u  undertaken  to  investigate  the  sub- 
legislatures will  assemble  in  January,  191 1.  '/»"«««  jg^,^  ^f  current  prices  as  bearing 
Before  that  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  de-  upon  what  it  costs  the  ordinary  family  to  pay 
termine  whether  or  not  the  amendment  has  its  necessary  bills  for  food,  clothing,  and 
any  chance  of  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  other  commodities.  Congress  will  doubtless 
the  total  number  of  States.  Only  twelve  obtain  some  useful  information.  The  Agri- 
States  are  required  to  defeat  it,  and  its  oppo-  cultural  Department,  from  its  own  stand- 
nents  arc  now  confident  of  having  secured  point,  is  inquiring  into  the  country's  food  sup- 
the  opposition  of  at  least  eleven,  while  five  ply,  and  its  inquiry  must  cover  cost  of  produc- 
others  are  counted  on  as  more  likely  to  re-  tion  and  prices  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
ject  than  to  adopt  the  amendment.  The  sumer.  A  generation  ago  the  complaint  al- 
only  State  that  has  thus  far  taken  affirmative  ways  was  that  the  railroads  charged  so  much 
action  is  Alabama,  whose  Legislature  unani-  that  the  producer  was  kept  poor  and  the  con- 
mously  adopted  the  amendment.  sumer  was  kept  hungry.     It  has  become  the 

fashion  to  shift  the  accusation  from  the  rail- 
A  PoMibie  There  is  at  least  one  course  open  j-oads  to  the  trusts.  With  a  few  people  it  is 
wa^  '  to  friends  of  the  amendment  still  a  habit  to  lay  it  all  to  the  tariff.  As  a 
which  might  greatly  improve  matter  of  fact,  the  strain  is  principally  due  to 
Its  chance  of  acceptance.  The  only  change  in  stupendous  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
thc  wording  required  to  meet  the  objection  pie.  Things  that  were  the  luxuries  of  the 
raised  by  Governor  Hughes  is  the  omission  few,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  the 
of  the  phrase,  "from  whatever  source  de-  necessities  of  the  many.  If  there  is  a  meat 
rived,"  as  applied  to  the  individual  incomes  trust, — ^and  there  seems,  of  course,  to  be  some 
to  be  taxed.  There  is  yet  time  for  Congress  kind  of  combination  of  great  packing  inter- 
to  pass  the  amendment  with  those  words  ests, — its  chief  fault  from  the  consumer's 
omitted,  and  submit  it  to  the  States  before  standpoint  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
the  meeting  of  the  legislatures  in  191 1.  Such  It  ought  to  carry  the  full  benefit  of  its  facili- 
a  course  would  certainly  nullify  the  par-  ties  to  the  very  door  of  the  consumer.  It 
ticular  objection  made  by  Governor  Hughes  ought  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  to  teach 
and  would  probably  unite  in  the  support  of  the  people  that  they  need  not  buy  sirloin 
the  amendment  all  who  think  as  he  does  that  steaks  when  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
the  federal  Government  should  have  the  would  be  just  as  wholesome.  If  we  are  to 
power  to  tax  personal  incomes  when  the  exi-  have  monopoly  at  all,  we  ought  to  enjoy  its 
gency  requires,  but  that  the  States  and  the  unobstructed  benefits.  We  should  also  have 
governments  created  by  the  States  should  be  a  new  kind  of  education  dealing  much  more 
clearly  exempted  from  any  possible  injurious  directly  with  the  plain,  practical  problems  of 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by  the  Govern-  every-day  life.  If  the  tariff  is  amiss,  let  it  be 
ment  at  Washington.  Governor  Fort,  of  reformed.  If  the  trusts  are  oppressive  and 
New  Jersey,  takes  issue  with  Governor  make  prices  too  high,  let  the  remedies  be  ap- 
Hughes  on  the  question  of  approving  the  pro-  plied.  If  the  railroads  are  at  fault, — they 
posed  income-tax  amendment,  holding  that  seem  to  be  chief  sufferers, — let  producers  and 
Congress  may  be  trusted  not  to  lay  any  tax  consumers  join  to  get  better  rates.  But  the 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  power  or  in-  fundamental  problem  concerns  the  habits  and 
tegrity  of  the  individual  States.  The  matter  customs  of  the  people.  Apart  from  that, 
has  also  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  United  there  is  no  answer  to  the  argument  that  the 
States  Senate,  where  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  new  flood  of  gold  has  made  prices  higher. 
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j^  In  the  case  of  meat,  the  price  has 
Ntac  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
^"""^  people  have  not  been  content  to 
await  the  result  of  long-drawn-out  investiga- 
tions, but  have  taken  a  radical  step  on  their 
own  account.  The  popular  protest  against 
the  high  price  of  meat  took  the  form  of  a 
boycott  that  rapidly  grew  to  widespread  pro- 
portions. The  movement  began  in  Cleve- 
land, in  the  middle  of  January.  Started  by 
a  factory  foreman,  the  idea  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  city.  Labor  unions, 
clubs,  and  other  organizations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, joined  the  movement,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  hundred  thousand  people  had  pledged 
themselves  to  eat  no  meat  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  or  thirty  days.  The  boycott  quickly 
spread  from  Cleveland  to  other  cities,  par- 
ticularly the  large  packing  centers  like  Chi- 
cago, Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  and  to  cities 
of  the  East  and  the  South,  notably  Boston, 
Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Memphis, 
and  Atlanta.  Buttons  and  placards  were  dis- 
tributed bearing  such  legends  as  "  I  don't  eat 
meat,  do  you?"  and  "  No  meat  for  mine 
until  March  i."  It  is  estimated  that  fully  a 
million  people  were  involved  in  the  move- 
ment. The  boycotters  took  the  ground  that 
by  abstaining  from  meat  for  a  time  they  could 
not  only  administer  a  rebuke  to  the  "  meat 
trust,"  but,  by  decreasing  the  demand,  force 
down  prices.  These  results  were  in  a  meas- 
ure accomplished,  locally  and  temporarily. 
In  certain  localities  retailers  cut  thfir  prices 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  their  stock.  Some  dealers  even  shut  up 
shop  altogether  for  the  time  being.  But  the 
producers  and  packers  promptly  reduced  their 
shipments  of  b«f  to  the  boycott  centers,  ad- 
justing the  supply  to  the  decreased  demand 


and  keeping  up  the  former  high  prices,  in 
some  cases  even  raising  them,  to  make  up  foi 
diminished  sales.  An  unlooked  for  result  of 
the  decreased  business  was  the  curtailment  of 
help,  packing  houses  discharging  some  of 
their  drivers  and  retail  dealers  dispensing; 
with  the  services  of  employees.  Another 
natural  result  of  the  boycott  was  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  fish  and  vegetables, 
and  the  appearance  of  meatless  menus  at 
many  private  tables  and  public  restaurants. 
Owing  to  th>  public  interest  in  the  subject 
of  our  meat  supply  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  secured  for  this  number  of  the  Review 
(page  308)  an  informing  article  on  the  beef 
industry,  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Howey,  of  Chi- 
cago, dealing  with  the  various  processes  of 
beef  in  its  course  from  "  the  hoof  "  to  the 
table  of  the  consumer,  which  will  well  repay 
a  careful  reading. 

Bu,in,„  I"  mid-February,  just  as  in  Au- 
RtaetioK  gust,  the  curve  of  business  activ- 
nipretflw*  jj^  swings  low,  customarily.  Last 
month  the  question  was  raised  whether  this 
business  slackening  could  be  considered  un- 
seasonable. President  Earling,  of  the  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  reported  some  cancelling  of 
orders  by  merchants  in  the  Northwest.  Since 
the  state  of  trade  had  been  improving  in 
nearly  every  important  line  with  steadiness 
for  about  two  years,  this  aroused  many  more 
special  reports  from  diflferent  sections.  One 
of  these  came  from  President  Hughitt,  of  the 
neighboring  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, who  found  nothing  backward  in  his 
territory.  Most  of  the  reports  reflected 
quiet,  but  optimism.  The  banks  in  the  South 
and  West  were  experiencing  good  demands 
for  money.  Indeed,  unusual  stores  of  cotton 
and  grain  are  being  held  by  the  farmers  of 
those  sections,  and  the  local  supply  of  monec 
to  finance  rheir  holdings  has  been  ample. 
The  bank  clearings  for  the  whole  country 
were  heavier  in  January  than  for  any  prr^ 
ceding  month  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  City  the  transactions 
in  stocks  and  bonds  call  for  checks  of  inor- 
dinately large  amounts,  not  representative  of 
trade  in  general.  But  even  outside  of  that 
city  the  increase  in  clearings  was  14  per  cent, 
over  January,  1909:  27.3  percent,  over  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  and  8.8  per  cent,  over  the  busy 
month  of  January,  1907.  All  but  nine  cities 
out  of  the  132  showed  gains  over  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  last  year.  Contrariwise, 
there  was  10  per  cent,  less  building  under 
way  than  during  the  very  active  January  of 
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1909.    And  although  pig  iron  production  fell  money  this  year  has   been    much    "easier" 

only  I  per  cent,  from  the  high  record  of  De-  than  it  was  four  years  ago.    Although  there 

cember,  the  inquiries  which  would  mean  pro-  are  tariff  questions  pending  between   Ger- 

duction  for  the  next  three  months  were  fall-  many,     Italy.     France,    and     other    coun- 

ing  off.    Such  conflicting  figures  support  the  tries,  there  is  by  no  means  such  danger  of 

widespread  opinion  that  American  business  war  as  has  made  itself  felt  in  times  not  long 

men,  although  they  see  no  definite  check  to  past.    For  the  United  States  the  balance  of 

prosperity  ahead,  are  puzzled  by  the  recent  trade,  the  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise 

severe  break  in  the  prices  of  standard  stocb,  over  imports,  is  entirely  too  far  below  nor- 

and  have  become  accordingly  cautious.  mal.     It  is  only  about  six  months,  in  fact, 

since  the  balance  was  the  other  way.    Since 

On  February  8  the  average  price  then  the  excess  of  exports  has  not  averaged 

Trad^Md    of  representative  railroad  stocks  one-fourth    of    the    $ioo,cx)0,ooo-a-month 

aaiiroad,     ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^.  ^j^^j.^     j^^  average  during  the  end  of  1907  and  begin- 

the  autumn  the  price  had  been  $134.    Most  ning  of  1908.    However,  the  basis  of  a  trade 

of  the  difference  had  been  marked  off  just  balance  rests  upon  crops.    The  crop  outlook 

preceding  February  8.    To  this  heavy  break  for  the  United  States  is  very  bright.    This 

in  prices,  covering  a  theoretical  difference  in  year's  acreage  is  to  be  a  large  one.    And  no 

value  for  sixty  stocks  of  more  than  a  billion  reader  needs  to  be  told  that  prices  for  farm 

dollars,    can    be    ascribed     the     immediate  products  are  high.    The  prospect  for  winter 

cause  of  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  hes-  wheat  is,  perhaps,  unpreccdentedly  favorable, 
itation.    To  what  a  large  extent  these  price 

changes  are  technical  and  financial,  of  more  j,^  ^^^^^^    The    investigation    by    a    joint 

concern  to  investors  than  to  the  producers  Charges  in    committee  of  Congress  resulting 

and  distributers  of  American  commodities,  o"^~«»      irom    charges    in    the    so-called 

is  explained  on  page  374.    As  to  railroads,  Ballinger-Pinchot    controversy    went     for- 

one  condition  weighs  upon  their  profits  much  ward  last  month  with  doors  wide  open  to 

more   directly   than   upon    the  earnings   of  the  public  and  upon  a  plan  of  the  utmost 

those  they  serve, — ^namely,  the  "  higher  cost  thoroughness.    After  Mr.  Glavis  and  others 

of  living."    This  is  a  very  real  drain  upon  attacking  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 

the  net  earnings  of  a  corporation  prevented  for  some  days  been  represented  by  several 

by  public  sentiment  or  legislation,  or  both,  lawyers,   it  was  desired   by  the  committee 

from  raising  its  rates  to  keep  pace  with  its  that     Mr.     Ballinger    should    also    engage 

increased  bills  for  everything,  from  paint  to  counsel,  so  that  the  procedure  on  both  sides 

labor,  of  both  of  which,  for  example,  the  might  take  the  same  course.     Mr.  Ballinger 

railroads  are  the  largest  consumers.     Thus,  preferred  not  to  be  represented  by  Western 

the  latest  monthly  earnings  of  the  Atchison  lawyers,  who  might  have  land  cases  pending 

railway,  although  its  "  gross  "  was  actually  before  the  Department.    By  advice  ot  Pres- 

largcr,  showed  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million  ident  Taft,  therefore,  he  obtained  the  serv- 

dollars  from  the  month  preceding  in  "  net,"  ices  of  a  Tennessee  lawyer,  Mr.  John  J. 

due  to  higher  expenses.     The  same  is  true  Vertrees,  who  came  into  the  case  as  an  entire 

of  the  Northwestern,   the   Illinois  Central  stranger,  with  a  high  professional  and  per- 

and  the  Union  Pacific,  among  many  other  sonal  reputation.    As  an  expert  in  the  land 

representative    companies.      Thus    for    two  laws    Mr.    Carl    Rasch,     formerly    United 

years   comparatively    few    new   roads   have  States  District  Attorney  in  Montana,  assists 

been  built  or  n^  cars  or  locomotives  or-  Mr.  Vertrees.     The  attack  upon  Mr.  Bal- 

dcred.     However,    these    conditions    affect  linger  is  principally    represented    by    Mr. 

the  owners  of  railroad  stocks  more  than  the  Louis  Brandeis,  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer, 

shippers  and  travelers  from  communities  al-  who  was  at  the  start  retained  in  the  interest 

ready  well  served  by  railroads.  of  Mr.  Glavis,  and  of  the  charges  which 

have  been  urged  from  week  to  week  through 

Exporta      ^^^  broadest  business  viewpoint  the  pages  of  Colliers.    We  can  do  no  better 

and        of  all  looks  to  the  nation's  pro-  than  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  sugges- 

^^'^       ductiveness,  and  to  the  ability  of  tions  published  in  this  Review  last  month, 

other  nations  to  pay  for  their  share  of  ex-  to   the  effect   that  wise   men   might   allow 

ports.     Upon  this  fundamental  ground  the  themselves  to  avoid  a  controversial  attitude 

attempted   comparison  of   19 10  with    1906  of  mind  in  this  whole  affair  until  they  were 

fails    utterly.      In    every    civilized    nation  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 
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rbMufiifh  by  Kuril  i  Evli« 

MM.    I.OITIS   BRAKDEIS 
(CoiiqbpL  for  Ur.  Olavls) 

^  Nine  bills  relating  to  the  con- 
tut  Otaar-  servation  of  natural  resources, 
Mtfon  Bill*  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  Ballinger,  were  introduced  in 
Congress  on  January  i8.  Mr.  Pinchot,  as 
president  of  the  National  Conservation  As- 
sociation, has  issued  a  statement  on  these 
bills.  The  most  important  is  the  one  that 
gives  clear  authority  to  the  Executive  to 
guard  the  public  domain  by  withdrawal  of 
lands.  As  reported  by  Senator  Nelson,  this 
hill  ought  to  be  promptly  passed.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Administration  and  also  of 
Mr.  Garfield.  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the  asso- 
ciation they  represent.  The  bill  relating  to 
coal  and  the  one  dealing  with  phosphate,  oil, 
aiphalt,  and  natural  gas  separate  the  surface 
of  tlic  land  from  the  underlying  minerals, 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  minerals  by  lease 
and  not  by  sale,  arc  said  to  be  modeled  on 
Mr.  Nelson's  former  bill,  and  arc  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Pinchot.  who  proposes  dc- 
lirable  amendments.  Mr.  Pinchot  com- 
mends the  bill  for  the  survey  of  railroad 
land  grants,  with  suggested  amendments. 
He  criticises  the  water-power  bill  from  sev- 


eral standpoints.  Each  of  his  criticisms  b 
worthy  of  the  most  thorough  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  appropriate  Congression- 
al committees.  It  ought  to  be  easily  possible 
to  pass  a  bill  that  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  unused  water  powers,  while 
retaining  the  Government's  right  at  some 
future  period  tu  resume  its  control  or  make 
a  fresh  lease.  Mr.  Pinchot  criticises  that 
detail  of  the  bill  dealing  with  reclamation 
projects  which  would  seem  to  permit  the 
s'alc  of  water  to  any  persons  except  actual 
residents  and  occupiers  of  the  reclaimed 
land.  He  passes  over  all  the  other  matters 
presented  in  the  Ballinger  bill  regulating 
reclamation  projects.  Mr.  Pinchot's  discus- 
sion of  this  bill  is  not  complete  enough.  His 
reasons  for  opposing  the  Ballinger  bill  for 
the  sale  of  timber  and  timber  lands  are, 
however,  clearly  and  strongly  stated.  This 
is  Mr.  Pinchot's  own  special  subject,  and  his 
views  upon  it  are  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect. He  opposes  the  bill  for  the  classi- 
fication of  public  lands  as  failing  to  separate 
the  surface  from  the  underlying  mineral.  It 
is  already  plain  that  as  president  of  the 
Conservation  Association  Mr.  Pinchot  can 
render  the  country  a  most  useful  service 
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atthiKa  ^"c'  '^'1  3K(I  winter  will  proba-  mand  of  Capt.  "  Bob  "  Bartlctt,  who  ac- 
utSeutH  biy  witness  an  exciting  race  be-  companied  him  to  the  north. 
*  twecn  two  well-equipped  Antarc- 
tic expeditions,  one  American  and  one  British,  The  American  expedition,  if  all 
to  "  discover "  the  South  Pole,  Preparations  Dt^ohanBt  8°**  well,  will  start  from  the 
for  the  British  expedition,  which  is  to  be  United  States  some  time  in  the 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Robert  F.  coming  autumn.  Coates  Land,  which  is  on 
Scott,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  have  already  ad-  the  Antarctic  "continent,"  south  of  Cape 
vanced  far,  and  the  British  Government,  as  Horn,  will  be  the  starting-point.  Leaving 
was  noted  last  month,  has  granted  $100,000  this  region  in  February,  igi  1,  it  is  hoped  that 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  enter-  in  about  one  year  the  South  Pole  will  be 
prise.  In  the  summer  of  1901  Captain  Scott  reached,  possibly  (to  quote  the  good-hu- 
Icd  an  Antarctic  expedition,  which  was  re-  mored  irony  of  Lieutenant  Shackleton)  "to 
markabty  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  find  the  British  expedition  already  there." 
scientific  research.  He  intends  to  go  over  By  an  interesting  coincidence,  just  as  the 
much  the  same  route  as  that  taken  by  Lieu-  newspapers  were  announcing  the  friendly 
tenant  Shackleton  two  years  ago.  The  Brit-  rivalry  of  America  and  Britain  in  this  mat- 
ish  plans  had  scarcely  been  published  to  the  ter  of  South  Polar  exploration,  a  cable  dis- 
world  before  Commander  Peary,  in  a  speech  patch  from  Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost 
last  month  at  a  remarkable  testimonial  given  point  of  Chile,  told  of  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
to  htm  at  the  Metropofitan  Opera  House  in  Charcot,  the  French  scientist,  with  his  ship, 
New  York  City,  announced  that  he  would  the  i'oHr^uof'/'flj,  after  more  than  a  year's  ex- 
help,  send  an  American  expedition  to  the  ploration  of  the  Antarctic  Dr.  Charcot  left 
Antarctic  in  the  Roosevelt,  the  ship  that  France  in  August,  1908,  with  his  expedition, 
took  him  to  the  far  north.  Commander  consisting  of  a  number  of  experts  in  astro- 
Peary  received  an  enthusiastic  ovation  when  nomical,  meteorological,  and  biological  sci- 
he  declared  that  the  $10,000  presented  to  ence.  Dr.  Charcot  himself  is  an  expert  bac- 
him  on  that  occasion  would  be  deposited  in  teriologist.  He  reports  having  reached  lati- 
a  bank  as  additional  contribution  from  him-  tude  70  degrees  south,  to  have  discovered  new 
self  toward  fitting  out  the  American  South  land,  surveyed  coast  lines,  rectified  old  maps. 
Polar  expedition.  In  communicating  this  offer  and  secured  much  new  valuable  scientific 
to  the  National  Geographic  Society  Com-  information, 
mander  Peary  made  the  one  condition  that 

the  society  itself  raise  $50,000  as  its  share  The   great    development  of   the 

of  the  undertaking.    This  condition  has  l>een  'ropia      Canadian   Northwest,   with    the 

accepted.     Commander  Peary  does  not  in-  consequent      increase      of      the 

tend  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  expedition  world's  wheat  crop,  has  been  one  of  the  most 

himself,  but  plans  to  place  it  under  the  com-  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  past  two  dec- 
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ades.  In  the  ten  years  ending  last  December 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  increased  the  area  under  culti- 
vation from  2,000,000  acres  to  nearly  7,000,- 
000.  We  reproduce  on  this  page  a  strikinfr 
diagram  illustrating  this  fact  from  the  Moni- 
tory Times  of  Toronto.  The  Dominion  ii 
very  proud  of  its  agricultural  resources,  and 
next  of  its  progress  in  railroad  building.  .Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa,  more  than 
1 100  miles  of  railroads  were  built  in  the  year 
1909.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  present  jear 
it  was  estimated  by  the  statistician  referred  to 


above,  that  there  were  24, 104  miles  of  railway 
in  operation  in  the  Dominion.  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  has  a  conservation 
problem,  and  she  Is  facing  this  problem  with 
vigor  and  far-sightedness.  The  Honorable 
Clifford  Sifton,  M.  P.,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  recently  formed  Commission  for  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Natural  Resources  of  Can- 
ada, has  organized  a  field  service  which  is  at 
present  inspecting  the  forests  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  population  of  Canada  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1909  was  slightly  over  7,000,000. 
A  Canadian  topic  of  particular  interest  to 
Americans  last  month  was  the  first  munic- 
ipal election  held  in  the  city  of  Montreal 
under  the  system  recently  inaugurated,  doing 
away  with  the  Aldermanic  Committee  plan. 
Dr.  Guerin,  the  new  Mayor,  a  leading  Cath- 
olic physician,  was  the  nominee  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Association,  which  for  several  years  has 
been  fighting  the  "  graft "  element  of  the 
city.  All  the  members  of  the  Council  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  old  r'cgime  were  de- 
feated at  the  late  election. 

Politic!  ml  ^^^^^  years  of  apparently  fruit- 
inituitrii  la  less  negotiations  it  now  seems  as 
trnfoiiii  a  (j,o,|g||  (he  coming  summer 
would  witness  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
isheries  dispute  between  the  gov- 
if  the  United  States  and  New- 
foundland. June  I  has  been  fixed  as  the 
date  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  for  the 
final  adjustment  of  all  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  prob- 
lem. Senator  Root  has  been  chosen  to  be 
American  counsel  before  the  tribunal.  Most 
of  us  are  wont  to  believe  that  the  fish- 
eries industry  is  the  only  one  engaging  the 
attention  of  Newfoundlanders.     It  is  a  re- 
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markable    fact,    however,    that   during   the  purpose  is  to  "  advertise  Porto  Rico,  to  se- 

past  three  years  this  North  American  pos-  cure  markets  for  her  coffee  and  fruits,  and 

session  of  Great  Britain  has  developed  at  a  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  information,  both 

rapid    rate,   commercially   and    industrially,  locally  and  abroad." 
The  value  of  the  fishery  industry  for  1909 

is  reported  as  double  that  of  the  preceding  jf,^  pnatd^ntiai '^    ^^^    Presidential    campaign 

year.     During  1909  also  there  was  opened  /"V"/^"     proceeds  in  Mexico,  slowly  and, 

on  the  island   the   Harmsworth   Mill,  one  *   •'«>     so  far  as  the  outside  world  is 

of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  plants  in  the  aware,  without  undue  excitement,  the  Amer- 

world.     On  January  26,  the  opening  day  ican  people,  with  an  interest  that  is  based  on 

of  the  winter  session  of  the  colonial  legisla-  political,  economic,  and  humanitarian  con- 

ture,  all  the  local  newspapers  printed  their  siderations,   watch   and  hope   for   the   elec- 

issues  on  the  first  paper  ever  manufactured  tion  of  a  worthy  successor  to  Diaz  in  the 

on  the  island  from  native  stock.     Early  last  Presidential   chair  in    Mexico   City.     The 

year,    it   will   be    remembered,    Sir   Robert  present  year  is  to  be  a  memorable  one  for 

Bond,    the   Premier,    resigned,    and    in   the  Mexicans.     In  June  the  Presidential  elec- 

general  election  that  followed  in  May  there  tion  will  be  held.  On  September  15  General 

was    a    complete    change    of    political    su-  Diaz  will  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday, 

prcmacy,   resulting  in  the  elevation  to  the  and,  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  all  Mexico 

premiership  of  Sir  Edward    Morris.     The  will  celebrate  with  him.  The  very  next  day,-7- 

mining  industry  of  Newfoundland  is  being  September  16, — the  country  will  commemo- 

developed  at  a  rapid  rate.     Statistics  show  a  rate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mexi- 

greater  increase  in  value  of  minerals  taken  can  independence, 
out  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  the  two 

years  preceding.  Mwteo      What  is  actually  happening  in 

0^9^  Mexico  under  Diaz?  Is  it  true, 
7k€  New  '^^  ^*'^  embodying  President  as  set  forth  in  a  number  of  arti- 
J^f^  Taft*s  ideas  on  the  reforms  cles  recently  published  in  American  news- 
^  necessary  for  government  in  papers  and  magazines  (from  one  of  which 
Porto  Rico  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  we  quoted  in  our  issue  for  November  last), 
January  29.  This  measure,  drafted  by  Sec-  that  the  land  is  full  of  political  unrest,  riots, 
retary  Dickinson  after  his  recent  visit  to  the  corruption,  slavery,  and  political  murder, 
island,  is  to  be  an  organic  law  to  replace  the  with  revolution  and  chaos  to  follow  in  the 
Foraker  act.  It  provides  for  voluntary,  in-  near  future?  General  Porfirio  Diaz  came 
dividual  citizenship  on  the  condition  that  the  into  the  Presidency  in  1877  and,  excepting 
applicant  for  naturalization  can  read  and  the  four  years  from  1880  to  1884,  has  gov- 
write,  owns  taxable  property,  or  is  a  mem-  erned  Mexico  continuously  and  absolutely 
ber  of  a  firm  that  owns  taxable  property,  to  the  present  day.  His  power  originated  in 
The  measure  also  provides  for  a  Senate  of  physical  force  and  has  endured  by  virtue  of 
thirteen  members,  eight  to  be  appointed  and  mental  supremacy.  He  took  up  the  manage- 
five  elected.  The  Legislature  is  to  meet  ment  of  a  nation  involved  in  revolution,  yet 
every  two  years,  although  elections  are  to  endowed  with  a  constitution  granting  liberty 
be  held  once  in  four  years.  The  Governor,  of  life  and  property  and  a  system  of  courts 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  will  admirably  planned  to  administer  justice;  a 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  nation  with  little  or  no  credit,  inadequate 
of  the  United  States,  without  any  fixed  term,  transportation  facilities,  few  industries,  no 
and  all  officials  of  the  courts  are  to  be  ap-  prosperity,  but  with  a  potentiality  in  its 
pointed  by  the  President.  Other  provisions  mines,  its  lands,  its  rivers,  its  forests,  suffi- 
of  the  bill  are  for  a  central  bureau  of  health,  cicnt  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  most  con- 
a  civil-service  system,  and  a  duty  on  cpffee  servative.  Commercially  his  control  has 
to  foreign  countries.  The  budget  for  the  brought  remarkable  results,  a  staunch  credit, 
present  year,  the  passage  of  which  in  preced-  railroads,  steamship  lines,  factories,  irriga- 
ing  years  has  been  obstructed  and  postponed  tion,  water-power,  mining  development,  agri- 
to  the  last  moment,  was  passed  by  the  Legis-  cultural  growth.  Politically  he  has  silenced 
lature  on  January  29,  on  the  fourteenth  day  revolutions  and  made  progress  toward  put- 
of  the  session.  Early  last  month  the  Porto  ting  into  practice  the  principles  of  the  con- 
Rico  Association  was  formally  organized  by  stitution  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
prominent  business  men  of  the  island.    The  Life  and  property  are  safe  in  Mexico  to-day. 
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A  nation's  growth  and  age  come  ^^^        Altbottgh    the    news    dispatches 

PnM^a     even  more  slowly  than  a  man's.  Situation  in   from  the  scat  of  the  civil  war  in 

The  maturity  of  Diaz  the  man  ^^^^^9ua    p^icafftgua  have  been  rather  con- 
must    outrun    that    of    his    country.      His  fusing  for  some  weeks,  it  became  evident  by 
mind    foresaw    this,    and    besides    the    re-  the  middle  of  last  month  that  the  revolution- 
suits  he  has  accomplished,  political  and  dotti-  tsts  were  winning.    The  two  armies  of  Gcn- 
mercial,   he   is  to  be  credited   with   really  eral  Estrada  were  advancing  westward.     It 
noble  efforts  to  pave  the  way  for  his  sue-  was  reported  that  they  had  defeated  the  gov- 
cesson    How  difficult  is  his  task  can  only  be  emment    troops    in    several    engagements;, 
felt  by  those  who  know  the  life  and  thought  Their  object  was  to  capture  Managua,  tkr 
&nd,  above  all,  the  hereditary  character  of  capital,  where  Dr.  Madriz,  who  was  elected! 
the  Mexican  people.     Diaz  is  sure  that  the  in  December  to  succeed  Zelaya,  administsredl 
spirit  he  has  established  will  not  brook  from  the   government   by   military    force.     Two» 
another  the  absolutism  which  he  inaugurated  American  war  vessels,  under  command  of  .Ad^ 
and  maintained,  an  absolutism  no  doubt  just  miral  Kimball,  have  been  in  the  harbor  of 
as  essential  in  the  early  formative  period  as  Corinto,  Nicaragua's  seaport  on  the  Pacific, 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  more  developed  char-  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
actcr  and  mind  of  the  nation.    On  the  other  can  citizens  and  American  interests  in  the  rc- 
hand,  he  remembers  how  little  time  and  op-  gion.     Whether  there  is  to  be  any  further , 
portunity  his  people  have  had  to  learn  self-  service  required  of  the  American  W9.tshf|i^ 
government     The  very  element  of  his  sys-  and  marines  depends  entirely  upon  \he  c]|f^-- 
tern  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  construe-  acter  of  the  settlement  which  is  made  t^the* 
tive  period  has  prevented  the  development  of  Nicaraguan  dispute.     While  the  cjp^l'  war 
characteristics   in   his  people   which   would  continues  in  Nicaragua,  the  Centr^Ameri- 
solve  the  pr6blem  now  conJFronting  the  coun'  can  Peace  Congress  has  been  in  session  at  San 
try.     At  the  same  time  no  other  man  can  Salvador.     It  has  adopted  resolutions  favor- 
wield   the  club   he   has   handled   so  easily,  ing  the  gold  standard,  a  system  of  tariff  reci- 
The  nation   is  fiot  yet  educated  to  demo-  procity  for  the  five  republics,  the  unification! 
cratic  gov^rnnient,  and  yet  it  has  passed  out  of  their  consular  services  abroad,  and   the? 
of  the  stage  of  one-man  power.    What  is  to  compulsory  use  of  the  metric  system, 
be  the  compromise?                        ..  >^    -^ 

Buiiatng      ^  ^^^  auspicious,  bif^^ihnihg  Eos 
atom        There    is   among    Mexicans   an  War$kipafor  been  made  hy^  jEm^ncan  nsoDu- 
bitt^eady    ever-growing  demand   for  more  ^'^^vners    {^^^^^^^  j^  ^h^  ^M^'jaess  of  build- 
'***      congressional  power,  a  more  in-  ing  warships  for  foreign  powers.     We  re- 
dependent  judiciary,  and  a  general  observ-  marked  last  month  that  despite  the  charge 
ance  of  constitutional  rights,  which,  in  Mex-  made  of  South  American  hostility  growing 
ico,  are  as  liberal  as  anywhere.    Real  popu-  out  of  the  State  Department's  attitude  toward 
lar  education  and  the  break-up  of  the  present  Nicaragua,  Secretary  Knox's  Latin-American 
system  of  large  land  holdings  are  also  de-  policy  had  been  justified  by  its  results.     A 
manded.     That  serious  abuses  exist  cannot  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  was  furnished 
be  denied.    But  Mexico  is  a  land  of  promise,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  the  announcemer^ 
not  yet  a  land  of  perfection.    An  illustration  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  course  of  ♦/Je- 
of  how  ishe  is  progressing  may  be  found  in  the  State  Department  toward  Chile  and  Njt^- 
dispatch   from    Mexico  City,   given   in   the  ragua  was  calling  forth  so  much  hostile^: Of iti- - 
newspapers  last   month.     Governor  Landa  cism  the  Argentine  Republic  was  indjkiced  to  . 
of    the    Federal    District,   we    are   toU,    is  award  to  American  firms  contract^  for  the  • 
preparing  to  erect  modern  tenements  in  the  construction   of  ^warships   to  .th^  value  of 
capital   at  a  public  expense  of  $8,QOO,ooo  $22,chx),ooo.      The   contracts    for   building 
(Mexican),  the  object  being  to  improve  the  these  vessels,  which  are  to  be  of  the  Dread-- 
condition  of  the  poor,     The  tenements  will  nought  class,  were  signed  la  London  on  Feb-?- 
be  rented  and  looked  after  by  the  district  ruary  5  between  representatives  of  the  Ayr- 
government.     The  proposed  new  buildings  gentine   Government   and   the  president,  (rf 
will  be  n>pdem  as  to  construction  and  sani-  the   Fore  River  Skit>building  Company^  of 
x^ty  equipment.    The  American  people  and  Quincy,  Mass.     The  ships  will  each  lie  of 
Government  are  in  full  sympathy  with  Mex-  28,000  tons  displacement,  and-  must  ievelop 
ico's   efforts    to    enlighten    herself    and    to  a  speed  of  twenty-two  and' a?  Ifcgjlf  knots.    The 
progress  in  the  paths  of  peace.  For«'  River  Company  wilj  ku?!d  only  one  of 
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the  ^ipS.  It  has  sublet  the  contract  for  the 
other  to  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  works.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  building  of  the  battleships 
was  authorized  agreement  was  made  to  pur- 
chase a  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel  from 
American  mills. 

tt.  uten/  Disappointment  as  to  the  present 
■■rictorf  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
"  '*"  is  the  way  a  prominent  English 
Liberal  leader  is  reported  as  summing  up  the 
after-election  feelings  of  his  party.  An 
equally  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind  has  evi- 
dently taken  possession  of  the  Unionists  and 
the  so-called  Laboritc  group.  The  only  po- 
litical camp  in  Great  Britain  in  which  there 
is  any  degree  of  elation  over  the  results  of 
the  general  election,  which  ended  on  January 
29,  is  that  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  The 
Liberal  Ministry,  in  appealing  to  the  coun- 
try, asked  and  hoped  for  a  popular  verdict 
which  would  return  them  to  power  with  a 
goo<f  working  majority.  The  figures  of  the 
final  count,  however,  give  them  but  one  vote 
more  than  their  Unionist  opponents, — 274- 
273, — and  make  them  absolutely  dependent 
for  the  enactment  of  their  extensive  program 
into  law  upon  the  Labor  members  and  the  ' 
Nationalists.  These  two  groups,  it  is  true, 
almost  always  vote  the  Liberal  way,  or,  to  ' 
put  it  in  other  words,  never  vote  with  the 
Conservatives.  Mr.  Asquith,  however,  will 
have  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  in  every  case 
before  the  Liberal  program,can  be  carried  to 
victory.  The  position  of  the  Premier  is  well 
set  forth  by  a  cartoon  from  Punch,  which  we 
reproduce  on  this  page. 

VKiamirt  ^'  ^^  LibcTab  Mt  disappointed  at 
«a/M  HM  u  their  reduced  majority,  it  cannot 

£.p,tM  ^  jgjj  ji^^j  j^pj^  Unionist  op- 
ponents are  any  more  satisfied.  They  com- 
pletely failed  to  secure  the  large  vote  they 
expected.  Basing  their  figures  on  the  by- 
electtons,  and  in  view  of  the  historic  fact  that 
for  the  last  half  century  only  one  British 
Ministry  has  gone  to  the  country  for  re-elec- 
tion and  escaped  defeat,  the  Unionists  had 
been  predicting  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals 
and  their  own  triumph.  The  results,  how- 
ever, while  showing  considerable  Unionist 
gains,  have  not  nearly  justified  their  expecta- 
tions, and  Mr.  Balfour  is  reported  to  have 
openly  admitted  that  his  party  would  not 
willingly  assume  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment on  such  a  slender  majority  as  is  now 
commanded  by  Mr.  Asquith.  The  Parlia- 
mentary strength  of  the  Irish  party 


LiBHBAi.  CRAUPtON ;  "  I  ailcpd  tor  1  cbarger,  aoil 
tlipy  glre  me  thin  !  " 

Fran  Pttmch  (London) 

the  same  as  before  election,  82,  of  which  10 
are  Independents,  followers  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  opposed  to  the  Redmond  leadership. 
During  the  past  six  successive  elections  the 
status  of  the  Irish  group  has  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged.  This  prompts  one  of  the 
Liberal  English  leaders  to  remark  that 
"  while  the  stable  English  vary  at  the  polls, 
the  fickle  Irish  remain  invariably  solid." 

want  ^^  ''"*'  election  figures,  274 
Cm  *»•  Liberals,  273  Unionists,  82  Na- 
iW.r.f,o*?  (ionaiists,  and  41  Laborites,  will 
give  Mr.  Asquith  a  majority  of  124,  always 
providing  he  keeps  in  line  the  Irish  and  La- 
boritc members.  What  can  he  do  with  such 
a  majority  so  constituted?  When  Parlia- 
ment formally  assembled  on  the  I5ch  of  last 
month  it  proceeded  at  once  with  the  cere- 
monies of  swearing  in  the  members.  This 
procedure  continued  until  the  2ist,  when  the 
King's  speech  was  read  before  the  new  House 
of  Commons.  The  ministry  owes  its  rather 
precarious  hold  on  life  largely  to  the  fact  that . 
the  electoral  funds  have  been  quite  exhausted 
by  the  recent  election,  making  a  second  ap- 
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peal  to  the  country  out  of  the  question  just 
now,  much  as  such  an  appeal  might  be  de- 
sired to  secure  a  more  de^nite  mandate  from 
the 'people.  It  seems  certain  that  a  vote  in 
the  budget  will  be  taken  very  early  in  the 
session  and  then  immediate  attention  given  to 
the  question  of  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords. 

strong  That  the  Irish  membcre  realize 
Poiitim  of  their  strength  in  holding  the  bal- 
»(  tui  ^^^^  ^£  power  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  "  ultimatum  "  reported  to  have  been 
delivered  to  Premier  Asquith  on  February 
II  by  Mr.  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish 
party.  Mr.  Redmond,  who  has  just  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
delivered  his  "  ultimatum  "  at  Dublin,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  election,  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Asquith  is  a  man  of  his  word,  and  I  would 
not  insult  the  Prime  Minister  by  suggesting  that 
he  is  likely  to  go  back  on  his  Home  Rule  declara- 
tion. For  the  government  to  pass  the  budget 
and  postpone  the  veto  question  is  a  policj;  that 
Ireland  cannot  and  will  not  approve,  but  if  the 
Premier  stands  to  his  pledges  he  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Irish  party. 

Later  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Redmond 
gave  the  Premier  assurance  that  the  Irish 

members  would  "  make  no  deliberate  attempt  Lords  into  oblivion  at  once."  It  should  be 
to  embarrass  the  government  as  in  the  matter  added  that  the  suffragette  leaders  have  sent 
of  the  order  of  dealing  with  the  budget  and  an  open  letter  to  the  Premier  promising  for 
veto  questions."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  present  to  "  abstain  from  militant  tac- 
tile Independent  Labor  party,  held  at  New-  tics"  until  the  government  has  had  a  fair 
[K»rt  on  February  9,  Mr.  James  Keir  Hardie,  opportunity  of  stating  its  intention  concerning 
presiding  officer,  announced  that  the  Liberal  "  Votes  for  Women." 
program  was  not  radical  enough  to  suit  his 

partj',  the  policy  of  which  was  "  to  sweep  the  ^^^  ^j^  It  may  be  said  the  election  has 
(**  Election  really  expressed  nothing  cle^r  or 
decisive  as  to  public  opinion 
regarding  the  three  main  questions  be- 
fore the  electors:  (i)  Mr.  Lloyd- George's 
"Socialistic"  budget;  (2)  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  the  Commons;  or 
(3)  Free  Trade  vs.  Tariff  Reform  (Pro- 
tection). It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  pass  the  budget,  since, 
on  the  face  of  the  election  returns,  the  coun- 
try decided  against  the  Peers  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  order,  however,  to  secure  the 
certain  support  of  the  Irish  in  passing  this 
budget,  and  in  subsequent  reform  legislation 
touching  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Chancellor  will  be  obliged  to 
modify  the  budget,  probably  omitting  the 
whisky  tax,  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  Irish. 
The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  seems 
7HI.  HAr.AMK  OF  nnvEit  IN  KNGLANB  (o  be  assured,  both  parties  now  supporting  it. 

Kr'.m  the  .v..r(A  Amerimn  (I'hiiadeipiiisi  Conservatives  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  the 
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Lords  themselves  have  already  expressed  alleviate  discontent  in  India  through  giving 
themselves  as  willing  to  accept  moderate  the  natives  a  greater  share  in  the  government, 
changes  at  once  in  order  to  ward  oH  more  seems  to  have  begun  well.  Good  results  also 
drastic  reforms  later.  It  seems  likely  that  have  already  followed  from  that  epoch-mak- 
some  sort  of  Home  Rule  measure  for  Ireland  ing  statute  accomplishing  the  federation  of 
will  be  introduced  in  the  Commons.  The  South  Africa.  In  the  line  of  "  Social  Re- 
solid  Conservative  vote  and  some  of  the  Lib-  form  "  the  record  of  the  recently  ended  Par- 
eral  strength,  however,  is  certain  to  oppose  liamcntary  session  was  a  noteworthy  one. 
any  such  measure,  and  the  attainment  of  The  inauguration  of  national  labor  exchanges 
Home  Rule  is  therefore  still  an  uncertainty  was  intended  to  deal  with  the  unemployment 
of  the  future.  question  in  a  broad  and  progressive  way. 
This  system  was  put  into  effective  operation 
«Mtf«>cord  Despite  the  bitter  feeling  stirred  on  the  first  of  last  month,  when  icx)  ex- 
o/iM  uit  up  by  the  recent  election  it  seems  changes  were  opened  throughout  Great  Brit- 
"*'"  to  be  generally  admitted  in  Eng-  ain.  The  object  of  these  exchanges  is  not 
land  that  the  record  of  the  Parliament  just  charity  or  relief,  but  to  bring  unemployed 
ended  is  a  noble  one  for  the  number  of  worthy  men  and  women  into  communication  with 
and  useful  measures  it  enacted  into  law.  employers  desiring  labor.  Another  important 
Radical  reforms  were  effected  in  the  mili-  labor  measure  is  the  Trade  Boards  act. 
tary  establishment  of  the  Empire  by  the  an-  These  Trade  Boards  are  established  to  con- 
nual  army  act.  Three  significant  laws  af-  sider  "any  matter  regarding  industrial  con- 
fecting  the  navy  were  passed,  all  making  for  ditions  in  their  trade  upon  reference  from  a 
a  united  imperial  sea  power  in  which  the  government  department  and  to  report  there- 
colonies  should  eventually  take  part.  The  on."  The  last  Parliament  also  passed  Mr. 
Irish  Land  act  was  a  rather  complex  meas-  John  Burns's  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
ure.  Its  net  result  was  the  appropriation  on  act,  which  regulates  "  the  construction  of  bet- 
imperial  credit  of  a  large  sum  of  money  addi-  ter  dwellings  for  the  poor  and  aims  to  wipe 
tional  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  out  overcrowded  and  unhealthy  quarters  in 
Wyndham  act  of  1903  to  aid  in  the  purchase  the  cities  by  compulsory  process."  The  en- 
of  land  by  Irish  tenant  fanners.  The  In-  tire  number  of  laws  placed  on  the  statute 
dian  Councils  act,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  books  by  the  last  Parliament  was  49. 


PARIS    UNDER    FLOOD 
(Tbe  ahaded  porllnns  of  this  map  ibow  sprtlonit  of  Ihe  city  mosi    wrlounlj  afTocl^d  t>y   the   recent   overnoir 
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■  Not  since  the  days  of  the  Com- 
Ik''iJ'  munc,  in  1871,  has  the  French 
"*  capital  experienced  such  a  week 
as  that  which  tried  its  soul  during  the  last 
seven  days  of  the  month  of  January,  Paris 
has  more  than  once  in  her  history  suffered 
from  floods  of  a  disastrous  nature,  but  we 
must  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  find  record  of  an  inunda- 
tion as  destructive  as  that  which  began  on 
January  25.  The  waters  of  the  River  Seine 
had  been  rising  steadily  for  several  days.  Fi- 
nally they  overflowed  the  banks  everywhere 
in  the  city  and,  gradually  spreading  over  the 
streets,  penetrated  into  the  sewers,  subways, 
and  cellars  of  buildings,  until  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  entire  city  was  submerged.  Un- 
usually heavy  rains  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern provinces  had  extended  over  several 
weeks.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Seine  and  in  its  tributaries 
was  finally  so  increased  by  these  rains  that 
when  the  river  reached  Paris  it  attained  a 
maximum  of  30  feet  above  its  normal  height. 
TTie  river  system,  including  the  Marne, 
Yonnc,  and  Aube,  of  which,  the  Seine  is  the 
outlet,  drains  a  large  portion  of  the  north 
of  France,  and  the  provinces  through  which 
these  rivers  flow  were,  during  the  third  and 
founh  days  of  the  flood,  like  one  vast  lake. 
Many  square  miles  were  inundated. 


Tht  Float  *^^^  altogether  unexpected  char- 
0  o«of  acter  of  the  calamity  is  vividly 
*^  ""  *     set   forth  by  one  of  the  ne«^ 

paper  correspondents  in  these  words,  written 

when  the  flood  was  at  its  height: 

Here  is  our  river,  not  great  as  the  world's 
rivers  go,  flowing  through  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  cities,  precisely  where  the  triumph  of 
man's  engineering  over  nature  seems  all  but  iinaL 
And  suddenly,  without  warning  from  men  of 
science,  the  river  leaps  up  30  feet  from  its  bed 
and  uses  all  the  devices  of  man, — his  subways 
and  sewers  and  electric  galleries. — to  rush  madly 
beneath  the  cit/s  strcels,  bursting  up  far  from 
its  usual  course  in  destroying  cataracts,  seeping 
Ihrou^h  cellar  walls  until  whole  quarters  stand 
deep  m  water  and  all  the  houses  are  treacher- 
ously undermined.  Pavements  sink  in  long 
stretches ;  cavities  of  unknown  depth  appear, 
bubbling  over  with  the  muddy  water.  The  walls 
of  the  greatest  buildings  threaten  to  give  way. 
There  is  everywhere  the  uneasy  sense  of  more 
and  incalculable  damage  to  come  when  the  wa- 
ters shall  have  gone  down.  Nature  has  attacked 
man  in  his  proudest  works.  So  far  she  has  the 
best  of  it.  Of  4,000,000  souls  in  Paris  and  its 
immediate  environs,  or  more  than  5,000,000 
affected  by  the  flood,  at  least  soo.ooo  already 


HMorie     ^  number  of  the  historic  build- 
Monuminta  In  ings  of  the  city  were  submerged 
so  that  access  to  them  was  possi- 
ble only  by  means  of  boats.    These  included 
the  famous  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
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GOVERNMENTAL    INSPECTION    OF    THE    FLOC»ED    DISTRICTS 
e  rr^sldcot  Falll^res,  I'Kmler  Brland.  MInUlur  MlUennd,  and  M.  I^pLne,  riYtccl  of 


HOW   THE   nJXX>   ALMOST   SUBMERGED   THE   ALEXANDER   Ul.    BRIDGE 
(Wben  tbs  rlTcr  ii  st  Its  narmal  level  Ihe  arcti«a  of  tbia  hrldie   are  Inemy-flTe  feet  above  the  surface  of 
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Church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  the  St.  Lazare  ferers.     The  French  Pariiament  itself  has 

railway   station.     The  water   invaded    the  appropriated  $4C)0,chx)  for  relief,  and  public 

subways,  put  the  Metropolitan  Railway  out  subscription,  it  was  reported  last  month,  had 

of  commission,  filled  up  almost  all  of  the  already  brought  in   five  or  six  times  that 

splendid  system,  nearly  7cx>  miles  in  length,  amount  to  the  rescue  committee, 
of  sewers,   for  which   Paris   is  celebrated; 

swept  over  eight  of  the  twenty-four  bridges  cau$e8  ^^  *^  probable  that  an  unusual 
across  the  river,  caused  the  floors  of  the  ^th9  combination  of  circumstances  is 
Palais  Bourbon,  where  the  Chamber  of  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  dis- 
Deputies  meets,  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  of  aster  which  has  overtaken  the  French  capi- 
the  department  stores  in  the  Louvre  and  tal.  The  country  in  which  Paris  lies  is 
Bon  Marche  to  cave  in;  submerged  the  really  a  rather  shallow,  alluvial  basin,  and 
greater  extent  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  through  this  basin  the  River  Seine  takes  its 
the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  the  Place  de  TOpera,  tortuous  course.  At  its  normal  level  the 
the  Champs  d*Elysees,  and  the  Champs  de  river,  which  is  seven  miles  long  within  the 
Mars,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the  city  in  city  limits,  covers  in  itself  almost  one-tenth 
darkness  by  stopping  the  electric-light  dyna-  of  the  area  under  the  municipal  government, 
mos.  Although  comparatively  few  lives  Confined  between  walls  of  high  masonry,  as 
were  lost,  the  number  of  those  who  are  re-  it  is  upon  entering  the  city,  and  with  its 
ported  to  have  suffered  through  the  flood  channel  blocked  during  its  course  by  nu- 
and  in  different  ways,  by  being  rendered  merous  islands,  the  Seine  runs  for  nearly 
homeless  and  through  accident,  has  been  put  seven  miles  through  a  congested  city  district 
at  250,CXX).  The  loss  of  property  has  been  very  little  above  high-water  mark.  During  re- 
immense,  exceeding  $2CX>,cxx),chx),  in  the  cent  years  sand-banks  and  bars  have  been 
figures  as  stated  by  Premier  Briand.  The  increasing  in  number  and  size  at  the  mouth 
waters  of  the  swollen  rivers  descended  very  of  the  river  on  the  British  Channel,  and  this 
slowly,  until  by  the  middle  of  February  they  has  also  impeded  the  discharge  of  the  water, 
had  almost  reached  their  normal  levels,  at  For  three  months  past  there  have  been  al- 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  most  constant  rains  in  the  mountains  from 

which  the  tributaries  of  the  Seine  flow,  and 

Meaauna     '^^  national  and  municipal  au-  for  ten  days  before  the  actual  overflow  of 

of         thorities,    meanwhile,    had    been  its  banks  by  the  river  Paris  was  in  the  grip 

*  *'       busy  carrying  out  the  measures  of  an  almost  uninterrupted  storm  of  rain 

of    relief    which    were    promptly    adopted,  and  snow.    The  complicated  system  of  sew- 

Premier  Briand  brought  the  whole  resources  ers  was  devised  to  keep  the  city  pure  and 

of  the  national  government  to  the  assistance  clean  by  draining  the  waste  into  the  river 

of  the  war  department,  which  placed   the  to   great   disposal   works   at   Clichy,    many 

city  under  what  was  virtually  martial  law.  miles  below  the  city  limits.  It  was  the  choking 

The  soldiers  performed  heroic  rescue  work  up  of  these  sewers,  which  contain  also  the  gas 

and  all  the  schools  and  barracks  of  the  city  pipes,  electric-light,  telephone  and  telegraph 

were    used    to    house    the    refugees.      The  wires,  and  the  pneumatic  tubes  of  the  postal 

apaches,  as  the  Paris  thieves  and  hoodlums  system,  together  with  the  filling  of  the  tubes 

are  known,  took  some  advantage  of  the  ca-  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  and  the  cellars 

lamity  to  plunder,  but  when   the  military  and  basements  of  public  buildings  and  resi- 

commanders  had  shot  several  of  these  looters  dences,  that  paralyzed  the  life  of  the  entire 

the  disorder  ceased.     The   Premier,  more-  city  for  almost  a  week, 
over,  gave  notice  that  the  sternest  measures 

of  prosecution  would  follow  any  attempt  to  j^  Prevent  ^^^^V  plans  have  been  proposed 
corner  provisions.  There  was  for  a  time  Future  to  ward  off  a  repetition  of*  this 
great  fear  of  pestilence  when  the  waters  be-  '  calamity.  As  far  back  as  the 
gan  to  recede  because  of  the  dead  animals  eighteenth  century  it  was  proposed  to  fill  in 
and  refuse  from  the  sewers.  The  systematic,  the  low  ground  of  Paris  to  a  height  above 
thorough,  and  prompt  work  of  the  building  the  reach  of  all  possible  floods.  This,  how- 
and  sanitary  engineers,  however,  undertaken  ever,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  possible  remedy 
the  moment  the  flood  began  to  recede,  has  to-day.  Another  scheme  suggested  by  mod- 
averted,  so  far  as  reported,  all  but  a  few  ern  French  engineers  is  to  build  a  channel 
cases  of  sickness.  Funds  have  been  started  from  the  river  above  Paris  around  to  the 
in  various  countries  for  the  relief  of  the  suf-  first  loop  below  the  city,  and  to  turn  the 
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flood  waters  into  this.  Still  a  third  plan 
contemplates  the  building  of  dams  upon  the 
streams  that  feed  the  Seine,  holding  back  the 
water  at  flood  time  and  letting  it  out  when 
the  streams  are  low.  To  carry  out  either  of 
these  modern  plans  would  cost  a  vast  sum 
of  money, — at  least  $30,ooo,cxx)  or  $40,cxx),- 
ooo,  it  has  been  calculated, — but  the  re- 
sources, courage,  and  thrift  of  the  French 
people  will  undoubtedly  prove  equal  to  the 
carrying  out  of  some  such  plan  now  that 
the  terrible  urgent  necessity  has  been  so  ef- 
fectively demonstrated.  Destructive  floods 
have  been  devastating  other  parts  of  the 
Republic.  Italy  also  has  suflFered.  A  rise 
of  40  feet  of  water  in  the  River  Tiber  above 
Rome  is  reported,  with  consequent  great 
destruction  of  property  and  injury  to  many 
human  beings. 

Th€  Tariff  *  '^^  threatened  tariflF  war  with 
Agrt0m9trt  with  Germany  has  been  averted  by  an 

Q^rmanif  agreement  reached  early  last 
month.  The  merchants  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  trade  upon  the 
minimum  tariflF  basis.  As  we  have  already 
explained  fully  in  these  pages,  the  terms  of 
our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  con- 
cluded under  the  Dingley  TariflF  law  expired 
on  the  seventh  of  last  month,  and  if  there 
had  not  been  some  special  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  countries  the  maximum  pro- 
vision of  the  new  German  tariflF  would  at 
that  date  have  been  levied  upon  all  imports 
from  the  United  States.  On  the  first  of  next 
month,  also,  the  maximum  provisions  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariflF  would  have  been  en- 
forced against  German  trade.  Happily,  how- 
ever, for  the  continuance  of  our  immense 
business  with  the  German  Empire  (amount- 
ing in  value  to  more  than  $4CX>,ooo,ooo  in  the 
year  1909),  a  bill  ratifying  the  agreement 
made  by  the  German  Foreign  Oflfice  with  our 
own  State  Department  was  passed  by  the 
Reichstag,  without  change  and  without  de- 
bate, on  February  5.  Two  days  later  Presi- 
dent Taft  issued  a  proclamation  anf\ouncing 
that,  beginning  with  the  first  of  next  month, 
imports  from  Germany  are  to  be  entitled  to 
admission  at  the  minimum  rate  of  duty.  The 
main  point  of  commercial  irritation  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  has  always 
been  in  the  meat  business.  The  very  strict 
inspection  and  regulation  of  American  meats 
and  cattle,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  a 
prohibition,  are  defended  in  Germany  as  nec- 
essary for  sanitary  reasons.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  these  regulations  were 


established  and  are  now  kept  in  force  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  German  agrarian 
party.  The  Prussian  "  Junker,"  who  is  first 
of  all  an  agriculturist,  of  course  desires  to 
exclude  all  foreign  food  products  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  holdings.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  just  reached  between  the 
two  governments  the  question  of  these  regu- 
lations regarding  cattle  and  meats  is  set  aside 
for  separate  treatment  in  the  future. 


And 

with 

France 


Our  tariflF  relations  with  France 
have  been  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  govern- 
ments for  some  months.  The  provisions  of 
France's  new  tariflF  go  into  eflFect  on  the  first 
of  next  month  (provided  the  French  Senate 
approves  the  measure  in  time  for  it  to  become 
a  law),  upon  the  same  day  when,  if  an  agree- 
ment be  not  reached,  the  highest  duties  called 
for  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariflF  will  be  ap- 
plied against  imports  from  France.  It  is 
not  expected,  however,  that  there  will  be 
any  real  diflficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  France  whereby  each  country  shall  re- 
ceive most  favored  nation  privileges.  We 
have  already  made  minimum  rate  agreements 
with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Spain,  and  Italy.  Since  these  coun- 
tries are  France's  competitors  for  American 
trade  it  woiild  not  seem  likely  that  the  Re- 
public would  risk  a  trade  war  with  the 
United  States  when  all  her  rival  neighbors 
can  secure  a  minimum  rate.     Franco-Ameri- 
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can  trade,  during  the  calendar  year  1909,  had  jointly  notified  the  Cretans  that  ddc- 

amounted  to  more  than  $250,000,000,  and  gates  from  Crete  would  not  be  permitted  to 

this  sum  bulks  very  large  in  France's  for-  enter  the  Greek  Assembly.     The  new  Fin- 

eign  business.  nish  Diet,  which  began  its  sessions  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  includes  among  its  200  members 

Cabinet      Parliaments   and    Ministries   all  86  Social  Democrats,  15  of  the  entire  mem- 

Ohangea  and  over   Europe  have  been   having  bership  being  women.     As  a  result  of  the 

ar  amen      s^rgnuous  times  during  the  first  general  elections  which  took  place  late   in 

weeks  of  19 10.    The  British  have  had  their  November  in   Norway,   the  cabinet   under 

general  and  a  number  of  cabinet  changes.  Gunnar  Knudsen  as  Premier  presented  their 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  resignations  to  Parliament  upon  its  asscm- 

to  be  first  Governor-General  of  the  United  Wing  on  January  27. 
States  of  South  Africa  left  vacant  the  post 

of  Home  Secretary,  to  which  Mr.  Winston  japane  When  the  Japanese  Diet  con- 
Churchill  has  just  been  appointed.  Mr.  Syd-  Frhndiu  vened  on  January  22,  Premier 
ney  Buxton,  former  Postmaster-General,  sue-  "  *  Katsura,  in  discussing  the  foreign 
ceeds  Mr.  Churchill  as  President  of  the  relations  of  the  Empire,  reaffirmed  the  in- 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  himself  succeeded  in  tention  of  his  government  to  maintain  the 
the  Post-Office  Department  by  Mr.  Herbert  principles  of  the  open  door  in  Manchuria, 
Louis  Samuel.  In  Britain's  Indian  empire  foreshadowed  the  annexation  of  Korea,  and 
the  new  Imperial  Legislative  Council  em-  announced  the  early  introduction  of  a  new 
bodying  Lord  Morley's  ideas  of  Indian  re-  tariff  law  in  the  Parliament.  Some  days  later 
form  began  its  legislative  life  on  January  25  Count  Komura,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  passing  a  bill  for  a  strict  governmental  in  a  speech  before  the  Diet,  emphasized  the 
control  of  the  press.  In  Prussia  the  Diet  has  friendly  relations  existing  between  Japan  and 
been  disappointed  with  the  government  bill  the  United  States,  recalled  the  cordial  rcccp- 
for  the  reform  of  the  three-class  electoral  sys-  tion  accorded  the  Japanese  representatives  at 
tem  (introduced  on  February  4)  by  Dr.  von  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  New 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  York,  at  the  Portola  Festival  in  San  Fran- 
in  his  capacity  as  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  cisco,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Japanese 
The  bill  is  not  liberal  enough  to  suit  the  Diet  Commercial  Commission  headed  by  Baron 
or  country,  and  there  have  been  riots  by  So-  Shibusawa.  Discussing  Japan's  policy  in 
cialists  and  other  radicals  against  its  enact-  Manchuria,  Count  Komura  announced  that 
ment  into  law.  In  Spain  the  internal  Liberal  Port  Arthur  was  to  be  made  an  open  port 
dissensions  have  culminated  in  the  resigna-  Then  referring  to  the  proposal  made  by  Sec- 
tion of  the  Moret  cabinet  and  the  accession  retary  Knox  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
to  the  Premiership  of  Senor  Jose  Canalejas  y  Manchurian  railw*ays,  he  said: 

Mendes,  a  leader  of  the  extreme  Liberals.  ,,,,.,     ^.     -,        •  1  /-               ^           . 

T>i              -D*       \/f  '  ^     •             s,  A  s,    I    ^  While  the   Imperial   Government  arc   dctcr- 

Thc  new  Prime  Mmister  is  reported  to  favor  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^h^^e  to  their  avowed  policy  scrupu- 

the  immediate  repudiation  of  the  concordat  lously  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the  <^cn  door 

between    Spain    and    the    Vatican,    looking  and  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria,  it  should 

toward  the  ultimate  separation  of  Church  and  ^^  observed  that  realization  of  the  proposed  plan 

c*.^..-     T«  T#.«Ur«.k-  n\rM^^\  ^:«;c#.,^r  u«e  k^«  would  bring  about  radical  changes  in  the  con- 

Statc.    In  Italy  the  Giolitti  ministry  has  been  ^ition  of  things  in  Manchuria  which  was  cstab- 

superseded  by  a  new  administration  under  lished  by  the  treaties  of  Portsmouth  and  Peking 

Signor  Sonnino,  whose  watchword  is  to  be  and  would  thus  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 

retrenchment.     In  Hungary  the  ministerial  Quences  in  the  region  affected  by  the   South 

•  •    u      k^     4, •?       J    k  *  -X  Manchurian   Railway.     There  have   erown  up 

crisis  has  been  temporarily  arranged,  but  af-  nu^^erous  undertakings  which  have  been  prJ- 

fairs  m  that  country  are  still  m  a  state  of  un-  moted  in  the  belief  that  the  railway  would  re- 
certain  equilibrium.  The  Greek  Cabinet,  main  in  our  possession  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
after  a  prolonged  contest  for  its  life  with  the  "?^nt  could  not,  with  a  due  sense  ol  their  respon- 
Mwi^^^r  T  o«^,.«  /o«-  A^^  Dinrtimr  ni?  P  i?  sibility.  agfcc  to  abandon  the  railway  m  ques- 
ihtaiy  League   (see  the  Review  of  Re-  ^j^^     Consequently  the  Imperial  Government  to 

VIEWS  for  February)  succumbed  on  January  their  regret  felt  bound  to  make  reply  to  the 

27  and  presented  its  resignation  to  the  King.  United  States  Government  instancing  their  in- 

The  question  of  Crete's  fate  still  presses  for  fbility  to  consent  to  the  proposal.    We  trust  that 

.,^•^4^Ji.^^4.   «.uk^..^k  ;#.  ,.,«o  «.^*>rv«^«^  /x«  F-k.  t"^  United  States  Government  will  appreaate 

settlement,  although  it  was  reported  on  Feb-  ^^^  position  and  that  other  powers  will  equally 

ruary   15    that   the   four  protecting  powers  recognize   the  justice  of  our  attitude  in  the 

(France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain)  matter. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  January  Ml  io  February  16,  BIO) 

PROCBBDINOS  IN  CONQRB88  jts  members  On  the  committee  to  obey  the  sum- 
January  24.-The   House   passes  the   Urgent  JiT' V^Lu  %i,^^"^^'/*  ^''   i>'''%\u^^?* 
Deficiency  Appropriation  bill^  striking  out  the  Idaho.)  upholds  the  cons  itutionahty  of  the  pro- 
provision  for  expenses  of  the  Immigration  Com^  Pos^d  income-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
mission;    James    S.    Graham    (Dem.,    111.)    is  "^"* 

elected  a  member  of  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  inves-       February  ii.— The  Senate  passes  the  Bennett 

tigating  committee,  succeeding  Mr.  Lloyd,  re-  "whit€    slave"    bill    and    discusses   a    measure 

signed.  modifying    federal    criminal    procedure The 

January  25.— The  Senate  passes  the  Fortifica-  House  passes  ^the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Ap- 

tions  Appropriation  bill  and  discusses  a  measure  propriation  bill, 
creating  the  Glacier  National  Park  in  northern       February  14. — The   Senate  discusses  the  bill 

Montana In  the  House,  a  bill  providing  for  changing  the  form  of  government  in  Alaska 

a  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior  Department  The  House  debates  the  River  and  Harbor  Ap- 
is passed.                                       *  propriation  bill. 

January    26.— The    House    passes   the    Mann        February    15.— In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Burkett 

"white  slave"  bill,  dealing  with  the  interstate  (Rep.,  Neb.)  speaks  in  favor  of  postal  savings 

commerce  features  of  the  traffic.  banks The  House  passes  the  River  and  Har- 

January  27.— In  the  House,  Mr.  Hull  (Dem.,  bor  bill  ($42,380,377). 
Tenn.)  defends  the  proposed  income-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Boutell  (Rep..       POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN 

111.)   defends  the  Tariff  bill  passed  at  the  spe-        ,  ti.     t-.      _*        *     r  t    ^• 

cial  session  January  21. — The  Department  of  Justice  an- 

-                oTto            »fTj       /r»  nounces  its  intention  to  prosecute  the  Beef  Trust 

January  28. — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lodge  (Rop..  immediately 

Mass.)   defends  the  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  law;  -                *       o-i.     t-  j      1    /-      .     .   t- 

the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  favorably  reports  ^.Jfn"a«7.  ^^"T^^^^.f^^^^?*  ^^"'^   ^\  ^?"'^' 

the  Administration  bill  providing  for  the  estal,-  ^«^    <^"J<i'"s    the    Missouri.    Kansas   &    Texas 

lishment  of  postal  savings  banks..,  .The  House  ^^"^J!"}^  from  refusing  shipments  of  liquor  into 

debates  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill.  ^^^     ^^y     States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

January  3i.-In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Carter  (Rep..  J^""*^  ?^^i'J^"  \  ^!"^^l  ^^u™\V''  •''•" 

Mont.)  explains  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill.  Leislltiie                     Senator  by  the  Virginia 

February  i. — In  the  House,  the  Forestry  Serv-  f             1^     t     t>    ^-i     •          ^^    /• 

ice  is  attacked  bv  Mr.  Mondell  (Rep.,  Wyo.)  and  r-'??"^^^!?^""    o-     u-^'  ^^  the  first  session 

Mr.  Taylor  (Dem..  Colo.)  in  the  course  of  de-  ?^  the  Balliilger-Pinchot  investigating  commit- 

batc  on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill.  tee.  reiterates  his  charges  against  the  Secretary 

T-  1.                  T-i-    o       ^               ^1-     A          A  o»  ^"C  Interior.... The  federal  inquiry  into  the 

February  2.--The  Senate  passes  the  Army  Ap-  meat-packing  industry  is  begun  at  Chicago. . . . 


-        .,,      .       ,          r  »f     n       .       -    •       A  against  the  New  York  JFor/rf  for  alleged  i.ur^i.v^Ma 
committee  m  place  of  Mr.  Paynter,  resigned.  statements  concerning  the  purchase  of  the  Pan- 
February  3.--The  Senate  debates  the  Postal    ama  Canal Inquiries   into  the  alleged  Milk 

Savings  Bank  bill The  House  passes  the  Ag-  Trust  are  being  carried  on  in  New  York  City 

ricultural  Appropriation  bill  ($13417,136).  by   the    Deputy   Attorney-General    and    by  the 

February  5. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  grand  jury. 
Public  Expenditures  reports  the  resolution  pro-  January  27.— The  Democratic  League,  formed 
viding  for  the  creation  of  a  Business  Methods  last  summer  at  Saratoga  Springs  for  the  pur- 
Commission,  oose  of  strengthening  the  Democratic  party  in 
February  7.— The  Administration's  Federal  New  York  State,  is  permanently  organized  at 
Incorporation  bill  is  introduced  in  both  branches.  Albany. . .  .Eleven  persons,  city  officials  and  con- 
February  9— The  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote,  tractors;  are  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  in  Chi- 
passes  a  bill  to  promote  Robert  E.  Peary  to  the  ^^^^  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  citv  of  $254,- 
grade  of  Rear-Admiral  and  place  him  on  the  000.... Ihree  members  of  the  New  York  police 
retired  list;  a  resolution  is  carried  authorizing  force  are  dismissed  for  clubbing ;  Mayor  Gaynor 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  for  the  advance  9''^«"  ^nat  the  police  use  more  discrimination 
in  prices;  the  bill  establishing  the  Glacier  Na-  »"  arresting  shirtwaist  strikers. 
tional  Park,  comprising  14,000  square  miles  in  January  28. — President  Taft  instructs  the  At- 
northem  Montana,  is  passed.  tomey-General  to  press  the  Government's  suit 
February  10.— After  long  debate  in  both  ^^  dissolve  the  merger  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
branches  the  Senate  instructs  its  members  on  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 

the  Joint  Printing  Committee  to  ignore  a  sum-  January    29.— An    amended    organic    act    for 

mons  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Porto  Rico  is  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 

District  of  Columbia,  while  the  House  directs  President. 
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January  30. — State  Senator  Conger  formally  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  had 

prefers  charges  against  Senator  Allds,  president  been  planned,  with  a  native  ruler, 

pro  tern,  of  the  New  York  Senate,  declaring  that  January  27.— The  Norwegian  elections  having 

the  latter  demanded  and  received  $1000  for  re-  ^^^n  adverse  to  the  ministry.  Premier  Knudsen 

frammg  to  press  the  passage  of  a  certam  bill.  ^^^  ^^it  members  of  his  cabinet  submit  their 

January  31. — Louis  R.  Glavis  is  under  cross-  resignations   to   King   Haakon.... Fifteen   per- 

examination  before  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  com-  sons  are  wounded  by  the  police  in  Brunswick, 

mittee Lloyd  C.  Griscom  is  elected  president  Germany,  during  a   Sociahst  demonstration  in 

of  the  New  York  County  Republican  Committee,  favor  of  election  reform. 

succeeding  Herbert  Parsons,  resigned.  January  28.— The  Hungarian  Pariiament  is  ad- 
February  I. — William  E.  Purcell  is  sworn  in  as  joumed  until  March  4,  following  the  failure  of 
Senator   from   North   Dakota,   succeeding    Mr.  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  new  Hedervary  min- 

Thompson,  resigned The  New  York  delega-  istry. ...An   agreement  is    reached   among  the 

tion  in  the   House  of  Representatives  pledges  parties  in  Greece  to  revise  the  constitution,  on 

support  to  President  Taft's  legislative  program,  condition  that  the  Military  League  be  dissolved. 

February  4.— The  President  nominates  Charles  January  30.— The  Chinese  Government  denies 
F.  Stokes  to  be  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy,  the  petition  of  representatives  of  provincial  as- 
succeeding  Presley  M.  Rixey.  semblies.  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  par- 
February  5.— Senator  Frank  P.  Flint,  of  Cali-  hament  now,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  nine  years, 
fornia,  announces  that  owing  to  conditions  ere-  January  31.— A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in 
ated  by  the  new  primary  law  in  his  State  he  will  Greece,  with  M.  Dragoumis  as  Premier  and 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Minister  of  Finance;  Colonel  Zorbas,  head  of 

February  7.— Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,    the  Military  League,  is  Minister  of  \Var The 

transmits  to  the  Legislature  the   proposed  in-  Japanese  Government  announces  its  intention  to 

come-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  with  convert  its  domestic  loans  until  they  are  all  on 

the    recommendation   that    it   be    approved....  a  4  per  cent,  basis. 

Wade  H.  Ellis  resigns  as  Assistant  to  the  Attor-  February  i.— Complete  returns  in  the  British 

ney-General  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Ke-  general  election  show  that  the  Liberals  will  have 

publican  campaign  in  Ohio.... John  F.  Fitzger-  274  seats  in  the  next  Parliament,  the  Unionists 

aid  is  inaugurated  as  Mayor  of  Boston.  273,  the  Nationalists  82,  and  the  Laborites  41, 

Februarys. — The  New  York  State  Senate  be-  the  ministerial   majority   being    124....  A   new 

gins  its  inquiry  into  the  Allds  bribery  charges.  ministry  is  formed  in  Sweden,  with  Konow  as 

February   9.— The    Secretary   of    Agriculture  Premier, 
opens  to  settlement  4.000.000  acres  of  the  public  February  3.--The   German   Chancellor,   in  a 
domain  formerly  included  m  the  forest  reserves.  ^^^^  ^^ade  public  at  Berlin,  rebukes  the   Pan- 
February  II. — A  direct-primary  bill  embody-  Germans  for  their  attack  on  the  foreign  office, 
ing  Governor  Hughes'  ideas  is  introduced  in  the  February  4.~The  Brazilian  Government  plans 
New  York  Legislature.  ^^  convert  its  5  per  cent,  outstanding  external 

February    12.— President    Taft,    speaking    at  debt  into  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

New  York,  defends  the  legislative  program  of  ^  .            ^     't       n  u       a-s.  ^               *.        j 

the  Republ  can  party. . .  .New  York  State  politi-  ,  February  s.-Two  Cuban  editors  are  sentenced 

cal  affairs  are  discussed  at  a  conference  between  ^^  imprisonment  for  libeling  President  Gomez. 

President   Taft,   Governor    Hughes,   and   other  February  6.— The  French  Socialist  Congress 

Republican  leaders,  in  New  York  City.  opens  at  Nimes. 

February   14.— Attorney-General   Wickersham  February  7.— The  French  cabinet  approves  the 

issues  a  statement  defending  certain  objection-  naval  program,  involving  an  expenditure  of  ap- 

able  portions  of  the  Federal  Incorporation  bill,  proximately  $28,000,000  for  construction  during 

The    jury    trying    ex-Congressman    Binger  the    next    ten    years   and    the    maintenance    of 

Herman,  charged  with   land*  frauds,   disagrees  twenty-eight  battleships. 

at  Portland.  Ore.  February    9. — John    Redmoqd    is    re-elected 

February  15. — Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party.... The 

removes  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners  and  in-  Moret  cabinet,  in  Spain,  resigns  and  Jose  Ca- 

structs  their  successors  to  close  up  at  once  the  nalejas  forms  a  Radical  and  Anti-Clerical  min- 

affairs  of  the  Commission Ohio  State  poli-  istry. 

tics  are  discussed  at  a  White  House  dinner  in  February    10.— John   Redmond    declares   that 

honor  of  Wade  Ellis.  the   Nationalists  will  not  vote  for  the  budget 

February    16. — Governor    Hughes,    of    New  until  Home  Rule  has  been  granted  to  Ireland. 

York,  appoints  Roger  P.  Gark  and  H.  Le  Roy  February  12.— Social  Democrats  hold  86  of  the 

Austin  as  commissioners  to  investigate  the  State  200  seats  in  the  new  Finnish  Diet;  fifteen  of  the 

Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission.  delegates  are  women Premier  Canalejas,  of 

Spain,  announces  that  if  pending  negotiations 

•  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  ^j^h  the  Vatican  fail  Spain  will  carry  out  her 

January  25.— Lord  Minto,  in  opening  the  Im-  plans  regardless  of  opposition, 

perial  Legislative  Council  of  India,  declares  that  February  13. — Many  persons  are  wounded  by 

preachings  by  the  revolutionary  press  will  not  police  and  troops  while  participating  in  Socialist 

be  tolerated.  mass-meetings  throughout  Germany  against  the 

January  26.~The  trial  of  a  native  for  con-  suffrage  bill.         _       .       ^       .  . 

— '  in  India  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  February   14. — Premier  Asquith  announces  a 
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dered  the  execution  of  ihe  Americans.  Groce  and 
Cannon,  on  the  ground  that  they  acted  under 
instructions  from  Zelaya. 

January  29. — The  President  issues  a  proclama' 
tion  declaring  that  Denmark,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Persia,  and 
Egypt  are  emitted  to  minimum' tariff  rates. 

February  3. — An  agreement  is  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  whereby  mini- 
mum tariff  rales  will  be  exchanged. 

February  5. — It  is  announced  that  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  will  meet  at  The 
Hague  on  June  I  to  adjust  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries'  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 

Canada The   German    Reichstag   adopts   the 

bill  approving  the  tariff  arrangements  with  the 

United  Stales The  second  Central  American 

Peace  Conference  concludes  its  sessions  at  San 
Salvador,  recommending  standard  educational, 
diplomatic,  monetary,  and  commercial  systems 
throughout  the  republics. 

February  7. — Minimum  rales  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  law  are  accorded  to  German  im- 
portations into  the  United  States. 

l-'ebruary  9, — Minimum  tariff  rates  are  ac- 
corded to  importations  into  the  United  Stales 
from  Mexico.  Brazil,  Argentina,  Panama,  Para* 
guay,  Uruguay,  and  Liberia. 

February  13, — The  four  protecting  powers 
notify  the  Cretan  E.teciitive  Committee  that  elec- 
tions of  Cretans  to  Ihe  Greek  National  Assembly 
will  not  be  allowed. 

February  16,— Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many ask  China  to  explain  her  attitude  toward 
proposals  for  new  railways. 


(Fonl'v  Fair  ll.ondoa)  recentl;  contained  an  ei- 
•Went  cartoon  stipplemcal  eatlllvd  "  Dlalei^IICB," 
I  which  U  a  porlrHlt  of  the  itlRht  Hon.  .\.  J.  Bat- 
lur.  In  ■  familiar  Ilouse  ot  Commona  pose) 


lewly  elected  British  Par- 


INTERNATIONAI,  RELATIONS 

January  21.— Japan  and  Russia  refuse  to  agree 
to  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  to  neutralize  the 
railways  of  Manchuria. 

January  23. — The  American  note  on  the  tariff 
situation  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

January  24.— The  German  Government  an- 
nounces that  its  tariff  board  has  approved  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Council  in  the  American 
tariff  matter The  Casablanca  Commission  re- 
duces the  claims  against  Morocco  on  account  of 
the  massacres  to  $2,613,926,  less  than  half  the 
original  amount. 

January  28, — The  Nicaraguan  court  exoner- 
i<es  the  members  of  the  court-martial  who  or- 


CHANG  YIN  TANC 


.1   V_-ri;  boc,i 


-_-i--fr  i.-j=  :  ;~.  :irT'  Sif.:."-CC  ^r-..-*  3  n::n;jTr  of  colleges. 

'■'-"'~---j  "'--TirT  4-— T--  S^:'-  (^  10  f<rt  Iokct  than 

]^f    -J,   i---  h-  :::■-•':  mi^:T:==:  :'  ■ -i  ar<i  ckihing  are  being 

.  -.'.   ■-'''^'  i~-.r'.-'i-.  :-!  2yisxr:  pt-;:».  a::d  more  than  S^tjo.- 

'-•■^.•fr.Zy  to:   -Ai  '■**r  c-T:r:-:-ri  tn  the  relief  work  by 

■V-ar  P,?-"!-    f  rr-r-T'r: Tr,e  it'^irr-ihip  Krtiliifty  founders 
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rescued  by  the  Alamo,  summoned  by  wireless,  of  comparative  law  at  Yale,  51.... Judge  Albert 

....A  jury  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Hartford,  C.   Thompson,   of   the   United   States   District 

Conn.,  returns  a  verdict  of  $74,000  against  the  Court  at  Cincinnati,  68. 

union  hatters  for  conspiracy  to  boycott  D.  E.  January  27.— Rear-Adm.  Nehemiah  M.  Dyer. 

Loewe  &  Co.,  of  Danbury.  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  conspicuous  in  the  Civil  and 

February  5.— Eleven  men  are  killed  by  a  gas  Spanish- American  wars,  71. 

explosion  in  a  coal  mine  near  Indiana,  Pa....  January  28. — William  F.  Draper,  formerly  a 

Contracts  are  signed  for  the  construction  in  this  member  of  Congress  from   Massachusetts  and 

country  of  two  first-class  battleships  for  Argen-    American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  68 Edward 

tina The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Patterson,    for   many   years   on    the    Supreme 

birth  of  Ole  Bull  is  celebrated  in  Norway.  Court  bench  in  New  York  State,  71 William 

February   7.— The   waters  of   the   Seine   arc  Bell,  the  photographer,  79. 

sixteen  feet  lower  than  the  flood  level,  but  many  January  29.— Louis  Edouard  Rod,  the  Ff ench 

streets  and  buildings  cave  in  as  the  water  re-    novelist,  53 Bishop   Cyrus   D.   Foss,*  of  the 

cedes;  the  cabinet  decides   to  ask   Parliament    Methodist     Episcopal     Church.     76 Samuel 

for  an  additional  credit  of  $4,000,000  for  relief  Bernstein,  a  well-known  orchestral  musician  of 

work Twenty-seven  members  of  the  Paper  New  York,  75. 

Board  Association  are  fined  $2000  each  in  the  January  30. — Franklin  T.  Ives,  of  Connecti- 

Circuit  Court  at  New  York  City  for  violation  cut,  historical  and  scientific  writer,  82. 

of  the   Sherman  Anti-Trust   Law.  January  31.— Rt.  Rev.  John  Dowden,  Episco- 

February   8.— The    National   Sugar   Refining  pal  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  70. 

Company  pays  to  the  Government  $604,30437  February     i.  —   Ex-Congressman     William 

for  back  duties  on  under-weighed  sugar  impor-    Baker,  of  Kansas,  79 B.  R.  McAlpine,  for- 

tations The  National  Geographic  Society  ac-  merly  president  of  the   Western   Union   Tele- 

cepts  Commander  Peary's  proposition  to  under-    graph  Company,  91 George  P.  Brown,  edi- 

take  jointly  with  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  an  ex-    tor  of  the  Public  School  Journal,  74 Caesar 

pedition  to  the  Antarctic  I'egions;  Commander  Borja,    prominent    in    governmental    affairs    in 

reary,  at  a  lecture  in  New  York,  donates  to-  Ecuador,  58. 

ward  the  expedition  the  $10,000  which  had  just  February  2.— Sir  George  Drummond,  a  mem- 
been  presented  to  him.  ber  of  the  Canadian  Senate  and  president  of 

February  9. — A  statue  of  Morris  K.  Jesup  is  the  Bank 'of  Montreal,  81. 

unveiled  at  the  fortieth  anniversary  exercises  of  February  4— Congressman  William  C.  Lover- 

the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  m  j^g^  ^f  Massachusetts,  73, 

New  York.           ^.      ^        .     ^            .             ^.  February  5— Ex-Congressman  Louis  E.  At- 

February  "—The  French  Antarctic  expedi  kinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  69.... Wesley  R.  An- 
tion  under  Dr.  Jean  Charcot  reaches  Punta  jrews,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Corn- 
Arenas  on  Its  return  voyage.. .  .The  French  ^nhiet  of  Pennsylvania,  73.  -Rev.  Edward 
steamer  General  Chaiisy  founders  off  the  island  Lord  dark,  D.D.,  a  well-known  clergyman  and 
of  Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean;  only  one  author  of  works  on  Egypt,  71.... Thomas  F. 
of  the  159  passengers  and  crew  is  saved. . .  .The  Strong,  a  prominent  lumber  operator  of  Ogdens- 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  appears  in  Berlin.  burg,  N.  Y.,  54. 

February  12.— The  Bank  of  France  offers  to  February  7.— Ex-Judge  James  B.  Shepard,  of 

advance  $20,000,000  for  five  years,  without  in-  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  64.... 

tcrest,  to  small  manufacturers  and  merchants  William    Dodsworth.    editor   and   publisher   of 

who  were  victims  of  the  flood.  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  84. 

February    13.— Louis    Paulhan    concludes    a  February  9.— William  Bradley  Rising,  emeri- 

series  of  aeroplane  flights  at  New  Orleans.  tus  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 

February  14. — ^James  R.  Keene  admits  on  the    California,  71 Dr.  Mary  E.  Green,  physician 

witness  stand  that  he  managed  the  recent  col-  and  lecturer  on  the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  66. 
lapsed  pools  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  . . .  .John  S.  Ogilvie,  the  New  York  book  pub- 
February  15. — A  violent  storm  rages  through-  lisher,  67. 
out  eastern  and  southern   France,  interrupting  February  10. — Capt  Alexander  Sharp.  U.  S.  N., 
telegraph  and  transportation  service  and  cans-  president  of  the  Naval  Inspection  Board,  55.... 

ing  damage  to  shipping The  failure  of  seven  Capt.  William  C.  Seccombe,  for  many  years  in 

German  grain  firms  is  announced  in  Hamburg,  the  Cunard  trans-Atlantic  service,  61. 

OBITUARY  February    ii.— Brig.-Gen.    Robert   L.    Meade, 

_    -,             ,     •      t        ,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who  commanded  United  States 

January  22.— Henry  T.  Coates,  the  book  pub-  marines    during    troubles    in    Panama,    Cuba, 

hsher,  67.  China,  and  the  PhiHppines.  69. . .  .Henry  L  But- 

January  23.— Ezra  Kendall,  the  comedian,  49.  terfield,  a  retired  merchant  of  New  York  and 

Joseph  E.  Whiting,  the  veteran  actor.  Philadelphia,  92. 

January  24. — Benjamin  Han  ford,  a  leader  in  February  12.— Thomas  H.  Dodge,  inventor  of 

the  Socialist  party,  49 Dr.  Wills  De  Hass.  tbe  cylinder  printing  press,  87. 

a  writer  on   historical   and   archeological  sub-  February  15.— Gustave  Bock,  the  cigar  man- 

jects,  93.  ufacturer    of    Havana.    73 John    Macallan 

January  25.— Dr.  W.  G.  R.  Mullan,  a  promi-  Swan,  a  noted  animal  painter,  63. 

nent  Jesuit  educator.  50.... .Frank  A.  Burrelle,  February    16.— William    Everett,    of    Massa- 

a  pioneer  in  the  press-clipping  business,  53-  chusetts.  the  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  and  for- 

January  26. — Edward  V.  Raynolds,  professor  mer  Congressman,  70. 
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CARTOONS  ON  CURRkNT  TOPICS 


MERELY   THE    OPERATION    OF   NATURAL   LAWS 

(Tbe  packera'  eiplanatlan  at  (bn  blgb  prices  ol  meal) 

From  the  Htratd   (New  rork) 


Whether  the  high  price  of  meat  is  really  due 
la  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  or  is 
the  result  of  artificial  methods  employed  by  a 
"  meat  trust "  tnay  be  ascertained  in  the  Govern- 
ment's case  against  the  packers  >t  Chicago. 


TeichkR  T*i-r:  "Now.  there  ore  good  truBtn  and 

bad  truiiti.    Alt  or  jou  who  are  Rood  Iniatii  bold  up 

jo\a  banda ! "     (Notice  tbe  unaDlmlty  witb  wbicb 

■be  hands  arp  up!|  • 

From  tlic  Unit  (BallliDore) 


ft. 


■^ 


TWO   WALL   STREET   ME«3   OF   THE   FEE)£RAL   l'«33RPORATION   BILL 
rrvm  tbe  /'"m  J:urt,ai  iJ-r"j  Ctivi 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


From  thi-  Orei/onlan 


I  AND  WHITING 


From   (he-   TrnrcJo-    (Boston) 

This  page  of  cartoons  holds  out  small  cotnrorl 
or  encouragement  for  the  immediate  tutun  of 
the  Republican  party.    Apropos  of  th<  attacks  on 

was  last  month  treated  to  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle when  the  Speaker  laid  down  the  gavel  and 
took  the  floor  in  Ms  own  defense.     Several  of 
the  cartoons  shown  take  the  ground  that  the 
prospects  of  Republican  victory  in  the  ap|iro>cti- 
mg  Congressional  elections  have  been  seriously 
endangered  by  popular  dissat is f action  with  (he 

tion  discords,  and  other  political  and  economic 
unpleasantness.     Certainly  the  scandals  uncov- 
ered in  connection  with  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  at  Albany  are  not  going  to  lielp  the 

Republican  parly  in  that  Swte. 

TiiBCouHOS  I-Koru:  ''You  rnn't  tnke  Ihul  tMg- 
naseln  bera,  ilrl" 

Prom  the  1/orlh  Smerlrait  1  Pblladrlphia  > 

^ 

THP    BPFUBLirAN    CONCHF 

tSlONAl.   KLKCTIOK    NtTt- 

NOW,    THKN.    ALL   T 

tx-.rruTR*    phyF 

pmV   AFTKB    A   RAT 

IF.R   HARD  WINTr.K 

(RftcrrinR  l»  N>w  York 

Prom  the  Waria 

WcroM   (OpiabRi 

Fr.im  thfi  Auiirlfv 

n    (New  YorkJ 
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[■  l.rniler  (CiPvelantI) 


Governor  i-Iarmon's  Presidential  boom  con- 
tinues to  keep  iti  public  view,  white  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Democratic  party,  deprived  for  some 
lime  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  trav- 
eling in  South  America,  is  looking  fondly  in  his 
direction.  In  order  to.  appreciate  fully  the  Tam- 
many cartoon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  it  wiB 
be  helpful  to  read  the  article  on  page  300  of  this 
issue,  telling  of  the  men  and  methods  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  new  administration. 


D  telllDg  bla  sugar  fraud  Q^b  story  to  II 

cnnnDon.  people) 
the  Xoilh  Atncrk-aa  (Philadelphia) 


ni.  .Toii're  Jarring  Ihe  whole  place ;      ITimniBny,  a»  a  rpsult  of  Maj-nr  Gaj^or'a 

""  S"  '■  "  of  ad  ID  In  Intra  I  Ion  1 

(lie  />""i/  :V<'r»  (Chicago)  From  Ihe  World  (New  York) 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


pre  11;  ma  Idea,  n 
I'ray  take  my  arm." 
From  Kloa 


BaoTHRBs    (In    i 


(Berlin) 


Ir.  von  Beibmann-HoUweg,  Ihe  new  Ger- 
I  Chancellor,  is  not  finding  it  an  easy  task 
atisfy  the  many  and  radically  different  wants 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  loyal  siibjeels.  His  embar- 
iment  in  the  matter  of  the  new  Prussian 
franchise  law,  to  which  we  refer  on  another 
page  this  month,  furnishes  the  cartoonists  with 
good  ammnnition  for  their  humorous  attacks. 
The    apparently    interminable    dispute    between 


Turkey  and  Greece  over  Crete  is  also  set  forth 
in  many  differirnt  ways  hy  the  comic  artists  of 
Euro^.     Of  course,  the  question  o(  the  "  Open 


"  Donnprwt 
tbiniwlll  nc< 


(   VIKW  OF   "  I.OBnS   vs.  COMMONS 

er  happen  la  frunala  !  " 
majorlrj-   in  bill)   tbe  1Ti)[kpr  anil  i 
From  Vlh  (Birlln) 


THE    MEN    WHO    ARE    GOVERNING 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


BY  WILLIAM   B.   SHAW 
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HE  American  metropolis  at  the  election  ment, — the  body  which  holds  the  city's  pursc- 
hela  in  November  last  voted  into  office  strings  and  decides  financial  questions  with 
a  new  municipal  administration.  This  was  all  the  finality  that  attaches  to  the  action  of 
not  accomplished,  however,  by  the  familiar  Congress  in  federal  matters, — the  Mayor  is 
Tammany  method  of  the  "  straight  ticket " ;  the  most  important  member.  He  represents 
for  the  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  who  had  the  whole  city  and  every  element  in  its  varied 
the  Tammany  nomination  for  Mayor,  was  population.  His  responsibilities  arc  far- 
the  only  organization  candidate  who  sue-  reaching  and  complex;  for  there  is  a  vast 
ceeded  at  the  polls.  The  anti-Tammany  range  of  civic  interests  which  in  the  lack  of 
Fusion  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Comp-  the  Mayor's  personal  attention  are  in  danger 
troUer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  having  no  official  recognition  whatever.  It 
and  borough  presidents  were  elected.  In  na-^  has  been  asserted  more  than  once  that  in  ac- 
tional politics  Mayor  Gaynor  is  a  Demo-  tual  power  and  influence  the  Mayoralty  of 
crat;  so,  too,  are  President  John  Purroy  New  York  is  second  only  to  the  Presidency 
Mitchel,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  of  the  United  States.  Four  and  one-half  mil- 
President  George  McAneny,  of  the  Borough  lions  of  people  live  under  the  government  of 
of  Manhattan.  Comptroller  Prendergast,  on  which  the  Mayor  is  the  head,  and  that  gov- 
the  other  hand,  is  a  Republican,  and  so  is  ernment  touches  the  individual  citizen  at 
District-Attorney  Whitman,  of  the  County  more  points  of  contact  than  the  national  Gov- 
of  New  York  (Manhattan  and  Bronx  Bor-  ernment  itself.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few 
oughs),  who  was  elected  at  the  same  time.  States  of  larger  population  than  the  City  of 
The  only  reason  for  recalling  these  facts  in  New  York,  but  their  Governors,  so  far  as 
this  connection  is  to  remind  ourselves  that,  their  functions  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
while  New  York  has  always  been  accounted  the  citizen  are  concerned,  do  not  loom  large 
a  Democratic  city  in  national  and  State  poli-  on  the  horizon^  save  in  exceptional  cases.  In 
tics,  it  has  become,  through  the  separation  of  New  York  City  for  the  next  four  years 
municipal  from  national  and  State  elections,  everybody  knows  that  very  much  depends  on 
fairly  non-partisan  as  respects  the  conduct  of  the  kind  of  men  whom  the  Mayor  puts  in 
Its  own  local  affairs.  The  personnel  of  the  places  of  trust  and  power,  and  on  the  attitude 
present  city  government  confirms  this  con-  that  he  himself  adopts  toward  various  pub- 
elusion  most  emphatically.  lie  questions  and  measures. 

But  what  officials  really  constitute  the  ad-  „„^,,  ^,,„  „^.,^,,  ^^  ^..^  ^,.«^«'c  ^.,«.^^ 

.    .  ^     ^.         X  VT        V     I  :>     rM  ^u  u  FROM  THE  BENCH  TO  THE  MAYORS  OFFICE 

ministration  of  New  York  ?    Of  the  men  who 

took  office  on  January  i,  1910,  the  Mayor        William  J.  Gaynor*s  equipment  for   the 

was  elected  on  a  ticket  that  was  opposed  by  important  post  to  which  his  fellow  citizens 

the  Comptroller,  the  President  of  the  Board  have  called  him  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any 

of  Aldermen,  and  the  five  borough  presidents.  Mayor  that  New  York  has  had  in   recent 

All  these  municipal  officers  are  members,  with  times.    Born  on  a  farm  in  central  New  York 

the  Mayor,  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  State  fifty-nine  years  ago,  young  Gaynor  came 

Apportionment.     Moreover,   they  have  im-  to  the  metropolis  in  his  early  twenties  and 

portant  powers,  under  the  charter,  indepen-  from  newspaper  work  was  graduated  into  the 

dent  of  the  Mayor.    If  they  should  miscon-  law.     He  worked  hard  at  his  profession  and 

duct  themselves  in  office  the  Mayor  could  soon  rose  from  the  ranks,  so  that  his  services 

not  be  held  responsible,  but  charges  might  be  were   sought   after   in   important  litigation, 

preferred  before  the  Governor  of  the  State,  His  interest  lay  chiefly  in  public  causes,  and 

who  might  exercise  the  power  of  removal,  as  his  name  first  became  known  beyond  the  bor- 

he  did  two  years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Presi-  ders  of  Brooklyn  in  the  famous  prosecution 

dent  of  Manhattail  Borough.  of  John  Y.  McKane  for  election  frauds  in 

Of  this  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion-  1893.     His  efforts  convicted  Mr.  McKane 
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and  made  his  crimes  so  detestable  in  the  com-  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  is  now 
munity  that  they  have  never  been  repeated,  conferring  with  the  Public  Service  Commi*- 
Mr.  Gaynor's  prominence  in  the  prosecution  sion  on  plans  for  the  increase  of  transit  fa- 
of  McKane  led  to  his  election  to  the  Supreme  ciHties  in  the  Kreater  city. 
Court  bench,  where  he  served  for  over  fifteen  Besides  hi?  interest  in  public  affairs.  Judge 
years,  resigning  in  the  fall  of  1909  to  accept  Gaynor  had  exhibited  on  the  bench  certain 
the  nomination  for  the  Mayoralty,  At  the  .traits  that  led  men  to  believe  he  would  make 
expiration  of  his  first  term,  in  1907,  he  was  a  good  executive.  His  career  has  shown  de- 
re-elected  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  termination  of  the  tj-pe  that  the  books  call 
having  already  been  named  by  the  Governor  "  dogged,"   independence  of  judgment. 


as  one  of  the-Justices 
of  the  Appellate  DI- 
vision.  On  the 
bench  Judge  Gay- 
nor was  regarded 
by  the  lawyers  as 
stern  and  impatient 
of  delays.  At  the 
same  time  it  used  to 
be  said  of  him  that 
a  young  lawyer 
could  learn  much 
from  practice  in  his 
court,  and  that  he 
taught  the  well-nigh 
lost  art  of  pleading. 
Few  of  his  decisions 
were  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Throughout  h  i  s 
career  on  the  bench 
Judge  Gaynor  was 
keenly  interested  in 
public  questions, 
and  especially  in  the 
problems  that  arose 
in  connection  with 
the  traction  situa- 
tion. He  was  an 
early  advocate  of 
municipal  owner- 
ship. The  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  fiasco  was  predicted  by 
him  several  years  before  the  public  suspected 


an  unlimited  capac- 
ity for  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  things  by 
persistent  delving, — 
the  Judge  himself 
called  it  the  merest 
"  drudgery." 

Mayor  Gaynor 
gave  the  public  its 
first  great  surprise 
when  his  appoint- 
ments were  an- 
nounced. He  had 
spent  weeks  in 
reaching  a  decision 
on  them  and  whfn 
it  was  made  he  kept 
his  secret  well.  Peo- 
ple somehow  had  the 
impression  that  be- 
cause the  Mayor 
had  been  elected  on 
the  Tammany  ticket 
he  would  make  up 
h  i  s  appointments 
from  a  Tammany 
slate.  It  did  not 
work  out  precisely 
in  that  way.  Three 
commissionerships,  it 
is  true,  went  to 
Tammany  men  (not 
leaders"),  while  a  dozen  others  were  dis- 
ibuted  among  a  group  of,  c.'^perts  and  busi- 


the  true  condition  of  that  company.  The  fact  ness  men,  many  of  whom  had  probably  n 

that   he    was    known    to    have    given    much  seen    the    inside    of    the    Fourteenth    Street 

thought  to  the  extension  of  New  York's  rapid-  Wigwam, 

transit  facilities  caused  the  leaders  in  the  In  the  list  of  new  heads  of  departments 
Democratic  city  convention  last  fall  to  defer  were  names  familiar  to  the  public,  and  In  al- 
to his  judgment  on  this  matter,  and  the  result  most  every  instance  the  appointee  was  at 
was  that  Judge  Gaynor  himself,  while  not  once  recognlKed  as  a  man  who  had  already 
seeking  the  nomination  for  Mayor,  wrote  the  shown  his  qualifications  for  the  task  assigned 
platform  declaration  in  favor  of  city-built  him  by  actual  accomplishment,  or  else  had 
subways  and  demanding  that  contracts  for  shown  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  kind  of 
construction  be  kept  separate  from  those  of  service  demanded.  It  is  all  summed  up  in 
operation.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap-  that  someivhat  overworked  phrase,  "  admin- 
portionment,  through  a  committee  consJstine  Istrative  efficiency."  In  some  of  the  New 
of   the   Mayor,   the   Comptroller,   and   the  York  City  departments  a  great  deal  h?    " 


'-"^2^- 
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ration.  He  will  have  ample  scope  for  his 
ibilities  in  that  direction  .in  the  depanmcnt 
>ver  which  he  presides.  He  has  already  ef- 
fected many  economies  of  organization,  one 
of  the  most  vital  of  which  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  engineering  force,  which  was  for- 
merly organized  in  separate  detachments  for 
the  several  boroughs,  with  practically  no  co- 
operation. The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Edward  W.  Bcmis,  was  for  eight  years  head 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Water  Supply  De- 
partment, and  has  long  been  an  accepted  ex- 
pert authbrity  on  the  municipal  control  of 
public  utilities.  Dr.  Bemis  is  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  meter  system  of  selling  water, 
as  opposed  to  the  archaic  frontage  system 
which  still'  pri-vails  in  New  York,  and  to 
which,  it  is  charged,  a  great  part  of  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  water  that  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  metropolis  is  directly  due. 
Within   the  first  month   after  taking  office 

economics   of   administration    amounting    to  mr.  william  a.  psekdkrgast 

more  than  $300,000  a  year  were  instituted  (Comptroller) 

by  Commissioners  Thompson  and  Bemis.  Dr. 

Bemis  is  an  Amherst  and  Johns   Hopkins   It  was  doubtless  because  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
man  and  an  economist  of  wide  repute.  knowledge  of  the  congested  quarters  of  the 

Commissioner  Charles  B.  Stover,  Prcsi-  city  that  Mayor  Gaynor  made  him  Tene- 
dent  of  the  Park  Board,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  ment  House  Commissioner, 
efforts  to  provide  playgrounds  and  athletic  The  new  Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Fer< 
fields  for  the  diildren  of  New  York's  great  ries,  Mr.  Calvin  B.  Tomkins,  is  a  member 
East  SidCv  A  graduate  of  Lafayette  College  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
and  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  varbiu 
for  some  time  a  student  in  Germany.  Mr.  problems  of 
Stover    has    been    for   the 


past  twenty  years  inter- 
ested in  settlement  work  in 
New  York.  His  appoint- 
ment is  a  recognition  of  the 
social  rather  than  the  es- 
thetic side  of  park  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Stover  is 
an  advocate  of  public  meet- 
ing-places in  the  parks.'knf 
the  extension  of  the  free 
concert  system,  and  in  gen- 
eral of  increased  park  privi- 
leges for  the  people. 

Mr.  John  J.  Murphy, 
like  Mr.  Stover,  has  been 
for  many  years  in  close 
touch  with  popular  move- 
ments in  New  York,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  People's 
Institute.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  secretary 
of  the  Citizens'  Union,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  reform  movements. 


I,    JOHN    PURIIflY    MITCMEL 


transportation  relating 
to  the  port  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Tomkins  is  president 
of  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety, and  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  city  plan.  He  is 
an  advocate  of  the  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

Fire  Commissioner 
Rhinclander  Waldo,  one 
of  the  few  Tammany  men 
to  hold  responsible  positions 
in  this  admimstration,  had 
served  in  the  city  govern- 
ment as  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  for  four 
years  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  Mayor  Gaynor  to 
the  fire  commissio^ership. 
Soon  after  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  new  position 
Commissioner  Waldo 
learned  that  candidates 
for    the    position    of    *^~ 
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icr   o(    Water         (Coinnile 

Q»K.  aod   Electricity) 

men  were  complaining  chat  no  matter  how  young  lawyer,  who  as  chief  examiner  of  ac- 
high  a  percentage  they  might  get  on  the  counts  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Mitchcl 
Civil  Service  examination  there  was  no  in  probing  some  of  the  scandals  of  the 
chance  of  appointment  unless  the  candidate  past  administration.  Now  it  happens  that 
had  the  right  kind  of  "  pull."  The  Com-  Mr.  Fosdick  is  especially  well  suited,  by 
missioner  investigated  and  foi.nd  that  fifteen  training  and  experience,  as  well  as  natural 
young  men  with  a  high  percentage  on  their  aptitude,  for  a  new  task  to  which  the  Mayor 
examinations  were  passed  over  when  appoint-  has  assigned  him.  That  is  the  investigation 
ments  were  made.  Commissioner  Waldo  of  complaints  that  are  daily  made  by  citizens 
thereupon  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  regarding  alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
sion  for  a  recertification  of  the  names  in  ques-  city  officials.  These  complaints  are  very 
tion  and  after  subjecting  the  men  to  a  physical  numerous;  many  of  them  arc  frivolous,  ill- 
examination  by  Fire  Department  surgeons  considered,  and  unjust.  The  difficulty  in  the 
he  immediately  gave  them  appointments  on  past  has  been  that  no  satisfactory  system  ex- 
thc  force.  The  incident  is  not  without  inter-  isCcd  for  the  sifting  of  charges  and  the  de- 
est  as  a  sidelight  on  the  workings  of  the  merit  termination  of  their  merits.  In  nearly  every 
system  in  New  York  and  as  a  revelation  of  case  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  accused 
a  distinctly  new  brand  of  Tammany  depart-  official  and  his  unsupported  statement  was 
ment  chief.  accepted  as  final.     Mayor  Gaynor  refused  to 

For  Corporation  Counsel  Mayor  Gaynor  tolerate  a  wholesale  "whitewashing"  appa- 

selected  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Watson,  formerly  ratus  of  that  sort,  and  one  of  his  first  steps 

editor  of  Bench  and  Bar  and  a  lawyer  of  was  to  charge  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts 

high  standing,  especially  in  the  field  of  muni-  with   the  duty  of   investigating  every  com- 

cipal    law.      As    City    Chamberlain    he    ap-  plaint  that  comes  to  the  Mayor's  office.    The 

pointed  his  former  law  partner,  Mr.  Charles,  results  of  only  a  few  of  these  investigations 

H.  Hyde,    Mr.  Michael  J,  Drummond  \vas  have  been  published,   but  it   is  understood 

chosen    to    head    the    Charities    Department  that    the    new    procedure   has   led    to   some 

and  Mr.  Patrick  A,  Whitney  for  the  De-  highly    important    disclosures.       It    is    be- 

partmc'nt  of  Corrections.     Both  Mr.  Whit-  lieved  that  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the 

ney  and   Mr.  Drummond  are  members  of  city's  employees  has  been  rendered  far  more 

Tammany  Hall.  difficult   and    less   likely  to  be    repeated   in 

As  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  the  Mayor  the  future. 

appointed    Mr.    Raymond    P.    Fosdick,    a  The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy 
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as  President  of  the  Board  of  Taxes  and  As- 
sessments lion  general  approval.  This  is  one 
of  the  positions  in  which  expert  knowledge, 
acquired  by  practical  experience,  is  indii- 
pensable.  As  to  Mr.  Purdy's  qualifications 
in  this  respect  there  is  only  one  opinion.  In 
this  as  in  several  other  departments  the 
Mayor  has  not  been  disposed  to  make  radic;il 
changes.      He  ha*  encouraged   "  Big  Bill  " 


lid  wards,  the  stalwart  Commissioner  of 
Street-Cleaning,  who  "  holds  over "  trom 
the  McClellan  administration,  to  add  more 
football  players  to  his  force,  in  order  to  cope 
the  more  successfully  with  the  snowfalls 
which  have  cost  the  city  a  million  dollars  in 
the  past  three  months.  So  far  as  the  Police 
Department  is  concerned  the  Mayor  is  vir- 
tually the  Commissioner  and  has  been  from 
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the  first.     He  is  quietly  finding  out  in  his  omies  in  the  various  departments  within  the 

own  way  things  that  it  was  quite  impossible  first  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  new  year.     In 

for  an  executive  to  learn   through  the  old,  the  Park  Department  many  employees  were 

accepted     channels    of     information.       The  discharged  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 

newspapers,  we  may  be  assured,  have  not  got  they  had  no  definite  duties  to  perform,    Per- 

hold  of  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  what  haps  the  greatest  reductions  in  pay-rolls  were 

the  Mayor  has  acquired  by  his  own  peculiar  accomplished     in    the    Water    Department, 

processes.      The    police    problem    in    New  where  the  annual  savings  from  this  source 

York  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  vital  already  brought  about  are  estimated  at  over 

persistent  problem  of  municipal  government.  $200,000.      In  the  Fire  Department  some- 

The     mere     appointment     of     a     Gimmis-  thing  like  $40,000  has  been  saved.     Taking 
sioner    will     not    solve    it. 
The   one   thing   that   may 
be  counted  on  to  help  to- 


iolul 


wearying  effort 
to  flood  the  dark  places 
with  light.  The  same  kind 
of  publicity  that  is  doing  so 
much  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  New  York's  govern- 
ment in  other  departments 
is  needed  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  police  or- 
ganization. The  Mayor's 
efforts  in  this  direction 
cannot  fail  to  accomplish 
much  good. 


1  account  the  reductions 
in  the  pay-rolls  of'the  bor- 
ough governments,  proba- 
bly it  would  be  well  within 


the    facts    to 


the 


tal  savings  to  date  to  the 
citizens  of  Greater  New 
York  at  $600,000.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  the  cut- 
ting oS  or  reduction  of 
salaries  that  the  most  fun- 
damental economies  have 
been  instituted.  In  some 
oS  the  bureaus  there  has 
been  a  readjustment  of 
salaries  which  has  resulted 
in  little  or  no  reduction  in 
the  aggregate,  hut  which 
must  eventually  bring 
about  a  very  material  in- 
crease in  the  actual  work 
performed.  The  results 
cannot,  of  course,  be  est!- 

IH.    RAYMOND   H.    FOSDICK  ^^j^J    ;„    J^^n^^   ^^^   ^^^^^ 

.mmisBioner  of  Aocounis)  Several  of  the  department 

heads  have  found  it  possible 

tie    hesi-    to  dispense  with  many  of  the  city  automobiles, 

officials    the  use  and  misuse  of  which  had  become  a 

lid     have    public  scandal.     City  Chamberlain  Hyde,  by 

\  case  in    a  simple  change  in  printing  the  form  of  war- 

Commis-    rant  used   by  the  city,  effected  a  saving  of 

supervise  the    many  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum.   Many 

rights  for  the    instances  of  this  kind  might  be  enumerated. 


useli 


While    there    has    been 
nothing    like    a     "clean 
sweep  "  in  the  city  offices, 
hundreds  of  old  employees 
being   retained   even   when 
not  protected   by  the  Civil 
Service    rules,    there    has    bei 
tancy     in     getting     rid    of 
where     the     public     business     ' 
been  blocked  by  their  retention. 
point  was  the  Board  of  Aquedi 
sioners,  whose  duty  it 
acquisition  of  land  and 

Croton  water  supply.  Their  work  was  prac-  hut  the  members  of  Mayor  Gaynor's  official 
lically  completed  five  years  ago,  but  on  one  family  are  not  seeking  glory  for  the  admin- 
jJretext  or  another  these  four  commissioners  istration  through  reductions  in  pay-rolls  or 
continued  to  draw  $5000  salaries  and  to  ac-  the  cutting  of  needless  expenditures.  They 
cumulate  charges  against  the  city  amounting  are  working  for  something  far  more  funda- 
to  over  $200,000  a  year.  Mayor  Gaynor  mental  and  permanent, — namely,  such  a  re- 
took the  bull  by  the  horns,  summarily  re-  organization  of  the  public  business  that 
moved  the  old  commissioners  from  office,  and  excrescences  like  those  that  are  now  being 
appointed  a  new  board  with  specific  instruc-  cut  off  will  never  again  be  able  to  grow  and 
tions  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  their  office  thrive  on  the  body  politic, 
within  thirty  Jay,.  i(  pooibl,.,  on  the  under-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^  oove.nmenT 
Standing  that  as  soon  as  this  should  be  ef- 
fected their  official  tenure  would  terininatc.  In  the  Finance  Department  there  has  been 

Many   instances  might   be  cited  of  ccon-    no  haste  in  reorganizing  the  bureaus,  hut  ccr- 
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tain  changes  in  routine  that  had  been  ap- 
proved in  effect  before  Comptroller  Pren- 
.  dergast  took  office  have  now  been  worked 
^out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Although  some 
employees  have  been  discharged  because  not 
needed  for  the  work  that  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  it  has  been  found  that  other  bureaus 
of  the  department  require  additional  hel|i, 
so  that  money  saved  in  one  direction  will 
have  to  be  used  in  others.  It  is  maintained 
by  those  in  a  position  to  know  that  no  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  City  has  ever  entered 
on  his  duties  with  so  full  a  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  his  department  as  that  possessed 
by  Mr.  Prendcrgast. 

Apart  from  their  votes  in  the  Board  ot 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  several 
borough  presidents  of  the  greater  city  have 
positions  of  great  importance.  They  vir- 
tually control  the  streets,  sewers,  and  public 
buildings  of  their  respective  boroughs.  The 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  over  which  the  Hon. 
George  McAneny  now  presides,  has  a  popu- 
lation about  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  city 
of  Chicago.  If  any  man  in  New  York  is 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  Manhattan  it  is 
Mr.  McAneny,  who  prepared  the  charges 
against  Borough  President  Ahearn  which  re- 
sulted in  that  official's  removal  by  Governor 
Hughes.  President  McAneny  has  p'ven  spe- 
cial attention  to  municipal  matters  for  mam- 
years.     He  has  named  as  his  Commissioner 


of  Public  Works  Mr.  Edgar  V.  Frothing- 
ham.  The  annual  expenditure  by  the  bor- 
ough government  for  all  purposes  is  about 
$4,000,000. 

The  other  borough  presidents, — Alfred  E. 
Steers  in  Brooklyn,  Cyrus  C.  Miller  in  the 
Bronx,  Lawrence  Gresser  in  Queens,  and 
George  Cromwell  in  Richmond, — have  en- 
tered on  their  duties  with  full  knowledge 
that  their  offices  arc  under  close  scrutiny. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  of 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Gresser,  of  Queens,  they 
are  new  men  In  their  respective  positions, 
and  in  the  recent  past  there  have  been  scan- 
dals in  the  several  borough  administrations 
over  which  they  now  preside.  In  the  Bronx 
and  In  Queens  those  scandals  ivere  as  fla- 
grant as  the  Ahearn  regime  in  Manhattan. 
Brooklyn,  next  to  Manhattan,  Is  the  mort 
important  of  the  borough  governments,  its 
annual  budget  amounting  to  about  $2,000,- 
000.  In  that  borough  the  position  of  Corr- 
mlssloner  of  Public  Works,  the  most  impor- 
tant office  under  President  Steers,  is  held  by 
Lewis  H.  Pounds.  The  five  borough  presi- 
dents and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen are  co-operating  intelligently  and 
effectively  with  the  Mavnr  and  the  Comp- 
troller In  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor-' 
tionment.  The  somewhat  cumbrous  machin- 
ery of  the  greater  city's  government  was 
never  under  more  even  control  than  now. 


CATTLE   ON   THE   RANGE 


OUR  BEEF  SUPPLY  AS  A  GREAT 
BUSINESS 

BY   WALTER    C.    HOWEY 

T    ET  fancy  endow  AUam  with  the  gift  of  The  trail  of  the  beefsteak  begins  with  the 

eternal  life.     Start  him,  the  day  of  his  far  Western  cattle  range.     It  follows  dcvi- 

creation,  to  piling  up  silver  dollars  at  the  ous  turnings,   back  paths,   and  criss-crosses 

rate  of  a  dollar  a  minute.     Permit  him  to  before  it  winds  up  at  the  dinner  table. 
work  incessantly  eight  hours  a  day  the  week 

1„„|.  >luwn  th/»Be,.     He  will  lack  $663,-  '""   """'"■   "•'°'  I™"™' 

000,000  of  having  enough  money  to  pay  for  The  range  cattle  industry  was  founded  by 

all  the  live  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  the  the  Yankee  as  a  resource.  The  early  pioneers 

year  1910.  who  pierced  the  Western  plains  were  amazed 

Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  beef  indus-  to  discover  cattle  there  in  mighty  herds, — 

try.     The  annual  report  of  the  Department  lean,   long-horned,  half-wild  beasts.     Their 

of  Agriculture,   issued  a  few  days  ago,   in-  sires  were  the  blooded  battlers  of  the  bull- 

dicates  that  there  are  96,658,000  cattle  in  pens    of    old     Madrid.       Spanish     galleons 

the  country.     At   the  estimated   increase   in  brought    them    over    to    provide   amusemeiit 

population    over    the    census    of    1900    thii  for  the  Castilians  who  seized  upon  the  land 

provides  a  cow  or  a  bullock  for  every  human  of   the   Aztecs    in   search    of   fabled    gold, 

inhabitant,  adult  or  minor.  rubies,  and  opals  in  1519. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  citizen  should  A    few   of   these   bulls    escaped.     A    few 

manifest    interest    in    ascertaining   what    be-  bulls  and  cows  were  turned  loose  when  the 

comes  of  his  beef.     It  is  his  right  to  be  in-  Spaniards  set  sail  for  home  with  ingot-laden 

formed    that   the  source  of   his  beefsteak   is  ships.     For  more  than  three  centuries  they 

rapidly  diminishing,  that  the  number  of  cat-  roamed    the    plains,    drifting    northward    to 

tie   decreases  on   a    ratio   with   the   increase  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Panhandle  district, 

in  population,  that  the  great  cattle  ranges,  They  multiplied  until  the  roar  of  their  hoofs 

which  the  late  Frederic  Remington  loved  to  was  as   thunder  when    the    invasion   of   the 

picture,  are  on  the  verge  of  consignment  to  Yankee  sent  them  fleeing  down  the  prairies, 

memory,  and  that  there  are  mighty  elements  TJie  settlers  took  possession  of  these  herds 

besides  the  beef  trust  which  enter  into  this  as  a  prospector  takes  possession  of  his  mine, 

thing  we  call  "  the  cttst  of  living,"  They  built  rude  houses  of  posts  and  mud 
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and  gave  them  the  Mexi- 
can name,  ranckot.  Prom 
this  came  the  derivative, 
ranch,  by  which  they  des- 
ignated their  holdings. 

As  there  was  no  law  by 
which  they  could  map  out 
and  hold  certain  portions 
of  land,  the  early  ranch- 
men made  their  own  laws. 
They  could  not  afford  to 
fence  in  the  land,  even 
were  it  possible  to  lay 
claim  to  tracts  that  would 
be  respected  and  recog- 
nized. To  establish  the 
rights  of  all  they  adopted 
an  expedient  from  the 
dark  ages  when  a  scar  was 
burned  upon  the  brow 
of  a  criminal  ro  distinguish  him  from  hon-  square.  The  finder  of  an  unbranded  cow  or 
est  men.  steer  was  entitled   to   burn   his  brand    into 

Each  ranchman  selected  a  distinguishing   the  flank  of  that  animal.     By  this  act  he 
brand.      In  the  early  days  this  brand  con-    established  his  ownership, 
sisted  of  his  initials.     If  his  initials  were  the        When    the    westward    movement    became 
same  as  those  of  an   earlier  ranchman   the    pronounced  the  ranchmen  of  different  com- 
newcomer  would  vary  the  brand  by  separat-    munities  established  associations.     These  as- 
ing  the  initials  with  a  bar,  or  surrounding    sociations  kept  "  brand  books,"  in  which  the 
them  with  a  diamond,  a  half-circle,  or  a   different  brands  and  their  owners  were  reg- 
istered.   To-day  the  ranch 
associations  and    their 
brand    books    are    recog- 
nized by  law. 

In  the  spring  of  every 
year  the  ranchmen  united 
with  their  cowboys  or 
ranrheros  for  the  early 
round-up.  This  took 
place  at  the  period  when 
the  cows  had  not  yet 
weaned  their  calves.  The 
territory  covered  consisted 
of  hundreds  of  square 
miles.  The  cowboys  set 
forth  in  small  bands. 
Each  outfit  was  accom- 
panied by  a  "chuck 
wagon,"  a  cook,  and  a  re- 
lay of  horses.  The  work, 
\ihich  covered  weeks  of 
time,  consisted  of  driving 
the  herds  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  a  constantly  nar- 
rowing  circle.  Each 
ranchman  was  entitled  to 
put  his  brand  upon  the 
flank  of  the  calf  follow- 
ing     the     cow,      which 
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bore  that  brand.     The  herds  were  then  per-  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  tralnloads.    Among 

mitted  to  return  to  grazing.  other  big  ranches  were  the  Childress  Ranch, 

The  late  round-up  took  place  in  the  fall,  of  380,000  acres;  the  Hutton  Ranch,  owned 

The  beef  cattle,   fattened   by  the  summer's  by  Judge  Hutton,  of  Kansas  City,  and  the 

feeding,  were  cut  out  from  the  herds.    These  J  A  Ranch,  the  cattle  of  which   bore   the 

beef    cattle    were    turned    into    the    "  beef  brand  of  Mrs.  Jack  Adair,  a  society  woman 

herds  "  and  trailed  toward  the  nearest  rail-  who  lives  in  London. 

road  stations,  where  they  were  shipped   to  The  ranchmen  bred  cattle  along  scientific 

market.  lines.     They  imported  blooded  stock  for  in- 

This  story  is  told  in  the  past  tense,  be-  breeding    purposes.    Shorthorns    and    Herc- 

cause  it   is  history.     As  the  Territories, —  fords.     So  thoroughly  did  they  improve  the 

Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Nevada,  and  Ok-  strain  of  the  lean,  wild  Texan  Longhoms 

lahoma, — were   admitted    to    the    Union    as  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  beef  on  a 

Spates  the  free  grazing  areas  shrank.     The  single  steer  was  raised  from  50  to  100  per 

homestead    and    fencing    laws,    which    per-  cent.    They  bred  for  broad  backs,  deep  ribs, 

mitted  a  settler  to  take  title  to  his  half  or  massive  hindquarters,  and  small  udders, 

quarter  section  of  ground,  fence  it  in,  and  Within    the    last    five    years    these    great 

repel    invasion,    sounded    the    doom   of    the  ranches  of  the  Southwest  have  been  broken 

ranges.    It  became  necessary  to  own  the  land  up.     The  national  irrigation  movement  was 

on  which  the  cattle  grazed,  as  well  as  to  own  a  factor.     The  land-promotion  departments 

the  cattle,  in  order  to  operate  a  ranch.  of  the  continental   railroad  systems  carried 

The  grazing  land  of  the  West  differs  ma-  thousands  of  ambitious  farmers  into  the  dis- 
terially  from  the  lawns  and  pastures  of  the  trict.  The  propaganda  of  scientific  agri- 
Eastern  and  Midland  States.  The  ground  is  culture,  the  oil  strikes,  and  the  inroads  of 
barren  save  for  isolated  spots  or  patches  due  the  immigrant  were  elements  which  led  the 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  herds.  What  vege-  big  ranching  syndicates  to  cut  up  their  vast 
tation  exists  is  knowm  as  bunch  grass  or  buf-  areas  and  sell  them  piecemeal.  Even  the 
falo  grass.  From  7  to  10  acres  is  neces-  packers  aided  in  the  consignment  of  romantic 
sary  to  the  sustenance  of  an  individual  ani-  ranching  to  the  realms  of  reminiscence.  The 
mal.  Water  is  infrequent  and  in  isolated  great  Childress  Ranch  was  bought  by  the 
spots,  known  as  water-holes.  The  home-  Swifts,  cut  up  and  parceled  out  to  small 
stead  law  permitted  settlers,  not  particular  farmers.  Within  the  last  thirty  days  Ed- 
as  to  ethics,  to  squat  upon  these  springs  or  ward  F.  Morris,  president  of  Nelson  Morris 
water-holes,  fence  them  in,  and  levy  stag-  &  Co.,  purchased  the  Riverside  Ranch,  in 
gering  tribute  akin  to  blackmail  upon  the  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  is 
ranchmen.  Cattle  must  have  w^ater  twice  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Grande 
a  day.  The  homesteading  of  the  water  sup-  River  and  is  30  miles  south  of.  Sierra  Blanca, 
ply  by  the  "  nesters,"  as  these  squatters  were  Texas,  the  junction  of  the  Southern  Padfic 
called,  rendered  thousands  of  acres  of  free  and  the  Sierra  Pacific  railroads.  The  ranch 
range  useless  to  ranchmen.  was  purchased  from  Dr.  W.  S.  Woods,  of 

Gradually  the  ranchmen  with  small  means  Kansas  City,  the  consideration  being  $1,000,- 

gave  way  to  individuals  and  syndicates  pos-  000.     It  consisted  of  1,256,000  acres, — more 

sessing  capital  enough  to  buy  and  own  the  than  the  area  of  the  Statc^  of  Jlbode  Inland, 

ranges.     The  operations  of   the   "  big  out-  It  is  said  thai  this  rancK  will  be  l)rQkcn  up 

fits "   called    for  expenditures   running   into  into  small  plantations. 

the  millions  of  dollars.  Notable  among  these  The  scene  of  big  operations,  with  the  ex- 
was  the  great  X  I  T  Ranch  of  the  Capital  ception  of  isolated  instances,  shifted  suddenly 
City  Land  &  Cattle  Company,  which  owned  to  the  Northwest.  Big  ranch  syndicates  lo- 
4236  square  miles  in  the  heart  of  Texas,  cated  in  parts  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming:, 
This  is  equal  to  an  area  eighty  times  that  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas.  The  term 
occupied  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  '*  Texas "     was    superseded    by    the    word 

The  land  was  ceded  to  a  syndicate  headed  "./Western,"  to  designate  the  cattle  grown 
by  the  late  Senator  Charles  B.  Farwell  for  in  the  Northwest.  This  was  not  due  so 
erecting  the  Texas  State  House.  The  com-  much  to  the  change  in  topography  as  to  the 
pany  bought  the  brands  and  herds  of  a  score  distinction  in  beef  value.  Years  of  inbreed- 
of  small  ranchmen.  A  half-million  head  of  ing  and  improvement  have  sent  the  pure- 
cattle  roamed  its  grounds  at  one  time.  Its  bipoded  Texas  Longhorn  the  way  of  the 
single  shipments  to  market  often  consisted  of  buffalo, — on  the  road  to  extinction. 
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BUYERS   IN    THE   SELLING   PEN,    CHICAGO 

New  elements,  such  as  the  sparseness  of  h  of   from   two   to   five  carloads  of  forty 

grass  in  the  mountain  districts,  the  loss  of  head  each. 

cattle  through  blizzards  and   heavy  snows,        I'he    progress  of  the   grass-fed   or  range 

the  decreased  fertility  of  cows,  and  the  neces-  cattle  to  market  to-day  does  not  differ  ma- 

sity  for  double-wintering  cattle  before  they  tcrially  from  that  of  the  early  periods  of  the 

became  prime  for  market,  added  hazards  to  industry.  The  "  round-ups  "  remain,  though 

the  business  which  equalized  the  advantages  robbed  of  romance,    Tbe  cowboys  still  wear 

of  weight  and  beef  quality  gained  by  years  chaps,  though  divested  of  six-shooters.    The 

of  scientific  breeding,  cattle  of  two  or  more  ranches  are  loaded  and 

Among  the  great  ranches  of  the  North-  shipped  to  market  together.  No  effort  is 
west  in  the  last  decade  ranking  favorably  in  made  at  the  round-up  to  sort  by  brands.  It 
area  with  those  of  the  Panhandle  district  takes  from  four  to  seven  days  for  the  ship- 
were  those  of  Harris  Franklin,  Pierre  Wil-  ments  to  reach  the  markets.  Tbe  trains  arc 
baux,  the  Western  Ranches,  the  Lake  Tomb,  stopped  at  intervals  of  from  twenty-eight  to 
the  Empire  Cattle,  and  the  Montana  Cattle  thirty-six  hours.  The  cattle  are  released, 
companies,  fed,  and  watered.     This  is  a  legal  require- 

FROM    THE    RANGE    TO    THE    MARKET  ,-'  ..  .l        ,      ■  j      ..  .. 

Lpon   reacnmg- the  stockj-ards  tbe  cattle 

To-day  even  the  big  outfits  of  the  North-  are  unloaded  from  the  chutes,  delivered  by 

west  are  fast  closing  out.     The  opening  of  the    railroads  to   the  stockyards   companies, 

the  Rosebud  nnd  other  Indian  reservations  which   own  the  pens,   and   in   turn  handed 

to  homesteaders,  the  "  nesting  "  of  settlers  over  by  the  stockyards  companies  to  the  com- 

about   the  water-holes,   the   irrigation    farm  mission  houses,  or  middlemen, 
movement,  and  the  industry  of  the  land  de-        All  sales  of  cattle,  from  grower  to  packer, 

partments  of  the  continental  railroads  have  urc    conducted    by    these    commission    men. 

wound  up  the  business  of  all  the  great  grass-  They  grade  and  sort  the  cattle.     If  the  ani- 

fceding   outfitters    above    mentinned,    whose  mals  are  uneven  in  flesh  they  sort  for  flesh; 

single  consignments  to  market  filled  a  dozen  if  uneven  in  size,  they  sort  for  size.     The 

long  trains.     The  average  shipment  to-day  fat  cattle  are  sold  to  the  packers  for  killing 
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The  thin  cattle,  if  old  enough  to  eat  corn, 
*  are  sold  as  feeders;  if  not,  as  stockera. 

Before  being  weighed  the  cattle  arc  ex- 
amined by  men  known  as  brand  inspcaors. 
The  brand  inspectors  teep  ofKcial  records  of 
the  different  cattle  markings  and  the  regis- 
tered owners  of  the  same  ihroughout  the 
country.  The  inspectors  are  posted  through 
the  live-stock  associations  of  the  various 
States.  Brands  arc  recorded  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  much  as  a  deed  to  real  estate 
is  recorded.  When  the  ownership  of  a  brand 
passes  from  one  individual  to  another  it  is 
consummated  in  writing.  Oftentimes  the 
brand  consists  not  only  of  the  scar  burned 
into  the  flank  of  the  animal,  but  of  a  pe- 
culiar combination  of  ear  notches  or  crop- 
pings. 

Upon  completing  a  sale  of  cattle  the  com- 
mission men  give  bills  of  sale  to  the  persons 
designated  by  the  brand  inspectors  as  the 
registered  owners.  The  progress  of  the  fat 
cattle  from  this  point  is  through  the  killing 
pens  to  the  chilling  rooms  and  thence  to 
the  butcher-shop. 

The  movement  of  the  thin  cattle  is  a  back 
track.  It  provides  employment  and  liveli- 
hood for  a  new  group  of  individuals  distin- 
guished from  ranchmen  by  the  various  titles 
of  "  short  feeders,"  "  warmers-up,"  or  short- 
time  buyers.    Tlieir  domain  is  in  the  Cen- 


tral States  contiguous  to  the  markets.  The 
ranchmen  depend  for  profits  upon  long-time 
feeding  over  wide  areas  of  grass  which  re- 
quire no  cultivation.  The  short  feeders  base 
profits  upon  speedy  fattening  with  high-grsulc 
and  expensive  provender.  They  turn  their 
yellow  corn  into  yellow  gold  through  the 
alchemy  of  cattle. 

The  cattle  known  as  feeders  are  warmed 
up  or  fattened  in  a  few  months.  Cattle 
designated  as  stockers  weigh  less  than  800 
pounds  and  are  too  young  to  cat  com.  They 
are  allowed  to  grc^v  3  few  months  before  en- 
tering upon  the  process  of  "warming-up." 
Among  the  various  foods  that  enter  into  the 
warming-up  process  are  corn,  hay,  potatoes, 
low-grade  flour,  linseed  meal,  cottonseed 
hulls,  sugar-beet  pulp,  alfalfa,  and  the  mash 
rejected  by  the  distilleries  after  whisky  has 
been  extracted.  Corn  and  hay  are  the  most 
popular  fatteners.  ^Cattle  fed  upon  distillery 
mash  are  killed  for  quick  consuniptioo  in 
communities  contiguous  to  the  m  arrets. 
Their  beef  is  not  of  high  quality.  It  yjJl  not 
keep.  The  distillery  feeds  are  located  at 
Peoria,  111.;  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  points  in 
Indiana. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  grass-fed  animal, 
the  Texan  and  the  Western.  There  is  a 
third  branch  of  the  industry  confined  to  the 
rich  stock  farms  and  cultivated  regions  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central 
States.  It  embraces  stock- 
raising  in  its  most  highly 
scientific  state,  with  pure- 
bred herds  and  high- 
power  feeding,  as  well  as 
instances  where  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  an  incident 
in  the  pursuit  of  general 
agriculture.  To  distin- 
guish them  from  Texans 
and  Westerns  the  cattle 
are  known  as  natives. 


Cori'rl£ln.  1905.  br  H.  C.  Wbi« 

GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE   GREAT   UNION   STOCK   YARDS. 
CHICAGO 


Cattle-growing  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  val- 
leys is  conducted  on  a 
more  expensive  scale  to- 
day than  it  was  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  Corn 
has  risen  in  price  from  20 
cents  to  60  cents  a  bushel. 
The  value  of  farm  land 
has  increased  from  $25  to 
$50  to  $75  and  $aoo  an 
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IN   THE   OmiNG   ROOM 

acre.  The  scientific  fanners  turned  out  Iowa,  twenty  years  ago.  Each  owned  his 
eveiy  year  by  such  Institutions  as  the  agri-  own  abbatoir  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
cultural  colleges  of  Iowa,  lllinais,  and  Wis-  They  bought  their  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
consin  have  made  pasture  lands  yield  greater  from  the  farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the  out- 
profits  through  cultivation  and  crop-raising,  lying  agricultural  districts.  The ji  butchered 
The  high  prices  brought  by  dairy  products  for  meat.  When  Mr.  Black  or  Mr.  Hack- 
have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  ett  butchered  a  beef  he  figured  his  profit  on 
milch  cows.  the  steaks  and  roasts,  lard  and  tallow,  tongue 

Milch  cows  arc  not  sought  by  butchers.  A  and    hide,    sausage-meat,    and    stews.      The 

capacious  udder  goes  with  a  lank  hind-quar-  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  casings,  blood,  and  fer- 

ter.     The  interior  mechanism  of  a  Holstein  tilizer  were  consigned  to  a  pile  where  now 

or  a  Jersey  turns  food  into  milk.    That  of  a  grows  the  greenest  grass  in  Webster  County. 

Hereford   or   Shorthorn   turns  it    into  beef.  Out   of    the    goodness   of    their    hearts    Mr. 

Despite  the  bugaboo  of  the  automobile  the  Black  and  Mr.  Hackett  gave  away  the  liver 

industry   of    raising    horses    and    mules    has  to  fishermen  and  dog  owners.     Oftentimes 

grown.     The  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  fol-  they  did  the  same  with  rich  soup  bones  to 

lowing  table  from   the  Government  census  such  customers  as  owned  chickens  or  dogs. 

of  live-stock  in  the  United  States:  One  day  a   large   yellow   car  with   side- 

Ypiir.    RF«rniitip.   MUrh  cnw!..    ucrses.       M.iim.  doors  8  inches  thick  was  set  ofli  on  a  siding 

i!wu;;:4«;37n:(II12  lljuilillS  ?o;I!JoS  ISwI  °^  '^e  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Simul- 
taneously  a  new  meat  market  appeared  on 

This    indicates    a    decrease    of    2.100,000  Central    Avenue.      The    proprietor    of    the 

.beef  cattle,  as  compared    to  an    increase  of  new  meat  market  did  not  give  away  soup 

90,000  milch  cows,  400.000  horses,  and  70,-  bones  or   liver.     But  he  did  cut   prices  on 

000  mules.     The   fact   that  there   is   a  de-  meat  that  neither  Hackett  nor  Black  could 

crease  of  6,365.000  hogs  on  American  farms  equal   and    live.      Hackett   and    Black    were 

in    1910  as  compared   to    1909  may   not  be  both    astute    men.      They   closed    out    their 

germane  to  this  article,  but  it  is  significant,  meat    markets,    left"  the    deserted   slaughter- 

THE   1.0CAL   BUTCHER   SUCCUMBS   TO   THE  I]«"ses  as  a  source  of  interest  solely  to  little 

TRUST  ''^  ^'""'  °*  spooks,  and  went  out  of  the 

„,.„„,,          ,    ,.       „     ,  ""■"    business.      Whereupon    the    price    of 

Jim       Black    and    John    Hackett    were  meat  in    Fort   Dodge  began   to  soar  again. 

rival  butchers  in  the  town  of  Fort  Dodge.  The  instance  marks  the  retreat  of  the  small 
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butcher    before    the    invasion    of   the    great  market   and    afTord    the  cattleman  $42   for 

packer,  who  butchers  not  only  for  meat  but  his  steer. 

for  by-product.  The  fanner  may  be  satisfied  with  this 
Out  of  tlic  meat  business  iient  John  profit  on  his  lean  steer.  He  may  decide  to 
Hackett  and  Jim  Black  into  the  cattle  busi-  transform  the  animal  into  the  finished  prod- 
ness.  They  were  among  the  pioneers  of  uct  for  killin);.  Or  he  may  turn  the  bu!- 
lowa  to  get  $1  3  bushel  for  25-cent  com  by  lock  over  on  the  farm  to  the  professional 
turning  the  corn  into  beef.  They  bought  feeder  who  makes  a  specialt)'  of  the  warm- 
young  steers    from   the    ranches    and    farms  ing-up  process. 

and  put  them  through  the  warming-up  If  the  feeder  is  an  expert  the  warming-up 
process.  They  bought  young  steers  because  process  will  consume  four  months'  time,  dur- 
the  older  ones  were  good  rustlers  and  could  ing  which  the  steer  will  have  eaten  60  bush- 
fatten  on  bunch  grass  without  the  aid  of  els  of  corn  and  gained  flesh  at  the  rate  of 
corn.  from  2  to  a'<  pounds  a  day.  Expert  feed- 
ers can  make  steers  pain  VA  pounds  a  day. 

THE  COST  OF  BEEF  ON  THE    HOOF  tu.   _  ,,/  j  j  a        l 

1  he  average  is  2''i  pounds  a  day.     At  the 

From   the   packers,   who   slaughtered    for  average  price  of  last  year,  60  cents  a  bushel, 

beef  and    for  by-product,    they   learned    the  the  warming-up  process  will  have  added  $36 

-value  of  detail  and  close  figuring.     It  is  the  to  the  cost  of  the  steer.     If  he  grows  his  own 

detail  of  men  who  learned  from  the  packers  corn  the  feeder  will  find  one  profit  in  the 

that  makes  it  possible  to  secure  estimates  of  marketing  of  his  corn  on  the  farm  without 

the  several  increments  in  price  between  the  expense    of    hauling.       The     roughness    in 

range  and  the  sales  of  the  retail  butcher  to  speedy    feeding  will    yield    20  per  cent,   of 

the  consumer.      The    following   illustration  the  original  value  of  the  corn  in  fertilizer, 

deals  with   a  steer  of  medium  quality-  and  't  will  a!>o  provide  food  for  hogs,  the  esti- 

price.     Assuming  that  the  steer  is  raised  in  mated  rate  being  two  hogs  to  a  steer.    This 

one  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  where  2  will  equalize  the  feeder's  labor  and  the  cost 

acres  of  pasture  provides  sufficient  forage  for  of  hay,  bedding,  etc, 
a  single  animal,  the  first  cost  is  as  follows:        At  the  end  of  the  feeding  period  the  bul- 

InliT-Kt  nn-wirp  nnd  t)»m  at  $100  for  on?  yonr  1"'^''  "'11  ""^'gh    1,?50  pounds  in  the  fecd-lot. 

IIir^7eVt""n\Vo''sr™l.'*pn«'IIr''e  "and  «'»Tr^r  *"""  "*  "'.'"   *'"■'"'=    ^O  pOunds  in  weight  during 

Bcre.  iLMi.  ni  0  [ler  ornt 27.on  the  trip  to  market.     Before  final  delivery  to 

"'wT.".'!?.f".'.''.'"r.f''!"';.^.!T  "."?!■'    not.  the  packer  or  killer  the  following  tariffs  wfll 

„   ..    ,  ...  ,.  Tm:z  have  been  piled  up  against  the  steer: 

Cost  to  farnipr  of  thr**-resrH>ld iVl.m  „  ,        • 

Trnnsimrlnllnn    from    fefd  lul«    lo   ,T«rdn.    1300 

The  Steer  at  the  end  of  three  years  will  « '1';,.^ ';'' 7'"'" ''''t 'l''"''?^?'''''!'/^     i.-,*--™ 


have   reached  the  average  weight  of   1050 
pounds.     It  has  a  value  of  4  cents  a  pound,   ; 


•t  HtiioXvani*  fompanv 

'  ling  b>'  commlsBlon 


r  $42  on  the  farm.     The  cost  of  shipment       '"'"'"  so 

D  market  varies  from  16  cents  per  hundred- 


. .  t3.4S 


weight  in   the  districts  bordering  the  mar-  The  actual  cost  of  the  steer  to  the  feeder, 

Icet  to  50  cents  per  hundredweight  on   the  including  initial  price,  $42,  corn  $36.  and 

far    Western    ranges.      The    shrinkage    in  incidental    charges    for    marketing,    $3.45, 

weight  of  the  steer  in  the  period  of  trans-  totals  ?i8i.4'i.     At  the  average  market  price 

portation    varies    from    50    pounds    to    150  of  last  year  for  medium  steers  he  will  bring 

pounds,    in    accordance   with   the   length   of  ?0.5O  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $84,50.     This 

haul.  leaves  the  feeder's  profit  on  120  days'  warm- 

The  example  cited  will  take  into  consid-  ing-up  as  $3.05, 

erationjhe  short  haul  and  the  slight  shrink-  In  October  of   1909  short-fed  steers  that 

our  bullock  at  the  stock-  had  been  put  on  corn  but  forty  and  sixty 

■r,"  weighing  loco  pounds,  days    sold    upwards   of   J7    and    $7. 50   per 

:ed  against  him  by  the  rail-  hundredweii;ht  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

neidentals  totaling  $1,  The  average  price  of  native  steers  for  the 

rice  for  steers  of  this  qual-  year  was  $6.35. 

paid    at   the   Union    Stock 

D  in   IW.  w,s  $4.50  per  """  ™^  ■■'""'"  "" 

Shrinkage     and     railroad  The  steer,  having  been  delivered  to  the 

le  price  of  the   bullock  at  packers  and  driven  to  the  killing  beds,  it  is 
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necessary  to  look  to  the  packers  for  figures 
on  their  profits.  A  fair  dressing  steer, — one 
which  yields  a  fair  percentage  of  its  live 
weight  in  beef, — will  dress  58.5  per  cent. 
Presuming  the  bullock  to  be  a  fair  dresser, 
58.5  per  cent,  of  1300  pounds  is  760,5 
pounds  of  beef  distributed  in  the  following 
proportions: 

I'er  rent.      \\eiBht    mnrkpt 


"■■; 

Houndi'     I'n.U 

ChMrkf.  :r4..T 

Trimtnlns    .. 

$12.24 

as.  3.-. 


DIAOHAM    SHOWINI 


X  tump  ;  4.  ratind :  5.  lop  sirloin  : 
,  blade ;  H.  cbuck :  0,  neclL ;  10. 
s-t'.b;  12,  plale ;  1,1,  navel;  14. 
er:  18.  iegl 


Hide.  TO  lb.  at  12c.  .fR.4< 


This  indicates  why  John  Hackett  and  Jim 
Black,  who  butchered  for  beef  at  their  lit- 
tle slaughter-houses,  cannot  afford  to  com- 
pete with  the  big  packers  when  the  steer  on 
the  hoof  sells  for  $84.50  and  the  market 
value  of  the  dressed  meat  is  $7.75  less. 

THE  PROFIT  COMES  FROM  THE  BY-PRODUCTS 


Head  and   ti^'t'. 


The  sum  of  the  value  of  the  by-products 
and  the  value  of  the  beef  is  $90.40.     The 
cost  of  buying,  killing,  cooling,  and  market- 
ing, as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
from   the  figures  of   the  packers,  is  $2.50 
The  profit  to  the  packers  comes  from  the    per  head  per  annum.     This  embraces  main- 
ingenious     utilization     of     the     by-products,    tenance   and    operation   of   plant,    including 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  exhibit  of   buying,  killing,  refrigerating  and  selling,  in- 
values:  surance,    and    interest    on    money    invested. 

The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  finished 
product,  $90.40,  and  the 
cost  of  the  steer  on  the 
hoof,  $84.50,  plus  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  etc., 
$2.50,  is  $3.40,— the  prof- 
it to  the  packer. 

The  extensive  laborato- 
ries and  experimental  de- 
partments maintained  by 
the  packers  have  made 
these  profits  possible.  The 
ultimate  profit,  from  the 
working  up  of  the  by- 
products, is  impossible  to 
estimate.  From  the  hoofs 
neat's-foot  oil  is  produced. 
It  is  used  in  softening 
leather.  Glue  and  gela- 
tine are  also  worked  up 
from  the  same  source. 
From  the  knuckle  bones 
lampblack  is  made.  Tan- 
^^^  nin  is  extracted  from  the 

£«SaWC   BEEF,' REMOVING   HIDES,  AND   SPUTTING   BACK    BONES        brain.      It   is   used   I"   tj>^ 
IN  ONE  OF    THE  LARGE  CHICAGO  STOCK  YARDS  treatment  of  hides.     The 
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blood  is  dried,  compressed  in  machines,  and  maintain  a  close  touch  with  the  fluctuations 

emerges  in  the  form  of  buttons.     It  is  also  in  consumption.     It  strengthens  the  grip  of 

used  to  clarify  sugar.     A  process  of  extract-  the  credit  departments  on  the  retail  butchers, 

ing  albumen  from  the  blood  is  also  brought  No  bank  or  clearing  house  is  better  posted 

into  play  by  the  ingenious  packers.    From  the  in  its  credits  than  are  the  packers.     From 

fats  are  extracted  glycerine,  oleo  oil,  and  the  time  to  time  the  packers  have  threatened  to 

body  for  toilet  and  laundry  soaps.     Pepsin  is  absorb  the  retail  markets  in  the  large  centers 

secured  frbm  the  stomach.     The  hoofs  and  of  population.     Recently  the  Cudahy  Sales 

horns  are  worked  up  into  buttons  and  combs.  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of 

The  shank  and  jaw  bones  are  worked  up  Illinois,  with  the  object  of  establishing  and 

into  knife  handles  and  piano   keys.     Even  operating  retail  markets  on  a  scale  somewhat 

the  scraps  and  crumbs  of  meat  are  saved  to  similar   to  that  of   the  American   Tobacco 

come   forth   upon  the   market   after   having  Company  in  carrying  its  product  direct  to 

been  reduced  by  boiling  to  extract  of  beef,  the    consumer    through    the    stores    of    the 

From  the  tankage  and  fertilizer  such  phar-  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  throughout 

maceutical  extracts  are  obtained  as  nitrates  the  country, 
and  ammonia.  The  profits  of  the  retail  butcher  cannot 

There  are  a  half-hundred  more  distilla-  be  estimated  with  the  nicety  of  the  opera- 
tions and  extracts  from  the  by-products  aside  tions  heretofore  discussed.  A  canvass  by  tele- 
from  those  mentioned.  This  will  suffice,  graph  of  the  retail  prices  prevailing  on  ribs 
however,  to  illustrate  how  the  packers  have  and  loins  in  eight  different  centers  on  the 
raised  the  meat  business  from  the  plane  of  same  day  brought  figures  that  varied  from 
the  slaughter-house  to  a  science  that  counts  40  to  90  per  cent.  The  charge  of  the  re- 
its  profits  on  half  the  income  from  the  tank-  tailer  varies  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
age  which  small  butchers  formerly  threw  meat  which  he  handles,  the  extent  of  his 
away.  sales,  the  proportion  of  his  customers  who 

In    summing    up    the    three    operations  carry  their  purchases  home  to  those  who  re- 
through  which  our  steer  has  now  passed  we  quire  delivery,  the  relative  standing  in  so- 
find,  exclusive  of  small  tariffs  of  railroad,  ciety  of  the  community  from  which  he  draws  . 
commission  man,  and  stock-yards  company,  custom,  and  the  personal  whim  of  the  butcher 
the  following  table  of  profits :  himself. 

Farmers  profit  on  "  feeder  steer " $6.00  ,   ^^"  *^  ^,"^^^7  ^"^^  ^^^"^  the  packer  hc 

Feeder's  profit 3.05  has  three  grades  of  meat  from  which  to  se- 

Packer's  profit SAO  j^^^     ^j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  marked,  respectively, 

'''o^a* $12.45  No.   I,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.     The  prices  on 

It  should  be  stated  out  of  fairness  that  this  ^^^  more  expensive  cuts  vary  from  four  cents 

estimate  takes  into  consideration  the   most  between  No.  1  and  No.  2  to  six  cents  be- 

favorable  circumstances.     If  the  feeder  buys  ^ween   No.   2   and   No.   3.     Few   butchers 

the  feeder  steer  in  Chicago  and  ships  to  the  ^^^^  their  loins  and  ribs  No.  i,  2    and  3, 

feed-lots  he  must  consider  the  cost  of  trans-  with  the  variations  in  price  for  the  benefit  of 

portation   both  ways.     Should   the  Federal  the  consumer.  ,     ^     ,       ^    . 

meat  inspectors  find  the  animal  afllicted  with  ^  An  average,  struck  from  the  books  of  six 

lump  jaw  or  other  disease,  either  farmer  or  Chicago  retail  butchers  for  the  year   1909, 

feeder  faces  a  loss.    Should  the  Federal  meat  summer  and  winter  included,  indicated  the 

inspector  condemn  the  beef  after  slaughter,  following  prices  as  representative  of  the  cost 

the  loss  may  be  shouldered  by  the  packer.  of  good  grade  beef  to  the  retailer  in  that 

year : 

RETAILERS'    PROFITS  „,^  ^^^^ 2^  ^^,^  p^^  p^„„^ 

rr*!  .1  1      •  r     i_  SIrlolD    Steak 20  cents  per  pound. 

1  ne   next   process  in   the   evolution  Ot   the  porterhouse 2G  cents  per  pound. 

beeksteak  is  the  retail  market.     There  are  R^""^  steak 15  cents  per  pound. 

no  commission  men  between  the  packers  and  In  order  properly  to  compute  the  profits 
the  butchers.  Sales  are  direct.  Beef  is  a  oi  the  retailer,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
perishable  product  and  will  not  permit  of  de-  make  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  beef  to 
lay  in  its  progress  from  the  packing  house  to  the  butcher  upon  a  specific  date  with  the 
the  retail  customer.  The  elimination  of  the  price  which  the  butcher  asked  of  the  re- 
jobber  or  commission  dealer  in  fresh  meats  tailer  upon  that  date.  On  February  8  the 
indicates  a  saving  in  the  handling  of  the  market  price  of  No.  i  dressed  beef  on  South 
product.     This  also  enables  the  packers  to  Water  Street,  Chicago,  as  compared  with 
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the  retail  prices  of  six  representative  butchers,    weighs    it,    and    then    trims    it.      The    con- 
was  as  follows :  sumer    pays    for   both    steak    and    trimrning 
weitlii                                  inffpr-      at  the  rate  of  28  cents  a  pound.     The  loss 
horn       urior  per  prirr  per  In  rciaii     "V  trimming  Will  average  one-half  of  1  per 
V"™'       r."?*;     ^^"i  one»t^°.    "^"t-     However,  as  the  consumer  pays  for 

Riim   72  n%  '22  (3.24    the  gross  and  not  the  net  Weight  of  the  Steak, 

KouDiis  i8c>  At^  ii  II  Ti>  one-naiT  or   i   per  cent,  or  mree 

(-huciii  !..!.".iwii  H  ill  ft'^o    pounds  of  porterhouse  at  28  cents  a  pound. 

_- ^        The  retail  butcher  docs  not  wrap  up  the 

Total  buicbcr-*  profii  on  beef »:i2.2i)    trimming  with  the  Steak.     He  throws  it  into 

When  I  gazed  at  them  in  amazement  the  a  box  beneath  the  counter.  The  contents  of 
butchers  explained  that  the  table,  though  this  box,  for  which  the  consumers  have  pre- 
mathematically  correct,  was  not  a  criterion  viously  paid  28  cents  a  pound,  are  sold  at 
of  sales  or  profits.  While  it  is  possible  for  the  end  of  the  day  to  the  soapmakcr  at  three- 
chem  to  sell  the  72  pounds  of  rib  roast  at  quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  retail 
22  cents  and  the  130  pounds  of  loin  at  26  butcher  makes  two  profits  from  the  trim- 
cents,    it    is    absolutely    impossible    for    the    ming. 

butchers  to  dispose  of  180  pounds  of  round,  The  various  elements  which  enter  into  the 
186  pounds  of  chucks,  and  95  pounds  of  retail  marketing  of  the  product  make  it  im- 
plates  that  go  with  that  same  beef,  A  por-  possible  to  compute  the  profits  of  this  branch 
.  tion  of  the  cheaper  cuts  are  sold  to  the  retail  of  the  industry  with  any  certainty.  How- 
customers.  The  remainder  goes  into  ham-  ever,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  final  stage  through 
burger  steak,  sausage  meat,  restaurant  and  which  the  beefsteak  passes  before  its  appear- 
boarding-house  sales  at  decreased  figures,  ance  upon  the  breakfast  table  is  fraught  with 
which  barely  enable  the  butcher  to  equalize  as  great  expense  as  all  of  the  other  opera- 
on  inferior  sales.     This  accounts  for  the  fact    tions  combined. 

that  the  retail  prices  of  the  inferior  cuts  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

meat  when    bought   in   small   quantities  are 

almost  double  the  wholesale  values.     Rentals,        Of  the  400  trusts  now  doing  business  in 
light,  heat,  and  maintenance,  cost  of  deliv-    the  United  States  the  meat  trust  is  unique 
cry,  and  a  business  of  small  daily  sales  in    in  its  methods  and  organization.     In  its  in- 
comparison  to  the  large  sales  of  other  retail    fancy  it  was  described  by  "  Moody's  Man- 
branches  of    industry   are 
the   reasons  given   by   the 
butchers    for    the    notice- 
able increase  in  the  retail 
prices  of  beet  over  whole- 
sale figures. 

The  porterhouse  steak 
is  the  finest  cut  from  the 
loin.  The  percentage  of 
porterhouse  to  sirloin  is 
as  one  to  three.  Conse- 
quently the  price  of  por- 
terhouse averaged  28 
cents  In  the  six  Chicago 
butcher  shops  when  the 
price  of  sirloin  averaged 
22  cents. 

There  is  another  phase 
of  the  business  of  the  re- 
tail meat  market  which  is 
interesting.  H  not  enlight- 
ening. When  a  consumer 
orders  a  porterhouse  steak 
of  three  pounds,  for  in- 
stance, the  butcher  cuts 
the   meat  on  the  block,         ^  CALF  cooler  in  the  wholesale  market,  chkaqo 
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ual  of  Corporation  Securities  "  in   1904  as  operations  by  which  the  New  York  Butch- 

Lcsser  Industrial  Trust  No.  80,  composed  of  ers'  Dressed  Meat  Company  was  secretly  ab- 

Armour,   Morris,   Swift,   Cudahy,   the  Na-  sorbed  some  time  ago. 
tional   Packing  Company,  and  affiliated   in-  <,»Tr>«Tv  t^-tt^xt^  «««ti.tt^  r^^^^^^m 

*-pi    **  u  A       1      ^  11    J  SUPPLY    FALLING    BEHIND   DEMAND 

terests.      I  he  number  ot  plants  controlled 

and  acquired  was  stated  to  be  about  fifty-six       However,  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 

and  total  capitalization  about  $110,000,000.  increase  in  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer 

Since  then  its  number  of  plants  and  its  capi-  are  the  decrease  in  supply  and  the  increase 

talization  have  increased  materially.  in  population.    The  Government  estimate  of 

It  owns  the  refrigerating  car  systems,  the  the  number  of  cattle,  including  cows,  in  the 

various    stock-yard    companies    in    Chicago,  United  States  January  i,  19 10,  as  compared 

Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  with  that  of  the  three  years  previous,  shows 

Fort  Worth,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul.     It  a  steady  annual  decrease.     The  figures  are 

has  packing  plants  in  all  of  these  and  many  as  follows: 

other  industrial  centers.    With  the  exception  1907 72,r>33,096    1909 71.009.000 

of  Swift  &  Co.,  the  stock  in  its  various  cor-  ^^^^ :  .7i,207.ooo    loio 69.o80.ooo 

porations  is  closely  owned  and  not  upon  the  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
market.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  ture  for  February  showed  a  decrease  in  pro- 
earnings.  The  capital  stock  of  Swift  &  duction  in  all  of  the  great  beef-raising  States, 
Co.  was  increased  in  January,  1909,  from  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  a  year  ago, 
$50,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  Upon  this  with  one  exception.  There  was  an  increase  of 
capitalization  the  company  has  paid  divi-  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in 
dends  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  re-  Wyoming  on  January  i,  1910,  over  the 
port  of  the  company's  business  for  the  fiscal  number  at  the  beginning  of  1909. 
year  ending  in  January,  1909,  showed  a  The  report  sho>ved  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent, 
total  volume  of  business  amounting  to  in  Texas,  7  per  cent,  in  Oklahoma,  1 1  per 
$240,000,000.  The  last  treasurer's  report  cent,  in  Arkansas,  7  per  cent,  in  Montana,  2 
indicated  earnings  of  $7,600,000,  after  the  per  cent,  in  Colorado  and  Arizona,  4  per 
deduction  of  $1,700,000  for  depreciation,  or  cent,  in  New  Mexico,  4  per  cent,  in  North 
the  equivalent  of  15.2  per  cent,  on  the  $50,-  and  South  Dakota,  6  per  cent,  in  Iowa,  7  per 
000,000  of  capital  standing  at  that  time.  No  cent,  in  Kansas,  and  5  per  cent,  in  Nebraska, 
statements  oi  earnings  have  been  made  by  There  was  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  Flor- 
the  other  packing  companies.  ida  and  of  i  per  cent,  in  Delaware  and  South 

That  the  meat  trust  is  capable  of  control-  Carolina,  but  the  latter  States  raise  few  beef 

ling  supply  and  demand,  both  of  cattle  on  cattle. 

the  hoof  and  dressed  meat,  is  indicated  by        The  falling  off  in  beef  cattle  in  the  past 

the  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Grosscup  in  year  has  been  more  than  two  million  head, 

the  United  States  courts  restraining  it  from  a  ratio  of  decrease  amounting  to  almost  5 

so  doing  in  1902.  per  cent.    The  causes  in  order  of  importance 

That  the  packers  have  been  suspected  of  may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 
conspiracy  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce        i.  Disappearance  of  free  grazing  land, 
since  that  time  is  indicated  by  the  various        2.  Breaking  up  of  the  great  cattle  ranch- 
Government  prosecutions  started   in   recent  ing  outfits. 

years.     In  1905  the  packers  were  indicted  in        3.  Increase  in   value  of  pasture  land   in 

the  United  States  courts  at  Chicago.    They  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  valleys 

escaped  prosecution  as  individuals  upon  the  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  profitable 

plea  that  former  United  States  Commissioner  to  pasture  cattle. 

Garfield  had  obtained,  under  promise  that  it        4.  Increase  in  the  price  of  corn  and  simi- 

would  not  be  used  against  them,   informa-  lar  fattening  foods,  amounting  to  300  per 

tion  which  was  subsequently  made  the  basis  cent.,  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
for  indictments.     To-day  the  packers  again        5.  Abandonment  of  the  cattle-raising  in- 

find  themselves  under  federal  scrutiny.    The  dustry  by  farmers  in  favor  of  other  pursuits, 

theory  of  the  prosecution  is  that  the  heads  of  such  as  dairy  farming,  fruit  raising,  and  the 

the  various  packing  companies  met  as  direc-  cultivation   of   vegetables    upon    a   scientific 

tors  of  the  National  Packing  Company,  fixed  basis,  with  better  returns  upon  the  amount 

the  prices  for  that  company,  and  regulated  of  capital  invested. 

the  prices  of  the  other  concerns  in  unison.        There  is  one  phase  of  the  question  of  re^ 

The  investigation  is  also  directed  toward  the  sponsibility  for  the  high  prices  of  beef  which 
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leads  to  the  speculation  as 
to  whether  or  not  the 
packers  are  responsible  tor 
the  high  prices  forced 
upon  the  retailer. 

In  Liverpool,  No.  i 
beef  exported  from  the 
United  States  was  quoted 
at  12  cents,  and  in  Lon- 
don it  was  quoted  at  15 
cents  the  same  week  it 
was  quoted  at  i7}-i  cents 
per  pound  in  the  United 
States. 

When  aslced  how  they 
could  pay  freight  and 
steamship  rates  on  export 
beef  and  sell  it  in  Eng- 
land   at    less    than    they 

asked  of  home  consumers,       sides  of  beef  hung  in  one  of  the  large  cooung  rooms 
the   packers    replied    that 
they  were  losing  money  on  every  foreipn  sale,    mit  of  the  sale  of  dressed  beef  and  cattle  on 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  hoof  from  the  South  American  republics, 
Great  Britain  in  fresh  beef  has  fallen  off  in  Canada,  and  Mexico  would  lower  the  cost  of 
the  last  few  years.  Great  lines  of  refrigera-  beefsteak  to  the  consumer  materially.  It 
tor  steamships  plying  between  Argentina  and  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Govem- 
Liverpool  have  so  lowered  the  price  of  meat  ment,  in  its  many  losing  fights  against  the 
in  England  that  the  packers  were  forced  to  packers,  has  failed  to  consider  tariff  rcduc- 
cut  prices,  Argentine  cattle  are  cheaper  by  tion  as  an  efteciive  weapon. 
30  per  cent,  than  cattle  in  the  United  States,  Two  other  elements,  each  significant  in 
The  American  packers  have  been  loath  to  \n>t  themsel^^,  yet  neither  open  to  detailed  an- 
the  London  markets.  They  have  bought  alysis,  enter  into  the  consideration. 
m.ny  packing  pknt,  in  Somh  Americ,   but  ^^_,  ^,„,^„„,,„,  „vim^, 

they  arc  not  credited  with  control   of   the 

packing  business  there.  The  packers  argue  One  is  the  cold-storage  factor,  the  impor- 
that  sales  of  fresh  beef  are  conducted  in  the  tance  of  which  must  remain  more  or  less  a 
face  of  a  loss  because  the  loss  is  more  than  secret  until  laid  open  by  an  investigation 
equaled  by  the  profits  in  the  sale  of  canned  authorized  by  the  Government  itself.  It  is 
products,  oleo,  oils,  tallow,  and  pork.  They  known  that  every  year  large  stores  of  eggs, 
say  that  it  is  necessary  to  sell  chilled  beef  in  butter,  fish,  and  fowl  are  gathered  up  by 
order  to  uphold  the  demand  for  these  things,    great  syndicates  at  periods  when  the  market 

Although  there  has  been  a  falling-ofi  in  is  low.  These  stores  are  preserved  in  am-. 
all  exports  in  the  past  year,  the  decrease  in  monia  and  natural  refrigeration  plants, 
hog  products,  oleos,  and  canned  goods  is  not  'i'here  they  are  held  until  the  original 
so  marked  as  that  in  beef.  Exports  of  beef  sources  of  supply  are  shut  off  by  the  rigors  of 
were  $9,592,176  in  1909,  as  compared  "ith  winter.  The  market  is  then  at  the  mercy 
$15,952,670  in  1908.     Exports  of  oleo  prod-    of  the  syndicates. 

ucts  were  $ao,ooo,ooo  in  value,  as  compared  Facts  c<incerning  the  extent  of  the  cold- 
with  $23,000,000  the  year  before.  Exports  of  storage  business  are  impossible  to  obtain  with 
pork,  bacon,  and  ham  totaled  $51,000,000  in  any  degree  of  accuracy  at  present.  The  cold- 
1909,  as  compared  with  $60,000,000.  The  stor.ige  houses  are  under  no  laws  or  regula- 
value  of  the  exports  on  by-products  such  as  tions  save  those  of  the  food  inspectors.  They 
sausage  casings  increased  25  per  cent.  publish  no  reports  and  make  no  daily,  week- 

Thc  tariff  on  the  importation  of  live  cat-  ly,  or  annual  accountings  to  the  public.  Re- 
tlc  is  27.5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  tariff  cently  the  packers  have  been  accused  of  main- 
on  dressed  beef  is  \Yi  cents  per  pound.  On  mining  a  monopoly  of  this  business  as  an 
other  meats  it  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  adjimct  to  the  meat  industry.  That  this  ele- 
is  argued  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  per-   ment  must  have  some  important  bearing  up- 
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on  the  high  cost  of  other  foodstuffs  is  appar-  viting  boiled  meat,  deh'cate  steaks  from  other 

ent.     When  eggs  sell  for  60  cents  a  dozen  cuts  beside  the  loin.     The  cook-book  of  the 

it  is  cheaper  to  subsist  on  meat.    When  but-  days  gone  by,  with  its  diagram  of  the  vari- 

ter  is  40  cents  a  pound  poor  persons  must  ous  cuts  of  a  beef,  bears  evidence  of  this, 

buy  the  packers'  oleo.  The  diagram  is  missing  from  the  "  Dainty 

The  packers  decline  to  commit  themselves  Dishes  **  de  luxe  of  the  housewife  of  to-day. 

upon  this  subject.     The  records  of  the  but-  Good  judges  of  a  beef  flavor  declare  that 

ter  and  egg  exchanges  are  admitted   to  be  the  rounds,  the  sirloin  butts,  shoulder  steaks, 

estimates.    As  estimates  they  lack  authority,  clods,  skirts,  and  flank  steaks,  when  properly 

And    no    nation-wide    investigation    of    this  prepared  for  the  table,  possess  a  flavor  not 

sinister  and  mysterious  factor  in  the  cost  of  excelled  by  the  more  favored  cuts  of  beef, 

our  daily  bread  has  been  conducted  in  behalf  At  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Glub,  in  the  Union 

of  the  public.  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  the  favorite  dishes  of 

The  fourth  big  reason  for  the  increase  in  several  packing  house  magnates  are  said  by 

the  price  of  beef  is  one  which  has  become  a  the  chef  to  be  sirloin  butts  and  flank  steaks, 

very  popular  subject  for  investigation  among  The  invention  of  the  fireless  cooker  is  a 

legislative  bodies,  labor  unions,  and  women's  boon  to  the  housewife  of  small  income.     It 

clubs.     It  masks  under  the  fascinating  title,  permits  the  cooking  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of 

"  the  cost  of  living."     It  must  be  mentioned  meat  by  a  method  that  preserves  their  orig- 

and  left  to  the  investigators  for  further  ex-  inal  juices  and  savor.     Meats  should  be  sim- 

ploitations,  with  the  significant  reminder  that  mered,  not  boiled.     An  increased  use  of  the 

advances  in   prices   among  commodities  are  fireless  cooker  and  a  proper  understanding  of 

sympathetic.  the  values  in  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef  may 

»..or„*T,T.o  xx«  ,„,,„  „^,T,,„«r,„„  save  them  from  consignment  to  the  pickling 
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vats  for  oner  later  as  corned  beef. 
The  incidental  causes  of  increase  in  price  The  outlook  for  the  future  depends  upon 
are  to  some  extent  amusing.  First  among  the  facts  presented  in  this  summing  up. 
these  is  the  ignorance  of  the  average  house-  Authorities  from  the  range,  the  feed  lot,  the 
wife.  It  is  significant  to  note  in  the  tables  commission  house,  the  packing  plant,  and  the 
of  beef  values  reproduced  in  the  fore  part  of  retail  market  are  prone  to  agree  that  nothing 
this  article  that  while  the  ribs  Hki  loins  short  of  a  revision  in  the  monetary  system 
amount  to  but  26.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  can  keep  beef  from  going  higher  when  meas- 
weight  of  the  steer,  yet  they  bring  on  the  ured  by  dollars  and  cents, 
market  half  the  value  of  the  whole  animal.  There  is  a  beef  boycott  in  many  communi- 
The  sole  cause  for  the  high  value  of  ribs  and  ties.  The  boycott  comes  at  the  Lenten  sea- 
loins  in  proportion  to  the  other  cuts  is  the  son.  The  packers  have  been  asked  what  cf- 
demand.  As  a  butcher  puts  it,  "  The  wom-  feet  this  foreswearing  of  animal  food  will 
an  with  a  round  steak  income  has  a  porter-  have  upon  the  market.  They  reply  that  it 
house  appetite."  The  demand  for  porter-  may  mean  a  slight  temporary  depression, 
house,  sirloin,  and  rib-roasts  is  due  to  the  fact  hardly  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents, 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  prepared  for  This  they  say  will  be  equalized  by  the  in- 
the  table  by  broiling  or  baking  than  the  crease  in  the  values  of  other  food.  There 
cheaper  cuts.  The  housewife  of  the  days  was  a  beef  boycott  in  1901,  whereupon  fed- 
gone  by  insisted  upon  doing  her  own  market-  eral  action  against  the  packers  led  to  the 
Ing.  She  selected  her  cuts  in  person  and  per-  Grosscup  injunction.  There  was  another  in 
haps  she  carried  them  home  herself.  The  1905,  when  the  packers  won  out  through 
cost  in  delivery  of  meat  by  wagon  averages  the  plea  which  former  Attorney-General 
from  two  cents  to  five  cents  per  delivery  to-  Moody  immortalized  by  the  term  **  immuni- 
day.  The  butcher  permits  the  consumer  to  ty  bath."  Both  were  popular  for  a  time, 
pay  it.  The  housewife  of  the  days  gone  by  Neither  was  widespread  nor  effective  in  the 
knew  how  to  prepare   succulent  stews,   in-  long  run. 
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ELECTRICITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  HEAT 

BY   DONALD    CAMERON   SHAFER 

PJ*  EW  housewives  know  that  even  with  the  The  amount  of  heat  developed  depends  upon 
"  very  best  cook  stoves  more  than  90  per  the  nature  of  the  conducting  wire  and  its 
cent,  of  the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  either  size.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  path  through 
escapes  up  the  chimney  or  makes  the  kitchen  which  electricity  flows  offers  some  obstruc- 
insufferably  hot ;  only  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  tion  to  its  flow.  This  quality  is  known  as  re- 
ef the  heat  is  actually  used  in  cooking.  When  sistivity,  and  the  resistance  of  a  definite  length 
Edison's  dream  of  electricity  direct  from  coal  of  wire  of  a  given  diameter  of  any  material 
IS  realized,  if  ever,  then  will  this  extravagant  can  readily  be  measured.  If  in  a  circuit  of 
waste  of  heat  energy  cease.  low-resistance  copper  wire  a  small  piece  of 

Electricity,  except  for  its  present  cost,  is  fine  platinum  wire,  having  a  very  high  re- 

an  ideal  source  of  heat,  as  there  is  absolutely  sistance,  is  introduced,  a  current  which  will 

no  loss  in  the  change  from  electricity  to  heat,  barely  warm  the  copper  wire  will  heat  the 

But  to  change  the  coal  energy  to  electricity  platinum  wire  white  hot.     This  is  because 

is  a  laborious  process,  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  the  electricity,  so  to  speak,  has  to  work  hard 

coal  energy  is  wasted  in  changing  it  to  steam,  to  get  past  the  platinum  obstacle  in  its  path, 

while  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  steam  energy  and  this  work  produces  heat, 

is   lost   in    securing  mechanical    energy,   of  Upon  this  very  principle  all  the  electric- 

which   10  per  cent,  is  lost  in  changing  to  heating  devices   of   to-day   are   constructed, 

clearicity, — to  say  nothing  about  the  enor-  Take,  for  instance,  the  electric  chafing-dish, 

mous  cost  of  furnaces,  boilers,  steam  turbines,  Without  the  above  explanation  it  is  difficult 

electric  generators,  and  other  machinery  used  for  the  layman  to  understand  where  the  heat 

in  the  process.  comes  from  which  cooks  the  fudge  or  the 

It  seems  practically  certain  that  new  and  Welsh  rabbit.    One  can  see  no  flame,  nothing 

better  ways  of  obtaining  the  heat  so  neces-  that  even  looks  as  though  it  might  be  hot, 

sary  for  our  lives  and  comfort  will  be  found  yet    the    contents   of    the    pan    is   bubbling 

in  the  years  yet  to  come,  but  certain  it  is  that  away,  emitting  clouds  of  steam.    When  the 

unless  some  such  discovery  is  made  before  flexible  cord  is  connected  to  the  electric-light 

many  years  the  water-powers  will  have  to  be  socket  and  the  current  turned  on  the  elec- 

harnessed   to    secure   electrical   energy,   and  tricity  flows  down  the  wires  in  the  cord  to 

this  energy  transmitted  to  various  points  and  the  **  resistance  "  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 

turned  into  heat.  the  chafing-dish.     This  "  resistance,"  a  leaf 

Electric  heat  can  be  had  on  the  instant,  for  of  special  alloy  metal,  does  not  allow  the 

electricity  travels  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  current  to  pass  readily,  and  the  energy  cx- 

a  second,  and  in  any  degree  desired,  from  a  pended  in  overcoming  this  causes  it  to  get 

warmth    that   is   barely   perceptible    to    the  very  hot. 

touch  to  the  carbon-melting  heat  of  the  elec-  „^TTor,«rvTr>  ,to„c  ^.r.  ^^r,r^^rr^  ««.m 
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trie  furnace   in   which   tungsten,   platinum, 

diamonds,  and  firebrick  itself  melt  and  run  The  house  electric,  wherein  all  the  heating 
like  water.  Electric  heat  can  be  carried  any-  and  cooking  and  most  of  the  housework  is 
where  about  a  building  and  applied  just  done  by  electricity,  is  already  an  assured  fact, 
where  wanted  without  serious  loss  through  Over  the  invisible  fires  of  the  wooden  stove 
radiation.  Consequently  the  electric  kitchen  the  meals  are  being  cooked,  electric  radiators 
and  the  "  wooden  range  **  can  be  operated  warm  the  rooms,  and  electric  power  drives 
all  day  long  to  cook  and  bake  without  rais-  the  vacuum  cleaner,  washing-machine  and 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  kitchen  to  any  wringer,  fans,  dish-washer,  ash-sifter,  hair- 
considerable  degree.  dryer,  and  a  number  of  other  power-driven 

machines  which  have  already  been  introduced 

HOW    ELECTRICITY   PRODUCES    HEAT  ,     i             ..k     u      J            I  ^u     L              '£       J 

to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  housewife.  Large 

Whenever  electricity  is  flowing  through  a  restaurants,  hotels,  and  clubs  are  beginning 

wire  the  temperature  of  that  wire  is  more  or  to  utilize  electric  heat  in  their  kitchens, 

less  raised  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Electric  heating  and  cooking  have  already 
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become  so  common  that  nearly  all  of  the 
lighting  companies  make  a  special  rate  for 
this  kind  of  service,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  regular  lighting  rate.  Under 
these  advantageous  conditions  electric  cook- 
ing is  but  little  more  costly  than  cooking 
by  coal  or  gas,  and  many  times  more  con- 
venient and  sanitary.  There  is  no  coal  to 
carry,  no  dirty  soot  or  ashes,  no  waste  of 
heat,  no  overheated  kitchen. 

In  the  cities  where  gas  is  available  the  gas 
range  is  fast  superseding  the  coal  stove  be- 
cause of  its  greater  convenience.  A  modern 
gas  range  costs  only  about  $25,  and  with 
gas  at  from  $1  to  $1.35  a  thousand  feet  a 
little  over  three  dollars  a  month  will  supply 
enough  to  cook  food  for  a  family  of  ^ur. 
But  this  does  not  include  hot  water  for  wash- 
ing and  toilet  purposes.  If  these  were  added 
it  would  probably  double  the  monthly  cost, 
as  an  additional  water  heater  costing  about 
$15  would  have  to  be  installed  and  at  least 
$1.50  would  be  added  to  the  monthly  bills. 
While  gas  does  away  with  most  of  the  labor 
required  about,  a  coal  stove,  it  is  far  indeed 
from  being  an  ideal  source  of  heat.  The 
open  gas  flame  Js  dirty  and  extravagantly 
wasteful  of  the  precious  heat;  it  gives  off 
obnoxious  odors  and  b  more  or  less  danger- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  the  gas  stove  is 
so  much  easier  to  control  and  manage  than 
a  coal  stove  that  it  appeals  to  the  women 
who  have  to  do  the  cooking  in  the  house. 
So,  too,  does  the  electric  range. 


Cooking  by  electricity  is  already  a  recog- 
nized practice  and  the  heating  engineer  now 
has  a  recognized  profession.  A  great  many 
families  have  already  taken  out  their  cum- 
bersome  coal  stoves  and  odorous  gas  stoves 
and  installed  electric  ranges  in  their  kitchens. 
The  complete  electric  range  for  a  family  of 
four  costs  about  $75,  "Hiis  seems  high  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  a  coal  or  gas 
range,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
the  electric  range  comes  a  complete  set  of 
aluminum  and  copper  cooking  utensils,  while 
with  coal  or  gas  you  have  to  purchase  these 
things  extra.  In  most  cases  these  ranges, 
once  purchased,  are  connected  free  of  charge 
by  the  electric  lighting  company,  whidi  is 
usually  very  anxious  to  have  people  do  their 
cooking  by  electricity.  With  these  companies 
the  "  day  load,"  as  the  current  consumption 
is  spoken  of,  is  very  light,  and  it  is  not  until 
after  dark  when  the  lamps  are  lighted  that 
the  demand  for  electricity  really  begins. 
Therefore,  in  most  cases  they  arc  willing  to 
make  a  low  rate  of  5  cents  a  kilowatt,  or 
even  less,  for  electricity  used  for  heating  and 
cooking  purposes  during  the  day. 

COST  OF    ELECTRIC  COOKING 

A  kitchen  range  suitable  for  four  consists 
of  a  hardwood  table,  finished  in  mission  style,' 
completely  wired  and  ready  for  connecting 
with  the  city  lines.    The  utensils  consist  of  a 
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3 -quart  cereal  cooker,  a 
3-quart  teakettle,  a  3-pint 
coffee  percolator,  a  7-inch 
frying  pan,  broiler,  grid, 
oven,  toaster,  and  a  small 
water  heater.  Where  the 
lighting  plant  does  not  con- 
nect the  kitchen  outfit  free 
of  cost  it  can  be  readily 
done  by  any  electrician  at 
a  nominal  figure.  A  sep- 
arate meter  registers  the 
amount  of  electricity  used 
for  cooking  purposes.  Such 
an  outfit  can  be  economi- 
cally operated  at  a  cost 
averaging  close  to  $1.25  a 
month  per  person,  or  $5  a 
month  for  four  persons. 
The  electric  range  docs  not 
provide  for  hot  water,  but 
the  continuous- flow  water 
heater  is  used  in  connection 
with  it.  With  this  type  of 
water  heater,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  faucet,  the  the  ELECTRIC  kftchen,— cooking  range  and  utensils 
opening  of  the  tap  turns  on 

the  electricity  and  the  water  is  heated  as  fast  electric  kitchen  in  his  new  home  gives  the 
as  it  is  drawn,  without  a  particle  of  wasted  following  operating  costs  checked  from  his 
energy.  Thirty  gallons  can  be  heated  in  this  cooking  devices  in  actual  use  under  a  lo-cent 
way  for  15  cents.  rate: 

In  one  family  where  gas  was  obtainable   l]**'"'!'^  nuMroiiB.  3  ibs.,  cent*  per  boar 2^ 

for  $1  3  thousand  feet  the  average  cost  per   pi^  waie' heate'™  cenisliir  traur  """ 3 

■noMhfo,  cooking  by  g.s  W.S  $3.ij.  For  a  ?;>5„S'i.r.V"i»,;,'"Ju',J",'i,ii;:::::::iS 

time   all   the   cooking   was   done   on   gasoline  Sii-nuari  ivatcr  heaiers,  c«ntB  p«r  hour 13 

»ov«;  .t  .CO..  of  15  cnB  p.r  gallon  for  ?SSXt.%r..X'5  bS' .r.'"":::.'? 

fuel  the  average  cost  per  month  was  $3.00.  ^offe*  percointorj.  c«nti  per  hour S*nd6 

,    ,  ,^,  /^  .  .,  ,  ChBflnK-dlBli.  cents  per  hour S 

A  few  years  before,  when  gas  was  impossible,  Ten-incb  sioie.  cenia  per  hour 13 

the  cooking  for  this  family  was  done  over  Broir4''^o't»'^2?h''ou^^°"V:;;:;:;;;;;;;?.'V» 

coal  fires  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  a  month.    Now   oven,  Jenia  per  hour...  —  IIM!. !:.!;;!.!! is 

,  1  .      ,  .     ,  .  ,  ,      ■      ,        Cora  popper,  cenia  per  hour 3 

the  new  electric  kitchen  is  used  exclusively   ci8«r  lighter,  eeot  per  monih 1 

at  an  average  cost  of  $6.85,  consuming  137  fiB"!Sg  paTffln°'Vr*m'Snfh^::::::;:::::::::  '14 

kilowatts  a  month  at  a  special  rate  of  5  cents,  i.umidoui  radii  tor.  cenia  per  hour.,... '.,71*  to' 10' 
Another  family  of  two  kept  an  accurate  The  fireless  cooker  is  also  a  great  saver  of 
account  and  found  their  bills  close  to  $3.15  heat  energy  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  use  of 
a  month  for  electric  cooking.  When  a  sister  this  modern  device  will  save  many  dollars 
came  to  live  with  them  the  average  increased  where  the  cooking  is  done  by  electricity  or 
to  $4.35  a  month.  The  average  cost  per  per-  gas.  Coal  fires  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  en- 
son  per  meal  was  only  $.0143.  tirely  out,  because  it  is  so  much  trouble  to 
In  small  families  the  coal  stove  is  espe-  E^t  them  started  again,  so  the  food  might 
cially  expensive  and  burdensome,  as  it  costs  just  as  well  boil  on  the  stove  as  elsewhere. 
just  as  much  to  run  such  a  stove  for  two  as  But  on  the  electric  range  the  boiling  foods 
it  does  for  six.  In  large  families  the  aver-  can  be  taken  away,  the  heat  instantly  turned 
age  cost  diminishes  perceptibly.  With  elec-  ofE,  and  the  foods  placed  in  the  fireless  cooker, 
tricity  the  rule  is  exactly  opposite ;  the  smaller  where  they  will  simmer  away  until  they  are 
the  family  the  more  economical  the  cost  for  done.  The  fireless  cooker  costs  but  littlo 
cooking  becomes.  or  can  be  readily  improvised  at  home,  it  be- 
A  man  who  recently  installed  a  complete  ing  such  a  simple  device.     It  is  merely  a  box 
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where  steam  heat  and  direct  combustion 
methods  were  used  to  heat  special  tools  and 
machinery.  The  adoption  of  electricity  pre- 
sents the  same  advantages  over  the  older 
methods  that  the  electric  drive  does  over  the 
older  methods  of  transmitting  power.  Safety, 
cleanliness,  flexibility,  and  convenience  are 
as  apparent  in  these  as  in  other  electrical  ap- 
plications. Sanitary  conditions  are  improved 
and  labor  is  made  more  available  and  con- 
tented. Machines  may  be  placed  where  most 
d^venient  without  regard  to  the  source  of 
heat.  Losses  due  to  the  transmission  of  heat 
are  eliminated.  Increased  production,  im- 
proved product,  and  decreased  manufactur- 
ing cost  are  also  included  in  the  testi- 
mony given  upon  the  results  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  electrically  heated  equip- 
ments. 

The  most  important  examples  of  the  use 

of  electric  heat  for  industrial  purposes  arc 

to  be  found  in  the  metal  industries.     Pig-iron 

AN  ELECTWC  FURNACE  j^  being  Smelted  from  the  ores  by  electricity; 

wherein  the  ketUe  or  utensU  can  be  placed    ««1  is  being  refined  ;  the  manufacture  of  car- 

and  covered,  efiEectuaUy  insulating  the  heat    bide  of  calc.um,  aluminum,  phosphorous,  car- 

from  radiation.     A  wcLlen  box  lined  with    ^."    bisulphide     sodium,    and    potassium    is 

asbestos  and  packed  with  hay,  excelsior,  or  ^'"^  succe^fully  and  extensively  earned  on 

felt  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  by  the  use  of  electnc  furnaces. 

Throughout  the  country  where  electric-  ^"  y"  '^»*"  "''^'^'  ^lothmg  and  textile 
light  service  is  available  the  electric  cooking  manufacturies,  wood-working,  paper  mdus- 
and  heating  devices  arc  also  being  used  ex-  tries,  and  hundreds  of  other  factories,  eleanc 
tensively  to  supplement  the  other  sources  of  b^t  «  being  used  to-day.  Even  the  silk  miJJs 
heat.  Many  of  the  smaller  devices  are  made  ^^  ^^J^f^  of  far-away  India  rcceritly 
with  flexible  cord  connections,  so  that  they  fnt  to  the  United  States  for  special  electrical 
can  be  readily  attached  to  the  electric-light   ""^V^^  devices. 

fixture  in  place  of  a  lamp.  Perhaps  the  best  ^  What  the  future  will  bring  forth  m  the 
known  and  most  useful  of  all  such  appliances  heating  world  is  hard  to  predict,  but  many 
is  the  electric  flatiron,  which  is  now  common  wonderful  inventions  are  promised.  Who 
enough  in  the  household.  This  ironfalways  *'''  be  the  first  to  store  the  heat  of  the  sun? 
at  a  constant  temperature,  saves  the  steps  to  ^ho  will  be  the  first  to  extract  elec- 
and  from  the  stove,  wastes  no  heat,  and  docs  '"*^'^  ^"^^^  "<""  "•"'  3"*>  s»ve  the  enor- 
not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  apartments  ^oiis  M'aste  now  going  on?  Who  will  be 
on  a  warm  day.— saving  the  seconds  in  the  the  first^to  discover  a  new  and  better  source 
home  as  well  as  the  heat  energy.    The  chaf-   °'  "^^'  ■ 

ing-dish,  the  coflce  percolator,  the  corn  pop-  Perhaps  we  shall  go  right  on  burning  up 
per.  the  toaster,  the  small  grid,  the  shaving  the  precious  coal  supply  until  it  becomes  too 
mug,  the  milk  warmer,  and  the  small  water  scarce  to  be  used  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
heater  can  be  used  economically  in  this  way.  by  that  time.  let  us  hope,  the  rivers  and 
streams  will  be  all  harnessed  to  electric  ma- 
ELECTRic  HEAT  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD   ^^ineiy  to  Supply  US  with  an  abundance  of  - 

Electric  heat  is  already  superseding  all  electrical  encrg>'  which  can  be  readily 
other  kinds  of  heat  in  the  industrial  world   changed  into  heat. 


HARBOR   OF    BARCELONA.    SPAIN,    SHOWING   THE   MONTAJICH   FOKT   IN  THE   BACKGROUND 

SPAIN'S  ECONOMIC  REVIVAL 

BY  FRANK  D.  HILL 

(American  Consul -General  at  Barcelona) 

CPAIN  is  redividus;  the  sleeper  has  awalc-  las.t  thirty  years  of  Spanish  rule  150,000  lives 

ened.    The  roar  of  our  shotted  guns  at  and  $800,000,000  were  lost  in  the  Cuban 

Manila  and  Santiago  was  not  more  epochal  wars  alone.     This  drain  and  a  like  one  in 

in  proclaiming  the  opening  of  a  new  and  the  the  Philippines  has  been  stopped.     Besides, 

end  of  an  old  era  for  the  United  States  than  large  numbers  of  Spaniards  elected  to  return 

for  Spain;  a  new  Spain,  with  its  pronounced  to  the  old  home,  once  the  Spanish  flag  was 

manifestations  at  Barcelona  and  Bilbao,  dates  lowered  in  the  colonies.     Indeed,  the  newer 

from     1898.      Spain's     colonial     rule     had  districts  of  Barcelona  have  been  built  up  in 

throughout  the  century  been  marked  by  fee-  great  part  by  these  returned   "  Americans," 

bleness;  like  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  and  as  they  arc  called  here. 
New' England  in  the  United  States,  the  na-  .„„ 

,      j^i  ,  ■    ■         I  .  ■  SOUND   NATIONAL    FINANCES 

tion   had   lost   her  expansive   force, — but  m 

losing  her  colonies  found  herself.    The  bonds  The  interest  payments  on  the  debt,  requir- 

that  united  her  to  her  romantic  past  and  the  ing  about  $67,000,000  annually  on  a  prin- 

heroic  epoch  in  her  history, — to  the  reigns  of  cipal  of  $1,500,000,000,  is  promptly  met,  the 

Ferdinand    and    Isabella,    Charles    V.,    and  budget  balances  without  deficits;  and  most 

Philip  II., — were  cut  in  twain,  and  she  now  of  the  public  securities  have  been  funded  at 

faces  for  the  first  time  the  somewhat  brutal-  4  per  cent.     The  external  4s,  which   were 

ized  positivism, — the  hard,  unyielding  tact^,  quoted  on  December  31,  1898,  at  59.50,  were 

-—of  modern  life  in  which  the  practical  spirit  97.15  on  December  31,   1908,  and  while  it 

holds  full  and  undisputed  sway.  took  over  33  pesetas  to  buy  a  pound  sterling 

A  sober   historian   calculates   that    in    (he  of  foreign  exchange  on  December  31,   1898, 
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Spanish  workmen.  The  rise  and  growth  of 
Bilbao,  under  foreign  control  and  with  for- 
eign capital,  has  been  quite  as  phenomenal  as 
"the  story  of  our  Leadvilles,  Buttes,  etc 

Spain  produces  her  own  sugar  on  the  beau- 
tiful "  vega  "  of  Granada  and  other  parts  of 
that  most  favored  region,  the  olive  thrives 
throughout  all  the  south  and  east  and  the 
production  of  olive  oil  is  a  very  large  in- 
dustry, while  wines  are  produced  both  in  the 
south  and  north.  The  luxuriant  garden 
stretching  from  the  French  frontier  to  Gib- 
raltar,— about  706  miles, — shows  the  almost 
unmatched  natural  resources  of  only  one 
section  of  sunny  Spain.  Within  that  sea- 
bound  strip  cork,  wheat,  rice,  the  vine,  and 
all  manner  of  fruits  of  both  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones  are  cultivated.  The  one 
small  city  of  Castellon  in  Valencia  received 
in  1906  over  6,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  at 
about  $2  a  box,  or  $12,000,000,  while  in  the 
mountains  flanking  this  coast  region  are  lo- 
cated the  famous  mines  of  Linares,  Almaden, 
1  Underwood.  H.  Y.  and  Rio  Tinto. 

BAULiMG  WHEAT  BY  uEANs  OF  OXEN,  BARCELONA       AgHculture     is,     of    coufsc,     backward. 
Fanning  operations  hark  back  to  the  child- 
it  took  only  about  28  on  the  same  date  ten   hood  of  the  race, — to  Bible  days, — and  olive 
years  later.     The   "  Norte  "   railway, — the   oil  and   wines  prepared   for  the  market  ta 
chief  artery  of  the  country's  transportation    a  more  or  less  primitive  way  are  shipped  to 
system, — was  quoted  as  short  a  time  as  three    France  and  Italy,  there  to  be  elaborated,  put 
years  ago  at  50  and  now  stands  at  over  80,    i"  bottles  and  casks  with  foreign  labels,  and 
and  the  stocks  of  the  "Alicante,"  another   sold   to  the  wortd  as  native  products,"  the 
trunklinc,  which  were  82  at  the  same  period,   return  to  the  Spanish  growers  being  com- 
now  rule  at  98  and  above.     The  credit  of 
the  countiy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  4 
per  cent,  amortizable  loan  opened  in  Madrid 
on  July  9,  1908,  for  about  $28,000,000  jwas 
subscribed  fifty-five  times  over. 

THE  country's  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  natural  wealth  of  Spain  in  minerals 
has  been  known  to  everybody  since  the  period 
when  Cadiz  was  founded  at  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  1000  B.C. ;  but  not  until  very  late- 
ly have  its  resources  been  scientifically  de- 
veloped. Unfortunately  to-day,  like  the 
country's  public  securities  which  are  held  for 
the  most  part  In  Paris  and  Brussels,  these 
properties  have  passed  into  foreign  hands. 
One  by  one  the  weak  governments  of  the 
past  have  been  compelled  to  part  with  the  na- 
tion's treasures, — the  copper  mines  of  Rio 
Tinto,  the  lead  mines  of  Tharsis  and  Linares, 
and  the  great  quicksilver  mines  at  Almaden, 
— all  of  world-wide  vogue  as  producers  of 
metal.  Nevertheless  these  sources  of  wealth  cormi 
are  now  being  systematically  exploited  and  harvi 
yield  revenues  to  the  state  and  pay  wages  to 
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parativcly  small.  The  farmer  still  plows 
with  a  crooked  stick  and  the  ancient  thresh- 
ing floor  is  the  usual  fanning-mill.  Still,  the 
sale  of  American  harvesting  machinery  is 
making  headway,  though  slowly.  Deer- 
ing,  Piano,  and  other  harvesters  and  Deere 
plows  are  used  on  the  King's  farm  at  La 
Granja  and  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Saragossa  Exposition  in  1908. 

CATALONIA,    THE    MOST    MODERN    PROVINCE 

Progressive  Spain  consists  of  the  region 
skirting  the  Pyrenees  from  Barcelona  to  San 
Sebastian, — the  summer  home  of  the  King, 
and  one  of  the  leading  summer  resorts  of 
Eurc^c, — and  the  region  to  the  west  facing 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  including  the  cities  of 
Bilbao  and  Santander, — in  other  words, 
Catalonia,  with  its  capital  at  Barcelona, 
Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Basque  provinces. 

Catalonia  is  the  most  modern  province  in 
Spain.     In  all  her  history  she  has  been  tur- 


(The  prlDclpBl  1 


oroughrare  pt  Barcelona) 


*   TYPICAL   FARM 


bulent  and  has  manifested  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies. Her  language  is  Catalan. — a  Pro- 
vencal speech, — and  not  Spanish  or  Castilian, 
and  her  characteristics  of  industry,  frugality, 
and  saving  have  caused  her  people  to  be 
called  the  Dutch  of  Spain. 

The  modem  Catalan  has  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  the  old  Iberian  race,  reinforced  by 
e  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Goth,  Arab, 


and  Gaul.  In  his  business  instincts  and  apti- 
tudes he  contrasts  sharply  with  the  inactive 
Castilian,  who,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Leon 
and  Extremadura,  which  gave  to  the  world 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  arc  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  main,  of  history,  presenting  the  type  re- 
garded as  characteristic  abroad ;  and  with  the 
gay  and  lightminded  Andalusians,  who,  like 
the  country  people  of  the  Castiles,  are  sim- 
ple agriculturists,  living  the  life  and  employ- 
ing the  methods  that  the  world  in  its  onward 
march  has  left  behind. 

CENTERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 

From  the  ninth  century  on,  when  Cata- 
lonia was  joined  to  Aragon,  Barcelona, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  were  the  three  pre-emi- 
nent commercial  cities  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  former's  Consulado  del  Mar,  or 
code  of  maritime  law,  was  as  authoritative  a 
statement  of  principles  and  practice  in  the 
.Middle  Ages  as  was  that  of  Rhodes  in  an- 
tiquity. Nor  has  Barcelona  lost  its  place  of 
primacy.  To-day  one-quarter  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Spain  enters  its  custom  houses.  Bar- 
celona has  750,000  inhabitants,  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  embraces  many  other  cen- 
ters of  from  5000  to  25,000  population,  as 
Badalona,  Igualada,  Manresa,  and  Sabadell. 
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have  their  principal  offices  here.  Of  the 
Spanish  companies  the  Spanish  Transatlantic 
is  the  great  enterprise,  having  twenty-five 
steamers  of  85,000  tons,  subsidized  by  the 
government,  plying  between  Barcelona  and 
ihc  Philippines,  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  About  4000  ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  about  2,000,000,  enter  annually, 
half  of  which  are  under  the  English  flag. 

Foreign  influence  is  very  strong  at  Bar- 
celona. Next  to  the  Bank  of  Spain  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  is  the  principal  bank  here, 
maintaining  two  branches  in  the  city. 
Frenchmen  also  own  and  manage  the  lead- 
itig  electric-light  company  and  the  company 
which  furnishes  the  city  with  coal,  oil,  and 
benzine.  Perhaps  there  are  12,000  French 
here  and  1500  Germans.  The  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin  has  a  branch  here  (Banco 
Alcman  Transatlantico),  and  there  are  also 
private  bankers.  The  electric-Hght  company 
that  lights  the  city  is  German,  and  one  of 
the  main  tramway  companies  is  also  Gcr- 
>ANisu   man.    There  is  a  German  church  and  Ger- 


In  short,  there  are  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,- 
000  people  spread  over  this  Barcelona  plain, 
every  town  and  village  filled  with  manufac- 
tories, and  all  constituting  together  a  hive  of 
industry, — the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham  of  Spain  all  in  one. 


The  notable  expansion  in  the  groivth  of 
the  municipality  of  Barcelona  dates  from  the 
exposition  held  here  in  1888.  During  these 
twenty  years  no  city  in  southern  Europe  has 
so  increased  in  extent,  importance,  and  popu- 
lation. Though  the  least  Spanish  of  sU  the 
towns  of  Spain,  it  is  yet  the  focus  of  the 
financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  activi- 
ties of  the  peninsula.  It  now  has  two  and 
a  half  times  the  population  of  Genoa,  200,- 
000  more  than  Marseilles,  and  50,000  more 
than  Naples,  which  alone  approaches  it  in  '^'""*""  <"  ""■'•rwood 
size,    exceeding    the    population    of    Madrid  pasco  de  cow 

probably  by  r  50,000  souls.  '   "'^"*""f„"''^he 

The  port  has  an  area  of  305  acres,  and  is  --"■""."""  u-v....™,:.,., 

larger  than  the  three  harbors  of  Marseilles    man  school,  and  here,  as  everywhere,  German 


',  looking  nortbraiit 


together ;  the  depth  of  water  is  from  25 

feet,  which,  while  probably  deep  enough  for 

its  present  traffic,  is,  of  course,  not  up  to  the 


ifluence  is  increasing.  The  British  colony 
numbers  400  or  500.  One  of  the  tramway 
lines  was  originally  English,  but  is  now  Bel- 


requirements  of  contemporary  deep-waterves-  gian.     The  Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Com- 

sels  entering  the  great  ports  of  the  world,  pany.   with  cables   to   England   and   France, 

which  are  requiring  channels  up  to  4oand  50  is  an  English  enterprise,  and  that  as  well  as 

feet  in  depth.    Thirteen  steamship  companies  the   Commercial    Cable   Company    is    repre- 
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scnted  here  by  an  Englishman.  AU  the  lead- 
ing cotton  mills  in  Catalonia  are  equipped 
with  English  machinery.  J.  &  P.  Coats  have 
an  establishment  here,  assedated  with  a  Cata- 
lan firm,  and  turn  out  thread  on  a  very  lai^e 
scale.  The  Italian  colony  numbers  several 
thousand,  and  an  Italian  has  charge  of  the 
port  improvements. 

The  vigorous  life  of  the  city  and  its  spirit 
of  enterprise  is  shown  in  the  work  of  urban 
reform  now  going  on  under  the  joint  control 
of  the  City  Council  and  the  Spanish  colonial 
bank,  involving  an  outlay  of  about  290,ocX),- 
ooo  pesetas,  or  about  $46,500,000.  This 
improvement  will  practically  HausmannJze 
the  shell  of  the  "  old  city  "  and  bring  it  up 
to  the  level  of  the  new  part  or  "cnsanche," 
which  has  come  into  being  within  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  two  chief  cities  of  Spain,  then,  be- 
tween which  a  keen,  almost  fierce,  rivalry 
exists,  arc  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  Madrid, 
which  has  changed  greatly  of  late  years  and 
which  is  undergoing  transformation  daily,  is 

a  pleasing,  though  not  by  any  means  a  stately   „ .^  .  „  .       ,    .,  . .  „  u 

or  imposing  capital,  and  is  the  center  of  the  ^^^  plaza   cahiz 

political,  artistic,  scholarly,  and  polite  life 

of  the  nation.    Barcelona  is  the  New  York,   ^f  about  100,000  inhabitants.    As  an  cxam- 

or,  rather,  Chicago,  of  Spain.    Madrid,  like   pj^  of  modern  progress  it  ranks  easily  after 

Seville,  will  always  be  a  Mecca  to  the  art-   Madrid  and  Barcelona,  although  Seville  is 

lover  arid  delver  into  the  past.  jai^r  and  has  a  vastly  greater  charm. 

BILBAO   AND   THE    BASQUE    PROVINCES  Seville  has  lately  become   a   port   and    is 

the    home    of    several    nourishing    coastwise 

Quite  as  dissimilar  to  the  Spaniard  as  the  shipping  companies.  It  is  a  city  of  wealth,  as 
Catalan  is  also  the  Basque,  inhabiting  the  ^^W  35  of  nionuments.  Like  Granada  and 
provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  AliVh,  Vizcaya,  and  Cordova  it  attracts  visitors,  to  whom  it  af- 
Santander.  They  number  about  500,000  fords  some  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of 
and  arc  of  another  race  and  language  from  Spanish  life.  Malaga  is  somewhat  behind 
the  remainder  of  Spain,  and  have  also  over-  most  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
flowed  into  neighboring  Navarre  and  France.  Spain,  of  which  Almeria  and  Alicante,  next 
They  are  a  sturdy,  manly  lot  of  mountaineers  to  Valencia,  appear  to  be  taking  on  a  new 
and  fishermen  of  individualistic  traditions  life  most  rapidly, 
and  consistent  upholders,  as  are  the  Catalans, 

of  a  decentralized  policy  in  the  state.     This  industries  OF  catalonia 

s'-tion  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Cotton  manufacture  is  the  leading  branch 
the  home  of  Carlism  and  the  theater  of  the  of  industry  in  Catalonia,  125,000  operatives 
Carlist  wars,  Bilbao,  as  regards  sieges,  hav-  being  employed  and  a  turnout  made  annually 
ing  been  almost  a  modern  Troy.  The  final  of  between  $70,000,000  and  $80,000,000  of 
battle  of  the  Peninsular  War,  overthrowing  finished  product.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
Frcnch  power  in  Spain,  was  fought  at  Vic-  able  woolen  industry  at  Barcelona.  This  in- 
toria,  not  far  from  San  Sebastian.  The  peas-  dustry  employs  200,000  spindles,  or  4000 
antry  of^  these  provinces  has  undoubtedly  looms.  The  paper  and  linen  industries  are 
reached  a  higher  level  than  in  any  other  part    also  of  importance. 

of  Spain,  and  their  roads  are  the  best  the  The  most  characteristic  industry  of  this 
writer  has  seen  anywhere  in  the  countrj-.  region   is,  however,  that  of  cork,  the  finest 

Bilbao  has  grown  during  the  last  thirty  cork  in  the  world  being  produced  in  and 
years,  during  which  the  rich  iron  deposits  exported  from  the  little  town  of  San  Feliu 
have  been  systematically  worked,  to  a  city   de  Guixols.     About  $10,000,000  worth  of 
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water,  drugs  and  medicines,  round  covers 
and  (Ops  for  jars,  including  the  disks  pro- 
vided with  metal  caps, — employed  in  crown 
"corking," — in  all,  about  150  varieties. 
From  30,000  to  40,000  people  arc  employed 
in  this  industry. 

There  is  a  considerable  silk  industry  also, 
with  an  output  of  about  $7,000,000  annually. 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  products  is 
also  worthy  of  note,  as  well  as  of  leather 
and  leather  goods. 

Spain's  8(XX)  flour  mills  and  10,000  water 
and  wind  mills  producing  flour  supply  the 
local  markets.    Rarely  is  flour  imported  into 


k   UILL  AT   MALAGA 

cork  is  exported  from  Spain,  10  per  cent,  of 
which  is  manufactured,  the  remainder  being 
cork  wood,  shavings,  etc.  This  industry  is 
highly  specialized,  each  factory  turning  out 
special  varieties,  and  all  kinds  of  champagne 
corks,   corks   for  fine   wines,   beer,   mineral 
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the  kingdom.  About  85,000  people  are  en- 
gaged in  this  industry. 

There  are  only  two  important  automobile 
factories  in  Spain,  that  of  the  Hispano-Suizo 
Company,  of  Barcelona,  and  a  branch  of  the 
French  Darracq  Company,  established  at 
Victoria,  in  the  north,  not  far  from  San 
Sebastian. 

Swords  are  still  made  at  Toledo,  and  both 
there  and  at  Eibar  the  inlaying  of  gold  in 
steel, — perhaps  the  most  characteristic  prod- 
uct of  present-day  Spain, — is  a  flourishing 
craft.  Bilbao  and  the  north  generally,  with 
Barcelona,  Is  the  seat  of  the  metallurgical 
iiorks  of  the  country.  The  Infania  Maria 
Tertsa.  Oqutndo.  and  Vltcaya,  sunk  at 
Santiago,  were  built  at  Bilbao. 
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An  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try is  aifarded  by  the  fact  that  contracts  were 

signed  by  the  government  with  an  English 

syndicate,  including  Maxim  Vickers  &  Co. 

and  the  Thomeycrafts  and  a  Spanish  syndi- 
cate, for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 

this  contract  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 

about  $30,000,000. 

Spain's  foreign  trade 
Spain  is  a  frankly  protectionist  nation,  and 

the  tarift  of  1906,  now  in  force,  was  passed 

through  the  Cortes  by  a  combine  between 

Barcelona  and  Bilbao,  the  two  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  country. 

Spanish    figures   show   imports   from   the 

United  States  to  amount  to  about  $23,ocW,- 

000  (1907),  of  which  over  $21,000,000,  or 

90  per  cent.,  consisted  of  raw  materials  or 

articles  slightly  changed  in  the  processes  of 

manufacture.     The    item_   of    raw    cotton 

amounted  to  $17,000,000:  of  this,  petroleum 

and  tobacco,  each  $1,000,000;  paraffin,  $350,- 

000;  lubricating  oils,  $330,000,  etc.     TTiis, 

as  the  writer  has  said  elsewhere,  constitutes 

"soil  butchery"  at  home  and   in  no  sense 

spells  international  trade  abroad.     No  Amer-    ci>tt'»i*^v»tawo»t*vaiaw<nt.  n.r. 

ican  can  be  proud  of  such  an  "  invasion  "  uiles  of  sheuv  wine  casks  at  jeuz 

of  foreign  markets  as  this.    As  a  trader  with 

Spain  we  are  not  very  far  frorn  being  on  an    Belgium    supply    Spain    with    the   manufac- 

equality    with    Russia,    Cuba,    and    Brazil,    tured  goods  she  buys  abroad. 

Great  Britain,  the  premier  nation  in  Span-       Our  figures  show  that  exports  from  Spain 

ish  trade  both  Vvays,  France,  Germany,  and  ,0  the  United  States  and  their  insular  posses- 
sions amounted  in  1907  to  about  $13,000,- 
000,  of  which  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
go  to  the  Philippines.  The  largest  item  of 
export  consists  of  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000 
of  iron  ores  from  the  district  about  Huclva. 
The  prospect  for  Spain's  holding  her  trade 
with  her  old  colonies  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
garded here  as  bright. 

Spain's  former  isolation 
A  writer  who  I  think  more  nearly  than 
most  foreigners  has  divined  Spain  (Havelock 
Ellis,  "The  Soul  of  Spain,")  well  says  that 
Spain  represents,  above  all,  the  supreme  mani- 
festation of  a  certain  primitive  and  eternal 
attitude  of  the  human  spirit,  an  attitude  of 
heroic  energy,  of  spiritual  exaltation  dirtetly 
not  chiefly  toward  comfort  or  toward  gain 
but  toward  the  more  fundamental  facts  of 
human  existence.  This  is  so.  The  Spanish 
mind  is  introspective,  mystical,  Quixotish, 
and  has  almost  wholly  lived  in  the  past.  Cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrenees, 
Y.  — witness  the  popular  saying  "  Africa  begins 

VNTRY  VINEYARD       at  thc  Pyrcnees," — the  overwhelming  push 
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the  arena  on  equal  terms.  Hence  one  finds 
to-day  the  modern  spirit  in  the  ascendant. 
Proud,  rigid,  conservative  Spain,  unchang- 
ing and  unchangeable,  is  changing  and  com- 
ing into  step  with  the  modern  movement 
everywhere. 

THE    MODERNIZING    OF    THE    COUNTRY 

Spain  is  very,  very  backward.  I  should 
not  say  decadent,  but  the  Spain  of  Merimce's 
and  Bizet's  "  Carmen,"  of  Mozart's  "  Don 
Juan,"  of  Verdi's  "Trovatore," — nay,'even  of 
Washington  Irving  and  Theophilc  Gautier, 
of  Ford  and  George  Barrow,  has  vanished. 
The  countrj'  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  rail- 
ways, over  which  trains  are  run  at  an  average 
Speed  of  from  12  to  15  miles  an  hour,  with 
a  few  expresses  at  25,  New  lines  are  piercing 
I  the  Pyrenees,  and  although  the  highways  in 
general  do  not  invite  the  automobilist,  yet 
the  days  of  the  stage-coach  and  the  tinkling 
THE  BANK  OF  SPAIN,  MADRID  bclls    of    thc    mule    teams    and    picturesque 

brigandage  and  traveling,  thieving  gypsies, 
of  things  in  other  modern  states  since  the  with  their  peculiar  dialect,-  are  things  of  the 
Napoleonic  era  had  scarcely  affected  her  peo-    past, 

pic,  albeit  some  slight  traces  of  French  in-        The  Spanish  inn  has  gone,  too,  with  the 
fluence  filtered  through  the  natural  barriers,    conditions  that  sustained  it,  and  most  of  the 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  nation  in    leading  centers  have  moderately  comfortable 
the  nineteenth  century  went  on  its  way  wrap-    hotels.      Generally    speaking,    however,    the 
ping  itself  and  hiding  its  face  in  Its  Spanish    hotels  even   at   Madrid   and   Barcelona  are 
cloak,    inactive,    unambitious,   self -con  ten  ted,    far  from  being  up  to  date.     This  will   be 
and  self -centered,  living  its  poetical  but  not    remedied,  doubtless,  before  very  long,  since 
intellectual  life  by  itself  and  for  itself.     Of    the  tide  of  travel  seems  to  be  turning  some- 
its  superiority  it  had  no  doubt.  what  toward  the  Peninsula.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,   nevertheless,   though   there   are  Cooks' 
offices  in  several  cities,  Spain  is  still  an  unfre- 
Thc  chief  lesson,  then,  of  the  occurrences    quented  by-way  by  no  means  thronged  with 
of  1898  has  been,  I  think,  to  open  the  eyes    tourists.    It  Is  yet  one  of  the  most  unspoiled 
of  the   Spanish  people, — 
that  is,  that  part  of  the 
nation     that     reads     and 
thinks, — to  the  real  place 
Spain  occupies  among  the 
nations  in  this  positivistic 
age  of   steam,   electricity, 
and     unbridled     competi- 
tion.   In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  she   has  come  to 
realize     that     a     society 
founded  on  status  and  not 
on   contract   is  an   anach- 
ronism, and    that  nations 
relying  on  their  past,  how- 
ever glorious  merely  as  an 
inspiration,    no    less    than 
individuals  must  now  give 

an    account    of    themselves        coprnrSibrirmltrwomliUnilerwDOd.  n   v. 

and    meet    all    comers    in  THE   IMPOSING   ROYAL   PALACE   AND   PARK.   MAimiD 
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SPAIN'S  ECONOMIC  REyi^AL 

of  European  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  luxuries  provided  almost  everywhere 
nowadays  for  the  convenience  of  the  globe- 
trotter are  absent  here,  and  in  no  modem 
country  must  die  traveler  depend  so  much 
upon  himself.  Barcelona  is  malting  propa- 
ganda with  a  view  of  attracting  foreign  vis- 
itors, but  it  appears  with  no  great  success. 

In  the  matter  of  urban  development  the 
use  of  electricity,  transportation  facilities,  the 
chief  cities  of  Spain  are  quite  on  a  level  with 
any  modern  cities  of  dieir  size,  and  the 
cii)ematograph  ts  as  much  of  a  craze  here  as 
in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  there  are 
3000  automobiles  owned  in  Spain. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  country  is  appalling, 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  being 
analphabetic  The  small  size  and  restricted 
character  of  booltstores  at  Madrid  and  Bar- 
celona show  only  too  plainly  that  there  is  no 
large  reading  public  to  cater  to.  Newspapers, 
too,  while  sufficiently  numerous,  are  poorly 
printed  on  cheap  paper,  as  arc  most  bound 
publications  also,  and  telegraphic  and  news 
services  are  very  meager.  Something,  though 
not  much,  is  being  done  to  promote  public 
education. 

SPAIN'S  PLACE   IN  ART   AND   LETTERS 

As   respects  art   and   literature  cotempo- 

rary  Spain  compares  not  so  unfavorably  with  her  neighbors.  Americans  have  recently 
come  to  know  something  of  contemporary 
Spanish  art  from  the  exhibits  of  the  can- 
vases of  Sorollo  and  Zuloaga  in  New  York 
and  other  cities.  Pradella  and  Fortuny  in 
painting  and  Benlliure  in  sculpture  are  artists 
who  have  achieved  European  recognition. 
Rich  in  its  old  masters  the  Prado  at  Madrid 
with  its  Valesquez,  Murillo,  Ribera,  and 
Goya  rooms  and  its  treasures  of  all  schools 
ranks  with  the  galleries  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Dresden.  To  know  thoroughly  Mu- 
rillo, who  is  as  well  represented  as  the  far 
greater  Valesquez,  the  art  lover  must  also 
visit  Seville. 

The  most  marked  development  of  Spanish 
literature  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  in  the  Spanish  novel. 
The  works  of  Perez  Galdos,  Valera,  Alarcon, 
Fernan  Cabailero,  Valdes,  and  Blasco  Ibaitez 
belong  to  contemporary  European  literature, 
and  many  of  the  works  of  these  authors,  par- 
ticularly of  Perez  Galdos  and  Blasco  Ibaiiez, 
have  been  translated  into  languages  of  even 
such    limited    use    as    Dutch,    Swedish,    and 

co»THiWb»  t;=dffi.»d4Una«-«d.N.Y.  Danish 

THE  ROYAL  TAPESTRY  FACTORY,   UArBlD  i        *  ir   1  L  i_-     i*     ■        1.       .- 

,„     .         .  .u    ,  ..  ,  ^  „    1  1  Juai  Valera,  who  spent  his  life  m  the  dip- 

(WeiiTltig. — at    the   Ifft, — on    looms,   ana    repslring    .    •'     .  ■         i  !_■  < 

ancimit  (ap*a(ry.— at  (h»  riBhi)  lomatic  service  ot  his  countrj-  and  was  once 
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Minister  to  the  United  States,  may  be  ranked  "  Gloria,"  and  "  La  Familia  de  Leon  Roch," 
as  the  stylist  of  this  brilliant  group  of  literary  — politico-religious  novels, — justly  entitle 
men.  A  gentle  philosophy  tinged  with  skep-  their* writer  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great 
ticism  pervades  his  pages,  and  Valera  was  a  writers  of  romance  of  the  time.  The  "  Epi- 
subtle  moralist.  "  Pepita  Jimenez  "  and  sodios  Nacionales,"  resembling  the  "  Romans 
"  Dona  Luz "  are  the  best  known  of  his  Nationaux "  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  of 
romances.  The  former,  which  is  suffused  which  three  or  four  dozen  are  already  pub- 
with  the  odor  of  the  Spanish  mysticism  of  lished,  are  a  remarkable  attempt  to  write 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  regarded  as  a  fine  Spanish  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
example  of  pure  Spanish  prose,  although  this,  the  form  of  the  historical  novel, 
as  his  other  novels,  is  entirely  devoid  of  plot.  In  criticism  Melendez  y  Pelayo,  who  lec- 
standing  at  exactly  the  antipodal  pole  to  tured  at  Johns  Hopkins  last  year,  is  not  ex- 
Dumas'  popular  laboriously  wrought  crea-  ceded  in  erudition  or  discrimination  by  any 
tions,  such  as  the  "  Count  of  Monte  Cristo."  European  contemporary. 

Alarcon,  whom  nature  evidently  meant,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„^^^„ 
as  in  the  case  of  Gerard  Dou  m  a  sister  art, 

to  work  on  a  small  scale,   left  one  incom-  The  Church  is  very  powerful  in  this  Cath- 

parable  example  of  the  modern  Spanish  pic-  olic  country.     It  is  said  to  receive  through 

turesque  romance  in  "  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  the  state  budget    (about  $8,000,000)    gifts, 

Picos."  etc.,  about  $60,000,000  a  year.     There  arc 

Blasco  Ibanez  is  the  latest  Spanish  novel-  about  50,000  monks  and  nuns  in  the  coun- 
ist  to  obtain  a  public.  He  shows  plainly  the  try,  5000  of  whom  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
influence  of  modern  scientific  thought;  many  Many  members  of  the  expelled  religious  or- 
of  his  novels  recall  Balzac's  and  Zola's  ders  have  come  here  from  France,  and  the 
method  only  too  much.  Nevertheless,  Ibanez  Carthusians  now  manufacture  their  Char- 
can  tell  a  story,  writes  powerful  polemics  in  treuse  at  Tarragona,  about  two  hours  from 
story  guise,  and  presents  the  best  picture  of  Barcelona,  instead  of  Grenoble,  as  formerly. 
Spain  as  it  now  is  of  any  current  literary  ^„.^„„„    ^,,,^r^,,^r„c,^    ^^^r^^^    .»,,.~,rs. 

^          Tj.               ,                     u    I        •        *      J      X  SPANISH     FRIENDLINESS    TOWARD    AMERICA 

pen.     His  novels  as  a  whole  aim  to  do  for 

Spain  in  realistic  fashion  what  Balzac  did  for  The  feeling  of  Spaniards,  it  is  quite  safe 

human  nature  generally  or  what  2^1a  did  to  say,  is  friendly  and  amiable  toward  the 

to  reveal  the  present-day  life  of  France  in  American  people.    Their  ill-fortune  in  1898 

realistic  fashion.     "  La  Bodega  "  is  a  study  of  is  attributed  by  them  to  themselves  quite  as 

Jerez  and  its  wine  industry,  "  La  Catedral "  much  as  to  us.    While  recognizing  the  hope- 

of  Toledo  and  the  Church,  "  El  Intruso  "  of  less  nature  of  the  struggle,  Spaniards   feel 

Bilbao  and  the  development  of  its  iron  mines  that  the  results  can  be  accounted  for  on  the 

by   foreign   capital,   "  La   Maja  Desnuda  "  ground  of  their  own  unpreparedness  without 

the  artistic  life  of  Madrid,  "  Arroz  y  Tar-  seeking  other  causes.     Our  official  delegates 

tana "  bourgeois  life  ^  Valencia,  "  Sangre  y  at    the    Saragossa    Exposition    held    on    the 

Arena," — tauromachy, — bull-fighting,    "  Los  anniversary  of  the  ^eed  of  the  Maid  of  Sara- 

Muertos  Mandan  "  a  study  of  Jewish  sur-  gossa   and    the   heroic   defense   of    the   city 

vival  in  the  Island  of  Mallorca  (Palma).  against  the  French  an  1808,  were  treated  with 

Perez   Galdos    is,    all    things   considered,  the  greatest  consideration,  as  are  all  our  peo- 

nevertheless   the    chief   name   in    contempo-  pie  who  visit  Spain  on  official  errands  or  on 

rary  Spanish  literature.     "  Dona  Perfecta,"  business  of  their  own. 
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POPULATION  CHANGES  AND 
RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS 


BY  WILLIAM   S.   ROSSITER 


A  FTER  an  interval  of  sixteen  years  the 
^^  federal  Government  has  again  com- 
piled statistics  of  religious  bodies.  Returns 
of  this  character  merely  reflect  the  growth  of 
or  change  in  the  popular  support  of  religious 
denominations;  thus,  while  such  information 
is  of  general  interest  to  a  great  number  of 
people,  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  possessing 
no  real  economic  value  to  student  or  to  legis- 
lator. At  this  period,  however,  there  is  an- 
other standpoint  from  which  the  statistics  of 
religious  bodies  recently  published  by  the 
Census  Bureau  assume  increased  interest, 
and  some  economic  significance. 

The  most  far-sighted  among  us  cannot  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  the  remarkable  change 
which  the  vast  stream  of  immigration,  so 
long  continued,  is  fast  effecting  in  the  re- 
public. History  records  no  such  population 
movement  in  previous  ages,  nor  is  there  any 
precedent  for  the  assimilation  of  races  now 
apparently  in  progress.  Assimilation,  how- 
ever, is  in  reality  the  mightiest  problem  be- 
fore the  American  people,  and  light  upon 
it,— -even  the  feeblest  rays, — would  be  wel- 
come. In  the  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  religious  beliefs 
which  have  occurred  since  the  previous 
census  inquiry,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
first  signs  of  the  new  composite  of  race, 
now  in  process  of  creation   in  the   United 

States. 

» 

RELIGIOUS     ORGANIZATIONS     AND     NUMBER 
OF   COMMUNICANTS 

The  first  federal  inquiry  concerning  the 
number  and  value  of  churches  was  made  in 
1850.  Thereafter,  statistics  relating  to  this 
subject  were  collected  decennially  to  and  in- 
cluding 1890,  but  the  returns  for  1880, 
though  very  complete,  were  never  tabulated. 
The  Twelfth  Census  Act  (1900)  directed  a 
similar  inquiry,  but,  owing  to  the  increasing 
burden  of  taking  and  compiling  the  decennial 
census  of  population,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures, the  inquiry  concerning  religious 
bodies  was  placed  by  Congress  in  the  class 
known  as  secondary,  and  made  as  of  the  year 


1906.  The  results  have  been  published  re- 
cently in  bulletin  or  preliminary  form. 

Statistics  of  this  character  are  necessarily 
defective.  Returns  of  population  and  the 
various  activities  of  the  people  are  obtained 
direct  by  the  federal  Government  upon  uni- 
form schedules,  thus  permitting  definite  and 
in  general  reasonably  accurate  comparisons; 
in  contrast  to  this  method  the  returns  for  re- 
ligious bodies  are  furnished  by  the  different 
church  organizations  themselves,  and  thus 
reflect  the  marked  variations  which  occur  in 
the  methods  of  procedure  of  the  different  de- 
nominations. To  some  degree  these  can  be 
reconciled,  but  at  best  such  statistics  are 
chiefly  of  value  to  draw  broad  conclusions. 

The  result  of  the  census  inquiry  of  1906 
may  be  thus  summarized  and  compared,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  similar  returns  for 
1890: 


Inquiry. 


1906. 


Number  of  bodies  or  de- 
nominatioiiB    

Orgnniiatlons  

Number  of  church  edi- 
fices     

Seating  capacity 

Value    of    church    prop- 

cnjT     •••■•••«••••••• 

Amount  of  indebtedness 
Number  of  ministers.... 

Communicants   

Sunday  schools  : 

Number   

Teachers    

Scholars 


186 
212,280 

192,79.'^ 
08,536,830 

$1,267,675,867 

$108,050,946 

164.830 

32,936.445 

192.722 

1.746.074 

15,337.811 


1890. 


145 
166.161 

142.487 
43,560.063 

$679,426,489 


111.036 
20,597,954 


The  only  statistics  available  from  censuses 
prior  to  1890  relate  to  number  of  organiza- 
tions, seating  capacity  of  churches,  and  the 
value  of  church  property. 

While  it  is  not  advisable  to  accept  these 
returns  as  exact  statistics,  they  are  at  least 
useful  as  close  approximations.  Thus  ac- 
cepted, in  fifty-six  years  church  organizations 
increased  in  number  fivefold,  seating  capa- 
city increased  fourfold,  and  value  of  church 
property  increased  more  than  fourteenfold. 
The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  religious  or- 
ganizations thus  appears  to  have  been  the 
most    striking    change    and    probably    out- 
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stripped  increase  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  nation. 

Although  no  returns  of  membership  were 
secured  and  tabulated  prior  to  1890,  a  meth- 
od of  approximating  this  interesting  informa- 
tion is  available.  The  Compendium  of  the 
Seventh  Census,  published  in  1853,  quotes  a 
table  published  in  the  "  Baptist  Annual " 
for  1850,  presenting  church  membership  by 
denominations.  The  total  Protestant  church 
membership  in  that  year  was  stated  to  be 
3,345,932,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bership, including  infants  and  all  baptized 
persons,  was  1,173,700.  When  made  com- 
parable with  the  Protestant  membership,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  communicants 
was  approximately  939,000. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  aver- 
age membership  of  Protestant  churches  in 
1850  was  90.3;  in  1890  the  known  average 
was  91.5.  This  resemblance  at  once  suggests 
a  means  of  computing  the  membership  of 
Protestant  churches  in  i860  and  1870.  Em- 
ploying for  those  years  the  average  shown  in 
1850,  the  following  results  appear: 


Year. 


1850. 
I860. 
1870. 
1880, 


Total 

Protestant 

membership. 


3,345,932 
4.636,092 
6.126,403 
9.263,234* 


Number  per 
1000  total 
population. 

149 
148 
159 
184 


•  Quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Eleventh  Census  as 
compiled  from  private  sources. 

In  1850  there  were  but  1222  Roman 
Catholic  organizations  in  the  United  States; 
in  i860,  2550,  and  in  1870,  4127.  On  the 
basis  of  the  average  membership  per  or- 
ganization (768),  derived  from  the  "Bap- 
tist Annual "  for  1850, — the  total  Ro- 
man Catholic  membership  in  i860  must 
have  approximated  1,958,400;  in  1870,  3,- 
169,536.  Still  accepting  these  figures  as  ap- 
proximations, but  now  combined,  the  follow- 
ing results  appear  for  total  membership  of  all 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  bodies: 


0 

d 
0 

Proportion 

S«I 

^^•5 

1          of  total 

l^. 

C  e8 

membership. 

Year. 

Membership 

Annual  pe 
1            increa 

8  Ok 

3 

lft4 

Ronuui 
Cath- 
olic. 

Prot- 
estant 

1850. . . . 

1      4.284.089 

78        1        22   . 

1860 

6..MM.492 

.       6,8 

210 

,        70                80 

1870..    . 

9,2^.989 

4.1 

241 

66        1        JM 

1890  ... 

30.249. 560* 

5.8 

841 

60 

81 

19(«. . . . 

aj.866.882* 

8.7 

426 

,    «« 

88 

•  Actual  enumeration. 


The  number  of  church  members  in  each 
1000  of  population  in  1906  was  thus  much 
more  than  double  that  shown  in  1850. 

COMPARATIVE     INCREASE     OF     PROTESTANTS 
AND    ROMAN    CATHOLICS 

Prior  to  the  extensive  immigration  move- 
ment to  the  United  States  which  began  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  decade  from  1840  to 
1850,  it  is  probable  that  substantially  all 
members  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  were  Protestants,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  Louisiana  and  parts  of  Maryland. 
The  original  stock  in  New  England  and  in 
almost  ail  of  the  areas  included  in  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  Colonies  was  drawn 
principally  from  the  staunchest  opponents  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  A  census  of  religious 
bodies  in  the  United  States  taken  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  undoubtedly  would 
have  shown  that  denominations  other  than 
Protestant  were  practically  negligible.  There 
were,  indeed,  less  than  100  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  the  six  New  England  States  as 
late  as  1850.  The  early  immigration  move- 
ment was  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Ger- 
man. This  movement  contributed  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  at  least  equally, 
but  from  1850  to  1890  the  religious  beliefs 
of  those  who  sought  homes  in  the  Republic 
were  increasingly  Roman  Catholic,  and  from 
1890  to  1900  immigrants  holding  the  latter 
faith  greatly  preponderated.  From  1900  to 
1906,  the  new  arrivals  were  practically  all 
either  Roman  Catholic  or  non-Christian. 

INFLUENCE  OF   IMMIGRATION 

While  Christianity  as  represented  by  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  faiths  con- 
tinues to  retain  the  great  body  of  persons 
having  religious  affiliations  (98  per  cent,  of 
all  in  1890  and  97  per  cent,  in  1906),  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  oiF  the 
earliest  results  to  appear  from  immigration 
of  the  character  indicated  would  be  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  population  in  which  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded in  number  those  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  in  large  areas  in  which  the 
population  previously  had  been  exclusively 
Protestant.  This  change  has  actually  oc- 
curred to  a  striking  degree  in  many  States. 

Utilizing  the  approximations  of  total  mem- 
bership of  religious  organizations  1850  to 
1870  previously  established,  we  note  these 
changes  in  number  of  organizations,  member- 
ship, and  value  of  church  property  in  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Christian  faith: 
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• 
Organisations. 

Membership. 

Value  of  church  property. 

1 
Protestant.      Roman  Catholic. 

Protestant. 

J 

Roman  Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Year. 

Number. 

33.798 
61.841 
87.846 

163.(«8 
IW.-'Wl 

1 
Annual 
p.  ct.  Number, 
incr.  I 

Annual 
p.  ct. 
Incr. 

_ 

.... 

100 

6.8 

•   •   •  • 

7.4 
1.4 

Number. 

Annual 
p.  ct. 
incr. 

• 

Number. 

Annual 
p.  ct. 
incr. 

Value. 

«77,508.C»3 
142..'58iK918 
287,557,^1 

WTtio.oe? 

086,004,578 

1 
annual 

p.  ct.       Value. 
Incr. 

Annual 
p.  ct. 
incr. 

186 ». . . 
180O. .. 
1870... 
I'**.  .. 
1800... 
1006... 

•  •  •  • 

4.0 
8.8 

•  •   •   • 

6.3 
1.7 

1,282 
8,560 
4,127 

10,330 
12,472* 

8.845.968 
4.686,098 
6.136.408 
9,968,384 
14,007,868 
30,987,748 

•  •  •  • 

8.0 
1.0 
4.3 
8.5 

«.9 

960.000 
1,96*1.400 
8.100,586 
8.841.061 
6,241,708 
13,070,148 

•  •       • 

10.8 
6.8 
4.4 
4.0 

6.8 

•  •  •  ■ 

10  1 

•  •   •    • 

4.5 
4.5 

89,256,758 
86,774,110 
60,065,566 

ii8,'l28,846 
202,688,787 

•  •  •  • 

18.0 
13.8 

•  •   ■  • 

47 
0.0 

*  Limited  to  churches  reporting  membership. 

The  impressive  fact  which  develops  from 
inspection  of  this  table  is  the  evidence  of 
more  rapid  Roman  Catholic  growth.  It  is 
not  in  the  columns  which  are  confessedly  ap- 
proximations that  the  most  striking  increases 
occur,  but  in  those  to  be  accepted  as  substan- 
tially accurate.  In  1850  the  Protestants  con- 
tributed 96.7  per  cent,  of  organizations,  78 
per  cent,  of  membership,  and  88.9  per  cent, 
of  church  property.  In  1906  the  percentages 
were  92.1,  62,  and  74.4  respectively. 

The  changing  proportions  of  membership 
in  the  two  branches  of  Christian  faith  in 
each  1000  of  population  in  different  geo- 
graphic divisions  were  as  follows  in  1906,  as 
compared  with  1890: 


Geographical  diTisIon. 


lllil 


« 


4)  S  S 


Year.                    | 

1800. 

223 

158 

103 

811 

201 

81 

19()0. 

2A\ 
1b8 
166 

100 
822 
882 
132 

1800. 

00 
162 
814 

150 
36 
07 

186 

1006. 

Contmental  I'nlted  States 
North   Atlantic   States.. 

New  I'^n^land 

Southern  North  .\tl.nn- 
tlc  Stnto.< 1 

148 
341 
818 

218 

Southern    States 

Middle  West  States ' 

Far  West  States 

48 
138 
178 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  adherents  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  in  each  thousand  of  population  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  from  1890  to  1906  was 
much  greater  in  every  geographic  division 
than  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of 
Protestant  churches.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States  the  Roman  Catholic  communicants  in 
each  thousand  of  population  were  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Protestant  faith;  and 
in  New  England,  where  the  proportion  has 
become  two  to  one,  this  result  of  population 
change  is  very  striking. 

From  1850  to  1906  the  membership  of 


Protestant  churches  recorded  a  five-fold  in- 
crease, that  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  an 
increase  of  almost  thirteen-fold.  It  is  to  be 
seriously  doubted  whether  members  of  Prot- 
estant churches  will  ever  form  a  materially 
larger  proportion  in  each  thousand  of  totjJ 
population  than  that  shown  in  1906,  but  the 
inference  is  apparently  justified  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Romanists  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

The  North  Atlantic  States,  and  especially 
the  New  England  group,  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  stronghold  of  Catholicism, 
in  the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts 
355  persons  in  every  thousand  of  total 
population  were  reported  in  1906  as  mem- 
bers of  Roman  Catholic  churches;  in  Rhode 
Island,  400;  Connecticut,  298;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 277 ;  New  York,  278.  Some  of  these 
proportions  w^re  double  those  shown  six- 
teen years  earlier.  The  Protestant  communi- 
cants per  ICHX)  of  population  in  the  States 
mentioned  numbered  but  148  in  Massachu- 
setts, 131  in  Rhode  Island,  195  in  C6nnecti- 
cut,  149  in  New  Hampshire,  and  150  in 
New  York,  and  practically  all  showed  a 
decline  per  1000  of  total  population  from 
1890  to  1906.  With  the  continued  influx 
of  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  the  propor- 
tions here  shown  for  adherents  of  that  faith 
in  all  probability  are  steadily  increasing. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Southern  States, 
the  most  striking  charactenstic  of  which 
from  a  population  standpoint  is  the  purity  of 
the  native  stock,  continue  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism.  In  1906  in  the 
twelve  Southern  States  (exclusive  of  Loui- 
siana and  Texas)  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  per  1000  of  population  was  but  21 ; 
and  in  the  group  composed  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  the  proportion  was 
but  12.  In  North  Carolina  the  proportion 
sinks  to  the  negligible  number  of  2  per  thou- 
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sand.  The  altered  industrial  conditions  in 
the  South,  however,  are  likely  in  the  future 
to  introduce  marked  changes  in  the  propor- 
tion of  adherents  of  religious  faiths. 

THE   SOURCES  OF   PROTESTANT   AND   ROMAN 
CATHOLIC   STRENGTH 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  either  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  drawing  materially  from 
the  population  identified  by  birth  with  the 
other.  Hence  it  is  obviously  misleading  to 
regard  a  distinctly  Protestant  community  as 
a  basis  of  supply  for  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bership, and  the  converse  is  equally  true. 
What,  then,  was  the  population  base  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  upon  which  the  two 
great  branches  of  Christianity  depended  for 
support  ? 

As  already  pointed  out,  in  general  the 
original  stock  is  the  source  of  Protestant 
strength,  while  subsequent  accessions  furnish 
the  Roman  Catholics  with  their  population 
base.  Although  no  census  statistics  are  avail- 
able by  which  to  measure  the  present  number 
of  persons  descended  from  the  original  stock, 
the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  census 
publication*  that  there  is  much  justification 
for  using  the  census  returns  of  native  born 
of  native  parents  less  20  per  cent,  to  approxi- 
mate native  stock.  To  this  number  should 
be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis, 
persons  of  English,  Scotch,  German,  Scandi- 
navian, and  Dutch  birth  and  parentage. 
Such  a  computation  is  an  approximation,  but 
it  will  serve  as  a  rough  measurement  of  the 
population  from  which  the  two  faiths  can 
and  do  draw  their  support 

Such  a  computation  is  necessary,  indeed, 
at  the  present  time  to  dispel  much  popular 
misunderstanding.  In  New  England  there 
is  frequent  reference  to  the  weakness  or 
apathy  of  Protestant  churches.  It  is  not 
strange.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the 
observer  is  confronted  by  a  dense  and  active 
population  and  evidences  of  great  wealth. 
Should  not  the  Protestant  churches  be  com- 
mensurate in  number  and  influence?  Analy- 
sis, however,  reveals  the  pertinent  fact  that 
out  of  a  population  slightly  exceeding  3,000,- 
000  in  1905,  approximately  900,000  only  are 
descendants  of  the  native  stock,  and  probably 
not  over  1,000,000  persons  in  the  common- 
wealth are  available  from  which  to  draw 
membership  and  support  for  Protestant 
churches.     In  1850  the  population  of  Mas- 

•  A  Century  of  Population  Growth ;  United   States 
Census  6fflce.  1909. 


sachusetts  was  994,000,*  and  was  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  native  stock.  Hence 
the  population  source  of  supply  for  Protes- 
tantism in  the  Bay  State  in  1906  is  prac- 
tically the  same  a?  it  was  more  than  half  a 
century  ago. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  in 
such  a  complicated  analysis  there  are  so  many 
qualifying  factors  on  both  sides  that  the  fig- 
ures shown  in  the  following  table  should  be 
regarded  merely  as  approximations, — a  sig- 
nificant study  of  denominational  strength. 
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Continontnl  |  | 

United  States.,  60,515.697 

North     Atlantic!  I 

States   14.5R7.01ft' 

New  England. .  .      2,149,479 

Southern    North 

Atlantic 12,4as.439 

Southern  StatcB.,  22.273.940 

Middle   West ...  1  20.749.441 

Far  West 2,904,308 
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324 
435 

300 
372 
320 
213 


22,930.555 

523 

9,878.393 
3.786.801 

014 
500 

6.091.532 
3.492.51 5* 
7,879.372 
1.680,^75* 

686 
322 
501 
496 

*  1,000.(MH>  population  In  Louisiana  Included  as 
Itoman  I'atholic.s.  .  Estimated  noncbristians  ex- 
cluded. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  States  are  still  popu- 
lated principally  by  descendants  of  the  origi- 
nal settlers,  and  that  these  States  continued 
in  1906  to  be  the  stronghold  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  consequence  the  figures  for  the 
group  of  Southern  States  remain  practically 
the  same  as  presented  for  total  population, 
but  the  significance  of  the  table  is  revealed  in 
the  similarity  to  the  proportions  for  the 
South  shown  by  those  of  the  other  geographic 
sections  after  population  readjustment. 

The  much  greater  proportionate  support 
accorded  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  its 
constituency  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  is 
significant,  also,  that  the  comparatively  small 
Protestant  element  in  New  England  of- 
fers the  highest  proportion  of  Protestant 
communicants.  Probably  the  most  important 
fact,  however,  which  develops  from  the  con- 
struction of  this  striking  table  is  the  marked 
difference  in  the  support  contributed  in  actual 
membership  by  each  element.  About  one- 
third  of  every  thousand  persons  classed  as  of 
Protestant  affiliation  are  actually  members  of 
Protestant  church  organizations;  on  the 
other  hand  more  than  half  of  every  thousand 
persons  assumed  to  lean  toward  Roman 
Catholicism  are  members  in  that  church. 
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STATES    (aiADED)     IN    WHICH    THE     INCREASE     IN     THE     NUMBER    OF     MEMBERS     OF     ROMAN 

CATHOUC    CHURCHES    PER    EACH    THOUSAND   OF    TOTAL    POPULATION    WAS    GREATER 

THAN    THAT    OF    MEMBERS    OF    PROTESTANT   CHURCHES.     1906 


This  Study  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
eddies  of  the  mighty  immiRration  stream 
have  wrought  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
time-honored  religious  afHIiation  of  States 
and  the  nation.  The  change  in  prevailing 
religious  beliefs  in  the  United  States  in  half 
a  century  has  been  as  remarkable  as  the 
changes  in  population  and  wealth.  No  simi- 
lar movement  has  occurred  elsewhere  in  the 
world  during  the  same  period.  Communi- 
ties and  entire  States  holding  definite  and 
aggressive  religious  beliefs  handed  doivn  from 
the  earliest  Protestant  settlers  have  been  in- 
vaded by  great  throngs  of  Roman  Catholic 
immigrants  and  the  prevailing  viewpoint  has 
already  become  completely  reversed.  This 
change,  in  turn,  has  led  to  extensive  modi- 
fications of  religious  convictions,  and  much 
broadening  of  view.  In  short,  the  first  Ren- 
eral  result  of  population  change  is  a  far- 
reaching  readjustment  of  religious  beliefs  and 
affiliation  wherever  the  immigrant  has  pone. 

America  has  been  the  meeting-place,  for 
the  first  time  in  history  under  entirely  fa- 
vorable conditions,  of  the  two  great  opposing 
branches  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Prot- 
estants were  first  upon  the  ground  and  put 


into  actual  practice  the  contention  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  their  historic  origin  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  freedom  to 
worship  God  as  the  individual  conscience 
dictated.  Into  the  nation  thus  established 
have  come  great  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic 
immigrants.  In  the  p.issage  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  freer  air  of  the  republic,  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  religious  convictions  has 
been  greatly  decreased,  and  the  modifying 
effect  of  the  two  great  elements  each  upon 
the  other  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
highly  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  probably 
unique  in  the  world's  history. 

Meantime,  if  the  census  returns  are  to  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  these  influences 
have  been  at  work  in  the  manner  described 
without  affecting  the  enthusiasm  and  relig- 
ious activities  of  the  community.  In  1906 
almost  exactly  half  of  the  population  above 
the  age  of  ten  years  were  members  of  re- 
ligious bodies.  In  this  period  of  alleged  lack 
of  interest  in  things  spiritual  the  future  of 
the  republic  continues  full  of  promise  when 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  citizens  arc  identi- 
fied with  institutions  the  sole  aim  of  which 
is  to  elevate  and  benefit  the  human  race 


THE    REAL    KEY    TO    RAILROAD 

INVESTMENT  VALUES 

BY  JOHN  MOODY 

\\7  HEN  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  testified  looked  that  in  relation  to  the  capitalization 

in  court  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  the  of  the  roads  themselves,  as  reflected  by  is- 

Metropolitan   Street  Railway  litigation,   he  sues  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the  terminals  and 

made   the   statement   that   the   railroads   of  similar  tangible  values  represent  but  a  small 

America    were    enormously    overcapitalized  proportion  of  the  whole.     The  wonderful 

and  that  the  entire  outstanding  stock  issues  Pennsylvania    Railroad     terminals    in     and 

represented  "  water,"  pure  and  simple,   the  about  New  York  City  are  easily  worth  in 

only  true  values  being  reflected  by  the  issues  the  neighborhood  of  $ick),ooo,ooo.     But  to 

of  bonds.  the  Pennsylvania   Railroad   they  are  chiefly 

This  is  the  view  which  has  been  held  by  valuable  in  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  as 
a  large  proportion  of  the  American  public,  a  part  of  the  railroad  system. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  When  it  is  once  clearly  understood  that 
public  press  and  in  legislative  assemblies  that  railroad  property  is  normally  and  essentially 
not  only  do  most  of  the  railroad  stocks  repre-  property  in  motion,  and  that  its  value  de- 
sent  "  water  "  but  that  the  bond  issues  them-  pends  primarily  on  facts  connected  with 
selves  are  largely  of  the  same  nature.-  never-ceasing  action,  the  starting  point  has 

The  fundamental  error  of  this  point  of  been  found  for  arriving  at  a  true  valuation 

view  consists  in  the  notion  that  the  true  value  of  railroad  securities. 

of  the  railroad  should  be  measured  only  by  If  we  say  that  a  good  piece  of  railroad 
its  original  cost,  and  that  if  a  railroad  line  mileage,  extending  from  New  York  to  Buf- 
represented  a  given  amount  of  cash  invest-  falo,  which  cost  $2,000,000  to  construct 
ment  twenty-five  years  ago  and  has  had  no  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  overcapitalized  be- 
new  cash  capital  put  into  it  it  has  no  more  cause  it  carries  bond  and  stock  issues  aggre- 
real  value  to-day  than  it  did  at  the  date  of  gating  $150,000,000,  then  we  must  agree 
construction.  But  a  very  little  demonstra-  that  the  whole  industrial  world  i§  in  a  state 
tion  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  of  "  overcapitalization."  But  if  we  measure 
measure  the  value  of  a  railroad.  In  the  rail-  railroad  values  on  the  basis  of  operating  re- 
road  we  have  a  type  of  property  which  is  suits,  which  is  the  only  true  way  to  measure 
essentially  distinctive  and  unlike  most  other  them  at  all,  we  will  reach  a  very  different 
business  undertakings.  The  value  of  the  rail-  conclusion.  A  line  of  road  stretching  from 
road  does  not  depend  mainly  or  primarily  on  New  York  to  Buffalo,  but  which  is  not  op- 
its  cost  of  construction  or  on  the  actual  erating  railroad  trains  and  transporting  pas- 
amount  of  cash  invested  in  it.  The  property  sengers  and  freight  between  these  points  to- 
owned  by  a  railroad  is  not  like  that  owned  day,  would  be  worth  but  little  more  than  it 
by  a  department  store,  or  a  manufacturing  was  fifty  years  ago.  Whatever  increased 
concern,  or  any  other  ordinary  business  un-  value  it  might  have  now  over  that  of  i860 
dertaking.  The  normal  state  of  the  railroad  would  be  in  the  mere  right  of  way  which  it 
is  motion,  not  rest.  A  railroad  which  stopped  held.  But  under  such  conditions  it  would 
running  its  cars  would  soon  find  its  assets  not  be  a  railroad,  and  whatever  value  it 
shrinking  to  nominal  figures;  and  while  it  might  have  would  not  be  railroad  value,  but 
may  own  valuable  terminals  and  rights  of  realty  value. 

way,  yet  their  chief  value  is  usually  in  their  If,  however,  we  measure  the  value  of  the 

use  as  a  railroad  route  and  for  railroad  pur-  railroad  by  its  demonstrated  ability  to  pay 

poses,  and  nothing  else.  interest  or  dividends  on  its  issues  of  stocks 

It  is  often  said  that  the  terminal  proper-  and  bonds,  we  then  get  at  once  at  the  ker- 

ties  owned  by  modern  railroads  in  great  cities  nel  of  the  capitalization  question.     Putting 

are  assets  of  vast  and  increasing  value ;  and  our  hypothetical  railroad  to  the  test  of  the 

while  this  is  true,  the  fact  must  not  be  over-  earning  power  of  fifty  years  ago,  we  would 
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probably  find  that  on  a  capitalization  of  And  here  is  where  the  much  talked  of 
$50,000  per  mile  it  earned  hardly  6  per  cent.  "  water  "  in  railroad  capital  comes  in.  The 
But  if  we  put  the  same  line  of  road  to  the  steadily  increasing  efficiency  and  profit  pro- 
test of  its  earning  power  of  to-day,  we  would  ducing  power  of  these  great  American  rail- 
be  likely  to  find  that  on  a  capitalization  at  road  systeme  have,  of  course,  been  progress- 
least  ten  times  as  heavy  per  mile  it  might  be  ively  capitalized,  just  as  all  other  corporate 
earning  far  more  than  6  per  cent.  In  the  values  are  capitalized.  But  a  little  reflection 
year  1863  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  report-  on  the  subject  will  show  the  strength  of 
ed  a  total  gross  capitalization  (stocks  and  these  values.  Instead  of  being  "  water  "  they 
bonds)  of  about  $50,000  per  mile.  On  this  are  of  more  importance  frequently  than  the 
capital  the  net  earnings  of  that  year  were  but  physical  assets  of  the  company,  and  indeed 
little  in  excess  of  7  per  cent.  But  in  the  year  tend  to  steadily  increase  the  worth  of  the 
1907  the  same  railroad  reported  a  net  capi-  physical  property  itself, 
talization,  including  the  issues  on  its  leased  Starting  then  with  the  premise  that  rail- 
and  controlled  lines,  and  after  deducting  in-  road  capital  is  primarily  dependent  for  its 
vestments  from  its  balance  sheet,  of  some-  value  on  the  operating  results  or  earning 
thing  more  than  $148,000  per  mile.  On  the  power  of  the  property,  one  should  have  little 
latter  figure  the  total  net  income  of  the  road  difficulty  in  solving  the  question  of  actual 
in  the  year  1907  was  more  than  18  per  cent,  value  back  of  the  different  bond  and  stock 
Now,  if  we  estimate  the  capitalization  of  the  issues.  A  great  many  investors,  however,  are 
Lackawanna  on  the  basis  of  earning  power  apt  to  be  extremely  superficial  in  their  exami- 
or  net  profits  we  will  find  that  in  1863  the  nation  of  the  earning  power  or  operating  re- 
road  was  overcapitalized  to  the  extent  of  suits  of  the  railroad.  They  are  usually  satis- 
more  than  250  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  fied  with  knowing  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  figures  shown  to-day,  while  to  put  the  business  which  the  road  is  reporting  as  earned 
Lackawanna  capitalization  on  the  basis  of  after  its  operating  expenses  and  prior  charges 
that  of  1863  we  would  have  to  increase  the  are  paid,  and  they  seldom  go  into  the  question 
present-day  figure  to  over  $420,000  per  mile,  of  analyzing  in  any  way  the  operating  costs, 
or  nearly  three  times  the  present'net  capitali-  If  the  railroad  is  this  year  reporting  8  per 
zation.  cent,  earned  on  its  stocks  where  last  year  it 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  growth  reported  but  6  per  cent.,  they  immediately 
in  value  of  a  given  railroad  over  a  long  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earning  ca- 
period  has  more  direct  relation  to  changes  pacity  of  the  property  has  increased  substan- 
in  earning  capacity  than  anything  else.  And  tially,  and,  therefore,  that  their  investment  is 
there  are  always  two  important  factors  growing  rapidly  in  value, 
which  vitally  influence  this  earning  capacity.  Now  this  conclusion  may  or  may  not  be 
One  of  these  is  the  general  increase  from  correct.  The  mere  fact  that  the  net  earn- 
decade  to  decade  in  the  population  and  ings  of  the  road  are  increasing  is  no  con- 
wealth  producing  capacity  of  the  territory  elusive  proof  that  the  company  is  really 
through  which  the  railroad  runs.  The  other  making  more  money.  It  may  be  earning  far 
is  the  development  of  efficiency  in  the  opera-  less  than  was  formerly  the  case,  notwith- 
tion  of  the  property  itself.  A  good  illustra-  standing  the  fact  that  an  apparently  more 
tion  of  a  railroad  system  which  has  received  favorable  result  is  being  shown  through  the 
a  large  measure  of  benefit  in  both  respects  curtailment  of  operating  costs.  And  even 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  is  shown  though  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroad  are 
in  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  also  increasing  to  a  substantial  extent,  this 
Fe.  This  property  has  been  exceedingly  is  no  definite  indication  that  the  road  is  mak- 
fortunate  in  the  unusual  growth  and  devel-  ing  more  money. 

opment  of  its  territory  since  1898,  and  has  To  determine  whether  a  railroad  is  in  a 
also  had  the  advantage  of  exceptionally  ef-  healthy  state  and  legitimately  earning  the 
ficient  operating  management.  This  man-  amount  of  profit  which  it  is  reporting,  or 
agement  has  continuously  set  in  motion  which  it  may  be  paying  out  in  dividends,  one 
methods  for  developing  new  types  of  traffic,  must  confine  his  investigation,  first  of  all, 
tapping  new  territory,  and  so  handling  the  to  the  operating  expenses  of  the  property, 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  business  as  to  Operating  expenses  are,  broadly  speaking,  di- 
show  a  substantial  or  growing  margin  of  vided  into  two  parts:  the  cost  of  running  the 
profit  on  all  the  new  business  developed  from  trains  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prop- 
year  to  year.  erty.    The  latter  cost  is  the  vital  thing. 
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Because  of  the  fact  that  railroad  values  ing  expenses  radically  as  the  gross  business 
are  based  so  completely  on  operating  results,  fell  off,  but  found  it  imperatively  necessary 
and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  railroad  de-  to  borrow  immense  sums  oh  short-time  notes 
pends  on  the  constant  wearing  out  of  the  at  high  rates  of  interest  to  keep  themselves 
property,   the  maintenance  expenses  assume   afloat. 

very  great  importance.  Even  the  ordinary  On  the  other  hand,  those  properties  which 
business  man  in  any  commercial  line  cannot  had  followed  a  liberal  maintenance  policy 
keep  his  business  going  on  an  economical  and  had  spent  large  sums  on  developing  the 
basis  unless  his  methods  are  progressive  and  efficiency  of  operation  were  in  a  position 
up  to  date ;  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  it  can  quickly  to  curtail  general  operating  expenses 
be  said  that  no  railroad  can  retain,  not  to  by  cutting  down  maintenance  costs  for  a  sea- 
mention  increase,  its  earning  capacity  unless  son  to  a  very  pronounced  extent,  and  doing 
its  property  is  maintained  at  a  definite  stand-  this  without  really  depreciating  the  condition 
ard  of  efficiency.  The  great  Pennsylvania  of  the  properties.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
Railroad  system  owes  much  of  its  success  as  kind  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pa- 
a  profit-producing  organization  to  the  liberal  cific  Railroad.  Here  the  management  was 
policy  followed  in  the  maintenance,  at  a  high  enabled  to  cut  the  maintenance  costs  almost 
standard,  of  both  its  roadway  and  equipment,  in  two,  and,  because  of  the  efficient  condition 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  other  great  of  the  operating  department  as  a  whole,  the 
and  successful  properties,  like  the  Lake  Shore,  transportation  costs  themselves  were  the 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Union  Pacific,  and   more  easily  curtailed. 

the  Atchison ;  they  have,  in  all  cases,  for  a  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  fur- 
long series  of  years,  followed  a  definite  roI-  ther  the  vital  importance  to  the  holders  of 
icy  of  maintaining  the  physical  condition  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  examining  the  mainte- 
their  lines  at  a  high  standard.  As  a  result  nance  policies  of  the  railroads.  In  the  in- 
of  this,  practically  all  of  these  roads  are  able  stances  cited  the  methods  followed  by  the 
to  make  a  more  healthy  showing  and  report  different  companies  have  had  a  most  direct 
a  more  substantial  net  profit  per  unit  of  ef-  influence  on  the  values  of  the  stock  and  bond 
fort  than  lines  which  have  paid  less  atten-  issues,  and  the  investor  who  has  estimated 
tion  to  maintenance  costs.  the  value  of  his  holdings  during  the  recent 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  physical  depressed  period  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
condition  of  a  railroad  bears  directly  on  the  maintenance  expenses  of  the  properties  has 
value  of  the  road's  securities, — not  for  a  brief  avoided  many  of  the  pitfalls  which  the  more 
season  only,  but  for  all  time.  Where  the  superficial  holder  has  fallen  into, 
policy  has  been  followed  of  spending  as  lit-  It  should  be  further  said  that  in  order  to 
tie  money  as  possible  on  the  "  up-keep  "  of  examine  intelligently  the  maintenance  costs 
the  property,  while  the  net  earnings  may  for  of  a  given  railroad  property  the  figures 
a  brief  season  seem  very  favorable,  yet  when  should  be  watched  not  for  one  or  two  years 
a  setback  comes  in  general  business  prosperity  only  but  for  a  series  of  years.  As  in  other 
the  company  is  usually  not  only  in  no  posi-  things,  results  in  railroading  are  relative,  and 
tion  to  curtail  its  operating  costs  or  cut  down  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  them  only  in 
its  expense  items,  but  is  obliged  to  go  into  relation  to  results  shown  on  other  properties, 
the  money  market  and  borrow  funds  to  Therefore,  in  examining  the  maintenance 
carry  it  through  the  hard  times.  Because  of  figures  of  his  railroad,  the  investor  should  in 
the  low  standard  of  maintenance  followed  its  all  cases  compare  them  intelligently  with  the 
other  operating  costs  remain  more  rigid  than  figures  shown  by  similar  properties  in  simi- 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  and  have  prob-  lar  territory  or  carrying  similar  kinds  of 
ably  ranged  all  ^long  at  higher  figures  than  transportation.  If  the  average  holder  of  rail- 
might  have  been  necessary  under  other  con-  road  stocks  and  bonds  would  uniformly  seek 
ditions.  This  was  exactly  the  situation  in  for  this  key  to  the  value  of  his  holdings,  a 
which  many  large  railroads  found  themselves  great  advance  would  be  made  in  knowledge 
when  the  depression  of  1907  set  in.  They  not  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  railroad  se- 
only  found  it  impossible  to  cut  down  operat-  curity  issues  as  a  whole. 


DO  TRUSTS  MAKE   HIGH   PRICES? 

BY  JEREMIAH   W.   JENKS 

(Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  Cornell  University) 

'T'HE  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  73  -\-.     One  exception  to  these  prices  seem^ 

'*'      during  the  last  few  years  has  attract-  to  be  sugar,  coflEee,  and  tea,  a  decrease  due 

cd  the  attention  of  the  public  and  has  led  to  to  special  causes, 

investigation  of  the  causes  of  this  increase  on  pricks. 

the  part  ot  many  people.      Some  ascribe   the  Basis,  100.    Average  per  cent,  prices  from  1867-1^77. 

change  chiefly  to  the  tariflE;  others  to  the  i89o_ioo6^.^^i)07^_iim 

increased  output  of  gold;  others  to  the  trusts,  Vegetable  food  (com,  etc.)..03       62       bo       70 

,1  ^  u-      -•  /  •<..  1        ^u         »       Animal  food   (meat,  etc) 73         89         88         89 

the  great  combinations  of  capital;  others  to    sugar,  coffee,  and  tea 59       46       48       48 

similar  associations  of  retail  dealers;  and  so  yH^J^^i^^^//// ' '//"/[] — H      joi      107       89 

on.     There' seems  to  be  little  agreement  as  Textiles  .'.'.'. '.'/.'. ','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.54       80       77       62 

to  the  causes  that  are  the  most  fundamental  To?ai'^mreria'il!': ! .' !  .* ! '. .' ! '.  '.to       It       11       74 

and  perhaps  still  less  as  to  the  effect  of  any    «rand  total 61       77       so       73 

one  of  these  important  causes  named.  The   reason   for   this   general   rise   in   all 

Exonomic  society  is  extremely  complicat-  products  the  world  over  cannot  be  due  to 

ed ;  Its  members  work  from  so  many  different  any  local  cause  like  a  tariff  or  a  combina- 

motivcs  and  upon  so  many  different  people  tion    of   manufacturers.      The   cause   must 

that  it  is  always  difficult  to  determine  with  be  more  fundamental  and  general  and  can 

any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cause  of  any  so-  be  only  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  money 

dal  act.     In  most  cases  not  one  but  several  material,   gold,   in  which  prices  are  stated 

contributing  causes  unite  to  bring  about  any  as  compared  with  commodities.     Since  1896 

social  change.     It  is  probable  that  several  the  annual   gold   production   of   the   world 

causes  have  contributed  to  the  increase  in  has  more  than   doubled,  while  the  annual 

prices.     It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  study  world's  coinage   has   increased   to   an   even 

some  of  these  causes  in  detail,  and  I  propose  greater  extent.    The  result  of  such  coinage, 

to  inquire  to  what  extent  this  increase  in  of  course,   is  that  money,   the  measure  of 

prices  can  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  prices,    has   been,  rapidly    cheapening.      In 

the  trusts.                                         -  other  words,  on   account  of  the   increased 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  advance  quantity  of  gold  on  hand,  people  are  willing 

in  prices  has  not  been  confined  to  the  United  to  give  more  of  it  for  a  fixed  quantity  of 

States,  but  has  been  world-wide.    Moreover,  goods.   Prices  have  risen.   Of  course  through- 

thc  increase  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  out  this  period  there  have  been  many  minor 

line  of  industry,  but  has  been,  with  here  and  fluctuations  in  prices  due  to  special  causes, 

there  an  exception,  general,  and  therefore  it  and   prices  of  different  products,  owing  to 

b  due  to  causes  that  are  practically  univer-  local  conditions  of  production,  have  not  in- 

sal.    Sauerbeck's  tables  of  world  prices,  pub-  creased   in  the  same   ratio,  but  the  under- 

lished  by  the  Royal    Statistical   Society   in  lying  influence  has  been  felt  with  the  result 

England,  show  a  decided  increase  in  prices  shown. 

during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  an  in-  But  the  trusts  have  also  had  their  influ- 

creasc  that  had  been  preceded  by  a  decrease  ence,  and  this  influence  is  worth  some  de- 

cxtcnding  over  a  period  of  some  eighteen  or  tailed  study. 

twenty  years  from  about   1872.     This  de-  In  order  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of 

crease,  again,  had  been  preceded  by  a  rise  in  this  influence  of  the  trusts  upon   prices  a 

prices  from  1849  or  1850.     The  following  study  must  be  made  of  special   articles, — 

brief  table    taken    from    the    Congressional  some  made  by  trusts,  some  made  by  inde- 

^^f orJ  of  January  31,  1 9 10,  shows  the  rela-  pendent   competitors.     A   study   of   a   few 

live  per  cent,   of  prices  at.  different  times  such  articles  will  enable  us  to  reach  some 

throught)ut  this  period,    k  shows  practically  reasonable   conclusions.     But   before   citing 

an  increase  in  prices  in  all  lines  of  products  figures  we  may  ask  what  the  conditions  of 

from  the  year  1896  to  the  present  time,  the  modern  business  would  lead  us  to  expect, 

general  average  increase  being  from  61   to  The  organizers  of  great  industrial  com- 
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binations  have  usually  asserted  that  they 
expect  through  the  savings  which  could  be 
made  by  combination  to  produce  at  much 
les^  cost  than  had  been  possible  under  a  sys- 
tem of  competition,  with  its  many  wastes. 
They  claim  that  the  trusts  make  large  sav- 
ings in  freight  charges,  in  running  the  best 
plants  at  full  capacity  while  closing  those  less 
favorably  equipped  or  situated,  in  the  more 
advantageous  distribution  of  material  and 
orders  so  as  to  save  labor,  in  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  the  ability  of  experts  and  of 
superintendents  by  giving  to  each  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  his  full  time  on  work  for 
which  he  is  best  equipped,  in  doing  away 
with  competitive  advertising,  with  useless 
duplication  of  selling  agents,  and  of  other 
classes  of  a  labor  force,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  It  has,  indeed,  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  some  of  these  savings  can  be 
made  by  a  wisely  managed  combination  un- 
der many  conditions,  so  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction may  be  in  many  instances  considera- 
bly decreased. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  Been  estab- 
lished in  certain  cases  that,  although  the 
trust  manufacturers  might  produce  more 
cheaply  than  their  competitors,  they  have 
not  always  found  it  advisable  to  reduce  their 
selling  price  to  an  extent  corresponding  to 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  production.  In- 
stead, they  have  increased  their  prices. 

In  other  cases  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  the  managers  of  some  of  the  larger 
combinations  that  it  is  good  policy  not  to 
exploit  the  public  too  far  by  pushing  prices 


very  high,  even  when  monopolistic  power 
would  permit  such  action,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  high  prices  call  in  new  competi- 
tors, who  in  turn  must  be  bought  off  or 
whose  lower  prices  must  be  met  at  considera- 
ble loss.  Some  of  the  larger  combinations, 
therefore,  have  thought  it  wise  to  maintain 
reasonable  prices,  so  low  that  they  would 
not  tempt  many  competitors  into  the  field, 
being  thus  satisfied  with  good  profits  that 
were  steady  instead  of  with  first  high  profits 
and  then  low  profits  or  none  at  all. 

Again,  the  trusts  have  sometimes  fixed 
prices  at  a  certain  rate  and  maintained  them 
steady  under  changing  conditions  and  vary- 
ing costs  of  production,  thus  securing  the 
confidence  of  customers,  producers  in  other 
lines,  and  of  the  public.  To  steady  prices 
has  seemed  to  be  the  object  rather  than  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  securing  high 
prices. 

Let  us  note  how  the  principles  of  trust 
management  just  mentioned  are  shown  in 
special  cases:  The  lines  A,  B,  and  C  on  Dia- 
gram I  show  respectively  the  price  per  pound 
in  New  York  of  raw  sugar  (96  degrees 
centrifugal),  refined  sugar  (granulated), 
and  the  difference  in  price  between  these 
two,  the  so-called  margin.  This  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  the  margin,  represents,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  refining  plus  the  profit  to  the  refiners. 
It  will  be  noted  that  at  certain  periods  this 
margin  has  increased  from  about  half  a  cent 
a  pound  to  as  much  as  a  cent  and  more  per 
pound.     From   testimony   given   before  the 
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(A.  Refined  sugar  (granulated),  per  pound.    B.  Raw  sugar   (OB**  centrifugal),   por   pouLd. 
^  tween  raw  and  refined  sugar) 
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(A.  Steel  rails,  per  ton.     B.  Pig  Iron  (Bessemer),  per  ton.     C.   Margin  between  pig  iron  and  steel  rails. 

D.  White  oak,  per  500  feet     E.     Hemlock,  per  500  feet) 


Industrial  Commission  jt  is  reasonably  well 
known  that  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  is  not 
far  removed  from  one-half  a  cent  a  pound. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  so-called  sugar  trust,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  in 
1887,  this  margin  under  fierce  competition 
had  reached  a  point  not  far  from  one-half 
a  cent  a  pound.  Immediately  after  the  or- 
ganization the  margin  increased.  This  in- 
crease doubtless  did  not  mean  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  refining,  but  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  profits.  The  margin  remained 
at  more  than  a  cent  a  pound  until  late  in 
1889,  when  some  important  competing  re- 
fineries were  started  by  Claus  Spreckels  in 
Philadelphia.  As  the  result  of  this  new 
competition,  lasting  over  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years,  the  margin  fell  again  to  not 
much  above  half  a  cent.  When  Spreckels 
sold  out  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  in  February,  1892,  the  margin  in- 
creased at  once,  showing  another  large 
profit.  In  the  years  from  1898  to  1900 
again  there  was  vigorous  competition,  led 
mainly  by  Arbuckle  Brothers  and  Claus 
Doscher,  assisted  by  one  or  tw^o  others.  The 
margin  again  dropped,  as  will  be  noticed, 
to  not  much  above  a  half  a  cent'  a  pound, 
when,  apparently  on  account  of  some  under- 
standing reached  among  the  different  com- 
petitors, the  margin  was  again  increased  to 
nearly  a  cent  a  pound,  where  with  only  minor 
fluctuations  it  has  since  remained.  The  cause 
of  the  late  fall  in  margins  I  do  not  know. 
Possibly  the  late  revelations  regarding  the 
business  methods  of  the  trust  and  the  Gov- 
ernment prosecutions  may  be  the  cause. 
Whether  this  increase  in  the  margin  was 


justified  or  not  need  not  here  be  considered 
at  length.  It  is  certain  that  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  trust  the  competition  had 
been  very  fierce  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  refiners  of  the  country,  eighteen  out 
of  about  forty,  had  gone  into  bankruptcy.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  dividends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Company  have  been 
steadily  high,  due  presumably  mainly  to  the 
large  profits  made  by  manufacturing,  per- 
haps, in  part,  to  methods  much  less  worthy 
than  are  now  being  exposed  in  the  courts.  The 
point  to  be  noted,  however,  is  that  the  course 
of  prices  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  trust 
had  the  power  to  increase  prices  and  did  in- 
crease prices  quite  materially  beyond  those 
which  existed  when  there  was  open  and  ef- 
fective competition. 

The  influence  of  a  combination  upon 
prices  is  shown  in  a  somewhat  different,  but 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  way  in  the  price  of 
steel  rails.  If  one  regards  the  price  of  steel 
rails  on  the  diagram  (Diagram  II,  Line  A), 
one  sees  the  remarkable  change  after  the 
year  1901.  From  1902  to  date  the  price  has 
remained  absolutely  fixed  at  $28  a  ton.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  strongest  demand  in  1905, 
1906,  and  1907  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
steel  manufacturers  to  supply  the  demand., 
Consumers  would  have  been  ready  to  pay 
prices  far  above  those  asked  could  they  have 
been  assured  of  prompt  delivery,  but  the  com- 
bination refused  to  increase  its  prices  of  either 
rails  or  structural  steel,  saying  that  it  was  a 
better  policy  to  be  satisfied  with  good  profits, 
to  develop  the  country  by  maintaining  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  to  assure  the  stability  of 
trade  by  steady  prices  than  to  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  make  the  highest  profit  possible 
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in  times  of  emergency.  Although  tlie  dia- 
gram cannot  show  a  margin  that  so  accurate- 
ly represents  actual  business  conditions  as 
does  the  diagram  representing  sugar,  it  still 
indicates  in  general  the  situation.  The  dia- 
gram shows  that  they  maintained  the  rate 
with  the  margin  of  cost  plus  profit  (Line  C) 
steadily  decreasing  for  four  years,  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  material.  Following  the  same 
policy,  exhibited,  however,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  after  the  crash  of  1907,  when  de- 
mand fell  off  and  smaller  producers  began  to 
reduce  their  prices,  the  Steel  Corporation 
still  maintained  its  open  rates  and  doubtless 
through  most  of  the  period  its  real  rates  at 
the  prices  fixed  before  the  crisis,  with  profits 
high  on  the  lessened  number  of  sales  actually 
made,  until  finally  in  February,  1909,  owing 
to  the  very  strong  pressure,  though  the  price 
of  rails  was  maintained,  it  abandoned  its  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  some  of  its  products  and  met 
its  smaller  competitors  until  it  again  obtained 
control  of  the  market.     In  this  instance  we 


ree  the  combination  first  holding  prices  down 
below  the  rate  to  which  they  beyond  question 
would  have  gone  under  a  system  of  general 
competition ;  and  in  the  second  place  we  note 
the  maintenance  of  high  prices,  inasmuch  as 
its  smaller  rivals  could  not  fully  supply  the 
lYiarket.  The  power  of  the  combination  is 
shown  about  as  strongly  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited,  as  in  the 
case  earlier  of  the  whisky  trust,  also  appar- 
ently at  certain  periods,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  of  the  wire-nail  pool  and  others, 
to  show  that  industrial  combinations,  the 
trusts,  can  within  considerable  limits  dom- 
inate the  market  and  fix  prices,  sometimes  to 
their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic; sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  wisely  in 
the  long  run,  to  the  maintenance  of  steady 
prices  at  reasonable  rates  not  detrimental  to 
the  public. 

A  study  of  Diagram  III,  showing  the 
course  of  prices  of  cattle,  of  beef,  of  hides,  of 
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DIAGRAM    III 


19^ 


(A.  Shoes,  per  Vi  dozen  pairs.     W.  Lcutber,  per  20  square  feet.     C.  Hides,  per  100  pounds.     D.  Beef,  per 
100  pounds.    E.  Cattle  on  tbe  hoof,  per  100  pounds.     F.  Margin  between  cattle  and  beef) 
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DIAGRAM    IV 


(A.  Wheat,  per  bushel.     B.  Wool  blankets,  per  pound.     O.  Wool,  per  pound.      I).  Sheeting,   per   10   yards. 

E.  Cottoh,  per  5  pounds.     F.     Margin  between  wool  and  blankets) 


leather,  of  shoes,  shows  interesting  facts 
along  somewhat  different  lines.  Much  has 
been  said  with  reference  to  the  beef  trjust 
and  its  influence  upon  prices.  .It  will  be 
noted  from  the  diagrams  that,  although  there 
have  been  at  times  high  margins  between  the 
cost  of  cattle  (Line  E)  and  the  cost  of  beef 
(Line  D),  the  margin  in  1908  being  especial- 
ly high,  with  a  decline  in  1909,  the  prices  of 
the  two  have,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  corre- 
spond quite  strongly.  The  combination  has 
largely  followed  the  price  of  its  raw  ma- 
terial, which  is  not  controlled  by  a  trust. 
The  price  of  cattle  has  been  forced  up  by 
restricted  grazing  land,  compelling  the  feed- 
ing of  corn,  which  has  also  increased  in 
price  from  the  greater  demand,  higher  cost 
of  production,  and  limited  supply. 

The  price  of  hides,  with  its  remarkable 
fluctuafions,  affected  in  part  by  special  con- 
ditions, perhaps  by  the  tariff,  have  not  been 
followed  so  closely,  although  the  changes 
may  be  noticed  in  the  price  of  leather,  and 
that  again,  but  not  closely,  in  the  variations 
in  the  price  of  shoes.  Shoes,  however,  hav- 
ing their  prices  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
pendent upon  trade-marks,  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  very  closely  the  fluctuations 


in  the  prices  of  hides  or  leather,  although  the 
decided  increase  of  late  years  has  tended  also 
to  increase  the  price  df  shoes. 

The  very  great  fluctuations  (Diagram 
IV)  in  the  prices  of  cotton  (Line  E),  of 
wheat  (Line  A),  of  wool  (Line  C),  of  lum- 
ber (Diagram  II,  Lines  D  and  E),  and  in 
fact  of  many  other  articles,  only  slightly  if 
at  all  controlled  by  trusts,  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  influence  of  the  trusts 
is  to  be  considered  detrimental.  A  steady 
price  is  desirable.  The  diagrams  show  great 
unsteadiness  in  most  competitive  prices,  and 
in  practically  all  cases  a  noteworthy  increase. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  just  to  compare  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials 
like  wheat  or  cotton  with  those  of  cer- 
tain manufactured  products,  such  as  shoes 
or  steel  rails  or  even  sugar,  because,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  raw  materials  for  which 
there  is  an  enormous  but  a  steady  and  insis- 
tent demand,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  production  is  very  largely  depen- 
dent upon  the  seasons,  the  variations  in  supply 
are  so  large  that  there  must  be  very  great 
fluctuations  inj)rices.  The  supply  of  steel  is 
in  no  such  sense  dependent  upon  changes  of 
season  or  other  fortuitous  influences.     Fron) 
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the  nature  of  such  farm  products  as  those  has  lately  called  attention  to  local  combina^ 

named,  though  a  trust  might  control  prices  tions  of  retail  dealers  who  have  possibly  an 

in  certain  lines,  say  fruit,  it  could  hardly  even  greater  influence  upon  the  cost  of  living, 

hold  prices  down  in  case  of  a  crop  failure,  Although  as  yet  there  are  no  trustworthy  sta- 

nor   maintain   them    if   the   crop   were   un-  tistics  on  a  large  scale  that  can  enable  us  to 

precedcntedly  large.  prove  such  a  general  influence,  personal  ob- 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  noted  not  servation  in  different  localities  confirms  his 
merely  from  the  prices  first  quoted  in  statement.  In  small  towns  and  cities  the 
the  table,  but  also  from  the  course  of  butchers  and  grocers  often  have  associations 
prices  illustrated  in  the  diagrams,  that  the  to  promote  their  common  interests,  and  it  is 
general  trend  of  prices  of  most  products  known  that  in  some  instances  at  least  their 
since  1895  or  1896  has  been  strongly  upward,  activity  goes  to  the  extent  of  influencing  city 
This  increase  is  doubtless  primarily  due  to  councils  to  place  difliculties  in  the  way  of 
the  depreciation  in  the  relative  value  of  competitors  from  outlying  towns,  and  even 
gold,  owing  to  its  greatly  increased  produc-  to  agreements  upon  retail  prices.  It  is  much 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  easier  to  secure  statistics  on  matters  that 
course  of  prices  of  special  articles  shows  that  affect  the  whole  country,  such  as  the  whole- 
a  great  industrial  combination  like  the  sale  prices  asked  by  the  great  combinations; 
American  Sugar  Refining  G)mpany  or  the  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  a 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  the  careful  study  of  retail  prices  made  in,  say. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  controls  a  one  hundred  different  localities  in  various 
large  percentage  of  the  entire  output,  may  parts  of  the  country,  together  with  the  mar- 
exert  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  mar-  gin  of  profit  and  cost  of  selling  between 
ket  in  the  way  of  either  increasing  or  lessen-  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  would  show  an 
ing  the  prices  or  of  steadying  them.  influence  not  less  than  that  exerted  by  the 

The  diagrams  also  show  that  in  certain  great  trusts, 
instances  at  least  the  combinations  have  in-  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  these  local  com- 
creased  these  prices  beyond  competitive  rates,  binations  would  account  to  some  extent  not 
and  presumably  in  some  cases  beyond  what  merely  for  high  prices  but  also  for  increased 
would  be  considered  rates  sufficient  to  pro-  prices,  as  the  growth  and  influence  of  such 
duce  a  fair  profit.  But  it  shows  equally  organizations  seem  to  be,  relatively  speaking, 
well  that  in  certain  cases  the  combinations  recent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  invcstiga- 
have  felt  it  wise  to  hold  prices  down  and  to  tions  to  be  undertaken  by-  Congress  will  not 
maintain  steadiness  of  prices  throughout  overlook  this  important  factor, 
great  changes  of  demand.  Since  a  number  Much,  too,  has  been  said  about  the  middle- 
of  the  great  trusts  were  formed  before  the  men  as  a  cause  of  the  increased  prices, 
general  rise  in  prices  began,  and  since  their  Doubtless  their  profits  add  to  the  cost  of 
policy  of  exploitation  of  the  consumer  has  living.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
usually  been  greatest  at  the  bej^inning,  we  thinking  that  their  profits  are  increasing.  It 
could,  indeed,  not  say  that  the  late  increase  is  rather  to  be  observed  that,  largely  through 
in  prices  is  due  to  them,  even  though  they  the  influence  of  the  trusts,  the  tendency  is 
have  exerted  steadily  some  influence  toward  strongly  toward  more  direct  contact  between 
making  some  prices  high.  The  general  con-  the  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
elusion  rnust  be  that  the  late  great  general  The  question  remains  whether  it  is  possi- 
increase  in  prices  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  ble  or  desirable  to  prevent  combinations  of 
trusts,  especially  the  prices  that  mainly  affect  both  types  from  holding  this  power  which 
the  cost  of  living,  though  they  are  probably  they  may  exercise  for  either  the  benefit  or  in- 
responsible  for  a  small  part  of  it.  The  dia-  jury  of  the  public.  It  is  probably  wise  at  the 
grams  taken  as  a  whole  bear  out  this  general  present  stage  of  progress  for  the  public  so  to 
conclusion,  as  well  as  the  assertion  that  the  make  its  laws  and  enforce  them  that  the 
trusts  may  and  do  influence  the  prices  of  exact  condition  regarding  production  and 
their  products  somewhat  and  in  certain  cases  profits  may  be  promptly  known  by  the  pub- 
materially.  lie  and  by  the  Government,  so  that  if  this 

By  "  trusts  and  industrial  combinations "  power   is    misused    people   may    readily   see 

one  ordinarily  means  the  great  corporations  where  and  how  the  abuses  have  arisen  and 

whose^  operations  are  national,  even  world-  may  learn  how  promptly  to  apply  the  needed 

wide  in  extent,  and  the  statistical  data  given  remedy.     The  remedy  will  be  found  when 

refer  to  them.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  facts  are  clearly  shown. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


DO    THE    GERMAN-AMERICANS   DICTATE  OUR 

FOREIGN  POLICY? 

AN  extraordinarily  frank  statement  of  the  maintains,  that  the  League  "  can  absolutely 

alleged  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Ger-  enforce  this  demand." 

mans  in  the  United  States,— at  least  so  far  i^^  ^^^  ^^^y^^^  ^^ters  belong  almost  entirely 

as  they  are  expressed  m  that  important  or-  to  the  Republican  p^rty.    Should  these  two  mil- 

ganization,  the  German-American  National  lion  German  electors,  dissatisfied  with  the  atti- 

League,— is  given  in  a   rece"ht  issue  of   the  tude  of  that  party  toward  Germany,  break  away 

Ti          '    t       ¥  r   t  "  1         ^L           •          or  irom  it  at  any  time,  it  would  mean  the  defeat 

Preusstsche   Jahrbucher,   the   serious    Berlin  ^f  ^he  Republican  Presidential  candidate.    This 

review,   by   Dr.  William  Weber,  a  clergy-  calculation  is  so  clear  and  convincing  that  the 

man  of  Allegheny,  Pa.  dominant   Republican  party   will   never   initiate 

This    writer    sets    forth    the    text   of    his  ?"  inimical  policy  to  Germany  to  please  Eng- 

,..,^              ^i_^         AiA         •  land, — at  least  as  long  as  the  German-American 

thesis  m  the  statement  that  an  Anglo-Ameri-  National    League   remains   a   solidly  organized 

can  alliance  against  Germany  is  impossible,  body. 

r°Vr  ^"«'"^=,i')  Historic  considerations  p^,;^;^^,  i„fl„ence.  however,  is  aluavs  a 

forbid  such  an  alliance ;  (2)  the  balance  of  reductive  thing,  and  has  led  many  a  Rood 

power  which  the  German-American  element  ^^„   j^^^  dangerous  waters,  continues  Dr. 

of  our  population   is  capable  of  exercising  ^y^i,^     sententiously. 
puts  any  such  alliance  out  or  the  question. 

Hedcites  the   figures  of  recent   Presidential  /^^.^^^^  ^^^^  meeting  of  the  Uague  a  n umber 

d^.        .       J                      .          ,    ^                   /  I  *^>    things  were  debated  and  determined  which 

ections  and   goes  on,  m  substance,  as  fol-  j,„^j  j^^  more  far-sighted  friends  with  concern. 

lows:  .  The  ship  subsidy  question,  for  example,  might 
The  German-American  National  League,  very  well  have  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
with  Dr.  Hexamer,  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  ^^^  great  parties.  Anti-prohibition,  a  friendly 
11  ^  j'*.^ui^  s.  American  policy  toward  Germany,  and  the  pro- 
head,  counts,  according  to  the  last   reports,  ^^^^^^  of   German   instruction   are  quite   suf- 

2,000,000  members,  who  are  all  American  ficient   problems.     Should   there  be   any  clash 

citizens  and  voters.  with  either  party  on  any  of  these  questions  the 

The   main   object   of   this   League    is,    he  members  of  the  League  would  present  a  united 

^  n           L       1  I       *             u  ^         u'lTv  front;  while  a  falling  out  on  some  minor  pomt, 

tells  us  frankly,  to  combat  prohibition.  ^^^^  ^s  the  ship  subsidy  question,  would  but 

That  is  to  say,  to  represent  the  interests  of  lead    to   the   discomfiture   of    the   leaders;    the 

the  breweries,  distilleries,  and  saloons.    This  is.  members  would  not  follow  their  guidance.     It 

to  be  sure,  no  lofty  ideal  aim,  but  it  absolutely  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  how  hard  it  is  to 

secures  the  League  the  requisite  ready  money  induce  a  man  to  forsake  his  party, 

for  its  propaganda,  as  well  as  zealous  workers  r«,    ^    ^i        i-x              ^'             ^       'mi 

in    every   quarter    and   comer   of    the    United  ^hat    the    Democratic  ^  party    will    per- 

States  who  labor  for  the  League  not  only  for  chance  seek  to  attract  to  itself  the  elements 

the  sake  of  an  ideal,  but  for  their  daily  bread.  of  the  Republican  party  friendly  to  England 

This  union,  however,  we  are  told  further,  ^y  a  policy  favorable   to  that  country  the 

outside  of  its  anti-prohibition  fight,  stands  German     writer    considers    a    contingency 

also   for   "  all    the   German   ideal   aims   to  "  q"»te  inconceivable." 

.which  a  loyal  American  dtizen  of  German  The  mass  of  the  Democratic  voters  in   the 

extraction  may,  and   naturally  does,  cling."  Northern  States  are  Irish, — almost  as  numerous 

This  secures  it  the  good  will  and  co-operation  ^^  \Yl  Ge""a"s,-who  since  the  time  of  Crom- 

of  such  circles  also  as  do  not  specially  concern  ^^".  have  been  animated  by  the  bitterest  hatred 

themselves   about   the   question   of   prohibition.  f^^Jt?'^?^-^,  ?"c^^*!^-  Jhe  Irish  who  emigrated 

But  foremost  among  such  ideal  strivings  is  the  ^'''}u\}^'''^^^X'u^^''  brought  this  inborn  hatred 

maintenance    of   peacC   between    Germany   and  with  them  and  bequeathed  it  to  their  American 

the   United   States.     The  League  has,  in   fact,  ^^^scendants       They    and    their    children    will 

already  decisively  and  officially  expressed  itself  ^l^^refore,  always  be  determined  opponents  of 

to  this  eflfect,-under  no  circumstances  an  alii-  ^"   ^T^^^S^"   P^^^^y  which   should   secure  any 

ance  with   England  against  Germany.  ^^fF^^i    privileges    to    their    hereditary    enemy. 

r^^       n                        J                     r  •           .  T"^^  feeling  of  the  Irish  is  all  the  more  impor- 

Ihe    figures    quoted    prove,    this    writer  tant  since  they  are  endowed  with  pre-eminent 
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political  talents.  They  assured  the  German-  The  senseless  courting  of  the  friendship  of 
American  National  League,  moreover,  of  their  the  United  States,  into  which  several  influential 
support  at  once  when  the  question  of  an  Anglo-  Englishmen  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  mis- 
American  alliance  against  Germany  began  to  led,  must  rather  be  characterized  as  a  gratify- 
be  discussed.  ing  symptom.  The  English  apparently  renounce 
The  German  Empire,  therefore,  has  not  the  idea  of  engaging  Germany  single-handed, 
the  slightest  reason  to  be  concerned  about  ^"^  that  guarantees  general  peace  For  Ger- 
-.u  -.J^*.  J  r-.u  TT'^jc*.*  •  many  needs  no  war  m  order  to  afford  her  trans- 
the  attitude  of  the  United  btates  in  a  war  ^^^ine  commerce  and  her  colonies  a  chance  of 

conjured  up  by  England.  prosperous  development. 


BETTER   FARMING   TO   UPBUILD  THE  NEW 

SOUTH 

**  A  VITAL  revolution  in  the  farming  The  ignorant  negro  in  the  South  to-day  is  a 
economy  of  the  South,  if  it  is  ac-  great  economic  burden.  .  .  .  I  do  not  know 
tually  occurring,  is  necessarily  carrying  with  ^hat  we  are  going  to  do  with  him.  I  do  know 
;••  oil  <,.#..»,-o  Q^.i.K..^r.  ««i,V.Vo  or,^  C^7.*K«^«  ^"^*  w«  "^"s^  either  frame  a  scheme  Of  educa- 
it  all  future  Southern  politics  and  Southern  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^aining  that  will  keep  him  from  drag- 
relations,  and  bouthern  art,  and  such  an  agri-  ging  down  the  whole  level  of  life  in  the  South, 
cultural  change  is  the  one  substantial  fact  that  will  make  him  more  efficient,  a  prosperity 
upon  which  any  really  New  South  can  be  V^^^^^  and  not  a  poverty  breeder,  or  else  he  will 
r^ri.A\r>^^mA  »»  Q-r^  .,r^L^  r^r.^  ♦ko^  ♦k.v«^r  ^^^^^  ^"'*  f^niis.  aud  givc  Way  to  the  white  im- 
predicatcd.        So    wrote    more    than    thirty  migrant.    ...    Our  greatest  need   to-day  is 

years  ago  the  poet,  Sidney  Lanier;  and  tak-  for  more  intelligent  and  better  trained  labor,  and 
ing  this  paragraph  for  his  text,  Mr.  Clarence  we  must  either  have  the  negro  trained  or  we 
H.  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  "^"^^  not  have  him  at  all. 
(Raleigh,  N.  C.^,  discourses  in  the  Annals  The  average  man  in  the  South  being  a 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  farmer,  **  the  fullest  and  freest  training  of 
Social  Science  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  average  man  is  the  one  and  only  positive 
agricultural  revolution,  if  the  South  is  to  guarantee  of  Southern  prosperity."  Of  the 
come  into  her  own  again.  The  last  census  agencies  to  be  used  there  is,  first  of  all,  the 
showed  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  school;  the  energy  put  into  the  new  educa- 
population  in  the  Southern  States  is  rural ;  tional  crusade  must  be  doubled.  "  There  is 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  "  in  the  South  more  no  time  to  dispute  about  the  forms  of  educa- 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  all  tion."  More  common-school,  high-school, 
other  occupations  combined."  Further,  the  technical-school,  college,  and  classical  educa- 
same  census  revealed  that,  whereas  the  aver-  tion  is  needed.  First  of  all,  greater  atten- 
age  annual  value  of  products  per  farm  in  the  tion  must  be  given  to  the  public  schools.  It 
North  Atlantic  States  was  $984,  that  for  the  is  **  in  them  that  the  farmer, — the  average 
South  Atlantic  States  was  but  $484,  or  ex-  man, — gets  his  education.  We  cannot  im- 
actly  $500  less.  To  bring  up  $500  more  a  prove  our  farming  until  we  educate  our  farm- 
year  th^  earning  power  of  each  Southern  ers."  Not  only  are  longer  public-schobl 
farm  is,  says  Mr.  Poe,  "  the  supreme  task  terms  necessary  but  better  public  schools  are 
and  opportunity  of  our  generation,"  a  needed.  And  these  must  "  train  for  life,  for 
"  realizable  ideal,"  and  "  one  upon  the  sue-  practical  things." 

cess  of  which  depends  the  prosperity  not  only  jeach  the  farm  boy  how  cotton  and  corn  and 

of  the  South  as  a  section  and  Southerners  as  tobacco  may  be  improved  by  seed  selection ;  how 

a  whole  but  also,  and  more  important,   the  a  plant  feeds  and  how  soils  are  exhausted ;  what 

prosperity  of  every  Southerner,— the  farmer  ^^ements  are  found  in  common  feed  stuffs  and. 

\.u       *u     u     I         ^u             L     ^    ^u  which  make  fat  and  which  make  muscle;  which 

no  more  than  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the  cows  make  money  in  the  dairy  and  which  should 

railroad  man,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  be   selected    for   beef,— and   a   thousand   other 

teacher,  the  statesman."  things.     Not  only  should  the  elements  of  agri- 

_^  Mr.  Poe  calls  attention  to  the  tmlsm  that  '^^^^^^  ^th^er^'sh^uK'^^'r^^^^^^^^^ 

the  poorer  every  other  man  is  the  poorer  text-books  for  other  studies.    .    .    .    Made  by 

.you  are.     The  richer  every  other  man  is  the  city  people  for  city  people,  the  books  and  teach- 

richer  you  are."     And  this  doctrine  is  true  i"J?  have  not  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 

whatever  the  color  of  the  man.     It  is  true  ^"r/'iL^'^^Jrf";.^-    * t  *    ^^f  !u™u    ^'h  ^""""l 

•    -.u^  c     -u  -.    J  "^"^*  lesiTn  of  food  values,  of  the  chemistry  of 

in  the  bouth  to-day.  cooking,  of  hygiene,  and  of  sanitation. 
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While  the  farmer's  boy  is  being  educated,  merit  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  Adam  did  not 

the  farmer  himself  is  being  educated  by  a  think  of  it." 

dozen  agencies.     ''  Chief  among  these  are  the  j^c  plan  is  to  have  a  strong  man  like  Dr. 

farm  papers,  the  farmers  co-operative  demon-  Knapp  at  the  head  of  the  general  movement, 

stration  work,  farmers*  clubs,  and  the  farm-  Then   in   each   State   the   most    successful   and 

ers*  institutes.     In  the  past  ten  years  the  effi-  "^«»^   progressive    farmer   who  can  be   had   is 

e  ^t       e                       r   *u-     c     ^u   u  named  as  State  agent.    Similarly  in  each  county 

ciency  of  the  farm  press  of  the  South  has  ^^  district  the  best   farmers  join  in  as  local 

doubled.     It  distributes  annually  millions  of  agents,— and  so  on,  until  hundreds  and  thou- 

pieces  of  literature,  including  practical  farm  sands  of  farmers  are  enthusiastically  at  work, 

experiences,  clear-cut  agricultural  philosophy,  ^^''\  ^"e   acting  under   instructions    from   the 

^u     ^      1  .            e      '     y  ^         1             .       \  most  progressive  and  successful  farmer  of  his 

the  teachings  of  scientists  and  experimenters  neighborhood. 

interpreted  for  the  every-day  farmer,"  form-  n  >r     t»        .       r        .                  /            ,  •  . 

ing    altogether    a    "never-ceasing    practice-  Mr.  Poe  cites  four  important  facts  which 

school  which  makes  a  leaven  that  would  of  ^"  Southerners  should  remember: 

itself  ultimately  leaven  the  whole  lump."  ^-.I^^r^^i^-"^  ""^  ^cT  »"^'^*^"^^  '^  "^^^S" 

>^y      r             i  '     ^'     ^      \    -        c        r    t  ured  by  the  emcicncy  of  the  average  man. 

The  farmers    institutes  bring  face  to  face  2.  The  great  majority  of  these  common  peo- 

with   the   farmer   not  only   the  agricultural  pie  of  the  South  being  farmers.  Sidney  Lanier 

leaders  of  each  State  but  often  "  agricultural  was  right  when  he  declared  **  that  an  agricuKural 

machinery,     agricultural      equipment,     etc.,  change  is  the  one  substantial  fact  upon  which 

u*  u  *u     r                     ij       *    X. ' «  any  really  New  South  can  be  predicated. 

which  the  farmer  would  not  otherwise  come  ^  The  possibilities   of    such   an   agricultural 

to  understand.  change  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
Exceedingly  useful  work  is  being  done  by  age  value  of  products  per  farm  for  the  South 

the  farmers'  clubs  also.    Formerly  there  were  t^}^^''^\  States  is  $500  less  per  year  than  for  the 

It  /             I              *       '            u*  u     *   J*  J        !•  North  Atlantic, 

farmers    organizations  which  studied  poll-  ^  jj^jg  agricultural  revolution  can  be  brought 

tics  chiefly     ;  now  there  exists  the  Farmers  about  only  by  a  better  scheme  of  rural  educa- 

Union  with  millions  of  members,  whose  chief  tion. 

object  is  to  encourage  scientific  farming.  The  one   imperative  and   immediate  duty 

Mr.  Poe  considers  that  "  the  most  effective  of  Southern  citizenship   is  to  see  **  that  in 

plan  ever  originated  for  helping  the  South-  every     State    a    comprehensive    and    well- 

crn    farmer    is    the    Farmers'    Co-operative  rounded  policy  of  rural  development  is  in- 

Demonstration  Work, — a  plan  of  such  patent  augurated." 


CORN   AND  PELLAGRA 

IT   is   estimated   by   competent    authorities  have  lived  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.    .    .    . 

that    there    are    in    the    United    States  The  disease  is  periodic,  severe  attacks  coming 

^^.x.^        a            I           -.U-.    „    --ki^    Jv-»^^  *"   the   early   spring  or   late   winter,   becoming 

50,000   sufferers    from    the    terrible    disease  niitigated  toward  fall,  and  even  entirely  disap- 

pellagra,  the  presence  of  which  m  this  coun-  pearing  in  winter,  only  to  reappear  the  foUow- 

try  is  causing  so  much  apprehension.     The  ing  year.    These  attacks  are  generally  succes- 

name  given  to  it  in' Spain,  where  it  has  been  lively  more  grave  until  death  closes  the  scene, 

1                 '^      ,--,^     *     «*Tifij«i-.    «^««  »»  which  IS  one  of  utter  misery, 

known  since    1735,  is      Mai   de  la  rosa,  ' 

from  Its  characteristic  erythema  which  re-  The  symptoms  are  almost  similar  in  bmh 
sembles  an  ordinary  sunburn.  In  southern  types:  erythema,  stomatitis,  and  diarrhoea. 
Italy,  where  its  prevalence,— there  were  The  erythema,  which  at  first  resembles  a 
100,000  cases  in  1907,— is  attributed  to  the  severe  case  of  sunburn,  later  "  becomes  dark- 
use  by  the  peasantry  of  damaged  maize,  it  is  ^j.  j^  color  and  looks  rather  much  like  a 
known  as  "  Italian  leprosy."  In  the  South  jirty  patch  of  eczema."  It  usually  appears  on 
Atlantic  Quarterly  for  January  Prof.  James  (he  backs  of  the  hands,  forearms,  face,  neck, 
J.  Wolfe,  of  Trinity  College,  in  treating  of  g^d  on  the  feet  of  those  who  habitually  go 
the  causative  agent  and  the  method  of  m-  barefooted.  The  curious  appearance  of  this 
fection  of  pellagra,  says:  erythema  is  illustrated  by  the  following  in- 

The  disease  in  its  acute  form  is  rapidly  fatal,  cident: 
and  as  yet  no  method  of  treatment  devised  has 

availed  to  arrest  its  progress.     Death  is  certain  In    1907   at   the   hospital    for   the   insane    at 

and   usually  occurs  in  a   few  weeks  or  a   few  Peoria,  111.,  the  bodies  of  some  patients  when 

months.    The  chronic  type  is  milder,  and,  ac-  turned  over  to  relatives  for  burial  presented  the 

cording   to   Italian   writers,   chronic    pellagrins  a ppea •"»«'*«»  '^^  having  been  scalded.    Complaint 
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was  made  to  the  authorities,  and   the  nurses  It  is  found  that  there  is  in  some  damaged 

were  discharged  in  the  belief  that  these  patients  corn  an  organism  which  is,  in  every  particular, 

had  been  scalded  in  the  bath  through  the  care-  identical  with  that  of  pellagra,  and  which,  when 

lessness  of  the  nurses.    Since  then  the  authori-  injected  into  animals,  produces  a  disease  iden- 

ties  have  admitted  that  these  appearances  were  tical  with  that  produced  by  cultures  derived  di- 

due  to  pellagra,  and  the  nurses  have  been  rein-  rectly  from  human  pellagrins, 

stated.  It  is  impossible  to  infect  an  animal  by  way 
A-     -.-*^j      k           •      T-.  1      -.u      J*            -of  the  stomach  unless  com  be  a  constituent  of 

As  stated   above,   in   Italy  the   disease  is  ,^^  ^iet     Thus  it  would  seem  that  sound  as 

associated    with    damaged    maize.      Carmen  well  as  damaged  corn  is  a  contributing  factor 

Sylva,     writing     twenty     years     ago,     said  in  the  contraction  of  pellagra. 

{Forum,  June,   1889):  "Rather  than  give  .   Sound  corn  seems  to  exercise  a  predisposing 

up  the  use  of  spoiled  maize,  they  [the  peas-  ^"^"^"ce  wh,ch  lasts  oyer  a  considerable  period 

xxy  VII    xxo      *  ot^iitu  iimi^^.  Ill  3    Liiiv  ^i,«w  ^j^^^^  £^^j  prchmmary  to  infection.    Com,  good 

antsj  endured  the  horrible  disease,  pellagra,  or  bad,  is  a  necessary  concomitant  in  contract- 
in  which  the  body  slowly  becomes  coal  black,  ing  the  disease  through  the  digestive  system, 
and  the  patient  falls  into  the  profoundest  P"^  the  disease  cannot  be  produced  in  animals 
melancholy  and  *  lowest  state  of  physical  pros-  ^^  "'"^P^^  ^^^^^"^  *^^"^  damaged  com. 
tration."  In  the  United  States,  however,  it  In  view  of  these  facts  Professor  Wolfe 
has  been  found  that  poverty  is  "  at  most  only  asks, '"  Why  then  is  the  appearance  of  pel- 
a  contributory  factor " ;  for  Dr.  Sara  A.  lagra  among  us  but  recent  when  we  have 
Castle,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  reported  to  the  used  corn  so  long?  "  In  reply  he  states  that 
recent  Conference  on  Pellagra  at  Columbia,  the  recent  outbreak  of  pellagra  is  by  no 
S.  C,  that  "  of  the  many  cases  treated  by  her  means  the  first  appearance  in  this  country, 
six  were  socially  prominent  in  the  city."  Of  Cases  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1864;  and, 
the  various  theories  suggested  as  to  the  cause  though  these  and  subsequent  ones  in  1883 
of  the  disease,  the  most  prominent  is  that  and  1889  may  have  been  sporadic,  "there 
known  as  the  "  verdet "  theory,  so  called  is  a  growing  opinion  among  insanity  stu- 
"  from  the  greenish  color  produced  on  dam-  dents  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates 
aged  com  by  the  moulds  which  grow  upon  of  our  asylums  are  there  as  a  result  of  long- 
it."  This  was  first  suggested  by  Bellardini  standing  cases  of  pellagra." 
in  1844,  whose  followers  "believed  that  Modern  methods  of  harvesting  are  sup- 
spoiled  corn  contained  a  toxic  substance  pro-  posed  to  have  some  importance  in  this  con- 
duced by  these  moulds  and  that  the  con-  nection.  The  entire  stalks, — leaves,  ears, 
tinued  taking  of  this  substance  into  the  body  and  all, — are  cut  down ;  they  remain  in  the 
was  the  cause  of  pellagra."  Investigations  shocks  for  months;  fermentation  goes  on; 
by  the  late  Cesare  Lombroso  seemed  to  con-  and  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  corn  is 
firm  this  theory.  "  The  pellagrins  of  Italy,"  found  to  be  damaged  when  it  is  finally 
says  Professor  Wolfe,  "  have  come  very  gen-  husked  and  milled. 

crally  to  regard  their  malady  as  a  direct  re-  The  remarkable   fact  about  the  pellagra 

suit  of  eating  poUenta  made  from  damaged  organism  is  that  cooking  does  not  destroy  it. 

com."  Tizzoni  found  that  it  withstood  a  tempera- 

Thc    "most    important    contribution    yet  ture  of  194  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  one  hour 

made  to  the  study  of  pellagra  "  is  a  paper  without  injury.     In  order  to  get  some  idea 

published  a  few  months  ago  in  Rome  by  Tiz-  of  the  heat  developed  in  the  usual  method  of 

zoni.     This  experimenter  "  was  able  to  get  cooking  corn   bread,   the  writer   inserted   a 

pure  cultures  of  a  specific  bacillus  from  the  thermometer  in   a  corn  cake  while   it  was 

blood  and  fecal  material  of  persons  afflicted  being  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove.    The  tem- 

with  pellagra,"  which  "  when  hypodermical-  perature  was  observed   every   two   minutes 

ly   injected    into   guinea-pigs   invariably   re-  for    one    hour.      The    highest    temperature 

suited  in  death."    The  symptoms  were  simi-  reached   was    178   degrees    Fahrenheit,   and 

lar  to  those  in  human  beings.    As  a  result  of  that  only  for  a  few  minutes, 

these  experiments  "  it  would  seem  that  it  The  important  net  result  of  experiments 

may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  pellagra  is  so  far  made  is  that  "  while  it  may  be  true 

a  bacterial  disease."     Tizzoni  has  given  to  that  corn  is  not  the  only  means  whereby  the 

the    organism    causing    pellagra    the    name  streptobacillus  pellagra:  finds  entrance  into 

Streptobacillus  pellagra,  the  human  system,  it  may  be  fairly  conclud- 

Tizzoni  experimented  with  the  corn  the-  ed  that  it  is  at  least  one  means."     There- 

ory ;  and  some  remarkable  results  were  ob-  fore,  as  Professor  Wolfe  wisely  suggests,  "  it 

tained.    We  condense  Professor  Wolfe's  ob-  behooves  those  who  would  use  caution  to 

scrvations  on  these:  avoid  corn." 
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TROLLEY  CARS  WITHOUT  RAILS 

A  MERICANS  have  become  so  accus-  which  the  motor  is  attached,  instead  of  the 
^^  tomed  to  the  presence  of  rails  in  the  rear  axle,  as  is  customary  in  ncarlv  all  motor 
main  streets  of  their  cities  and  in  many  of  omnibuses.  This  bogie  is  pivoted  on  ball- 
their  suburban  roads  that  they  would  be  bearing  and  connected  to  the  steering  wheel ' 
somewhat  surprised  could  they  but  see  one  through  a  reduction  gearing.  This  reduces 
of  the  commodious  electrically  propelled  vc-  the  danger  of  side-slipping, 
hides  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Of  course,  the  most  important  feature  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  which,  the  railless  system  is  the  saving  of  all  ex- 
while  deriving  their  power  from  overhead  pense  of  track  construction.  Further,  at- 
wires,  run  upon  no  rails  whatever.  Twenty-  though  the  quantity  of  current  consumed  per 
light  years  ago  Siemens  &  Halske,  the  well-  ton-mile  is  larger  than  with  the  tramway, 
known  English  electrical  engineering  firm,  this  is  offset  to  a  great  extent  by  the  consid- 
Mnstructed  an  nmnibus  "  to  be  propelled  by  erably  less  weight  of  the  vehicle.  The  rail- 
an  electric  motor  receiving  its  energy  from  less  traction  system  holds  a  place  between 
an  overhead  wire,  a  small  eight-wheeled  car-  that  of  the  petrol  motor  omnibus  and  the 
riage  running  on  the  wire  and  drawn  by  the  electric  tramway; 

omnibus  itself."    A  similar  system  was  orig-  ,.    ,         ■    ■^.    ^,_               n.       l      j       . 

J  .     ,.             1.11.            n      -i?   1-      ■        J  It  shares  with  the  motor    bus  ihe  advantages 

mated  in  France  by  Messrs.  Bomfiglietti  and  „f  j^.g^  saving  in   initial  capital   expenditure 

Lombard-Germ;  and  it  is  the  name  of  the  and  the  ability  to  be  steered  around  obstruc- 

latter  engineer  that  is  usually  given  to  this  tions.  while  at  the  same  limc  ii  has  the  advan- 

typc  of  electric  traction.  Writing  in  Cam^r'j  '^se  o(  using  the  series  electric  motor,  which 

/'„,              n#T»i                     ■  possesses  ideal  properties  for  traction  purposes. 

for  February,  Mr.  R.  Lonneman  gives  an  ac-  "^    *^ 

count  of  the  railless  system  now  being  op-  The  "  railless  "  can  be  used  with  advan- 
erated  between  Neuenahr  (via  Ahr«eiler)  tage  in  all  locations  in  which  the  usual  horse- 
and  Walporzheim  in  Germany.  The  main  omnibus  is  operated  successfully.  It  fs  par- 
features  of  the  system  arc  as  follows:  ticularly  useful  in  portions  of  cities  where 
The  energy  for  operating  the  motor  cars  is  t^c  narrowness  of  streets  will  not  admit  of 
transmitted  through  two  overhead  wires,  one  a  tramway.  Mr,  Lonneman  thinks  that  it 
being  positive  and  the  other  negative,  these  may  be  found*  useful  in  extending  the  radius 
wires  being  of  hour-glass  section,  and  separ-  ^j  existing  tramway  systems  until  the  growth 
SiS^'^tT^L'ilTSZl'-^mt^;"..  of  .rjffic  wa,™„  ™e„.ta™  of  ,he  „,am 
The  connections  to  the  vehicle  are  made  through  Imes  by  carrying  passengers  to  the  terminals. 
two  trolley  poles  or  by  one  double -con  tact  pole.  The  latest  line  to  be  constructed  on  this 
The  contacts  are  made  not-  by  the  use  of  the  system  is  at  ^[ulhouse.  Alsace,  but  the  work- 
S'Sr.Zinl'^S'Vt  oUlrrp^SriS  -I  J«.  -f  ■!>«  «"  "«  y«  av.iUbU  and  so 
with  a  series  direct-current  motor  of  25  horse-  comparisons  are  not  teasible. 

The  ordinary  speed  at- 
tained was  18  kilometers 
an  hour, — rather  more  than 
eleven  miles, — but  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  aj  kilo- 
meters an  hour  is  possible. 

In  one  particular  the 
Neuenahr  -  Walporzheim 
line  presents  a  radical  de- 
parture from  general  prac- 
tice. In  all  self-propelled 
vehicles  not  running  on 
rails  it  is  customary  to  ap- 
ply the  power  to  the  rear 
axle.  In  the  system  de- 
scribed above  the  forward 
axle,  carried  on  a  two- 
wheel   bogie,   IS  the   one  to             a   railless  TROLLEY   TRAIN   NEAR   WURZEN,    GERMANY 
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WIRELESS  ON  MOVING  TRAINS 


TF  an  Atlantic  liner  plowing  the  waves  at 
the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour  can  utilize 
■  the  benefits  of  wireless  telegraphy,  why  may 
not  the  ordinary  locomotive  be  made  similarly 
serviceable  on  land?  This  is  the  problem 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  been  endeavoring  to  solve  since  it  began 
a  series  of  experiments  in  the  latter  part  of 
1907.  The  successful  transmission  of  wire- 
less messages  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
water  has  long  been  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
is  arranging  to  communicate  from  land 
depots  to  dirigible  balloons.  Now  comes  the 
news  that  a  great  railway  organization  is 
planning  to  control,  "  by  wireless  communi- 
cation, railway  trains  running  at  any  rate  of 
speed." 

The  Union  Pacific's  expert  at  the  com- 
pany's shops  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  Dr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Millener,  at  one  time  a  physician  in 
Builalo,  N.  Y,,  but  now  an  electrical  engi- 
neer. At  odd  times  in  the  shops  he  con- 
structed a  wireless  apparatus  for  ringing  a 
bell  at  some  distance  from  the  operator. 
This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  what  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
startling  innovations  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
road signals.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Gilder,  from 
whose  narrative  in  Putnam's  for  February  we 
gather  these  details,  relates  that,  soon  after, 
Dr.  Millener  was  consulted  by  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany as  to  the  possibility  of  "  communicating 
with  moving  trains  throughout  the  medium 
of  wireless  waves."  Dr.  Millener  stated  that 
he  thought  it  could  be  done.  He  was  then 
told  to  go  ahead  with  his  experiments,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  the  block  signals  were 
not  in  any  way  to  be  interfered  with  and  that 
wires  were  not  to  be  connected  with  trains 
•or  tracks.  Dr.  Millener  began  by  construct- 
ing a  portable  wireless  sending  station;  then 
an  electric  storage- battery  truck  was  equipped 
with  wireless  apparatus,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  truck  could  be  easily  controlled  by 
the  operator  at  the  station,  being  started  for- 
ward, stopped,  and  backed  with  certainty  and 
ease.  In  November,  1908,  the  device  was 
tested  on  a  ssvitch  engine  in  the  company's 
yards,  but  the  jolting  of  the  locomotive 
showed  that  it  was  not  "  fool-proof."  Dr. 
Millener  then  went  to  work  again  on  his 
experiments,  with  the  rciult  that  many 
months  later  he  had  constructed  a  cab  sig- 


nal consisting  of  a  brass  box,  in  the  front  of 
which  was  a  glass  disk  showing  a  red  elec- 
tric bulb  and  a  semaphore. 

Attached  to  (he  outside  of  the  box  is  a  gong; 
.  .  .  When  tlie  current  at  the  sending  sta- 
tion was  thrown  on.  the  antennae  on  the  root  of 
the  cab  caught  the  electric  waves,  and  the  gong 
on  the  signal  box  clanged  loudly  enough  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  engineer;  at  the  same 
moment  the  electric  bulb  blazed  and  the  sema- 
phore assumed  the  "block"  or  danger  position. 
following  the  motion  of  the  semapliores  of  the 
block-signal  system,  (The  aniennx  on  the  roof 
of  the  cab  have  since  been  dispensed  with.  The 
electric  waves  now  act  directly  on  the  locomotive 
itself.) 

The  experiments  at  the  Omaha  shops  have 
so  far  advanced  that  communication  by  wire- 
less is  held  daily  between  the  shops  and  Fort 
Omaha,  4  miles  distant,  the  electric  truck  at 
the  shops  being  "  satisfactorily  controlled  by 
the  operator  at  the  Fort."  Aerial  towers  1 50 
feet  high  have  been  erected  on  the  roof  of 
the  company's  boiler-shop,  and  messages  have 
been  read  from  Brant  Rock,  Mass.,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  from  a 
steamer  in  Havana  harbor.     It  may  not  be 
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generally  kno\^7i  that  "in  the  operation  of  wireless  telephony;  and  it  appears  that  its 
a  wireless  plant  on  land  a  large  area  of  adaptability  to  moving  trains  is  much  easier 
ground  covered  with  metallic  netting  is  re-  than  was  expected.  The  details  of  the  sys- 
quired  to  intercept  and  gather  the  electric  tem  have  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is 
waves."  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Millener  will  known  that  **  the  message  to  a  person  riding 
utilize  the  scrap-iron  piles  in  the  shops  as  in  a  passenger  coach  to  which  the  wireless 
well  as  the  track  system  of  the  yards.  Dr.  apparatus  is  attached  is  sent  to  a  point  along 
Millener  claims  that  there  will  be  no  danger  the  line  of  railway  nearest  to  the  moving  train 
in  electrifying  the  rails,  as  "  any  persons  com-  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  telephone,  and  there 
ing  in  contact  with  the  rails  would  never  plugged  into  a  wirele^  telephone  switch- 
know  that  a  high  voltage  was  passing  through  board  in  order  to  establish  connection  with 
them.*'  the  train."  The  system  has  worked  satis- 
Experiments  have   also   been   made   with  factorily  in  the  Union  Pacific  shop  yards. 


WHAT  AMERICANS  OWE   TO  CUBA 

1  UST  at  this  time,  when  Cuba  has  com-  Seilor  Lendian  believes  that  the  opening 

•^      pleted  her  first  year  of  independence,  it  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  immense  com- 

will  be  interesting  to  read  an  article  on  the  mercial   development   that   will   ensue   will 

relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  render  Cuba  more  important  than  ever  be- 

Cuban  republic,  by  Senor  Dr.  E.  Rodriguez  fore,  and  he  also  believes  that  this  constitutes 

I^ndian,  which  appears  in  a  recent  number  a  grave  danger,  which  may  menace  the  inde- 

of  the  Revista  de  la  Facultad  de  Letras  y  pendence  of  the  island.    He  recognizes,  how- 

Ciencias,  published  by  the  University  of  Ha-  ever,  another  factor,  which  plays  a  most  im- 

vana.    The  writer  has  treated  this  rather  dif-  portant  part  in  the  relations  of  Cuba  with  the 

ficult  subject  in  an  eminently  impartial  spirit.  United  States.    Of  this  he  says: 

and  he  gives  much  good  advice  to  the  Cubans  Another  source  of  grave  danger  for  Cuba  is 

regarding  the  conduct  best  calculated  to  pro-  our  manners  and  customs,  the  idiosyncrasy  of 

mote  their  true  interests.     After  reviewing  ^"^P7P*^•  ^"^  ^^'^  "If^  *^?^  *^  ^"/  ^tf ''"S" 

^,     ,  .        .  .  J       ,             ^     /  ^u         !•         r  ^u  ^*o"-    i    express   my  thought  very    frankly.    I 

the  historic  development  of  the  policy  of  the  understand  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 

United  States  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Senor  Len-  wish  for  our  island,  and  love  Cuba  as  a  man 

dian  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  present  loves  a  beautiful  woman;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 

and  future  conditions.     For  him,  great  as  is  i"^^^,f  ,K  \  century    America    had    grave 

^,,j,^^A        •                      ^            ^  scruples  against  seizing  the  island,  even  when 

Cuba  s  debt  to  America,  our  country  owes  only  opposed  by  a  nation  like  Spain,  weakened 

Cuba  something  in  return.     Of  this  he  says:  by  civil  and  colonial  wars,  so,  at  the  present 

time^  the  American  Government  will  proceed 
If  it  is  certain  that  we  owe  much  to  the  cautiously,  faithful  to  its  policy  of  respecting 
United  States,  namely,  our  liberty  and  inde-  the  independence  of  Cuba.  .  .  .  Thus,  al- 
pendence,  the  United  States  also  owes  to  us  the  though  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
impulse  given  to  that  country's  world-wide  ex-  the  danger  increases  that  Cuba  will  be  absorbed 
pansion.  For  a  long  time  the  United  States  by  the  United  States,  because  of  the  resulting 
had  been  seeking  to  find  a  way  for  the  exten-  political  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
sion  of  its  authority  up  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  island,  this  danger  could,  nevertheless,  be 
dislodging  Spain  from  her  colonies;  but  this  averted,  if  the  idiosyncrasy,  the  manners  and 
expansion  was  always  arrested  by  the  difficulty  customs  of  our  people,  were  different.  For  I 
that,  without  some  justifiable  motive,  force  could  sincerely  believe  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
not  be  used,  that  Spain  invariably  refused  the  ernment  will  be  likely  to  maintain  the  policy  so 
offers  made  her  to  purchase  Cuba  for  a  more  or  far  pursued, — one  not  of  annexation,  but  of 
less  considerable  sum  of  money.  A  dreadful  recognition  of  Cuban  individuality,— ja  long  as 
struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  much  blood  was  wc  do  not  make  trouble  for  it,  or  give  it  a  mo- 
spilled  on  our  green  fields,  and  many  tears  were  five  for  action.  .  .  .  The  good  conduct  of 
shed  in  our  sad  homes,  was  therefore  necessary  the  Cuban  people,  respect  for  the  laW,  honest 
before  the  United  States  could  find  the  just  administration,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
and  reasonable  motive  for  intervention.  Hence  an  open  and  ever-increasing  demonstration  of 
our  bloody  struggle  not  only  enabled  the  Amer-  progress  in  all  the  orders  of  human  activity,  can 
ican  Government  to  drive  Spain  out  of  America,  avert  the  grave  danger  which  menaces  our 
but  also  to  consummate  that  world-wide  expan-  future,  and  will  spare  us  the  misfortune  and 
sion,  the  consequence  of  a  policy  consistently  humiliation  of  not  having  known,  through  lack 
pursued  for  a  century,  a  policy  rooted  in  the  of  prudence  and  patriotism,  how  to  preserve  the 
most  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  American  sacred  independence  of  our  land,  so  as  to  trans- 
spirit,  mit  it  intact  to^ur  sons. 
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FROM  CANOE  TO  STEAMBOAT  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES 

'"pHE  Indian  canoe  was  for  hundreds  of  wie  rejoicing  Jn  the  singular  name  IValk-in- 
years  the  only  means  of  conveyance  on  the-fVater.  Mr.  Mills  thus  explains  the  ori- 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers,  gin  of  this  curious  appellation: 
Many  a  time  one  might  be  seen  laden  with  vVhcn  Fulton  first  steamed  his  boat,  Ihe  Cler- 
two  or  three  tons  oi  furs  in  a  trip  from  the  mbnl,  up  the  Hudson  in  1807,  an  Indian  stand- 
trading  Stations  on  the  upper  lakes  to  the  "ng  on  ihe  river  bank,  gazing  long  and  silently 
Niagara  frontier.  In  CassUri  for  February  ^^  '}»^  ^l^  mo vmg  upstream  without  sail,  finally 
,  ,  ,  I  ■  ■  L  /-■  exclaimed ;  Walks  in  water  I  ...  He 
the  development  ot  navigation  on  the  (jreat  observed  the  paddle-wheels  revolving  slowly. 
Lakes  i's  traced,  in  an  unusually  interesting  and  intuitively  comprehended  that  when  a  pad- 
article  by  Mr.  James  Cooke  Mills,  through  die  struck  the  water  ihere  was  a  step  forward, 
its  various  stages  up  to  1825,  from  which 
mboats  multiplied  rapidly  on  these 


inland 
It   V 


until  ten  years 
in    had    produced    his    first    successful 
steamboat  that  the  Indians  along  the  shores 
of  the  Lakes  had  "  their  first  sight  of  '  the 
big  canoes  belching  fii 


The    name   was,    however,    too   long   for 

common   use,   and,   being  the  only  boat  of 

her  class  on  Lake  Erie,  the  vessel  was  gcn- 

™^."    ^""^"y  spoken  of  as  "  the  steamboat."     She 

"^°"  "     was  built  in  the  village  of  Black  Rock,  at 

the  mouth   of   Scajaguda  Creek,  and   was 

launched  on  May  28,  1818.     In  the  present 

f  "  floating  palaces  "  the  description  of 


the   interval   between    the   birch-bark  canoe    ^er   dimensions' and   equipment   is  of  more 
and  the  steamer  there  had  been  the  bateau    j},an  passing  interest : 
and  the  Mackinac  boat,  evolved  by  the  early 
French   explorers,  and   these  had   been   fol- 
lowed by  the  barge,  "  towed  or  poled  along 
the  shores  and  through  the  streams  by  the 
force  of  human  strength,"  and  this,  in  turn, 
by  the  sailing  vessel.    Two  large  steam  ves- 
sels launched  on  Lake  Ontario  in  1816  were 
so  defectively  fitted  as  regards  their  machin- 
ery that  both  were  nearly  wrecked,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  time  later  that  they 
rendered  jej.vorthy.    Thi 
prove  a  success  on  the  Great  Lakes, — that  is, 
to  ply  regularly  and  to  pay  dividends, 


She  was  135  feel  length  of  deck,  32  feet 
breadth,  and  8  feet  6  inches  depth  of  hull,  regis- 
tering 3.38  gross  tons.  She  had  two  masts,  car- 
rying mainsail,  foresail,  and  forelopmast- stay- 
sail, which  were  always  used  when  the  wind 
was  favorable.  Her  paddle-wheels  were  placed 
exactly  amidships,  and  the  machinery  was  below 
the  deck.  The  boiler  was  forward  of  the 
wheels  and  measured  20  feet  long  by  g  feet  in 
diameter,  while  the  long  smokestack  pointed  op- 

,    ward  rakishly.  the  whole  effect  causing  a  native 

steamboat  to  f^rcnchman.  upon  seeing  the  vessel  for  the  first 
time,  to  exclaim:  "Jean,  Jean,  just  sec  what 
are  these  Yankees  a-sending  us  now  but  a  saw- 
mill !  '■ 


-  WALK-IN-THE- WATER."    THE   FIRST   STEAMBOAT   TO   MAKE 
REGULAR   TRIPS   ON   THE   GREAT   LAKES 


.  The  boat's  speed,  ten 
miles  an  hour,  was  con- 
sidered wonderful.  She 
carried  100  passengers  in 
the  cabins  and  a  larger 
number  in  the  steerage. 
Wherever  she  touched  the 
banks  were  lined  with  as- 
tonished spectators.  In- 
dians who  saw  her  were 
terrified.  The  rates  seem 
to  have  been  very  high, — 
from  Black  Rock  and  Buf- 
falo to  Detroit,  cabin  $18, 
steerage  $7, — and  the 
round  trip  occupied  about 
ten  days.  The  ffali-m- 
the-fValer  never  entered 
the  stream  at  Buffalo,  "  for 
the  very  good  reason  that 
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A   MODERN   STEAMSHIP   IN   THE   GREAT   LAKES  TRANSPORTATION   SERVICE 

no  harbor  existed  there  the  waters  of  which  Creek  should  be  deepened  in  time  to  admit 

would  have  floated  her."  of  the  new  vessel  being  floated  out  to  the 

To  aid  the  boat  in  her  maiden  trip  up  the  lake.  The  new  boat,  named  the  Superior, 
Niagara  River  the  shore  end  of  a  line  from  was  launched  on  April  i6,  1822.  After  her 
the  boat  was  hitched  to  a  yoke  of  oxen,  which  third  trip  she  made  Buffalo  her  stopping- 
tugged  steadily,  "  the  combined  efforts  of  place,  and  from  this  time  the  town  began 
beasts  and  steam  proving  sufficient  to  move  that  career  of  prosperity  which  has  made  her 
the  vessel  forward."  This  was  the  histori-  "  the  metropolis  of  the  western  lake  coun- 
ca!  "  homed  breeze  "  on  the  Niagara  River,  trj,"  while  her  old  rival.  Black  Rock,  for 
After  an  eventful  but  short  career  of  three  whom  many  had  predicted  great  things  in 
profitable  seasons  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  commercial  world,  became  "  only  a  dot 
a  storm,  striking  "  the  light,  sandy  beach  on  the  map."  The  Henry  Clay,  a  sister  ship 
just  above  the  old  lighthouse,  and  nearly  to  the  Superior,  was  built  in  1824-5;  the 
opposite  the  foot  of  Main  street,  Buffalo."  Superior  was  converted  into  a  sailing  vessel 

Great  rivalry  existed  between  Black  Rock  in   18351  her  machinery  being  placed  in  a 

and  Buffalo  on  the  question  where  the  sue-  new   boat,  the   Charles    Tounsend,   and   in    ' 

cessor  to  ffali-in-lhe-fValer  should  be  built,  1843  she  was  lost  in  a  gale.     From  1825  the 

but   Buffalo   gained   the   day,   her  citizens  extension  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Lakes 

guaranteeing   that   the  channel   of   Buffalo  kept  pace  with  the  times. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  RESTORED 

O  ECENT   visitors   to   the    Peabody    Mu-  scribes  the  remains  which  form  the  basis  of 

seum  at  Yale  will  doubtless  remember  his  conception  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors. 
the  statue  representing  the  prehistoric  man.        In  1856  the  "  earliest  known  authentic  re- 

This  restoration  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Richard  mains  "  of  paleolithic  man  were  discovered 

S.    Lull,    assistant    professor    of    vertebrate  in  a  cave  known  as  the  Feldhofer  Grotte,  In 

paleontology  at  Yale  University  and  one  of  the    Neanderthal    Valley,    Germany.      They 

the  associate  curators  of  the   Peabody  Mu-  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  and  a  num- 

seum;   and    it   shows  his  conception   of  the  ber  of  important  bones.     Unfortunately  the 

type  of  mankind  in  what  is  known  to  scien-  bones  were  "  thrown  out  of  the  cave  with 

lists  as  the  earlier  paleolithic  period.     In  the  the  loam  in  which  they  lay,  and  were  after- 

IndepenAent  Dr.  Lull  explains  the  lines  on  ward  collected,  so  that  the  original  condition 

which    his    restoration    proceeded,    and    de-  of  the  skeleton,  together  with  its  position,  is 
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hotmrr,  silcfxxd   by    cfar 
disooTcn-  io   i88b  at    clic 
mouth  of  a  cave  ax  Spr. 
io     Belgium,     of     "  tm-o 
skdntxis  of  ibr  SeanAer- 
dial    trpc<    under    coodi- 
tkxB  wiiid)  left  no  ques- 
tion  of  tlicir  genuineness 
and    antiquitr,    as    tber 
were  eridently  conrcicpo- 
rarics  of   the  quatemary 
fauna     the     ranains      o: 
wfaicli    were    found    em- 
bedded with  them."     Dr. 
Lull    dtcs    Huxlei's    de- 
scriptiaa  of  these  men  of 
Spj-,  which  is  inteiestinp 
enough  to  u-airant  rtpro- 
duction  here.     It  reads: 

The  anatomical  char^- 
ters  of  the  skeletons  bear 
om  conclusions  which  are 
not  flanering  to  the  appear- 
ance of  their  owt>ers.  They 
■  ere  short  of  statute  biit 
powerfully  built,  with 
strong,  curiously  corded 
thigh  bones,  Ihe  lower  ends 
oS  which  are  so  fashioned 
that  they  must  hare  walked 
with  a  bend  at  the  knees. 
Their  long,  d^ressed  skulls 
had  very  strong  hrow 
ridges;  their  lower  jaws  of 
brutal  strength  and  solid- 
ity sloped  away  from  the 
teeth  dou'nward  and  back- 
ward, in  cons«iuence  of 
the  absence  of  that  espe- 
cially characIeriMic  feature 
of  the  higher  r)-pe  of  man, 
A   MODERN   RESTORATION   OF  THE   PREmSTORIC   MAN  "'^  '^*""   P'"'""'"*^^- 

(From  the  cast  b.v  Prof,  Hiobard  s.  Lull.  o(  Yaipi  Similar     remains    have 

been  discovered  elsewhere 
not  surely  known."  According  to  Professor  associated  with  a  hot  climate  fauna  and 
Schaafhausen,  (he  dimensions  of  the  bones  crude  implements;  and  some  of  the  bone 
other  than  the  skull  indicated  that  the  fragments  show  the  calcining  effects  of  fire. 
"  hetght  and  relative  proportions  of  the  limbs  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  various 
were  quite  those  of  a  European  of  middle  remains,  and  a  study  of  the  measurements  of 
stature."  The  cranium  was  of  the  average  the  skulls  and  other  bones,  Dr.  Lull  reached 
capacity  of  Polynesian  and  Hottentot  skulls;  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  pre- 
and  Huxley  considered  it  "  the  most  ape-like   historic  man: 

of  human  crania  yet  discovered."  The  large  The  total  height  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
mass  of  brain,  however,  would,  he  said,  average  Caucasian  of  lo-dav.  being  (or  this 
"alone  suggest  that  the  ape-like  tendencies  ^t""!'  ,"«'"  buj  s  fe«  3  inches.  The  muscles 
,.,  11         ■  i  -      ■      .,    are    clean    cut.    powerful,    but    displaying    no 

did  not  extend  deep  into  the  organization,  guj^rfluous  flesh,  for  I  imagine  the  struggle  for 
The  discovery  of  these  remains  gave  rise  to  e.tisiencc  against  climatic  inclemencj',  scarcity 
much  heated  discussion.  It  was  claimed  by  of  food,  and  enemies  of  the  brute  creation,  as 
some  that  the  Neanderthal  man  was  "  but  ^^,"  ^s,  "■=  shrewder  foes  of  h,s  own  kind,  was 
...     ■  T     I  i_  ■  1  L  bitter  to  an   extreme.     The   torso   is  also  clean 

an  tdiotic  waif  of  humanity  and  not  the  rep-  ^^,^  ^„^  athletic  in  my  conception.— like  that  of 
resentativc  of  a  t>pc.       These  objectors  were,    a   North-American   Indian  in  bis  prime  as  a 
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hunter,  for  the  conditions  of  life  were  probably  A  peculiarity  of  the  feet  of  the  primitive 

quite  similar  on  either  hand.  n^an  was  **  a  curious  offsetting  of  the  great 

With  regard  to  the  popular  conception  of  toe."    Also,  he  was  probably  more  hairy  than 

the  relationship  of  prehistoric  man  with  the  the    model    at    Yale    would    indicate;    and 

modem  great  apes,  Dr.  Lull  observes  that  "  whether  he  wore  clothing  is  a  matter  of 

the  latter  **  arc  no   more  ancestral   to  the  considerable  doubt/*    Mentally  he  may  have 

primitive   man    than    is   a   present-day   Eu-  been  "at  least  on  a  par  with  the  modern 

ropean.  Australian   savages."     With    regard   to   his 

The  great  apes  are  mainly  vegetarians,  and  antiquity,  Dr.  Lull,  basing  his  figures  on  the 

as  such  have  somewhat  shapeless  bodies    for  ^^^^  approved  geological  evidence,  says: 

such  a  diet  requires  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fr            ^        ^                       »      j 

food   for  the  maintenance  of   strength,  and  a  Our  records  seem  to  point  to  a  long  career 

consequently  larger  body  to  contain   it.     That  of  upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  years  for  this 

paleolithic  man  was  carnivorous  in  his  habits  type  of  man.    Whether  any  of  his  blood  flows 

is  known   from  the  rehiains  of  animals  which  to-day  through  the  veins  of  mankind,   we  are 

are  found  with  his  own  relics  and  which  he  not  certain.     As  a  race  he  has  been  extinct  at 

used  for  food.  least  fifty  millenniums. 


FATHER  TABB  AND  HIS  LYRICS 

T  N  the  recent  passing  away  of  Father  Tabb  ^as  from  the  second  book,  the  Lyricf  of  1897,— 

*      at  St.   Charles'   College,   Ellicott  City,  "  ^he  Young  Tenor " : 

Md.,  the  country  lost  a  poet  of  distinction,  "I  wol<«;  the  harbored  melody 

while  from  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ATo:^'T^' the%pe7s'^a  '"' 

priesthood  there  was  taken  a  scholar  and  mu-  Of  consciousness,  afar 

sician  of  unusual  attainments.  Swept  onward  with  a  fainter  strain, 

John  Bannister  Tabb  was  bom   in  yir-  ^^  echoing  the  dream  again. 

ginia  sixty.fivc  years  ago.     As  a  youth  he  u^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^j,^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^ 

espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Outpoured  upon  the  night, 

it  was  as  a  prisoner  of  war  that  he  became  a  That  Silence  seemed  a  listener 

comrade  of  Sidney  Lanier,  that  other  poet  of  Th^'^s^en^d"Jr  moo^^^  ^^^n\  i 

the  Southland,  with  whom  he  had  much  in  ^^^^  thc^portarof\e?^hp'"^ 

common.    After  the  war  he  became  a  teacher  . 

and  in  1872,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  cm-        ^is  contemporaries  were  not  accustomed 

braced  the  Catholic  faith.    After  many  years  ^^  ^^'"•^  ""K.^^^^l  ^^^  ^\^  P™*^^  writer; . 

of  study  at  St.  Charles'  College  he  was  or-  >'e^  Mrs.  Meynell  shows  that  m  the  tru<»t 

dained  to  the  priesthood.     He  continued  as  ?f"se  his  verse  was  voluminous,— in  thought 

a  member  of  the  college  faculty  for  the  re-  »*  "^^  »"  P^*"^^^  l»"es: 
mainder  of  his  life,  suffering  during  the  last       Father  Tabb  has  produced  some  hundreds  of 

two  years  the  loss  of  his  sight,  an  affliction    p^^"^^  in  a  few  slender  volumes,  and  every  poem 

,.,^.,.  11  i-i      harbors, — or  rather  is, — a  separate  thought,  and 

which  m  his  case  must  have  been  peculiarly  .^  thought  "  accepted  of  song."     This  is   fer- 

hard  to  bear.     In  the  latter  half  of  his  life    tility  of  a  most  unusual  kind;  it  is  not  only 

many  of  his  verses  had  been  printed  in  the    quality  in  a  little  space  but,— more  remarkably, 

magazines  and  several  volumes  of  his  col-  -;^"?"{:/y  i".  ^  ^^"^^  'Pf  ^-    ^^^  I'^ther  Tabb^s 

,     ^j  ,    J  J  admirable  thmgs  arc  not  merely  to  be  weigbed; 

lected  poems  had  appeared.  they  are,  most  emphatically,  to  be  counted.  They 

Writing  in  the  Catholic  World  for  Feb-  are  many.    Nay,  they  are  so  many  that  I  doubt 

ruary  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  who  is  especially  whether  one  of  the  voluminous  poets,  even  the 

familiar  with  Father  Tabb's  work,  dwells  on    fflf,f''^t'^''''^i  ^V'^^ ^''^''  "5  •"^*'.^ 'Tf 
,  .    .  ,  ex.'  cu      Multum,  non  multa  has  been  said  in  praise  of 

the  artistic  completeness  of  his  poems,     bhe  others.    But  that  praise  in  no  wi^e  suits  Father 

also     distinguishes     between     the        merely  Tabb.    It  is  for  abundance  that  we  must  praise 

fanciful "    and    the    "  greatly    imaginative "  him.— the    several,    separate,    distinct,    discreet 

omnntt  Ki'c  Ivrlrc  abundance    of    entire    brief    lyrics.      Would    a 

among  nis  lyrics.  slower  or  longer-witted  poet  have  made  of  each 

And  so  important,  so  momentous,  and  so  sig-  of  these  thoughts,  these  fancies,  these  images, 

niticant  is  Father  Tabb's  finer  imagery  that   it  a  longer  poem?     1  cannot  tclf,  but  1  think  the 

is  at  once  the  matter  and  the  form  and  the  sub-  longer-witted   one    would    not    have   had    these 

stance  of  the  poem.     There  is  none  of  the  in-  thoughts.    Father  Tabb  conceives  them  at  once 

directness  of  "as"  or  "like"  or  "even  as"  in  in  their   perfection;   and   one   cannot  think   of 

his  similitudes;  he  does  not  merely  illustrate,  them  otherwise  than  as  bearing  their  own  true 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  two  lovely  stan-  shape  in  his  exquisitely  shaped  stanza. 
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transpired.  The  world  of  struggling  mtn  ind 
women  is  held  far  away.  Occasional  iniina- 
tions  of  a  love  become  reminiscent  hardly  con- 
stitute a  bond.  We  have  to  do  simply  with  the 
transaction  between  nature  and  a  curiously 
meditative  mind. 

A  few  lines  written  by  Father  Tabb  soon 
after  his  loss  of  sight  are  taken  by  the  Out- 
look  as  autobiographic: 

"  Back  to  the  primal  gloom 

Where  life  began, 

As  to  my  mother's  womb 

Must  I.  a  man, 

Return: 

Not  to  be  born  again. 

And  in  the  School  of  Darkness  learn 
What  mean 
The  things  unseen." 
One  of  Father  Tabb's  last  poems, — "  The 
Vampire  Moon," — appeared  in  the  Cointo- 
politan   Magazine   for   February,     An  edi- 
torial note  states  that  this  was  considered  by 
the  poet  the  best  work  he  had  done: 
"  The  vital  vapors  to  absorb. 

The  Moon,  with  famished  face, 
Suspends  her  lean,  malignant  orb 
,       Above  a  dying  face. 

"  I   watch   her  like  a   folded  flower 
As  silently  expand ; 
The  pulses  waning  hour  by  hour. 
And  heavier  the  hand. 

"  Till  she  hath  brimmed  her  cup,  and  I 
An  empty  chalice  hold ; 
My  heart  in  agony  as  dry 
In  wintriness,  as  cold." 


SON    FOR    WANTING 
HURIA 

*a  forethought,  to  be  sure,  at  the  rate  of  600MO 
per  year.  To-day  we  import  about  three  mil- 
lion yens'  worth  of  rice, — just  one  article  of 
food, — every  month  to  feed  our  people.  We 
have  got  to  reach  out  for  pastures  new.  Ouf 
farmers  would  like  to  come  to  your  country. 
Our  farmers,  learned  in  the  lore  of  intensive 
culture  of  the  soil,  would  do  a  deal  of  good  for 
some  portions  of  your  country. — Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Northwest.  You  do  not  want 
them.  Our  Government  (remembering  always 
how  loyally  you  stood  by  us  in  the  time  of  trou- 
ble) enacted  laws  which  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  laboring  class  of  our  country  to 
come  to  America.  The  Japanese  immiKration 
into  America  dwindled  to  one-tenth  of  the  for- 
mer number,  and  that  was  nothing  but  right. 
This  is  your  country ;  you  should  have  whom 
you  wish.  As  for  us,  we  looked  elsewhere;  we 
had  to.  Why  not  Manchuria? 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
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ernment  should  prefer  to  see  its  people  in 
Manchuria,  rather  than  in  America,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  former  country  is 
a  field  in  which  the  Japanese  may  be  called 
upon  "  to  take  an  active  part,"  But  "  the 
real  agricultural  Manchuria  is  far  ftom  the 
rosy  Manchuria  of  American  imagination." 

Mancliurian  soil  is  not  Californian;  you  may 
tickle  the  Manchurian  mud  all  you  wish  and  you 
stand  in  no  immediale  danger  of  digging  a 
golden  smile  out  of  it.  The  Manchurian  farm 
hand  gets  very  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Japanese  wage.  In  Japan  an  average  farm 
laborer  gets  35  sen  iiTA  cents)  per  day.  When 
he  is  told  that  in  America  he  can  get  $1,50  per 
day  he  is  tempted  to  brave  an  ocean.  When  he 
is  told  that  he  can  gel  20  sen  (10  cents)  per  day 
in  Manchuria  he  .  .  .  loses  all  his  interest 
in  Manchuria  at  once.  How  to  tire  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Japanese  laboring  class  for  the  at- 
tractions in  Manchuria  is  the  problem  of  the 
day.  And  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  helps 
to  solve  it  in  no  small  measure.  The  South 
Manchurian  has  practically  reconstructed  itself; 
80  per  cent,  of  its  line  has  been  double-tracked 
now.  All  of  which  means  .  .  .  employment 
for  the  Japanese,  especially  for  our  engineers, — 

and  at  no  starvation  wages.         .    .    The  South  miss  manchuria  ai 

Manchurian  Railway  Company  has  been  work-  (Toklo  Pacti  Is  rertaln  tbat 
ing  its  coal-mines, — another  opportunity  for  the 
Japanese  workmen.  The  South  Manchurian  hne 
uses  no  modest  number  of  men  to  conduct  its 
passenger  and  freight  business, — another  good 
chance  for  some  of  our  people.  r^        ,■    ■  ,  ,  ,       , 

.  .       I  L       T  ''"'  distinct  advantage  that  the  Japanese 

Referring  to  the  o"-heard  statement  that  merchant  has  over  his  American -competitor 
Japan  is  using  the  South  Manchurian  lines  jj,  thg,  ,1,^  Manchurians  can  pay  for  their 
to  fence  out  European  and  American  trade  purchases  from  Japan  in  beans  and  kaoliang, 
from  Manchuria,  Mr,  Adacht  says  he  (he  chief  products  of  the  country,  America 
does  not  see  why  this  impression  should  be  •' joes  not  want  either  of  them;  she  cannot' 
abroad.  As  for  the  command  of  the  Man-  handle  them  with  profit.  Japan  does  want 
chunan  market,— that,  he  says,  the  Japanese    then,,  she  could  handle  the  entire  output  of 

have  anyhow,  railways  or  no  railways.  Manchuria  if  she  were  forced  to  it.  And 
This  IS  how  he  regards  the  situation:  ^his  fact  alone  is  decisive  in  commanding  the 

Consider  how  near  our  factories  are  to  the    Manchurian  market." 
Manchurian    market:    how    far    the    American         Bm   the   real   reason   why  Japan  will   not 
manufacturers;  consider  the  cheapness  of  our    ,  .1  ,._  m„„„l     ■       y  ^    ■„«,„.  ~  .».__.. 
f,^t«^.  uk^/   ™..  ^^™m,n^   ^t  ^.i,^.,.,    ..,..,-    se  1  the  Manchurian  I  ncs    s  not  a  commer- 
tactory   lai>or;    our   command    ol    cheap   water  ...  i_         1,  n         ■     1 

transportation,  our  superior  knowledge  of  local  Cial  one:  it  is  that  these  Imes  are  a  vital 
conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  Manchurians;  measure  of  the  national  defense  of  the  Em- 
and  judge  for  yourself.  In  Manchuria  we  can  p,,^  ^f  Nfppon."  Not  that  Japan  is  expect- 
Kr.LVand  tToy:!,Tou"es  "an^no,^  ■""""''  1"^  «  %»•'  somebody,-no  more  than  Amer- 
.,,.,.  ica  in   increasing  her  navy  expeas  to  fight 

Cunousiy     enough     Mr,    Adachi    bnnes    some  power  or  to  "  Hck "  somebody.     Why 
against  American  merchants  the  same  charge    j^e  South  Manchurian  lines  count  so  much 
of  indifference  to  the  needs  of  their   Man-    ^^jj^  japa,,  [j, 
churian  customers  that  has  been  made  against 

United  States  traders  with  South  American       Because  China  is  awakening  even  now,  and 

countries'  ''"^'  '^''''     "^^^  awakened  China,  with  her  new 

army  and  her  navy,  may  not  listen  to  the  now 

Our  manufacturers  are  witling  enough  to  send  fashionable  talk  of  Japan's  leadership  of  Asia 
goods  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  custom-  with  a  smile,  and  we  have  an  idea  in  Japan 
ers.  The  American  manufacturer  knows  what  ihat  our  neighbor  may  not  let  bygones  be  by- 
15  good   for  his  customers  and  gives  them  the    gones. 

goods  which  he  himself  think!  best.  When  they  Kow  we  wi'h  to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the 
have  to,  the  merchants  of  Japan  pack  the  goods  awakening  of  China  on  the  Continent. — not  on 
suitable  for  the  rough-and-tumble  transporta-    our  own  shores,  but  as  far  away  as  possiblt. 
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Besides  China,  Russia  has  to  be  reckoned    ciates  this.     The  most  fervent  prayer  of  both 

M'ith.  '''^  Soveniinenl  and  the  people  of  Japan  to-day 

T-     J         ,.     ■         L  ■  .■  ■         1      r.       •       -        .is   ""^t   the   8,000,000   gods   of   our   forefathers 

To-day  she  IS  subsidjzuig  the  Russian  immi-    keep  us  at  peace  with  Russia, 
grants  into  Siberia  with  real  money,— and  that 
after  giving  them  the  lands  to  till  and  houses        Finally,  Japan  cannot  get  over  the  notion 

m^H^V';;;  if^Th"  '"*"  q"k  "'^  "^''"  f^a    ''^!  that  Manchuria  is  hers  because  "  it  was  ceded 
made  herself  al  home  in  Siberia  is  a  different  ,      •!      ^,  .        .        out  -hi 

tale  from  fighting  her  at  the  end  of  6000  miles  of  '°  "cr  by  China  in  1895.       Japan  is      the 

single-lrack  railway  from^home.    Nippon  appre-  rightful  owner  of  southern   Manchuria." 


FROM  ROOSEVELT  TO  TAFT— A  GERMAN  VIEW 

'"PHE  initial  article  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  trusts  or  the  initiation  of  a  policy  of  tariff  re- 

^       Berlin  Gegenu/arl,  by  Otto  Corbach,  diction.    Much  raiher  have  the  advocates  of  the 

contrasts,  the  spirit  of  President  Taffs  ad-  ^r/l^^nrdnih^f  caC^IX 's^^^ 

ministration  with  that  of  its  predecessor.  with  the  man.  of  whom  Roosevelt  once  declared, 

Many  people  all  over  the  world,  he  says,  —not  in  these  words,  to  be  sure,— "  This  is  my 

suppose  that  Taft's  only  function  is  to  keep  ^"^^"^^  ^"- ""  "'"•"'  ^  '""  ««"  P'^sed." 

Roosevelt's  seat  warm  for  him.  The  same  Roosevelt,  the  writer  continues. 

They  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  left  no  doubt,  however,  before  his  departure 

States  will  make  the  beloved  Teddy,  the  man  for  Africa  that  the  ruling  Taft  was  subject- 

of  temperament,  Iheir  standard-bearer  once  more  jng  (his  approval  to  a  heavy  Strain.     He  fore- 

in  the  next  rresidential  election,  because  no  bet-  .   1  >  ■                     li'  1     i         ■  i           i     1    r 

ler  leader  against  "  predatory  wealth  "  can  be  *^'^  ,'"  sptne  published  aricles  a  dark  future 

found.    The  experiences  under  the  new  master  for  the  American  people  should  they  not  pur- 

of  the  White  House  have  not  tended  to  change  sue  in   the  most  vigorous  manner  the  war 

this  view.     The   rigid  adherents  of  Roosevelt  which  he  had  begun  against  the  corporations. 

are  disappointed  with  Taft.    In  vain  have  they  .1  .t               j     l    j     t        l           j        •  • 

looked  10  him  for  any  really  bold  action  in  the  No   one    doubted    that    these   admonitions 

direction  of  a  decided  antagonizing  of  the  were  meant  for  the  new  President,  who  al- 
ready showed  how  little  a  passionate  parti- 
sanship against  the  powerful  monopolists  was 
consonant  with  his  tastes." 

Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of 
the  temperament  that  Roosevelt  displayed  in 
regard  to  his  duties  as  President.  Roosevelt's 
messages  were  combative  utterances  which  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  money-kings.  Taft's 
messages  are  brief,  business-like,  and  extremely 
moderate  in  tone.  Taft  is  an  optimist.  He  be- 
holds for  his  people,  be  they  employers  or  em- 
ployed, agriculturists  or  manufacturers,  only  op- 
portunities to  increase  their  well-being,  if  each 
one  but  accommodate  himself  to  his  circum- 
stances. Th.'.t  is  why  he  preaches  mutual  harmony, 
reeoncihalion ;  for  the  country  is  "  in  a  high  state 
of  prosperity  " ;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
"  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  substantial  busi- 
ness expansion,"  "  Eiirichisses-votitf"  that  is 
the  recipe,  then,  that  President  Taft  prescribes 
as  the  universal  remedy  for  all  social  exigencies. 
He  cannot,  nor  does  lie  want  to.  entirely  aban- 
don the  task  of  strengthening  the  people's  ca- 
pacity of  resistance  against  the  exploitinjt  power 
of  (he  trusts.  But  he  has  not  the  ambition,  like 
Roosevelt,  to  bring  about  radically  subversive 
changes  in  American  economic  life. 

Whoever  imagines,  however,  that  a  great 

„ „   „ , majority  of  the  American  nation,  "  disgusted 

by  Taft's  lukewarmness  in  the  fight  against 
the  rich  enemies  of  the  people,  are  burning 
with   eagerness   to  put   Roosevelt   into  the 
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White  House,  in  spite  of  all  political  tradi-  second  term  to  close  opportunely  and  thus  spare 

tion,  after  the  expiration  of  Taft*s  term/'  is.  ^^"^  ^^^^^/  disappointment  through  the   incon. 

««^-.w.«  »u.v  r*- \  •-.       I  u     •  J  stancy  of  popular  favor.     Roosevelt  s  unsteady 

asserts  this  German  writer,  laboring  under  a  anti-trust    policy   had    produced   a    disquieting 

mistake.  effect  upon  the  American  business-world.   Much 

He  forgets  to  take  into  account  that  in  the  legislative  strength  was  consumed  without  per- 

United  States,  too,  great  changes  have  in  the  ceptibly  weakenmg  the  monopolistic  power  of 

last  years  taken  place  in  internal  political  life;  the  corporations;    without,  therefore,   resulting 

and  he  misconstrues  in  general  also  the  char-  Jn  much  besides  a  crippling  of  the  spirit  of  en- 

acter  of  the  historical  epoch  through  which  we  terprise.     Doubly  disastrous,  consequently,  were 

are    passing.      Modern    celebrities   appear    and  the  effects  caused  by  the  great  economic  crisis 

vanish  like  the  passing  fancies  of  fashion.     In  of  1907. 

former  times  a  man  of  consequence  could  con-         „       T»**-r»r  tt         i-iti 

gratulate  himself  if  he  gained  the  recognition        For  Mr.  Taft,  concludes  Herr  Corbach, 

of  his  contemporaries  at  the  close  of  his  Ufe;  the  laurels  of  a  social  innovator  have  nothing 

to-dav  many  a  one  sees  his  fame  pale  while  he  alluring, 
is  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers, — not  to 

mention  the  innumerable  lesser  lights  who  He  reckons  with  the  powers  as  they  exist,  un- 
emerge  from  obscurity  like  meteors  to  be  once  less  circumstances  render  legislative  encroach- 
more  swiftly  swallowed  in  darkness.  Roosevelt  ments  in  economic  concerns  absolutely  neces- 
may  have  had  moments  when  he  regretted  not  sary.  All  the  more  eagerly  does  he  devote  him- 
being  a  king  or  emperor  who  might  rule  to  the  self  to  the  expansion  of  American  trade.  That 
end  of  his  days  over  one  of  the  greatest  of  is  why  he  attaches  such  importance  to  foreign 
nations.  But  if  the  vapors  of  incense  which  sur-  policy.  Whether  in  consequence  the  psycholog- 
rounded  him  did  not  dim  his  critical  vision  too  ical  moment  for  the  exercise  of  pressure  upon 
much  he  must  surely  in  the  last  year  of  his  "  predatory  wealth "  may  be  lost  troubles  him 
Presidency  have  blessed  a  fate  that  allowed  hi^  but  little. 


HAVE  AMERICA  AND  JAPAN  ECLIPSED  EUROPE? 


**  tp  UROPE'S  supremacy  in  the  world  is  Having    rendered    themselves    independent    of 

^     at  an  end."  So  says  the  Italian  Dep-  f  "r°P^  P."""^?"^' *i^^r'J,wLf/.  '"'Zi^^'tX 

p.            1-     •       A     njf     '   '        \\T  1    I.'  fighting  to  win   economic  victories,   which  are 

uty  bignor  Lnnco  de  Mannis.      With  him  rcsuhing   more   and    more    favorably    for    the 

this  idea  is  not  new,  since  he  has  previously  American  States,  and  to  obtain  the  political  su- 

mooted  it  on  the  floor  of  Italy  s  lower  cham-  premacy  of  the  Atlantic    At  the  same  time  Asia 

k«».  k,.*  k-m  «r^,.,  i^^  *.k->  ^^r.4.   «.;^«  ,*..«.o   o  has  commenced  the   struggle  for  political  and 

ber,  but  he  now  for  the  first  time  puts  a  ^.^^^^^j^  independence  of  Europe,  with  intent 

synoptical  review  of  the  subject  at  large  into  ^f  control  in  the  lands  and  markets  of  the  Occi- 

print,   calling   his   article, — see   Nuova   An-  dent, — and   with   victory  already   beginning   to 

tologia  (Rome), — "The  Decadence  of  Eu-  ^mile. 

rope."  And  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the  The  first  of  the  causes  making  for  Ameri- 

Berlin  weekly,  the  Zukunft,  shows  uncon-  can  ascendancy  noted  by  Signor  dc  Marinis  is 

cious  coincidence  with  Signor  de  Marinis  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  aiming  at  the  unifica- 

to  one  or  two  points  (in  an  article  dealing  tion  of  the  commercial  interests  of  all  the 

chiefly  with  the  career  of  E.  H.  Harriman).  countries  of  this  hemisphere  as  against  the 

Two  factors  determine  this  **  decadence  of  states   of   Europe,    "  a  magnificent   political 

Europe,"    thinks    the    Deputy:    "The    pro-  conception  of  large  prophetic  vision."  Writers 

gram  of  the  United   States,  seconded  by  a  may  already  be  found  both   in   North  and 

policy  common  to  the  two  Americas,"  and,  South    America    who    declare    the    world's 

next,  "  the  historical  rise  of  Japan."    Those  financial  center  to  be  no  longer  London  but 

two  great  powers  "  are  no  longer  jealous  of  New  York. 

Europe,  which  they  perceive  is  on  the  decline.  The  recently  passed  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 

but  are  afraid  and  jealous  of  each  other.  bill  is  a  further  "  accentuation  of  America's 

The  Americas  and  Asia  are  no  longer  in  a  so  famous  plan  of  protection  against  the  Eu- 

state  of  subjection  to  the  European  world;  a  ropean  industries."    The  French  and  British 

reaction  against   Europe   is   happening.    .    .    .  industries   will   be   especially   hard   hit.      It 

America  and  Asia  are  pursuing  their  endeavor  ,       ^1  •  1      ^r       ^1       ^k  -.  *k*     i^4.^^«. 

to  lessen  and  destroy  European  dominion  in  the  may  be.   thinks  the  author,   that  this  latest 

remaining  colonial  possessions  and  in  the  mar-  protectionist  move  will  give  a  strong  impulse 

kets  of  both  East  and  West.    .    .    .    The  pres-  to  the  "  fair  trade  "  idea  in  England,  whose 

ent  dissensions  between  the  countries  of  Eu-  present  belief  in  free  trade  precludes  the  pos- 

rope  pall  before  the  new  conflict  to-day  appear-  mm.          /       ^  r  *•            u*i          j     •        ir   ^ 

inrin  history.    Europe  has  given  up.    The  cen-  f'^'l'ty  of  retaliation   while   reducing  Eng- 

ter  of  history  and  civilization  lies  elsewhere,  land  s  export  markets.     Under  the  new  tar- 
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iff  Italian  products  come  off  very  badly,  too,  ica  .  .  .  and  they  get  very  indignant  if  told 
and  "  one  must  conclude  that  sooner  or  later  ^^*  Germany  has  designs  in  Brazil.  .  .  . 
*:%  .Ml  •  .  i_  J  The  new  American  protective  tariff,  with  its 
no  Luropean  country  will  remain  untouched  arbitrariness  and  its  possibilities  of  interpreta- 
by  the  fresh  distribution  of  commercial  and  tion,  is  bad,-*€Ven  worse  than  one  had  expected 
financial  injuries  which  the  United  States  it  would  be.  But  only  a  united,— as  yet  non- 
will  inflict  within  a  short  space  of  time."  existent,-Europe  could  eflfect  anything  by  way 
XT  ^i_'  Ml  1  I  'J  •  of  opposition.  And  as  long  as  England, 
Nothing  will  serve  here  but  united  action  on  ^hjch  opens   its  doors  to   American   products 

the  part  of  the  European  governments.     Of  without  the  slightest  sort  of  restriction,  feels 

this,  however,  there  seems  little  chance,  since  obliged  to  swallow  such  a  tariff  it  must  remain 

Europe  is  continuing  "  in  the  perilous  path  f/"^°,V  .""fs|^»>?*^^^  ^°i  Germany.  ...  For 
X  •  :  1  i'^'  1  J  •  1  »»  the  United  States  need  not  mind  us  very  par- 
ot  internal  political  and  econoniic  quarrels,  ticularly  and  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  be- 
Not  even  the  enormously  significant  Ameri-  inj?  able  to  annoy  us  without  any  risk.  Any  one 
can  victory  over  Spain,  whose  results  went  can  see  that  who,  instead  of  staring  at  the  stock 

much  further  than  Spain's  loss  of  Cuba  and  "^^'■H^^  considers  the  economic  state  of  the  two 

^  ,    ,      ,           .           ^      •         .                   , ,.  countries. 
Cubas    becoming    an    American     republic, 

made  Europe  realize  that  this  was  a  step  in  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  Italian  states- 

"  historical  decadence  "  and  a  token  of  worse  man's  thesis,  the  rise  of  Asia,— with  Japan  as 

to  come.    By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  was  protagonist, — his    remarks    may    be    briefly 

ceded  to  the  United  States  control  of  the  fu-  summed  up  as  follows: 

ture  interoceanic  canal,  which  was  to  have  "  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  "  is  a  watchword  we 

been  shared   by  England,   according  to  an  are  now  all   familiar  with.     The   English 

earlier  arrangement.     United  States  impor-  have  special  reason  to  be  interested  in  Asiatic 

tations  in  the  Canal  Zone  have  increased  con-  developments,  as  they  made  an  alliance  with 

siderably,  of  course.  Japan,    and    during   the    war    with    Russia 

The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  and  hailed  the  victories  of  the  little  yellow  men 
the  museum  at  Philadelphia  are  signs  of  the  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  is  it  not  signifi- 
"  pan-American  "  solidarity  so  vigorously  cant  that  only  a  couple  of  years  after  that 
championed  by  Blaine  and  Elihu  Root,—  war  the  English  were  anxiously  trying  to  ar- 
with  the  1906  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  rive  at  an  understanding  with  Russia  about 
as  the  latest  manifestation,  the  author  of  the  future  policy  to  be  adopted  by  those  two 
this  article  might  have  added,— for  the  pur-  European  powers  concerning  their  Asiatic 
pose  of  "common  defense  of  a  political  and  possessions?  Japan's  victory  in  fact  com- 
commercial  union  for  the  common  interests  plctely  changed  the  attitude  of  Europe 
against  Europe  and  the  Asiatic  peril."  Eng-  toward  Asia,  "  Europe  at  once  beginning  to 
lish-speaking  America  maintains  schools  in  renounce  its  program  of  expansion  in  the 
Turkey,  and  in  Beirut  a  university.  The  Far  East,"  this  being  notably  the  case  with 
United  States,  apart  from  stupendous  im-  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  But 
port,  export,  and  internal  trade  statistics,  even  before  the  stupendous  defeat  of  Rus- 
dizzy  transactions  in  the  stock  market,  and  sia,— tantamount  to  that  of  Europe,— French 
a  vast  railway  net,  surpassing  in  mileage  the  publicists  were  writing  about  the  Japanese 
whole  of  Europe's,— the  United  States,  peril  in  Indo-China.  "The  best  intellects 
points  out  the  deputy  for  Salerno,  "  furnishes  of  the  East  see  this  sudden  and  frightened 
half  the  world's  iron  and  steel,  two-thirds  of  change  of  program  ...  in  its  full  light 
the  coal,  one-third  of  the  lead,  three-fifths  of  as  a  sign  of  European  decadence."  China  is 
the  copper,  over  a  quarter  of  the  zinc,  over  a  undergoing  an  actual  renascence  and  is  rap- 
quarter  of  the  gold,  more  than  half  of  the  idly  becoming  emancipated.  India  is  in  a 
jilver,  three-quarters  of  the  cotton,  and  three-  state  of  growing  revolt.  The  Persian  con- 
fifths  of  the  petroleum."  Besides,  there  are  stitutionalists  were  strong  enough  to  over- 
immense  untouched  natural  resources  in  both  throw  the  Shah,  and  they  aim  at  political  in- 
North  and  South  America.  Military  and  dependence  for  their  country.  Afghanistan 
naval  armament  is  increasing  with  the  Latin  has  not  the  least  intention  of  relegating  itself 
commonwealths  as  well  as  with  the  English-  to  the  role  of  either  a  British  or  a  Russian 
speaking  republic,  and  the  United  States  fleet  protectorate.  Korea  now  lies  altogether  un- 
"  will  one  day  be  the  strongest  in  the  world."  der  Japanese  domination  and  administrati6n ; 

The  above  is  partly  corroborated  in  the  the  Japanese  are  the  political  and  commer- 

Zukunft:  cial  masters  of  that  country.     Their  influ- 

The  American  desires  for  expansion  are  con-  ^nce,    too,    in    Siam    is    enormous;    in    late 

centrated  upon  Eastern  Asia  and  South  Amer-  operations   on    the    Trench    border   line   the 
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Siamese  troops  were  commanded  by  Japanese,  the  "United  States  of  Europe,"  which  he 
Signor  de  Mannis  does  not  opine  that  Eu-  considers  "  vital  to  their  existence  as  a  com- 
rope's  "decadence"  can  be  turned  back  to  mon  defense  of  common  fundamental  inter- 
dominance,  but  he  thinks  the  tide  could  be  ests  .  .  .  against  the  advance  of  the 
stemmed    at    least    by    the    organization    of  Americas  and  the  progress  of  Asia." 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE 

ANDEAN  TUNNEL 

AN  achievement  more  potent  than  treaties  10,468  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  a  total 

or  monuments  in  making  for  peace  and  length  of  10,385  fe;t, 

hamiony  between  the  peoples  of  Chile  and  Hollowed  out  of  solid  rock,  the  tunnel  as 

Argentina  was  announced   to  the  world  in  opened  is  3000  feet  below  the  crest  of  the 

November  last,   when   the  tunnel  working  Andes.    It  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 

forces  of  the  Trans-Andean  Railroad  build-  famous  Simplon  Tunnel  and  large  enough  to 

ers  met  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  at  the  allow  rolling-stock  of  the  standard  gauge  to 

mathematical  boundary  separating  the  two  pass  through.    It  is  expected  that  by  May  25 

countries.  of  the  present  year  trains  will  be  running 

This  tunnel  has  often  been  referred  to  as  through.    This  will  make  a  most  appropriate 

the  highest  in  the  world.     Its  altitude  is  feature  in  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 

higher  than  that  of  any  other  tunnel  of  equal  the    revolution   uhich    gave   to   both   these 

or  greater  length.    The  famous  Galera  Tun-  South  American   nations  their   independent 

nel,  on   the  Oroya  road  in  Peru,  is  higher,  life. 

but  it  is  only  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  It   was   an    Italian   workman,    operating 

bore  completing   the   railroad   line   between  under  a  British  engineer,  in  the  employ  of 

Chile  and  Argentina.    The  latter,  which  is  an  Anglo-American  firm,  and  thus  complet- 
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ing  the  project  of  two  Chilean  brothers  (we  Pacific.    With  facilities  of  transport  it  is  rea- 

quote  from  the  February  number  of  the  B«/-  -fno  fUTthdr  tt  ^X"of  ^^.n^Z 

lettn    of   the    International    Bureau    of    the  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  ultimately  turn  to  the 

American  Republics)    who  placed   the  fuse  Pacific,  and  vice  versa.    As  a  medium  of  ocean 

"  for  the  demolition  of  the  rocky  barrier  and  traffic  the  importance  of  the  route  cannot  be 

_    I         ^  1- r  ^ ^;^«1;^«  ...u.vu  ;»  overestimated.    At  present  South  America  is  to 

opened  up  a  hne  of  communication  which  is  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^„^  ^  commercial  appanage  of  Eu- 

likely  to  change  political  relations  in  bouth  rope.    On  the  east  coast  the  trade  of  the  United 

America  and  commercial  conditions  through-  States  with  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  has  been 

out  the  world  "  handicapped  by  inadequate  shipping,  and  also  by 

^               .  '                  u      •  ^         ^'       1     •  the  fact  that  the  east  coast  to  the  south  of  the 

Commenting  upon   the  international  sig-  ^um  of  the  continent  is  really  much  nearer  to 

nificance  of  this  achievement,  and  noting  the  Europe   than   to   the   United   States   with   the 

fact  that  the  tunnel  reduces  the  running  time  added  advantage  of  more  favorable  sailing  con- 

k«4.,..««r.  Volr^aro.'c^  finA  Rii«>nr^   Ai'r^c  ^rnm  ditions,  and  the  west  coast  is  as  remote  by  sea 

between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  trom  ^^^^   j^,^^   ^ork  as  it  is   from  Liverpool   or 

nearly   four  days  to   thirty-four   hours,   the  Hamburg.     When  the  Panama  Canal  is  corn- 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  says:  pleted  a  different  condition  will  prevail.    Then 

the  United  States,  especially  its  manufacturingf 

So  long  as  the  chief  exports  of  the  countries  sections,  will  enjoy  a  tremendous  advantage  in 

interested  continue  to  be  raw  materials  no  great  respect  to  all  that  portion  of   South   America 

changes  may  be  expected  in  the  character  of  situated   on   or   commercially   tributary    to  the 

products   transported    to   the  seaboard,   though  Pacific.     Already  the  opening  of  the  Tehuan- 

the  volume  will  inevitably  be  greatly  augmented,  tepee  line  across  Mexico  and  of  the  interoceanic 

Argentine  grains,  hides,  and  beef,  and  Chilean  route  in  Guatemala  has  augmented  the  volume 

copper   and   nitrates,  will  continue  to   be    sent  of  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.    With 

abroad  by  the  sea,  but  in  the  development  of  a  the  Buenos  Aires- Valparaiso  route  open  to  easy 

greater  commercial  volume  between  the  coun-  transport,  Chile  and  reru  will  no  longer  be  cut 

tries  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  Amer-  off  from  the  great  streams  of  the  world's  com- 

ica  and  in  the  transport  of  lighter  manufactured  merce.    They  will  be  in  direct  and  constant  in- 

goods  from  Europe  and  America  the  rail  route  tercourse  with   the  countries   to  the  east   and 

will  prove  a  formidable  rival.     Though  Brazil  will  be   brought   proportionately    close   to    Eu- 

and  the  Argentine  Republic  are  washed  by  the  rope,  and   a   long   step    will   be   taken   toward 

Atlantic,  vast  tracts  of  rubber-growing  districts  South  American  solidarity  by  bringing  the  cap- 

of  the  one  and  of  the  agricultural  and  cattle  itals  of  the  west  coast  under  the  same  influences 

sections   of    the    other    lie    far    nearer    to    the  as  those  of  the  east. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  CHINA   IN   THE  RAILROAD 

QUESTION 


I 


N  the  Far  Eastern  Review  for  November  On  the  17th  day  of  June,  i8q8,  when  China 

last   George    Bronson    Rea,    M.E.,    has  contracted   her   foreign   loan   for   the    Peking- 

^  x...    *u:-*,»-  »     ^«„  ^^.*^-*«;«^  ^«.:i..,».,  i^««  Newchwang  line,  she  voluntarily  admitted  the 

a  few  thing?5  to  say  concerning  railway  loan  principle  that  her  officials  were  incompetent  to 

agreements  in  China  and  their  relation  to  the  honestly  administer  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign 

Open  Door  which  are  well  worth  reading.  In  loan  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  investor.    And 

the  development  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  the  having  once  placed  her  financial  probity  in  ques- 

.   .^ I  .L„^  L^^  ^u.^-.j  ^:^^^  ^Qr^Q  koc  k^,*  tion  she  has  been  forced  through  successive  sirai- 

interval  that  has  elapsed  since  1898  has  been  ,^^  agreements  to  follow  a  practice  which  no 

an  epoch-making  period,  pregnant  with  the  other  nation  in  the  world  would  tolerate  for  an 

most  important  issues  for  the  future  of  that  instant.    .    .    .    While  China  could  give  ample 

vast  country.     Twelve  years  ago  China  was  security  and  pay  good  interest  she  could  not  be 

UM  J  •-*•  *k«  k«^j^  ^i  «^^«,^«.-.-o  »^A  trusted  with  the  expenduure  of  the  money.   And 

a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  promoters  and  „„j^,  ^^^  provisions  of  loan  agreements  based 

concession ists ;    to-day   she    is    asserting    her  on  these  principles  China  has  been  deprived  of 

national    dignity   and    demanding   fair   play  authority  in  her  own  affairs,  and  the  national, 

at    the    hands    of    the    Powers.      Twelve  commercial,   and   political   interests   of   money- 

/-.I  . u  J    4.     «j^:*.   ..k-.   \^^^^  lenders    advanced   without    coming   into    direct 

years  ago  Chin»  had  to  admit  the  incom-  ^^^^^^^  ^j^j,  the  Open  Door  doctrine.  ^ 

petencc  and  dishonesty  of  her  native  railway 

officials ;  to-day  she  can  point  to  at  least  one  This   Peking-Newchwang   loan    was    for 

line.— the    Peking-Kalgan,     130    miles     in  £2,300,000  for  a  term  of  forty-five  years; 

length, — "constructed  entirely  with  Chinese  and  China  entered  intp. an  agreement  with 

money,  and  by  Chinese  engineers,  there  being  the   British  &   Chinese  Corporation   which 

not  a  single  foreigner  employed  on  the  line  practically  gave  them  control  of  the  property, 

in  any  capacity."    Mr.  Rea  says:  It  also  "  inserted  a  wedge  for  British  railway 
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principles  which,  if  driven  home,  would 
effectively  destroy  the  chance  of  American  or 
Continental  railway  supplies  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  China."  The  chief  engineer  was  to 
be  a  British  subject,  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  railway  staff  were  also  to  be 
Europeans.  The  accountant  of  the  line  was 
to  be  European  as  well.  Naturally  Russia 
objected  to  the  "  foreign  control  of  the  line," 
but  the  objection  was  withdrawn  after  an 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  with  re- 
gard to  the  respective  spheres  of  railway  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The 
line  was  so  successful  that  a  dividend  of  i8 
per  cent,  was  paid  in  1908;  and  out  of  the 
surplus  profits  the  new  Kalgan  line  was  con- 
structed (as  stated  above,  entirely  by  Chi- 
nese) at  a  cost  of  over  i;i, 100,000,  or  half 
the  value  of  the  loan.  It  was  natu.al  that 
"  under  these  circumstances  the  Chinese 
should  chafe  under  the  yoke  which  forced 
them  to  acknowledge  the  chief  engineer  as 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  road."  As  was  to 
be  expected,  British  railway  principles  largely 
prevail  on  the  Imperial  railways.  Large  en- 
gineering works  were  erected  at  Sbanhikwan, 
justifying  the  conclusion  that  the  corporation 


(This 


B  nilH]  many  Importani  gnvpm- 
idlDR  (bofw  ol  Grand  Councillor, 
rresldenl  of  Ibe  Board  ot  Inlprlor.  Viceroy  of  Man- 
rhiirla,  nr.d  IMrwIor-Ceneral  of  (b«  Tlentsln-rukow 
ItBllway.  [Ie  la  non-  at  Peking  n<i  Ibe  bend  ot  tbe 
Imperial  Railway  Board,  lie  Is  regarded  is  one  of 
IThlna'a  most  capable  and  honest  exerutlyes) 

aimed  at  "  a  monopoly  of  road  and  bridge 
construction  throughout  the  empire." 

With  engineers  in  charge  specifying  standards 
and  following  bridge  principles  prevailing  in 
Grc.-it  Brit.iin,  the  logical  end  meant  the  nionop- 
oliialion  of  the  Qi i lie se  market  for  British  steel 
manufacturers. 

The  Peking-Hankow  loan  of  ^4, 500,000 
at  4  per  cent.,  placed  through  Belgian  finan- 
ciers, was  much  more  favorable  (o  China  than 
the  Peking-Newchwang  one.  China  secured 
the  option  of  redeeming  the  entire  loan  after 
ten  years.  Though  only  Belgian  or  French 
products  were  purchased,  and  the  Belgian 
chief  engineer  drew  up  the  plans,  complete 
harmony  existed  during  the  construction  of 
the  line.  When  the  time  came  China  exer- 
cised her  rights,  replaced  (he  Belgian  officials 
with  her  own  men,  and  is  now  controlling 
the  property  free  from  any  restrictions  or  in- 
terference. 

The  Shanghai- Nan  king  loan  of  1903,  for 

£3,250,000  at  5  per  cent.,  was  for  fifty  years, 

repayable  at  102^  after  twelve  and  one-half 

:    KALGAN   R.MLWAv.  THE  MOST    yors    and    at    par    after    twenty-five   years. 

BERING  TASK  IN  CHINA  -^^^  encineer-In-chief  was  appointed  by  the 

,  Ibe  T«otni  Oban  Tien-Yu.  c,  EL.    3^^;^^  ^  Chinese  Corporation,  and  he  had 

practical  control  over  disbursements. 
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Only  favored  British  manufacturers  were  per-  ordering  of  materials,  and  everything  was  pur- 

mitted  to  tender  for  supplies,  and  only  British  chased    from    America;    so    Americans    cannot 

material     was     recommended     and     purchased,  hope  to  stand  on  a  pedestal  and  lay  claim  to  any 

.    .    .    Only  the  most  approved  materials  found  superior  virtues.     The  German-built  Shantung 

their  way  into  the  make-up  of  the  road.     .    .    .  line  cost  $46,000  gold  per  mile.    The  most  diffi- 

It    is   undoubtedly   the   best   equipped    road    in  cult   engineering    railway   proposition    was    the 

China  and  a  standing  object-lesson  of  British  road  from  Peking  to  Kalgan  mentioned  above, 

railway  principles  adapted  to  Chinese  require-  which  included  over  a  mile  of  tunneling,  and 

ments.  whose  engines  are  the  most  powerful  in  China. 

This  cost  only  about  $41,000  per  mile. 

The   Chinese,   however,   charge   extrava-  *     »*     r»                x       \        r                  « 

^^^^.o.  »^A  i.«,,«/.-»^oo«,  -^r^o^^.vT.,.-  r.^   frko  As  Mr.  Kt2i  remarks,  these  ngures  speak 

gance  ana  unnecessary  expenditure  on   the  r       1          1                                      &           f 

part  of  the  engineer-in-chief.    The  corpora-  ^^^  themselves. 

tion,  "  placed  in  an  unpleasant  light,  answers  They  tell  the  story  that  China  is  forced  to  ex- 

that  while  the  road  has  cost  more  than  any  P^"<1  "^^^^  'V^.^^.  ^''\  ^^'   foreign-built   roads 

,        .     ^,  .         J              ,                .             y.  under  the  restricting  terms  of  loan  agreements 

other  in  China,  due  to  the  superior  quality  th^n  she  would  if  left  untrammeled  in  the  super- 

of  the  construction  and  material,  the  total  vision    and    control    of    expenditures.    .    .    . 

would  have  been  greatly  reduced  had  it  not  Chma   could    more   than    double    her    railway 

been  for  the  many  'combines]  among  the  Kff!i;l "                  '"        admmistration  of 

Chinese  officials  to  raise  the  prices  for  land  rj^          ^    ht     o      x    ^u 

,  ,    II       I,                             ^  10  quote  Mr.  Kea  further: 

After  citing  several  other  loans  Mr.  Rea  '  ^''}^^  credit  is  good.  Her  finances  need  re- 
,  .,  ^  ,  ^  ,  -t  organizing,  and  it  will  come  m  time.  Her  bonds 
gives  details  as  to  the  cost  of  some  ot  the  ^^e  eagerly  accepted  by  the  investing  public, 
more  important  railways  in  China,  which  in  .  .  .  H  international  protestations  of  friend- 
brief  are  as  follows:  ship  to  China  are  sincere  and  there  exists  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  maintain  the  open  door  and  fur- 

The    most    expensive    loan-built    railway    in  ther    foreign    trade    relations,    every    country 

China,  the  Shanghai-Nanking,  cost  $53,000  per  should  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  permitting 

mile.    The  American-built  Shamshui  branch  of  China  exclusive  control  of  her  loan  funds  for 

the  Canton-Hankow  line  was  the  most  costly  railway  purposes.    .    .    .    It  is  time  China  was 

to  China :  alleged  extravagance  prevailed  in  the  accorded  fair  play. 


THE    NEW    JUNGLE    RAILROAD    OF    SOUTH 

AMERICA 

* 

T^HE   most   fascinating   river    in   all   the  itless  wealth-producing  power  of  this  vast 

world,  excepting  per^iaps  the  Nile,  is  region  is  thus  described  in  the  Bulletin  of 

the  mighty  Amazon,  draining  two  and  a  half  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 

million  square  miles  of  South  America.    But  Republics: 

whereas  the  attractions  of  the  river  of  Egypt  t^Js  jg  ^^^  ^eart  of  South  America.     If  is 

lie  in  survivals  of  a  historic  past, — with  all  destined  to  make  the  names  of  Bolivia.  Peru, 

the  associations  that  gather  round  its  temples  and  Brazilwell  known  in  the  consuming  mar- 

and  other  monuments  of  bygone  greatness,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^«  ^^[i^  »«"^  ^[^^^  ^i"! J*  V^  the  first 

,,.           1/11     r          •             Lu  the  copper  of  the  second,  and  the  diamonds  of 

of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,— the  charm  ^^^  t^ird  are  forgotten.     The  mineral  wealth 

of  the  South  American  waterway  is  its  very  of  all  three  republics  may  become  exhausted, 

youth,  its  boundless  stretches  of  virgin  terri-  but  the  agricultural  resources  will  increase  as 

tor>%  its  enormous  fertile  areas  awaiting  cul-  ^^'"^  ?^,«s  ^"'  ,?"^  »s  the  land  becomes  more 
.  ^\  K  t  j'lx  LAI  accessible.  In  the  areas  contiguous  to  the  great 
tivation.  A  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlan-  divers,  such  as  the  Madeira,  the  present  prod- 
tic  the  Madeira  River  empties  into  the  Ama-  ucts  are  rubber  and  cacao.  .  .  .  But  the  re- 
zon,  after  having  flowed  900  miles  from  it.>  sources  of  the  heart  of  South  America  will  not 

source  at  the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Ma-  ^.^''^'^u'^^?  ^\  these  two  aids  to  modem  life. 
.  .  ^  X  I  •  I  T%  \'  '  J  Above  the  level  of  the  river  valleys  lie  areas 
more  rivers,  on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  and  of  equal  richness  and  fertility.  Subtropical  prod- 
Brazil.  The  area  drained  by  the  Madeira  and  nets,  such  as  cinchona  and  the  citrus  trees, 
its  affluents  nearly  equals  that  of  the  State  grow  there;  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar  have  no 

of  Texas,  to  which  must  be  added  thousands  ^f"^*"  ^^^^^^  ''^y'^c'?!!  u"t  ^"  ""^lu  P""^^"*"!  •''" 

I                     '\         e           '              ^      •           •  the  year  round.     Still  higher  on  the  mountain- 

of   square   miles   of  contiguous   territory   in  .j^e    ...    are   fertile  valleys  destined  some 

eastern    Bolivia,    Peru,    and    Brazil,    all    of  day  to  be  granaries  contributing  in  com  and 

which    have   their   only  outlet   through    the  wheat  to  the  world's  food  supply. 

Madeira  and  Mamore.    The  practically  lim-  To-day,  for  want  of  a  railway,  "  the  en- 
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tire  area  is  as  commercially  unapproachable  unoccupied  territory  of  equal  extent  on  the 

as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago."  face  of  the  globe." 

-,,,..„•                    •     .,                ,  ,  The  undertaking  was  doomed  to  disaster. 

The  Madeira  River  is  navigable,  even  for  ,,  ,  j-rr  i  ■  !■  i  l 
ocean-going  vessels,  as  far  as  San  Antonio,  660  Unforeseen  difficulties  swamped  the  enter- 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazon,  but  pnse  before  construction  had  proceeded  be- 
beyond  that  poini  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  to  yond  the  preparation  of  plans  and  a  few  miles 
the  mouth  of  the  Mamore  River  it  is  a  series  of  ^f  survey."  In  1878  "  work  was  carried  on 
rapids  and  falls  of  such  stupendous  force  that  ,  .  .  ,  ,.■'  ,  "  -.l  .1.  1  l  » 
no  device  of  man  can  be  conceived  to  carry  faithfully  for  one  year,  with  the  result  that 
exports  or  imports  on  the  river  itself  to  a  point  "  a  survey  of  320  iniles  had  been  cut  through 
above  the  dangerous  water  where  steam  navi-  the  forest,  a  train  run  on  completed  tracks 
gallon  is  again  available.  Canals  have  been  pro-  {^^  ^jji^  ^^  ,he  ^ght  of  way  established 
jected,  but  the  idea  has  been  discarded  as  im-  .  7  •  /  m  "  1-1.  l  •  . 
praeti«ble;  schemes  of  roads  or  of  tracks  for  by  clearmg  for  25  miles.  Then  the  project 
vessels  have  been  conceived  only  to  be  aban-  failed  agam  from  a  variety  ■  of  causes. 
"'  '  -  >-_  Xo-day  the  railway  is  almost  an  accomplished 
fact.  American  engineers  have  taken  up  the 
work  where  it  was  abandoned  by  their  con- 

The  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway  is  no  frercs   a   generation    ago.      Modem    science 

new  project.    As  long  ago  as  1851  the  nine-  (with    its    branches  of    hygiene  and    thera- 

tecn    falls  and    rapids  of    the    Madeira  and  pcutics),   including   the  application   of  elec- 

Mamore  rivers  were  reported  by  a  United  tricity,  has  expedited  the  work  marvelously. 

States  naval  officer  as  "  the  sole  obstacle  to  In  1878  the  working  force  never  exceeded 

continuous  river  navigation  from  the  Allan-  lOOO  men  at  any  one  time.    To-day  aiiOO  are 

tic  Ocean  to  Vinchuta  in  Bolivia,  a  distance  engaged.     In  1878  the  operating  outfit  con- 

of  2300  miles."      On   November   i,   1871,  sisted  of  one  locomotive  with  one  platform 

Col.  George  Earl  Church  at  San  Antonio  car.     To-day  the  railway  has  been  built  a 

"  turned  the  first  sod  for  a  railway  that,  with  distance  of  46  miles;  five  first-class  engines 

the  faith  of  a  Columbus,  he  firmly  believed  are  running,  and  six  more  are  on  the  way. 

would  open  to  commerce  and  immigration  a  Thirty  years  ago  the  mortality  among  the 

country  unsurpassed  in  latent  wealth  by  any  workmen  was  23  per  cent.    To-day  the  rcc- 
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ord  of  deaths  stands  at  four  white  men  dur-  almost  exactly  the  same  distance  from  Pan- 

ing  the  past  two  years.    Almost  all  of  the  ama  to  Buenos  Aires.    Comparing  these  vast 

line  beyond  the  46  miles  on  whkik  trains  are  lines  with  the  little  200-mile  rosd  from  the 

running  is  graded.  Madeira  to  the  Mamore,  the  Bulletin  pre- 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  diets  that  "  this  seemingly  obscure  railway 

wonders   and    possibilities   of   the   Cape   to  in  the  jun^e  will  ultimately  carry  on  its 

Cairo  railroad,  with  its  total  length  of  5700  roadbed  more  tra£Bc  and  do  more  to  develop 

miles,  of  iidiich  over  4200  have  been  com-  an  area  almost  boundles  in  extent  and  poten- 

pleted.     That  portion  of  the  Pan-American  tialities  than  the   10,000  miles  of  C^>e  to 

Railway  limited  to  South  America  measures  Cairo  and  Pan-American  together." 


AN    ITALIAN    VIEW    OF  WOMAN    IN    MODERN 

SOCIETY 

1 N  die  Rjossegna  Nazionale,  one  of  the  most  In  fact,  man  is  now  only  thinking  of  himself 

*      sedate   Italian   reviews,   Signor   Mazzci  afd  the  woman  is  rapidly  foUowin^  in  his  foot- 

J- .                       X       i_                      •  steps,  with  her  mfatnation  of  wantmg  "to  make 

discusses    m    a    very    frank    manner,    gomg  ^SSney"  or  to  prove  her  "equal  rights."    Who 

straight  to  the  pomt,  the  question  of  woman  s  are  suflFering  by  all  this?     The  children,  who 

influence  in  the  society  of  to-day  all  over  the  arc  not  responsible  and  consequently  are  un- 

worii     He  opposes  all  those  radicals  who  ^"ing^y  the  victims  of  a  false  environment. 

consider  woman  as  a  being  apart,  without  It  is  truism  that  woman  is  the  soul  of  the 

taking   into    account   her    inevitable    duties  family.     She  is  the  necessary  center  from 

tcm-ard  the  family  and  society  in  general,  whom  everything  emanates  and  often   her 

Evidently  he  believes  that  if  man  has,  be-  devotion  averts  many  misfortunes. 

sides  his  bamly  duties,  a  social  mission  which  tc  ^u                  1.    j        t.      t.            .        n 

t ^^  ^  H'ji                    ^        u       I **  t"C  woman  abandons  her  home,  who  will 

be  cannot  avoid,  woman,  too,  has  been  as-  bring  up  and  guide  the  children?  What  satis- 
signed  by  nature  to  her  social  obligations,  and  faction  can  a  roan  find  in  his  home  life  with- 
she  likcH'ise  cannot  escape  them.     He  says:  out  a  woman?     He  will  seek  pleasure  outside 

and  the  children  will  frequent  the  streets,  where 

Many  have  seen  in  the  diflFerent  conditions  they  will  meet  bad  companions,  and  even  the 
of  men  and  women  an  injustice  because  they  strongest  will  be  tempted  into  the  ways  of  cor- 
havc  only  studied  one  side  of  the  woman  ques-  niption.  ...  At  every  age  man  feels  the 
tioD  without  taking  into  consideration  the  chil-  materialistic  tniSuence  of  his  opposite  sex.  As 
dren,  who  also  have  a  right  to  be  well  brought  a  child  he  not  only  receives  nourishment  from 
up  and  educated.  These  observers  do  not  seem  his  mother  but  her  example  and  advice  do  as 
to  realize  that  if  we  neglect  our  children  the  much  to  shape  his  character  as  her  first  inst rue- 
logical  consequence  of  the  mistake  is  that  the  tion  does  his  education.  When  a  young  man, 
coming  generations  will  try  to  render  the  woman  the  woman,  whom  he  loves  will  ennoble  him,  or 
in  all  respects  equal  to  man,  enjoying  the  same  make  him  a  coward.  Later,  when  a  husband,  it 
rights  and  having  the  same  duties.  In  the  ab-  will  be  the  wife  who  will,  with  her  kindness, 
stract  all  this  appears  equitable,  but  if  we  go  to  encotuage  him  to  remain  honest,  broaden  his 
the  root  of  the  question  we  can  easily  see  that  moral  scope,  and  stimulate  his  ambitions.  It  is 
the  results  are  disastrous.  If  natiire  made  beyond  dispute  that  women  have  always  had  a 
woman  equal  to  man  for  her  nobihty  she  also  vast  power  for  good  or  evil  over  mankind, 
made  woman  unlike  him  in  her  aptitudes  as  .  ,  . 
well  as  dissimilar  in  her  attributes.  Therefore,  If  a  woman  is  alone  in  the  world  and  has 
all  this  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  to  earn  her  living,  this  Italian  writer  con- 
be  a  diversity  in  the  mission  of  each  sex.  ^1^^^^  g^e  should  then  work,  yet  choose  an 

Signor  Mazzei  observes  that  to-day  the  employment  or  career  best  adaptable  to  her 

family,  especially  among  the  working  classes  sex,  as,  for  example,  teaching,  especially  in 

all  over  the  world,  is  in  a  bad  condition,  that  the  elementary  schools.    "  But  if  instead  she 

it  has  lost  its  physical  strength  and  has  been  does  not  need   to  earn  her  livelihood   she 

reduced  to  a  level  below  that  which  it  was  should  occupy  herself  toward  the  good  of 

intended   to  maintain   for  the  good'  of  so-  society.     Her  gentleness  and  kindness  make 

dety.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  family  her  indeed   superior  to  man.     She  should 

"  no  longer  desires  to  assume  its  responsibili-  teach  hygiene,  give  advice  and  bring  joy  to 

ties  toward  the  different  affinities  which  com-  the  poorer  dasses.     It  seems  to  me  that  her 

pose  '  sodety.'  *'  mission  would  be  thus  complete." 
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THE  RED'FLANNEL  SAVINGS  BANK  Such  savings  banks  are  called  "  mutual." 

O^,^     ,       ,                .          .      .        , .  There  arc  about  640  of  them  in  the  United 

NE    day    last    month    a    hard-workmg  g^^^^     j^   ^^^   j^   deposited   more   than 

woman,    the   wife   of   a   New    York  $3  ,00,000,000,— of  which  nearly  one-third 

tailor  ma  small  way.  went  out  to  market,  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^j^      j,^^  ^f  ^^^  York  City 

In  her  hurry  she  left  the  apartment  door  ^^^  Brooklyn  alone. 

ajar.     Moreover,  she  forgot  to  replace,  un-  jj ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^    i„  -^  ;„  ^^^  ^^^er  cities,— 

der    the    mattress,    the    red-flannel    bag    m  ^^^^^     j^^y^           Philadelphia,    Pittsburg, 

which  she  and  her  husband  kept  their  sav-  Baltimore,  Cleveland,   Milwaukee,   Minne- 

ings  of  fifteen  years.^me  diamonds,  a  gold  ^^^^^^  g^  p^^^^  ^^j  g^^,  prancisco. 

watch,  and  $1400  cash.  "  Mutual  "  here  means  co-operative.    For 

Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  she  came  i„^f^„„  ^^^  ^f  ev„y  $10  the  New  York 
back,— but  the  red-flannel  savings  bank  was  ^^^.  ^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ,^j  the  deposi- 
gone.  At  last  reports,  the  police  detectives  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,j,^  ^  Compare  the  inter- 
had  not  recovered  the  money.  ^^           ^^^^  j,^^,^           jt5  depositors  with 

The  pity  of  such  a  loss  is  more  than  per-  ^^^  dividends  its  stockholders  get. 

sonal.    It  IS  a  national  calamity.    The  vague  j„   ^^^^^   ^^^^        y^^^^   there   are   no 

distrust  of  all   banks   follows   the   popular  stockholders.    Supervision  is  by  trustees  who 

Ignorance  of  the  difference   in   nature   be-  ^^^  without  pay.     The  depositors'  money 

tween  a  business  man  s  bank  and  a  true  sav-  ^^^,    ^e  put  only  into  gilt-edge  first 

ings  bank.     Ignorance  was  the  root  of  this  njo^tgages  on  real  estate,  railroad  bonds,  and 

small  tragedy,  and  it  is  also  the  root  of  the  j^e  like 

national  phenomenon  of  extravagance,  now  jjjt„;st  paid  varied  last  year  from  3K2 

in  wide  notice  of  the  newspapers.  to  4  per  cent.    The  average  was  3-85. 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  the  Country  dwellers,  outside  of  New  York, 

bank  may  fail,— that  reckless  spirit  of  rich  ^^^  j           ^^^  ^^^  England,  will  find 

and  poor  IS  one  cause  of  the  Congressional  f^^  ^^tual  savings  banks  at  hand.    Indeed, 

investigations  into  the  high  cost  of  living  they  will  find  few  savings  banks  of  any  kind. 

Several  other  legislative  bodies  are  like-  j.^^„  jf  ^^^  j^^j^j^  the  1061  "  stock  "  sav- 

wise   getting  evidence  on   the   relation   be-  j„     ^anks.  which  are  operated  for  the  profit 

tween  American  wages  and  the  higher  cost  ^f  the  shareholders,  like  any  other  private 

of  eggs,  and  meat,  and  milk,  and  so  on,  and  y^^^i^^  enterprise,  the  number  of  iftstitu- 

of  tariff-protected  manufactures.  tions  is  utterly  inadequate  in  some  sections. 

Meanwhile   the   good   old   maxim   holds  j^ere  are  the  figures  for  a  few  States,  com- 

true,  that  the  real  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  ^^      ^tock  banks  and  mutual  banks,  too,— 

the  citizen  s  margin  for  saving.    As  long  as  .  __-  ^^    j| . 
'  stories  like  the  above  continue  to  be  typical, 

in  the  experience  of  financial   editors  and  Delaware  2 

bankers,  it  will  continue  a  leading  duty  of  ArkanSas "..'.'.... ^ll]]. '.'.'..'.'.['.'.[[.]    6 

the  public-spirited  to  learn  where  sums  like         iDdiana  5 

that  $1400  can  be  placed  with  profit  and  K^^nna'*.'..'.'. ..".'.'.'.'.  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    3 

safety.  Wyoming 1 

THE  TRUE  SAVINGS  BANK  ?dX° .::.::::            :::::::::  2 

TT   would   have  meant   the   difference   of 

fifteen  years'  work  to  the  unlucky  tailor  That  shows  why  only  one  American  sav- 

if  he  had  understood  that  he  was  living  in  ings  bank  deposit  in  every  five  is  outside  New 

the  very  center  of  true  savings  banks, — the  England  and  the  six  "  Eastern  "  States, 

kind  that,  humanly  speaking,  make  no  "  in-  And  in  half  a  dozen  States  there  are  no 

side  profits,"  take  no  risks,  and  do  not  fail,  savings  banks  at  all. 
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A  UNITED  STATES  SAVINGS  BANK?  These  banks  will  then  proceed,  to  lend 

.                  .  the  money,  receiving  as  security  perhaps  a 

A  DD    to    the   scarcity   of   savings   banks  mortgage  on  the  very  house  of  the  loose 

throughout  great  sections  of  the  United  hearth-brick,  or  the  promissory  note  of  the 

States,— the    entire   absence    of    any    banks  ygry  merchant  who  sold  the  red  Hannel  or 

whatever  in  22,000  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  xhe  stocking. 

— and  a  void  appears,  to  fill  which  a  postal 

savings  bank  has  been  recommended  by  the  WHAT  A  "SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT"   MAY 

Republican  party.     It  is  being  urged  by  the  MEAN 
present  Administration. 

Excepting  Germany,  America  is  now  the  *  *  WT  ^  ^^"vt  no  savings  banks  in  our 
only  great  country  without  a  postal  savings  neighborhood,  but  there  is  a  Nation- 
bank.  No  less  than  thirty-four  nations  have  al  bank,  a  State  bank,  and  a  trust  corn- 
such  systems,  in  which  $2,000,000,000  have  pany, — ^and  each  has  a  *  savings  department.' 
been  deposited  by  40,000,000  thrifty  citizens.  Isn't  that  good  enough  ?  " 

The  hot  contest  in  the  Senate  last  month.  The  Middle-Westerner  who  wrote  thus 

over  Senator  Carter's  bill,  brought  out  a  lot  last    month    was   confused,    and    naturally, 

of    information,    personally    and   financially  Was  his  money  any  safer  if  put  in  at  the 

valuable.  third  window  on  the  left,  where  the  sign 

Bankers  don't  like  the  plan,  even  if  the  read  "  Savings  Department,"  than  it  would 

Government  is  to  pay  only  2  per  cent,  in-  be    at    the    second    window    on    the    rights 

terest,  is  to  limit  single  deposits  to  $500,  and  for  commercial  deposits? 

is  to  act  mostly  as  collecting  agent,  returning  The  answer  is  not  found  in  the  publicity 

every  dollar  possible  to  some  bank  of  the  matter  of  the  American   Bankers'  Associa- 

locality  where  that  dollar  was  saved.  tion,  although  it  emphasizes  departments  as 

Half  a  million   circulars  were  sent  out  evidence  that  postal  savings  banks  arc  not 

early  in  February  by  the  American  Bankers'  needed. 

Association.     They  foretold   trouble  if  the  For   every   savings   bank   in   the   United 

bill  were  passed,— dangers  of  robbers  in  the  States  there  are  nearly  ten  savings  depart- 

case  of  remote  post-offices,  expenses  in  in-  ments.    The  money  saved  through  the  latter 

stalling  40,000  burglar-proof  safes,   oppor-  adds  about  one  and  three-quarter  billions  to 

tunities  for  theft  among  thousands  of  extra  the  nearly  four  billions  saved  through  the 

clerks,  new  openings  for  the  shifty  debtor  to  former. 

evade  his  creditors  and   the   tax  collector.  But, — is  money  in  the  savings  department 

since  a  postal  savings  deposit  could  not  be  of  a  business  man's  bank  (a  State  bank  or 

subject  to  attachment  or  to  tax.  trust  company)  any  safer  than  in  any  other 

Perhaps  the  framers  of  the  bill  can  meet  department?     The  answer  is  No,  with  the 

these   objections.     They  have  already  met  exception  of  ei^t  States, — Michigan,  New 

others,  which  at  first  sounded  serious.  Hampshire,      Connecticut,      Massachusetts, 

For  example:  The  first  idea  was  that  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  California, 
money  handed  in  at  a  given  office  should  find  These  States  have  protected  the  wage- 
its  way  back  again  to  the  nearest  National  earner,  who  saves  dollar  by  dollar,  through 
bank.  But  National  banks  are  not  allowed  laws  which  require  "  savings  department " 
to  lend  money  on  real  estate.  Therefore  money  to  be  invested  quite  differently  from 
State  banks  were  added  to  the  classes  of  the  business  man's  money,  which,  of  course, 
Government  depositaries  for  these  postal  is  usually  loaned  out  again  to  other  busi- 
funds.  ness  men. 

Thus   the   plan   would   work   the   trans-  "  Segregation "  is  insisted  upon.     Savings 

formation  of  millions  of  hoarded  money  into  deposits  must  be  invested  by  the  bank  only 

capital, — money  that  works  and  serves  the  in    certain    mortgages,    bonds,    and    loans, 

people.  Should  the  bank  get  into  trouble,  then  those 

From  the  red-flannel  bag,  or  the  legend-  savings  remain  secured  by  these  investments 

ary  stocking,  or  the  hole  under  the  loose  which  may  not  legally  be  used  for  any  other 

hearth-brick,   the   dollars  will   flow  to   the  purpose.     If  they  are  insufficient,  then  the 

local   postmaster   behind   whom   stands   the  savings  depositor  can  put  in  his  claim  against 

majestic    "  Government    guarantee," — from  the  general  assets  of  the  bank,  just  like  any 

him  to  Washington,  and  thence  back  to  the  other  depositor, 

banks  nearest  the  original  savers.  That  a  postal  savings  bank  would  be  more 
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trouble  than  it  is  worth  is  debatable.     But  denial  of  the  clerk  and  the  mechanic,  the 

if  the  postal  savings  bank  bill  is  held  up  milliner  and   the   housemaid,— every   *'  sav- 

through    the    opposition    of    the    American  ings   department"   will   present  a  personal 

Bankers'   Association,    a   much   heavier   re-  problem. 

sponsibility  will  rest  upon  that  body  in  its       A  bank  can  be  no  safer  than  the  charac- 
eflorts,  already  undertaken,  to  secure  laws  ter  of  its  assets,  which  in  turn  are  deter- 
in  all  States  similar  to  those  of  the  eight  mined  by  the  character  of  the  two  or  three 
named,— laws  which  will  render  the  word  men  who  really  manage  that  bank. 
"  savings  "  used  in  connection  with  any  de- 
partment of  any  institution,  anywhere  in  the  MINUS  A  BILLION  DOLLARS 
United   States,  equal  to  the  words  "  trust 

funds,"  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  **  AWFUL  crash  in  the  stock  market!" 
courts  of  the  most  conservative  States.  Day  after  day,  as  January  closed 

SAVINGS  IN  THE  NATIONAl  BANKS  ^JtJT^  »X'  ^S^rriStoSS 

J  AST  month  the  biggest  of  all  banks  that  their  "  early  afternoon  editions." 

hold  a  federal  charter,  the  "  National        By    the    second    week    of    February    the 

City,"  of  New  York,  reported  in  its  circular  newspapers  were  figuring  out  that  sixty  typ- 

a  matter  of  great  moment.    "  There  is  prac-  fcal   properties  were   "  worth  "   one   billion 

tically  not  a  National  bank  in  all  the  United  less  than  a  few  months  before. 
States  at  the  present  time  whose  condition        We  were  to  have  a  panic,  declared  Mr. 

is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory."  James  M.  Beck,  the  renowned  corporation 

Now  about  half  of  these  7000  banks  have  lawyer,    compared    to    which    the    so-called 

"  savings  departments."     More  than  $375r  "  Roosevelt     panic "     would     be     a     mere 

000,000  is  thus  held.    But  unless  the  banker  zephyr. 

in  the  case  is  philanthropic  by  choice  no  one       At  such  signs  and  portents  the  great  body 

of  these  3515  savings-banks-within-national-  of  citizens  of  these  United  States  have  been 

banks  is  treating  these  hardly  accumulated  marveling.     They  "want  to  know," — even 

dollars  any  differently  from  its  regular  com-  though  they  have  not  been  buying  stocks  at 

mercial  deposits.  inflated  prices, — though  they  are  in  the  class 

Thus,  from  the  salary-  and  wage-earner's  of    representative    men    and    women    from 

point  of  view,  it  is  not  enough  to  hear  that  every  section  who  have  written  to  this  maga- 

the   National  banks  have  improved   greatly  zine,  comprehending  and  approving  the  sim- 

over  a  year  ago,  when  several  hundred  were  pie  rule  of  caution  for  investors  indicated  so 

said  to  be  improperly  managed,— or  that  we  often  during  the  last  few  months  in  these 

owe  the  change  to  highly  efficient  supervision  pages, — to  divide  the  dividend  by  the  pur- 

from  Washington,  such  as  the  new  Credit  chase  price. 

Bureau,  which  keeps  tabs  on  the  big  bor-        For  instance:   The  New  York  Central  is 

rowers,  and  the  new  co-operation  of  the  Na-  a  great  and  gilt-edged  railroad,  but  its  stock 

tional  Examiners  with  the  State  and  Clear-  pays  only  $5  per  share  a  year.     Plainly,  the 

ing  House  Examiners.  investor  who  has  access  to  a  safe  4  per  cent. 

All  this  executive  efficiency  cannot  affect  savings  bank  ceases  to  be  interested  in  "  Cen- 

the  law  which  now  forbids  National  banks  tral  "  when  it  rises  above  $125  a  share, 
from    lending    on    real    estate    mortgages.        Last  fall  this  stock  reached  $147.     From 

These  are  the  foundation  of  investment  of  this  eminence   it   dropped   some   $30, — and 

trust  funds  and  of  savings.     For  instance,  thereby  again  become  worthy  of  considera- 

the  best  State  laws  for  savings  banks  pre-  tion  by  people  with  money  to  invest,   not 

scribe  about  two-thirds  of  real  estate  mort-  speculate  with. 

gages  to  one-third  of  more  quickly  salable        Yet  the  reappearance  of  "  Wall  Street " 

things,  such  as  gilt-edge  railroad  bonds.  in  newspaper  headlines  has  aroused  keen  in- 

A   change   in   the   law   has  been    recom-  terest. 
mended  by  the  American  Bankers'  Associa-        What  caused  the  slump? 
tion.     It  is  before  the  National  Monetary        What  part  did  speculation  play? 
Commission.  Will    there    be    another    panic, — another 

Until,  therefore,  State  and  federal  laws  twinge  of  the  money  hunger  that  gives  pain 

recognize    the    difference    between    trading  to  the  nation  at  large? 
money  and  savings,  between  business  funds        And  what  remedies  are  our  currency  re- 

and   the  slow   dollars   that  mean   the  self-  formers  preparing? 
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HOW  THE  BRAKES  WORKED  concerned  no  more  than  a  brokers'  dilute. 

^     ,  .»,.«,      r  T-    1     J  A  little  known  stock,  of  little  worth, — Co- 

Lx)NDON,  October  2i.-The  Bank  of  England  j^^us  &  Hocking  Coal  &  Iron,— had  sold 

to-day    raised    its    minimum    rate    of    discount  *""'^*«»  **  **       ^.00  u        j  *    d-^^ 

from  4  per  cent,  to  5.  '"  ^^^  ^^V  "^™  $08.50  a  share  down  to  $25. 

TTWArr^  L  •  /                         -.        •  -J    :„.«.  Three  firms  of  brokers  failed.     Who  was 

HAT  brief  announcement  arrived  jus  sjy^, 

in  tune  to  be  printed  m  these  columns  ^                            ^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^       ^ 

for  November    1909.    Attention  was  called  ^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^    gentlemen    who    make 

to  the  probability  that  before      very  many  ..       j  „  ^^^  ^busc  the  machinery  of  the 

months     the  explanation  of  the  news  would  g^^^  Exchange  to  simulate  the  buying  of 

arrive  and  would  be  unpleasant.  obscure  stocks  at  several  times  their  value,— 

It  appeared  that  an  abnormal  amount  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^;^^  ^^j^  ^^^1^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

millions  had  been  borrowed  in  London  by  -^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^igh   prices   before   the   banks 

American  bankers  and  speculators    to  help  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^j  ^j^^  ^ 

push  up  the  price  of  American  stocks.    The  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^       ^^^^^  ^;^      i^^^.      ■ 

governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  really  g^^    everybody   cares,    whether   investor, 

world  bankers.    They  see  far.     When  they  ^^^^^^           ^^  employee,  to  have  the  facts 

put  the  price  for  their  money,  which  means  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^j            j^jion  ^^^^       bUc  ^ 

for  world  money,  up  to  5  per  cent,  trom  4,  ^  naming 

whither  it  had  only  recently  been  raised  yet  thc'evil  will  not  cure  itself  until  the 
from  2>^,  gold  began  to  flow  into  England,  Exchange  governors  become  "active  in  pre- 
and  away  from  American  stocks.  American  ^^^^^.  .^^ong-doing,"  as  they  were  "ex- 
stocks  began  to  flow  back  to  America.  J,.  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^j  J  by  the 
"  We  can  do  our  own  financing  without  «  Hughes"  investigating  committee,  which 
London's  help,'    a  banking  leader  irritably  ^^j^/^^  ^^is  report: 

declared.  ,1.1  j  "If,  however,  wrong-doing  recurs,  and 
But  figures  speak  louder  than  words.  .^  ^^ould  appear  to  the  public  at  large  that 
The  big  New  York  banks  that  lend  millions  ^j,^  Exchange  has  been  derelict  in  exerting 
on  stocks  from  day  to  day  began  to  show  -^  ^^^^  ^^^  authority  to  prevent  it,  we 
swelling  in  that  loan  item.  Enormous  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  public  will  insist  upon  the 
loans,  too,  were  shifted  to  out-of-town  banks,  incorporation  of  the  Exchange  and  its  sub- 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  high  call  money,  ■  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  authority  and  supervision." 
which  reached  14  per  cent.  Improvement  seems  probable.  Such  re- 
in the  November  article  already  referred  ^^^^  ^^^j^,^  ^  ^be  Hocking  collapse,  to- 
to,  It  was  said  that  the  price  of  stocks  of  ^^^^  ^j^^  t|,g  previous  insane  rise  and  fall 
certain  lar^  industries  particularly  had  dis-  ^j^^jn  twelve  minutes  of  $31  per  share  in 
counted  and  anticipated  a  whole  lot -of  pros-  jj,c  price  of  another  stock,  indefinite  in 
perity  that  had  not  yet  arrived.  value,— Rock  Island  common,— will  not 
By  last  month  the  shares  m  the  profits  ^eir  repetition.  There  is  wider  newspaper 
of  the  great  Steel  Corporation  had  been  ^„j  magazine  protest,  and  it  is  more  uni- 
marked  down  nearly  $90,000,000;  of  Amal-  ^^^^^jj  ^^^j  ^„j  understood  by  all  classes, 
gamated  Copper,  about  $32,000,000;  or 
American  Sugar,  about  $8,000,000,  and  so  NO  PANIC  FOR  THE  PRESENT 

on  in  proportion.  PANIC   prophets  were  busy  last   month 

And  on  the  tenth  the  Bank  of  England    JT     ^j,ile  stocks  were  falling  in  price.    Yet 

rate  came  down  again  to  3  per  cent.  tj,ose  anxious  merchants  and  investors  who 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SPEAKS  Jjelt^^S.'"  ""^'"^'''"^  *"'*'  ^^""'^  *"" 

r\  N  February  9  the  rights  of  the  Ameri-  Far  different  was  it  three  years  ago,  when 
€an  public  were  recognized  by  the  the  American  financier,  Jacob  H.  Schifl, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  a  manner  with  the  brilliant  French  economist,  Leroy- 
unprecedented  since  its  first  constitution  in  Beaulieu,  predicted  the  trouble  of  1907  with 
1 81 7.  It  furnished  the  newspapers  with  the  such  extraordinary  accuracy, 
detailed  report  of  an  "  investigation,"  in-  For  instance,  just  preceding  the  1907  de- 
stead  of  merely  summarizing  its  conclusion  ch*nc  in  everything,  the  representative  Amer- 
from  evidence  kept  secret.  ican  banks  had  loaned,  against  every  $100 
The  interest  to  the  nation  sweeps  far  be-  that  the  public  had  deposited  in  them,  no 
yond  the  scandal  being  investigated.     That  less  than  $106.     At  the  present  time  they 
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are  loaning  only  $98.    They  are  on  the  safe  All  the  National  and  State  laws  require  a 

side.  certain  percentage  of  cash  to  be  kept  in  the 

Again:  In  the  autumn  of  1906  the  banks.  In  time  of  panic  it  cannot  be  re- 
banks,  against  every  $100  of  loans  (repre-  leased. 

sented  by  pieces  of  paper  bearing  business  "  We  are  in   the  position  in  which   the 

men's  signatures,  often  without  "  quick  "  se-  country  would  be  if  war  were  declared  with 

curity),  could  show  **  specie," — gold  and  sil-  Canada  and   every  State  were  required  to 

ver, — only   to   the   amount  of  $16.      Now  keep  its  troops  upon  its  own  frontier,  where 

they  can  show  more  than  $22.  they  could  be  cut  to  pieces,  a  few  at  a  time, 

Then  there  was  reckless  endless-chaining  by  an  invading  army.      We  must  therefore 

of  banks  by  speculators  like  Morse,  Heinze,  have   to   some   extent   centralization   of   re- 

and  Thomas.     It  is  not  believed  that  any  serves,  $200,ooo,ocx)  to  $400,000,000,  where 

group  as  daring  has  yet  taken  the  place  of  they  can  be  used  when  occasion  requires." 

those  eliminated  figures.  Hence   the  cry   for   a   commanding-general 

Business  is  •not  going  as  fast.      By  that  bank,  able  to  throw  reserves  to  any  outpost 

very  fact  there  is  less  drain  on  credit;  nor  where  they  would  do  the  most  good, 

has  slackening  yet   reached   a  point  where  But  this  ability  would  be  abused,  insisted 

careful  students  can  foresee  any  lowering  of  Mr.    Shaw,   thus   voicing  the   "  interior's  " 

the  present  dividends  paid  by  the  strong  rail-  deep   suspicion   of   any   large   collection    of 

roads  and  manufacturing  companies.  money  in  any  one  place,  particularly  if  that 

WANTED:  A  WAY  TO  (jET  MONEY  WHEN  P'^iS  '^  ^^"^  ^°^^-  .  ,  .,.     ,.   , 

IT  IQ  NPFnFH  wheat  commg  mto  Mmneapohs,  the 

IT  15  NccDED  cotton  into  New  Orleans,  creates  a  demand 

V^R.  LESLIE  M.  SHAW'S  home  is  in  for  money.    The  local  bank  would  send  its 

Iowa.      About    banking   matters   he  "  paper "     to     New     York     for     discount, 

feels  as  his  lifetime  neighbors  do,  though  he  Would  it  get  the  money?    Mr.  Shaw  thinks 

himself,  after  being  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  not,  because  this  nation  is  too  "  provincial." 

ury,  is  now  a  banker  in  a  financial  center  of  A  little  farther  on,  however,  Mr.  Shaw 

the  East.  mentioned  that  in  his  own  town  there  is  a 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Vreeland,  on  the  other  private  bank,  a  State  bank,  and  a  National 

hand,  is  a  Congressman  from  New  York,  bank.     In    1907  each   had   money  in   New 

and  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  York  and  Chicago,  but  knew  it  could  get 

Banking  and   Currency  he   represents  that  nothing  but  Clearing  House  certificates, 

body's    understood    wish    for   a   more    cen-  "  So,"   related   Mr.   Shaw,   "  we   decided 

tralized  banking  system  as  the  cure  for  all  to  stand  together  and  pool  our  surplus  cash 

our  financial  ills.  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  then  we  adjourned 

Consequently   many   sparks   flew,   casting  and  went  home." 

much  light  on  both  sides  of  the  **  Central  Then,   one    may   ask,   one's   neighbor   in 

Bank  "  question,  when  Messrs.  Vreeland  and  Iowa  may  be  trusted,  but  not  one's  central 

Shaw  got  into  an  impromptu  debate  before  banker  in  New  York?     It  is  precisely  this 

the  Republican  Club  of  New  York  on  the  standing   together   and    "  pooling "    surplus 

5th  of  last  month.  cash  that  a  central  bank  signifies  in  every 

Our  system  of  24,000  separate  and  dis-  civilized  nation,— except  the  United  States, 
tinct  State  and  National  banks  simply  "  falls  How  they  do  it  abroad  is  recorded  in  the 
apart,'^  Mr.  Vreeland  remarked,  when  un-  works  of  Conant,  Muhleman,  and  others, 
der  stress.  Every  great  commercial  nation  To  the  many  students  of  those  works  among 
abroad  is  united  as  to  the  reserves  its  banks  business  men,  bankers,  investors,  and  all- 
hold  and  the  notes  they  are  allowed  to  issue,  around  good  citizens  the  Shaw- Vreeland 
Why  not  adapt  the  principles  that  others  "  debate,"  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
have  found  so  successful  ?  papers  of  February  6,  is  recommended. 

Because,  Mr,  Shaw  replied,  we  are  too  For   it   is   "childish,"   as   remarked   last 

big.    To  give  our  currency  enough  elasticity  month  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  the  po- 

would    take    an    unprecedented    note    issue,  litical  economist  of  Columbia  University,  to 

Our  double  line  of  banks, — State  and  Na-  expect  that  the  "local"  banking  machine 

tional, — ^would  complicate  its  handling.  still  retained  by  America  can  keep  up  with 

Dramaric  was  Mr.  Vreeland's  illustration  the  complex  probleixis  that  grow  out  of  our 

of  the  absurd  American  "  reserve  system."  importance  to-day  in  world-finance. 


W.   J.   LOCKE,   AN   APOSTLE   OF 
CHEERFULNESS  IN  FICTION 


BY   G.   W.   HARRIS 


AFTER    fifteen   years   of    painstaking   work 
Mr.    W.    J.    Locke    is    coming    inio    the 
enjoyment      of      a     deserved      popularity 
throughout    the    several    nations    where     Eng- 
lish  fiction   is   read.     His   is   a   unique   achieve- 
ment,— or   at   least  the  method   of   it  is   unique. 
Mr.    Locke    has    so   far    mastered    his    tools 
and  his   materials  that  his   later  novels  stand 
the  lest  of  good  literature:  the  best  of  them 
not  only  provide  keen  pleasure  at  the  first  read- 
ing but   can   be   read   again   and   again   without 
losing  their   bloom,— or  the   reader   his   delight. 
Furthermore,  he   has 
peopled  the  realms  of 
his  fancy  with  living, 
breathing,  sentient 
creatures.     They  are 
real     people     to     us. 
Their  doings,  their 
sayings,     their     very 
thoughts  have  an  al- 
most   startling    veri- 
similitude, despite  the 
fact  that  the  protago- 
nists  of    his    dramas 
are  invariably  among 
the    oddest,    most 
quaintly  freakish  and 
fantastical     strangers 
to   conventionality   of 
all    the    heroes     of 
English    fiction.      In- 
deed,     Mr.     Locke's 
stories   are  novels 
without    heroes, — un- 
5  are  to 


I  for 


hcroia  enlarging  the 
term  to  include  the 
finer  attribute  of  sim- 
ple goodness,  as  well 

as  all  nobility  of  soul.  w.  j. 

He  gave  us  the  first  (The  Bngllib   tioTellit 

article  of  his  artistic       literary  domalo  bltberto 
creed   in  these  words       ""o  n»ture"l 


fro 


Ma 


;   Or- 


deyne's  diary:  "Every  family  has  its  irrepres- 
sible, impossible,  unpractical  member,  its  enfant 
lerrible,  who  is  forever  doing  the  wrong  thing 
with  the  best  intentions.  Truth  is  the  enfant 
lerribU  of  the  Virtues,  Sometimes  it  puts  them 
to  the  blush  and  throws  them  into  confusion ;  at 
others  it  blusters  like  a  blatant  liar;  at  others, 
again,  it  stutters  and  stammers  like  a  detected 
thief.  There  is  no  knowing  how  Truth  may 
behave." 

He  is  a  truth-seeker  always.  He  oftenest  pre- 
fers to  search  for  truth  in  strange  guises, — in 
the  quirks  and  sallies  of  some  tatter~da^  re- 
incarnation of  the  soul  of  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  how  it  strikes 


his  contemporaries.  1  have  said  Mr.  Locke's 
method  is  unique:  it  is  almost  as  whimsical  as 
Cervantes'  own.  Indeed,  he  gives  freer  rein  to 
his  own  idiosyncrasies  than  any  other  living 
story-teller  with  whose  work  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted.  His  novels  refuse  to  fit  into  any 
known  category  in  the  easy  classification  of  the 
bulk  of  contemporaneous  fiction.  They  insist  on 
occupying  a  class  by  themselves.  ' 

The  eldest  son  of  English  parents  some  time 
resident  in  Barbadoes,  William  John  Locke  was 
bom  in   1863.     After  what  must  have  been  a 
*       pretty   thorough   pre- 
liminary    preparation 
at      Queen's      Royal 
College,  Trinidad, 

land     and      entered 
Sl     John's     Col  I  we, 

Cambridge,  in  IMI, 
specializing  in  mathe- 
matics. Three  years 
later  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  highest 
honors  in  his  subject, 
winning  the  "  mathe- 
matical tripos."  How 
he  did  it  was  a  mys- 
tery, according  to  his 
friends,  one  of  whom 
says  it  was  at  Cam- 
britlge  that  he  "laid 
the  foundation  of  his 
future  career  by  stu- 
diously neglecting  his 
studies."  It  is  averred 
that  he  established  the 
record  of  having  at- 
tended only  one  lec- 
ture throughout  bis 
whole  three  years' 
LOCKE  course.  He  read  cora- 

■rbo  -btt  itboMD  "for  bii  paratively  little 
jDcultlvated  tracts  o(  hu'  mathematics,  but  in- 
dulged in  "a  three 
-  ■  years'  orgy  on  Eng- 
lish and  French  literature;  he  could  always  be 
found  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  library 
reading  some  old  book  no  one  else  had  ever 
got  hold  of." 

Early  in  his  Cambridge  course  he  began  writ- 
ins,  and  he  published  his  first  short  story  in 
1882.  But  when  he  left  the  university  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  a  living  forced  him  to  take  up 
teaching,  which  he  followed  thereafter  for  thir- 
teen years.  The  long  vacation  of  nearly  four 
months  each  year,  which  enabled  him  to  travel 
and  write,  was  a  big  advantage  that  he  made  the 
most  of;  but  his  detestation  of  "school-slavery" 
is  vividly  shown  in  Marcus  Ordeytie's  famous 
diatribe    against    mathematics, — which,    by    the 
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way,  is  one  of  the  best  denunciations  ever  put  But  after  that  excursion  to  the  playhouse  he 
into  print  of  that  **  utterly  futile  and  inhuman  concluded  wisely  that  the  novel,  not  ttie  drama, 
subject"  Before  his  baronetcy  came  to  him  was  his  true  medium  of  expression.  It  is  so 
Marcus  had  been  engaged  in  '*  teaching  to  chil-  despite  the  fact,  nay,  for  this  very  reason,  among 
dren  the  most  useless,  the  most  disastrous,  the  others,  that  plot  is  almost  the  least  consequential 
most  soul-cramping  branch  of  knowledge  where-  ingredient  in  his  work.  His  intrigues  are  sel- 
with  pedagogues  m  their  insensate  folly  have  dom  more  exciting  than  the  complications  of 
crippled  the  minds  and  blasted  the  lives  of  thou-  commonplace  lives.  Yet  he  is  almost  as  con- 
sands  of  their  fellow-creatures,— elementary  temptuous  of  the  commonplace  as  Meredith,  and 
mathematics.  ...  It  trains  the  mind, — it  therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  distinction  of  style, 
teaches  boys  to  think,  the^  say.  It  doesn't  In  — a  style  so  easy  in  its  flow  that  infinite  pains 
reality  it  is  a  cut  and  dried  subject  easy  to  fit  must  have  gone  into  its  fashioning.  The  de- 
into  a  school  curriculum.  Its  sacrosanctity  saves  velopment  of  character  is  his  supreme  interest 
educationalists  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble.  The  process  of  individual  soul  growth,  set  forth 
and  its  chief  use  is  to  enable  mindless  young  with  a  rare  and  salutary  sense  of  humor,  con- 
men  from  the  universities  to  make  a  dishonest  stitutes  the  fascination  that  holds  his  readers 
living  by  teaching  it  to  others,  who  in  their  turn  spellbound.  We  love  his  people  for  what  they 
may  teach  it  to  a  future  generation."  are,  not  for  what  they  do  or  say,^though  it  is 

Mr.  Locke  released  himself  from  that  drudg-  the  adroit  harvesting  of  these  fruits  of  charac- 

cry  in  1897  when  he  became  secretary  to  the  ter,  to  be  sure,  that  shows  us  what  they  are. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a  position  The  characters  he  studies  most  closely  and 

he  held  for  eleven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  delineates  with  elaborate  and  loving  care  are 

he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the  extraordinary  characters.    The  men  of  his  choice 

leading  architects'  societies  of  Russia,  Holland,  are  often  almost  weird  variations  from  the  aver- 

Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  eventually  an  honorary  age,    even    in    physical    aspect — "  queer  "    per- 

associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi-  sonalities, — endowed  with  moral  qualities  beyond 

tects.      Meanwhile   he  had    published   his    first  the  norm,  with  an  unconventional  chivalry  that 

novel,  '*  At  the  Gate  of  Samaria,"  in  1895 ;  and  is  none  the  less  real  and  fine  and  moving  because 

followed  it  with  two  others  in  iSgiS,  "  The  Dema-  of  the  grotesoueness  of  its  manifestation.    The 

gogue   and   Lady   Phayre "   and   "  A    Study  in  Beloved  Vagabond  Para^ot  more  of  a  paradox 

Shadows."    These  were  'prentice  work,  albeit  of  than  the  book's  title  can  indicate, — unkempt  un- 

an    unusual    kind.      **  Derelicts"     (1897)     and  shorn,  a  disreputable  idler  and  ^zzler,  having 

"Idols"    (1898)   first  attracted  to  their  author  atrociously  long  black  finger  nails,  and  at  the 

the  attention  of  discriminating  readers  of  nov-  same  time  a  diabolical  mastery  of  the  violin  (!  ) 

els,  both  for  their  own  noteworthy  qualities  and  — ^becomes  a  paragon  of  heroes  when  we  learn 

still   more   for  their  unmistakable   promise  of  of  his  great  sacrifice  for  a  great  love.     And 

more  brilliant  things  to  be  expected  from  the  Paragot  possessed  "the  divine  sense  of  humor 

same  hand.     Slowly  but  steadily  his  audience  which  rainbows  the  tears  of  the  world."    Said 

grew    with    the    publication    of    "  The    White  Paragot,  "  When  the  soul  laughs  tears  come  into 

Dove"  in  1900,      The  Usurper"  in   1901,  and  the  eyes."     We  laugh  with  him,  that  way;  we 

"  Where  Love  Is  "  in  1903.  cannot  laugh  at  him.    The  bungling  and  incom- 

"The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne,"  issued  in  petent  "  Seer  Marcous,"  saved  from  suicide  only 

1905,  was  so  far  superior  to  all  that  had  pre-  by  accident  is  at  all  times  a  man  of  sensitive 

ceded  it  as  to  mark  the  real  beginning  of  the  honor,  and  because  of  him  the  world  is  a  better 

period  of  Mr.  Locke's  masterwork.    The  earlier  place.    And  Septimus  Dix,  mere  baby  .in  worldly 

novels   had   displayed  a  remarkable   talent   for  affairs  and  inventive  genius,  a  sort  of  second 

the  purveying  of  quaint  romanticism,  but  here  edition  of  Marcus,  giving  his  name  and  his  life 

was  the  evidence  of  genius.    The  book  is  still  to  a  poor  ruined  girl, — who  can  read  the  story 

Mr.  Locke's  most  original  and  most  powerful  and  not  have  a  warm  comer  in  his  heart  for 

achievement;  though  **The  Beloved  Vagabond"  him? 

(1906),  which  is  probably  the  favorite  among  his  Mr.  Locke's  women  are  never  such  abnormal 

stories  with  a  larger  number  of  readers,  shows  variations  from  type.     But  they  are  vital  fig- 

a  considerable  gain  in  artistry;  and  "Septimus,"  ures;  and  in  Carlotta,  a  waif  from  the  harem, 

which  (after  serial  publication  as  "  Simple  Sep-  he  has  sketched  with  astoiushing  mastery  the 

timus  ")  last  year  became  one  of  the  half-dozen  evolution  of  a  woman  soul. 

"  best   sellers      throughout   the   United    States,  Having  said  all  this,  one  has  conveyed  noth- 

signalizes  a  still  further  advance  in  constructive  ing  of  the  charm  of  these  delectable  tales.    Their 

ability.    Whether  his  new  tale,  **  Simon  the  Jes-  appeal  is  compounded  of  delicate  and  unobtrusive 

ter,"  now  appearing  serially   in   the  American  humor  and  a  gentle  irony,  as  well  as  of  the  gifts 

Magazine,  will  prove  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  of  imagination  and  of  language.    Mr.  Locke  is 

"  Septimus "  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  tell.     It  a  mild  iconoclast  but  he  does  not  attempt  to 

promises  well.  inculcate  any  new  philosophy  of  life. — beyond 

The  brilliant  success  of  a   stage  version  of  repeatedly  indicating,  by  persuasive  implication 

The  Morals  of  Marcus "  in  London  in   1906  rather  than  by  insistent  assertion,  the  orimc  im- 


**  Butterflies."  1908.  and  also  in  the  latter  named  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  literary  domain, 
year  of  a  dramatization  of  "  The  Beloved  His  stories  are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  noble 
Vagabond."  volume  of  English  fiction. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HBHOIRS 

For  a  generation  prior  to  his  death,  in  1882, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had  been  the  most 
'widely  read  of  American  essayists.  He  had  lec- 
tured from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
and  had  attained  a  position  of  intellectual 
leadership  contested  by  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries  and    inherited   by   none   of    his    soc- 


;■ 


timate  daily  companion  of  the  youthful  seer, 
that  were  first  committed  many  of  the  thoughts 
that  later  found  expression  m  his  essays  and 
lectures.  Not  all  of  this  material  is  reproduced 
in  the  present  edition,  but  the  extracts  chosen 
exemplify  the  range  of  Emerson's  intellectual 
interests  and  activities  during  his  growing  years. 
The  first  two  volumes  cover  the  years  i8ao- 
1832,  beginning  with  his  college  days  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  period  of  his  theological 
study  and  service  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman. 

Count  Regis  de  Trobriand  was  the  only 
Frenchman  after  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to 
hold  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  United 
States  Army.  The  Count  de  Trobriand  served 
with  distinction  during  our  Civil  War  and  en- 
joyed the  coniidence  of  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  and  other  federal  commanders.  His 
"Life  and  Memoirs,"'  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  French,  have  now  been  collected  and 
edited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Alfred 
Post,  and  are  published  in  a  volume  of  500 
pages,  chiefly  in  fine  type.  Less  than  half  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  General  de  Trobriand'a 
army  record,  since  his  life  in  France  and  New 
Vork  prior  to  the  war  affords  much  material  of 
literary  interest.  General  de  Trobriand  had  be- 
come a  writer  of  distinction  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  military  abilities. 

The  two-volume  biography  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,*  by  Waller  Sichel.  is  published  in 
this  country  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
It  is  to  be  said  for  this  work  that  much  new  and 
original  material  has  been  exploited  in  its  prep- 
aration, including  a  manuscript  diary  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  evolution  of  Sheri- 
dan's best-known  play,'"  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," is  traced  through  the  original  prompt-books 
which  contained  Sheridan's  own  corrections. 
There  is  appended  a  general  bibliography  of 
Sheridan's  works,  both  published  and  unpub- 
lished. 


SKETCHES   BY  EMERSON   IN  THE  LEAVES  OF   HIS 

COLLEGE   JOURNALS 

<  tJlusttalloD   from   ■' Tb»  Joumalii   ot  Ralpb    Waldo 


cessors.  Much  has  been  written  and  printed 
about  Emerson  since  his  death,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  memorabilia  has  come  to  light;  yet 
the  publication  of  his  journal,'  begun  in  his 
boyhood  days  and  continued  through  half  a 
century  of  active  life,  has  been  deterred  to  the 
present  time.     It  was  to  this  journal,  the  in- 

■  The  Joumala  ot  Ralpb  Waldo  Emerson.  ISdlted 
by  Bdnard  W.  Rnwrson  and  Waldo  BnierKin  Fortwa, 
Iloiighton  MiffliD  Company.     2  toU.,  838  pp.     (3.60. 


Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  few 
Americans  who  have  made  historical  writing  a 
career.  Hie  "  History  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Compromise  of  1850"  is  the  accepted  au- 
thority for  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  His 
rank  as  an  American  historian  entitles  Mr. 
Rhodes  to  a  respectful  hearing  whenever  he  has 
anything  to  say  on  matters  related  to  his  call- 
ing. His  volume  of  "Historical  Essays"*  re- 
cently issued  comprises  estimates  of  contempo- 
rary historians,  journalists,  and  public  men,  as 
well  as  discussions  of  such  topics  as  "The  Pro- 
fessional Historian."  "  Newspapers  as  l^Iistorical 
Sources,"  and  "  The  Writing  of  History."  There 
are  also  suggestive  papers  on  "  The  Presidential 
Office  "  and  a  review  of  President  Hayes'  ad- 
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•  Rlrharil   BrlnBley   SbcMdia.     By   Waller  Slebei. 
Hoaithton  Uimin.     2  Tf     ■•--  —     ■■■ 

•HlBtorlcal  Bra 
mlllan.    33S  pp. 


THE  NEU^  BOOKS 


"  The  People's  Law  " '  is  the  title  adi^ted  by 
Charles  Sumner  Lobingier  for  a  book  that  he 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  popular  participa- 
tion ID  law-makioK.  This  writer  has  made  an 
eKceptionally  careful  study  of  American  State 
constitutions  from  the  Revolutionary  period 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  submission  of  the 
wriuen  constitution  to  popular  vote  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  we  now  know  as  the  referen- 
dum in  this  country.  Judge  Lobingier,  in  study- 
ing this  subject,  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
development  not  only  of  constitutions  but  of 
law-making  in  general.  As  his  work  advanced 
other  questions  presented  themselves  for  dis- 
cussion, such  as  the  effect  of  the  process  of 
popular  ratification,  its  desirability  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  science,  and  the  results 
toward  which  it  appeared  to  be  tending. 

In  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore's  edition  of  the 
works  of  James  Buchanan.*  Volumes  IX.  and 
X.  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  years  in 
Buchanan's  public  career, — the  period  covered 
by  his  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  the 
campaign  of  1856  for  the  Presidency,  and  the 
eventful  four  years'  term  in  that  office  culmi- 
nating in  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  election  of  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  i860. 
Buchanan's  State  papers,  speeches,  and  private 
correspondence  are  in  no  way  noteworthy  as 
models  of  literary  style,  nor  is  that  the  purpose 
of  their  publication  at  this  time.  They  do,  how- 
ever, constitute  an  important  contribution  to  his- 
tory, setting  forth  a  point  of  view  in  American 
pohties  that  became  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
the  Northern  States  during  and  after  the  Civil 
War.  but  which  was  undoubtedly  held  by  large 
numbers  of  voters  North  and  South  down  to  the 
very  outbreak  of  the  conflict. 

A  really  monumental  work  on  modem  Japan. 
written  by  a  number  of  dilfercnt  authorities  and 
edited  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
Japanese,  is  the  latest  contribution  to  our  al- 
ready voluminous  literature  on  the  Far  East 
"Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan.'"  dedicated  to 
King  Edward  VII.  of  Great  Britain  and  com- 
piled by  Count  Okuma,  late  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Empire  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
contains  chapters  written  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Japanese  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the 
past  half  century.  These  include  Count  Okuma 
himself,  the  late  Prince  Ito,  Field  Marshal 
Yaniagata.  Marquis  Matsukata.  Viscount  Inouye, 
Baron  Shibusawa,  Marquis  Saionji,  and  Mme. 
Jii^o  Namse, — the  last  named  president  of  the 
Nippon  Women's  University,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  Japanese  women.  Every 
phaM  of  Japanese  modem  life  and  national  ac- 
tivity is  treated  exhaustively  in  the  fifty-six 
pages  of  this  two-volume  work.  The  English 
version  has  been  edited  by  Marcus  B,  Huish. 

TRAVEI.  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Mf.  Philip  S.  Marden,  the  author  of  "  Greece 
and  the  .£gean  Islands,"  has  brought  out  an- 
other travel  book,*  this  time  telling  the  story  of 

"Tlie  People's  Law.   Hj  Charleg  Bnmner  LobEugler. 


tPronllBplece  from  "Travel) 


BuMtt  Haore.     Upplncott.    Vols.  IX  unci  X.,  { 
(10. 

•PHtT  Tesn  of  Neir  Japan.     Bj  Comt  Okuma. 
Duttoo.    2  vala..  12S2pp.     17.50. 

•Travels  In  Bpalo.    Bt  Philip  8.  Harden.    Hongb- 
toa  Ulflbi.     434  pp..  Ul.     13. 


3  joomey  across  the  Spanish  peninsula  from 
Gibraltar.  While  the  illustrations  (nearly  all  of 
which  are  reproductions  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author)  are  naturally  suggestive  of 
Spain's  past,  the  text  is  devoted  more  completely 
than  is  customary  in  narratives  of  Spanish  travel 
to  the  things  of  to-day.  It  is  a  fresh  and  read- 
able presentation  of  Spain's  modem  activities  as 
viewed  by  an  observant  American. 

One  would  not  go  to  "  The  Conquest  of  the 
Isthmus,"*  by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  to  get  a  statistical 
statement  of  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  for 
the  industrial,  mechanical,  and  financial  sides  of 
that  great  enterprise  have  been  treated  with 
greater  or  less  thoroughness  by  other  publica- 
tions. This  deluge  of  statistical  data  should  not 
conceal  from  us  the  real  story  of  Panama,  which 
has  a  human  interest  distinctively  its  own.  It 
is  this  side  of  the  subject  with  which  Mr.  Weir's 
book  is  eminently  concerned.  He  tells  us  how 
the  men  in  Uncle  Sam's  canal  army  live  and 
do  their  daily  work  and  enjoy  their  daily  play. 
Perhaps  few  of  us  realize  that  down  there,  m 
the  heart  of  the  Panama  jungle,  aopo  miles  from 
the  base  of  supplies,  we  are  maintaining  an 
army  40,000  strong.  Many  of  the  men  who 
constitute  this  army  have  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren with  them.  Mr.  Weir  tells  us  how  this 
community  has  brought  civilization  to  the  fron- 
tier  and  how  its  various  social  organizations. 
Br  Hugh  C. 

12. 
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women's  clubs,  bowling  clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  other  "  Last  Poems."  *    The  first  mentioned  was 

the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  up-to-date  agencies  brought  out  originally  in   1851.     To  the  orig- 

are  working  to  ameliorate  the  hard  conditions  inal  collection  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished 

of  life  at  this  distant  outpost.  poems  have  been  added.    The  last  poems  include 

Mr.  Edward  J.  House,  in  a  volume  entitled  the  famous  ones :  "  The  Years  Had  Worn  Their 

•*  A    Hunter's    Camp-Fires,"  *    pictures    life    in  Season's   Belt,"    "  Trafalgar    Day,"   and   "  The 

widely   separated   regions   whither   he   was   at-  Centenary  of  Garibaldi." 

Iracted  by  the  lure  of  big  game.  From  the  search  The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  Maurice 
for  moose  in  New  Brunswick  and  caribou  in  Buxton  Forman's  "  George  Meredith :  Some 
Newfoundland  to  African  elephant,  rhinoceros,  Early  Appreciations," '  which  is  a  collection  of 
and  giraffe-hunting  is  a  far  cry ;  but  the  interest  many  contemporary  notices  of  Meredith's  books 
in  Mr.  House's  experiences  is  not  confined  to  the  as  they  appeared.  Good  supplementary  reading 
sport  itself,  for  he  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  to  the  last-noticed  book  is  James  Moffatt's  liter- 
life  and  environment  of  the  sportsman  in  the  ary  study  of  Meredith's  novels." 
various  countries  visited. 

The  first  comprehensive,  exhaustive,  and  at  noteworthy  books  op  reference 

the  same  time  popularly  attractive  guidebook  to  \^  \^  ^ore  than  a  century  since  Noah  Web- 
our  neighbonng  republic,  Mexico,  has  just  been  g^er  began  work  on  his  great  dictionary,  but  in 
published  under  the  general  title  Terry  s  the  brief  list  of  American  lexicographers  no 
Mexico.  *  This  is  the  result  of  many  years  name  ranks  with  his  to-day.  Our  fathers  and 
of  travel  and  personal  observation  and  experi-  grandfathers  were  brought  up  on  "Webster's 
ence.  and  it  contains  an  amazing  amount  of  Unabridged,"  and  now  the  **  New  Intema- 
information  logically  and  most  interestingly  set  tional"*  is  put  forth  by  the  same  publishing 
^^^]^\  ..-S^^^^^V^^  P^"",?4  °"  *^,  Baedeker  ho^se  which  for  nearly  seventy  years  has  man- 
model,  Terry  s  Mexico  is  more  detailed  and  aged  this  remarkable  series  of  dictionaries.  Dr. 
fuller  m  scope.  It  is,  moreover,  equipped  with  Webster  himself  was  thought  to  have  achieved 
more  human  descriptive  interest.  There  are  ^^  slight  triumph  in  lexicography  when  in  1828 
two  maps  and  twenty-five  plans  and  an  exten-  he  defined  70,000  English  words  and  won  last- 
sive  bibliography.  It  is  important  to  add  the  j^g  approval  by  the  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
statement  that  within  the  past  few  weeks  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  definitions,  but  what 
Mexican  Government  has  officially  recognized  shall  be  said  of  this  newest  of  dictionaries  with 
the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  this  handbook.  jts  400.000  words  and  phrases,  all  defined  in  the 

Another   noteworthy   book   on    Mexican    hfe  characteristic    Webslerian    style?      The    **  New 

and  history  IS  Thomas  Janvier's      Legends  of  international"  boasts  not  only  of  a  greatly  en- 

the    City    of    Mexico.   '     These    genuine    folk  jarged  vocabulary,  but  of  a  great  wealth  of  gen- 

stories,  which  Mr.  Janvier  declares  he  has  not  eral  information  which  was  indeed  undreamed 

materially  altered,   are   almost  all    new   to   the  of  in  Webster's  time,  but  which  we  treat  to-day 

reading  world.    The  volume  is  illustrated.  as  matter  of  course.     A  new  typographical  ar- 

LITERATURE  rangement  makes  possible  the  inclusion  of  these 

truly  vast  additions  without  materially  adding 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Jusserand's  "Liter-  to  the  bulk  of  the  dictionary.    All  the  words  in 

ary  History  of  the  English  People  "  *  makes  up  more  common  use  are  printed  in  large  type  on 

Part  II.  of  the  entire  work,  and  treats  of  the  the  upper  half  of  the  page,  while  the  minor  and 

period  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Civil  War.  more  special  or  technical  entries  are  condensed 

There  is  something  that  reminds  one  of  Taine  in  smaller  type  on  the  lower  half.    The  staff  of 

in  the  clear,  illuminating  scholarship  of  Ambas-  editors  who  were  engaged  for  six  years  in  pre- 

sador  Jusserand.     This  great  work  will  take  a  paring  this  revision  was  headed  by  the  late  Dr. 

worthy    place    among    the    really    remarkable  W.  T.  Harris,  formerly  United  States  Commis- 

works  of  French  scholars  interpreting  English  sioner  of  Education.    The  work  was  completed 

hfe  and  literature  as  few  Englishmen  have  sue-  before  his  death  last  November.    The  "old  In- 

ceeded  in  doing.     The  frontispiece  to  this  vol-  ternational"   (1890)   was  esteemed  a  great  ad- 

ume  is  the  reproduction  of  an  old  wood  engrav-  vance  on  its  predecessor,  the  "  Unabridged,"  but 

ing  showing  the  Southwark  entrance  to  London  all  previous   efforts  of   publishers   and   editors 

in  Shakespeare's  time.  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  "New  International" 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  the  late  of  1910. 
George  Meredith  as  a  poet,  and  yet  his  in-  Among  the  striking  and  noteworthy  articles 
fluence  upon  the  poets  and  poetry  of  the  late  in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  The  New  Schaff-Her- 
Victorian  age  was  considerable.  The  idealism  zog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,""  is 
and  lyric  fervor  of  the  man  can  be  read  in  the  joint  contribution  on  "  Jesus  Christ,"  by 
almost  every  line  of  the  large  number  of  poems  Professor  Warfield,  of  Princeton,  and  Pro- 
he  wrote,  which  are  now  being  collected  and  fessor  Bacon,  of  Yale.    These  writers  deal  with 

issued    in    memorial    volumes.      The    Scribners   — — — — — — — — — — — 7 

have    just    brought    out    two    of    these.-one,  qa^^^W^^^'     ^^  ^^'«^  Meredith.     Scrlbnem. 

"  Poems    Written    in    Early    Youth  "  *    and    the  '  deorg?  Meredith  :  Some  Early  Appreciations.    B/ 

■  Maurice  Buxton  Forman.     Scribners.  220  pp.  $1.50. 

»A  Hunter's  Camp-Fires.     By  Edward  J.   House.  •  CJeorge  Meredith:  A   Primer  to  the  Novels.     By 

Harpers.     402  pp..  111.     $.^>.  .Tame»   MoflTatt.     New   York :    Hodder  &   Stoughton. 

«  Terry's  Mexico.     By  T.  Philip  Terry.     Houghton  403  pp.    $1.25. 

Mifflin  Company.    824  pp..  III.    $2.50.  *  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.     Edited 

■  Legends  of  the  City  of  Mexica     By  Thomas  A.  by  William  T.  Harris  and  F.  Sturges  Allen.    Spring- 
Janvier.     Harpers.     \(^i  pp..  111.     $1..30.  field,  Mass.:  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company.     2700  pp., 

*A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People.     Vol.  ill.    $10. 

111.     By  J.  J.  Jusserand.     020  pp.     Putnam.     $3.50.  '« The  New  Schaflf-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 

»  Poems  Written  In  Early  Youth.     By  (Jeorge  Mor-  Knowledge.     Vol.   VI.     Edited  by   Samuel   Macaulej 

ith.     Scribners.     200  pp.     $1..50.  Jackson.     Funk  &  Wagnalls.     505  pp.     |5. 
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the  evidence  upon  which  the  claims  of  Jeaui 
Christ  rest  and  with  the  diief  sotircc*  of  infor- 
mat  ion  conceming  Jesus  outside  the  Gospel 
narratives.  The  biographical  sketch  of  Pope 
Leo  Xlll.  in  this  volume  was  contributed  by  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  authorih',  Prof.  James 
F.  Driscoll,  D.D^  president  of  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary.  The  publishers  promise  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  in  twelve  volumes,  the  remain- 
ing six  to  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  volume 
every  three  months. 

BOCIBTT  AND  OOVBRNMBNT 

Mr.  William  R.  George  has  written  an  enter- 
taining sketch  of  what  has  for  )'ears  been  known 
as  the  George  Junior  Republic'  In  the  early 
days  of  this  enterprise  the  Review  of  Reviews 
published  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
"  Republic "  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  together  with 
an  exposition  of  its  founder's  ideals.  Since 
that  time  this  self-governing  community  has  at- 
tained a  national  reputation  and  has  prospered 
far  beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who  were 
associated  with  Mr.  George  in  the  launching  of 
the  experiment  It  has  had  many  imitators,  so 
that  the  name  of  its  founder  is  no  longer  so  ex- 
clusively identified  with  the  idea  of  boy  and  girl 
self-government  as  it  was  in  the  early  days. 
But    the    fact   that    there    are    so    many    other 

"  junior  republics  "  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  xa.  wiixiam  r.  c 

value  of  the  original  idea. 

In  a  single  rather  bulky  volume  appear  the 
results  of  a  critical  study  of  police  organiza- 
tions' in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  by  Dr. 
Leonhard  Felix  Fuld.  examiner  of  the  Muni-  Dr.  Barnctt,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
cipal  Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York  has  investigated  the  history  of  trade  unionism 
City.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  said  that  among  the  American  printers.  It  will  doubtless 
this  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  a  logical  ex-  surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  be  informed 
position  of  the  principles  of  police  administra-  that  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
tion.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  collecting  among  journeyman  printers  were  held  in  New 
data  from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  both  here  ^ork  as  early  as  1776,  and  before  the  close  of 
and  abroad,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  coun-  the  eighteenth  century,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
sel  and  suggestions  from  Prof.  Frank  J.  Good-  permanent  societies  or  associations  had  been 
now,  of  Columbia  University.  formed  in  New  York,   Philadelphia,   Baltimore, 

Professor  laughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chi-  and  Boston.  From  these  early  beginnings  Pro- 
cago,  is  a  good  representative  of  those  scien-  fessor  Bametl  traces  the  spread  of  trade  or- 
tific  economists  of  to-day  who  are  disposed  to  ganizalion  among  the  printers  throughout  the 
deny  that  the  results  of  their  scientific  investi-  country  down  to  the  present  day  of  well-de- 
gations  are  in  any  way  out  of  harmony  with  the  velt^ed  "  typographical  unions."  It  is  to  be  in- 
fundamental  teaching  of  religion  and  ethics.  In  ferred  from  the  intelligence  of  this  group  of 
his  new  books  on  "  Latter-Day  Problems." '  Pro-  workmen  that  the  records  of  their  organizations, 
fessor  Laughlin  presents  a  series  of  studies  on  t**"**  '«^1  ^nd  national,  would  be  better  pre- 
vital  economic  topics,  beginning  with  the  ques-  served  than  those  of  other  labor  unions,  and 
tion  of  labor  unions  and  discussing  in  turn  st>ch  has  been  found  by  Professor  Bamett  to 
'■  Socialism,  a  Philosophy  of  FaQurc,"  "  The  ^  the  fact.  Another  reason  for  selecting  the 
Abolition  of  Poverty,"  "Social  Settlements,"  printers  for  description  is  to  be  found  in  the 
■■  Political  Economy  and  Christianity,"  "  Large  f^^t  that  the  policies  and  methods  which  have 
Fortunes,"  "  Value  of  Railways,"  "  Guarantee  '■'"ce  been  adopted  in  other  trades  had  their 
of  Bank  Deposits,"  "The  Depositor  and  the  "origin  with  the  printers.  This  study  of  their 
Bank,"  and  "  Government  versus  Banfcists."  In  organization  is  therefore  a  useful  contribution 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book,  "»  'he  history  of  American  trade  unions.' 
—that  concerned  with  social  settlements,— tht  ^"  •■'*  "=*  \ioaV  on  "  Transportation  "  Mr. 
aims  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  those  institu-  Emory  R.  Johnson  discusses  steam  railroads, 
tion*  are  candidly  and  fairly  discussed.  Profes-  electric  railways,  and  ocean  and  inland  trans- 
sor  Laughlin's  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  portation.  The  developments  in  all  these  fields 
popular  style,  with  marked  freedom  from  pro-  are  so  rapid  that  frequent  revision  of  text-books 
tessional  or  academic  cant.  'S  required.  On  the  subject  of  steam  railroad 
— transportation,  for  example,  to  which  Mr.  John- 

'  T»e    ]DDlor    RFpnMic,      Bj    William    R.    0«ir|(e.     

Appletonm.    S2B  pp..  III.    Il.no.  •  Tbp  Prlnlprs:  A  Study  In  American  Trndf  llnlon- 

■  Police  AdmloUtratlon.     B;  Lfonbard  Felix  Fuld.  Km.      Br    Qram    B.    Bnruptt.      CimbridK*.    Him.  : 
Potnam.    f>ni  pp„  III,    (3.  American  Rconomle  Aaaorlatlon.    .(96  pp.     (1,60. 

■  t^atter-Day  Problpm*.    By  J.  Laurence  LaagbllD.  ■  Bleoteiita  at  Tnuuportallnn.    Bt  Emor*  B.  Jobn- 
Scrlbnera.     314  pp.    (1.50.  Bon.     Applrton  k  Co.     377  pp.     |1JK). 
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son  properly  devotes  much  greater  space  than 
to  eiiher  of  the  other  topks  which  he  treats, 
there  is  now  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  sub- 
stitution of  electricity.  This  tendency,  however, 
has  not  yet  affected  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  operation  of  their  freight  de- 
partments or  general  traffic  arrangements.  The 
section  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Johnson  has 
given  to  electric  railway  trains  is  comparatively 
small  and  will  doubtless  require  expansion  in 
later  revisions.  In  his  chapter  on  inland  waters 
in  the  United  States  the  author  has  included 
considerable  material  not  easily  accessible  else- 
where. On  the  whole  his  book  constitutes  a 
valuable  manual  of  Ihc  subject. 

BNOtHBERIHO  TRBATI8BS. 
The  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railway,  Mr.  James  B.  Latimer, 
has  written  a  book  on  the  dements  of  railway 
signaling.'  While  [his  volume  is,  of  course,  in- 
tended chiefly  for  the  use  of  men  connected 
with  the  signaling  departments  of  our  great 
railroads,  it  has  been  written  in  a  way  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader.  Very  few  treatises 
on  this  subject  are  accessible  to  the  public, 
although  no  branch  of  railroad  operation  has 
received  more  attention  in  recent  years  in  the 
public  press,  and  on  no  subject  connected  with 
railroading  is  popular  ignorance  more  wide- 
spread. Mr.  Latimer  has  a  direct  and  pointed 
style,  and  has  made  a  special  effort  to  have  his 
text  accompanied  by  effective  illustrations. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  mentioned  in 
these  pages  the  works  of  William  Paul  Ger- 
hard, dealing  with  various  phases  of  sanitary 
engineering.'  His  latest  book  treats  in  compara- 
tively small  con^fss  of  a  wide  range  of  prac- 
tical topics  connected  with  modern  sanitation. 
Like  the  author's  previous  books,  this  little 
manual  is  calculated  to  acquaint  the  general 
public  with  the  tasks  assumed  by  the  new  pro- 
fession of  sanitary  engineering  and  to  give 
helpful  suggestions  in  the  direction  of  securing 
co-operation  between  builders  and  engineers. 
RECENT  FICTION 
There  are  several  stories  contained  in  and 
running  through  Irving  Bachetler's  latest  piece 
of  fiction,  which  he  has  called  "  The  Master," ' 
The  book,  he  would  have  us  know,  is  intended 
to  "  show  (he  influence  of  one  Christlike  soul 
over  the  dominant  spirit  of  one  who  is  styled 
'  the  Napoleon  of  discontent.' "  There  is  a 
world-wide  conspiracy  of  anarchy  and  consid- 
erable preaching  and  homiletks,  with  a  good 
love  story  skillfully  woven  throughout. 

For  his  latest  and  greatest  work  of  fiction. 
"  The  Song  of  Songs, '  *  Hermann  Sudermann 
will  no  doubt  be  condemned  by  those  holding 
that  it  is  the  duty  .of  a  writer  who  fashions  evil 
characters  to  make  plain  his  hatred  for  their 
wickedness, — that,   in   fact,   a   novelist  ought   to 

■Ral]ws7  Slgnftllnt!  In  Theory  and  Prncdfe.  By 
.InmeB  Brandt  L.atlmer,     HaekeDzle.  Kllnk  Company. 

*i  Snn'ltatlnn    aoil   Sanltory    EnKlnecrinK.      By    Wll- 
imm  Paul  Gerhard.     Fubllsbed  by  Ibe  Aalhor.      174 
pp.     ilJ,f>. 
'The  Master.     By  Irving  Bncheder.     Doublrfay, 


be  a  moralist.  This  imposing  creation  treats  of 
the  career  of  a  young  woman  who  wanted  to  be 
better  than  her  nature  allowed  her  to  be.    She 

was  concurroT'I"jendowed  with  extreme  femi- 
nine softneat'  ...id  ardent  amatory  passions, 
which,  taken'?  advantage  of  by  calculating  and 
unrelenting  ihale  pursuers,  led  to  her  frequent 
downfalls.  Lilly  Czepanek  struggled  and  strove 
against  her  fatal  weakness,  for  she  had  yearn- 
ings toward  a  high  though  perhaps  vague  ideal. 
But  under  lasting  temptation  the  very  goodness 
and  sweetness  of  this  lovable  girl  would  turn 
into  flabby  laxity  and  temptation  seemed  fore- 
ordained  by    those    characteristics    whose   born 
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victim  she  was.  Thus  might  one  understand  the 
author's  intent,  although  according  to  a  differ- 
ent, but  perhaps  equally  plausible  view,  he  might 
be  taken  as  asking  whether  Lilly's  frailty  was  not 
mixed  with  the  vicious  appetite  for  pleasure  and 
luxury  proper  to  a  courtesan.  Neither  accusing 
nor  excusing  the  luckless  Lilly,  Herr  Suder- 
mann tells  the  tale  with  a  tremendous  depth 
and  breadth  of  knowledge  of  men's  motives ;  he 
possesses  the  gift  of  the  supreme  masters  of 
fiction  to  see  the  real  workings  of  the  human 
mind  clearly.  He  has  also  their  impulse  to  de- 
pict these  truly,  without  regard  to  popular  pref- 
erence or  pretense.  Next  to  a  passage  of  beau- 
tiful sentiment  expressed  in  poetic  language  will 
come  a  scene  or  colloquy  that  flares  forth 
nakedly  licentious  or  braienly  cynical,  the 
author  standing  aside  while  with  impartial  hand 
he  withdraws  the  curtain,  determined  to  reveal 
the  whole  truth.  All  this  is  conceived  and  car- 
ried out  on  a  grand  scale.  Tensity,  point,  bril- 
liance, an  immense  scope  of  observation,  com- 
plete ripeness  of  perception,  superb  powers  of 
presentment, — these  and  other  tokens  of  genius 
so  distinguish  "  The  Song  of  Songs  "  as  to  rcn- 
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Aet  its  lechntcal  defects  of  workmanship  for- 
givable, 01  at  least  forgetable.  At  most  three  or 
Tour  prose  ronunces  of  such  caliber  have  been 
seen  since  Tolstoy's  "  Resurre'*''-' "  ten  years 
ago,  and  therefore,  although  .le  Song  of 
Smigs  "  might  dismay  through  it^  tark,  unclad 
candor,  even  to  the  degree  of  evoKing  denun- 
ciation thereby,  it  must  none  the  less  be  ranked 
amonE  the  very  prime  acbievemei'ts  in  fiction 
thus  ^r  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  many  readers  of  Baroness  Bettina  von 
Hutten's  books  will  welcome  "  Beechy." '  the 
latest  from  her  pen.  Beechy  (the  anglicized 
form  of  Bice,  the  Italian  diminutive  of  Bea- 
trice) is,  like  her  predecessor  the  wonderful 
Pam,  one  of  those  rare  characters  which  this 
writer  invests  so  cleverly  with  a  personality  so 
fascinating  that  the  reader  having  once  taken 
up  the  book  is  loath  to  lay  it  down  until  he  has 
finished  it.  From  the  time  when,  to  obtain  the 
money  needed  to  purchase  medicine  for  her  sick 
father,  she  borrows  a  suit  of  boj^'s  clothes  and 
sings  in  them  in  the  chorus,  until  she  reaches 
the  highest  rung  in  the  professional  ladder  of 
fame,  the  story  carries  the  reader  along  without 
a  dull  page. 

Two  books  on  children  written  with  peculiar 
insight:  into  the  workings  of  the  juvenile  mind 
are  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon's  "  Biography  of 
a  Boy"  and  Marietta  HoUey's  "  Samantha  on 
Children's  Rights.""  These  writers  come  at 
the  subject  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint, 
but  they  both  have  the  proper  perspective  of 
adult  and  j^outh  and  both  write  m  a  charming 
and  eKteriaining  way. 

A  subtle  psychological  study  of  a  woman's 
development  from  natural  resentment  and  in- 
dignation at  a  great  wrong  to  forgiveness,  jus- 
tice, and  love,  written  with  the  technical  mas- 
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tery  that  characterizes  the  French  literary  art, 
is  the  story  which  the  Parisian  authoress  (who 
signs  herself  "  Pierre  de  Coulcvain  ")  has  given 
us  under  the  title  rendered  by  the  translator  as 
"On  the  Branch."*  It  is  the  life  Story  of  a 
woman  who  has  been  greatly  wronged  by  her 
husband  and  her  dearest  friend,  and  who  gradu- 
ally progresses  from  hatred  and  pessimism  to 
exalted   love  and   optimism.      The   transition   is 

'Bperhy.    By  Beltlea  tod   Ilutlen.     Stokra.     3SI 
pp.    11.^0. 

■  Tbe  Blogrsphj  o 
B>e«D.     OarperH.     " 


(Aul 


■■  The  Tyrant ' 


worked  out  with  delicate  psychological   insight. 

Another  well-executed  piece  of  psychological 
analysis  on  the  subject  of  home  despotism  is 
Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture's  new  novel,  "  The 
Tyrant.'"  There  are  in  the  world  a  great  many 
men  like  Richard  Kemys  and  undoubtedly  as 
many  women  like  his  subm.iive,  frightened 
wife.  Perhaps  these  Richards  are  among  the 
main  causes  of  the  feminist  movement  all  over 
the  world. 

The  last  novel  of  the  late  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  manuscript  of  which  was  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  author's  death  (a  few  days 
later  than  that  of  "The  White  Sister"),  is  en- 
titled "  Stradella." "  It  is  a  strong  love  story 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  built 
around  the  life  of  Stradella.  the  musician.  As 
with  all  Mr.  Crawford's  novels,  it  is  full  of  love 
scenes  and  difficult  situations  and  rich  in  the 
author's  de.icriplions  of  Italian  life  and  scenery. 
OTHBR  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH 

A  collection  of  the  public  speeches  of  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  M.P.,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  in  the  present  Liberal  ministry 
in  Great  Britain,  comes  to  us  under  the  general 
title  "Liberalism  and  the  Social  Problem?"  In 
these  addresses,  delivered  at  various  limes  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  Mr.  Churchill  has  at- 
tempted to  give  "  the  record  of  the  govern- 
ment." His  style  is  vigorous  and  has  a  fine 
literary  quality.  There  is  an  introduction  to 
this  collection  by  the  Liberal  political  leader, 
H.  W.  Massingham. 


T  Jmephine  Diakani     Di 


'  The   Tyront.     By   Mrs 

Unn.      .1R1    nn       tI.2B. 

F.  MarloD  Crawford 


Heary   dc   I 


Panli 


a.    Bj-  F, 
tl.BO. 
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A  new  edition  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Fernows  "A 
Brief  History  of  Forestry"'  contains  what  was 
unfortunately  omitted  from  the  publication  two 
years  ago,  namely,  a  chapter  on  forestry  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America.  With  the  growing 
interest  in  the  subject  of  forestry  in  this 
country  such  a  useful  and  comprehensive  work 
as  Dr.  Femow's  should  find  a  large  number 
of  readers. 

What  is  known  in  this  country  as  "district 
nursing "  has  had  a  remarkable  extension  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  In  the  United  States 
alone  there  are  now  566  visiting-nurse  associa- 
tions, with  a  total  staff  of  1413  nurses.  In  the 
past  year  112  new  organizations  were  formed. 
So  important  has  this  work  become  that  the 
Charities  Publication  Committee  of  New  York 
has  brought  out  a  directory  of  all  visiting-nurse 
organizations  in  the  United  States'  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  movement  and  a  statement  of  its 
principles,  by  Yssabella  Waters,  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  in  New  York  City. 

>A  Brief  Ell'lory  at  Foredtry.  By  Bemhard  B. 
Femow.     Toronto :  Dnlvemlty  Press.     438  pp.  J2.50. 

>  VlHiting  Nurolng  In  Ibc  ifnltrd  Stales.  By  Yssa- 
beria  Waters,  Cbarltiefl  Pnbllntlon  Committee.  367 
pp..  111.     »1.2B. 


It  is  very  seldom  that  the  "  evidences  of 
Christianity  "  have  been  set  forth  so  vigorously, 
convincingly,  and  wilh  such  power  of  literary 
style  and  graphic  illumination  as  is  dontfby 
Harold  Beghic  in  his  collection  of  "  conversion  " 
stories  which  he  has  entitled  "  Twice- Bom 
Men"'  and  further  described  as  "a  clinic  in 
resurrection."  These  are  psychological  studies 
of  types  of  London  crime,  misery,  and  degrada- 
tion in  which  the  phenomena  of  religious  con- 
version is  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Begbie's  style  is 
cri.;p,  direct,  and  compelling.  Prof.  William 
James  has  enthusiastically  accepted  the  bOok 
as  a  "  footnote  in  narrative  "  to  his  own  work, 
"  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience." 

A  translation  from  the  original  German  text 
of  "The  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau," ' 
with  an  historical  introduction  by  Montrose  J. 
Moses,  contains  the  entire  setting  of  the  drama 
and  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  relating  to  passion  plays  in 
general  and   the   Oberammergau   play  in   par- 

For  the  lover  of  astronomy  six  interesting 
and  valuable  books  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished :  ■■  Curiosities  of  the  Sky,"  by  Garrett  P. 
Serviss,  which  is  a  description  of  the  curious 
bodies  that  may  be  obser\-ed  in  the  sky  (Har- 
pers) ;  "  Astronomy  from  a  Dipper,"  wilh  charts 
by^  the  author.  Eliot  C.  Clarke  (Houghton, 
Mifflin)  :  a  "  History  of  Astronomy,"  by  George 
Forbes,  of  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow,  being 
one  of  the  History  of  the  Sciences  series.  (Put- 
nam) ;  "  How  to  Study  the  Stars,"  an  important 
French  work  by  L.  Rudcaux.  with  some  help- 
ful diagrams  (Stokes);  "The  Star-Gazer's 
Handbook,"  a  brief  guide  for  amateur  students 
of  astronomy,  by  Henry  W.  Elson  (Sturgis  & 
Walton)  ;  and  "  How  to  Identify  the  Stars,"  by 
Willis  1.  Milham  (Macmillan). 

Among  the  noteworthy  books  on  art  recently 
published  are :  "  A  New  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy"  (Vol.  Ill),  by  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B. 
Cavalcaselle  (Dutton);  "The  National  Gallery 
of  Art,"  by  Richard  Rathbun  (Washington: 
The  National  Museum) ;  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Works  of  Art  Belonging  to  the  City  of  New 
York,"  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Art  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  New  York;  "A  History 
of  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (Vol.  II.),  by  G. 
Carolli  (Button);  "Art  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  (Scrih- 
tters)  ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting,"  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin  (Century). 


'  Twice -Bom    Meo. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  people  of  the  United  States  simply  to  ill-adjusted  relationships  between 
*°«riu*"'  are  trying  to  work  out  pri^wr  business  enterprises  and  the  power  of  law 
"BuKmni  xe\3Xion%  between  law  and  gov-  and  government.  Perhaps  the  very  least  and 
ernment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  modern  smallest  of  the  scandals  of  this  New  York 
forms  of  business  life  on  the  other  hand,  period  are  those  which  through  accident 
The  Roosevelt  administration  awakened  the  came  into  light  some  weeks  ago  and  corn- 
country  to  the  need  of  such  adjustments,  and  pelled  the  investigation  at  Albany  of  charges 
it  succeeded  in  accomplishing  something  against  the  newly  chosen  leader  of  the  State 
toward  bringing  about  the  desired  reforms.  Senate.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  in- 
It  was  left  for  the  Talt  administration  to  stance  of  alleged  bribery,  upon  which  the 
propose  an  end  of  the  period  of  agitation,  and  long-drawn-out  Allds-Conger  inquiry  has 
to  find  stable  and  workable  solutions  for  turned,  is  merely  a  minor  illustration  of  a 
various  problems  arising  out  of  changed  eco-  system  that  meant  the  buying  and  selling  of 
nomic  conditions.  Almost  everything  in  the  legislative  favors  on  a  large  scale.  Governor 
political  and  legislative  news  of  the  past  few  Hughes  himself  is  now  carrying  on  an  inves- 
wecks  has  had  something  to  do  with  this  tigation  into  the  purchase  of  lands  lor  the 
struggle  for  right  relations  between  business  Adirondack  forest  reserve.  It  is  charge.1 
and  government.  The  legislative  disclosures  that  large  areas  ot  land  which  have  reverted 
at  Albany,  and  the  contest  for  the  control  of    to  the  State  through  non-payment  of  taxes 

the  Republican  organization  of  the  State  of  

New  York,  would  all  be  meaningless  if  not 
interpreted  as  phases  in  the  fight -to  relieve 
the  government  of  the  Empire  State  from 
domination  through  the  power  of  money 
furnished  by  business  interests  seeking  their 
own  advantage.  ^ 

The  boss  system  in  New  York 
w«w  lark  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  politi- 
"•^*"  cal  leadership  in  a  true  sense. 
The  boss  has  been  the  man  who  took  the 
money  from  the  corporations  and  then  dis- 
tributed it  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  his 
own  power,  while  also  making  it  certain 
that  the  corporations  would  contribute  again 
the  next  year,  and  that  the  ultimate  recipients 
of  bounty  would  be  willing  again  to  receive 
it  and  glad  to  feed  out  of  the  boss's  hands. 

The  demoralization  of  the  New  York  Leg-       the  victorv  or  state  chairu 
islatuTe   for  many  years  past  has  been   due  From  (he  HtraW  (New  Tom) 

liBtrnthi,  inft  brXHi  RtTitworrj[vi[WB0aHr4NT 
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THE   ALLDS-OONGER   INQUIRY   \H   THE   STATE  SENATE   AT  ALBANY 

after  the  valuable  timber  had  been  cut  oR  of  the  weak-minded,  who  like  to  think  they 

were  purchased  for  a  few  cents  an  acre  at  have  consciences,   and  who   wish   to  justify 

tax  sales,  and  then  bought  again  by  the  State  in  some  way  their  good  and  regular  stand- 

for  the  forest  reserve  for  several  dollars  an  ing    in    militant   parties,    even    though    deep 

acre,  all  phases  of  the  business  being  conduct-  down    in   their   hearts  they   know   that   the 

ed    by  grafters   more   or    less    directly   con-  "  Black  Horse  Cavalry  "  at  Albany  is  usual- 

nected  with  the  Albany  legislative  machine,  ly  in  the  saddle  and  in  the  van. 

All  In  lilt  ^^ch  are  the  charges,  and  Gov-  ^  The  simple  reason  why  it  is  so 
wnmBo^  ernor  Hughes  is  likely  to  get  at  Tme-PartM  hard  for  the  State  of  New  York 
"*  the  bottom  facts  before  he  drops  "•">»"**"  ^^  shake  itself  free  from  the  sys- 
the  subject.  Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  of  the  tern  that  has  heretofore  controlled  the  Legis- 
State  Insurance  Department,  has  also  on  hand  lature  is -because  it  has  been  a  bi-partisan 
some  investigations  that  point  to  bribery  and  system.  Tammany  Hall  and  the  Republi- 
corruption  in  the  Legislature  in  connection  can  machine  have  for  many  years  been  sup- 
with  the  affairs  of  various  insurance  com-  ported  by  the  same  interests.  The  chief  busi- 
panies.  Most  scandalous  allegations  have  ness  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for  a 
been  made  concerning  the  squandering  of  generation, 'it  would  seem,  has  been  to  sell 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  condemnation  indulgences.  Millions  of  dollars,  it  is  said, 
and  purchase  of  lands  for  the  Catskili  watiir  have  been  paid  by  all  sorts  of  interests. — 
supply  that  is  to  cost  New  York  City  at  least  transportation  companies,  lighting  companies, 
a  hundred  million  dollars.  Al!  these  things,  telephone  companies,  insurance  companies, 
and  various  others  that  might  be  named,  are  and  so  on, — mostly  under  the  guise  of  polit- 
a  part  of  that  famous  New  York  "  system  "  ical  contributions  or  counsel  fees,  in  order  to 
that  has  made  politics  profitable  for  profes-  obtain  desired  privileges  or  to  prevent  the 
sional  politicians.  This  is  what  has  built  passage  of  some  measure  deemed  harmful, 
up  in  the  Empire  State  the  closely  knit  "  or-  The  contributors  of  these  funds  have  only 
ganizations,"  so  called,  of  party  men,  with  cared  to  secure  results.  How  the  money  was 
their  false  theories  of  leadership  and  their  distributed  was  something  they  did  not  wish 
impudent  talk  about  party  "  regularity."  to  know.  The  Republican  part  of  this  money 
They  have  invented  a  doctrine  of  party  was  doubtless  used  very  largely  for  the  pur- 
obedience  that  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  pose  of  maintaining  the  system  of  so-called 
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leadership  and  regularity.  Republican  regu- 
larity in  the  State  of  New  York  has  long 
meant  that  "  good  Republicans  "  must  not  do 
too  much  thinking,  but  must  obey  orders. 
Orders  arc  supposed  to  come  from  the  leader. 
Leadership  centers  at  the  point  where  cam- 
paign funds  are  received  and  disbursed.  A 
liberal  disbursement  of  funds,  ^n  a  plan  sys- 
tematically conceived  and  worked  out,  has 
usually  made  it  worth  while  for  Republican 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  work  loyally 
in  the  organization  and  vote  as  the  leaders 
dictate.  The  local  party  papers  throughout 
the  State  have  also  been  made  to  realize  the 
desirability  of  supporting  the  or^nization 
and  taking  their  respective  places  within 
the  system.  Independence  has  been  risky 
and  expensive. 

ji^        This  wonderful  Republican  ma- 

Cimtmiit    chine  in  the  State  of  New  York 

"™      could   never   have  had   so  long, 

prosperous,  and   powerful   a  career  but  for 

two  highly  important  facts.     One  of  those 

facts  is  the  immensity  of  the  private  interests 

which  have  been  able  and  anxious  to  support 

a  system  that  would  keep  law  and  govern-    (,„„  the  existence  of  Tammany  Hall,  a  great 

ment  in  subservience.  The  other  fact  has  private  conspiracy  for  the  purposes  of  plun- 
der, which  has  controlled  so  large  a  block  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature, 
in  close  and  profitable  alliance  with  the  Re- 
publican machine,  that  it  has  never  been  pos- 
sible to  use'  one  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York  as  an  instrument  for  punishing  the 
vena!  methods  of  the  other  party.  Further- 
more, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  anything 
like  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
lining  their  pockets  with  thousand-dollar  bills 
by  reason  of  a  cold-blooded,  deliberate  ac- 
ceptance of  bribes.  Very  many  of  them  have 
simply  been  lacking  in  a  proper  sense  of  their 
personal  responsibility  as  law-makers.  They 
have  sheltered  themselves  behind  a  false 
theory  of  party  responsibility.  They  have 
found  it  safe  and  comfortable  to  be  regular, 
and. to  give  the  machine  the  benefit  of  their 
own  personal  respectability,  in  exchange  for 
having  the  State  Central  Committee  give 
them  support  in  their  districts,  and  otherwise 
keep  their  political  paths  smooth  and  pleasant. 

^  The    system    has    been    steadily 

0™*™/      growing  weaker  ever  since  Theo- 
*'      dore  Roosevelt  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor.     The     Ford    franchise    tax, — which 
brBRivatait..  N.  Y.  public    opinion    and    Roosevelt's    encourage- 

SKHAiOB  BENN  coNGEK  (to  THE  LEFT)       ment  Carried  through  the  Legislature  against 
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___  For  the  people  of  the  whole 
tter-Aiint  country,  the  precise  and  detailed 
*^'''  history  of  the  investigation  now 
pending  in  the  New  York  Legislature  at 
Albany  is  of  no  great  importance.  The  es- 
sential things,  however,  are  worth  noticin}; 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  death  ot  a  veteran  State  Senator, — a 
case-hardened  "  regular,"  John  Raines  by 
name, — made  necessary  the  choice  of  a  new 
leader  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  this  leader,  according  to  cus- 
tom, is  made  president  pro  lent,  of  the  hody. 
The  Republican  caucus  in  January  selected 
for  the  leadership  Senator  Jotham  P.  Allds, 
an  old  legislative  hand,  from  Chenango 
County,  in  the  middle  of  the  State.  A  small 
group  of  Republican  Senators  refused  to  act 
with  the  caucus  on  the  ground  of  personal 
objection  to  Allds,  The  caucus  selection  was, 
however,  duly  chosen  and  Installed.  Almost 
immediately  afterward,  a  highly  sensational 
statement  appeared  in  the  New  York  Eten- 
ins  Post,  charging  Allds  with  having  re- 
ceived bribes,  the  statement  being  based  upon 
accusations  made  by  another  Senator,  Mr. 
Conger.  Although  Allds  had  heard  pri- 
vately that  Conger  had  made  statements  in 
confidence  to  several  fellow  Senators,  he 
seems  to  have  ignored  them  until  the  pub-, 
licity  created  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  made  an  investigation  necessary.  Con-] 
ger  himself  had  not  intended  to  have  his  ac- 


the  utmost  efforts  of  the  party  bosses  and 
the  corporations, — stands  as  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  pec^le  of 
New  York  to  recover  for  themselves  a  real 
control  over  legislation.  Various  other  popu- 
lar victories  have  succeeded  one  another. 
Governor  Hughes,  in  recent  years,  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  else,  has  stood  before  the 
people  as  representing  the  idea  of  the  crea- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  of  a  real  Re- 
publican party,  such  as  one  finds  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  Iowa,  or  even  in  Ohio,  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  now  stands  for  a  primary  elec- 
tion law,  the  de»IIs  of  which  are.  indeed, 
important,  but  the  motive  of  which  is  of 
far  greater  consequence.  The  intention  of 
the  proposed  primary  election  law  is  to 
give  the  people  a  leverage  by  means  of  which 
they  can  still  further  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  control  of  a  set  of  bosses  who  have 
derived  their  power  from  the  collection  and 
ibution  of  corporation  blackmail. 


H.  IWt.  br  PoA  Bat..  N.  T. 

MR.  JAMF.S  W.  OSDOMNE 
(Cbkf  rouose)  for  Rcnator  ronger) 
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cusations  become  public;  and  only  unforeseen  was  habitually  practiced  by  larger  corpora- 
leakages  placed  him  in  the  position  of  a  tlons,  which  had  long  been  supposed  to  be 
prosecuting  witness.  spending  money  lavishly  in  the  maintenance 

of  the  two  party  machines  of  the  State.   The 

Mr.  Conger  was  connected  with   course  ot  the  Allds  inquiry  naturally  led  to 
Ln^'Sta    bridge  companies  which  built  and    the  introduction  of  bills   for  a  broader   in- 

repaiied  bridges  under  control  ot  vestigatlon  of  legislative  conditions.  There 
county  and  local  authorities.  Changes  in  came  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  two 
laws  affecting  the  mode  of  procedure  by  the  party  machines  were  determined,  not  only 
highway  authorities  in  their  respective  locali-  to  grevcnt  a  real  and  thorough  investigation 
tics  would  naturally 
have  a  bearing  upon 
the  business  of  the 
bridge  companies.  It 
was  to  the  interest 
of  the  companies  to 
prevent  the  passage 
of  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  high- 
way laws.  These 
matters  came  up 
year  after  year,  and 
the  bridge  com- 
panies are  said  to 
have  collected  and 
disbursed  certain 
sums  of  money  to 
ward  off  undcsircd 
legislation.  Senator 
Allds  is  accused  of 
having  taken  some 
of  this  money.  This 
magazine,  with  its 
great  body  of  read- 
ers in  other  States* 
is  not  chiefly  con- 
cerned about  the  in- 
dividuals on  either 
side  of  a  painful  sit- 
uation in  the  Leg- 
islature at  Albany. 
Whether  the  bridge 


of  corrupt  practices 
in  the  Legislature, 
but  also  to  "  white- 
wash "  Senator 
Allds  JTgardless  of 
the  facts  disclosed 
in  the  pending  in- 
quiry. A  test  of 
strength  came  when 
the  acceptance  of 
Allds*  resignation  of 
the  leadership  last 
month  led  to  the 
choice    of    his    suc- 


D   STATES   SENATOS   ELIHU   BOOT 


The  rcg- 
inil^:t,«,  "Urs 
support- 
ed Senator  Cobb, 
the  more  indepen- 
dent wing  support- 
ed Senator  Hinman, 
while  a  middle 
group  supported 
Senator  Davis.  The 
contest  finally  lay 
between  Cobb  and 
Hinman.  The  State 
organization,  led  by 
its  chairman,  Mr. 
Woodruff,  formerly 


companies  were   the  more  guilty  as   trying  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  with  the  energetic 
to  bribe  the  law-makers,  or  whether  the  law-  support  of  Mr.  Wadswonh,  Speaker  of  the 
makers  were  more  guilty  as  trying  to  black-  Assembly,     favored     Mr.     Cobb.       Senator 
mail  the  bridge  companies,  is  a  question  that  Root,  at  the  critical  moment,  sent  a  telegram 
is  not  for  us  to  answer.  The  important  thing  from  Washington   supporting  Hinman  and 
is  the  evidence  of  corrupt  relations  between  making  it  clear  that  President  Taft  and  the 
business  and  politics,  and  the  value  for  re-  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  at  large  be- 
form   purposes  of   a  concrete  example   that  lievcd   it  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the 
illustrates  a  general  situation.  spirit  and  the  personnel  of  the  party  organi- 
zation   in  the   State  of   New   York.      Gov- 
Attaa      Senator    Conger,    when    to    his  ernor  Hughes  also  took  the  unusual  course 
i"i".     E''sat  abhorrence  he  was  forced  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  selection 
*'"'*        into  the  position  of  an   accuser,  of  a  leader  of  one  of  the  legislative  branches 
tried  to  minimize  the  bridge  companies'  af-  of  the  State  government,  agreeing  with  Sen- 
fair  by  saying  that   it  was  merely  a  "  flea  ator  Root  in  the  support  of  Hinman.     The 
bite  "  in  comparison  with  the  corruption  that  contest  was  a.  very  close  one,  Cobb  being 
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elected  hy  a  majority  of  one,  which  was  se- 
cured by  his  voting  for  himself.  Whatever 
results  this  victory  might  have  of  an  immedi- 
ate sort  in  lessening  the  danger  of  sweeping 
inquiries  into  legislative  corruption,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  victory  that  can  long 
save  the  machine  from  the  disfavor  of  an 
aroused  public. 

Mai  Mr.  Kent  "^^^  attempt  was  promptly  made 
Breomt  to  confuse  the  public  mind  by  at- 
"*  tacking  Senator  Root  as  a  new 
boss  endeavoring  to  dictate  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  control  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Root's  methods  have  been  precisely  the 
apposite  of  those  that  belong  to  a  political 
boss.  His  leadership  is  that  of  a  roan  who 
expresses  opinions  publicly,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Mr.  Root  believes  that  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York  must  cut  loose  from  every  alli- 
ance of  a  compromising  sort  and  must  appeal 
to  the  support  of  intelligent  citizens  who 
stand  honestly  for  the  public  welfare.  He 
believes  it  necessary  that  the  party  should  ac- 
cept and  support  in  good  faith  the  Hinman- 
Grcen  direct  primary  bill  advocated  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes.  Very  likely  Senator  Root, 
like  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  would  not  be  very 
enthusiastic  for  this  primary  bill  if  political 
conditions  were  normal  in  the  State  of  New 
^'ork.  From  the  standpoint  of  political  ma- 
chinery, theoretically  regarded,  this  primary 


bill  might  be  deemed  a  very  doubtful  innova- 
tion. But  the  situation  is  not  wholesome  or 
normal,  and  the  direct  primary  bill  stands 
for  an  honest  effort  to  restore  power  to  the 
people  and  to  strengthen  and  vitalize  parties 
and  government  in  the  State  of  Neiv  York. 
Senator  Root,  Governor  Hughes,  and  the 
best  minds  of  the  Republican  party  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  broad  investigation  of 
the  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the 
Legislature.  Among  specific  matters  now 
pending  they  also  support  the  demand  of  the 
Governor  that  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies should  be  placed  fully  under  State  su- 
pervision, and  classed  with  railroads  and 
other  public  service  corporations  noyi'  in- 
cluded in  the  sphere  of  the  Public  Service  act 
which  marked  Governor  Hughes'  first  term. 

Stmt  Mm  Heretofore  the  State  chairman, 
whoAr,  Mr.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  of 
c<-.«r,.«f  Brooklyn,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  Mr.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
have  not  been  regarded  as  in  any  sense  the 
champions  of  an  improper  alliance  between 
politics  and  private  money-making  schemes. 
They  have  neither  of  them  been  dependent 
upon  politics  in  any  way  for  pecuniary  profit. 
They  have,  rather,  exhibited  motives  of  nat- 
ural ambition  and  a  liking  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican game  of  politics,  that  are  not  to  their 
discredit.     But  within  the  party  organization 
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which  has  given  them  positions  of  promi- 
nence and  authority  there  are  other  men 
whose  records  and  careers  have  been  com- 
paratively sinister.  And  Mr,  Woodruff  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth, — with  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Al- 
bany, and  other  men  of  talent  for  party  work 
and  organization, — do  not  seem  to  have 
enough  of  that  other  talent,  which,  after  all, 
is  exceedingly  rare,  of  rising  above  the  spirit 
and  tone  of  their  organization  in  mo- 
ments of  emergency,  and  of  seeing  that  the 
only  safe  ground  is  that  of  the  highest 
principle.  These  men  are  missing  great 
opportunities. 

.  ^^         It  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to 
Pnmitf    turn  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

*'''™'  of  New  York  into  a  law-making 
body  free  from  domination  by  private  in- 
terests. But  the  cfTort  must  be  made,  and  it 
will  be  attended  with  more  than  partial  suc- 
cess. For,  indeed,  the  process  of  reform  is 
not  chiefly  a  dramatic  and  showy  affair.  The 
party   machines   themselves   are   on   a  much 

higher  plane  than  they  were  in  the  period  of  ■"  ^hTJ^e  thomas  c.  platt.  ( 
Mr.  Piatt's  undisputed  control.  With  the 
death  of  ex-Senator  Platt  last  month,  and  man  to  fight  his  own  battle.  Making  one's 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  new  and  better  own  way,  whether  in  business  or  in  politics, 
kind  of  influence  by  his  successor  at  Wash-  up  to  a  certain  point  seems  to  be  the  best 
ington,  Senator  Root,  the  turning-point  contribution  one  can  offer  to  the  general  wd- 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the  transition  fare.  Certainly  a  man  docs  not  seem  to  con- 
from  the  period  of  bossism  to  the  period  of  tribute  to  the  common  good  by  being  a  fail- 
intelligent,  (^>cn  leadership.  Mr.  Platt  was  ure  on  his  own  account.  But  there  comes  to 
not  a  leader  at  all,  but  the  perfect  ^cnt  of  a  be  a  time  when  a  man  who  is  well  established 
system.  He  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  in  his  own  personal  position  makes  a  mon- 
political  conditions  which  made  him  the  most  strous  mistake  if  he  shows  no  sense  of  re- 
typical  boss  of  his  generation,  than  Mr.  John  sponsibility  for  the  community's  well-being 
D.  Rockcleller  was  responsible  for  the  con-  and  progress.  The  successful  business  man 
dttions  in  the  American  business  world  who  goes  on  caring  only  for  his  own  business 
which  made  it  possible  for  plain  business  interests,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
men  through  the  seizure  of  peculiar  oppor-  own  position,  renders  the  community  a  very 
tunities  to  obtain  mastery  of  vast  industrial  bad  return  for  the  opportunities  it  has  given 
resources.  Mr.  Platt  was  neither  better  nor  him.  If  the  generation  now  passing  away 
worse  than  thousands  of  other  men  in  poli-  failed  to  see  this  clearly,  it  would  not  be 
tics.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  worth  while  to  fasten  blame  upon  individ- 
said  against  him,  as  one  considers  his  career,  uals.  The  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
is  simply  this:  Instead  of  trying  to  improve  pany,  for  example,  was  last  month  under  re- 
the  bail  political  conditions  ol  his  time  he  view  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
used  them  for  his  own  benefit.  He  chose  to  Court.  If  business  men  in  the  coming  half- 
control  for  his  own  purposes  the  advantages  century  should  go  on  doing  the  sort  of  thing 
made  possible  by  evil  conditions  rather  than  that  corporations  like  the  Standard  Oil  were 
to  ally  himself  with  the  men  who  were  try-  doing  a  genefttion  ago  to  crush  competitors 
ing  to  make  the  conditions  better.  and  obtain  monopolistic  advantages,  we 
might  well  despair  of  our  ethical  and  social 

nuMan     7^"s  far  we  have  been  too  highly  future.    But  the  times  are  changing  in  busi- 

"««**       individualistic  in  this  country,  as  ness  ways  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  the  sue- 

*        a    natural    consequence    of    our  cessful    business    leader    henceforth    will    be 

early  history.    Pioneer  sfmrit'Ies  taught  every  expected  to  consider  the  community  as  well 
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as  himself.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  quired  an  explanation  of  the  aims  anil 
great  legal  battle  over  the  Standard  Oil  methods  of  the  giver.  This  explanation  was 
Company  was  in  its  final  stage  before  the  made  before  a  Congressional  committee  by 
Supreme  Court  last  month,  all  the  ncwspa-  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  who  is  connected  as 
pers  of  the  country  were  discussing  Mr.  a  trustee  and  in  a  legal  capacity  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  proposal  to  turn  over  another  Rockefeller's  public-spirited  undertakings, 
large  part  of  his  wealth  to  be  used  for  the  The  varied  agencies  of  usefulness  thus  tar  set 
benefit  of  humanity  under  direction  of  a  or  foot  through  Mr.  Rockefeller's  benefi- 
board  of  trustees  that  Congress  was  asked  to  cence, — or  stimulated  and  helped  by  his  care- 
incorporate,  fully  bestowed  gifts, — have  been  just  as  ef- 
fective for  social  usefulness  as  his  concen- 
Mr.  Keeiiaftiur'^^'  ^^^recr  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  trated  business  methods  of  a  generation  ago 
(intftji«v*>«/ represents  a  transformation  that  were  effective  for  the  building  up  of  finan- 


mid  seem  well-nigh  impossible  cial  and  industrial  power  under  h 

in  a  single  lifetime.    The  speeches  of  Attor-  trol.    Those  who  are  in  doubt  regarding  the 

ney-General  Wickersham  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  wisdom    and    disinterestedness    with  »which 

in  the  Government's  suit  against   Standard  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts, — already  amounting 

Oil    as    a    monopolistic    trust,    reviewed    in  to  $100,000,000  or  more, — have  been  made 

strong,    bold    outline    those    parts    of    Mr.  to  serve  social  needs  and  the  country's  wel- 

Rockefeller's   career    that   were    devoted    tn  fare,  are  lacking  in  full  knowledge, 
building  up  his  fortune  by  means  pictured 

as  wholly  selfish  and  grasping,  on  the  prin-  nfnrmin     "^^  '***  ^^  *'^'  really  successful 

ciple  that  business  is  a  kind  of  relentless  war-  (*•  BH'ii  o/  business    man,    as   of   the    really 

fare.      But   the  application  to  Congress,   it  Butintu      successful  politician,  in  the  yean 

the  very  same  time,  to  create  another  of  Mr.  to  come,  will  be  his  ability  and  his  disposi- 

Rockefeller's    benevolent    corporations    re-  tion  to  make  his  own  success  a  means  of 
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benefit  to  his  community  and  his  country.  | 
Mr.  Rockefeller  never  seems  at  any  time  to 
hive  been  devoid  of  the  motive  of  philan- 
thropy; but  neither  does  he  seem  ever  to 
have  grasped  the  idea  that  business  itself 
ought  to  be  a  generous  thing  rather  than  a 
matter  of  warfare  and  conquest, — and  that 
the  leaders  in  business  life  ought  to  be  fore- 
most in  showing  the  world  how  to  improve 
business  methods,  ior  the  diffusion  of  bene- 
fits among  all  who  are  honestly  trying  to 
make  their  way  in  the  economic  world.  Just 
now,  at  Washington,  our  law-makers  are 
trying  to  find  ways  of  curbing  the  cruel 
rapacity  of  trusts  without  destroying  the 
modern  principle  of  large  results  through 
large  combinations  of  capital.  But  it  is  also 
worth  while  to  see  if  some  measure  of  busi- 
ness reform  may  not  be  brought  about 
through  a  different  sentiment  among  busi- 
ness men,  regarding  their  methods  and  their 
motives,  in  the  uses  to  which  they  turn  their 
success.  We  are,  in  tact,  making  real  prog- 
ress in  those  directions.  For  example,  one 
has  to  go  back  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  | 
years  to  a  period  when  the  great  railroad  Fnn  n.  w.-.*  ^w 
men,  the  masters  of  our  transportation  lines,  mk.  John  c.  johkson,  of  p 

were  impatient  at  the  very  suggestion  of  re-  (Who  nrgued  for  tiie  standarii  on  Co.  ingt  moDtbi 
sponsibility  to  the  public.     They  considered 

that  they  were  carrying  on  private  business    ing  bill  calls  for, — is  not  talking  in  terms 

enterprises  for  their  own  enrichment.    Now-    that  are  radically  diflerent  from  those  that 

adays  they  have  admitted  that  the  railroads    are  employed  by  the  railroad  men  themselves. 

are  public  carriers  subject  to  public  regula-    There  are  important  points  of  difference,  but 

tion  and  control,  and  most  of  them  have  gone    the  fundamental  antagonisms  of  twenty-five 

even    farther    in    these   admissions   than    the    years  ago   are   gone.      The   attitude  of   the 

history    of    American     railroad     enterprises    railroads   is   neither   menacing   nor  corrupt. 

would  require.  Their   principal   difficulty   nowadays   is   due 

to  the  need   of   providing   facilities  for  the 

AoffrMtf*     Thste  is  no  longer  any  very  rad-    demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  and  very  pros- 

oftpauit     ical  difference  between  the  lead-    perous  country.     They  are  no  longer  object' 

'*"       ing   railroad   men   and   the  best-    ing  to  any  reasonable  kinds  of  public  regu- 

informed  advocates  of  public  regulation  re-    lation,  as  least  so  far  as  broad  principles  are 

garding    the    proper    governmental    control    concerned. 

that  ought  to  be  exercised.     It  is  quite  "true 

that   President  Taft   consulted    freely   with  j^         The  regulation  of  industrial  cor- 

railroad  presidents  regarding  the  bill  that  is  aikauiarof  porations  is  going  to  prove  a  diili- 
now  pending  in  Congress,  the  principal  """^  "  cult  problem  for  the  law-makers, 
points  of  which  we  have  outlined  in  previous  but  there  is  evidence  in  more  than  one  quar- 
numbers  of  this  Review.  But  these  rail-  ter  of  the  growth  of  a  more  reasonable  ^irit. 
road  presidents  were  not  lacking  in  a  sense  of  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  weakening  of  the, 
the  relation  of  railroads  to  the  public  wel-  popular  demand  for  smashing  big  trusts  and 
fare,  and  Mr.  Taft  was  fully  justified  in  corporations.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
listening  to  their  views.  Senator  Cummins,  more  general  admission  that  the  great  cor- 
— who  Is  a  careful  and  authoritative  student  porations  should  be  brought  under  the  rule 
of  this  whole  subject,  and  who  made  a  great  of  publicity,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
speech  in  the  Senate  lasting  two  or  three  allowed  to  use  their  power  destructively 
days  in  advocacy  of  a  more  stringent  and  against  competitors  who  are  trying  to  do 
complete  Government  control  than  the  pend-   business  in   lawful   ways.     The  best  form 
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of  corporation  control  will,  after  all,  be 
that  which  the  corporations  learn  to  apply 
to  themselves  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  their 
business.  Thus  "  good  corporations  "  treat 
their  stockholders  fairly,  while  the  inner 
clique  of  "  bad  corporations  "  is  always  try- 
ing to  swindle  the  stockholders  by  one  meth- 
od or  another.  Good  corporations  have 
some  conscience  as  to  their  relations  to  decent 
people  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business; 
bad  corporations  are  prepared  to  play  any 
sort  of  indecent  trick  upon  their  competitors. 
Good  corporations  know  that  fair  treatment 
of  the  general  public  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  desirable  success;  bad  corporations  are 
always  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  pubiic. 

The  policy  of  trying  to  put  the 
'StwSnw"    screws     upon     independence    of 

thought  and  speech  in  the  Re- 
publican party  had  a  somewhat  unexpected 
result  on  March  18.  The  insurgents  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Democrats,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  regvilars  and  forced  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  this  result  as 
merely  a  personal  attack  upon  Speaker  Can- 
non. If  Mr.  Cannon  had  not  been,  upon 
the  whole,  an  exceptionally  able  and  fair 
Speaker  he  could  not  have  gained  his  position 
of  great  authority  at  the  hands  of  four  suc- 


cessive Congresses,  But  there  has  been  a 
growing  disposition  in  the  Republican  party 
to  insist  upon  organized  authority  as  against 
the  traditional  freedom  of  conscience,  action, 
and  speech  that  has  always  belonged  to  Re- 
publicanism in  its  best  periods.  Even  Mr. 
I^aft,  and  he  perhaps  more  than  any  one 
else,  has  come  under  the  delusion  of  this 
idea  of  party  authority.  He  is  constantly 
talking  of  party  pledges,  by  which  he  means 
that  forgotten  chain  of  resolutions  adopted 
in  the  convention  ar  Chicago  nearly  two 
years  ago.  It  is  not  convincing  to  assert  that 
any  man's  conscience  and  intellect,  as  re- 
spects a  pending  public  question,  must  be 
held  subject  to  a  party  platform  which  most 
peoj^e  would  not  even  know  where  to  find 
in  print.  What  the  country  wants  is  to 
have  questions  dealt  with  upon  their  merits 
at  the  preseitt  moment,  rather  than  upon 
lines  laid  down  in  campaign  platforms.  The 
only  salvation  for  the  Republican  party  lies 
in  tolerating  insurgency,  so  called,  and  pro- 
claiming full  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech. 

Lait  MnBtk-i  '^^  Republican  regulars,  if  they 
storm  m  are  discerning,  will  understand 
offrtia  jj^^^  ^  j^^  insurgent  victories  at 
Washington  must  help  to  clear  the  air  be- 
times; whereas  a  continued  squelching  of 
the  insurgents  would  mean  the  inevitable 
defeat  of  the  Republican  party  all  along  the 
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line  in  the  November  elections.  "  Uncle 
Joe  "  Cannon  is  a  gentleman  whose  personal 
popularity  is  not  liLcly  to  vanish;  but  the 
countiy  has  grown  disaffected  toward  the 
masterfulness  of  the  ruling  clique  in  each 
House  of  Congress.  The  opposition  to  what 
is  cnlled  "  Cannon  ism  "  and  "  Aid  rich  ism  " 
in  the  country  at  large  is  not  so  much  due 
to  things  in  particular  as  to  a  "  state  of  ' 
mind."  The  rules  of  the  House  give  an  , 
enormous  power  to  the  Speaker,  but  along 
with  his  authority  goes  also  great  responsi- 
bility. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very 
focusing  of  power  tends  to  check  both  rec!:- 
lessness  and  misconduct  in  the  exercise  of 
that  poller.  One  of  the  principal  agencies 
through  which  the  House  conducts  its  busi- 
ness is  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Under  the 
system  that  has  existed  for  a  good  many 
years  the  Speaker  himself  is  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Mr.  Cannon's  associates 
on  that  committee  in  the  present  Congress 
have  been  Mr,  Dalzelt,  of  Pennsylvania; 
r.!r.  Smith,  of  Iowa;  Mr,  Clark,  of  Mis- 
souri  (leader  of  the  Democratic  minority), 

and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York   (Tam-   co,,rtrt.,  i9«.teH«rt.*Ewi,« 
many  Democrat).    For  a  year  or  two  the  m-  hon.  joseph  c  cannon,  of  Illinois 

surgents  in  the  House  have  been  fighting  ,n,p,n,„,  „f  ji^mtx-r«bin  in  ih^  RuW  CommittFt. 
against  the  existing  rules.  The  chief  fight  lui  stiu  sp^ki^r  or  the  iiouk  or  i{,>|ircEeDtiiiiv(!a) 
was  not  last  month,  but  a  year  ago.     What 

happened  last  month  was  merely  a  dramatic  certain  rules  of  the  House  as  to  the  calendar, 
situation  and  a  victory  for  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Crumpacker  took  the  ground  that  since 
the  present  rules  at  an  unexpected  moment,  the  census  is  mandatory  under  the  Constitu- 
Those  who  would  like  to  refresh  their  mem-  tion  his  motion  relating  to  it  was  one  of 
ories  by  reading  a  thoroughgoing  discussion  privilege  and  therefore  superior  to  the  rules, 
of  the  questions  involved  should  turn  back  Mr.  Crumpacker's  point  was  sustained,  after 
to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  the  month  a  protracted  debate  showing  ample  ability, 
of  April,  1909,  just  one  year  ago.  The  at-  Meanwhile  the  insurgents  had  been  so  much 
tack  upon  the  rules  in  ,  that  number  was  persecuted  in  one  way  and  another  that  they 
made  by  ex-Governor  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  had  been  especially  restless  for  some  time,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  Democratic  member  of  had  won  a  small  victory  or  two.  With  the 
the  House.  The  article  explaining  and  de-  aid  of  the  Democrats,  for  example,  they 
fending  the  existing  rules  was  written  for  had  refused  to  allow  an  appropriation  for 
us  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  the  maintenance  of  the  Speaker's  automobile, 
real  ornaments  of  the  House  of  Representa-  Mr,  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  a  well-known  in- 
lives,  who  was  assisted  in  preparing  his  arti-  surgent,  rose  in  his  place  and, — in  answer  to 
cle  hv  the  highest  parliamentary  authorities  the  Speaker's  inquiry  for  what  purpose  he 
in  Washington.  asked  recognition, — he  stated  that  he  had  a. 

resolution  involving  a  point  of  constitutional 

TTic    thing    that    happened    last    privilege.     The  Speaker's  fatal  step  was  in 
H^ttita     "lonth   can    be   stated    in   a   few    recognizing  Mr.  Norris.     When  the  resolu- 

sentences,  Mr.  Crumpacker,  of  tion  was  read  it  turned  out  to  be  one  demahd- 
Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  ing  a  new  Committee  on  Rules,  much  larger 
Census,  asked  unanimous  consent  to  bring  than  the  present  one,  to  be  elected  in  a  some- 
forward  a  small  amendment  to  the  census  what  elaborate  way  by  the  majority  and 
law  against  which  there  could  be  no  opposi-  minority  members  of  the  House,  with  the  dis- 
tion.  TTie  technical  question  arose  whether  tinct  proviso  that  the  Speaker  should  not  be  » 
Mr.  Crumpacker  was  in  order  by  reason  of   member.  The  issue  could  not  be -side-tracked. 
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TAi  Ji't'KC  Norris'  motion  was  made 
Dramatic  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  it 
''"^"*  resulted  in  a  parliamentary  battle 
that  raged  nearly  all  that  night.  The  parlia- 
mentary day  of  Thursday  was  continued 
through  Friday,  and  the  question  finally  came 
to  a  vote  Saturday  afternoon.  Thirty-five 
Republicans  voted  with  the  entire  body  of 
Dtmocrats,  with  the  result  that  the  Norris 
resolution  in  a  simpler  form  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Cannon's  fight  was  a  very  plucky  one, 
while  that  of  the  insurgents  was  resolute  and 
entitled  to  respect.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  to  exclude  Mr.  Cannon  from 
the  Rules  Committee  would  lead  inevitably 
to  his  immediate  retirement  from  the  Speak- 
.ership.  This,  however,  did  not  follow.  A 
change  in  the  Speakership  at  this  stage  in 
the  work  of  the  session  would  be  followed 
by  great  embarrassment,  if  not  by  legislative 
chaos.  A  coalition  of  Democrats  and  insur- 
gents to  change  the  rules  was  permissible, 
because  the  rules  of  the  House  cannot  be 
called  Republican  or  Democratic,  since  they 
involve  nothing  but  the  judgment  of  the 
membership  of  a  parliamentary  body  as  to  the 
'  in  which  it  will  carry  on  its  busi- 


ness. But  the  election  of  a  Speaker  is  a 
wholly  different  matter.  The  insurgent  Re- 
publicans could  not  act  with  the  Democrats 
in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  as  against  the 
great  body  of  Republican  members,  without 
losing  their  party  standing. 

If,  Mr.  Cannon  had  already  been 
Ci»H«i  elected  Speaker  for  the  lifetime 
'^"'"  of  .the  present  Congress.  Noth- 
ing had  happened  to  justify  his  retirement 
or  removal  at  the  present  time.  The  rules 
fight  was  a  diflcrent  affair,  because  every 
one  has  known  that  an  actual  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  has  for  a  good 
while  been  prepared  to  change  the  rules  at 
any  moment  when  it  could  seize  upon  the 
chance  to  make  the  proper  parliamentary 
play.  Naturally  Mr.  Cannon,  after  the 
vote  had  gone  against  him  on  the  Norris 
resolution,  offered  to  entertain  then  or  at  any 
time  a  motion  vacating  the  Speakership. 
Such  a  motion  was  actually  made  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic member,  and  of  course  the  Democrats 
pro  forma  voted  in  favor  of  it.  But  only  a 
little  group,  rather  less  than  a  quarter,  of 
the  Republican  insurgent  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  counted  in  favor  of  deposing  Mr. 
Cannon.  Four  successive  terms  is  a  very 
long  time  for  a  Speaker  to  bear  up  under 
the  strain  of  the  position  Mr.  Cannon  holds. 
He  ought  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  Sixty-Second  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  supposed  by  his  friends  that  he 
has  any  intention  of  that  kind.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  members  of  the  new  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  is  to  be  composed  of 
six  Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  would 
be  selected  and  set  at  work  about  the  first 
of  April.  The  chances  were  that  Mr.  Dal- 
zell,  who  has  been  ranking  member  of  the 
old  committee,  might  become  chainnan  of 

Buiimtt  '*  ^"^  ^'^'^  pointed  out  that  in 
m  t**  future  under  this  new  arrange- 
""'"  ment  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  would  become  a  personage 
of  a  good  deal  of  authority,  and  that  there 
might  at  times  be  some  strain  between  the 
Speaker  and  the  head  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  the  exercise  of  general  control  over 
the  business  processes  of  the  House.  There 
are  391  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  the  number  of  bills  introduced 
in  a  session  sometimes  reaches  thirty  thousand. 
Each  member  of  this  large  body  is  naturally 
anxious  to  get  his  bills  reported  from  com- 
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mitiees  and  brought  under  consideration,  ctipwatiimi  ^"  ""^  respect  corporations  have 
The  line  between  the  Speaker's  arbitrary  "nj  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  their 
authority  and  a  chaotic  freedom  on  the  part  "  "  proper  duty  to  the  public.  They 
of  individual  members  is  not  an  easy  one  to  should  not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  pro- 
draw.  Insurgents  and  regulars  alike  wert  tracted  quarrels  with  their  employees.  This 
at  pains  to  declare  that  they  were  not  fight-  dictum  in  particular  should  apply  to  all  pub- 
ing  the  President  or  his  policies,  and  that  lie  service  corporations,  particularly  thoM 
they  desiretl  to  accomplish  a  reasonable  engaged  in  transportation.  However  ingeni- 
amount  of  constructive  legislation  before  ad-  ously  it  may  state  the  case,  there  is  usually 
journment.  At  Washington  as  at  Albany  something  wrong  with  the  street  railway 
this  blowing  off  of  political  steam  early  in  company  that  subjects  a  prosperous  city  to 
the  year  is  fortunate  for  the  Republican  inconvenience  by  getting  into  a  predicament 
party,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  some  time  for  with  its  employees  and  subjecting  itself  to  a 
reconciliation  before  the  campaign  begins,  strike  and  a  tie-up  of  traffic.  In  the  matter 
and  also  makes  it  possible  to  say  that  certain  of  street  railways  the  public  interest  is  supe- 
issues  have  already  been  met  and  disposed  of.  rior  to  that  of  the  corporation  on  the  one 
The  regulars  will  now  not  be  too  eager  to  hand  or  the  employees  on  the  other.  In 
invade  the  States  and  districts  of  the  insur-  cities  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York  enor- 
gents,  while  the  insurgents  will  not  be  so  mous  fortunes  have  been  made  by  individuals 
militant  against  the  regulars.  Everybody  enjoying  exclusive  franchises  for  carrying 
will  be  anxious  to  complete  the  session  at  passengers  in  street  cars.  The  people  con- 
Washington  and  get  into  close  touch  with  trolling  such  franchises  owe  it  to  the  commu- 
tlie  voters  at  home.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  nities  they  serve  to  employ  skillful  and  well- 
that  adjournment  may  be  reached  about  the  trained  motormen  and  conductors  and  to 
first  of  June.  It  is  expected  that  the  railway  treat  these  men  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
bill  in  some  form  will  be  passed ;  but  it  is  not  have  no  provocation  for  a  general  strike, 
likely  that  ship  subsidies  will  be  voted  in  face  The  State  ought  to  provide  some  system  for 
of  the  fall  elections.  dealing  conclusively  with  labor  disputes. 
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tiiiUafth*    '^^^  K^eat  Strike  in  Philadelphia    and  the  traction  companies  tried  to  play  one 
"tiriktin     has  b«n  so  wasteful  and  miser-   off  against  the  other.    In  the  negotiations  for 
pkiiiufiphia    ^|j]p  ^^  affair  from  many  stand-    a    settlement   of    the   strike    the    companies' 
points  that  it  ought  to  stimulate  thoughtful    recognition  of  the  Keystone  Association  of 
people  in  every  State  of  the  Union  to  make    employees,    whose    members   did    not   strike, 
advance  provision  against  similar  failures  of    was  one  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks.     The 
civilization  in  their  own  cities.     The  public    dominance   of  polities  in  the  situation   was 
authorities    of    Pennsylvania    have    been    at    made  manifest  when  Senator  Penrose  actively 
fault  in  not  making  better  provision  for  the    intervened    and    forced    from    the   street-car 
solution  of  labor  difficulties.    They  have  had    managers  large  concessions  to  the  strikers ; 
so  much  misery  in  that  State  from  industrial   yet  even  the<^  concessions  were  iitsufficient  to 
warfare  in  years  past  that  they  ought  to  have    bring  abou%  a  settlement, 
learned   peaceful   ways   to  adjust  labor  dis- 
putes.    Both  State  and  city  have  had  heavy  ^^^        February  was  a  month  of  general 
bills  to  pay  in  their  attempts  to  protect  life         aeitki       unrest   among  the  employees  of 
and  property.     The  street  railroad  company         "        '     the  transportation  lines.     While 
will  have  lost  much  more  than  it  can  ever    the  serious  strike  on  its  street  car  lines  dis- 
have  gained  through  its  failure  to  deal  with    turbeS  Philadelphia,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohiu 
its  own  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  their    Railroad  came  to  the  verge  of  a  break  with 
loyalty.     But   trade-unionism,  on   the  other    its  conductors  and    trainmen.      At  .the   last 
hand,    will    also    have    lost    a    great    deal    moment,    President    Willard    called    in    the 
through  its  reckless  resort  to  the  sympathetic    good  offices  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill, 
strike.     The  attempt  to  punish   everj%ody,    who  succeeded,    by'  offering   concessions    to 
in  a  great  variety  of  different  ways>  as  a    each  side  from  the  other,  in  bringing  about  a 
means  of  bringing  the  street  railway  company    peaceful     settlement.       The      Pennsylvania 
to  terms,  is  not  merely  reckless,  but  it  is  also    Railroad,  the  New  York  Central,  and   the 
stupid.     It  must  turn  many  a  friend  of  or-    New  Haven  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ganized    labor    into    an    implacable  enemy,    month,  still  arguing  with  their  men  and  the 
In  Philadelphia  two  unions  were  involved    public.     The  stock  market,  which  had  paid 
no  attention  to  the  troubles  in  Philadelphia, 
and  which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  turning  bear- 
ish  on    the   news   of  labor    troubles,    felt  a 
shiver  at  the  further  news  that  25,000  fire- 
men,  on   forty-nine    railroads,   were  on   the 
point  of  striking  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of    tying    up    practically    all    the    important 
lines  west  of  the  Mississippi.     In  the  middle 
of  the  month,  when  the  general  managers  of 
the  affected  roads  had  failed  to  meet  their 
men   on   certain   questions   of  conditions  of 
labor  as  well  as  increases  of  pay,  the  situa- 
tion   had    become   so    acute    that    Chairman 
Knapp,   of  the   Interstate   Commerce   Com- 
mission, and   Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill 
went  to  Chicago  as  intermediaries.     Their 
efforts  seemed  at  first  to  promise  a  settlement 
of  the  trouble,  but  repeated  conferences  failed 
to   secure   even    a   working   basis   of   agree- 
ment.     The    railroads    were    not    alone    in 
their   labor  troubles  in    February;   the  coal 
miners    of    the     Middle    West    made    de- 
mands for  increased  pay,  which  were  flatly 
refused    by    the    operators,    and     President 
T.  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United   Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  answered  the  refusal  with 
a   promise    to   shut   down    every   coal    mine 
CLARENCE  o.  PRATT                            in  America  unless  the  demands  of  the  men 

( Thp  lahor  leml»p  who  le<1  tlip  I'tiMBdelpblii  car  BlHke)     were  met. 
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Tht  Arguments  ^^^  suddcn  and  Widespread  de-  earnings,  they  say,  their  rates  must  go  up 
oftk9  mands  of  labor  for  better  wages,  or  their  labor  charge  must  not  be  increased. 
"  "^  '  a  few  instances  of  which  are 
noted  above,  have  been  clearly  foreseen  as  an  ^^^  Last  month,  the  first  time  for  a 
inevitable  result  of  the  recent  course  of  prices  Waning  Trade  February  in  fifteen  years,  our 
in  this  country  and  the  resulting  high  cost  ««««*  commerce  showed  an  actual  ex- 
of  living.  The  reasonableness  of  the  em-  cess  of  imports  over  exports.  This  unusual 
ployees'  point  of  view  has  been  advertised  by  adverse  trade  balance  was  brought  about  by 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  entire  a  falling  off  of  exporfs  to  the  smallest  Feb- 
country  in  the  current  discussion  of  the  in-  ruary  total  since  1905  and  by  an  increase  in 
creased  cost  of  living  and  by  the  many  in-  imports  to  the  largest  total  ever  recorded  for 
vestigations  into  the  causes  of  higher  prices,  the  second  month  of  the  year.  For  the  eight 
The  managers  of  the  employing  railroads  completed  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
have,  therefore,  taken  great  pains  to  prepare  the  excess  of  exports  shows  only  189  mil- 
their  side  of  the  case  and  to  show  that  if  the  lion  dollars,  against  341  million  for  1909  and 
living  problem  is  a  hard  one  for  the  men,  it  515  million  in  1908.  Not  since  1896  have 
is  a  harder  one  for  the  railroad.  Their  con-  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  shown  so 
tention  is  that  while  everything  the  railroad  small  a  trade  balance  in  our  favor.  The  re- 
buys  has  increased  in  price  even  more  than  suit  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  paucity  of  ex- 
have  the  necessities  of  the  trainmen,  the  rail-  ports, — for  these  stand,  in  the  period  men- 
road  income  per  ton-mile  has  actually  de-  tioned,  at  near  the  highest  figure  on  record, 
creased  since  1902,  while  the  compensation  of  — as  to  an  unprecedented  volume  of  imports, 
the  trainmen  has  increased  during  the  same  The  latter  total,  tor  the  eight  months,  1,021 
period  by  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  Wall  million  dollars;  933  million  dollars  in  1907 
Street  Journal  makes  an  interesting  analysis  was  the  highest  figure  until  this  year.  An 
of  the  situation  from  the  statistics  of  food  analysis  of  the  most  important  articles  that 
prices,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  make  up  our  commerce  shows  that  while  our 
Bradstreet's,  and  from  the  figures  of  com-  exports  as  a  whole  have  increased,  there  is 
pensation  of  railroad  employees  gathered  by  a  significant  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  ag- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and.  ricultural  products  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
finds  that  since  1902  engineers  and  conduct-  While  the  value  of  these  was  726  million 
ors  have  received  increases  in  pay  not  quite  dollars  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1908,  it 
equal  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  foodstuffs,  but  had  fallen  to  626  million  dollars  for  the 
that  firemen,  switchmen,  and  other  trainmen  same  period  of  1909,  and  is  now  reported  as 
have  had  their  pay  increased  somewhat  more  only  594  million  dollars  for  19 10.  This  se- 
rapidly  than  foodstuffs  have  risen.  In  the  rious  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  wheat, 
meantime  the  average  ton-mile  rate  received  corn,  and  cattle  that  the  United  States  is 
by  the  railroads  has  declined  from  8.98  mills  able  to  sell  to  foreign  countries  is  obviously 
in  1902  to  7.56  mills  in  1909.  Of  course,  due  to  the  high  prices  now  quoted  in  this 
this  comparison  of  average  ton-mile  rates  country  for  staple  commodities.  The  phe- 
would  be  misleading  if  there  had  come,  be-  nomenon  suggests  that  natural  laws  may 
tween  1902  and  1909,  any  disproportionate  soon  take  a  hand  in  scaling  down  the  much 
increase  in  the  volume  of  low<lass  freight,  discussed  "  cost  of  living."  If  visible  sup- 
But  the  report  in  1905  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  plies  of  grain  in  the  barns  of  farmers  are,  as 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com-  is  reported,  of  record  volume,  and  it  prices 
merce  showed  that  during  five  years  a  slight  have  risen  so  high  with  us  that  Europe  will 
.increase  had  come  in  the  percentage  of  high-  not  buy  our  farm  products,  a  continuance  of 
class  freight  to  the  whole,  and  that  the  vol-  good  crops  ought  to  affect  the  serious  and 
ume  of  traffic  had  increased  most  large-  fundamental  factor  in  the  cost  of  living, — 
ly  in  the  South  and  West,  where  rates  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs, 
are  relatively  high.     It  looks,  therefore,  as  if 

the  contention  of  the  railroads, — that  their  ^^  ^^      In  the  meantime,  current  writers 

general  level  of  rates  is  lower  than  formerly,  to  import     on  economics  are  saying  that  the 

while  everything  else   is  higher   priced, — is  United  States  has  lost  her  posi- 

true.     The  greater  density  and  volume  of  tion  as  one  of  the  important  granaries  of  the 

traffic  is  allowing  them,  in  spite  of  increasing  world,  that  within  a  generation  we  shall  be 

costs  and  declining  rates,  to  show  fair  earn-  forced  to  import  grain  and  cattle  to  feed  our 
ings.     If  they  are  to  continue  to  show  fair    people,  and  that  the  only  hope  left  to  us  to 
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maintain  a  favorable  trade  balance  is  to  sell  that  court  decisions  must  take  into  account 

our  manufactured  products  abroad  in  suffi-  the  changing  economic  conditions  and  neces- 

cient  quantities  to  make  up  for  the  declining  sides  of  the  nation.    Meanwhile,  the  amend- 

agricultural    exports.      A  more   immediate  ment  had  been  ratified  by  the  South  Carolina 

question  concerns  the  probability  that  gold  Legislature  in  February,  and  early  in  March 

will  have  to  be  sent  abroad  from  this  coun-  the   legislatures   of   Illinois  and   Oklahoma 

try,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  gold  passed  resolutions  of  ratification.     Virginia 

for  that  purpose.    To  be  sure,  there  is  still  and  Kentucky,  on  the  other  hand,  true  to 

a  balance  in  bur  favor,  as  respects  exports  their    "strict-construction"    traditions,    re- 

and  imports,  of  $i89,ooo,cxx)  for  the  first  jected   the   amendment.     Thus   far   in   the 

two-thirds  of  the  current  year ;  but  there  are  campaign  the  only  "  doubtful  "  State  won 

offsetting  items,  such  as  interest  payments  for  the  amendment  is  Illinois, 
on  our  securities  held  abroad,  tourist  credits, 

and  foreign  freight,  which  make  it  necessary  ^^^        New  York  State's  anti-tubercu- 

that  we  should  have  an  excess  of  something  ^jfj?"'"*'  '^*    losis  fight,  so  well  described  by 

like  $500,000,000  before  there  is  a  working  *    "^"^  Mr.  Kingsbury  on  page  432  ot 

trade  balance  in  our  favor.    It  is  to  be  said,  this  Review,  received  a  fresh  impetus  from 

hoA^ever,  that  figures  of  exports  and  imports  the  conference  of  local  committees  held  ^t 

have  a  way  of  changing  in  volume  with  Albany  on  March  19  and  addressed  by  Presi- 

great  suddenness,  and  the  present  rapid  de-  dent  Taft,   Governor   Hughes,   Dr.   Simon 

crease  of  our  favorable  trade  balance  may  Flcxner,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

suddenly  cease,  owing  to  smaller  imports  of  for  Medical  Research;  Mr.  Robert  W.  de 

luxuries  and  to  urgent  demands  by  Europe  Forest,  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  and   Mr. 

for  cotton  and  other  farm  products  with  the  Homer  Folks,   the  organizer  of   the   New 

coming  of  lower  prices,  or  of  special  foreign  York  movement.    During  the  past  two  and  a 

needs.  Cotton  is  what  concerns  England  most,  half  years  the  number  of  State  hospital  beds 

for  the  treatment  of  consumption  has  been 

Senator  Root  ^  letter  from   Senator  Root  in  doubled  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 

and  th€      support  of  the  pending  income-  the  provision   of  county  and   city  hospital 

"*'*"*  "*    tax   amendment   to    the    federal  facilities.    Five^ years  hence,  if  the  sixty  local 

Constitution   was  read    in   the   New  York  committees   are   successful   in   carrying  out 

Legislature  on  the  last  day  of  February,  just  the  program  that  has  been  mapped  out  for 

as  the  matter  was  coming  to  a  final  vote  in  them,  there  will  not  be  a  single  case  of  un- 

the  legislatures  of  several  other  States.  Gov-  cared-for  tuberculosis  in  the  State.    It  is  not 

crnor  Hughes  having  opposed  in  a  special  too  much  to  hope  that  by  1920  the  white 

message  the  ratification  of"  the  amendment,  plague  will   have  been  practically  extermi- 

Senator  Root  challenged  the  interpretation  nated  from  Buffalo  to  Montauk  Point.    The 

put  upon  the  language  of  the  amendment  by  educational    campaign    meanwhile    goes   on 

the  Governor,  maintaining  that  the  phrase,  apace  throughout  the  country.    Late  in  Feb- 

"  from  whatever  source  derived,"  as  applied  ruary  South  Carolina  held  a  conference  on 

in  the  amendment  to  incomes  subject  to  taxa-  public  health   as  a  closing   feature   of   the 

tion,  instead  of  enlarging  the  taxing  power  exhibition  given  by  the  National  Association 

of  the  federal  Government  to  include  State  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 

and  municipal  bonds,  as  construed  by  Gov-  losis,  which  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 

ernor  Hughes,  really  implies  only  that  Con-  visiting  three  of  the  larger  cities  in  each  of 

gress  may  lay  and  collect  such  a  tax  upon  the  Southern  States.     In  March  the  tuber- 

any  kind  of  income  without  apportionment  culosis  fighters  of  North   Carolina  met  at 

among  the  several  States  and  without  regard  Greensboro  in  connection  with  the  exhibi- 

to   any  census   or  enumeration.      In   other  tion.    It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  South 

words,    the    amendment    makes    no    change  is  not  alive  to  this  question, 
whatever  beyond  doing  away  with  the  rule 

that  the  tax  must  be  apportioned.  Mr.  Root  ^  -  The  meat  boycott,  entered  on  en- 
believes  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  order  Packers  thusiastically  in  Cleveland  and 
that  the  National  Government  may  be  pro-  '«<''«'«'  other  cities  during  the  month  of 
vided  with  adequate  resources  in  times  of  February,  ceased  to  exist  at  the  expiration 
need,  and  his  argument  has  been  re-enforced  of  the  sixty-day  period  of  abstinence,  about 
by  those  of  certain  economists, — notably  Pro-  the  middle  of  March.  How  faithfully  the 
fessor    Seligman    of    Columbia, — ^who   hold  pledges  of  abstinence  were  kept  and  what  the 
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1_   F,    SWIFT  J.   ORDEN  ARUOUB 

TWO    OF    THE    INDICTED    CHICAGO    PACKERS 

total  cflfect  ot  the  boycott  was  are  matters  Morris,  Swift,  and  other  companies,  and  a 
for  conjecture.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  number  of  individuals,  was  also  filed  by 
that  the  movement  had  some  beneficial  re-  United  States  District- Attorney  Sims.  The 
suits,  in  that  it  focused  attention  on  the  high  Government  officials  apparently  regard  thu 
prices  of  foodstuffs  and  influenced  a  num-  National  Packing  Company  as  the  instru- 
ber  of  important  investigations.  The  price  ment  by  which  the  packers  have  sou^t  to 
of  meat,  against  which  the  boycott  was  di-  evade  the  anti-trust  law  and  perfect  their 
rected,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  perma-  control  of  the  beef  business.  It  is  believed 
nently  affected;  for  whereas  beef  cattle  were  that  if  the  National  Company  can  be  dis- 
quoted  at  about  six  cents  a  pound  wholesale  solved,  the  alleged  evils  of  the  combination 
when  the  "  meat  strike "  began,  the  price  may  be  eliminated.  Late  in  February  a 
was  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  cents  when  the  grand  jury  in  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey, 
boycott  ended.  The  price  of  hogs  has  like-  had  indicted  practically  the  same  companies 
wise  risen  materially  in  this  period.  While  and  twentj'-one  individual  directors,  after  thf 
(he  popular  movement  against  the  packers  collection  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  under  the 
and  their  business  has  subsided,  as  was  natu-  direction  of  Prosecutor  Garven,  about  the 
rally  to  be  expected,  the  judicial  inquiries  cold  storage  business.  The  indictment 
into  these  matters  have  proceeded  and  pro-  charged  the  companies  and  the  individuals 
duced  some  results.  The  federal  grand  jury  with  conspiring  to  control  the  supply  of 
at  Chicago,  which  had  been  engaged  for  meat  in  order  to  produce  an  artificial  scarcity 
eight  weeks  in  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  and  thus  increase  prices.  Should  this  turn 
the  business  of  the  packing  companies,  re-  out  to  be  the  case,  the  New  Jersey  cvi- 
turned  indictments  on  March  21  against  the  dence  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Packing  Company,  sometimes  Government  for  use  In  its  proceedings  against 
termed  the  "  Beef  Trust,"  and  ten  subsid-  the  packers.  District- Attorney  Whitman,  of 
iary  concerns.  The  indictments  charge  a  New  York  County,  has  also  been  given  ac- 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  cess  to  this  evidence  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
A  bill  in  equity  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sideration  of  the  cold  storage  business  by  a 
alleged    combination,    naming    the    Armour,    New  York  grand  jury. 
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\xn  lo  rlghl :  Sennlor  Jan.  I'.  iNark.  ArkoDsas  :  Spnator  Job.  F.  Johnnon,  Alaluinin  ;  Siinator  Rwd  Smoot. 
rtah;  Hmotor  ll^nr;  C  I.odsv.  Manfacbunetts :  flenalur  Jamb  II.  Gattlniter.  Npv  llnrnpililre ;  Senatur 
roe  I.  Tj^awtord.  South  Dakota ;  Senator  V.  F.  UcCumber.  North  Dakota  ;  Seaator  P.  M.  SlmmonR.  Nortli 
t'amltnn 

Still  tht  Meanwhile,  the  special  commit-  entitled  "  Economic  Use  of  Meats  in  the 
•'Coity  tee  of  the  Senate  appointed  to  Home."  This  book  shows  how  to  prepare 
""'  inquire  into  the  cost  of  living  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  and  gives  a  variety 
has  continued  its  sessions  and  heard  much  of  recipes  and  other  information  about  food- 
testimony.  Among  other  things,  the  com-  stuffs.  Copies  of  it  may  be  obtained  free  by 
mittee  has  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
packers  are  not  to  blame  for  the  high  prices, 

but  that  the  producers  are  reaping  the  bulk  ^^  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
of  the  profit.  One  interesting  statement  i"^'"  that  is  to  say,  about  two  week; 
made  to  the  committee  was  to  the  effect  that  """  after  this  magazine  reaches  most 
the  federal  meat  inspection  law  was  an  im-  of  its  readers,  Uncle  Sam's  army  of  65.000 
portant  factor  in  increasing  the  price  of  enumerators  will  begin  to  gather  statistics 
meat,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  the  cat-  for  the  thirteenth  federal  census.  So  quiet- 
tie  condemned  by  the  government  inspectors  ly  has  this  army  been  mustered  into  service 
has  been  added  to  the  price  of  the  good  meat  that  few  have  been  made  aware  of  its  ex- 
s(>Id.  Statistics  recently  compiled  by  the  De-  istcnce.  Yet  its  recruits  have  been  enrolled 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  and  drilling  for  many  weeks.  They  will 
meat  prices  have  advanced  in  all  the  princi-  soon  invade  every  city,  village,  and  populat- 
pal  producing  and  consuming  sections  of  the  ed  area  In  the  country.  In  the  cities  and 
world.  Fresh  meats  have  advanced  less  than  large  towns  they  are  required  to  complete 
the  salted  and  preserved  goods.  This  is  sup-  the  population  schedules  within  two  weeks, 
posed  to  be  due  to  reductions  effected  in  the  and  in  the  rural  districts  within  thirty  days. 
cost  of  chilling  and  transporting  fresh  meats,  In  some  ICuropean  countries  the  decennial 
and  to  the  increased  supply  in  European  counting  of  heads  is  done  more  expeditious- 
markets  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  system  ly,  hut  nowhere  are  the  census  schedules  so 
of  distribution.  The  greater  advance  Jioted  elaborate.  Our  people  are  less  wonted  than 
in  the  prices  of  fresh  mutton  over  those  of  the  subjects  of  monarchies  to  governmental 
fresh  beef  is  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  inquisition  of  any  form  and  once  every  dcc- 
comparatively  slow  gro^tl'  '"  ^^^  world's  ade  they  have  to  be  schooled  to  submit  to  a 
supply  of  sheep  and  the  consequent  higher  general  quizzing  at  the  hands  of  men  chosen 
price  of  wool.  The  interest  taken  by  the  from  among  themselves.  The  counting  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  question  the  people  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  intrust- 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  is  shown  in  the  ed  to  the  census  enumerators.  Of  the  65,000 
nrenaration  by  the  Department  of  a  manual  enumerators  employed  on  this  census,  45,000 
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will  have  charge  of  the  agricultural  sched-' Mitchcirs  article  contributed  to  our  Febru- 

ules  covering  the   facts  of  farm  operation  ary  number,  the  new  regulations  of  the  In- 

and  equipment.     This  information  will  be  terior  Department  for  the  classifying  ot  coal 

gathered  with  regard  to  the  calendar  year  lands  have  materially  increased  the  sale  price 

1909,  so   far  as  farm   operations  are  con-  of  these  lands,  besides  fixing  more  definitely 

cerned,  and  the  listing  of  farm  equipment  the  standards  of  coal  classification.     Thus, 

will  be  made  as  of  April   15,.  19 10.     The  for  example,   under  the   old   regulation   in 

census  of  manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries  eight  widely  separated  townships,  the  total 

covers   the   calendar   year    1909   only,    and  area  classed  as  coal  lands  was  66,320  acres, 

1 800  special  agents  for  the  gathering  of  these  and  the  sale  price  was  $288,600,  whereas 

statistics  have  been  at  work  since  the  begin-  under  the  new  regulation  the  area  in  the 

ning  of  the  current  year.  same  eight  townships  is  126,663  acres  and 

the  sale  price  is  $15,777,668, — an  increase 

A  HigMu     ^^  organizing  the  present  census  in  area  of  over  100  per  cent,  and  in  price  of 

SpecMUed  inquiry  more  attention  than  ever  over  600  per  cent.  In  the  matter  of  public 
before  has  been  given  to  the  water-power  site  withdrawals  also  a  great 
matter  of  perfecting  the  schedules  and  weigh-  advance  was  made  during  the  year.  On 
ing  each  question  with  reference  to  its  pre-  March  4,  1909,  such  withdrawals  were  m 
cise  significance  and  scientific  value.  A  force  covering  vacant  public  lands  on  29 
group  of  trained  investigators  familiar  with  rivers  in  9  States.  New  withdrawals  have 
the  various  branches  of  expert  knowledge  been  made  during  the  year  along  97  rivers 
which  the  census  will  cover  was  engaged  covering  land  not  already  withdrawn,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  last  summer  in  increasing  the  total  number  of  States  to  11. 
discussing  and  advising  regarding  these  These  power-site  withdrawals  now  cover 
questions.  Their  criticism  should  prove  of  about  13,000  acres  of  vacant  public  lands 
great  value  in  the  final  results,  which  will  and  200,000  acres  of  other  lands, 
show  in  the  information  elicited  by  the  in- 
quiries. After  the  enumerators  and  special  p^^^^  The  Senate  passed  the  Admin- 
agents  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  answers  *2!!^'y*  istration's  bill  for  a  postal  sav- 
to  the  questions,  the  enormous  labor  of  tab-  "  *  ings-bank  system  on  March  5, 
ulating  and  classifying  these  answers  will  be  after  amending  it  so  as  to  permit  the  with- 
begun  in  the  Census  Office  at  Washington,  drawal  of  the  deposits  from  the  local  banks 
Much  of  this  labor  is  now  performed  by  in  any  exigency  involving  the  credit  of  the 
machines,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  making  National  Government,  and  the  investment  of 
about  25,000  tabulations  a  day.  The  Cen-  the  funds  so  withdrawn  in  securities  bearing 
sus  Bureau  has  installed  its  own  punching  interest  at  not  less  than  2%  per  cent.  Dur- 
and  tabulating  machines,  thereby  effecting  ing  the  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  the 
great  money  saving  to  the  Government.  It  bill's  constitutionality  was  attacked  by  Sen- 
is  stated  that  the  first  announcement  of  tab-  ators  Bailey  and  Rayner,  but  in  the  final 
ulation  by  cities  will  be  made  about  June  i.  stages  of  the  discussion  the  issue  was  joined 
Others  will  follow  from  day  to  day  until  between  those  Senators  who  favored  the 
about  August  15,  when  the  count  of  the  granting  of  broad  discretion  to  the  Board  of 
principal  cities  will  probably  be  completed.  Trustees  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  the 
There  will  probably  be  no  statement  of  the  deposits  from  the  banks  and  those  who,  like 
details  by  States  and  Territories  before  Sep-  Senator  Cummins,  were  afraid  that  any 
tember  i.  A  verified  statement  of  the  entire  bond-investment  provision  would  tend  to 
enumeration  of  the  country  may  be  made  send  the  accumulations  of  the  people  into 
public  during  the  month  of  September.  channels  which  lead  directly  away  from  the 

homes  and  neighborhoods  of  the  savers  to  the 

Rtai        ^  statement  issued  by  the  Geo-  country's  money  centers,  where  financial  con- 

Prognaain  logical  Survey  last  month  shows  gestion  is  already  an  evil.  Senator  Root  ad- 
aeruation  ^^^  ^|^^  Government's  conserva-  vocated  with  much  force  the  bond-invest- 
tion  work  for  the  preceding  year  included  ment  proposition,  which  was  adopted  after 
many  important  investigations  relating  to  a  spirited  argument.  The  bill  on  final  pas- 
coal,  oil,  and  phosphate  deposits,  and  to  wa-  sage  in  the  Senate  commanded  every  Rc- 
ter-power  sites  on  the  public  domain.  Coal-  publican  vote, — something  that  has  not  oc- 
land  withdrawals  cover  7,675,000  acres  not  curred  for  several  years  in  the  case  of  any 
previously  withdrawn.    As  explained  in  Mr.  important  measure. 
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Europe,  went  to  Khartum  to  see  him  as  he 
brought  to  an  end  his  leadership  of  a  scien- 
tific expedition  and  joined  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  his  daughter  in  their  program  of  several 
months  of  European  visiting  and  travel. 

AnaetciatHit  ^  ^**  ^^y^  ^^^"  *^'*  '^"^  °*  '^* 
Lmun  Tour  REVIEW  rcaches  its  readers  the 
»/£-«.*.  ex-President  will  be  again  on 
European  soil  after  nearly  a  year's  absence. 
On  April  2  he  is  due  at  IVaples  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  Rome,  where  he  will  be  given 
an  almost  royal  welcome  by  the  Italian  mon- 
archs.  On  the  15th  of  the  present  month  he 
will  be  in  the  Austrian  capital.  According 
to  the  program  as  now  laid  down,  Paris  will 
be  reached  on  the  2ist.  A  week  will  be  spent 
in  that  city,  during  which  the  ex-President 
will  deliver  at  least  one  lecture  in  French  be- 
fore the  Sorbonnc.  From  Paris  his  journey 
will  tate  him  to  Brussels  and  The  Hague, 
bringing  him  to  Christiania  on  the  3d,  where 
he  will  deliver  an  important  lecture  before 
the  University  in  the  Norwegian  capital.  A 
short  visit  will  be  paid  to  Stockholm,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  party  will  reach  Ber- 
lin on  May  9.  He  will  deliver  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  at  least  one  address  in  Ger- 


Ciwlfb.  IVK.  br  the  noHfta  EhmvUk  «■■■■. 
EX-PRESIDENT  S0OSE\'ELT  ON   HIS  FAVORITE  HORSE 
(PbotOKraphcl  during  bla  AtrtcBQ   trip) 


Hr  atmnit  ^^^  g^sa'  Smithsonian  expedi- 
'itBHt  tion  to  Africa,  headed  by  ex- 
'""  President  Roosevelt,  has  come  to 
a  successful  end.  It  was  a  fortunate  afTair, 
in  that  its  members  came  through  it  in  safety, 
and  its  results  were  far  greater,  as  respects 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  than 
any  one  had  anticipated.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
vigorous  and  acquisitive  mind  Has  occupied 
not  merely  with  the  scientific  or  sportsman- 
like aspects  of  animal  life  in  Africa  but  also 
with  everything  else  of  human  Interest.  The 
narrative  of  his  hunting  experiences  has  now 
for  some  months  past  been  appearing  in 
monthly  installments  in  Scribner's  Mazazine, 
and  meanwhile  be  has  been  preparing  the  ad- 
dresses that  he  is  soon  to  give  at  Berlin,  Pan's, 
Oxford,  and  other  European  capitals.  A 
large  reception  committee  has  been  officially 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  arrangements  for 
welcoming  him  home  in  June.  Many  news- 
paper men  from  this  country,  as  well  as  from 


Kb!  by  Hirrti  t  rvln 
«  plarod  In  Ihc  VIre 
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man.  It  is  expected  that  the  British  me-  ^^  ^^^^,^,^  After  some  years  of  parleying  the 
tropolis  will  be  reached  on  May  i6,  where  iraa^  Jitu  Canadian  discrimination  against 
the  Roosevelt  party  will  remain  for  nearly  a  ^'"'**'*  German  goods  was  brought  to 
month,  the  return  journey  to  the  United  an  end  by  an  agreement  reached  in  February 
States  beginning  some  time  before  the  middle  last,  in  accordance  with  which  Germany  now 
of  June.  The  trip  from  Khartum  down  the  extends  to  Canadian  products  her  minimum 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  where  ship  was  taken  rates.  Early  last  month  a  Franco-Canadian 
for  Naples,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Mr.  trade  treaty  was  concluded,  giving  Canadian 
Roosevelt,  who  found  much  to  praise  in  the  trade  products  even  better  treatment  in  the 
British  administration  of  Egypt.  He  visited  French  markets  than  they  have  in  Germany, 
the  battlefield  of  Omdurman,  inspected  the  Because  of  Great  Britain's  **  favored  nation  " 
great  dam  of  Assouan  at  Luxor,  and  made  treaties  these  favorable  rates,  given  by  Can- 
several  addresses  to  students  at  different  edu-  ada  to  France,  are  now  automatically  ex- 
cational  institutions.  He  steadfastly  refused  tended  to  thirteen  other  nations,  leaving  the 
to  discuss  American  poh'tics,  but  permitted  United  States  the  only  country  of  the  first 
himself  to  express  interest  in  the  welcome  rank  still  subject  to  higher  rates.  Accord- 
which  is  being  planned  for  him  upon  his  re-  ing  to  the  regular  tariff  scheme  of  Great 
turn  to  the  United  States.  Britain   and   her  colonies,   Canada's   lowest 

rate    is   extended    to    the    mother   country. 

Coitatfa      With  the  return  to  Washington   These   favorable  concessions  hav?  been   re- 

ama  Our      last  month  of  the  special  tariff   garded  in  some  high  tariff  quarters  in  this 

ariff  Law    (^nrjmission     from     its     fruitless   country  as  constituting  **  undue  discrimina- 

visit  to  Ottawa  the  administration  of  Presi-    tion  "  against  the  United  States,  and  it  was 

dent  Taft  found  itself  confronted  with  one   expected  that  if  no  agreement  were  reached 

of  the  gravest  and  most  vexatious  problems   before  the  end  of  last  month  the  President 

it  had  yet  encountered  in  its  foreign  rela-   would  proclaim  the  maximum  rates  of  the 

tions.     This  special  commission  consisted  of    Payne-Aldrich    tariff    against    all    dutiable 

Mr.  John  G.  Foster,  American  Consul-Gen-    Canadian  imports. 

eral  at  Ottawa,  as  chairman;  Prof.  Henry 

C.  Emory,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Board  of  Canada  s  '^^^  Canadian  reply  to  these  con- 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  Charles,  Point  tentions  is  that,  at  the  present 
M.  Pepper,  the  commercial  expert  of  the  Bu-  *^  *"***'  time,  the  United  States  actually 
reau  of  Trade  Relations  in  the  State  Dc-  levies  a  minimum  tax  of  45  per  cent,  on 
partment.  The  commission  had  been  sent  to  Canadian  goods ;  that  this  percentage  is  the 
the  Canadian  capital  to  secure  from  the  Do-  same  as  that  officially  published  in  1908  be- 
minion  Government  **  most  favored  nation  "  fore  the  promised  "  downward  revision  "  of 
treatment  in  return  for  the  minimum  rates  the  Payne-Aldrich  law;  that  the  new  Amer- 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.  The  commis-  ican  tariff,  the  minimum  rates  of  which  arc 
sion,  however,  received  practically  no  en-  **  everywhere  in  the  United  States  regarded 
couragement.  It  asked  the  removal  of  the  as  extortionate,"  has  established,  for  the  first 
Canadian  export  duties  on  pulp-wood  from  time  in  history,  a  maximum  tariff  raising  the 
the  crown  lands  and  the  general  low  rates  average  tax  to  70  per  cent.,  and  that  it  is 
which  the  Dominion  has  recently  accorded  not  certain  from  the  wording  of  the  law 
to  French  imports,  for  which  France  has  whether  the  extra  tax  of  25  per  cent,  would 
given  similar  favors.  In  return  for  the  de-  not  be  imposed  on  articles  now  on  the  free 
sired  concessions,  the  commission  could  offer  list.  Canada,  therefore,  to  escape  the  Payne- 
to  Canada  only  the  suspension  of  the  very  Aldrich  tariff,  goes  elsewhere  for  her  mar- 
highest  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  by  kets.  **  We  are  not  willing"  (we  quote  the 
special  Presidential  proclamation.  For  a  Toronto  Globe)  "to  give  to  the  United 
number  of  years  the  Laurier  administration  States  without  corresponding  favors  most 
in  Canada  perseveringly  sought  tariff  con-  of  the  advantages  which  France  has  bought 
cessions  at  the  hands  of  the  American  Gov-  with  valuable  concessions."  "  All  the  facts 
ernment  and  offered  favors,  but  without  re-  exonerate  Canada,"  says  the  Globe  further, 
suit.  Then  Canada  began  to  realize  the  "  from  the  charge  of  unfair  treatment  of  her 
strength  of  her  position,  made  possible  by  neighbor  .  .  .  they  show  that  the  facts 
her  immense  natural  resources,  and  turned  are  on  our  side,  and,  moreover,  they  demon- 
to  other  countries  for  more  favorable  tariff  strate  clearly  that  we  have  a  mightily  sus- 
relations.  tain  ing  power." 
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BEFORE    AND    AFTER    THE 


ki>ii(H]  ii'irtlons  InJIi-nle  dtittrlcls  cnrrli 


How  Amiriean  ^  tUTiS    war  between    the    two 

iii1"Vs     countries  would    bring  them    as 

I  t    ufftr    ^^^^    ^^    ^    ^^^^^    ^^    commercial 

non-intercourse  as  it  is  possible  for  two  civ- 
ilized nations  to  come.  Many  of  out  im- 
ports from  Canada  constitute  our  sole  sup- 
ply of  the  articles  involved.  In  this  class  are 
nicLel,  wood-pulp  for  paper,  and  certain 
grades  of  lumber.  American  paper-makers 
have  large  holdings  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. This  supply  would  be  cut  off  in  case 
of  a  tariff  war,  and  American  paper  mills 
would  have  to  purchase  their  supplies  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  exported  to 
Canada  American  goods  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $180,000,000.  The  Canadian  surtax 
of  33  1-3  per  cent.,  which  would  be  imposed 
at  once  in  retaliation  for  the  maximum  of 
our  own  tariff,  would  be  a  prohibitive  tax 
upon  most  dutiable  American  goods,  and 
Canadian  merchants  would  find  that  they 
could  buy  more  cheaply  from  our  British, 
French,  and  German  competitors.  Resent- 
ment against  what  are  termed  American  exac- 
tions has  been  increasing  lately,  and  Br.  Fer- 
now, — now  known  as  "  the  Canadian  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot," — has  stated  that  he  has 
the  backing  of  most  of  the  newspa- 
pers and  manufacturers  in  demanding  that 
Canadian  forests  be  used  only  by  Cana- 
dians.    Last  month,  also,  the  New  Bruns- 


wick Legislature  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution demanding  that  all  pulp-wood  cut  on 
the  crown  lands  of  New  Brunswick  should 
be  manufactured  into  paper  within  the  prov- 
ince limits.  Much  was  hoped  from  the  con- 
ference which  took  place  at  Albany  on 
March  20  between  President  Taft,  Earl 
Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance.  While  no  definite  conclusion  was 
reached  on  this  occasion,  it  was  announced 
that  the  remaining  days  of  March  would  be 
devoted  to  "  friendly  negotiations." 

£»a  0/  (**  Karly  last  month  it  became  evi- 
tivAatimi  dent  that  the  fortune  of  war  in 
earagaa  f^j^-g^^g^g  [,gj  turned  from  the 
revolutionists  to  the  government  forces.  Sev- 
eral crushing  defeats  of  the  armies  of  Gen- 
eral Estrada  followed  one  another  quickly, 
and  soon  it  was  plain  that  the  revolution  had 
been  completely  put  down.  Estrada  offered 
oeace  to  the  government,  asking  Dr.  Madriz, 
who  had  been  elected  President  to  succeed 
Zelaya,  to  consent  to  a  general  election  un- 
der the  constitution  and  the  guarantee  of 
fairness  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Our  State  Department,  however,  declined 
to  accede  to  Estrada's  request,  and  President 
Madriz  refused  even  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal.    Of  course,  unless  Iwtli   factions  ask 
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for  intervention,  the  United  States  Govern-  13.   Dr.  Roque  Sacns  Pcna  was  elected.   An 

ment  will  do  nothing.    The  reported  with-  election  will  be  held   in  Colombia  on  the 

drawal,   last   month,  ol  our   warships  and  thirjl  of  the  present  month,  for  a  Constitu- 

marines  from  Nicaraguan  waters  has  been  tionaJ  Assembly  to  meet  at  Bogota  on  iVlay 

interpreted,  in  certain  quarters,  as  a  "  diplo-  15   to  revise  the  constitution.     One  month 

malic  backdown."     Of  course  it  is  nothing  later   the    national    Congress   will    assemble 

of  the  kind;  it  is  really  only  the  cautious-  ior    the   purpose   of    electing    a  new    Presi- 

ness  of  the  State  Department  in  proceeding  dent  to  succeed  Dr.  Gonzales- Valencia.     A 

in  the  real  interests  of  the  people  of  Nica-  change  of  chief  magistrate  in   Panama  was 

ragua  and  all  Central  America.     It  is  appar-  brought  about  last  month.     Dr.  Carlos  A. 

ently  being  demonstrated  that  Dr.  Madrid  Mcndoza,  first  Vice-President,  succeeded  the 

'A  a  careful,  safe   man   who   represents  the  late  President  Obaldia. 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  country.     The 

American      State      Department,     however,  opemas     When   the   new   British   Parlia- 

wishes  to  be  more  certain  of  this,  and  to  know  t>,gBr,tiai,    ment    was    formally    opened,  on 

whether  he  is  his  own  man,  or,  as  has  been  "'  """'      February    21    by    King    Edward 

charged,    only   the   puppet   of    Zelaya.      Es-  and  Queen  Alexandra  in  person  it  was  ex- 

trada    may    maintain    for    some    months    a  pected  that  some  definite  statement  would  be 

guerrilla  warfare,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  made,  either  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 

insurrection    is    crushed.      South    American  or  in  the  opening  address  of  the  Premier  as 

diplomats  do  not  lake  a  very  deep  interest  to  the  program  for  the  session.     The  pre- 

in  the  matter,  as  they  all  apparently  have  carious  position  of  the  Ministry,  dependent 

confidence   in  the   fairness  and   good   inten-  as  it  is  upon  the  rather  unpredictable  tem- 

tions    of    the    United    States    Governmenr.  per  of  its  radical  allies,   the   Laborites  and 

They  are,  however,  so  far  as  the  expression  the  Irish  Nationalists,  had  been  made  even 

of  their  opinion    indicates,  very   anxious  to  worse  by  the  hesitancy  of  the  Premier  In  his 

have  some  order  brought  about  in  Central  after-election  utterances.     The  speech  from 

America,  so  that  these  smaller  republics  may  the   throne    was   awaited    with    unusual    in- 

not    cast    reproach    upon    the    name    Latin-  terest.     Besides  the  usual  perfunctory  refer- 

American.  enccs  to  foreign  and  Imperial  affairs,  King 
Edward's  address  contained  two  paragraphs 


j^,.       The   Brazilian    general   election,    of  first-rale  Importance.     He  said 
AmtricQn     held    late    in    February,    resulted 
in  the  choice,  by  a  large  majority. 


Recent  experience  has  disclosed  serious  dif- 
ficulties due  lo  recurring  differences  of  strong 


of  Marshal  Hermes  Fonseca  for  President,    opinion  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legii. 
Marshal   Fonseca  is  a  conservative  in  poU-    lature.    Proposals  will  he  laid  before' you  with 


tics,  a  warm  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  "■"  convenient  speed  to  define  the  relaii 

,  lifc-l„„I  .dvoca,,  of  ,h.  policy  of  ™ki„t;  ;,r;±ilT.",h°orS'SnhTH"ou" '„°f  "ST 

Brazil  a  real  naval  power.  In  Argentina  the  „^„„^  o^,„  fiance  and  its  predominance  in  legis- 

Presidential  election  took  place  on  March  lation. 


THE   FORMAL  OPENING   CEREMONY   fX   THE   HOUSE   OF   O^IMONS 
tie  Bovrrnment  nnd  the  opponltlon  walking  logethpr ;  tin?  Bpeuker.  HoconiiMiiled  by  the  Black 
lod.  BDd  followeil  lij  the  -  fiiltliful  rommonii.'-  on  liln  wny  to  llie  lluuac  ol  Lords) 
(KTom  (he  muttrtilcd  LomUm  Scirt) 
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self  he 


is^  have  more  than  the  dictation  of 
ranch  of  the  Legislature  to  commit  him 
to  such  a  course.  On  another  page  this 
month  Mr.  Stead  presents  a  study  of  the 
dominant  position  held  by  England's  "  Sov- 
ereign Lord  and  King  "  in  the  present  con- 
stitutional crisis. 


JOHN 


I  FUR  THE  king's  levee 


^^  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  explaining 
A^ithi  his  policy  was  clear,  but  depres- 
AHitMt  jji^g^  j^  jjjj  followers  and  the 
country.  He  admitted  that  before  making 
his  ante-election  speeches  he  had  received  no 
guarantees  as  to  what  the  King  would  do. 
Mr.  Asquith  explained  further  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Lloyd-George  budget  would 
be  pushed  through  the  session  simultane- 
ously. He  announced  that  votes  would  be 
taken  immediately  to  authorize  certain  in- 
dispensable funds  for  supplies.  Then  reso- 
lutions setting  forth  the  ministerial  meas- 
sure  for  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  brought  forward,  and  then  3n 
attempt  would  be  made  to  force  the  bud- 
get through  the  House  before  the  spring 
recess.  "  With  the  Lords'  resolution,  so 
also  with  the  budget, — we  stand  or  fall  hy 
them  both."  It  was  decided  that  having 
transacted  routine  business  and  obtained  the 
necessary  funds,  the  House  would  adjourn 
from  March  24-29, 


These  measiirrs,  in  the  opinion  of  my  ad- 
visers, should  provide  thai  tins  hoHse  should  be 
so  constituted  and  fmpowcrcd  as  10  exercise 
impartially  in  regard  10  proposed  legislation 
the  functions  of  initiation,  of  revision,  and,  siih- 
ject  to  proper  safeguards  of  delay. 

The  words  "  this  house  "  in  the  second 
paragraph  indicate  the  House  of  Lords, 
since  the  King  was  speaking  to  the  members 
ot  the  Commons  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  accordance  with 
iai  custom  to  hear  the  speech. 


kim fduiarii  ^^  inserting  the  words  "in  the 
an*  opinion  of  my  advisers."  King 
nmir  £j^^g^j  yji  emphasized  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Crown  in  the  British  con- 
stitutional system.  For  the  first  time  m 
modern  British  political  historj-  the  Sov- 
ereign has  declined  to  identify  himself  with 
the  policy  of  his  Ministers.  King  Edward 
virtually  told  his  Cabinet  and  the  country 
as  well  that  he  is  a  strictly  constitutional 
monarch,  but  that  if  the  Ministers  propose 
a  fundamental  change  in  tl^e  constitution  it- 
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THE   LADCHt   PARTY   MEMBERS  OF  .THE   BRITISH   PARLIAMENT 

Tutubtrtti    '"   "  campaign  speech   in   Scot-  taken  by  the  other  house  and  perhaps  sup- 

w<j /w      land  before  the  balloting  began  ported  by  the  electorate,"     Lord  Rosebery's 

'      Mr.  Asquith  declared,  "  We  are  plan,   which,    it    is   understood,   has   the    in- 

not  going  to  improve  the  House  of  Lords  at  dorsement  of  a  strong  minority  of  the  Peers, 

all ;  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  deprive  was  embodied    in    the    following    resolution 

the  House  of  Lords  of  its  veto."    According  which  the  Lords  referred  to  an  Investigating 

to  dispatches  received  from  London  late  last  committee: 

month,  Mr.  Asquith's  plan  for  reforming  ,  ,  -t-l  .  j  or  ■  it 
,.1.  ,  ..  ,  ,,  (i)  That  a  strong  and  efficietit  second  cliam- 
the  Lords  contemplates  makmg  that  body  W  is  not  merely  an  integral  part  of  tl.e  British 
a  second  chamber,  somewhat  on  the  plan  Constitution,  but  is  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  our  own  Senate,  with  240  members  (at  of  the  State  and  the  balance  of  Parliament, 
present  there  are  615),  elected  for  a  long  <2)  That  a  second  chamber  can  best  be  ob- 
....  11  1-  tamed  by  reformnig  and  reconstituting  the 
term  by  the  present  Parliamentary  voters.  House  of  Lords.  (3)  That  a  necessary  prelim- 
chosen  directly  from  a  large  group  of  the  iuary  to  such  reform  and  rcconstitution  is  the 
present  constituencies.  Mr.  Asquith's  pro-  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  possession  of  a 
posed  second  chamber  would  have  only  peerage  shall  no  longer  in  itself  give  the  right 
,,                    I    ,  1       11               !■        „         I:-  .      IT  to  Sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

powers  of  delay,  not  of  veto.  If  it  dif- 
fered with  the  Commons,  the  differences  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  a  vigorous  speech  fol- 
must  be  settled  in  joint  session.  In  his  pro-  lowing  Lord  Roscbery,"  admitted  that  "  there 
posal  for  modifying  the  structure  of  the  is  a  House  of  Lords  question,"  but  demanded 
upper  house,  which  Mr.  Asquith  promised  deliberate,  joint  action  in  settling  "  a  prob- 
to  introduce  in  the  Commons  on  March  29,  lem  of  such  national  gravity." 


I  to  be  a  plan   fur  shortening  the 

duration    of    future    parliamentary    sessions  Tmiimiieii    While  the  Unionists  in  England 

which  are  now  considered  cumbersomely  long.  Oouniu       are  denouncing  the  Lloyd-George 
'''™**        budget   and   most   of   the   other 

will  tilt      Several    important    addresses    by  Liberal     party     doctrines     as     "socialistic," 

lcr4$  Ktform  eminent     Peers,    made    in    open  conservative    journals    and    public    speakers 

*"     Parliament,    have    indicated    the  have  been  admitting  that  it  will  be  impos- 

dcsire  of   the   Lords   to  reform   themselves,  sible  in  the  future   to  ever  undo  the  great 

In  a  ma.sterful  address  on  March  14  former  bulk  of  the  public  reform  work  of  the  past 

Premier  Rosebery  reviewed  the  entire  history  Parliamentary  session.  The  so-called  socialis- 

of  the  upper  house,   declared    that   "  for  a  tic  ideas,  those  that  stand  for  governmental, 

long  time  there  had  been  in  the  House  of  or  rather  united  public  measures  for  the  relief 

Lords  a   body   of   opinion    profoundly  con-  of  general  want  and  distress,  have  obtained  a 

scious  of  the  imperfection  in  its  structure."  hold  on  the  English  public  mind  that  wfll 

"  If  you  do  not  reform  yourselves,"  he  dc-  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  loosened.    This  is  illus- 

clarcd,  "  radical  and  unwise  action  will  be  tratcd  by  the  gains  made  by  the  progressive 
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:    THE    OATH    1 


(Mr.  Chatnberleln'B  entry  Into  tl 
mnns  wns  UDeip«cted.  Tbe  m^int 
minKham  cane  Into  the  llouae,  lei 
nf   Mr,    Aiixten    Chamberlain,    his 


inlDg 


1  the  a 


I  the  Aral 

read  Ur.  Aiinlni  Chamber!  a  In  wrote  his  father's 
name  In  the  roll  oC  Parliament.  Th«n  the  pen  was 
placed  In  Hr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  lett  hand,  and 
he  tourhed  the  slgnatare.  Ihas  attcallnE  Its  valldltir 
and  "  algnlniE "  the  roll  by  making  bis  mark.  The 
Incident  railed  forth  many  sympathetic  remarks,  tor 
the  chief  champion  of  Tariff  Iteform  has  not  been  In 


e  House 


c  July. 


party  in  the  rectnt  London  County  Council 
election,  which  was  held  on  March  5.  The 
results  of  these,  although  virtually  a  dead- 
lock similar  to  that  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, show  a  great  gain  for  the  Progres- 
sives. The  parties  are  now  almost  exactly 
equal  in  numbers.  The  London  County 
Council  was  established  in  i88q,  and  for 
eighteen  years  was  dominated  by  the  Progres- 
sives, who  did  much  for  the  British  metrop- 
olis. They  secured  hetter  housing  for  Lon- 
don, betterment  of  transportation  service, 
fairer  weights  and  measures,  more  parks, 
easier  conditions  and  better  wages  for  labor, 
and  increased  fire  protection.  In  1907  came 
the  reaction  and  the  so-called  Moderates,  or 
Municipal  Reformers,  triumphed  at  the  polls 
after  a  campaign  the  war  cry  of  which 
was  "Down  with  Socialism."  At  tbe  elec- 
tion last  month  the  Progressives  gained 
twenty-one  seats. 


Onwtkaf  ■  ^"  moving  the  ofGcial  opposition 
(**  Tariff  amendment  to  the  address  in  re- 
"'""""'"  ply  to  the  King's  speech  (on 
February  24)  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
raised  the  fiscal  question  generally.  The 
amendment  was  defeated,  but  by  a  much 
smaller  majority  than  similar  amendments 
have  been  defeated  at  the  assembling  of  the 
two  preceding  parliaments.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain quoted  Chancellor  Lloyd-George's 
figures  of  $142,000,000  as  the  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  the  budget  in  the 
East  session  of  Parliament.  Financial  secur- 
ity would  be  obtained  only,  he  contended,  by 
the  triumph  of  "  Tariff  Reform."  The  tar- 
iff movement  in  England,  that  is,  the  agita- 
tion for  a  protective  tariff,  has  just  about 
closed  its  first  decade  of  agitation.  Senti- 
tnent,  as  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonics,  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
weakening.  In  1908  Canada  with  New- 
foundland and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
sent  their  Premiers  to  London  with  the  offer 
of  reciprocity  ("  Preference,"  as  it  is  known 
in  England),  and  the  plea  that  the  mother 
land  would  greatly  strengthen  her  position 
with  the  colonies  by  availing  herself  of  this 
offer.  The  deputations  were  wined  and 
dined  and  turned  away  unsatisfied.  Since 
then  other  nations  have  been  extending  their 
trade  with  Britain's  colonies,  often  to  the  in- 
jury of  "  home  trade." 


^,  The    movement    for   Tariff  Re- 

ciiamMriaiii-t  form  has  grown  in  importance 
^'■""^"  and  influence  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  As 
long  as  he  was  the  dominant  figure,  the 
movement  waxed  strongly  and  steadily  gath- 
ered adherents.  In  1906,  however,  illness 
removed  Mr,  Chamberlain  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  British  politics.  Then  the  Tar- 
iff Reform  propaganda  looked  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Balfour  for  leadership.  While  favor- 
ing a  change  leading  toward  some  sort  of 
tariff  reform,  Mr.  Balfour  has  never  been 
persuaded  to  enunciate  any  positive  views  o''\ 
the  subject.  Indeed,  It  has  seemed  as  though 
he  were  using  the  resources  of  his  official 
position,  first  as  Premier,  and  now  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  house,  to  block  the 
progress  of  the  tariff  reform  idea.  With- 
out any  vigorous  leadership  the  protective 
tariff  propaganda  has  languished,  although 
during  the  past  two  or  three  year*  it  has 
apparently  been  gaining  a  good  many  ad- 
herents. It  was  by  rather  a  dramatic  coin- 
cidence   that,    just   as    the    Association    of 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  King-  during  the  past  few  months  by  the  at- 
dom  in  session  in  London  late  in  February  tacks  of  various  Catholic  church  officials 
was  adopting  resolutions  in  favor  of  *'  tariff  upon  the  Ministry  of  Education  for 
reform  and  colonial  preference,"  Mr.  Joseph  withdrawing  from  the  schools  old  text- 
Chamberlain,  an  aged  man,  broken  in  books  and  substituting  others  more  in  con- 
health  and  almost  blind,  but  the  first  mem-  formity  with  the  non-religious  character 
ber  returned  to  the  new  Parliament,  was  of  the  government.  Early  last  month  the 
signing  his  name  to  the  roll  of  the  House  'commission  of  the  French  Senate,  headed  by 
of  Commons  by  the  pathetic  method  of  mak-  the  former  Premier,  Combes,  which  had  been 
ing  his  mark  after  his  signature  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  administration 
affixed  by  his  son  Austen.  of  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents, 

and  schools  which  had  been  expropriated  by 
Tk9  Irish  '^^^^^  ^^^  ^  "^  doubt  of  the  the  State,  made  its  report.  The  document 
and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith's  govern-  disclosed  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  cor- 
^^^^  ment  has  been,  since  the  results  ruption  and  inefficiency.  The  arrest  of  a 
of  the  election  were  announced,  dependent  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  set- 
for  its  very  existence  upon  the  votes  of  the  tlement  of  the  church  affairs  followed. 
Irish  Nationalists.  Mr.  John  Redmond  has  Among  these  was  one  M.  Duez,  who  con- 
been  virtual  dictator  of  the  course  of  the  fessed  to  a  shortage  in  his  accounts  of  more 
Liberal  government  since  the  opening  of  than  $i,ooo,cxx).  Duez  had  been  govern- 
Parliament.  Both  the  Liberal  and  Labor  ment  receiver  for  thirteen  of  the  congrega- 
parties  are  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  tions  or  ecclesiastical  organizations  which 
passing  a  budget  at  the  earliest  possible  mo-  had  forfeited  their  property  according 
ment.  The  Irish,  however,  are  not  satisfied  to  the  law  of  1901.  He  confessed  to  have 
with  the  financial  measure  drawn  by  Mr.  used  the  funds  resulting  from  the  liquida- 
Lloyd-George,  claiming  that  the  duties  tion  of  this  property  for  private  speculation, 
therein  provided  for  would  impose  unjust  Other  confessions  to  the  same  general  effect 
burdens  upon  Ireland.  Therefore,  while  showed  a  vast  amount  of  collusion  between 
compelled  to  appease  the  Irish  members  by  government  officials  and  lawyers  and  un- 
such  an  attitude  toward  the  House  of  Lords  limited  graft, 
as  would  permit  the  early  introduction  of  a 

Home  Rule  bill,  Mr.  Asquith  has  also  been  ^^^  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M. 
under  the  necessity  of  placating  Mr.  Red-  /(J'f%  Jaures,  the  socialist  leader, 
mond  and  his  followers  in  the  matter  of  the  "  «  »«  brought  up  the  matter  and  made 
terms  of  the  financial  measure.  All  of  the  a  violent  attack  on  the  government.  Conserv- 
Irish  are  agreed  in  opposing  the  budget,  as  atives  also  condemned  the  Ministry.  Premier 
it  originally  passed  the  Commons,  Mr.  Briand,  however,  replied  that  a  "  rigid  "  and 
O'Brien's  ten  Independents  joining  with  the  "  pitiless  "  investigation  would  be  made  and 
Redmondites  in  denouncing  it.  The  Irish  no  one  would  be  spared.  In  a  test  vote,  on 
Nationalist  leader  has  taken  advantage  of  a  March  15,  in  the  Chamber,  following  a  long 
very  much  mixed  situation  in  British  politics  debate  on  the  scandal,  a  resolution  condemn- 
to  acquire  the  balance  of  power  in  Parlia-  ing  in  the  severest  terms  the  corruption  and 
ment.  This  position  of  advantage  he  natu-  mismanagement  of  the  administration,  but 
rally  intends  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  his  expressing  confidence  in  the  government's 
constituents.  In  a  speech  acknowledging  the  promise  to  investigate  fearlessly  and  punish 
receipt  of  large  contributions  from  Irish-  the  guilty,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
men  in  the  United  States  toward  the  Home  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
Rule  campaign  last  month  Mr.  Redmond  apprehensions  of  an  epidemic  following  the 
predicted  that  there  will  be  another  general  subsidence  of  the  floods  in  Paris  have  proved 
election  within  a  few  weeks.  unfounded.    Thanks  to  the  precautions  and 

rescue  work  undertaken  by  the  government 

nmaneiai     ^^  unexpected  issue  has  arisen  to  and  private  enterprise,  the  number  of  deaths 

8eandaiim    complicate   the  national  election  in  Paris  during  the  weeks  following  the  fall- 

^«M»c«      campaign    in    France,    balloting  ing  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine  was  actually 

for  which  begins  on  the  24th  day  of  the  less  than  normal.    The  official  reports  of  the 

present    month.      The    almost    open    war-  flood  damage  in  eighteen  departments  show 

fare  which  has  continued  between  Churcli  a  direct  loss  of  $14,600,000,  $10,000,000  of 

and  State  since   1901   has  been  embittered  which  represents  the  damage  to  Paris, 
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and  other  educated  voters  are  placed  in  the 
first  or  second  electoral  classes  irrespective 
of  the  amount  of  their  taxes. 


SlMnt  1'''i^  measure  was  so  unsatisfac 
'v^'p  «  tory  that  popular  demonstrations, 
amounting  to  serious  riots  in 
some  places,  occurred  all  over  the  empire, 
chiefly  in  Berlin.  The  Socialists  engineered 
a  vast  demonstration  in  the  capital  on  Sun- 
day, March  6,  In  the  city  alone  more  than 
100,000  persons  took  part  in  the  great  open- 
air  demonstration  against  the  suffrage  bill. 
Forbidden  by  the  police  to  parade,  they  nev- 
ertheless, to  the  number  of  100,000,  took  a 
"  demonstrative  stroll "  through  two  of  the 
parks,  and  the  police  were  powerless  to  pre- 
vent. Later,  losing  their  nerve,  the  officers 
of  the  law  attacked  a  peaceful  crowd  with 
sabers,  seriously  wounding  many.  More 
than  300  persons  were  injured  in  different 
p,^  .  All  Germany,  it  would  seem,  has  paf«  »*  <^'>'  country  by  the  police  during  the 
»"/««»•  been  stirred  over  the  struggle  for  demonstrations.  Other  riots  occurred  on 
'"**"'  franchise  reform  in  Prussia.  As  March  18,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  Berlin  "  revolution  "  of  1848.  Great  indig- 
the  electoral  law  under  which  Prussian  citi-  "«ion  was  aroused,  the  press  bitterly  attack- 
zens  have  voted  for  the  past  two  generations  jng  ^^  Chancellor,  who  was  also  "  baited  ' 
is  antiquated  and  cumbersome.  It  gives  un-  '"  "*^  Reichstag, 
fair  advantages  to  the  bureaucratic  and  prop- 
erty classes.  Moreover,  the  voting  for  mem-  ^,  It  is  significant  of  the  submissive 
bership  in  the  Prussian  Diet  has  been  indi-  ?,*"/^y,"'  character  of  the  German  voter 
rcct,  although  the  direct  method  has  "'*  "'  that  the  Chancellor  did  not  deign 
obtained  for  membership  in  the  Imperial  to  reply  further  than  to  emphatically  reject 
Parliament,  the  Reichstag.  The  restrictions  the  socialist  and  radical  demands  for  reform, 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  by  the  radical  and  Furthermore,  on  March  16,  the  conservative 
progressive  elements,  and  the  agitation  for  votes  behind  the  government  in  the  Dirt 
reform  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann-HoUwcg,  the 
Chancellor,  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  State, 
brought  in  a  so<alled 
reform  bill  embodying 
the  government's  reply 
to  the  demands  of  the 
liberals  and  radicals. 
This  measure  substi- 
tutes direct  for  indi- 
rect suflrage,  retaining, 
however,  the  three-class 
voting  system,  whereby 
electors  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  pay,  al- 
'hough  officers,  officials. 


OLD    MOTHER   CERMANIA    HAD    BETTER    WATCH   OUT   OR    SHE 

WILL   BE   WALLED   IN    BY   HOSTILE   TARIFK8. 

From    KtadaeradatKh    (Berlin) 
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passed  the  measure  without  essential  changes. 
Wc  quote  German  press  opinion  on  this 
measure  on  another  page.  The  Imperial 
Parliament  has  been  showing  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent temper.  On  March  15  a  motion  by 
one  of  the  Socialist  members  demanding  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  making  the  Chancellor 
responsible  to  the  Reichstag  for  all  his  official 
acts  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority.  Late 
in  February  Count  zu  Stolberg-Wernigc- 
rode,  President  of  the  Reichstag  since  1907, 
died.  His  successor,  appointed  early  in 
March,  is  Hans  Graf  von  Schwerin-Lowitz, 
a  lifelong  member  of  the  Conservative  party. 

■my,„„,  j„^  There  is  becoming  evident  some 
■^mtrican)  In'  considerable  apprehension  among 
^ra^tamiArt  Q^^^^^^  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers as  to  the  rivalry  of  our  business 
men  in  the  international  market.  More 
than  one  speaker  in  the  Reichstag  has  open- 
ly denounced  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as  un- 
fair to  Germany.  Some  popular  interest 
was  evinced  in  the  proposition  made  last 
year  for  an  American  exposition  to  be  held 
in  Berlin  during  the  coming  summer. 
American  products  were  to  be  exhibited  and 
a  number  of  American  firms  were  invited  to 
make  displays.  I^atc  in  February  Herr 
Delbriick,    Minister    of    the    Interior,    in    a    ""^i!"^'   .i!™*' who 

.    '  1        i_  1_  REVOLUTIONIST    WHO    i*v* J    u.,i,.-    *.' 

speech  m  rarliament,  announced  that  the  gy  a  Russian  court 
German  Government  had  given  "  no  moral 
or  financial  support "  to  the  exhibit.  I^ater  Finally,  an  exhibit  of  American  art  in  Ber- 
this  word  "  moral  "  was  declared  to  be  a  |in,  beginning  on  March  t6,  in  conjunction 
mistake  for  "  official."  The  incident,  how-  with  the  Royal  Academy  show,  has  been 
ever,  discouraged  the  American  committee,  influential  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
when  further  the  German  Chambers  of  Com-  continent  to  American  progress  in  painting, 
merce  decided  to  boycott  the  proposed  ex- 
hibit. Therefore  the  American  Commission,  ^^^  Although  not  sympathizing  with 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Herman  A.  Aevnitim  of  all  his  aims  and  ideas,  the  Ameri- 
Metz,  former  Comptroller  of  New  York  '"»«'*■""*'  (-an  people  and  the  civilized 
City,  suggested  the  postponement  of  the  ex-  world  in  general  regard  with  sincere  satis- 
hibition  until  the  summer  of  igii,  and  th.it  faction  the  acquittal  of  Nicholas  TchaikovskJ 
the  character  of  the  enterprise  be  changed  by  the  Russian  court  which  tried  him  on  the 
from  a  strictly  American  affair  to  a  German-  charges  of  criminal,  revolutionary  activity 
American  one.  To  this  the  German  com-  and  complicity  in  plots  against  the  life  of  the 
mittee  has  agreed.  Following  the  announce-  Czar.  A  revolutionist  Tchaikovski  un- 
ment  made  by  Dr.  Paul  Schwartz,  editor  of  doubtedty  is.  Indeed,  since  1870  he  ha> 
PttroUum,  3.  German  trade  paper,  upon  his  been  known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Russian 
arrival  in  this  country  in  February,  that  the  Revolution."  Those  who  heard  him  speak 
German  Government  intends  to  start  a  during  his  trip  several  years  ago  through 
monopoly  to  drive  out  the  Standard  Oil  the  United  States,  however,  have  found  it 
Company,  came  the  news  that  several  Ger-  impossible  to  believe  this  idealistic,  patriotic 
man  manufacturing  concerns  had  captured  humane  old  man  of  74  guilty  of  any  of  the 
big  contracts  for  the  construction  of  indus-  criminal  charges  made  against  him.  Far 
trial  works  in  this  country,  which  included  two  years  past  Tchaikovski  has  been  im- 
the  building  of  cofce  ovens  in  Pennsylvania  prisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Schluesselbcrg,  in 
and  turbines  for  Niagara  Falls  power  plants.  St.   Petersburg,   avraiting   trial,   and   many 
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efforts  had  been  made  by  influential  friends  characteristic  portraits  of  European  monarchs 
in  America  and  Europe  to  have  the  case  and  their  children,  the  publication  of  which 
brought  to  open  trial.  Premier  Stoly-  have  provoked  great  enthusiasm  among  their 
pin  declined  to  open  the  doors  of  the  peoples.  The  little  German  and  Spanish 
court-room  to  the  general  public  or  the  heirs  apparent  have,  it  would  seem,  a  cer- 
forcign  press  representatives;  but  the  world  tainty  of  eventually  attaining  to  the  head- 
is  credibly  informed  that  the  trial  was  con-  ship  of  their  peoples  in  the  regular  line  of 
ducted  with  fairness.  Tchaikovski's  acquittal  kingship, 
is  to  an  extent  an  exoneration  of  the  Russian 

Government  itself,  which  has  so  generally  ^^^_  Following  up  its  policy  of 
been  regarded  as  despotic  and  arbitrary  in  its  Proanasmg  **  China  for  the  Chinese,"  the 
administration  of  justice.  At  the  same  time  ""  government  at  Peking  recently 
with  Tchaikovski  Madam  Katharine  Bresh-  determined  to  make  more  effective  its  con- 
kovskaya  was  put  on  trial  on  the  same  trol  over  Tibet,  the  land  of  tht  Lamas,  the 
charges.  The  result  was  the  sentence  of  priestly  heads  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  A  cam- 
Madam  Breshkovskaya  to  life  exile  in  Si-  paign  was  begun  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
beria,  but  not  to  hard  labor.  She  had  ad-  secure  active  Chinese  participation  in  the  ad- 
mitted being  a  social  revolutionist,  but  denied  ministration  of  Tibetan  affairs,  and,  early 
most  of  the  other  charges  of  the  indictment,  during  the  present  year,  an  army  of  25,000 
An  end  of  the  entire  Siberian  exile  system  Chinese  troops,  drilled  by  Japanese  officers, 
seems  to  be  in  sight.  Early  last  month  the  and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  muni- 
budget  committee  of  the  Duma  cut  down  tions  of  war,  entered  Lhasa,  the  capital  of 
to  less  than  one-third  the  usual  sum  the  ap-  Tibet.  At  the  approach  of  the  Chinese  the 
propriation  to  support  the  system  of  prisons  Grand  Lama  fled  into  India  with  his  minis- 
in  Russia's  Asiatic  domain.  In  making  this  ters.  Immediately  an  Imperial  edict  was 
reduction  the  committee  declared  that  the  promulgated  deposing  this  Dalai  Lama  from 
prison  system  in  Siberia,  whether  for  political  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  Buddhist 
or  criminal  offenders,  is  "  thoroughly  bad  and  faith,  accusing  him  of  non-payment  of  trib- 
should  be  abolished."  ute  and  of  **  criminal,  political  intrigue."    It 

is  reported  to  be  the  Chinese  policy  to  re- 
Monatchu  ^^  *^  ^^  interesting  and  significant  duce  the  number  of  priests  in  the  monastaries 
Popular  In  sign  of  the  times,  as  Mr.  Stead  in  Tibet,  to  begin  the  education  of  the  Tib- 
*"'**'*'  points  out  in  his  suggestive  analy-  etan  people,  and  to  settle  Chinese  emigrants 
sis  of  King  Edward's  part  in  the  British  throughout  the  country.  In  the  spring  of 
crisis,  which  we  present  to  our  readers  on  1904,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  British  ex- 
another  page  this  month  that,  while  the  re-  pedition  under  Colonel  Younghusband 
publican  principle  is  very  strong  throughout  fought  its  way  into  the  holy  city  of  Lhasa, 
Europe,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  The  Lama  then  fled  to  Peking  to  protest 
monarchial  form  is  still  very  popular  not  against  the  British  invasion  of  Tibet.  By  a 
only  in  Europe  but  in  the  rest  of  the  world  peculiar  contrast,  the  second  time  a  hostile 
as  well.  Indeed,  there  is  no  effective  oppo-  force  enters  Tibet,  the  Lama  flees  to  British 
sition  to-day  in  Europe  to  the  form  of  mon-  possessions  (appealing  to  the  Viceroy  of  In- 
archy.  Reform  movements  in  Russia,  Ger-  dia  at  Calcutta)  to  protect  him  against  the 
many,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  in  Chinese.  This  Tibetan  expedition  is  but  one 
the  other  nations  of  western  Europe  are  evidence  of  the  militant  character  of  the  new 
evidently  just  now  looking  forward  to  chang-  China.  The  attitude  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
ing  the  spirit  of  existing  institutions  rather  pire  toward  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  question 
than  their  forms.  When  radically  repub-  of  Manchuria  and  its  railroads  is  another 
lican  Norway  separated  herself  from  Sweden  indication  of  an  awakening  national  con- 
in  1905  it  was  the  monarchical  form  of  gov-  sciousness.  Most  impressive  of  all,  however, 
ernment  which  was  chosen.  Radical  Young  is  the  stand  tak^n  by  the  government  at 
Turkey  remains  a  monarchy,  democratic  Bel-  Peking  in  the  matter  of  national  control  of 
gium  continues  the  kingly  succession  and  the  opium  trade.  Earnest  representations 
sternly  republican  Holland  celebrates  with  have  been  made  to  the  viceroy  at  Calcutta 
almost  delirious  joy  the  birth  of  a  princess,  and  to  the  British  foreign  office  in"  London 
Royal  personages  are  very  popular  in  Europe  to  put  an  end  to  the  import  to  China  of 
to-day.     On   the  opposite  page  we  present  Indian  opium. 
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THE    GERMAN    EMPRESS    AND    HER    ONLY    DAUCKTER 

(Tbe  riermiiD  rofal  lamlly  are  very  domeailc  aad  aRMtlonatr.  The  empresd  Is  partlrularl;  fond  ot 
walklnti  Willi  lirr  daugbter,  Ibe  Prlnreas  Victoria  Liilse.  Thin  pbotograpb,  lakeo  last  montli,  sbaws  ibe 
loral  mother  and  tbe  prlnceaa  laklnc  ■  conMltutlonnI  Id  ttie  TIergarlen,  one  ol  Berlin's  moat  beautltul 
parki.    The  princess  recenlly  made  her  debut  tolo  rojnl  society) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  February  n  to  March  JW.  19iO) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  March  10.— The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  ap- 

February  I7.--The  Senate  passes  the  Diplo-  propriation  bill, 

matic  and  Consular  appropriation  bill  and  the  March    14. — The   House   devotes  the  day   to 

Cummins    bill    modifying    criminal    procedure,  consideration  of  District  of  Columbia  measures, 

with  particular  reference  to  bringing  indicted  March  15.— In  the  Senate,  debate  is  begun  on 

corporations  to  trial.  the  Administration's   Interstate  Commerce  bill. 

February  18.— In  the  House,  the  administra-  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.,  la.)  speaking  against  the 

tion's  Injunction  bill  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Moon  measure.... The   House  passes   the   Legislative 

(Rep..  Pa.) ;  the  measure  providing  for  a  re-  appropriation  bill. 

organization  of  the   Post-Office  Department  is  March  16. — In  the  House,  a  combination  of 

introduced  by  Mr.  Weeks   (Rep.,  Mass.).  "insurgents"  and  Democrats  overrules  a  deci- 

Februarv    2i.-In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Aldrich  ^'^^  ^^  Speaker  Cannon. 

(Rep.,  R.  I.),  in  the  course  of  debate  on  the  March    18.— In    the    Senate.    Mr.    Cummins 

measure  providing  for  a  business-methods  com-  .(Rep.,  la.)  concludes  a  four-day  speech  in  criti- 

mission,  states  that  it  is  possible  to  save  $300,-  cism  of   the  Administration's   Interstate   Com- 

000,000  annually   in   (jovernment   expenses merce  bill. 

The  House  includes  in  the  Urgent   Deficiency  March  19.— In  the  House,  after  a  two  days' 

bill  an  appropriation  of  $125,000  for  the  Immi-  parliamentary  contest,  a  combination  of  Repub- 

gration  Commission.  lican  "  insurgents  "  and  Democrats,  led  by  Mr. 

February  22.-The  House  passes  the  Indian  Norris  (Rep,  Neb.),  by  vote  of  191  to  155,  suc- 

appropriation  bill  ($8,250,000).  <^««^s  m  ousting  the  Speaker  from  membership 

on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  enlarging  that 

February  23.--In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Beveridge  body  to  ten  members,  to  be  chosen  by  party 
(Rep.,  Ind.)  speaks  on  conservation  of  Alaskan  caucuses  instead  of  appointed  by  the  Speaker; 
mineral  resources The  House  passes  a  bill  a  motion  by  Mr.  Burleson  (Dem..  Tex.)  to  de- 
defining  the  limits  of  the  bankruptcy  law  and  clare  the  Speakership  vacant  is  defeated  by  a 
reducing  the  compensation  of  receivers.  vote  of  191  to  155. 

rn.m^ri'v  wiiZlL  !n^n^dHo„   !!;I';h<?pI.?  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-  AMERICAN 
(JJem.,   lex.)  speaks  in  opposition  to  the  r'os- 

tal  Savings  Bank  bill;    Uv.  Depew    (Rep.,   N.  February  17.— Secretary  Ballinger  withdraws 

Y.)    explains   his   measure   changing   the   civil  from  the  public  domain  more  than  two  million 

government    of    Hawaii. ..  .The    House   begins  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

consideration   of   the    Post-Office  appropriation  ...  .Senator  Lodge  (Rep..  Mass)  is  made  chair- 

*^"*-  man  of  the  Senate  committee  investigating  the 

February    28. — The    Senate    passes    the    bill  cost  of  living, 

creating  a  Government  business-methods  com-  February  19.— The  income-tax  amendment  to 

mission,   to  be  composed   of   five   members   of  the    federal    constitution    is    approved    by    the 

each  House.  South  Carolina  Senate,  completing  the  ratifica- 

March  2. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gallinger  (Rep.,    tion    by    that    State Representatives    of   the 

N.  H.)   introduces  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  Guggenheim-Morgan     syndicate    testify   before 

of  the  Rockefeller  P'oundation  under  the  laws  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  as  to  the 

of  the  District  of  Columbia In  the  House,  immense  value  of  Alaskan  coal  and  copper  de- 

the  bill  apppropriating  $500,000  a  year  for  the  posits. 

purchase   of   embassy  buildings   abroad   is   de-  February   21.— A    special    committee    of    the 

feated.  Isj^^    York   Legislature    reports   against   direct 

March   4. — In   the   Senate,    Mr.    Root    (Rep.,  nominations. 

N   Y.)  speaks  on  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill,  Februarv    22.-The    Mississippi    Legislature, 

advocating  the  amendment   permittmg,  m  case  gft^r    a    seven    weeks'    deadlock,    elects    Leroy 

nL>f  f?'^  Wo^^'ilfT^'  the  withdrawal  of  de-  p          (^em.)  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the 

posits  from  local  banks  and  the  investment  of  „nexpired  term  of  the  late  A.  J.  McLaurin.... 

same  in  Government  bonds.  President  Taft  withdraws  from  the  Senate  the 

March  5^The  Senate,  by  vote  of  50  to  22,  nominations  for  judges  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 

passes  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill  as  amended,  toms  Appeals 

DHatlo'ir  bm"'*  *'*'"''''"*  '•'^  Post-Office  appro-  February  23.-The  Illinois  Legislature  sends 

^                   *  to  Cjovernor  Deneen   for  signature  the  second 

March  8.— The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural  and  final  portion  of  the  direct-primary  bill. 

P^fcfTif^'''"    bill...  The    House    passes    the  February  24.-President  Taft  announces  that 

Post-Office  appropriation  bill.  i„  order  to  redeem  party  pledges  the  present 

March   9. — ^The   Senate   passes   a  bill   appro-  session  of  Congress  ought  to  pass  a  savings- 

priating  $12,000,000  for  the  erection  in  Wash-  bank  bill,  amendments  to   the   interstate  com- 

ington    of    buildings    for    the    departments    of  merce  law,  conservation  measures,  an   anti-in- 

State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  and  Labor.  junction  bill,  and  a  bill  granting  statehood  to 
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Arizona  and  New  Mexico William  J.  Con- 

ners  is  forced  to  announce  his  retirement  from 
the  chairmanstiip  of  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Commitce  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

February  26. — President  Taft  sends  a  special 
message  to  Congress  urging  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  personnel  of  the  navy. 

February  27.— The  Post- Office  Department 
formally  replies  to  the  statement  of  the  periodi- 
cal publishers  regarding  second-class  rales,  de- 
claring it  to  be  erroneous  and  misleading,... 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  calls  upon  San 
Francisco  officials  for  data  to  show  that  the  use 
of  the  Hetch-Helchy  Valley  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  city's  water  supply. 

February  28. — A  letter  from  Senator  Root, 
advocating  the  proposed  income-lax  amendment, 
is  read  in  the  Legislature  at  AUiany,  N.  Y. 

March  i. — The  Illinois  House  of  Represent- 
atives approves  the  proposed  income-tax  amend- 
ment, completing  raliticalion  by  that  State. 

March   2. — The   Slate-wide  local   opiion  bill 

Erepared  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  rejected 
y  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates. 
March    3. — Both    houses    of    the    Oklahoma 
Legislature  ratify  the  income-tax  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution. 

March  7. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  two  decisions,  rebukes  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  issuing  orders  in  excess 

of     authority Comptroller     Prendcrgast,     of 

New  York  City,  announces  a  $50,otx},ODO  bond 
issue  at  4%  per  cent. 


Customs  Appeals;  Robert  M.  Montogmery.  of 
Michigan,  is  named  as  presiding  judge, 

March  10. — James  R.  Garheld,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  testifies  before  the  Bal- 
linger- Pine  hot  investigating  committee, 

March  11.— New  York  Slate  Senators,  in 
caucus,  elect  George  H,  Cobb  as  their  leader 
lo  succeed  Senator  Allds,  resigned ;  the  action 
is  a  victory  for  the  Woodruff- Barnes  machine 
as  against  United  Stales  Senator  Root  and  Gov- 
ernor Hughes. 

March  14, — John  G.  Milburn  begins  the  argu- 
ment before  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court 
to  prove  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not 

a   monopoly   and   should   not   be   dissolved 

President  Taft  issues  a  proclamation  catling 
on  all  citizens  to  aid  census  officials. 

March  15,— Frank  B.  Kellogg  presents  Ihe 
Government's  case  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court The  President  sends  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  urging  that  the  Government 
take  charge  of  seal  islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

March  18. — .^r^iment  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  corporation  tax  is  closed An  investi- 
gation by  the  New  York  State  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  reveals  the  payment,  by  fire  insur- 
ance interests,  of  large  sums  of  money  to  poli- 
ticians at  .'\lbany  in  igoi. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNHENT-FOREION 

Februarv  10. — .\  Socialist  member  in  the 
German  RcichMag  freely  criticises  the  Kaiser 
and  causes  an  uproar  in  the  chamber Many 
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arrests  are  made  In  Venezuela  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  a  plot  lo  overthrow  the  government  in 
favor  of  ex-President  Caslro The  new  Hun- 
garian Government  party  is  fomially  constitut- 
ed at  Budapest,  Premier  Hcdervary  expound- 
ing its  principles, 

February  20. — Boutros  Pasha  Ghall.  Egyptian 
premier,  is  fatally  shot  by  a  Nationalist. 

February  21, — The  new  British  Parliament  is 
formally  opened  by  King  Edward  with  a  speech 
from  the  tlirone. 

February  23,— The  Dalai  Lama,  head  of  the 
Tibetan  Government,  flees  into  India  as  Chinese 
troops  enter  Lhasa,  the  capital. 

February  24. — The  first  division  In  the  British 
Parliament  discloses  a  government  majority  c ' 
31,  the  Irish  members  refraining  from  voting, 

February  2$. — The  Chinese  Government  d< 
poses  the  Dalai  Lama  and  orders  the  election 
of  his  successor... ,The  Russian  budget,  for  the 
first  time  in  twenty-two  years,  shows  a  surplus. 

The    doniestic    conversion     of    $50,000,000 

Japanese  foreign  bonds  is  twice-over  subscribed. 

March    I, — The    House    of    Commons    votes 
authority  to  the  government  to  obtain  necessary 
loans    and    to    suspend    the    sinking-fund 
Marshal   Hermes   Fonseca,   former   Ministei 
War,   is   elected    President   of   Brazil. 
von  Schwerin-Loewiti   (Conservative) 
cd  president  of  the  German  Reichstag. 

March  5, — The  Peruvian  cabinet  resigns, 

March  g. — Nicholas  Tchaikovsky  is  acquitted 
at  his  trial  in  Russia  for  conspiracy,  but  Mme. 


s  elect- 
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Breshkovskaya  is  sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia,  the  extension  of  the  Kalgan  Railroad  with  for- 

British  naval  estimates  for   1910  show  an  eign  capital  as  an  alternative  for  the  Aigun  and 

increase  of   approximately  $28,000,000 It   is  Chin-Chow     project.... Yielding     to     pressure 

announced  that  the  defalcations  of  M.  Duez,  from  Russia,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain,  China 
liquidator  of  church  property  in  France,  may  revokes  in  part  the  decree  prohibiting  grain  ex- 
amount  to  $2,000,000.  ports. 

March    11. — M.  Jaures,  the  French   Socialist  March   3.— Minimum   tariff   rates   under  the 

leader,  attacks  the  government  in  the  Chamber  Payne-Aldrich  law  are  granted  to  imports  into 

of  Deputies  regarding  the  scandals  in  connec-    the   United    States   from   Austria-Hungary 

tion  with  the  liquidation  of  church  property Secretary  Knox  makes  public  the  personnel  of 

Sharp  debates  occur  in  the  German  Reichstag  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  fourth  Pan- 

and  the  Prussian  Diet  over  the  action  of  the  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in.  July, 

police  in  recent  Socialist  demonstrations.  March    4.— Russia    formally    rejects    China's 

March  14. — Lord  Rosebery  presents  a  resolu-  proposal   for  the   construction    of   the    Aigun- 

tion  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  that  a  peer-  Chin-Chow  railway. 

age  should  not  afford  a  right  to  a  seat ;  Premier  March  8. — A  mob  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  stones 
Asquith  announces  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  American  legation  and  tries  to  wreck  prop- 
that  the  budget  will  be  introduced  and  disposed  erty  of  an  American-owned  street  railway, 
of  before  the  spring  recess.  March  9.— The  United  States  Government  is 
March  15. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  unwilling  to  negotiate  now,  for  purposes  of 
at  the  close  of  debate  on  the  Duez  scandal,  convenience  to  Japan,  a  new  treaty  with  that 
votes  confidence  in  the  government The  government,  as  the  existing  one  does  not  ex- 
German  Reichstag  agrees  to  the  introduction  of  pire  for  another  year. 

a   measure   making  the   Chancellor   responsible  March    i8.--Tariff    differences    between    the 

to  the  Reichstag  for  the  acts  of  the  Emperor.  United  States  and  France  are  declared  settled. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  China  issues  an  edict    An  agreement  is  signed  at  St.  Petersburg 

to  the  effect  that  Parliament  will  not  be  estab-  which  restores  normal   relations  between  Aus- 

hshed  before   1915.  the  intervening  time  being  aria- Hungary  and  Russia The  Japanese  lower 

necessary  to  educate  the  people  to  self-govern-  house  passes  the  bill  which  permits   foreigners 

nient.  to  own  land  only  when  the  foreign  government 

March  16.— The  Prussian  Diet,  by  vote  of  238  grants  similar  rights  to  Japanese. 

to  168,  passes  the  government's  suffrage  bill March    19.— President    Taft   and    Earl   Grey, 

The  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com-  Governor-General  of  Canada,  speak  on   Cana- 

merce  adopts  resolutions  favoring  tariff  reform.  dian-American  relations  at  a  dinner  in  Albany, 

March    18. — Socialists    in    Berlin    parade    in  N.  Y. 
honor  of  the  revolutionists  of  1848.  March    20. — Costa    Rica    and    Panama    have 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  signed  the  protocol  stating  the  facts  on  which 
T,  .               or-             f                         .      ,,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  will  arbitrate  their  bound- 
February  18.— France  threatens  to  seize  Mo-  ary  differences.. .  .King  Peter,  of  Servia,  with 
roccan  customs  unless  the  proposed  financial  ar-  his  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs, 
rangements  are  carried  out.  leaves  Belgrade  to  visit  the  Russian  Emperor. 
February    20.— England    and     France     urge  OTHBR  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH 

China  to  respect  the  wishes  of  Russia  and  Japan        r-^, ,•     tu         *  r   i-i      1     j 

regarding  the  Chin-Chow  and  Aigun  railway.  February  I7.-The  voters  of  Cleveland  ap- 
^  ,  T  •  ,  «  ,  A.  ,  prove  a  franchise  to  the  Cleveland  Railway 
February  21.— It  is  Pnnounced  that  the  Sul-  Company  whereby  service  is  to  be  furnished, 
tan  of  Morocco  has  ratified  the  agreement  with  under  control  of  the  city,  at  cost  plus  6  per 
I^ ranee.... Minimum  tariff  rates  are  granted  to  cent,  return  to  stockholders,  the  maximum  fare 
imports  into  4he  United  States  from  Greece,  being  four  cents. ..  .Over  200  persons  are  in- 
Morocco,  Chile,  Peru.  Ecuador,  Bolivia.  British  jured  in  riots  at  Frank fort-on- Main  following 
and  Portuguese  Guiana,  and  Guatemala.  an  attempt  of  the  police  to  break  up  a  Prussian 

February    24. — Professor   Lammasch,   of    the  suffrage  demonstration. 

University  of  Vienna,  is  chosen  third  arbitrator  February    18.— A   severe   earth    shock   occurs 

in  the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  in  Crete ;  a  number  of  persons  are  killed  by 

Venezuela    growing   out    of    the    claim   of   the  falling   buildings. ..  .The    Hudson    County    (N. 

Orinoco  Steamship  Company  against  the  latter  j.)  grand  jury  votes  to  indict  the  directors  of 

country.  ^^^  National  Packing  Company   for  conspiracy 

I'ebruary   25. — The   Russian   Government   re-  to  raise  prices, 
jccts  Secretary  Knox's  Manchurian  railway  pro-  Februarv  10.— The  employees  of  the  Philadel- 
posal  by  suggesting  a  different  plan.  phia  Rapid  transit  Company  go  on  strike.  de- 
February    26.— The    Austro-Hungarian    Gov-  manding  a  recognition  of  their  union  and  an 
crnment   grants   most- favored-nation   treatment  increase  in  wages. 

to  American  imports.  February  20. — Riots  in  every  section  of  Phila- 

Februarv   28— China  replies  satisfactorily  to  delphia    follow   the   attempt   to   operate   street- 

Ihc  British  inquiry  regarding  her  policy  in  Tibet,    car    lines A    violent    storm    through    Great 

>si\itig  that  the  interior  administration  will  not  Britain  causes  damage  to  farm  buildings,  ship- 
be  changed,  pingf  and  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

March  J— France  accepts  in  principle  Secre-  February  21.— Garence  O.  Pratt,  the  national 

nn.   KnovV  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  organizer  of  street-railway  employees,  is  arrest- 

-^"TTKimmt   mtemational  court  of   arbitral  jus-  ed  in  Philadelphia,  charged  with,  inciting  to  riot. 

•CUV,     Ru»ia  :iubtuits  to  China  a  proposal  for  February  23, — Eight  directors  of  the  Consoli- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


dated  Milk  Exchange  are 
indicted  by  a  grand  jury 
in  New  York  City  for  con- 
spiring to  fix  the  whole- 
sale price  of  milk The 

National  City  Bank,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  closes 
its  doors  following  the 
discovery  of  an  embezzle' 
ment  of  $144^x0. 

February  24, — Two  hun- 
dred members  of  the  State 
police  arrive  in  Philadel- 
phia and  assis.  in  quelling 
disorder. 

February  26. — With  the 
arrival  of  ex- President 
Roosevelt  and  party  at 
Gondokoro,  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  the  Smithsonian 
African  scientific  cxpedi- 
'  i    practically   1 


Union  of  Philadelphia, 
arrested,  charged  with  ii 
citing   rioting   in   the   c^ 


Pbohilllph  hr  PlUl  TtHHBMIK 

MOUNTED  OFFICERS   OF   THE   PENNSYLVANIA   CONSTABULARY 

KNOWN    AS  THE    "BLACK    HUSSARS")     ENGAGED    IN 

SUPPRESSING  DISORDER  IN  CONNECTION  WrTH 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   CAR   STRIKE 

March    i. — Manufactur- 
ers and  farmers  in  Belgium  suffer  greatly  from  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  after  a  small  slide  a 
flooded  rivers. ...The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran-  few  hours  earlier. 
sit  Company  refuses  to  arbitrate  its  differen 

with  striking  employees A  referee  affirms  t 

right  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  ri 
trains  on  Eleventh  Avenue.  New  York  City.. 
The  Third  Avenue  Railroad,  of  New  York  City, 
is  sold  at  auction  for  $26,000,000  to  a  reorgan- 
ization committee  of  its  bondholders.  ' 

March  2. — Announcement  is  made  of  a 

posed   Rockefeller  Foundation,  to   promote   the  declared' off   ' 

well-being  and  advance  the  civilization   of   the  «.      1,             ...         r   i  i_      r-    ^  ■■ 

peoples  of  the  world,  to  disseminate  knowledge,  „  '^'""''^  '^r'>"'^  "f  °JJ,''^P-  ^   Calhoun  is 

5nd  to  prevent  and  relieve  suffering. . .  .A  long-  ^"^"M  m  the  CapUol  at  Washmglon. 

standing  tax  dispute  between  lighting  companies  March   14.— Ex- President  Roosevelt  is  warm- 

and  the  city  of  New  York,  involving  $7,000,000,  ly  welcomed  at  Khartum. 

is  practically  settled More  than  a  hundred  March    15.— Peace  negotiations  are  declared 

persons  are  killed  in  the  burying  of  two  Great  ended   by   a   committee   of   ten   of   the  striking 

Northern   trains  by  an  avalanche  in   a  gorge    Philadelphia  car   men Interstate   Commerce 


March   6. — Mount    Vesuvius 

eruption,  lava  flowing  from  new   

Rougier,  in  an  aeroplane,  flics  out  lo  sea  near 
Monaco  at  a  height  of  nearly   1000  feet. 

March   11.— James  A.   Patten,  the  wheat  and 
rotton  speculator,  is  mobbed  by  members  of  the 

Cotton   Exchange   at    Manchester.   England 

-  ■"  "'-v  South  Wales  is  officially 


The  coal  strike  u 


..Tbirty-si 

of  a  powder  maga- 


Commissioner  Knapp  and  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor Neilt  are  requested  by  the  heads  of  Western 
railroads  to  arbitrate,  under  the  Erdman  act, 
the  grievances  of  striking  firemen. 

March  16.— President  Taft  leaves  Washing- 
ton on  a  2500-mile  trip  lo  Chicago,  Albany,  New 
Haven,  New  York,  and  other  cities Secre- 
tary Ballinger,  in  an  address  at  St.  Paul,  states 
"  ■  i  views  on  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
. .  Barney  Oldfield,  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  drives  an 
automobile  a  mile  in  27.33  seconds,  or  at  the 
rale  of  131.72  miles  an  hour. 

March  18. — Seven  lives  are  lost  and  500  houses 
dcslrof'ed  by  fire  in  Yokohama Announce- 
ment IS  made  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has 
secured  control  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad. 
....The  discovery^  of  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  be- 
'        '  ■-    •  ■    '     ■   -         )o  B.  C.  containing  an 

,  -  --  -  -  „-,  -s  announced  in  Phila- 

_..j   hour   and   ten   minutes Ninety-two  men    delphia Major-Gen.  Thomas  H.  R.nrrv  is  ap- 

are  killed  bv  an  avalanche  at  Rogers  Pass.  Brit-    pointed  Superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Mil' 
ish  Columbia,  while  clearing  the  tracks  of  the    lary  Academy. 


Wellington,  Wash., 
are  killed  by  the  explosion 
zine  in  the  Treadwell  : 
Alaska. 

March  4. — Magistrate  Furlong,  of  New  Yorl 
City,  convicted  of  bribery,  is  sentenced  to  no 

less  than  one  year  in  prison Mayor  Gaynor 

of  New  York  City,  names  a  committee  lo  wel 
come  ex-President  Roosevelt  on  his  return  from  his  v 
Africa.. ..The  New  York  City  Board  of  Est 
mate  favors  granting  a  franchise  for  the  pro- 
posed three-cent  line  across  the  new  Manhat- 
tan Bridge  and  extending  into  the  business 
centers  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

March    S.— About   40,000   union    men   go   o 
strike  in  Philadelphia  in  sympathy  with  street 

car  employees Henry  Farman  establishes  a.  — 

Mourmelon.  France,  a  new  record  for  aeroplane    lieved  lo  date  back  to  2. 
flight  with  two  passengers,  remaining  in  the  air    account  of  the   Deluge,  i 
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February  24.— John  Anderson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Skandinaven,  74. 

February  25.— Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the 
first  editor  of  the  Ladies!  Home  Journal,  58. 
Hamdi  Bey,  director  of  the  Turkish  Im- 
perial Museum, 

February  28, — Edward  W.  Very,  an  ordnance 

expert    and    inventor   of    night    signals.   60 . 

Rufus  J.  Lackland,  the  St.  Louis  banker,  go. 

March  1. — Jose  Domingo  de  Obaldia,  Presi- 
dent of  Panama,  65. 

March    3. — Joseph    L.    Sossnitz,    the    Jewish 

scientist    and    author,    73 Count    Goetz    von 

Seckendorff,  at  one  time  Grand  Master  of  the 
German  Court,  68. 

March  5. — Louis  James,  the  Shakespearian 
actor,  6a 

March  6.— Thomas  Collier  Piatt,  ex-United 
Stales  Senator  and  for  many  years  Republican 
leader  of  the  State  of  New  York,  76. 

March  7. — Louis  Klopsch,  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  and  collector  and  distributor  of 
large  funds  for  relief  of  destitution  in  foreign 
countries,  58,... Dr.  Harry  W.  Jayne,  an  au- 
thority on  coal-tar  products,  52. 

March   8. — Robert    Graham,    founder   of   the 

THE  LATE  LOUIS  KI^PSCH  Church  Temperance  Society,  82 Jacob  Schae- 

,„     _,        ^  ^„  ^        ,  ^^     „^^  „       „         fer,  the  billiard  expert,  54... Rt.  Rev.  Edward 

(Mr.  KlopBch,  9g  pnWtehei;  of  the  Cftffafto.  Her-    ^ing,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (England),  81. 

March  9.— Dr.  William  M.  Gray,  an  authority 

on    X-ray   treatment,    57 David   A.    Munro, 

for  many  years  an  editor  of  the  Norlh  Ameri- 
can Reviem,  65. 
..uB..t^  V.  ».^^»  ."..1  »uu.ir==  u...  a....-.uu^.-  March  10.— Dr.  Carl  Lueger,  the  anti-Jewish 
culosis  conference  at  Albany.... A  mob  of  5000  '"^ler  and  mayor  of  Vienna.  66.... Col.  Alex- 
peasants  stone  a  train  in  Thessaly,  Greece;  ^'^'^"^  ^-  Chisolm,  a  Confederate  veteran.  75- 
troops  are  called  out  and  a  number  of  the  March  11.— Dr.  Eben  Alexander,  former  Min- 
rioters  are  killed  or  wounded.  isler  to  Greece  and  dean  of  the  University  of 

March   zo.-United    Stales  Senator    Penrose    S"^'*:  ^^^.''"■^•SQ  ■-■;  Congressman     James 
forces    the    Pliiladelphia    traction    interests    to    ^reck  Perkms,  of  New  York.  62. 
make   certain   concessions   to   the   strikers;   the        March  12.— Bishop  Henry  W.  Spellmeyer,  of 

unions  continue  to  reject  all  terms  offered.  the   Methodist   Episcopal   Church,  62 James 

O'Connor,  M.P.,  the  Irish  Nationalist,  74. 
OBITUARY  y^^^j^     13.-Brig.-Gen.     Luther    P.    Bradley. 

February  17— Major.-Gen.  St.  Clair  A.  Mul-    U.    S.    A.,   relired.   88. ..  .Timothy   Harrington, 

holland,   U.   S.   A.,   retired,   71 Henry   Ulke,    M.P.,  at  one  lime  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  59. 

who  painted   many  portraits  of   Presidents  and        j^^^^ch   14,— Orville  James  Victor,  editor  and 

Cabmet  officers,  89.  author  of  histories  of  the  Civil  War  period,  83. 

February   i9;7:Ndl   Burgess,  who  played  in       March  15.— Herbert  Raillon,  the  English  art- 

"The  County  Fair     throughout  the  country  for    ;„  j„  |,ia^^  ^^^  ^^|,jte,  53... .James  Martin,  of 

many   years,   SQ- -.- Count    Udo   von   Stolberg-    New  Jersey,  a  well-known  newspaper  man,  47- 

Wern^erode,  president  of   the   German   Re.ch-        „^^^   ,6,-Morris  H.   Morgan,  professor  of 

*' '^'  „.         .    .     „  ,.  ■      classical    philology   at    Harvard    University,    51 

February   21.— Edward   A.   Bowser,   formerly     .    ,.Or.   Wharton   Sinkler,   the   nerve   specialist 

professor  of  mathematics  at   Bulgers  College,    ^f  Philadelphia,  63. ..  .Commodore  William  G. 

65....aay   Clement,   the  actor  and   playwright.    Hovgaard.  the  Danish  Arctic  explorer,  who  was 

46....Boutros  Pasha  Ghali,  Egyptian  premier,    for  several  years  professor  of  naval  architecture 

February  zz.— Arthur  Eraser  Walter,  at  one    at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

time   proprietor   of   the   London   Times,  64 Tom  Browne,  the  English  comic  artist,  ^ 

W.  Edward  Heimendahl,  the  musical  director    Maurice    Hutin,    former    president    of  the 

and  composer,  52.  French  Panama  Canal  Company. 

February  23.— Dr.  Edward  H.  Merrell,  for-       March   18.— Rev.    Carr   Waller    Pritehett,    a 

merly   president   of   Ripon   College,   Wisconsin,    well-known   educator    and   astronomer,    87 

75 Amos  Emerson   Dolbear,   former  profes-    Giovanni  Lamperli,  a  prominent  singing  teacher 

EOr  of  physics  at  Tufts  College  and  an  inventor   of  Berlin,  70. 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


R  FIaU  :  "  Ray.  nM  miin.  1 


WILL  go  all  rigbt  « 
From  tbe  Jonrnai 


t  ]>ear'B  modrl.  but  g(^t  buir  n 
lb  a  little  aiin'  " 
iMInnopolla) 


Uncle  Sam  seems  to  he  of  opinion  that  a  lit- 
tle more  attention  to  the  business  of  the  present 
Congress  by  the  party  in  power,  and  a  stricter 
adherence  to  platform  pledges,  will  do  much 
toward  insuring  Republican  victory  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections  this  coming  fall. 


Phfhidknt  Tatt  :  "Are  there  any  reniuiDS  wl 
should  but  redreni  the  finrly  pldlt^en?" 

Kruni   tlic  fpokrtman  Ririni'    (HpokaiPI 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REf^/EU^S 


THE   FRONT   YARD   OF   THE   WHITE   HOUSE 
A  tartoonlBt'H  view  of  th*  Prtvldpnt  and  his  crlllcs. — From  Ihp   Inler- 


"now  you  MAKE  good!" 

DID  Ihe  Orr^nnlan   (rorlland) 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


How  tbey  do  Iotc  the  ]lttl«  fellow.     (Apri^oa  ol  pro- 

powd  n  mend  men  ta  to  the  Toalol  Savings  Bank  bill) 

From  the  Daili/  Xewa   (Cblcago) 

Th«  Postal  Savings  Bank  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  month  found  some  ot  its  strongest 
supporters  among  the  "  insurgents."  There  was 
no  dearth  of  amendments  to  the  bill  offered  both 
by  friends  and  foes  of  the  r 


HIS   FIRST   TOOTH 
Prom  the  Sorlh  Amrrican  (rhIladelphU) 


(Sraili-r  Aldrlcb'i  itatenirat  thit  fSOO.OOO.OOO 
cnntd  be  ured  In  running  the  goTemmeBt  by  tbe 
elimination  ot  waste,  eilravaganw.  and  olMolete 
melhoda,  created  a  good  deal  or  Inlereat) 

From  tbe  IfiTald   (Waahlnston)  I 
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"rr   LOOKS   UKE   A  ROUGH   PASSAGE   FOR   WADE    ELUS" 
l-rom  the  Meditler   (Clnclnnall) 

The  political  situations  in  a  number  of  States    lar  efforts  in  the  Republican  camp  have  made 
are  becoming  extremely  interesting.     Governor    Chairman  Woodruff  somewhat  of  an  "  uneasy 
Harmon  looms   large  as  an  obstruction  to  Re-    boss." 
publican    success    in    the    Ohio    elections    next 
November,     In  New  York,  both  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  parties  have  been  having 
their  troubles  over  the  question  of  the  Stale 
leadership.     Chairman   Conners,   of  the   Demo- 
cratic State  Committee,  successfully  resisted  an 
effort  to  oust  him  from  his  position,  while  simi- 


"CHARUE   MUKPHY   AND  FINGY  CONNORS " 
From  tbe  World  (New  YorH) 


CARTOONS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


THE  PHILADELPHIA   TRACTION  STRIKE 


Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  this  conn-  Between  delegations  of  suffragists  and  "an- 
try^  like  New  Zealand,  will  eliminate  strikes  by  lis,"  on  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  Albany,  the 
legislation,  and  the  public  may  then  cease  to  be  New  York  Stale  Legislature  has  been  having  a 
the  "  innocent  third  party  "  that  usually  gets  the  busy  time  during  the  past  month.  Tlie  metrop- 
worst  of  these  regrettable  industrial  wars.  olis,  under  Mayor  Gaynor,  rejoices  in  almost 

daily  intelligence  of  new  economies  effected  and 
lar^  sums  saved  to  the  taxpayers  Jn  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city's  business. 


HE  WAS  bxoke! 
r  York) 
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HALLF.YS    COMET  THE    KAI 

William  II.  :  "The  end  of  thp  world!     ImpoBsl-        The  Kaibeb   do  rhanwllor  von  Br 
t)lel    I  bave  glvra  no  Buch  order."  veg)  ■   "  Ilrthmnnn,   Bplbmunn.   If  .voii 

From  Paiqyino    (Turlu)  """    "■"'■ner    I    will    jtt    declare   yoii 

dodger  ol  Ihe  century." 

From  Jugend  <MuDtcb) 


AMERICAS   FAR    EASTERN   POUCY-A  JAPANESE   VIEW 
"  All  tor  tbe  Mke  o(  peace,  and  everything  Id  tb«  Interest  nf  Pblna,"   mjrn    America,  Just  to  gst  into 
llie  go«l  Kracr  of  the  CelesMalH. 
From  7'o*iio  rue*  (Japan) 


KING  EDWARD  IN  ENGLAND'S  TIME 

OF  CRISIS 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD 


A 


YEAR  or  two  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  drum  system  which  keeps  the  machine  going, 

editor  of  one  of  the  most  widely  cir-  The  triumphs  of  the  German  monarchical 

culated  of  all  American  magazines  to  write  system  in  1871  profoundly  impressed  Europe, 

an  article  explaining  to  the  democracy  of  The  experience  of  Austria-Hungary  has  con- 

the  New  World  why  monarchies  still  existed  vinced  everybody  that  a  Francis  Joseph  is 

in  Europe.     I  replied  by  writing  an  article  indispensable  if  the  Empire-Kingdom  is  not 

in  which  I  tried  to  explain  what  seemed  to  to  go  to  pieces.     It  is  the  same  all  over  the 

Europe   the   still    greater   mystery    why   no  continent. 

monarchy   had   yet  been   established   in   the  But  it  is  in  England  that  the  revival  of 

New  World.     The  editor  rejoined  that  it  the  monarchical  principle  (limited)  has  been 

was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  admin-  most  remarkable.    The  modern  constitutional 

ister  such  a  shock  to  the  republican  sensibili-  sovereign,   whose   power   is   rigidly   circum- 

ties  of  his  readers  as  to  publish  an  article  scribed  by  usage  and  by  statute,  is  invested 

which  set  forth  that  monarchy  was  normal  by  his  position  with  such  opportunities  for 

and  the  republic  abnormal  in  political  society,  influence  as  to  make  him,  at  such  crises  as  the 

Yet  since  history  began  nine  human  beings  present,   far  and  away  the  most  important 

out  of  every  ten,  probably  nine  hundred  and  person  in  the  state. 

ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand,  have  lived  ^^^  "sovereign   lord"  of  the  British 

and  died  as  subjects  of  sovereigns    whether  monarchy  (limited) 

called  dictators,  emperors,  kmgs,  or  Pharaohs.  ^               ' 

The  republican  may  be  the  choicest  flower  "  Our   Sovereign    Lord    the   King  *'    is   a 

of  the  most  advanced  form  of  evolution,  but  good  sounding  phrase.     Austere  republicans 

he  is,   as  this   world   goes,   a  scarce  breed,  sneer  at  ir,  and  lords  and  courtiers  roll  it 

There  are  no  republics  in  Asia,  which  has  under  their  tongues  as  a  sweet  morsel ;  but 

always  been  the  greatest  banked-up  deposit  whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  have  all  got 

of  multitudinous  humanity  of  all  the  conti-  to  recognize  the  fact  that  when  any  consti- 

nents.     In  Europe  the  French  and  the  Swiss  tutional  crisis  comes  to  a  head  Edward  VII. 

alone  prefer  the  republican  form  of  govern-  is  the  master  of  the  situation.     He  is  our 

ment  to  the  monarchical.     Only  in  America  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  master  of  all  the 

does  republicanism  live  and  thrive.    Even  on  parties  and  all  the  politicians.    The  supreme 

that  continent,  however,  the  nominal  Latin-  power  has  come  to  him.     It  is  probably  a 

American  republics  are,  in  most  cases,  virtual  great  bore  to  him.     It  is  a  great  burden  and 

dictatorships,    with    democratic    institutions  a  great  responsibility ;  but  although  he  rigidly 

having  no  existence  outside  of  their  written  confines  himself  within  the  straight  and  nar- 

constitutions.  row  limits  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  a 

constitutional  king,  he  dominates  the  situa- 
tion.    It  is  a  curious  outcome  of  a  series  of 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  successive  reform  bills,  each  of  which  was 

great  renascence  of  the  monarchical  idea  in  declared    in    its    turn    to    have    surrendered 

Europe  in  the  last  half-century.    The  glow-  everything   to   the   revolution    and    to   have 

ing  enthusiasm  of  1848  has  perished  so  com-  sacrificed   our  ancient   monarchy   to   radical 

pletely  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  new  genera-  democracy,  that  eighty  years  after  the  intro- 

tion.     Social  Democrats  have  found  nothing  duction  of  the  first  Reform  Act  the  sovereign 

to  conjure  with  in  the  word  republic.     New  is  more  influential  in  a  moment  of  crisis  than 

states  like  Norway  and  Bulgaria  prefer  to  be  any  of  his  predecessors, 

ruled   by   kings   rather   than   by   presidents.  There  are  many  ardent  radicals  who  will 

Spain  has  tried  a  republic,  only  to  revert  to  resent  this  frank  recognition  of  the  power  of 

monarchy.     France  is  republican.     But  it  is  the  King ;  but  it  is  well  to  face  the  facts  and 

a  drab  republic  which  excites  no  enthusiasm,  to  recognize  things  as  they  are.     And,  how- 

and  commands  only  the  respect  due  to  a  hum-  ever  deplorable  it  may  appear  to  be,  the  plain 
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brutal  fact  is  that  in  any  time  of  constitu-  the  constitutional  advisers.    The  King's  scep- 

tional  crisis  we  are  all  in  the  hollow  of  the  ter  is  then  in  the  Prime  Minister's  pocket. 

King's  hand,  and  he  can  do  with  us  pretty  But   on   extraordinary   occasions   when   the 

much  as  he  pleases.    Our  Sovereign  Lx)rd  the  Prime  Minister  advises  an  exercise  of  the 

King  is  indeed  no  mere  courtier's  phrase;  it  royal  prerogative  which  in  the  King's  judg- 

is  the  solidest  reality  in  the  politics  of  the  ment  may  endanger  the  throne  and  imperil 

day.   *  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  the 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  EDWARD  VII.  ^'^^^  ^""'^   '"  '»^<^<^P»   "^^   f«ig"«ion   of  his 

mmisters  rather  than  to  act  upon  their  advice. 

The  supreme  authority  of  the  King  at  a  It  is  in  these  rare  but  supreme  moments  that 

crisis  like  the  present  is  inherent  in  his  office,  the   King  must   act  on   his  own   judgment 

but  it  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  his  per-  under  the  sense  of  his  own  responsibility, 

sonal  popularity.    There  was  a  curious  para-  It  may  be  well  to  try  to  look  at  the  situ- 

graph  in  the  papers  some  time  ago  reporting  ation   from   the   King's   standpoint.      He   is 

the    proceedings    of    a    small    revolutionary  above  all  parties  and  trusted  by  all.     That 

meeting  in   London.     One  of  the  speakers  is  a  national  and  an  imperial  asset  of  the  first 

promised  his  cronies  that  the  Social  Republic  importance.     No  one  suspects  him  of  doing 

would  soon  be  proclaimed  in  England,  and  anything  unsportsmanlike;   no  one   imputes 

when  that  day  comes,  he  added,  we  shall  elect  to  him  any  personal  or  class  bias;  he  will  hold 

Albert  Edward  as  our  first  President.     A  the  balance  even  and  see  fair.     His  duty  is 

monarch  who  commands  such  universal  re-  to  see  that  the  government  of  the  country  is 

spect  as  to  have  the  nomination  at  the  hands  carried  on  without  interruption, 

of  the  Reds  for  the  presidency  of  the  British  At  present  the  differences  arising  between 

Social  Revolutionary  Republic  is  more  than  Lords  and  Commons  threaten  to  bring  the 

"  His  most  gracious."     He  is  a  man  who  government   of   the    realm    to    a   standstill, 

has  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men.  The  Commons  may  refuse  to  vote  supplies  to 

I  am  no  flatterer  of  kings,  least  gf  all  of  the  Crown  unless  the  Crown  uses  its  pre- 

Edward  VII.     I  am  under  no  delusions  as  rogativc  to  compel  the  Lords  to  pass  the  veto 

to   his   limitations   and   his   defects.      I    am  bill.    That  means  in  plain  English  that  the 

afraid  that  I  have  often  offended  him  by  the  Commons  will  stop  supplies  unless  the  King 

plainness  of  my  speech  and  the  freedom  of  will  create  as  many  Peers  as  are  needed  to 

my  criticism.    But  I  have  always  endeavored  overbear  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords 

to  do  justice  to  his  character  and  to  make  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  absolute  veto, 

allowance  for  the  difficulties  and  the  tempta-  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^  ^^ 
tions  of  his  position. 

The  present  crisis  is  no  mere  matter  of  a  The  general  belief  among  advanced  Lib- 
difference  of  opinion  between  Lords  and  erals  and  Nationalists  is  that  the  King  has 
Commons  upon  the  details  of  any  particular  no  responsibility  in  the  matter.  He  has  just 
measure.  It  has  arisen  from  a  deliberate  ag-  to  do  as  he  is  told.  Vox  populi;  vox  Dei.  A 
gression  by  the  Lords  upon  the  privileges  of  majority  of  124,  with  a  plurality  of  4CX>,ocx> 
the  Commons,  who  refused  supplies  to  the  votes  behind  it,  is  sufficient  warrant  to  any 
Crown  in  order  to  usurp  the  royal  preroga-  king  to  make  any  number  of  peers, 
tive  of  dissolving  Parliament.  Due  appeal  The  assumption  underlying  the  foregoing 
having  been  made  to  Caesar,  Caesar  has  given  argument  that  the  King  is  a  mere  automaton, 
judgment  against  the  Peers.  The  anti-peer  who  has  no  other  duty  than  to  do  as  he  is 
coalition  majority  in  the  Commons  is  124.  told  by  his  ministers,  even  if  they  tell  him  to 
The  election,  considered  as  a  plebiscite,  gave  effect  a  revolution  in  the  constitution,  is  not 
4CX),C)00  majority  against  the  Peers.  accepted  by  Eing  Edward  any  more  than  it 

THE  KING'S  RESPONSIBILITY  "^.^^  ^V  Qv«=«="  Victoria     It  is  the  theory  of 

the  sovereign  that,  while  in  ordinary  times 

But  if  the  majority  had  been  324  in  the  and  for  ordinary  purposes  the  cabinet  has  the 

House  and  4,000,000  in  the  country,  nothing  Great  Seal  in  its  pocket,  whenever  a  collision 

could  be  done  to  punish  the  Peers  for  their  occurs  between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 

aggression  and  usurpation  or  to  secure  the  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  take  a  leading 

privileges  of  the  Commons  and  the  Crown  part  in  composing  differences  and  averting  a 

from  a  renewal  of  such  attacks,  save  by  or  deadlock.     So  far  from  the  monarch  being 

through  the  action  of  the  King.    In  ordinary  denied  all  right  to  act  on  his  own  judgment 

occasions  the  monarch  acts  on  the  advice  of  and  to  take  independent  initiative  of  his  own, 
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It  IS  precisely  at  such  a  juncture  that  such  difficulty?     Mr.  Asquith  has  declared  ths;l 

independent  action  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  subordination  of  the  Lords  to  the  Com- 

his  position  as  peacemaker  in  ordinary  to  the  mons  must  be  effected  by  statute.    That  is  to 

state  and  balance-wheel  of  the  constitution,  say,  there  must  be  a  bill.    The  bill  must  be 

drafted,  it  must  be  passed  through  the  Com- 

THB  KING  NOT  AN  AUTOMATON  ^^^^  ^„j  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  p^^^^^^j   f^^  ^^. 

When  two  authorities  arc  up,  neither  su-  ceptance  to  the  House  of  Lords.    Until  mat- 

preme,   how  soon  confusion  enters  at  the  ters  have  arrived  at  the  final  stage  it  is  prema- 

breach,  unless  it  is  possible  to  introduce  some  ture  to  ask  the  King  what  he  will  do.    It  is 

third  factor  which  can  heal  the  strife.    The  obvious  that  either  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill 

King,  rightly  or  wrongly,  does  not  consider  or  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Q}m- 

that  he  would  be  obeying  either  the  letter  or  mons  difficulties  might  arise  which  would 

the  spirit  of  the  constitution  if  he  were  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  consider  its  future 

abdicate  his  right  of  personal  intervention  be-  fate.    The  King  might  fairly  say,  "  I  cannot 

tween  the  warring  houses.     He  is  bound  to  give  you  a  blank  check.    You  cannot  ask  me 

act  on  his  own  judgment  whenever  his  min-  in  advance  to  promise  to  force  any  bill  that 

isters  advise  him  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  you  may  hereafter  choose  to  draft  down  the 

to  usage  to  effect  a  revolutionary  change  in  throats  of  the  Lords.     Make  up  your  own 

the  constitution.     He  may  decide  to  act  on  minds  as  to  what  you  want  before  you  ask 

their  counsels  or  to  reject  their  advice.    But  me  for  assurances  as  to  what  I  shall  do." 

the  responsibility  of  acceptance  or  rejection  The  King,  like  all  men  in  his  position, 

in  that  case  rests  upon  him,  with  force  un-  hesitates  a  long  time  when  asked  to  take  any 

diminished  by  the  use  and  wont  which  has  de-  step  for  which  he  can  find  no  precedent  in 

stroyed  his  responsibility  for  assenting  to  acts  the  records  of  the  monarchy.    This  is  natural 

of  Parliament,  a  function  which  has  become  and  right.     It  may  be  that  Queen  Victoria 

purely  automatic.  was  too  nervous  in  this  respect.     If  she  had 

y  but  insisted  upon  exercising  her  royal  prc- 

is  THERE  A  MAJORITY.  rogative  to  make  life  Peers  in  the  Wensley- 

**  What  security  have  I,"  the  King  may  dale  case  she  might  have  cleared  the  way  for 

well  ask  of  the  Liberal  Premier,  "  whether  a   tolerable   solution   of   the   present  crisis, 

this  coalition  may  not  dissolve  on  my  hands.  But  a  small  Tory  majority  of   thirty-five 

just  after  I  have  acceded  to  their  request?  blocked  the  way  with  their  protest  that  life 

They  may  guarantee  to  carry  on  the  govern-  peerages  were  unprecedented,  and  the  Crown 

ment  if  I  concede  their  terms.    But  will  they  gave  way.    The  King  might  naturally  shrink 

be  able  to  deliver  the  goods?"  from  taking  a  revolutionary  new  departure 

That  must  of  necessity  be  the  first  objec-  such  as  would  be  involved  in  the  wholesale 
tion  which  the  King  would  raise  to  the  pro-  creation  of  Peers  for  swamping  purposes, 
posal  that  he  should  use  his  prerogative  in  The  same  forces  of  obstruction  that  foiled 
order  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  by  four  the  Crown  in  the  life  peerage  question  might 
or  five  hundred  newly  created  Peers  of  the  be  invoked  against  the  admission  of  this 
Realm.  It  is  a  reasonable  objection.  No  one  enormous  influx  of  Peers  created  for  the  pur- 
can  say,  in  view  of  the  menacing  speeches  of  pose  of  swamping  the  hereditary  chamber, 
the  Nationalist  leaders,  that  Mr.  Asquith  The  King  will  loyally  abide  by  constitu- 
could  guarantee  the  King  the  delivery  of  the  tional  usage.  He  will  dutifully  act  upon  the 
goods ;  that  is  to  say,  could  assure  him  that  advice  of  his  ministers  until  they  tender  such 
he  could  command  the  voting  of  supplies  and  advice  as  in  his  judgment  shakes  his  confi- 
the  regular  functioning  of  the  administration,  dence  in  their  judgment.  In  that  case  he 
The  King  will  rightly  think  twice,  and  even  will  seek  new  advisers.  But  he  will  naturally 
thrice,  before  committing  himself  to  the  de-  strain  every  point  in  order  to  avoid  such  a 
St  ruction  of  the  hereditary  house  when  in  the  breach  with  the  only  statesmen  who  have  any 
elective  house  the  majority  is  in  a  state  of  chance  of  getting  supplies  through  the  House 
flux,  of  unstable  equilibrium.  of  Commons.    He  will  avoid  meeting  trouble 

But  suppose  the  King  waives  that  objec-  half-way.     He  will  give  no  blank  checks, 

tion,  and  accepts  a  coalition  majority  of  124  He  will  wait  till  the  crisis  reaches  a  point 

as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  a  Liberal  majority  necessitating  his  intervention  before  he  will 

of  the  same  strength,  what  will  be  the  next  interfere  or  even  say  how  he  will  interfere. 


NO    TUBERCULOSIS   IN    NEW    YORK 

STATE  IN   1920! 

BY  JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY 

(Assistant  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City) 

((  A/^0  Uncared-for  Tuberculosis  in  New  The  strilcing  thing  about  tuberculosis  is 
York  Slate  in  igi^l"  that  while  scientists  have  known  for  a  quar- 
This  is  the  watchword  in  the  campaign  ter  of  a  century  how  to  cope  with  it, — and  in- 
fer the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  the  deed  a  few  of  our  larger  cities  have  been  suc- 
State  of  New  York.  "  No  tuberculosis  cessfuUy  roping  with  it  for  the  past  twenty 
in  igso"  is  the  hope.  How  the  people  of  years, — nevertheless  the  "civilized  world" 
the  Empire  State  have  rallied  for  the  fight  has  only  just  begun  to  stir  itself  to  a  system- 
against  this  disease  in  almost  every  city,  vil-  atic  combat.  Already,  however,  in  the  way 
lage,  and  bamtct  in  that  commonwealth  in  of  education  great  strides  have  been  made, 
the  short  space  of  two  years  is  a  story  that  He  would  be  held  an  ignorant  person  who 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  should  learn  now  for  the  first  time  that  tuber- 
every  other  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  cru-  culosis  is  a  communicable,  and  therefore  a 
sade  against  consumption  is  not  confined  to  preventable,  disease,  and  that  in  most  cases, 
the  limits  of  any  State  or  of  any  nation.  In  if  properly  treated  in  the  early  stages,  it  is 
the  words  of  Prof.  William  H.  Welch,  of  curable.  At  least,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  leader  of  sci-  that  there  are  comparatively  few  people  in 
entific  medicine  in  America,  "The  people  New  York  State  to-day  who  could  not  "  back 
have  recognized  their  true  foe  in  tuberculosis  the  book  "  and  recite  for  you  these  essential 
and  are  stirring  to  the  combat  throughout  facts  about  tuberculosis  :- 
the  civilized  world."  This  is  because  en-  Tuberculosis  <or  consumption)  causes  more 
lightened  men  and  women  throughout  the  deaths  than  any  other  sin^e  disease. 
civilized  world  are  beginning  to  appreciate  '",,•''6  civilized  world  there  are  not  less  than 
.h.  (uU  signitcanc.  of  Pasreur's  word,,  "  It  tS'T^fd"?  "hif  IKS^ '"  ICutS 
IS  withm  the  power  of  man  to  cause  ail  germ  states  this  scourge  claims  no  less  than  aoo.ooo 
diseases  to  disappear  from  the  earth."  of  our   citizens  annually,  and   in   the   Empire 
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State  we  sacrifice  to  it  an  average  of  i6w> 
lives  each  year,  or  otie  every  thirty  minutes. 

One-third  of  all  who  die  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  just  at  the  time  when  they 
are  repaying  lo  society  their  debt  for  nurture 
and  education,  die  of  tuberculosis. 

Stripped  of  its  technicalities,  the  aver- 
age citizen  would  tell  you,  still  backing  his 
book,  which  is  an  admirable  little  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  of  Yonkers,  the 
essental  facts  regarding  consumption  are: 

That  the  disease  which  levies  this  terrible 
tribute  is  caused  by  a  minute  vegetable  organ- 
ism which  lives,  as  a  parasite,  in  the  bo<lies  of 
men  and  of  certain  animals; 

That  under  favor- 
able circumstances 
this  parasite  grows 
and  multiplies  with 
great  rapidity, 
causing  thereby  the 
illness  and  finally 
the  death  of  the 
man  or  animal  in 
which  it  grows; 

That  placed  un- 
der conditions  where 
it  can  no  longer 
grow  it  becomes 
of 


like 


^raii 


free,  do  as  much  and  more  in  the  next  ten 
years?"  In  certain  sections  of  the  State 
people  arc  even  more  optimistic. 

ONTARIO  county's  OPTIMISM 

"  No  Tuberculosis  in  Ontario  County  in 
1915  "  is  the  slogan  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Ontario 
County  Committee 
on  the  Prevention 
o  f  Tuberculosis, 
recently  formed  by 
the  amalgamation 
of  the  several  com- 
mittees which  have 
been  organized  in 
Geneva,  in  Canan- 
daigua,  and  in  the 
other  larger  vil- 
lages for  the  pur- 
A  SIGN  OF  HOPE  pose  of  concerted 

iHy  wiilch  we  shall  action   and    in   or- 

coimuer)  der    to    prosecute 

persistently  and 
intelligently  a  campaign  not  only  of  educa- 
tion but  of  action. 

Exhibits,  consisting  of  mottoes  stating 
briefly  the  salient  facts  about  tuberculosis; 
of  charts  and  diagrams  showing  graphically 


wheal,      simply 
seed,      capable      ot 
wailing    indefinitely 

arise  for  it  to  take 

on  fresh  growth ; 
That  I  his  germ  is 

usually  conveyed 
from,  one  person  to  another  through  the  sputum 
or   through    ihe    discharges    from    tuberculous 

That   the   medium   of   such   transmission    is 

usually  the  air  in  which,  in  the   form  of  dust, 

the  germ  is  breathed  into  the  lungs; 
That  sunlight  and  fresh  air  kill  the  germ,  as 

do  fire,  boiling  water,  and  certain  chemical  sub- 
That  outside  the  body  of  its  host  in  dark, 

damp,  unventilated   places   It  is  capable   of  liv- 

ii%  for  many  months,  a  source  of  danger  to 

those  who  are  susceptible  to  it: 

/(nd.  finally,  that   consumption   is  curable   In 

a   large   percentage  of  cases   if   taken   in   time, 

and  on  its  early  recognition  rests  the  hope  of 

These  arc  facts  familiar  to  almost  any 
school  child  in  New  York  State;  and  natu- 
rally enough  he  is  likely  to  ask,  "  If  con- 
sumption can  be  prevented,  why  not  prevent 
it?  If  New  York  City,  with  its  congested 
population,  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  death 
rate  from  tuberculosis  44  per  cent,  in  the 
last  twenty  years;  if  Boston,  and  London, 
and  Copenhagen  have  been  able  to  cut  their 
death  rates  from  this  disease  in  half, — »'hy 

cannot  we,  of  the  smaller  cities  and   rural    tiie  ordirarj  iDd-fipitting  signs.    They  adom  leie- 
districts,  where  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are   graph  pDie«  all  over  New  yotk  statei 


AN    ATrllACTlVE   E 
(One  of  B  BprJeg  of  elclit  » 


MEL  SIGN 

■h  takes  the  place  of 
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The  teacher  reports  to  me  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  cold  nor  a  case  of  influenia  this 
winter    among    her    forty<tive    pupils.      In    the 


school  adjoining.  ; 
is  a  general  epi- 

the  teacher,  and 
it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  close 
the  school.     In 


fa 


lo-'bc 


zYi  miles  distant,  there 


E  ONTARIO  COUNTV   LABORATORY   AT   C 


its  prevalence  in   various  localities;  of  pic- 
tures of  hospitals,  sanatoria,  dispensaries  and 
Other  provisions  for  consumptives;  of  models 
of    outdoor    sleeping    porches   and    facilities 
intended    to    aid    the    open-air    treatment ; 
and  of  various  appliances  needed  in  the  con- 
sumptive's sickroom  in  order  to  give  the  pa- 
tient proper  care  and  to  protect  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  been  shown  in  near- 
ly every  village  in  the  county.     Thousands 
of  leaflets  have  been  distributed,  phonograph 
lectures  have  been  given,  and  men  and  boys 
alike  are  wearing  on  the  lapel  of  their  coats 
a  b-itton  bearing  the  double  red  cross  (the 
official  emblem  of  the  in- 
ternational warfare  against 
consumption)    and  the  in- 
signia   "  No    Tuberculosis 
in    Ontario    County    in 
1915."      Some  schools  are 
using  the  educational  leaf- 
lets first  as  readers,   then 
as    spellers,    and    later    as 
a   basis   for   language   les- 
sons. 

A  most  enlightened 
health  officer  in  one  of 
these  country  towns,  Dr. 
D.  S.  Allen,  of  Seneca,  has 
recently  written  this  very 
interesting  testimony  con- 
cerning the  practical  re- 
sults of  this  educational 
crusade  in  one  school 
where  the  work  was  taken 
up  intelligently  by  a  real 


escaped,  and  al- 
though there 
will  undoubted- 
ly be  some 
cases,  I  do  not 
expect  it  to  at- 
tack the  whole 
school.  The 
reasons  are  ob- 

that  little  coun- 
try school.    The 

eally  free  from 
du.st.  the  floors 
are  kept  excep- 
tionally clean. 
although  the 
school  house  is 
Ihe   < 


UR.  HENRY  I 

( PopulnrUer  of 
"  No  tuberculofllE 
Countr  In  1015  ") 


GRAVES,   ta 


where  there  are  no  paved  streets  nor  sidewalks. 
The  blackbirds  are  washed  several  timei  a  day ; 
indivi3Sm'(trinking  cups  are  ttted  exclusively; 
there  is  no  common  towel;  no  spitting,  and  no 


teacher, 
Miss  Sus 


1  Mo( 


A   COUNTV   FAIR    EXHIBIT 

I  of  Henaon  "  la  n  Porto  RJcan  school,  i 
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DR.   LI7INGST0K    FARRAND                              BON.    HOMER   FOLKS  UR.   GEORGE  P.   CANFIELD 

.THE   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF   THE  COMMITTEE  ON   THE   PBEVE^mON   OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

coughing  or  sneeeiiig,  except  when  the  mouth  they  will  succeed  m  ffam/kin;  ou/ tuberculosis 
and  nose  are  covered  with  a  handkerchief.  To  u  ,„,,  ti  -u  _j„:-  ,l_,  ^l.  ,]naan  k 
these  prccauiions  I  attribute  the  freedom  we  are  "^  '  ^ '  5-  "e  will  admit  that  the  Slogan  is 
having  in  this  district  from  contagious  diseases  ^°!^  optimistic  than  scientific,  but  he  will 
(coughs  and  influenza)  which  are  affecting  our  insist  that  it  is  good  psychology;  and  he  sin- 
neighbors,  cerely  believes  that  the  death  rate  from  this 

But  such  practical  results  of  an  individual  disease  will  be  much  less  by   1915  than  it 

nature  are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  al-  would  have  been  if  their  slogan  "  No  Tubcr- 

rcady  developed  as  a  result  of  this  campaign  culosis  in  Ontario  County  in  1915  "  had  not 

which  has  been  so  intelligently  conducted  in  been  pushed;  and  he  believes  that  the  death 

Ontario  County  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  "te   h  111    be  so   greatly   reduced    that  even 

Henry  B.  Graves,  general  manager  of  the  those  who  are  led  to  believe  that  there  will 

Standard  Optical  Works,  one  of  the  busiest  be  no  tuberculosis  by  1915  will  not  be  dis- 

men   in   the  county,  who,  in  some  way  or  appointed    with    the    actual    result.      Most 

other,  finds  more  time  to  give  to  this  move-  communities,  however,  are  hardly  as  optim- 

ment  than  any  one  else.     It  should  be  said,  '""c;  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  neither  are 

however,  to  the  credit  of  the  leading  phys-  '1"^)'  so  active, 

icians,  clergj-mcn,  and  many  other  business  ^^^  ^^^^  campaign 
men    in    this    enlightened    community,    that 

they   have   given    most    generously   of    their  "  No  Tuberculosis  in  New  York  State  in 

time,  strength,  and  means  to  the  end   that  1920,   None  Uncared-for  by    1915,"  is  the 

their  slogan  may  be  realized.     The  result  is  banner  under  which  most  localities  are  now 

there  are  visiting  nurses  in  the  city  of  Geneva  beginning  to  rally,  feeling  certain  of  partial 

and  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua.     These  success  at   least.     Although    this   movement 

communities  are  providing  temporary  camps  in  many  cities,  villages,  and  counties  is  fast 

for  the  immediate  care  of  persons  suffering  taking  on  the  shape  of  the  Ontario  County 

from  tuberculosis,  relief  is  administered  in-  plan,  Ontario  County  has  not  been  cited  as  a 

telligently  to  the  deserving,  and  the  Super-  typical  case.     The  plan,  however,  is  typical, 

visors  of  Ontario  County  are  pushing  for-  and  that  is  why  it  has  been  discussed  at  such 

ward    the    construction    of    a    county    Sana-  length,  and   it  may  be  said  that  there  ai^ 

torium  which  is'designed  to  provide  the  best  some  counties  which  are  now  beginning  to 

of  modern  care  and  treatment  for  persons  run  a  close  second  to  Ontario;  and  there  are 

residing  in  that  county.  several  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  including 

Even  Mr,  Graves  does  not  believe  that  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Albany,  and  Troy. 
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prominent  men  and  women  from  profession- 
al, business,  and  social  wallcs  of  life  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  the  official  branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  outside  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  campaign  which  it  has  been  conducting 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  carried  on 
in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health. 

AWAKENINO  A  CITY 

The  method  of  campaigning  in  large  cities 
ditiers  somewhar  from  the  plan  followed  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  villages  and  in  rural 
communities.  Efforts  to  arouse  a  city  are 
more  concentrated  and  perhaps  more  inten- 
sive because  it  is  harder  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  large  mass  of  people  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  hold  it.  It  is  essential  to  appreciate 
that  the  work  must  be  strikingly  brief  and 
interestingly  convincing.  Long  before  the 
large  exhibition  of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment is  to  appear  in  a  city  all  arrangements 
are  made  for  a  whirlwind  campaign  of  pub- 
licity. 

The  exhibition  is  usually  shown  in  the 
State  Armory  or  some  other  large  hall  for  a 
period  of  about  a  week,  in  connection  with 
which  stercopticon  lectures  are  given  every 
afternoon  and  evening;  but  for  two  weeks 


where  the  work  is  being  pushed  as  vigorously 
as  it  is  in  Ontario  County,  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  all  of  these  local 
movements  have  been  taking  lessons  of  the 
splendid  work  which  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years  in  New  York  City  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  and  the  Health  Department, 
and  in  Yonkers  under  the  Sanitary  League. 

The  work  in  New  York  State,  outside  of 
New  York  City,  Rochester,  and  Yonkers, 
was  begun  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Homer  Folks, 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, that  ortianization  appointed  a'Commit- 
tec  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  to  un- 
dertake a  campaign  of  education  in  New 
York  State.  This  campaign  was  made 
possible  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  in  endowing  and  organizing  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  from  which  the 
funds  for  prosecuting  this  work  are  derived. 
The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  George  F. 
Canfield  is  chairman,  consists  of  thirty-two 
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THE   MUNiaPAL   DISPENSARY.    SCHENECTADY.    N.    Y. 
(At  the  il«k  [a  Hon.  Churlen  C    DuryM.  H.D..   formerly   healrh  officer,   now   Mayor,   nipcltkl   bMiQM  a 
bli  ■cllfllj'  in  (be  tuberculoels  rampalgn.  wbo  Mys.  "  A  thorou[b  eiamlDallan  of  cacb  aii«|>etled  cane  1 
tbe  flrat  ei 


PREPARED    FOR   THE   THRONG 
prlloa  of  a  large  (iiberculosla  exblbllloD  al  tbe  State  Pall-   In  Syracuac) 
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window  cards  tell  of  the  coming  campaign; 
theater  programs  advertise  it;  at  night  elec- 
tric flash  signs  challenge  the  eye  on  every 
side  and  demand  that  the  reader  attend  the 
exhibition. 

UNIQUE    PUBLICITY    MEASURES 

If,  in  spite  of  the  impingement  of  these  di- 
verse psychological  impulses,  the  matter  has 
perchance  slipped  the  mind  by  the  morning 
of  the  Sunday  on  which  the  exhibition  is  to 
open,  every  church-goer  will  soon  he  taking 
warning  from  the  pulpit  that  tuberculosis  is 
something  that  can  be  downed  by  knowledge 
alone.  Therefore,  the  pastor  exhorts  him  to 
visit  this  exhibition  and  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. But  if  this  does  not  get  him,  when  he 
takes  down  his  telephone  receiver  the  "  hello 
girl  "  will  remind  him  that  "  this  is  tubercu- 
losis week  ";  and  if  he  is  still  so  obdurate  as 
not  to  be  prodded  or  cajoled  into  attending 
the  meetings  he  is  likely  to  be  swept  into  the 
ON  DUTY  Armory  by  the  crowd  rush,  when  just  before 

^k  TiBiiJng  niirsf  In  n  tmi'ini'nC  hom?)  ^^^  Opening  hour  a  tuneful  band  parades  the 

streets  playing  propaganda  music.     It  might 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the  exhibition  news-    he  added,  with  apologies  to  James  Whitcomb 
papers  are  printing  short,  crisp  articles  under    Riley,  that  "  If  these  things  don't  fetch  him, 
striking  headlines;  mortality  statistics  which    it  will  get  him  otherwise." 
have  been  gathered  are  recorded  in  graphic        All  this  sort  of  publicity  is  kept  up  for  a 
and   striking  manner ;   advertising  space   in    week  and  brings  out  the  people  in  constantly 
the  papers,  sometimes  all  of  it,  through  the    increasing  numbers,   until    at   the   final   big 
courtesy  of  merchants,   is  devoted   to  short    mass-meeting  the  hall  is  taxed.    The  notice  of 
talks  on  tuberculosis  and  to  attractive  an-    this  mass-meeting  has  occupied  a  prominent 
nouncements  of  the  exhibition  and  the  meet-   place  in  all  announcements;  and  on  the  final 
ings;  letters  and  circulars  are 
sent  to  officers  of  lodges,  fra- 
ternal  orders,    trade   unions, 
women's  clubs,  and  all  other 
leading  organizations,  urging 
them  to  announce  the  cam- 
paign and  to  arrange  for  a 
special  meeting  for  their  re- 
spective organizations;  street- 
cars   and     delivery    wagons 
carry  banners  from  morning 
to  night  calling  attention  to 
the   campaign;    factory   em- 
ployees learn  of  it  through 
notices     on     their     bulletin 
boards    and    through    tickets 
which  they  find  in  their  pay 
envelopes   "  admitting   them 
to    the    meetings,"    on    the 
backs     of    which     they    are 
bound    to    read    a    few    em- 
phatic  statements   about    tu-  AN  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL 

berculosis    whether    they    at-     (fo,  tnl»rcnloiiB  children  and  tor  those  predisposed  to  (he  disease— one 
tend     the     meetings     or     not;  ot  the  most  Tslusbte  wenpons  in  Ibe  eompnlEnl 
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ML    S.    AnOLPHUS   KNOPP  DR.    WILLIAU    B.    WELCH  DR. 

LEADERS   IN    THE    NATIONAL   MOVEMENT   WHO   HAVE   AIDED   THE    NEW   YORK  CAMPAIGN 

night,  a  half-hour  before  opening  time,  spe-  Joseph     H.     Choate,     Governor     Hughes, 

cial  attention  is  called  to  it  by  blowing  the  Speaker  Wadsworth,  and  other  distinguished 

whistles  in  all  factories  and  by  the  ringing  public  officials, 
of  ail  church  bells.    At  this  mass-meeting  the  .  „..,...,.,   .„„,,„„„ 

J.  .  .  .  \  A  STATE   AKOUSED 

audience   is    given    an    opportunity   to   hear 

speakers  of  national  prominence.     On  these        These,  it  is  admitted,  arc  revival  methods, 

occasions  addresses  have  been  made  by  Prof,  but    they    stand    the    pragmatic    test, — they 

William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  work.  They  not  only  get  the  people  out,  but 

versity;    Dr.    Woods    Hutchinson,    Dr.    S.  they  get  the  people  stirred  to  action.     To 

Adolphus  Knopf,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand ;  every  one   who  attends  these  meetings  the 

and  in  addition  to  these  renowned  medical  fact  is  brought  home  poignantly  that  16,000 

authorities  the  speakers  have  included  Hon.  lives  are  sacrificed  annually  in  New  York 


CAREFULLY    PREPARED    "CANNED   LECTURES' 

(Itoadx  to  follow  Ibe  crowd) 
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ty-sevcn  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  State;  similar 
exhibitions  have  been  sent 
to  seventy-eight  county 
fairs  and  two  State  fairs, 
and  to  twenty-four  of  the 
principal  villages;  1,392,- 
675  leaflets  have  been  dis- 
tributed ;  phonograph  lec- 
tures on  tuberculosis  have 
been  given  to  about  t%vo 
and  one-half  million  peo- 
ple, who  have  visited  these 
exhibitions  or  attended 
these  fairs;  sixty  penna- 
nent  committees,  includ- 
ing in  each  case  the  most 
inRuential  citizens  in  '  the 
locality,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  cities  and  villages 
where  exhibitions  have 
been  shown,  with  a  tQtal 
membership  of  3187.  In 
State  to  a  preventable  disease,  and  that  some-  most  of  the  localities  where  committees 
thing  must  be  done  about  it  now.  have  been   formed  the  work  has  been  con- 

During  the  past  two  years  campaigns  of    tinued  and  prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  and 
this  character  have  been  conducted  in  twen-    already  important  results  have  been  accom- 


A   PRACTICAL   LESSON   IN   HYGENE 
(BpecUl  arnWKementa 


I sludj  the 


AN   IMPROVISED   HOSPTTAL 


(Tbe  tint  couDtr  hoapllal  for  tubercDloals 
Ihe  UUler  County  Board  of  Suiwrvlaors.  Am 
loiiii  patl^nt^  this  county  aiAo't  wait  years,  n 
would  aerve  until  iwrmaopnt  quHrtcra  could  1. 
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THE   MOUNTAIN   SANATC»UUM 
(Where  the  cllj'  of  BJnghamCon  haa  mved  many  llVM) 

plished,    among    which    are    the    followin};:  The    dispensaries,    hospitals,    laboratories, 

14  free  dispensaries  or  tuberculosis  clinics;  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  for  the 

13  laboratories  for  tree  examination  of  spu-  actual  care  of  tuberculosis  established  as  a 

turn;  25  visiting  nurses;  7  day  or  day  and  result  of  this  campaign  during  the  past  two 

night  camps;  21    tuberculosis  hospitals  and  years  have  a  total  cost  of  $978,100  and  an 

pavilions  established  or  in  course  of  construe-  annual  operating  expense  of  $459,965. 

tion,  or  definite  appropriations  made  there-  At  the  present  stage  of  the  work  the  State 

for.  Charities  Aid  Association  is  putting  before 


k;mmer  camp  on  a  winter's  day 

I   InBtTQiDeDtil   In 
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these  local  committees  and  before  the  people  should  be  practically  driven  from  the  State  with- 

of  the  State,  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  '"^ ^K^^^'^J'^'l  ^!^P'  ""mi^^  '^^-     .u- 

1        .                         X      \.u             •  •  I'  New  York  State  will  carry  on  this  propa- 

a  comprehensive  program  for  the  provision  g^^da  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  as  may 

of  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  other  preven-  be  done  successfully  it  will  not  only  relieve  the 

tive  agencies   to  be   established   during  the  citizens  of  that  State  but  will  afford  an  example 

next  five  years,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  %\]^^  ^f  *  of  the  world  and  thus,  in  all  prob- 

•     VT        V    1    c*  -^                       J  X      A   L  ability,  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of 

in  New  York  State  no  uncared-for  tubercu-  Xxwts  of  citizens  of  other  States. 

^^i\\.         ^    ^'       ^u            •  .•      J    •       -.  Dr.   S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  of  New  York 

At  the  same  time  the  association  desires  to  y-,.           .           *^                ^  ^ 

put  prominently  foru^ard  a  thoroughly  con-  ^' 

servative  and  scientific  estimate,  indorsed  by  ,  ^^  ^"^h  a  thing  as  having  in  1915  no  uncared- 
^u  !.•  1.  ^  J-  1  ^u  '^^  /  L  ^  -.u  'or  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  the  poor  as  well 
the  highest  medical  authorities,  of  what  the  ^s  among  the  rich,  all  stages  and  kinds  of  tuber- 
State  may  expect  to  accomplish  in  the  reduc-  culosis  being  included  in  this  category,  would 
tion  of  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  by  1920,  be  possible,. the  reduction  in  the  morbidity  and 
if    bv  IQIS  mortality    from    tuberculous    diseases    in    New 

\^     ^     *  York  would  be  five  years   later    (in    1920)   at 

ilvery  county  in  the  State  has  a  hospital  or  least   75   per   cent.    .    .    .    The   greater   these 

sanatorium,  combined  efforts  the  greater  will  be  the  result 

Every  city  and  village  an  adequate  number  of  and  the  sooner  may  we  look  forward  toward 

visiting  nurses.  the  eradication  of  the  Great  White  Plague. 

Every  community  of  over  5000  people  a  free  New    York    City,    Boston,    and    London 

"^^AlTlMng  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  reported  Y^^  already  cut  in  half  their  death   rates 

to  the  health  officer,  from  tuberculosis. 

Every  living  case  is  in  a  hospital  or  sana-  Why  should   not   the   smaller   cities   and 

torium  or  under  proper  supervision  at  home,  rural    communities,    where    conditions    are 

Thorough   disinfection   IS  given  to  premises  favorable,  do  likewise? 

which  have  been  occupied  by  a  tuberculosis  pa-  r*^        ^  •     u  1/  ^u     j     ^1.      ^    /         ^  l 

tient  after  every  case  of  death  or  removal.  ^  o  cut  in  half  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York  State,  outside  of  New 

TUBERCULOSIS  CAN  BE  PREVENTED  York  City,  would  mean  an  annual  saving 

Of  this  we  are  assured  on  the  highest  sci-  of  3000  human  lives.     Even  to  stamp  out 

entific  medical  authority.     Dr.  William  H.  this  disease  and  to  save  6000  human  lives  per 

Welch  says:  annum  in  the  Empire  State  is  within  the 

,..          .,         ^             _^.       .^        *  range  of  possibility.    This  is  the  excuse  for 

It  is  in  my  judgment  a  conservative  statement  ^,    ^^       *^          „\       1  •  1            1    •             j 

that  at  least  one-half  of  the  existing  sickness  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  being  made 

and  mortality  from  tuberculosis  could  be  pre-  to  secure  the  fullest  and  heartiist  co-opera- 
vented  within  the  next  two  decades  by  the  ap-  tion  of  every  agency,  public  and  private,  and 
plication  of  rational  and  entirely  practicable  ^f  ^  ^j^j^^  i„  ^^^  State  to  carry  out 
measures,  and  /  believe  that  we  can  look  for-  ,  ^  t  \t  tt  j  i  rr  l 
ward  to  a  much  larger  success.  the  program  of  No  Uncared-for  Tubercu- 
losis m  1915. 

Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago,  recently  2V0  Tuberculosis  in  1920  is  put  forth  as 

wrote :  a  hope  only.    Yet  some  are  optimistic  enough 

The  State  of  New  York  is  to  be  congratulated  to  believe  that  it  expresses  a  hope  that  will 

upon  the  fact  that  the  propaganda  of  the  fight  not  be  long  deferred,  and  every  effort  is  be- 

against  that  terrible,  but  nevertheless  prevent-  -       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^3^  as  may  be  possible 

able   and   eradicable    disease,   tuberculosis,   has  ^  "l^         i-     ^-           a  t>   n     /  tr           u      l 

been  so  efficiently  applied  as  to  noticeably  di-  to  its  realization.    A  Roll  of  Honor  has  been 

minish   the   morbidity   and   death  rate   of   the  established,  including  those  cities  and  counties 

disease  at  the  present  time.                                  ,  which  are  making  provision  for  the  control 

It  is  still  further  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ^f  tuberculosis,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Em- 

fact  that  the  measures  which  are  so  efficacious  .      q.          ,      r^^^:^^^^^  JL  Tk-  i:>^«,,«.^«^;/^n 

in  the  fight  against  the  disease  will  be  extended  P^lfV^^^     ,     ^0"?"^»«<^«^  ^'^  ^!^,  ^^^^^"^1^1 

throughout  the  entire  State  by  the  year  1915.  At  of    1  uberculosis  of  the  btate  Chanties  Aid 

that  time  with  at  least  one  dispensary  in  every  Association  is  saying: 

county  in  the  State  and  an  additional  dispen-  ^^^  y^^^  ^,7^  ^„^  ^o^^  cofin/y  be  the  next 

'^^^^:Ztr.'''liCSs^''Z;l^TJ^  -  '*'  Rf  of  Honor.     Why^oait  five  years  f 

ample  provision  for  the  humane  care  of  mod-  Human  lives  are  at  stake.    No  other  oppor- 

erately   advanced  cases   in  every   county,   with  tunity  for  social  well-being  compares  in  im- 

efficient  registration  of   substantially  all  living  portance  with  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

K  infJ^fe/'foct  a"„'?wlTroVpSr  Duty  is  rneasured  by  kno^led.e  and  oppor- 

for  the  social  relief  of  wage-earners,  the  disease  tunity.    Every  day  of  delay  means  death. 


THE  RETURN  OF   HALLEY'S  COMET 

BY  S.  A.  MITCHELL,  Ph.D. 

(Assislant  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Columbia  University) 

I N  all  ages  of  the  world's  history  the  arrival 
*■  of  a  comet  has  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention, and  now  with  the  return  of  Halley's 
comet  we  are  but  experiencing  a  revival  of 
this  perennial  interest.  The  appearance  of 
one  of  these  monsters  of  the  sky  suddenly 
coming  without  warning  was  naturally 
looked  upon  by  our  forefathers  as  the  har- 
binger of  war  and  catastrophe,  and  we  have 
many  references  in  literature  to  their  bane- 
ful influences.  In  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  we 
read  of  the  "  red  star  that  from  his  flaming 
hair  shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and 
war."       Shakespeare     gives     us     the     lines, 

When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen, 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 
of  princes.' 

THE  OLD  IDEA  OF  COMETS  AS  PORTENTS 

Those  who  remember  the  great  comet  of 
1882  will  recall  that  many  said  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  war  that  England  was  then 
carrying  on  in  Egypt;  and  our  own  great 
Civil  War  was  ushered  in  by  Donati's  splen- 
did comet  of  1858,  and  by  the  comets  of  i860 
and  1861.  Such  coincidences  can  be  num- 
bered many  fold ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
there  should  have  grown  up  in  the  popular 
mind  down  through  the  centuries  the  con- 
viction that  a  comet  brought  in  its  train  dis- 
asters of  all  kinds, — war,  murder,  and  sud- 
den death.  Undoubtedly  this  old  supersti- 
tion has  been  the  cause  of  our  present  inter- 
est in  comets,  and  the  year  1910,  with  its 
return  of  Halley's  comet,  is  by  some  looked 
upon  with  fear  and  dread,  for  does  not  this 
comet  of  Halley's  come  so  close  to  the  earth 
that  we  are  to  sweep  right  through  its  tail  ? 
What  will  happen  if  the  astronomers  have 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  their  calculations 
and  the  comet  should  come  into  collision 
with  the  earth?  With  the  earth  traveling 
in  space  at  the  great  speed  of  18^  miles 
per  second,  and  the  comet  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  a  velocity  even  greater,  such 
a  head-on  collision  would  be  appalling;  the 
earth  might  possibly  be  blown  to  pieces! 

Altogether  we  have  records  of  about  one 
thousand  comets,  half  of  which  were  dis- 


covered before  the  invention  of  the  telesccqie 
300  years  ago.  At  the  present  time  five 
or  six  comets  are  discovered  yearly;  but 
most  of  these  are  faint  and  can  be  seen 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope  and  are  con- 
sequently known  only  to  the  astronomer. 
If  each  comet  brought  a  war  along  with  it, 
it  wouI4.  indeed,  require  the  continued  sit- 
ting of  The  Hague  Conference!  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  notion  was  recognized  150 
years  ago.  One  author  of  that  period  says: 
"  If  war  is  caused  by  the  bile  of  a  sovereign 
becoming  heated  by  the  approach  of  a  comet, 
then  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  nations 
a  court  doctor  should  be  employed,  who 
should  counteract  the  action  of  the  comet 
by  the  application  of  sundry  doses  of  rhu- 
barb." There  have,  indeed,  been  remark- 
able comets  seen  in  years  when  a  great  war 
was  being  waged,  or  a  comet  may  have  ap- 
peared a  year  or  two  previous.  There  have 
also  been  splendid  comets  in  the  sky  when 
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there  was  no  attendant  war,  and  likewise  After  Newton  had  firmly  established  the 

there  have  been  great  wars  without  their  law  of  gravitation  and  had  shown  that  all  the 

attendant  comet.    We  do  not  recall  any  seri-  planets   and   satellites   of   the   solar  sjrstem 

ous  outbreak  of  hostilities  following  in  the  obeyed  it,  he  inquired  whether  comets  did 

train   of   Coggia's   fine   comet   of   the   year  not    do    likewise.      While    wondering   over 

1874,  and  certainly  no  one  can  point  to  a  these  matters  the  great  comet  of  1680  ap- 

remarkablc  comet  at  the  time  of  the  recent  peared   and   gave   him   the  chance,   and   he 

Russian- Japanese  war;  and  that  surely  was  showed  that  not  only  did  comets  obey  gravi- 

a  great  war.     It  would,  indeed,  be  remark-  tation  and  travel  about  the  sun  in  obedience 

able  if  wars  and  comets  did  not  at  times  ap-  to  it,  but  he  explained  how,  from  observa- 

pear  together,  but  to  imagine  that  a  heavenly  tions  on  three  nights,  it  was  possible  to  calcu- 

body  of  such  small  weight  as  a  comet  could  late  the  comet's  path.     If  the  comet  moves 

be  able  to  disturb  the  affairs  of  men  is  per-  in  a  closed  curve  it  is  called  "  periodic  " ;  it 

fectly  absurd.     This  has  even  less  founda-  returns  to  visit  the  sun  at  short  or  long  in- 

tion  than  the  superstition  that  the  moon  has  tervals,  depending  oh  the  size  of  the  curve, 

an  influence  on  weather,  for  all  the  statistics  and  it  then  moves  in  an  ellipse.    Every  child 

of  modern  science  show  that  the  weather  Is  knows  that  an  ellipse  is  drawn  by  sticking 

absolutely  independent  of  the  moon.  two  pins  firmly  in  a  piece  of  paper,  then 

HOW  NEW  COMCTS  ARE  DISCOVERED  *^"S  a  picce  of  String,  joining  the  two  ends 

together  and  tracmg  around  with  a  pencil. 

New  comets  are  usually  discovered  by  an  In  such  a  curve  does  a  planet  like  the  earth, 

astronomer  after  careful  and  diligent  search  or  a  periodic  comet,  move,  and  with  the  sun 

with  a  telescope  of  low  power.    Such  a  quest  at  one  of  the  foci.     The  earth's  path  ap- 

demands  an  almost  infinitcT  amount  of  pa-  proximates  much  nearer  a  circle  than  the 

tience  in  nightly  scanning  the  heavens  up  orbit  of  such  a  comet,  but  none  the  less  they 

and  down  in  the  hope  of  detecting  a  stranger  both  move  in  ellipses. 

in  our  midst.    So  close  a  watch  is  kept  that  ^^^rtoti  "  published  "  by  halley 
seldom   does  an   intruder  escape   the  eager 

eyes  of  the  sentries  and  attack  the  citadel  As  very  often  happens  in  the  case  of  a 

as  happened  with  the  first  comet  of  the  year  very  great  man,  Newton  was  of  a  shy  and 

1910.     Comet  A,  1910,  eluded  all  eyes  till  retiring  disposition,  and   it  is  possible  that 

it  became  very  bright  and  quite  close  to  the  his    great    work,    the    "  Principia,"    would 

sun,  and  an  astronomer  was  not  the  first  to  never  have  been  published  had  it  not  been 

see  it.     Sometimes  a  comet  is  accidentally  for  his  friend  Edmund  Halley,  professor  at 

found  on  a  photographic  plate  exposed  for  Oxford,  who  even  went  down  into  his  own 

some  other  purpose,  such  a  one  being  the  pocket  for  part  of  the  expense  of  publication. 

Morehouse  comet  of  1908.     If  the  comet  is  Halley,  born   in    1656,  was  thirteen   years 

not  a  new  one,  but  the  return  of  one  already  Newton's  junior. 

known,  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  telescope  Following  the  method  of  Newton,  and, 
to  the  point  in  the  sky  where  it  is  expected,  as  he  tells  us,  after  a  "  prodigious  amount  of 
and  a  long  exposure  photograph  may  detect  labor,"  Halley,  in  1705,  published  the  orbits 
it.  Halley's  comet  was  discovered  on  Sep-  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  comets.  Of 
tember  11,  1909,  on  a  photograph  taken  for  these  there  were  three  that  seemed  to  have 
the  purpose  by  Prof.  Max  Wolf,  of  Ger-  the  same  paths  about  the  sun, — /.  e,,  their 
many.  At  the  time  the  comet  was  very  faint,  distances  from  the  sun  when  at  their  closest 
and  looked  exactly  like  a  very  small  star.  points  and  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic 
Up  to  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  noth-  were  the  same.  These  were  a  comet  observed 
ing  was  known  of  the  behavior  of  comets,  by  Peter  Appian  in  1531,  one  observed  by 
Some  thought  they  took  their  origin  from  Kepler  in  1607,  a'hd  one  which  appeared  in 
the  sun;  still  others  that  they  might  have  1682.  Moreover,  the  celebrated  comet  of 
been  volcanic  matter  thrown  off  from  the  1456  seemed  to  fit  in  with  these  three  and 
moon,  while  others  imagined  they  might  be  seemed  to  point  to  the  same  comet  returning 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  upper  atmosphere,  after  an  interval  of  seventy-five  or  seventy- 
Comets  are  much  too  large  to  be  the  result  six  years.  When  would  be  the  next  return  ? 
of  volcanic  action;  still  modem  science  has  Halley  was  keen-sighted  enough  to  see  that 
no  adequate  explanation  of  where  they  come  Jupiter  or  Saturn  might  accelerate  or  retard 
from,  though  it  seems  certain  that  their  home  the  motion  of  the  comet  if  it  came  near  one 
is  in  the  solar  system.  of  these  big  planets,  and  by  a  guess,  having 
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in  it  the  dement  of  inspiration,  he  predicted 
that  the  end  of  1758  or  the  beginning  of 
1759  would  see  the  return  of  the  comet; 
and,  being  proud  of  his  nationality,  he  called 
upon  "  candid  posterity  to  verify  the  claim 
which  was  first  made  by  an  Englishman." 
Halley  died  in  1742. 

As  the  time  for  the  comet  approached  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  the  pre- 
diction. In  the  meantime  mathematics  had 
been  greatly  improved  and  the  art  of  cal- 
culating vastly  facilitated.  Clairaut,  the 
Frenchman  who  took  up  the  problem,  found 
that  the  comet  would  be  retarded  100  days 
by  the  action  of  Saturn  and  518  days  by 
Jupiter,  or  618  days  altogether,  and  he  gave 
the  date  of  passing  closest  to  the  sun  as  April 
13.  1759-  The  comet  was  discovered  on 
Christmas  Day,  1758,  and  passed  the  sun 
just  one  month  before  the  predicted  time,  a 
magnificent  triumph  for  exact  astronomy. 
The  comet  was  a  splendid  object  in  the  skies 
and  likewise  again  at  its  appearance  in  1835. 
This  comet  is  now  close  to  the  earth  and 
sun  and  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
astronomical  world. 

THE    PERIODICITY   OF    HALLEV's   COMET 

As  this  was  the  first  periodic  comet  to  be 
observed,  the  scientific  interest  in  it  has  been 
very  great,  and  previous  visits  to  the  earth 
have  been  carefully  investigated.  As  is 
given    in    Table    I,    authentic    returns    of 
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HALLEV's  COMET  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN   1835 

<Prom  a  ek«tob  b;  Btruve.  probabljr  Komevbat 

eiacgerated ) 

former  year  William  of  Normandy  came 
over  to  England,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
gives  a  representation  of  the  popular  belief 
of  the  connection  of  the  comet  with  the  con- 
quest of  England  and  the  death  of  Harold. 


CALCUl 
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the  comet  date  back 
the  year  11  B.  C.  Even  225  years  pre- 
vious (here  was  a  comet  observed  that 
was  undoubtedly  Halley's,  but  the  rec- 
ords arc  not  absolutely  conclusive.  The 
dates  give  the  times  of  perihelion  passage,  iir 
the  time  when  the  comet  was  nearest  the  sun, 
and  instead  of  placing  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year  the  times  arc  expressed  in  deci- 
mals of  a  year,  1910.3  meaning  that  the 
comet  came  to  perihelion  three-tenths  of  a 
year  after  the  first  of  January.  The  past 
appearances  of  the  comet  most  worthy  of 
note  are  those  of  1066  and  1456.     In  the 


At  the  last  appearance  of  the  comet  in 
■  835-36  its  position  in  the  sky  was  meas- 
ured by  many  astronomers.  From  its  mo- 
tions as  exhibited  in  these  measures  it  was 
possible  to  calculate  the  comet's  journey  off 
to  hundreds  of  million  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
As  the  comet  traveled  through  space  it  went 
close  to  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. TTiese  planets  pull  the  comet  exactly  In 
the  same  way  as  does  the  sun,  but  with  less 
force,  since  they  weigh  much  less  than  the 
sun.  The  planets  might  accelerate  or  retard 
the  motion  of  the  comet,  depending  on  their 
relative  positions.  These  "  perturbations  "  of 
the  comet's  motion  it  is  necessary  for  the 
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from  the  earth.  In  these 
seven  months  the  comet  has 
been  gradually  brightening, 
but  very  slowly;  but  before 
many  days  from  this  writ- 
ing it  will  be  a  magnificent 
spectacle  in  the  skies. 
HOW    TO    nND    h.alley's 

COMET 

The  diagram  on  opposite 
page  shows  the  relations  of 
the  paths  of  the  eartli, 
comet.  Venus,  and  Mars 
about  the  sun.  The  planets 
all  move  about  the  sun  in 
the  same  direction,  which 
is  opposite  to  that  taken  by 
the  hands  of  a  clock;  the 
comet,  unlike  the  planets 
and  all  other  comets  of 
short  period,  moves  about 
the  sun  in  the  diametrically 
opposite  direction.  The 
diagram  shows  that  the 
comet  is  nearest  the  sun  on 
April  20.  To  find  (he  dis- 
tance with  respect  to  the 
earth,  join  simultaneous 
positions.  For  instance,  on 
March  36  the  line  from 
earth  to  comet  passes 
through  the  sun,  and  if  we 
would  place  ourselves  at 
the  earth  in  the  diagram, 
HALLEVS   OOMET.   THE   3UN   AND  THE   EARTH  and    look    at    the   sun,    we 

would  sec  that  the  comet 
calculate,  and  if  the  comet  on  the  date  moved  from  the  left  of  the 
happened  to  pass  close  to  a  great  planet  the  sun  to  the  right  of  it.  We  all  know 
perturbations  might  be  very  great.  By  re-  that  a  body  to  the  left  of  the  sun  as  we  face 
ferring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  it  sets  after  the  sun,  and  if  to  the  right  of 
time  occupied  by  the  comet  in  returning  the  sun  the  body  Is  visible  in  the  morning 
changes  considerably,  the  difference  between  sky  before  sunrise.  Hence  on  March  26 
the  least  and  greatest  is  as  much  as  five  years.  Halley's  comet  passed  the  sun  and  became  n 
At  the  183s  appearance  the  calculations  morning  object.  But  it  gets  away  from  the 
were  very  simple,  but  for  the  1910  appear-  line  of  the  sun  very  slowly,  and  it  will  be  the 
ance  were  exceedingly  difficult  due  to  the  middle  of  April  before  it  is  at  a  far  enough 
close  approach  to  Jupiter.  In  spite  of  these  angle  from  the  sun  to  be  well  seen.  Follow- 
ditliculties  two  Englishmen,  Cowell  and  ing  successive  positions  it  will  be  evident 
Crommelin,  calculated  the  time  of  perihelion  that  on  May  i  comet  and  Venus  are  very 
passage  within  three  days  of  the  actual  time,  close  together,  and  consequently  they  should 
and  this,  too,  when  the  comet  took  nearly  present  a  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  morn- 
seventy-five  years  to  make  its  return !  By  ing  sky,  especially  so  as  Venus  is  then  almost 
painting  the  telescopic  camera  to  the  posi-  at  her  greatest  brilliancy.  Following  still 
tion  in  the  sky  calculated  by  them,  Wolf  dis-  along  with  simultaneous  dates  we  see  that  on 
covered  the  comet  seven  months  before  it  May  18  the  comet  comes  directly  between 
should  be  closest  to  the  sun,  when  still  at  a  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Its  motion  carries 
stance  of  three  hundred  millions  of  miles   it  by  the  sun  into  the  evening  sky,  where  it 
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will  remain  throughout  the  summer,  slowly 
getting  fainter  and  fainter  as  its  distance 
is  increased. 

TARI.R    II. — HOW    TO    FIND    IIALLRY'S    COMET 

DIstaDce     Comet 
Comet  ID  morning sk,.  Jrom^     J^ 

Right  Decli  millions  than 

ascension,  nation,  of  miles,  the  sun 

1010.                     h.  ra.  8.  [>eg.  Min.  b.  m. 

JLprll    4 0     5  38  -f  8      1  1.'»2.2  0  ftO 

16 23  54  24  7  40  124.1  1    30 

24 23  50  20  7  47  98  0  1   55 

May     6   O     3     «  0     5  55.7  2  10 

10 O  21    35  10  30  40.9  2  20 

14 1      5   47  13   27  2fi.9  2     0 

16 1    49  52  15  59  20.8  1    30 

Comet  sets 

Comet  in  evening  «ky.  '*ll^yi!lP 

the  sun. 

May  20 5  3  23  +  19     8  14.3  1     0 

22 7  3     4  15   14  16.1  2  45 

24 8  18  20  10  24  20.7  8  20 

26 8  58  52  6  59  26.8  3  50 

28 9  24  36  4  45  33  6  4     5 

30 9  41   23  3   15  40.6  3  50 

The  brilliancy  of  a  comet  as  it  appears 
to  our  eyes  depends  on  two  factors:  first, 
its  distance  from  the  sun,  and,  second,  its 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  nearer  to  the 
sun  the  more  docs  our  sun  act  on  the  comet 
and  increase  its  intrinsic  brightness,  and,  of 
course,  the  nearer  any  body  is  to  our  eye 
the  brighter  will.it  be.  Halley's  comet  is 
nearest  the  sun  on  April  20,  when  of  itself 
it  will  be  most  luminous.  But  after  that 
date  it  gets  closer  and  closer  to  us  till  May 
18.  Immediately  after  that  date  the  comet 
should  be  very  brilliant,  and  it  will  be  favor- 
ably situated  in  the  evening  sky  for  us  to 
see  it.  The  comet  in  1835  was  less  bright 
than  it  had  been  in  1759,  when  it  had  a  tail 
50  degrees  in  length,  not  because  it  had 
intrinsically  decreased  in  brilliancy  but  be- 
cause the  earth  was  unfavorably  situated  in 
its  orbit  to  give  us  a  near  view.  While 
nothing  is  known  absolutely  of  how. bright 
the  comet  will  be,  astronomers  are  generally 
agreed  that  it  will  be  a  splendid  object 
readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  with  a  tail 
at  least  30  degrees  in  length.  In  fact,  the 
comet  will  be  seen  better  without  a  telescope 
than  with  one,  and  for  those  who  are  not 
astronomers  a  look  through  a  big  glass  would 
be  disappointing. 

Science  has  taught  us  much  concerning 
comets,  but  there  is  still  much  to  learn.  The 
comet  of  1882  was  the  first  in  which  the 
photographic  plate  was  used,  and  it  showed 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  photography 
when  applied  to  the  heavens.  Since  then  the 
greatest  of  all  photographic  astronomers, 
Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, has  given  us  superb  pictures,  which 
show   that  a  particular  comet  has  nothing 
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THE    PATH    OF    HALLEV's   COMET  THROUGH   OUR 

SOLAR    SYSTEM 

distinctive  about  its  appearance  in  the  sky, 
but  that  its  tail  may  change  radically  from 
day  to  day.  Since  1882  the  modern  spectro- 
scope has  been  developed  wonderfully;  and 
this  instrument  of  research  used  upon  Hal- 
ley's  comet  will  solve  many  interesting  prob- 
lems. It  has  told  us  that  comets'  tails  shine 
partly  by  reflected  sunlight  and  partly  by 
light  of  the  gas  composing  the  tail,  and  al- 
ready we  know  that  the  tail  of  Halley's 
comet  has  in  it  the  poisonous  gas  cyanogen. 

PASSING  THROUGH   A  COMET's  TAIL 

What  will  happen  when  we  pass  through 
the  tail  on  May  18?  Will  the  cyanogen  be 
enough  to  poison  us?  Or  if  we  escape  will 
vegetation  be  blighted  or  disease  be  brought? 
We  shall  be  directly  in  line  at  9  p.m.. 
Eastern  standard  time.  The  Japanese  people 
will  be  directed  towards  the  sun  and 
comet  and  will  form  the  central  part 
of  the  bombardment  of  the  particles  of 
cyanogen  gas.  However,  the  modem  theory 
of  the  tails  of  comets  tells  us  that  though 
their  size  is  enormous  their  weight  is  ex- 
cessively small,  and  as  a  result  the  number 
of  particles  per  cubic  mile  in  the  comet's  tail 
is  almost  vanishingly  small.  The  comet  of 
1882  was  so  situated  that  we  could  see 
through  ten  million  miles  of  its  tail,  yet 
stars  shone  through  it  with  undimmed 
luster.  Hence,  though  there  may  be  cyano- 
gen gas  in  the  tail  it  is  there  in  such  small 
quantities  that  could  we  have  a  cubic  mile 
of  the  tail  concentrated  into  a  glass  beaker 
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across  the  face  of  the  sun 
on  May  18,  it  is  question- 
able if  even  an  astronomer 
will  be  able  to  see  the 
transit,  and  although  we 
shall  be  enveloped  in  the 
tail  for  some  hours  and 
shall  be  bombarded  by 
cometary  material  we, 
probably  shall  be  totally 
unaware  of  it,  for  the 
cometary  particles  are  so 
small 'that  probably  not 
even  3  meteor  shower  will 
take  place.  Indeed,  so  lit- 
tle of  an  unusual  nature 
^  will   occur   that    nothing 

would    be    known    of    it 
were  it  not  for  the  calcu- 
A  TYPICAL  MODERN  COMET  lations  of  the  astronomer. 

The  earth  has  more  than 
once  before  passed 
through  the  tail  of  a 
comet ;  it  happened  last  in 
in  the  laboratory  it  would  probably  take  1861,  but  no  one  was  sure  that  anything 
the  greatest  refinement  of  chemical  research  unusual  was  observed.  However,  May  18 
to  detect  the  cyanogen.  In  addition  the  will  be  a  memorable  da^  to  the  astron- 
carth  is  covered  over  with  a  shell  of  atmos-  omcr  and  all  the  refinements  of  modern 
phere  thousands  of  times  denser  than  the  science  will  be  employed.  Meanwhile  the 
comet's  tail,  and  the  particles  could  not  pos-  comet,  as  it  gets  closer  to  the  sun,  is 
sibly  penetrate  to  the  earth's  surface.  getting  brighter  and  the  tail  is  increasing  in 

The  tail  of  a  comet  always  points  away  length.  On  February  3  Professor  Barnard 
from  the  sun  and  is  more  or  less  curved,  de-  estimated  the  length  of  tail  on  the  photo- 
pending  on  the  relative  speed  of  the  particles  graph  (page  443)  at  5,000,000  miles,  while 
that  are  shot  oS  to  form  the  tail,  and  of  the  on  February  27  this  had  increased  to 
comet  in  its  orbit.  A  splendid  theory  ex-  14,000,000,  and  this  almost  two  months 
plaining  the  apparent  negation  of  gravitation  before  the  comet  is  closest  to  the  sun 
in  comets'  tails  pointing  away  from  the  sun  and  most  active!  The  modern  camera 
has  lately  been  developed  by  the  Swedish  with  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  skillful  hands 
scientist  Arrhenius.  According  to  him  the  of  a  great  man  like  Professor  Barnard  will 
particles  of  the  tail  arc  excessively  small,  and  bring  to  us  photographs  of  matchless  beauty 
they  are  driven  from  the  sun  by  the  pressure  showing  the  many  and  varied  changes  taking 
of  sunlight.  In  addition  a  new  tail  is  contin-  place  in  the  tail,  while  the  spectroscope  will 
ually  being  formed,  the  old  material  is  left  help  solve  many  perplexing  questions  of  in- 
behind  in  space,  and  the  comet  is  slowly  terest  to  the  astronomer.  From  the  length 
wasting  away.  The  rarity  of  the  tail  may  of  the  tail  before  passing  through  the  sun 
be  imagined  when  we  realize  that  Halley's  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Halley's  comet 
comet  has  lasted  as  we  know  for  two  thou-  will  be  such  a  magnificent  spectacle  that  a 
sand  years,  and  still  it  is  not  consumed.  quarter    century    hence    we    will    tell    our 

Although   the   comet    will    pass   directly  grandchildren  about  the  great  comet  of  1910. 
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COME  writers,  like  Ibsen,  seem  to  disap- 
'^  pear  behind  their  own  work.  With 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  it  is  different.  In  hk 
case  the  man  tends  constantly  to  gbscure  the 
work.  The  reason  lies  near  at  hand.  Ibsen, 
for    instance,    con-  ' 

centrated  all  his  ef- 
forts toward  a  sin- 
gle point  of  at- 
tack.— the  modern 
drama.  Bjornson, 
on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  aimed 
at  covering  the 
whole  front  line  of 
human  progress. 
Wherever  he  saw 
the  spirit  of  man 
struggling  to  rise 
above  its  present 
level,  there  he  must 
needs  give  help.  In 
doing  so  he  used 
his  art  frankly  as  a 
means  to  an  end. 
The  wonder  of  it  is 
that  Bjornson  nev- 
ertheless proved 
himself  a  great  and 
exquisite  artist. 

In  some  quarters, 
especially       Scandi- 
navian, it  was  long       ^^^^  „,^  ,^,,   ,,hoi^r8 
the   fashion   to  nin< 

praise      his      poetry 

while  regretting, — or  even  reviling, — his  ac- 
tivity as  reformer,  patriot,  and  moralist. 
Yet  this  meant  a  denial  of  all  that  Bjornson 
really  stood  for.  And  it  implied  a  condem- 
nation of  his  art  as  well,  if  this  is  seen  in 
the  light  I  have  just  suggested.  For  he  was 
first  of  all  a  teacher  and  fighter  and  prophet. 
— not  a  shaper  of  beautiful  forms.  To  him 
the  form  was  always  subordinate  to  the 
spirit,  art  to  life.  What  actuated  his 
whole  being,  coloring  his  written  and  spoken 
words,  his  public  actions  and  private  life, 
was  his  passion  for  truth,  for  cleanliness  of 
soul,  for  the  binding  of  man  to  man  by  tics 
of  love  instead  of  force.     For  this  faith  he 
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fought  untiringly  during  sixty  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  placed  his  whole  mighty  per- 
sonality, with  all  its  splendid  gifts,  against 
every  form  of  oppression,  whether  exercised 
upon  individuals,  classes,  or  entire  nations. 

Though  the  son 
of  a  country  min- 
ister, he  sprang 
from  a  long  line  of 
peasant  forefathers. 
In  the  heart  of  the 
real  country,  among 
the  peasants,  he  was 
born  and  reared. 
And  throughout  his 
long  life  he  never 
broke  that  once  es- 
tablished contact 
with  nature  and  the 
mass  of  common 
men.  In  later  years 
it  made  him  buy  a 
big  farm  in  the 
very  heart  of  the 
Norwegian  uplands. 
Not  only  did  he 
make  Aulestad,  as 
he  called  it,  his  true 
home,  but  he  found 
time  to  turn  it  into 
a  model  farm  in 
order  that  his  coun- 
)re  hiB  trymen  might  profit 
,ei  ~  by  his  example. 

To  his  ancestry 
and  upbringing  must  be  traced  his  un- 
swerving, life-long  faith  in  modern  democ- 
racy. To  the  same  origin  may  also  be  at- 
tributed a  vitality  that  seemed  Inexhaustible 
and  that  made  his  antagonisms  as  well  as 
his  sympathies  nearly  irresistible.  To  come 
near  him,  or  even  to  read  his  printed  words, 
sufficed  to  make  one  conscious  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  that  emanated  from  him  and  that 
drew  other  men  to  him  as  the  magnet  draws 
the  steel.  A  friend  said  of  him  once  that 
"  there  was  not  an  undeveloped  muscle  in 
hi^  body  nor  an  unused  cell  in  his  brain," 
This  physical  and  mental  wholesomeness 
went  far  to  explain  the  intensity  of  his  pas- 
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THE   BJCrNSON    estate   AT   AULE5TAD.  AS   SEEN    FRCM   A   NEIGHBORING   HILLTOP 

lion  for  purity  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  helieved  in."     It  was  the  same  man,  too,  who 

word.  wrote  to  Zola  while  a  majority  of  the  French 

From  first  to  last  his  spirit  showed  3  qKin-  people  were  condemning  them  both  for  their 

taneity   and   freshness  of  sympathy   and   in-  defense  of  Dreyfus:  "  The  relation  of  a  poet 

icreit  that  kept  him  youthful  up  to  the  very  to  his  works  should  be  like  that  of  a  bank  to 

moment  when  the  first  forewarning  of  ap-  the  currency  it  issues, — there  must  be  plenty 

proaching  death  reached  him.    He  was  ever  of  good  securities  in  the  vaults." 

seeking  new  truths  to  master  and  new  causes        „  _  _ 

lodumpion.     In  thi.  Stan*  he  »a.  :nv.ri-  «"N.NT  op  the  NORWEGIAN  SPIRIT 

ably  guided  by  what  he  deemed  right,  not  by  One  day  in  the  early  fifties  he  startled  the 

what  the  world  held  expedient.     As  he  was  Norwegian  capital-by  appearing  at  the  only 

in  great  things,  so  he  was  in  small  ones, — a  theater  as  the  leader  of  600  youths  armed 

big  child,  with  a  warm   heart  and   a  keen  with    whistles.      The    storm    that    followed 

mind.     He   was  already    full   of   years  and  ended  the  sway  of  Danish  acting  and  the 

fame  when  he  told  a  friend  that  the  posses-  Danish  language  on  the  Norwegian  stage, 

sion  of  a  new  pair  of  trousers  made  him  get  Thus  he  entered  upon  his  Hfework  of  re- 

up  an  hour  ahead  of  time  in  order  that  he  establishing  the  national  spirit  of  his  coun- 

might  get  that  much  more  enjoyment  out  of  tiy  on  a  higher  and  more  genuine  level.    In 

putting  them   on    for   the   first   time.     One  that  long  struggle,  which  exposed  him  to  so 

Christmas  when,  in  accordance  with  ancient  much  hatred  both  at  home  and  abroad,  his 

custom,  melted  tallow  had  been  sprinkled  on  cry  was  not  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong," 

the  ground  for  the  titmice  to  feast  on,  his  but  always,  "  Norway  must  do  right  at  any 

wife  saw  him  sitting  in  a  very  uncomfortable  cost!"     For  this  reason   he  never  deserved 

position  near  one  of  the  windows  of  his  study,  the  name  of  politician,  as  this  has  generally 

"Why,"  he  cried  in  response  to  her  ques-  been  applied  in  the  past.     But  he  accepted  it 

tion,  "  I  have  got  to  watch  the  sparrows,  of  gladly,  declaring  that  politics  should  be  to 

course,   or  they  will  steal  the  tallow  away  the  social  body  what  morals  are  to  the  indi- 

from  the  titmice,"     That  was  the  man   of  vidual. 

whom  a  friend  said  that  "  he  risked  his  repu-  It  was  during  those  first,  feverishly  active 

tation  at  least  once  a  year  for  some  cause  he  years  that  he  wrote  his  peasant  stories  and 
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bjOrnstjebne-bjornson  on  the  veranda  of  his  home  at  aulestad 

tOus  made  NorH-egian  poetry  appreciated  be-  ties  is  like  looking  into  a  fairy  world,  unaf- 
yond  its  native  boundaries.  VVhile  those  fected  by  ordinary  human  limitations.  There 
firstlings  of  his  pen  have  at  times  been  un-  was  not  a  movement  afoot  in  which  he  diil 
duly  exalted  at  the  expense  of  his  riper  work,  not  take  part  for  or  against.  There  was  not 
one  must  grant  them  an  originality  and  a  a  public  question  raised  that  he  did  not  have 
charm  that  secures  them  a  place  entirely  by  to  discuss  in  speech  and  writing.  He  was 
themselves.  Such  stories  as  "  Synnove  Sol-  newspaper  editor  and  contributor,  theatrical 
bakken,"  "  Arne,"  and  "  A  Happy  Boy "  director  and  playwright,  political  agitator 
have  perhaps  a  wider  appeal  than  anything  and  leader,  poet  and  novelist. — all  at  the 
else  Bjornson  wrote.  Nor  is  the  interest  at-  same  time  and  in  bewildering  alternation.  A 
taching  to  them  merely  artistic.  In  building  mere  youth,  he  did  more  than  most  to  buiM 
them, — as  well  as  the  first  plays,  dating  from  that  radical  party  of  the  Left,  which  has  now 
the  same  period, — he  applied  truly  historic  shaped  the  destinies  of  Norway  for  more 
methods  to  art.  According  to  his  own  as-  than  a  quarter-century.  Through  his  patri- 
sertion,  he  reached  his  results  "  by  vicwin;;  otic  poems  he  stirred  the  national  spirit  as  it 
the  peasant  in  the  light  of  the  old  Sagas,  and  had  never  been  stirred  before,  and  one  of 
the  Sagas  in  the  light  of  modern  peasant  those  poems, — "  Yes,  We  Love  the  Land 
life,"  that  Bore  Us," — took  such  hold  of  the  pen- 
To  consider  what  Bjornson  tried  to  do  pie  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  it  became  the 
and  actually  did  during  the  fifties  and  six-  national  hymn. 
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In  the  seventies  his  life  took  on  a  new  as-  woman  and  holds  both  together  in  a  union 

pect.    He  traveled  and  wrote.    Secret,  silent  for  life. 

forces  were  at  work  within  him.     In  quick  With  his  criticism  of  the  traditional  male 

succession  he  produced  eight  modern  plays,  attitude  in  sex  matters,  Bjornson  combined 

each  one  of  which  struck  to  the  heart  of  some  from  the  first  a  demand  that  women  be  given 

vital  question  then  uppermost  in  the  mind  full  economical,  social,  and  political  equality 

of  the  public.     In  ".  The  Editor  "  he  dealt  with  men.     This  he  did  not  only  out  of  a 

not  so  much  with  the  press  as  with  the  kind  sense  of  abstract  justice  but  also  because,  like 

of  men  that  were  frequently  in  control  of  it  Ibsen  and  Auguste  Comte,  he  believed  that 

in  those  days, — self-seeking  freebooters  with-  the  future  of  the  race  rested  largely  with  the 

out  any  sense  of  social  responsibility.     "  A  classes  hitherto  kept  away  from  public  af- 

Bankruptcy  "  and  "  The  New  System  "  at-  fairs, — that  is,  with  women  and  workmen, 

tacked  and  exposed  the  commercial  spirit,  the  Step    by   step    he    brought   his    countrymen 

passion  for  speculation  and  unearned  gains,  round  to  his  own  viewpoint  in  this  matter, 

the    falseness   and   shallowness   of   so-called  and   to-day  Norway  stands  in   this   respect 

"  social  "  life.     In  "  The  King  "  he  pictured  practically  where  Bjornson  would  have  it ; 

the  blighting  effect  of  the  monarchical  con-  the  rights  and  duties  of  man  are  also  the 

vention  not  upon  the  people  but  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  woman,  and  no  class  is 

monarch  himself.  excluded  from  full  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

BJORNSON     ON     THE     RIGHTS     AND    DUTIES 

OF  WOMAN  RELIGION    FREED    FROM    DOGMA 

But  none  of  these  dramas  of  modern  life  All  his  life  Bjornson  has  been  deeply 
created  such  a  sensation, — not  only  in  Nor-  religious.  During  his  earlier  years  he  found 
way  but  all  through  the  Western  world, —  in  Christianity  a  satisfactory  expression  for 
as  "  A  Gauntlet,"  in  which  Bjdrnson  dared  this  phase  of  his  being.  And  it  was  with 
to  deny  the  need  of  the  double  standard  of  sincere  sorrow  that  he  saw  Ibsen  taking  a 
sexual  morality  for  men  and  women.  In  more  and  more  negative  attitude  toward  the 
some  ways  the  powerful  woman  movement  accepted  creed  of  his  country.  In  the  sev- 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  may  bo  dated  enties,  however,  Bjdrnson  passed  through  a 
back  to  that  one  play,  with  its  inexorable  de-  crisis,  as  I  have  already  told.  The  concrete 
mand,  not  that  both  sexes  have  equal  right  truths  of  modern  science  claimed  his  atten- 
to  live  as  they  please,  but  that  both  have  tion  to  an  increasing  extent  He  read  Dar- 
equal  duty  to  keep  themselves  pure  in  body  win  and  Spencer,  Mill  and  Littre.  Little 
and  spirit.  To  few  other  questions  has  by  little  the  old  faith  fell  away  from  him. 
Bjornson  returned  so  frequently  and  with  so  The  reflections  of  that  period  appear  in  the 
much  fervor  as  to  this  one.  He  dealt  with  it  charming  novel  named  "  Dust."  But  though 
again  in  his  two  great  novels,  "  The  House  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  lost  their  meaning 
of  the  Kurts  "  and  "  In  God's  Ways."  He  for  him,  his  spirit  retained  its  essentially  re- 
made it  the  subject  of  a  lecture  on  "  Mo-  ligious  quality.  In  no  work  is  this  more 
nogamy  or  Polygamy,"  which,  in  1887,  he  clearly  evidenced  than  in  the  first  part  of  his 
delivered  in  more  than  sixty  different  places  great  double  play,  "Beyond  Human  Power." 
within  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  and  Next  to  the  peasant  stories  it  is  probably 
Finland.  And  it  plays  into  almost  ever}'-  the  work  best  known  in  this  country.  Here, 
thing  else  he  has  ever  written.  as  on  the  other  side,  it  has  been  much  mis- 

That  nature  requires  man  to  live  a  dif-  understood.     That  it  offers  chances  for  con- 

ferent  life  from  that  of  woman  he  would  tradictory   constructions    cannot    be    denied, 

not  admit.     And  he  insisted  on  tracing  much  But  read  in  conjunction  with  the  second  part, 

of  what  is  evil,  both  in  the  existence  of  the  — written  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  and 

individual   and  of  the  race,   to   false  sexual  deah'ng   with  -modern   social   conditions, — it 

ideals  and  relationships.    On  the  other  hand»  seems  to  tell  man  that  his  faith  cannot  be 

he  has  always  kept  himself  free   from   the  placed  with  safety  on  the  miracles  promised 

prudishness  generally  displayed  by  advocates  either  by  religious  or  social  extremists, 

of  similar  opinions  in  other  countries.     Love      „-^*r^,^T^  ^^^  ^r^«„,.,^«  ,*... ^«^,^ 

.          ^      ,  .     *^    ,               L           ^u                -.             •  PLEADING  FOR  NORWAY  S  INDEPENDENCE 

has  to  him  always  been   the  great  moving 

power  of  the  world,  and  he  could  imagine  It  was  in  the  eighties, — after  a  prolonged 

no  love  more  beautiful  or  compelling  than  visit  to  this  country,  where  he  exercised  a 

that  which  draws  the  right  man  to  the  right  powerful'  influence  on  the  numerous  Scan- 
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'  '  Vest,  and  where  he  also  de- 

_  '  '"*  latc   admiration    for   Lin- 

'  son  earned  his  nickname  of 

'  ' '^  awncd   king."     Rarely   in 

;•  s  the  life  of  a  people  been 

•  ■   -,  t  focused  in  the  life  of  a 

.-.,  „,  who    yet    was    merely    a 

J,  ,  While     determined     that 

,    .  lave  no   foreign   guardian- 

^     ,,  'as  at   no   time   moved    by 

'     '  n  or  any  other  nation.    Bc- 

'  "'  nationalism   lay  a  not  less 

''■'■'  a  united  Scandinavia;  but 

'''  ■■'  t,   must  be   voluntary  and 

""/V  e  equality.      Here,  as  al- 

■  /  /,/  tla  ental  motive  was  his  faith 

(/,,  p^  racy.     And  even   in   those 

ly  cherishing  the  still  vaster 

Pan-Germanic  federation, 

f  tlur  quest  or  in  the  suppression 

Kiririv  itionalitics,  but  in  free  co- 

nmon  cultural  interests. 

'■'"'''  g,"  without  the  customary 

""■    "fli  he  upper  corner,  was  the 

•V  Wn  :d    for    his    new    Norway. 

'ii^h  8j  he  fought  against  one-half 

'  JiiiiMr  '  and  all  Sweden.     At  the 

(  gpj  I  ired  openly  that  he  wanted 

„„„,l,l  union  in  the  minds  of  the 

,  1^  well  he  did  that  work  was    ^jj^  j 

But  he  insisted  on  peaceful  fi 

^  for  the  rights  of  the  other 

^  ;ment  of  final  action  until    and   inter-racial   relationships  on  a   basis  of 

'  "  rties  could  agree  on  a  com-   mutual  sympathy  and  justice.     He  demanded 

■'  T"""  The    ironv   of    fate   would    national  cleanliness  and   righteousness  as  he 

-.''■■i^""  the  deciding  crisis  arrived    had  formerly  demanded  those  virtues  of  the 

>  »"J  1  take   no  part.     He  disap-    individual.     In    the    pursuit    of    these    new 

'.  lit  (I  :hods  chosen  for  the  break-    ideals  he  became  the  fearless  champion  of  all 

JV  f  Once  the  break  had  oc-    human  groups  held  in  forced  subjugation  to 

H^iv"  he  turned  around  in  eager    some  stronger  group.     Time   and   again   he 

J.  "'  jple  before  the  rest  of  the    took  up  the  pen  on  behalf  of  the  Finlanders 

,    .vV'  isny  previous  occasions,  he    against  Russia,  of  the  Slovaks  against  Hun- 

..  Jj^  ough    a   series  of  brilliant    gary,   of   the    Danes   and    the    Poles   against 

s  contributed   to  the  lead-    Prussia,       Nothing   could    better    prove    his 

~j^,.---  g    European    newspapers    and    periodicals,    sincerity  and  courage  than   that  bis  defense 

'  "^               „  ~  'hey  used  to  say  while  Norway  had  not  yet  of  these  suffering  nationalities  was  undertaken 

,',.,,^  '.  diplomatic  service  of  its  own,  that  such  an   at  a  time  when  his  own  country  was  still 

'  ".'i  "  i..'.,~  -'  (stitution  was  not  needed  as  long  as  Bjorn-  greatly  in  need  of  the  moral  support  of  the 

„  X'i<-''  ^^  represented  the  country  abroad.                     powers  he  attacked. 

.  .^.  ^avrr-rr-         champion  of  the  weaker  nations  signal  honors  in  declining  years 

■    .hhne  *   ___.      ^Vhat  occupied  his  mind  more  than  any-  His  last  years  were   rendered   singularly 

*t™  "'.^ ^  thing;  else  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  happy  by  the  growing  comprehension  of  his 

s-  .-Art'  '^'  '     was  probably  the  idea  of  universal  peace  with  spirit  everywhere.    His  visit  to  Paris  in  1901 

,.  .-vrfr"^-       Its   attendant  substitution  of  arbitration  tor  was  more  triumphant  in  some  respects  than 

-gfj      -vvar.      To  him  it  seemed  clear  that  such  an  that  of  a  crowned  monarch.     The  celebra- 

'■  ■'            _   idea  could  never  become  materialized  except  tion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  anniversary  in 

];  «*  in  [*'     through  the  reformation  of  all  international  1902  engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  civi- 
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lizcd  world.  In  191^  be  w»  gtrca  the  cess  in  the  three  Scandinaviao  couatncs  and 
Nobet  prize  for  titeraturc,  and  acknowledged  Germany.  Anwog  previoua  worka  fnm  bb 
the  honor  in  a  remarkable  address  on  final  period  may  be  mcnttoaed  the  pb^a 
"  poetry  as  a  manifestation  of  the  sense  of  "  Paul  Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg,"  "  La- 
rital  surplus."  What  he  was  to  his  own  boremus,"  "  At  Storhove,"  and  "  Dayland," 
people  is  best  made  clear  by  an  incident  and  the  novel  "  Mary."  In  several  of  these 
which  occurred  at  his  bctoved  Aulcstad  not  works  he  took  isuic  against  the  exaggerated 
long  before  he  was  forced  to  start  on  his  tinal  individualism  which  had  fed  on  Nietzsche 
journey  to  Paris  tn  search  of  another  lease  and  which  seemed  particularly  to  attract  the 
of  health  and  life.  A  reg^nent  passed  the  youth,  not  only  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
place  in  the  cour%  of  a  maneover.  Its  com-  tries,  but  of  all  the  world, 
mander  sent  word  ahead  to  the  poet  askuig  When  at  last  the  message  came  that  be 
him  to  review  the  soldiers  as  they  marched  who  so  long  had  seemed  invincible  was  abouc 
by.  Bjomson  stood  on  the  veranda  of  his  to  be  conquered  by  death,  a  hush  fell  over 
house,  surrounded  by  his  entire  family, — a  all  Scandinavia.  For  the  first  time  in  years 
man  who  had  never  held  any  public  office,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  forgot  their 
mind  you!  As  the  troop  approached  on  the  perennial  bickerings  in  a  united  outpouring 
hi^road  below,  officers  and  men  gave  the  of  apprehension  and  sorrow.  Everybody  sxw 
salute  due  to  a  ramunanding  general  or  a  suddenly  in  the  dying  poet  the  principal  cm* 
member  of  the  royal  house.  But  this  was  bodiment  of  their  kinship  and  their  common 
not  all.  From  the  r^idly  moving  ranks  rose  cultural  heritage.  He  who,  in  the  prime  of 
one  mighty  shout  aufter  another, — a  span-  his  manhood,  had  so  often  been  accused  of 
taneous  outburst  of  devotion  and  gratitude  sowing  strife  and  misunderstanding  was 
such  as  it  has  been  granted  very  few  men  the  now  recognized  as  the  man  who  had  bidden 
fortune  to  inspire.  each  people  "be  itself  in  truth"  in  order 
_   ..,,._  ,,_.,  .„_„  that  it  might  more  fully  win  the  respect  and 

BjoTTUon  was  seventy-seven  years  odd  on  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  here  also,  it  hat 

December  8,  last  year.    During  tbat  year  he  been  felt  that  the  passing  away  of  Bjomson 

finished  a  new  play,  "  When  the  New  Wine  means  the  loss  of  a  great  heart,  capable  of 

Flowers,"  which  was  given  with  great  sue-  embradog  the  whole  world  in  its  lovci 
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US!NC   OIL   HEATERS   IN   A   COLORADO   ORCHARD   AT   NIGHT   TO   WARD   OFF    FROST 

LESSONS    FROM    WESTERN    FRUIT 
CULTURE   FOR  THE   EAST 

BY    AGNES  C.    LAUT 

■1117  HEN  the  whole  story  of  irrigation  may  admit  a  fungus  dust  that  will  destroy 
'*  comes  to  be  written  it  is  a  question  the  whole  trunk;  but  you  can  count  on  one 
whether  the  scientific  methods,  which  irriga-  hand  the  number  of  orchards  you  have  seen 
tion  necessitates,  will  not  prove  to  have  been  in  the  East  where  every  break  in  the  bark 
as  great  a  factor  toward  success  as  the  sup-  has  been  waxed  or  paraffined  or  cemented 
ply  of  water  itself.  It  is  a  question  whether  over  till  the  wound  closed, 
if  the  non-arid  regions  of  the  East  and  Mid-  For  twenty  years  your  producer  of  the 
die  West  adopted  the  same  scientific  meth-  East  and  the  Middle  West  has  been  howling 
ods  they  would  not  have  the  same  fabulous  at  the  extortion  and  tricks  of  the  middle- 
crop  returns  as  have  made  the  irrigation  men,  who  stand  between  the  producer  and 
farms  famous.  the  market.  Yet  how  many  producers' 
Time  out  of  mind  the  late  frosts  have  unions  have  been  organized  in  the  East  and 
caught  and  blighted  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  the  Middle  West  with  highly  paid  agents, — 
and  apple  orchards  of  the  East.  Yet  who  $5000  a  year,  for  example, — to  handle 
ever  beard  of  the  orchard  growers  in  the  transportation  and  keep  tab  on  the  outside 
East  setting  out  forty  coal-oil  burners  to  the  market?  These  are  the  things  that  have  con- 
acre and  keeping  them  burning  till  the  frost  tributed  to  successful  irrigation  farming 
had  passed?  Again  and  again  the  weather  quite  as  much  as  a  supply  of  water, 
bureau  has  forewarned  a  cold  wave  coming  .     „  .,  „^  „„„   „,.„„^„ 

,       r                  u      nr-jji      »i7             V            u  WHAT    MADE    FOR    SUCCESS 

to  the  East  or  the  Middle  West.    Yet  who 

ever  knew  of  a  whole  Eastern  town  turning  "  Is  it  the  fruit,  or  the  soil,  or  the  sun- 
out  through  the  country  side  as  volunteer  light,  or  the  water  or  what?"  I  asked  a 
workers  to  fight  that  frost  off?  The  agri-  prominent  fruit  grower  of  Grand  Valley, 
cultural  scientist  has  been  telling  farmers  for  Colorado,  who  last  year  cleared, — net  profit, 
forty  years  that  the  weedy  fence  corners  and  — $7500  from  a  ten-acre  plot  of  apples.  He 
unkempt  grass  plot  below  fruit  trees  harbor  had  just  told  me  that  average  returns,  not 
the  bugs  and  the  insects  that  attack  fruit,  exceptional  returns,  for  apples  in  that  valley 
Yet  how  many  orchards  in  the  East  do  you  should  be  put  nearer  $300  an  acre  than 
see  where  the  soil  below  the  trees  is  kept  $1000;  and  here  he  xvas  with  gross  returns 
smooth  as  a  floor  and  clean  of  weeds  as  your  himself  of  nearly  $1000;  and  net  returns 
dining  room  table?  Punctured  bark  lets  in  for  ten  acres  of  $7500.  These  figures, — I 
disease,  and  the  rupture  of  a  broken   limb  may    add, — I    got    from    the    fruit    grow- 
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ers'  shipping  association  and  not  from 
himself. 

"  Why,   I   should  say  it's  soil,  sunlight, 
altirude,  water,  and  all,"  he  answered,  "  but 
most  of  all  it's  our  new  methods.     You  sec, 
where  your  running  expenses  for  water  alone 
average   all    the    way    from    $3    to   $15    an 
acre, — you've  got  to  make  good!     It's  Pike's 
Peak   or  bust!     There   isn't   room    for  any 
leakage!    You  have 
to  manage  your  fann 
the    way    an    expert 
manages  a  railway, — 
right    on     the    nail, 
down  to  the  very  last 
farthing!    In  the  case 
of  the  railway,  dam- 
age suits  for  careless- 
ness fall  on  the  share- 
holders.    In  the  case        oil  heatee,  ci^sed 
of  irrigation  they  fall 

on  the  farmer.  Why,  let  me  tell  you 
about  this  orchard!  You  see  I  have 
twenty  acres,  but  my  returns  came  from 
only  ten.  When  I  bought  this  place  I 
was  a  commercial  traveler.  Th''  orchard' 
had  been  set  out  by  a  retired  clergyman 
and  it  was  just  coming  on  to  bear, — 
some  twelve  years  old.  It  had  been  set  out 
pretty  well  as  you  see, — not  a  single  experi- 
mental tree, — every  one  a  tested  variety  and 
good  producer.  I  think  it  a  lot  safer  for 
the  newcomer  to  buy  an  orchard  coming  on 
to  bear  if  he  can  aflord  it.  If  a  company  sets 
out  your  trees  and  cares  for  them,  it  may  be 
ail  right;  or  it  may  be  all  wrong.  They 
may  not  be  the  right  varieties;  or  thej'  may 
not  pollenize  properly;  or  they  may  not  be 
cared  for  while  they  are  growing  to  keep 
them  free  of  disease.  I  don't  like  these  or- 
chards with  grass  under  them.  It  harbors 
too  many  bugs;  and  I  don't  like  trees  that 
liave  been  grown  too  high  and  gone  all  to 
branch.  Your  fruit  will  be  bruised  in  the 
picking;  and  high  trees  arc  more  expensive 
to  spray " 

"  Do  you  spray  often?"  I  was  thinking 
of  a  fruit  county  in  the  East,  where  I  hap- 
pen to  live,  though  I  am  a  Westerner.  1 
know  only  one  orchardist  who  sprays  at  all 
in  that  county;  and  he  is  an  outsider;  and 
he  sprays  only  once  a  year. 

"  Spray  often  ? "  The  Colorado  man 
burst  out  laughing.  "  I  keep  two  men  at 
$60  a  month  each  spraying  all  summer.  We 
don't  wait  till  the  bugs  come.  We  spray, 
spray,  spray  all  the  time  and  keep  'cm  from 
ever  coming!     I  don't  think  I'm  exaggerat- 


ing when  I  tell  you  we  spray  constantly  from 
the  time  we  take  the  extra  hands  on  after 
the  blossoming  till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen; 
and  that  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  labor. 
You  see  on  this  whole  twenty  acres  there  is 
not  one  single  blade  of  grass  growing  the  size 
of  a  pin.  It  takes  work  to  keep  that  down 
with  constant  supply  of  moisture  from  the 
ditch.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  soil  soft  as 
dust,  a  dust  blanket  to  hold  the  moisture.  Be- 
sides I  think, — and  a  good  many  fruit  grow- 
ers think  with  me, — that  a  lot  of  bitter  weeds 
growing  below  trees  taints  the  flavor  of  the 
more  delicate  fruits.  Anyway,  all  that  un- 
dergrowth takes  away  strength  that  should 
go  Into  the  tree." 

FIGHTING  THE   FROST 

"  Do  you  fertilize?  " 

"  Never!  Not  a  pound!  Keep  your  soil 
worked  up  and  the  air  will  oxidize  and  fer- 
tilize. I  don't  say  that  applies  to  all  fruit 
regions ;  but  it  does  to  ours,  where  there  is  a 
great  depth  of  humus  and  glacial  silt  in  these 
red  lands.  Our  first  great  danger  is  the 
frost.  You  know  the  altitude  of  this  valley 
is  Sooo  feet, — that's  pretty  high,  dry,  dear, 
sunny  air;  and  the  blossoming  comes  on  in 
spring  before  the  frosts  have  gone.  For 
years  the  spring  frosts  were  a  nightmare  to 
this  valley.  We  used  to  sit  up  over  night  and 
sweat  blood  over  It,  the  way  the  wheat  fann- 
ers do  out  in  your  Northwest  In  August. 


Well,  about  once  in  three  or  four  years 
we'd  be  caught;  and  the  fellows  who  had 
bought  their  land  on  the  installment  plan 
were  all  balled  out. — couldn't  meet  cost  of 
water  and  labor.  Well,  some  of  us  got  to- 
gether and  began  to  try  cheap  wrinkles  with  . 
small  coal  oil  and  coal  burners."  (He  did 
not  tell  me  that  he,  himself,  had  been  the 
chief  Inventor.)  "We  found  to  keep  the 
temperature  above  the  freezing  point  those 
coldest  spring   nights,    it   would    take    from 
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SPRAYING   A   GRAND   VALLEY   OROiUtD.   COLCWADO 

thirty  to  forty  smalt  coal-oil  burners  per  turning  to  little  round  hard  fruit,  about  the 
acre  at  a  cost  oi  about  $a6.  Wc  like  the  size  of  a  nut,  we  go  through  all  the  trees 
coal-oil  burners  best,  because  when  you  get  and  clip  out  the  bunches  of  fruit, — thin  each 
them  going  they  take  less  hand  labor;  and  cluster  and  cut  other  clusters  out  altogether, 
hand  labor  is  a  big  consideration  out  here.  — aiming  at  perfect  quality  in  size  and  flavor 
We  get  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  rather  than  big  yields  of  scrubs  and  culls, 
reports  at  Grand  Junction;  and  when  the  To  know  just  which  clusters  to  cut  out  and 
thermometer  begins  to  drop  during  blossom  which  to  leave, — takes  good  judgment  and 
time  warning  is  telephoned  out  to  every  experience,  as  you  can  guess.  It's  a  comical 
orchard  man  in  Grand  Valley.  Last  spring,  sight  to  a  newcomer, — men  all  over  the  trees 
the  townspeople  came  out  in  wagon  loads,  in  May  and  June  clipping  and  thinning  the 
volunteer  helpers  to  keep  the  coal-oil  burners  fruit.  Then  there  is  the  spraying  and  keep- 
going  and  beat  out  the  frost;  and  wc  did  'ing  the  ground  perfect. — 1  mean  perfect,  not 
beat  out  the  frost.  The  Board  of  Trade  half  perfect, — perfect  tilth,  fine  and  careful 
gathered  the  volunteer  helpers  up  and  sent  as  your  pet  flower  bed. 
them  out  to  us.    As  a  tvpe  of  what  the  burn- 

_     ,.,    ,                                       k          _             k      J    ■„  THE   FRUIT  ASSOCIATIOVS 

ers  did  for  us,^ — you  see  how  my  orchard  is 

laid  out,  ten  acres  on  each  side  of  the  en-  "  Even  with  all  this  extra  care  with  our 

trance  drive, — well,  I  hadn't  sufficient  burn-  orchards,  which  you  people  from   the  East 

ers  and  workers  to  cover  both  fields;  so  in-  don't    know,    I    don't    think    we'd    win    out 

stead  of  scattering  our  efforts  and  risking  a  against  the  middlemen,  the  bloodsuckers  who 

half  failure,,  we  put  all  our  efforts  on  the  ruin  your  Eastern  farmers,  if  we  didn't  have 

left-hand  side.     Results?     Net  $7500  from  our  fruit-growers'  association.     Every  fruit- 

the  saved  field.     The  other  half  didn't  pay  grower  here  pays  his  fee  to  join  that  as- 

the  cost  of  labor.  sociation.      We    have    our    own    cold    sior- 

"  And   the  fight  against  spring  frosts  is  age   and   Inspectors   right   at   the   point   of 

only  the  beginning  of  our  special  methods,  shipment;  and  we  have  our  agents  in  Chi- 

We  don't  spray  till  blossoming  is  past;  but  cago    and    New   York   and    the   other   big 

before  spraying.  Just  when   the  blossom   is  fruit  markets  to  keep  us  in  touch  by  wire 
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Niagara  and   Michigan  and 
Nova    Scotia   sell    at    from 
$ioo   to   $200?     "  Boom  " 
and     "  boost "     may     have 
something  to  do  with  it ;  but 
"  boom  "   and   "  boost "   arc 
not  all.     The  roCk  bottom 
basis  of  values  is  interest  on 
investment;    and    your    man 
who  gets  $7500  from  an  in- 
vestment of  $12,000  has  a 
right  to  a   feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  the  methods  used. 
An    almost    similar   story 
could  be  told  of  the  sugar- 
beet   growers  in    Utah   and 
Montana,     of     the     citrus 
growers    of    California    and 
Arizona,   of   the  potato  and 
onion    farmers    in    the    Da- 
BCHTING  THE  FROST   BY  USING  COAL  ORCHARD  HEATERS       kotas  and  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana.    Water   they   must 
daily  with  the  prices.     We  don't  pay  these    have    for    irrigation    farming;    just    as    they 
fellows  paltry  commissions.     They  are  from    must    have    soil    for    any    kind    of    farming 
among  ourselves,  and  we  give  them  as  high    at   all;   hut    the    factor    making   tor   success 
as  $5000  year.    We  have  a  man  in  Germany    more  than  water  or  soil, — which  the  East- 
and    France   looking  over   the    markets   and    erners  might  have  as  well  as  the  Westerner, 
methods  there.     Our  association  supplies  the    — the  factor  making  for  success  is, — as  the 
boxes  and  paper  for  packing  and  sees  that   apple  grower  said, — the  vigilance  of  the  new 
everything    goes    out    uniform    and    graded,    methods.     What  were  the  sage-brush  lands 
At  the  station  warehouses  here,  every  apple,    worth  before  the  new  methods  came?    From 
every  peach,  is  examined  as  it  is  packed  ;  and    $3.50  to  $10  an   acre   without   the   water; 
not  a  cull  is  allowed  to  pass.     Apples  flawed    from  $75  to  $150  when  the  irrigation  ditch 
in  the  skin,  bruised,  specked,  all  are  rejected    came;  from  $150  to  $1000  when  put  under 
and  sent  back  to  the  shipper.     What  is  the    fruit.     Some  fruit  areas  have  sold  as  high 
result?     Our  apples  go  right  on  the  market    as  $4000,  and   in   California   under  orange 
in  New  York  and   London  and  Paris  and    culture   as   high   as   $7000;   but    the   high 
command    exactly    as    much    for    our    small    values    are    owing    to    exceptional    circum- 
boxes, — one-fourth  of  a  barrel, — as  you  pay  ^tances, — a  city  going  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
for  a  barrel  of  other  apples.    They  command    farm,    or   a    multimillionaire    putting   up    a 
that  price  because  they  are  perfect  in  appear-    marble  palace  next  door, 
ance  and  will  keep.     You  pay  in  New  Vork' 
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from  $2  to  $2.50  a  box  tor  our  apples;  and 

you  can  get  a  barrel  of  your  Eastern  apples  '    Of  course  the  picture  has  its  reverse  side; 

for  $1.75  to  $2.50;  but  by  the  time  you  have  and   it  is  only  fair  to  the  investor  to  give 

used  two  layers  off  the  top  of  that  barrel  that  reverse  side.    We  were  motoring  through 

the  size  begins  to  diminish,  and  the  apples  the  Government  project  in  Montana.    "That 

in  the  bottom  have  begun  to  rot  before  you  fellow,"    said    the    engineer,    pointing    to   a 

reach  them.     Oh,  yes.   I   know  your   Nova  farm  unit  of  some  forty  acres,  "  made  $1500 

Scotia  and  Niagara  and  Michigan  man  boasts  from  his  watermelons  last  year;  but  this  year 

he  can  beat  us  out  as  to  flavor;  but  we  can  he  turned  water  on,  two  or  three  times  too 

beat  him  right  off  his  own  market  at  his  own  often.    The  growth  all  went  to  size, — didn't 

game,  while  we  are  2000  miles  away.            .  ripen,^frost  caught  him;  and  he'll  close  this 

And  who  can  say  that  the  Colorado  man  is  season  in  debt."     Almost  next  door  to  the 

not  speaking  the  truth  ?  Why  do  the  Colorado  man  who  turned  the  water  on  too  often,  was 

and  Oregon  and  Washington  and  California  a  pickle  farm.     The  man  had  put  in  only 

and  Utah  fruit  lands  sell  at  from  $500  to  some  eight  or  ten  acres  Jn  pickle  vegetables, — 

SiOOO   an   acre,   when    the    fruit   lands   of  cucumbers,  onions,  tomatoes, — just  as  much 
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as  he  could  care  for  without  hiring  help.  Then  and  in  those  eleven  years  there  have  been  at 
he  bought  a  little  gasoline  engine  for  motor  least  four  years  when  drought  seriously  at- 
and  boiler  power  and  manufaaured  and  fected  farm  values  in  the  East.  Yet  the 
barreled  his  own  picliles  right  on  the  spot.  Ea&t  has  never  thought  of  irrigation  except 
Last  year's  picitle  farming  cleared  him  over  for  truck-gardens  and  green-houses.  The 
$5000,  with  less  labor  and  expense  than  the  East  has  plowed  along  in  the  same  old  fur- 
Colorado  man  had  spent  on  his  orchard,  row  it  was  plowing  in  1700.    To  construct 

At  another  time  we  were  driving  along  the  water  reservoirs  for  the  East  would  be  a  joke 

high  line  ditch  of  a  Government  canal.    Back  compared  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  West ; 

and  above  the  ditch  lay  thousands  of  acres  of  for  water  is  always  plentiful  at  some  time  of 

high  mesas,  sage-brush  plateaus,  rich  in  silt  the  j-ear  in  the  East ;  and  the  contour  of  hills 

but  destitute  of  water.      "  That,"  said   the  lends  to  natural   reser\-oirs.      Even  without 

engineer,  pointing  with  his  whip,  "  is  where  irrigation  storage  one  is  constrained  to  ask, 

the    '  wild-catters  '    operate.      That    land    is  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  East,  right 

being  sold  to  Eastern  tenderfeet  as  irrigated  at  the  door  of  its  markets,  adopted  the  irri- 

land  at  irrigated  prices.     You  would  think  gation  farmers'  methods.     Long  ago  the  East 

people  should  realize  that  Kairr  will  not  run  gave  of  its  manhood  and  its  means  for  the 

up  hill.     Buyers  could  save  themselves  that  winning  of  the  West.    The  day  may  be  at 

loss  if  they  wrote   for  informati<Hi  to   the  hand  when  the  West,  youthful  and  buoyant 

Government    engineers    as    to    whether    the  and  perhaps  even  bumptious,  will  bring  back 

land  Is  above  or  below  ditch  line."  some  return  for  that  old  obligation  to  the 

What  are  the  lessons  of  irrigation  farming  East.     The  West  has  bftn  reclaimed.     Isn't 

to  the  East?     It  is  eleven  years  since  I  left  it  time  for  somebody  to  launch  the  evangel 

the  West  to  reside  permanently  in  the  East;  of  reclaiming  the  East? 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  FORESTRY  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

BY   HENRY  S.   GRAVES 

(United  States  Forester) 

npHE  fundamental  problem  of  forestry  is  the  unreserved  public  lands   15  billion,  and 

^       how  to  make  use  of  forests  permanent-  the  national  parks  10  billion.     There  is  also 

ly.     It  is  a  matter  of  historic  record  that  about    2CX)    million    board    feet   on    various 

wherever  this  problem  has  been  solved  it  has  military  reservations. 

been  largely  through  the  work  of  the  Gov-  Down  to  1905  custody  of  the  national 
ernment.  The  United  States  will  not  be  an  forests  was  given  by  Congress  to  the  De- 
exception  to  this  rule.  partment  of  the  Interior.     The  Department 

This  country  has  just   awakened   to   the  of  Agriculture,  with  its  staff  of  trained  for- 

need  of  the  conservation  of  its  forests  and  esters,   merely   gave   advice   to   the   Interior 

other  natural  resources.     Public  interest  has  Department,  just  as  it  now  does  to  private 

been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  there  is  now  a  owners.   States,  and  other  branches  of  the 

widespread  demand  that  the  destruction  of  federal    Government    desirous   of    assistance 

forests  by  fire  and  other  agencies  be  stopped,  in  applying  technical  forestry.     On  a  num- 

and  that  when  timber  is  cut  not  only  the  in-  ber  of  military  reservations  forestry  is  being 

terests  of  the  present  but  also  those  of  the  practiced  by  the  War  Department  with  the 

future  shall  be  considered.  assistance  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  super- 

During  the  last  decade  great  progress  has  vises  the  actual  work.  The  Office  of  In- 
been  made  in  the  application  of  forestry,  dian  Affairs  now  supervises  its  own  work  on 
This  is  shown  in  a  more  conservative  man-  the  timbered  parts  of  Indian  reservations, 
agement  of  forests  privately  owned  as  well  On  the  unreserved  public  lands  of  the 
as  in  the  handling  of  Government  forests  United  States  no  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
and  the  establishment  of  State  forests.  The  forestry,  because  these  lands  are  subject  to 
remarkable  development  of  the  idea  of  for-  the  general  land  law  policy,  under  which 
est  conservation  and  the  practical  achieve-  the  Government  merely  holds  them  unless 
ments  in  the  application  of  forestry  already  they  are  taken  by  private  individuals  under 
secured  are  largely  the  results  of  the  work  various  laws.  If  found  better  suited  to  for- 
ot  the  Forest  Service  under  the  leadership  of  est  purposes  than  to  other  use  they  would 
Gifford  Pinchot.  naturally  be  added  to  the  present  national 

The  work  of  the  federal  Government  on  forest  area,  and  are  being  so  added  except 
behalf  of  forestry  falls  under  three  quite  dis-  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Mon- 
ti net  heads, — the  management  of  forests  on  tana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  where 
its  own  holdings,  the  promotion  of  the  prac-  Congress  has  forbidden  the  increase  of  the 
rice  of  forestry  by  States  and  private  owners  national  forest  area  except  by  legislative  en- 
through  advice  and  the  education  of  public  actment.  In  all  other  States  the  President 
}pinion,  and  the  conduct  of  scientific  investi-  has  power  to  set  aside  forests  from  the  pub- 
gations  necessar>^  to  the  successful  practice  lie  lands.  Since  February  i,  1905,  the  ad- 
of  forestry  everywhere.  ministration  of  the  national  forests  has  been 

under  the  Forest  Service. 

NATIONAL   FOREST   ADMINISTRATION  t^,          \.        vo^   *^^*^*^^-         . 

1  he  national  forests  con  tarn  a  gross  area 

In  the  first  place,  about  one-fifth  of  the  of  nearly  195,000,000  acres.     Within  them, 

standing  timber  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  however,     are    over     22,000,000    acres    of 

of  the  Government.     Probably  nine-tenths,  alienated  lands.    The  actual  holdings  of  the 

or  something  like  400  billion  board  feet,  of  Government  in  the  national  forests  are  thcre- 

this  Government-owned  timber  has  been  in-  fore  about  172,000,000  acres.     The  purpose 

eluded   in   the  national   forests.     The   vari-  of  the  administration  of  this  great  area,  which 

ous  Indian  reservations  are  estimated  to  have  includes  forests  in  Florida,  Michigan,  Min- 

in  the  neighborhood  of  35  billion  board  feet,  nesota,  and  Arkansas,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
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StatesAwest  of  the  Plains,  is  to  promote  their  from  top  to  bottom  are  either  scarred  with 

fullest  permanent  usefulness  to  the  wealth-  old  burns  or  entirely  bare  of  timber  because 

producing  activities  of  the  country.     This  fires'  started  by  lightning  have  burned  imtil 

usefulness  is -found  not  only  in  the  produc-  checked  by  natural  causes.     Until  means  of 

tion  of  timber  and  other  products  derived  communication  are  developed  and  until  for- 

from  trees,  but  also  in  their  production  of  est  management  can  be  applied  through  sales 

forage   for   stock   and   in    their   control    of  of  timber  which  should  make  way  for  a  new 

water  supply.  growth,  inferior  forest  conditions  are  inevit- 

r>^^^^r>r^,^^r  oT.^,r»,.^  ^,.«^„^,,  »Te«  ^^e.     InfeHor  conditions  mean  not  only  a 

PROTECTION   SECURED  THROUGH   USE  ^-   i    i             /   ^i.              j      ^'                           /  ^.i. 

partial  loss  of  the  productive  power  of  the 

Although    the    first   duty   of    the    Forest  land  for  timber  supply  but  also  less  efficient 

Service   administration    is   to    protect    these  water  conservation, 

forests  as  productive  resources,  accomplish-  „,^„^  ^„  ^„„  ^.,^^„,„„^„^  .^t,.  „  .^t^«»« 

^      /.    ,  .          J             .         ^1     ^         •               L      •  WORK  OF  THE  SUPERVISORS  AND  RANGERS 

ment  of  this  end  requires  that  main  emphasis 

should  be  laid  on  the  promotion  of  their  use.  The  work  of  applying  forestry,  and  of 
Practically,  they  can  be  protected  in  no  other  learning  how  to  apply  it  better,  is  in  the 
way  than  through  promoting  use.  To  try  hands  of  the  staff  of  technical  foresters  in  the 
to  lock  them  up  from  present  use  for  the  sake  Government  employ.  The  higher  officers  of 
of  the  future  would  be  to  attempt  the  im-  this  staff  have  their  headquarters  in  Wash- 
possible.  It  is  not  merely  a. question  of  cost,  ington  and  at  six  district  offices,  located  at 
Not  only  would  the  policing  against  depre-  central  points  in  the  West;  but  as  techni- 
dations  and  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  in  cally  trained  men  become  available  the  Indi- 
an unoccupied  and  empty  forest  wilderness  vidual  forests  also  are  put  in  their  charge, 
of  such  vast  extent  necessitate  an  enormous  Their  position  is  then  that  of  forest  super- 
drain  upon  the  people;  without  use  the  re-  visor. 

sources  of  the  forests  could  not  be  made  fully  On  the  ground,  the  actual  work  of  the 
available  for  the  next  generation.  Use  is  the  Government  and  the  transaction  of  business 
tool  by  which  the  Forest  Service  cares  for  with  the  public  which  use  of  the  forests  in- 
these  resources.  The  same  thing  has  been  volves  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  forest 
proved  true  in  the  older  countries,  where  supervisors  and  forest  rangers.  These  men 
forestry  has  had  a  chance  to  do  its  best  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  field  force, 
work.  The  greater  the  population  and  the  There  are  147  national  forests,  with  an  aver- 
more  highly  developed  the  industrial  state  of  age  size  of  over  a  million  acres,  each  in  charge 
the  region  in  which  a  productive  forest  is  of  a  supervisor  or  deputy  supervisor.  Though 
maintained,  the  more  completely  is  the  forest  the  supervisor  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time 
resource  protected  and  developed.  in  the  field,  a  great  deal  of  the  business  con- 
The  ordinary  man  is  apt  to  think  of  a  vir-  nected  with  the  administration  of  his  forest 
gin  forest  as  superior  in  quality  to  anything  is  necessarily  office  business,  and  his  head- 
w^hich  the  forester  can  produce  artificially,  quarters  must  be  in  a  town  and  not  in  the 
It  is  true  that  under  favorable  conditions  the  woods.  Much  of  the  minor  business  of  the 
veteran  growth  of  a  primeval  forest  reaches  forest  is  handled  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
dimensions  more  majestic  than  will  be  found  rangers,  and  the  execution  of  all  classes  of 
in  a  forest  grown  for  profit;  but  this  is  be-  work  is  chiefly  in  their  hands, 
cause  to  Nature  time  does  not  count  for  any-  For  example :  A  sale  of  a  million  feet  of 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  natural  forest  national  forest  timber  is  made  to  a  lumber- 
is  exposed  to  dangers  which  it  is  the  busi-  man.  The  actual  sale  of  over  $icx)  worth 
ness  of  the  forester  to  guard  against.  Those  of  timber  must,  as  a  rule,  be  submitted  by  the 
who  have  traveled  in  the  West  will  have  a  supervisor  for  the  approval  of  one  of  the  six 
vivid  realization  of  the  extent  to  which  the  district  foresters;  but  the  supervisor  ordinar- 
natural  forest  has  been  ravaged  by  destruc-  ily  recommends  the  sale  before  it  is  made, 
tive  agencies.  Fires,  windstorms,  insect  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale  the  pur- 
pests,  and  tree  diseases  have  all  contributed  chaser  is  required  to  take  only  such  timber, 
to  forest  depletion  on  an  enormous  scale.  In  and  all  such  timber,  as  the  Forest  Service 
most  parts  of  the  world  fire  follows  man ;  may  designate  for  removal  from  the  sale  area, 
but  in  the  West  lightning  has  always  been  and  must  follow  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
a  cause  of  fires,  which  dry  climatic  conditions  essary  to  prevent  fire  and  injury  to  young 
make  highly  dangerous.  Countless  moun-  growth  and  provide  for  the  future  welfare 
tain  sides  which  should  be  evenly  wooded  of  the  forest.     The  actual  execution  of*  the 
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work  falls  to  the  rangers.    They  must  mark  ture  throughout  the  United  States  has  gone 

the  proper  trees  for  cutting,  scaie  all  timber  hand  in  hand  with  settlement.   From  the  com- 

when  it  is  cut,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  ing  of  the  first  colonists  it  was  necessary  in 

the  conditions  of  the  sale.     The  success  of  order *to  maintain  life.  The  natural  food  sup- 

the  application  of  forestry  depends  largely  ply  of  the  country  answered  only  to  savage 

on  the  intelligence  with  which  the  ranger  needs.     But  the  original  supply  of  forests  is 

does  this  work.    The  most  carefully  devised  only  now  beginning  to  run  low.    The  Depart- 

plan  for  getting  the  kind  of  future  forest  ment  of  Agriculture  was  created  in  order 

that  is  wanted  will  go  wrong  if  the  ranger  that   farming,   already   universal,   might  be 

does  not  use  good  judgment  in  applying  it.  bettered  by  the  aid  of  science;  but  to  bring 

Again,    in    handling    the    national    forest  forestry  into  general  practice  both  its  value 

range  so  as  to  secure  the  hill  use  of  the  power  and  its  possibility  had  to  be  made  known 

of  the  land  to  produce  a  forage  crop,  the  to  a  nation  which  did  not  understand  fifteen 

ranger  represents  the  Forest  Service  on  the  years  ago  what  the  word  itself  meant, 

ground.     If  too  much  stock  is  allowed  to  Hence  the  first  necessities  were  demonstra- 

graze  in  any  locality,  serious  injury  is  sure  tion  and  the  awakening  of  public  interest.   To 

to  result  to  the  tree  growth,  to  the  range  it-  demonstrate,  if  possible,   that  forestry  was 

self,  and  to  the  water  supply.     The  wild  worth  the  consideration  of  practical  men  on 

forage  plants  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  practical  grounds,  the  Forest  Service  has  of- 

propagate  themselves  or  they  will  be  elim-  fered,  since  1898,  to  advise  and  assist  private 

inated  from  the  range,  with  a  consequent  re-  owners  in  the  actual  application  oi  forest 

duction  of  its  carrying  capacity.     With  the  management  to  their  holdings.     On  request, 

range,  as  with   the  forest,  the  aim  of  the  foresters   were   sent   to    investigate   on    the 

forest  service  is  to  make  the  land  produce  ground  as  to  whether  forestry  was  likely  to 

the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  most  val-  be  worth  while  for  the  owner  of  any  consid- 

uable   growth.     In   both   cases   the   end   is  erable  tract.     If  the  results  were  such  as  to 

sought  through  wisely  regulated  use.  lead  the  owner  to  wish  to  go*  further,  a  co- 

^^«r«.^rw»«.r^  «r^.«r  ^^  ^.^  ^«  t^A^efl  * ^r«.  operative  agreement  was  oflEcrcd  uttder  wWch, 

GOVERNMEKT  WORK  IN  AID  OP  STATES  ANT)    xS  ^      x   ^l      r  i  j  i.  u 

«.».«.. ^.^  ^T»«^»»o  by  payment  of  the  field  expenses,  he  could 

PRIVATE  OWNERS  u  j  i  ^  i.-  i  c      u 

have  made  a  complete  working  plan,    duch  a 

Besides  caring  for  its  own  holdings,  the  plan,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  local 

Government  seeks  to  further  the  practice  of  conditions,  would  prescribe  definite  methods 

forestry  on  both  State-owned  and  privately  of  handling,  estimate  the  probable  cost,  and 

owned  forests  throughout  the  country.    This  forecast  the  probable  returns  within  a  cer- 

work  also  is  in  the  hands  of  the  forest  scrv-  tain  period. 

ice.  The  organic  act  of  the  E>epartment  of  Since  this  assistance  was  offered  examina- 
Agriculture,  to  which  the  Forest  Service  is  tions  have  been  made  of  nwre  than  700  tracts 
subordinate,  defined  as  the  general  design  and  of  forest  land,  aggregating  about  11,000,000 
duties  of  that  department  *'  to  acquire  and  acres.  To  what  extent  the  recommendations 
to  diffuse  among  the  people  ot  the  United  for  the  application  of  forestry  have  been  ap- 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  con-  plied  on  these  particular  tracts  it  is  impossi- 
nected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  ble  to  say  definitely.  The  recommendations 
and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word.**  have  been  followed  to  some  extent,  but  in 
Since  a  permanent  supply  of  forest  products  comparatively  tew  cases  has  the  full,  plan 
requires  that  forests  should  be  grown  as  a  proposed  been  carried  out.  On  the  other 
crop,  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  properly  hand,  results  far  wider  than  anything  indi- 
falls  within  the  field  of  the  Department  of  cated  by  the  statement  of  the  number  of  ex- 
Agriculture,  aminations  made  have  been  obtained.  It  is 
Like  other  scientific  bureaus  of  that  de-  primarily  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  For- 
partment,  the  Forest  Service  is  trying  to  est  Service  met  the  lumberman  on  his  own 
bring  about  the  most  intelligent  use  of  our  ground  through  these  concrete  studies,  that 
first  resource,  the  soil  itself,  in  the  interest  of  lumbermen  generally  first  began  to  see  that 
the  largest  supplies  of  what  we  consume  and  forestry  was  not  a  fad  or  an  impracticable 
the  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  Its  theory,  but  a  definite  business  proposition, 
methods  differ  from  those  of  other  bureaus  To-day  progressive  lumbermen  throughout 
working  in  this  field,  where  they  differ  at  the  country  are  favorably  disposed  toward 
all,  principally  because  of  the  need  ot  meet-  forestry,  are  in  many  instances  beginning  to 
ing  a  somewhat  different  situation.    Agricul-  apply  it,  and  are  undoubtedly  ready  to  take 
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it  up  generally  when  the  business  conditions  instance,   as   Connecticut,   North   Carolina, 

of  their  industry  make  it  sufficiently  attrac-  and  Wisconsin,  most  of  the  assistance  goes 

tive.     The  practical  difficulty  in  the  w^  of  to  the  States  which  have  no  forest  organiza- 

its   immediate    introduction    is    the    fact   of  tion.     Detailed  studies  of  forest  conditions 

market  competition  with  timberland  owners  have  been  made  in  New  Hampshire,  Ken- 

whose  sole  concern  is  the  speedy  sale  of  what  tucky,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  California, 

they  now  have.  Such  studies  usually  include  a  forest  map  of 

In  recent  years,  and  especially  since  pri-  the  State,  an  estimate  of  the  timber  and  the 
vatc  foresters  have  appeared  who  are  quali-  rate  of  exhaustion  of  the  timber  supply,  a 
fied  to  handle  the  work  of  large  private  study  of  important  timber  trees,  their  stump- 
owners,  the  Forest  Service  has  ceased  to  make  age  values  and  rates  of  growth,  practical 
working  plans  for  large  tracts  except  in  cases  suggestions  for  forest  management,  an  in- 
where  by  doing  so  knowledge  of  importance  vestigation  of  the  fire  and  tax  problems,  and 
could  be  gathered.  Owners  of  small  tracts,  a  general  forest  policy  for  the  State,  em- 
such  as  farmers'  woodlo^M^^gtill  given  ad-  bodying  a  proposed  forest  law. 
vice  on  the  ground  wh^^^^^hber  of  the  Preliminary  examinations  of  forest  con- 
Forest  Service  can  do  ^i^^^P^  ^^^  great  ditions  have  been  made  in  the  States  of  Dela- 
a  cost.  As  a  result  of  tl^^ork  previously  ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
done,  it  is  now  possible  as  a  rule  to  give  pri-  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louis- 
vate  owners  advice  through  correspondence  iana.  In  such  examinations  a  broad  general 
or  the  supply  of  publications.  survey  of  the  State  secures  a  basis  for  sug- 

The  work  of  public  education  has  been  gesting  remedial  forest  legislation, 
pushed  by  the  Forest  Service  with  great  vigor,        Studies  of  forest  fires  have  been  made  in 

and  has  gone  far  toward  reaching  the  ideal  Maine,   New  York,   and    Michigan;   forest 

set  years  ago,  of  making   forestry  a  word  taxation   was   studied   in   New   Hampshire, 

familiar  in  every  household.     There  is  still  Investigations  have  been  made  of  the  timber 

need,  however,  to  continue  this  work.     It  is  resources  of  Arkansas   and  Texas,   and  of 

also  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  assist  both  the  timber  resources  and  the  planting 

States  in  the  working  out  of  a  forest  policy,  possibilities   of    Iowa    and    Oklahoma.      At 

l^he  expense,  as  a  rule,  is  shared  equally  by  present  detailed  studies  of  forest  conditions 

the  service  and  the  States.  are  being  made  in  North  Carolina  and  lUi- 

A  wise  State  forest  policy  covers  such  mat-  nois,    and    a    preliminary    examination    in 

ters  as  the  appointment  of  a  State  forester,  Louisiana, 

or  a  forestry  bureau,  to  supervise  the  forest  ,^^„„^^^,^^,„    ,„^„^    ^„    «,„,,    ,^««e^ 

1      •       ^u      c^   *  J    *.         ^     ^^^^4.^    ,.,;«.k  INVESTIGATrVE     WORK     OF     THE     FOREST 

work  m  the  State  and  to  co-operate  with  service 

private  owners  in  assisting  them  to  manage 

their  forest  lands  properly ;  the  enactment        Forestry  means  control  of  Nature's  powers 

of  laws  for  the  protection  of  forest  lands  by  man  for  his  own  ends.    If  we  understand 

from  fire  by  establishing  fire  warden  systems,  the  life  of  the  forest  we  can  make  it  grow 

placing  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  use  what  we  want  instead  of  whatever,  it  pleases 

of  fire,  and  providing  suitable  penalties  for  Nature  to  vouchsafe  us.    Before  the  forester 

their  infraction ;  the  adjustment  of  taxes  on  begins  to  cut  he  asks  himself  what  the  effect 

forest  lands,  so  as  to  encourage  the  private  will  be  and  governs  his  cutting  accordingly, 

owner  to  cut  -his  timber  conservatively  and  Perhaps  the  natural  forest  is  made  up  of  a 

retain  the  land  for  future  production ;  the  number  of  tree  species,  of  which  one  or  two 

conservative  administration   of  timbered   or  are  particularly  valuable,  others  usable,  but 

cut-over  lands  to  which  the  State  may,  by  re-  less  valuable,  and  others  unmarketable.     He 

version  or  otherwise,  have  acquired  title,  or  must  see  to  it  that  the  result  of  the  cutting 

the  planting  of  lands  acquired  by  the  State  is  not  to  give  him  a  future  forest  made  up  of 

which  can  be  used  most  profitably  for  grow-  valueless   trees.      He   therefore   studies    the 

ing  trees,  and  the  purchase  of  wooded  or  relative  reproductive  powers  of  the  different 

cut-over  lands  by  the  State,  or  lands  adapted  species,  their  ability  to  fight  with  each  other 

to  tree  planting,  to  form  permanent  forest  for  standing  room,  and  the  length  of  time 

reserves  under  conservative  management  for  that  each  will  require  to  reach  merchantable 

future  timber  supply.  size.    Then  he  decides  what  is  the  best  that 

Although  assistance  is  given  wherever  pos-  he  can  make  Nature  do  for  him  under  the 

sible  to  States  which  already  have  foresters  circumstances  and  goes  ahead, 
or  well-organized  forestry  bureaus,  such,  for        Silviculture, — the     science     of     growing 
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trees, — IS  still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  view  to  getting  forestry  applied  on  the  prop- 

Thc  forests  of  Europe  have  been  so  long  erty  of  individuals. 

under  management  that  full  data  arc  avail-  ^^„„«..«,,  „,,  «,,,„  .^.^»o 

.1      X        J      'J'           II   *L               *•          •         1      J  FORESTRY    BY    THE    STATES 

able  tot  decidmg  all  the  questions  involved. 

One  of  the  fundamental  tasks  of  national  The  work  of  the  States  in  forest  conserva- 

forest  administration  is  to  gather  these  data  tion  consists  of:  (i)  Organized  fire  protcc- 

for  our  own  country.    Already  enough  has  tion;    {2)    establishment    of    State   forests, 

been   done  in  this  direction   to  enable  the  especially  at  the  headwaters  of  rivers,  and 

Forest  Service  to  cut  timber  with  confidence  {3)  promotion  of  forestry  through  assistance 

that   the  results  will  be  good.     Doubtless  to  private  owners  through  reasonable  taxa- 

these  results  will  gradually  reveal  ways  in  tion  and  education. 

which  great  improvement  can  be  made,  and  For  a  long  time  there  have  been  in  many 
it  will  be  many  years  before  forestry  can  States  laws  regarding  the  setting  of  forest 
reach  the  point  at  which  our  practice  will  fires.  These  laws  have  been  ineffective,  be- 
come up  to  the  best  standards  of  older  coun-  cause  thereJM^^c^n  no  public  sentiment 
tries.  If  the  Government  is  to  handle  its  behind  thtt^^^^V^adequate  organization  to 
own  forests,  set  aside  for  permanent  useful-  enforce  ^"1^^^^ 

ness,  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  In  recent^Mlv  there  has  been  a  distinct 
them  for  the  public,  investigation  and  experi-  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  States  in  legis- 
ment  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  administra-  lation  looking  to  systematic  fire  protection, 
tion.  The  forester  faces  a  danger  peculiar  Through  good  laws,  properly  enforced, 
to  his  profession.  If  he  makes  a  mistake  many  causes  of  fire  may  be  eliminated.  Care- 
through  lack  of  knowledge  it  may  be  many  lessness  in  the  use  of  fires  in  clearing  land, 
years  before  he, — or  his  successor, — finds  it  in  burning  brush,  in  leaving  camp-fires,  in 
out.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor-  smoking,  etc.,  may  be  largely  stopped.  Most 
tance  to  start  right.  In  this  field,  as  in  all  ^res  from  locomotives,  saw-mills,  and  don- 
others,  man  reaps  what  he  sows ;  but  not  un-  key-engines  are  not  necessary,  because  there 
til  a  long  time  afterwards.  Foresight  is  are  practical  appliances  to  picvent  the  escape 
therefore  called  for  to  an  extraordinary  de-  of  sparks  from  engines.  When  railroad  fires 
gree.  If  the  scientific  investigation  of  forest  occur  it  is  usually  because  the  best  appliances 
problems  is  not  prosecuted  vigorously  and  are  not  used  or  are  not  properly  used, 
with  the  highest  intelligence  the  interests  of  Adequate  forest  protection  is,  however, 
the  public  will  suffer.  impossible  without  'an  organization  to  en- 
««e,<.*.<T^T^  .>»T^f^^«  «rx»«<»*.<»«,  force  the  laws  and  to  guard  against  fires. 

ASSISTING   PRIVATE   FORESTRY  j             j.        j^        ..li'i_                -j/? 

Laws  designed  to  establish  organized  nre 
Investigations  by  the  Government  arc  protection  have  been  enacted  in  the  follow- 
needed  on  behalf  of  private  forestry  quite  as  ing  twenty-four  States:  California,  Connecti- 
much  as  on  behalf  of  national  forest  admin-  cut,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
istration.  The  country  cannot  afford  to  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
wait  while  its  forests  vanish  until  profession-  nesota,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
al  foresters  in  private  employ  have  become  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
numerous  enough  and  have  learned  enough  sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
to  build  up  the  science  needed.  A  broad  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
and  difficult  field  is  created  by  the  diverse  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin, 
forest  conditions  of  different  parts  of  our  As  a  rule  these  States  have  a  system  of 
great  country.  Without  the  work  already  local  fire  wardens  appointed  by  the  counties 
done  by  the  Government  forestry  in  the  or  towns.  Their  duty  is  to  repair  to  any 
United  States  would  not  be  much  farther  fire  in  their  respective  destricts  and  extin- 
along  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  guish  it.  Usually  the  wardens  have  the 
Forestry  cannot  be  imported.  It  must  be,  power  of  arrest  for  forest  misdemeanors  and 
home-grown  to  have  any  practical  value,  may  impress  help  for  fighting  fires.  The 
All  the  work  that  the  Forest  Service  has  organization  of  the  fire  wardens  varies  con- 
done in  assisting  private  owners  to  apply  siderably  in  different  States.  In  some  there 
forestry  to  their  holdings, — and  it  was  doing  is  a  regular  department  of  forestry  headed 
this  widely  and  vigorously  for  some  years  by  a  State  forester,  who  has,  among  other 
before  the  national  forest  work  amounted  to  duties,  supervision  over  the  fire  wardens. 
anything, — has  been  conducted  with  a  view  In  other  States  this  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
to  gathering  knowledge  as  well  as  with  a  chief  fire   warden.    Forest   Commission,   or 
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Fish  and  Game  Commission.    The  best  re-  of  taxation  is  being  studied  by  a  number  of 

suits  are  obtained  by  having  a  technically  States  and   by   the   National   Government, 

trained   State  forester,  who  will   not  only  but  as  yet  little  progress  has  been   made 

direct  the  work  of  the  fire  •wardens,  but  toward  a  uniform  and  sane  system.    In  the 

have  supervision  of  all  other  forestry  inter-  long  run  the  present  S3rstem  of  taxation,  if 

ests  in  the  State.  continued,  will  contribute  directly  to  forest 

One  of  the  chief  defects  in  most  of  the  destruction, 
fire  protective  systems  is  that  they  provide       The  States  should  help  private  owners, 

only  for  fighting  fires,  but  do  not  provide  for  not  only  by  aid  in  fire  protection  and  reason- 

a  systematic  watching  of  the  forests  to  pre-  able  taxation,  but  by  advice  given  through 

vent  fires  from  starting.    The  idea  of  a  sys-  the  State  forester  as  to  the  best  practical 

tcmatic  patrol  has  recently  been  introduced  methods  of  forestry.    There  is  a  large  work 

in  a  number  of  States.     The  new  fire  law  which  can  be  accomplished  by  the  States  in 

of  New  York  makes  provision  for  patrol  of  general  educational  work  in  forestry  and  in 

the  forests,  and  it  has  already  proved  sue-  scientific    research    and    experiment      This 

cessful.  V.-HT  ':  work  locally  applied  would  be  along  much 

The  most  serious  handicap  in  fire  protec-  the  same  lines  as  is  conducted  in  a  broader 

tion  and  in  other  State  work  In  forestry  has  way  by  the  Government, 
been  the  inadequacy  of  appropriations.    Sue-       The    foregoing   are   the  first   and    most 

cess  in  fire  protection  can  only  be  secured  by  urgent  duties  of  the  States  in  forest  conserva- 

close   organization   and   supervision    of   the  tion.     Public  expenditure  will  be  required, 

force  of  fire  wardens.     This  has  been  pre-  and  in  many  States  the  amount  needed  will 

vented  in  most  States  by  lack  of  funds.    For  be  considerable. 

this  reason  the  results  have  often  been  poor       Private  forestry  is  progressing  slowly.    It 

compared  with  what  might  be  secured  with  is  being  practiced  in  a  small  way  by  many 

reasonable  further  expenditures.  companies  and  individuals.     Timber  values 

Another  important  feature  of  State  for-  are  still  too  small  to  encourage  large  invest- 

estry  is  the  establishment  of  State  forests,  ments  in  tree  planting  and  other  measures  of 

Their  objects   are  to  protect  areas  which  silviculture.     Private  owners  are,  however, 

should  be  kept  under  forest  cover  for  the  becoming  interested  and  in  many  cases  are 

regulation  of  stream  flow  and  prevention  of  studying  where  they  can  improve  the  pres- 

erosion,  to  furnish  a  demonstration  in  forest  ent  methods.    They  will,  however,  be  handi- 

management  for  private  owners,  and  to  pro-  capped   in   their  efforts  until   they   receive 

vide   an   assured   supply  of   timber.     New  proper  help  from  States  in  fire  protection  and 

York  takes  the  lead  in  acreage  of  State  for-  other  ways. 

ests.    Its  reservations  aggregate  over  one  and       Forest  conservation  is  a  public  necessity, 

one-half  million  acres,  and  the  policy  is  to  The  protection  of  stream  flow,  the  preven- 

increase  the  area  very  largely.     The  State  tion  of  erosion,  and  provision  of  a  permanent 

has  a  vigorous  State  Commission  and  com-  supply  of  forest  products  are  required   for 

petent  force  of  foresters.    Pennsylvania  fol-  the  public  welfare.    It  is  the  National  Gov- 

lows,  with  a  reservation  of  nearly  a  million  cmment  and   the  States  which   must   take 

acres.     Other  States  that  have  started  the  the  lead.     There  is  a  responsibility  on  the 

policy  of  acquiring  State  forests  are  Cali-  part  of  forest  owners  to  use  every  practicable 

fornia,     Colorado,     Connecticut,     Indiana,  means  to  prevent  waste  and  to  conserve  the 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min-  productivity  of  the  forests,  and  avoid  such  a 

nesota.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ten-  management  of  their  property  as  would  re- 

nessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.    The  total  suit   in    injury   to   others.      On    the   other 

area  of  State  forests  now  approximates  two  hand,  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  fu- 

and  three-quarter  million  acres.  ture  and  securing  other  public  benefits  must 

A  further  duty  of  the  States  is  to  enact  be  shared  by  the  States  and  the  National 

reasonable  laws  of  taxation.     The  problem  Government. 
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npHE  LIoyd-Gcorgc  program  of  public  from  that  day  to  this.  But  for  interest 
■*•  finance,  whose  promulgation  a  year  charges  imposed  by  Campcrdown  and  Tra- 
ago  precipitated  the  most  remarkable  fiscal  falgar  and  Waterloo,  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
controversy  in  the  history  of  modern  Eng-  would  have  had  ample  means  a  year  ago  for 
land,  was  the  logical  outcome  of  a  situation  the  paying  of  pensions  to  the  aged  and  the 
which  has  long  been  in  process  of  develop-  building  of  new  Dreadnoughts  without  the 
ment.  Speaking  broadly,  it  was  during  Eng-  necessity  of  additional  taxation  at  all. 
land^  twenty-mo-ycar  contest  with  republi-  startling  increase  in  national 
can  France  and  with  Napoleon  that  the  na-  irvovxTiM'rTTi.vc 
tion  was  started  upon  the  career  of  indebted-  expenditures 
ness,  public  expenditure,  and  augmented  British  fiscal  history  since  181 5  falls  into 
taxation  which  has  led  straight  to  the  fiscal  two  principal  periods,  divided  roughly  by 
complications  of  the  present  day.  the  year  1890.  The  first  was  distinctively 
The  struggle  with  the  French  was  easily  an  era  of  retrenchment  and  reform;  the 
the  costliest  of  all  modern  wars.  Upon  it  second  has  been  that  of  enormously  increased 
Great  Britain  expended  the  sum  of  £831,-  expenditure,  augmented  indebtedness,  and 
500,000  ($4,157,500,000), — very  much  fresh  taxation.  Between  1815  and  1885 
more  than  the  aggregate  outlay  of  the  na-  the  transactions  of  the  Exchequer  were  on 
tion  upon  all  other  wars  in  which  it  has  a  scale  far  surpassing  anything  known  prior 
had  a  part  since  the  times  of  Oliver  Crom-  to  the  French  wars,  but  compared  with 
well.  The  consequence  was  threefold.  In  those  with  which  the  Englishman  of  to-day 
the  first  place,  the  national  debt,  which  in  is  familiar  they  appear  petty  enough.  Ex- 
1792  stood  at  £237,000,000,  was  augmented  cept  during  the  Crimean  War,  the  largest 
by  upwards  of  £622,000,000.  In  the  sec-  item  handled  was  regularly  the  interest  on 
ond  place,  there  was  a  great  leap  upward  the  public  debt.  As  late  as  1841,  at  the  ae- 
on the  part  of  ordinary,  recurring  expendi-  cession  of  the  ministry  of  Robert  Peel,  the 
tures.  After  181 5  the  army  and  navy  called  aggregate  national  expenditure  was  but 
for  an  outlay  of  from  three  to  four  times  the  £53,750,000  ($268,750,000).  Under  Glad- 
amounts  allocated  to  these  services  in  Pitt's  stone's  tenure  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1853,  it 
frugal  budgets  prior  to  the  war;  while  the  was  £55,500,000.  Eighteen  years  later, 
annual  interest  charge  upon  the  debt  had  during  Gladstone's  first  premiership,  it  was 
come  to  be  no  less  than  £32,000,000,  or  up-  £69,500,000,  and  in  1880-81  it  stood  at 
wards  of  twice  the  total  public  expenditure  £80,900,000,  or  not  much  over  half  what 
for  all  purposes  in  1792.  A  third  conse-  it  is  to-day.  During  this  period  the  outlay 
quence  of  the  war  outlay  was  the  piling  up  upon  the  army  and  navy  grew  but  slowly., 
of  taxation  beyond  all  precedent,  so  that  a  In  1841  the  cost  of  both  was  only  £i5»500,- 
yield  of  £19,260,000  in  1792  had  been  000,  and  until  the  eighties  the  military  out- 
raised,  by  1815,  to  £74,500,000.  And  al-  lay  rarely  exceeded  fifteen  millions  and  the 
though  after  the  restoration  of  peace  there  naval  ten. 

was  some  remission  of  taxation,  so  that  by  In  the  period  covered  principally  by  the 
18 1 8  the  yield  had  been  reduced  to  £59,500,-  two  Salisbury  ministries  of  1886-92  and 
000,  far  the  larger  part  of  the  burden  im-  1895- 1900  there  came  a  profound  change, 
posed  by  the  costs  of  the  French  wars  has  in  the  direction,  chiefly,  of  a  very  great  in- 
been  carried  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  realm  crease  of  national  expenditure,  entailing  not 
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only  a  checking  of  reform  but  the  adoption  where  more  striking  illustration  than   that 

of  radical,  and  sometimes  questionable,  poli-  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  British  strug- 

cies    respecting    taxation    and    the    national  gle  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.    When, 

debt     In    1 880-81    the  public  outlay   was  on  October  20,   1899,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 

£80,900,000;  in  1885-86  it  was  £88,773,-  Beach  presented  to  Parliament  his  first  esti- 

000;  by  1893-94  it  had  risen  to  £91,303,-  mate  for  this  war,  the  Government  proposed 

000;  by  1895-96,  to  £97,764,000;  in  1896-  to  conclude  the  contest  within  four  months 

97,  for  the  first  time  in  an  era  of  peace,  it  with  an  army  of  50,000  men  and  at  a  cost 

passed   the   hundred-million   mark;   and    in  not  to  exceed  £10,000,000.    As  a  matter  of 

1898-99,  on  the  eve  of  the  Boer  War,  it  fact,  the  war  occupied  two  years  and  a  half; 

stood  at  £108,150,000.  it  brought  into  service  250,000  British  sol- 
diers; and  it  cost  the  nation  an  aggregate 

EFFECT  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  MILITARISM  ^^  ^^^  ^^  £2,2,000.000.  exdusivc  of  in- 

The   foremost  factor  in  this  remarkable  terest  charges,  pensions,  and  an  increase  of 

record  was  the  rapid  growth  of  outlays  on  "  ordinary  "   expenditure   directly   traceable 

the  army  and  navy  consequent  upon  a  re-  to  the  war  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  well 

vival  of  imperialism.    The  increase  upon  the  above  £250,000,000  ($1,250,000,000). 

army  was  comparatively  slow,  the  total  mili-  The  annual  outlay  was  far  in  excess  of 

tary  outlay  being,  in  1879-80,  £15,025,000;  that  upon  any  other  war  in  which  the  Eng- 

in  1884-85,  £18,600,000;  in  1894-95,  only  lish  people  has  at  any  time  been  engaged. 

£17*899,000;  and  in  1898-99,  £20,815,000.  All  the  circiunstances  attending  the  contest 

With  the  navy  it  was  otherwise.     During  conspired  to  make  it  an  expensive  one,  but 

the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  when  France  the  necessary   costs  were   enormously   aug- 

was   England's   principal   continental   rival,  mented  by  the  laxity  and  incompetence  of 

the  customary  British  policy  had  been   to  the  War  Office  and  of  officials  in  the  theater 

maintain  a  naval  establishment  50  per  cent,  of  hostilities.    The  means  of  carrying  on  the 

more   powerful    than   that  of   the   French,  war  were  obtained  from  three  sources.    The 

Until  1885  the  vote  for  the  navy  was  regu-  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  1900-02 

larly  much  smaller  than  that  for  the  army,  yielded  £9,288,000;  increased  taxation, — on 

Then  came  a  change.     In  1884-85  a  series  tea,  tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  sugar,  coal,  glu- 

of  bold  strokes  devised  by  Bismarck  brought  cose,  corn,  and  flour,  with  an  addition  of  7d. 

to  the  German  Empire  a  colonial  dominion  in  the  pound  on  incomes, — produced  £53,-' 

comprising  an  area  of  a  million  square  miles  208,000;  while  borrowing, — in  the  form  of 

and  a  population  of  ten  to  twelve  millions,  treasury    bills.    Exchequer    bonds,    consols, 

The  realization  that  Germany,  not  content  and    a    National    War    Loan, — aggregated 

with  her  marvelous  industrial  development,  £150,173,000,  or  more  than  71  per  cent,  of 

proposed  to  attain  the  status  of  a  great  colo-  the  total. 

nial  and  naval  power  imparted  to  British  im-  The  consequence  was  serious.  The  na- 
perial  policy  a  stiniulus  whose  effect  was  im-  tional  debt  was  increased  by  £159,000,000, 
mediately  apparent.  The  two-power  naval  so  that  in  1906  it  stood  at  £789,000,000. 
standard  was  instituted  and  expenditures  Upon  the  nation  had  been  imposed  a  bur- 
upon  the  Admiralty  began  to  soar.  In  den  of  fresh  taxation  amounting  to  upwards 
1885-86  the  outlay  went  beyond  thirteen  of  £35,000,000  a  year.  The  price  of  con- 
millions.  In  1888-89  it  all  but  reached  sols,  already  falling  before  the  war,  under- 
seventeen  millions;  in  1895-96  it  was  £19,-  went  a  great  slump.  Worst  of  all,  there 
724,000;  in  1897-98,  £24,068,000;  and  in  came  an  enormous  increase  in  national  cx- 
1898-99,  £26,000,000.  In  the  space,  there-  penditure  which,  though  following  in  direct 
fore,  of  thirteen  years  the  cost  of  the  navy  line  the  development  of  fiscal  extravagance 
•was  practically  doubled,  and  since  1895  the  since  1890,  was  occasioned  at  least  in  part 
outlay  upon  the  naval  establishment  has  by  the  war.  In  1898-99,  the  last  normal 
regularly  exceeded  that  *upon  the  army.  year  before  the  war,  the  total  outlay  of  the 

THE  BOER  WAR  Exchequer   was   £,o8, 1 50,000.      InjSgo- 

1900    the    ordinary    recurring   expenditure, 

"  War,"  declared  Gladstone  upon  one  oc-  quite  apart  from  the  direct  costs  of  the  war, 

casion,  "suspends  ipso  facto  every  rule  of  was    £110,722,000;    in    1900-01,    it    was 

public  thrift  and  tends  to  sap  honesty  itself  £116,355,000;  in    1901-02,  £125,792,000; 

in  the  use  of  public  treasure."    Of  the  cssen-  in  1902-03,  £136,483,000;  in  1903-4,  £140,- 

tial  truth  of  this  assertion  one  will  find  no-  966,000;  in  1904-05,  £141,406,000;  and  in 
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1905-06,  the  last  year  of  the  Unionist  ad-  far  as  conditions  have  permitted.  Address- 
ministration,  it  was  £142,032,000.  The  ing  themselves  resolutely  to  the  task  of  debt 
war  period  added  between  four  and  five  mil-  redemption,  they  have  reversed  the  Unionist 
lions  to  the  interest  on  the  fixed  and  floating  policy  of  diverting  sums  from  the  Sinking 
debt  and  over  four  times  that  amount  to  the  Fund  to  pay  for  unproductive  *'  works  " 
cost  of  armaments.  (public  buildings,  barracks,  etc.)  ;  they  have 
Upon  the  restoration  of  peace  there  was  a  refused  to  borrow,  even  for  the  maintenance 
widespread  and  insistent  demand  for  the  re-  of  the  navy;  and  in  four  years  they  have 
mission  of  taxation,  and  in  the  budget  pre-  contrived  to  redeem,  out  of  the  returns  of 
sented  by  Mr.  Ritchie  on  April  23,  1903,  taxation,  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of 
a  good  beginning  in  this  direction  was  made,  nearly  forty-seven  millions,  effecting  an  an- 
The  lowering  of  the  income  tax  from  the  nual  interest  saving  of  a  million  and  a 
war  rate  of  is.  3d.  to  iid.,  together  with  a  quarter. 

series  of  repeals  and  reductions  of  duties,  With  respect  to  the  public  expenditures 
struck  off  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  mil-  results  have  been  less  auspicious.  After  a 
lions.  Unfortunately  the  Government  did  slight  dropping  back  in  1906-07  the  succes- 
not  find  itself  in  a  position  to  continue  the  sive  Liberal  budgets  have  stipulated  expend:- 
program.  In  1904  Mr.  Ritchie's  successor  tures  considerably  in  excess  of  the  Unionist 
reimposed  imposts  to  the  extent  of  nearly  outlays  prior  to  1906.  The  climax  has  come 
five  millions  and,  beyond  a  reduction  of  the  in  the  memorable  budget  of  1909-10,  which, 
tea  duty  from  8d.  to  6d.,  no  relief  was  forth-  in  its  original  form,  provided  for  an  ex- 
coming  in  1905.  Such  a  record,  in  an  era  penditure  of  £165,000,000, — almost  twenty- 
when  trade  was  depressed,  unemployment  five  millions  in  excess  of  the  sum  carried  by 
rife,  pauperism  growing,  and  social  reform  the  last  budget  formulated  by  the  Balfour 
apparently  at  a  standstill,  had  an  exceedingly  administration.  The  Liberal  defense  is  three- 
bad  efiEect.  The  public  took  insufHcient  ac-  fold.  The  debt  is  being  paid  off  at  an  un- 
count  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  taxation  precedented  pace.  The  sentiment  of  the  na- 
imposed  between  1899  and  1903  had  been  in-  tion  has  compelled  vaster  outlays  upon  the 
dependent  of  the  war  and  had  not  been  in-  navy  than  were  dreamed  of  even  half  a 
tended  to  be  repealed  upon  the  establish-  decade  ago.  And  the  inauguration  of  the 
ment  of  peace.  Still,  the  Government's  ex-  program  of  social  reform,  to  which  the  Lib- 
hibition  of  prodigality  very  justly  alienated  erals  are  thoroughly  committed  and  to  which 
the  great  taxpaying  middle  classes  and  the  the  Unionists  are  clearly  not  averse,  has 
upshot  was  the  overwhelming  triumph,  in  meant  inevitably  the  swelling  of  the  budget 
the  elections  of  January,  1906,  of  the  but  by  items  hitherto  wholly  imknown,  the  most 
lately  demoralized  Liberal  party.  notable  as  yet   being  the  old   age   pension 

THE    LIBERALS'    ATTEMPT    AT  ^^""^  °'   '^^^  «^^'"2  V!^"'  ''^^^'^\ 

RETRENCHMENT  ^^  ^^?"  miUions  a  ycar,  but,  by  universal 

admission,  certain  to  involve  eventually  an 

The     Campbell-Bannerman     government  outlay  of    from   two    to    three   times   that 

came  into  power  with  a  clear  mandate  from  amount. 

the  nation  to  do  certain  things.     High  in  By  all  odds  the  biggest  task  with  which 

the  list  stood  (i)  the  halting  of  public  ex-  it  has  fallen  to  the  Liberal  administrations 

travagance  and  the  efiEecting  of  substantial  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  As- 

retrenchment'in  national  expenditures;  (2)  quith  to  wrestle  has  been  the  readjustment 

the  remission  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  of  the  public  revenues.     Obligated,  on  the 

twenty-four     millions    of     Unionist     taxa-  one  hand,   by   the   most  explicit  campaign 

tion  still  on  the  statute  books;  (3)  the  reform  pledges  to  remit  Unionist   taxes,  yet  con- 

.of  the  discredited  army;  (4)  the  undertak-  fronted,  on  the  other,  by  fast  growing  ex- 

ing  of  an  elaborate  program  of  social  im-  penditures,  the  Government  has  found  itself 

provement,  comprising  old  age  pensions,  the  in    an    increasingly    embarrassing    position, 

relieving  of  unemployment,  the  overhauling  With  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  experi- 

of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  liberation  of  ence    two    fundamental    convictions    were 

education  from  ecclesiastical  entanglements;  gradually  evolved:  (i)  that  the  redemption 

and    (5)    the   unequivocal   maintenance   of  of  the  debt  and  the  growth  of  outlays  upon 

free  trade.  armaments  and  social  reform  mean  inevit- 

During  their  four-year  tenure  of  office  the  ably   that   the   aggregate   yield   of   taxation 

Liberals  have  carried  out  this  program,  in  so  must  be  steadily  increased,  and  (2)  that  pub- 
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lie  justice  absolutely  requires  a  redistribution  was  so  to  regenerate  the  fiscal  S3rstem  that, 

of  the  burdens  hitherto  imposed  upon  the  with  never  a  resort  to  the  tempting  conti- 

tax-paying  population  of  the  kingdom.  nental  expedient  of  borrowing,  and  without 

Between    1906  and    1909  an  honest  at-  an    appreciable   slackening  of   the   page   at 

tempt  was  made  to  redeem  campaign  prom-  which  the  nation  in  recent  years  has  been  dis- 

ises.     The  duty  of  a  shilling  per  ton  on  encumbering    itself    of    indebtedness,    there 

exports  of  coal  was.  removed,  the  tea  duty  should  yet  be  available  at  all  times  a  public 

was  lowered  by  a  penny,  the  sugar  duty  was  revenue  whose  expansion  might  be  depended 

reduced  by  half,  the  registration  fee  of  a  upon  to  parallel  the  growth  of  the  national 

shilling  per  quarter  upon   imported  grains  outgo.     That  this  meant  fresh  taxation,  in 

and  flour  was  remitted,  and  a  substantial  some  form,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  there  was 

reduction  was  made  in  the  tax  upon  earned  nobody,  in  Government  or  Opposition,  to 

incomes  under  £20po.     The  total  of  these  deny.                                                             * 

remissions  reached  something  like  ten  mil-  The  resources  of  the  British  Exchequer 

lions.    In  1907  a  step  was  taken  toward  an  fall  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  are 

increased  taxation  of  wealth  by  the  levy  of  or  are  not  derived  from  taxation.  The  aggre- 

a  graduated  death  duty  on  estates  of  £150,-  gate  receipts  in  1908-09  were  £151,578,300. 

000  and  upwards.    The  yield,  however,  was  Of  this  amount  £127,550,000,  or  approxi- 

but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  the  necessity  mately  84  per  cent.,  arose  from  taxation; 

of  heroic   measures   grew   constantly  more  the  remaining  twenty-four  millions  were  the 

apparent.  product  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services, 

r«,-»  ,,^<.,T^  r>»rv»^»  »,T,x^«^  crown  lands,  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  a  va- 

THE  LLOYD-CEORGE  BUDGET  .  ^       ^       .   '       »                rr»i                        ^    r 

riety  of  mmor  items.     The  aggregate  from 

At  last  there  came,  a  year  ago,  the  Lloyd-  taxation  was  distributed  among  the  seven 

George  budget.     The  cold  logic  which  lay  great  categories  of  British  imposts  as  foU 

behind  that  remarkable  document  was  sim-  lows:  customs,  £29,200,000;  property  and 

ply  that  more  revenue  must  be  had,  and  that,  income  tax,  £33,930,000;  estate  duties,  £18,- 

in  the  rebalancing  of  the  tax  burden,  what-  370,000;  house  duty,  £1,900,000;  and  land 

ever  is  lopped  off  at  one  point  must  more  tax,  £730,000.    As  taxes  upon  consumption, 

than  be  made  up  at  some  other.    A  record-  customs  and  excises  must  always  fall  with 

breaking  public  expenditure  of  £152,292,000  most  weight  upon  the  masses.    The  3rield  of 

during  the  year  just  closing  gave  promise  of  these  two  groups  of  imposts  in  1908-09  was 

being  succeeded  in  the  forthcoming  year  by  £62,850,000,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-half 

an  outlay  of  no  less  than  £165,500,000.    In  of  the  total  Exchequer  receipts  from  taxa- 

1908-09  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  had  tion.    The  burden  imposed  by  the  other  five 

aggregated  £151,578,300,  leaving  a  deficit  categories  was  borne  predominantly,  in  some 

of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million.    It  cases  exclusively,  by  the  well-to-do  and  the 

was  computed,  however,  that  on  the  basis  of  wealthy. 

existing  taxation  the  revenue  for  the  coming  For  the  meeting  of  the  impending  deficit 

year  was  not  likely  to  exceed  £148,390,000,  and,  at^the  same  time,  the  broadening  of  the 

which  meant  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  basis  of  public  revenue,  the  Lloyd-George 

a  shortage,  unprecedented  except  in  time  of  budget,  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 

war,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  on  April  29,  1909,  proposed  two  expedients, 

seventeen  millions.  The  first,  of  a  presumably  temporary  nature, 

Inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  expenditure  was  a  reduction  of  three  millions  in   the 

was  occasioned   principally  by   the   old-age  amount  customarily  deposited  every  year  in 

pension  system,  the  expansion  of  the  navy,  the  Sinking  Fund,  leaving  the  sum  to  be 

and  other  projects  broadly  concurred  in  by  allocated  to  the  service  of  the  debt  twenty- 

both  of  the  great  political  parties,  there  was  five  millions  instead  of  twenty-eight.     The 

only   the   slenderest    ground    for   supposing  second,  clearly  intended   to  be  permanent, 

that  the  national  outlay,  once  raised  to  the  comprised  a  series  of  far-reaching  modifica- 

prospective  level,  would  ever  again  fall  be-  tions  in  the  existing  tax  system  calculated  to 

low  it.     Rather  the  outlook  was  that  the  produce,  in  1909-10,  not  less  than  £12,000,- 

swift  rise  of  expenditures  would  go  on  and  000;   in    1910-11,   £16,195,000;   and   ulti- 

that  in  years  to  come  it  would  prove  pro-  mately,  £17,700,000.    Except  the  imposts  on 

ductive  of  other,  and  even  larger,  deficits,  land  values  and  on  petrol,  together  estimated 

The  immediate  need  was  to  provide  for  the  to   yield   less   than   a   million   pounds,    the 

seventeen  millions,  but  the  bigger  problem  budget   carried    no    taxes   whatever    which 
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were  absolutely  new.  Increases  of  existing  of  building  for  the  future  by  broadening  the 
imposts,  however,  were  many  and  large.  basis  of  productive  taxation,  but  also  of  im- 
The  changes  introduced  in  the  various  posing  upon  wealth, — the  landholding  class 
categories  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  in  particular, — a  larger  proportion  of  the  tax 
( I }  Customs, — an  increase  of  8d.  per  pound  burden  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  bear, 
on  tobacco  and  of  3s.  9d.  per  gallon  on  Contrary  to  Lord  Rosebery's  dictum  and 
potable  spirits,  with  a  new  duty  of  3d.  per  the  opinions  of  many  more  or  less  disinter- 
gallon  on  motor  spirits  (estimated  to  yield,  ested  people,  the  budget  is  not  revolutionary, 
in  all,  in  1909-10,  £2,640,000) ;  (2)  Ex-  It  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  funda- 
cise^spirit  duties  imposed  as  under  customs,  mental  lines  of  fiscal  development  during  the 
an  increase  on  motor-car  licenses,  and  a  past  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Prior  to  the 
higher  scale  of  duties  on  all  grades  of  liquor  break-down  of  the  protective  system  at  the 
licenses  (with  an  estimated  aggregate  yield  middle  of  the  last  century  British  public 
this  year  of  £2,760,000) ;  (3)  Estate  and  revenues  were  derived  almost  wholly  from 
death  duties, — ^an  increase  from  i  to  2  per  customs  and  excises,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
cent,  in  the  settlement  estate  duty,  together  indirect  taxes.  Since  about  1850,  however, 
with  a  sweeping  rearrangement  of  death  the  tendency  in  Britain,  as  in  most  other 
duties  so  that  the  rates  hitherto  prevailing  nations,  has  been  distinctly  toward  the  in- 
shall  be  applied  to  correspondingly  smaller  crease  of  imposts  which  are  direct  in  their 
estates  (to  yield  at  present  £2,850,000,  and  operation.  The  income  tax,  introduced  in 
eventually  £6,320,000) ;  (4)  Income  tax, —  England  by  Pitt  in  1797,  abolished  in  1816, 
the  tax  on  earned  incomes  up  to  £3000  to  and  revived  by  Peel  in  1842,  has  become  a 
continue  unchanged,  but  on  all  unearned  in-  cornerstone  of  the  fiscal  system,  yielding 
comes,  and  on  earned  incomes  of  more  than  more  than  any  other  single  source  of  revenue. 
£3000,  the  rate  to  be  raised  from  is.  to  is.  The  death  duties,  remodeled  in  the  nineties, 
2d.  in  the  pound;  also  a  graduated  super-  have  grown  steadily  in  importance,  and 
tax  of  6d.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  over  even  the  taxation  of  land,  while  involving, 
£5000  (to  yield  £3,500,000,  and  eventually  as  contemplated  in  the  budget,  a  funda- 
£6,300,000);  (5)  Land  taxes,— comprising  mental  shift  in  the  method  of  reckoning 
(a)  a  general  increment  value  duty  of  20  values,  is  in  itself  no  new  thing.  Without 
per  cent.,  payable  at  the  owner's  death  or  by  any  means  confining  his  projects  to  im- 
when,  by  sale  or  lease,  he  actually  realizes  posts  aimed  at  wealth,  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
the  unearned  increment,  (b)  a  10  per  cent,  has  proposed  what  amounts  simply  to  an  ad- 
reversion  duty  upon  any  benefit  accruing  to  vance,  albeit  a  big  one,  on  a  road  alont^ 
a  lessor  from  the  termination  of  a  lease,  (c)  which  the  nation  has  already  been  moving 
a  tax  of  IS.  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value  during  at  least  two  generations, 
of  undeveloped  land  (agricultural  land  The  social  aspects  of  the  Lloyd-George 
being  wholly  exempt),  and  (d)  a  similar  budget  have  already  been  presented  in  this 
duty  on  land  containing  minerals  (the  four  Review  (August,  1909) ;  likewise  an  ac- 
to  yield  but  £500,000  in  1909-10,  but  ulti-  count  of  the  spirited  national  elections  which 
mately  somewhat  more);  and  (6)  Stamp  the  fiscal  controversy  precipitated  (Febru- 
taxes,— comprising  duties  on  conveyances  or  ary,  1910).  The  financial  year  just  closing 
transfers  of  property,  on  securities  transfer-  has  been  the  most  remarkable  on  record, 
able  by  delivery,  and  on  contract  notes  (to  The  budget  was  presented  on  April  29. 
yield  at  present  £650,000,  and  subsequently  During  the  larger  part  of  the  ensuing  seven 
£1,450,000).  months  the  Finance  bill,  based  on  the  budget 

resolutions,  was  debated  in  the  Commons. 

THE    BUDGET   NOT  REVOLUTIONARY  ^.^^  ^^   p',^^   ^^^  j^^^,  ^^^^  ^„    ^^ 

Of  the  enormous  amount  expected  even-  vember  4,  by  a  vote  of  379  to  149.  Four  days 
tually  to  be  realized  from  the  budget's  im-  later  it  had  its  first  reading  in  the  Lords, 
posts,  practically  a  third  is  to  be  the  product  On  November  22  Lord  Lansdowne  finally 
of  the  new  estate  and  death  duties,  fully  a  moved  its  rejection,  "  until  it  has  been  sub- 
third  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  income  tax,  mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  " ; 
and,  leaving  out  of  account  the  liquor  duties,  and  on  November  30  the  rejection  was  car- 
which  fall  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  ried  by  a  majority  of  275.  Then  followed 
well-to-do,  customs  and  excises  are  to  play  the  dissolution  and  the"  ordering  of  new  elec- 
but  an  unimportant  part.  The  budget  was  tions.  In  the  meantime  the  finances  of  the 
framed  with  the  avowed  purpose,  not  merely  nation  were  in  an  anomalous  state.     The 
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resolutions  of  the  Commons  under  which,  as  position  of  the  Lloyd-George  proposals  to- 

has  long  been  customary  in  such  cases,  the  day  will  withdraw  them  permanently  from 

new  imposts  were  collected  in  anticipation  the  field  of  public  controversy., 
of   the   final   adoption   of  the  budget,   had  ^^^  ^^^^^  agitation 

failed  for  the  first  time  on  record  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  two        In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  inescap- 

houses.     Strictly  speaking,  the  imposts,  hav-  able   problem    of    tariff    reform.      On    the 

ing  fallen  short  of  legalization,   could   no  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  results  of 

longer  be  collected,  and  payers  of  the  re\'e-  the  recent  elections  afford   any  convincing 

nues  in  question  were  entitled  to  restitution,  evidence  of  the  alleged  conquest  of  the  nation 

The  native  good  sense  of  the  British  people,  by  the  protective  principle.    Still,  there  can 

however,  saved  the  day,  and  by  tacit  under-  be  no  question  that  in  the  years  that  lie  im- 

standing  the  imposts  continued  to  be  paid,  mediately  ahead  the  complicated  tariff  issue 

pending  the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  situ-  is  going  to  be  inextricably  intertwined  with 

ation.    Great  Britain  presents  therefore  the  every   phase  of  the  fiscal   problem   in   the 

interesting  spectacle  of  a  nation  which,  with  United  Kingdom.     The  position  which,  in 

no  legally  adopted  budget  at  all,  has  gone  general,  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 

through  an  entire  year  without  any  impair-  have  assumed  is  that  the  imposition  of  pro- 

ment   of   her  obligations   and   with   no   ill  tective  duties  would  not  merely  safeguard 

effects  upon  her  public  credit.  British  industry  against  foreign  competition 

The  adjustment  remained  to  be  made  by  but  would  produce  additional  revenue  ade- 

the    new    Parliament,    on   the   occasion    of  quate  to  meet  the  deficits  for  which  Mr. 

whose   opening,    February   21,    the   Speech  Lloyd-George  has  sought  to  make  provision 

from  the  Throne  called  attention  to  the  fact  through  the  taxation  of  wealth, 
that  while  the  expenditure  authorized  by  the 

last  Parliament  was  being  duly  incurred  the  ^"^  ^^"^^^  outlay 
revenue  required  to  meet  it  had  not  been  There  will  be  vexatious  questions,  too,  re- 
provided  by  the  imposition  of  taxation,  so  specting  public  expenditure.  The  Asquith 
that  '*  arrangements  must  be  made  at  the  government  has  started  the  nation  upon  a 
earliest  possible  moment  to  deal  with  the  gigantic  program  of  social  reform.  The  end 
financial  situation  thus  created."  Proposals,  no  one  can  foresee.  The  possibilities  of  cost 
it  was  also  announced,  were  to  be  laid  before  are  limitless.  No  less  insistent  are  the  rap- 
the  Lords  "  to  define  the  relations  between  idly  growing  demands  in  behalf  of  the  mili- 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  secure  the  tary  and  naval  establishments.  According 
imdivided  authority  of  the  House  of  Com-  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in 
mons  over  finance."  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Commons  last  April,  the  outlay  upon 
the  immediate  problems  are  ( i )  the  adoption  Dreadnoughts  alone  in  19 10- 11  will  be  £ii,- 
by  the  new  Parliament  of  a  retrospective  000,000,  and  in  191 1 -12  £12,000,000  as 
budget  for  1909-10  and  a  prospective  one  for  compared  with  £5,109,000  during  the  cur- 
1910-11,  and  (2)  an  unequivocal  definition  rent  year.  The  naval  estimates  for  1910-11, 
of  the  fiscal  prerogatives  hereafter  to  be  publ^ed  by  the  Admiralty  on  the  9th  of 
vested  in  the  lower  chamber.  the  past  month,  provide  for  an  expenditure 

Whatever  the  present  outcome,  Great  of  more  than  £40,000,000, — an  increase  of 
Britain's  future  promises  to  be  filled  with  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  over  that  of 
fiscal  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  the  1909-10.  That  the  armament  prospect  is 
issues  involved  in  the  Lloyd-George  budget  really  formidable  may  be  indicated  by  the 
will  not  be  easily  or  quickly  settled.  There  fact  that  the  London  Times  has  lately  ad- 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  Liberal  program,  vocated  in  all  seriousness  the  early  floating 
once  put  in  operation,  will  not  be  subjected  of  a  naval  loan, 
to  sweeping  revision,  or  be  discarded  alto-  ^„^  „..,„  ^ 
gethcr,  when  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  ^"^  "^^'^  «''  England 
shall  bring  into  power  the  elements  at  pres-  Other  questions,  of  a  more  technical  na- 
cnt  in  opposition.  There  is  no  nicer  ques-  ture,  are  impending.  One  of  them  is  the  re- 
tion  within  the  entire  range  of  practical  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Every 
statecraft  than  the  adjustment  of  fiscal  ob-  patriotic  Englishman  regards  the  Bank  as 
ligation  among  the  soaal  and  industrial  ele-  the  greatest  financial  institution  in  the 
ments  that  compose  a  great  nation,  and  one  worid.  In  some  respects  it  is  such.  But  it  falls 
is  not  to  imagine  that  any  conceivable  dis-  very  far  short  of  being  a  broadly  national 
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establishment  like  the  Bank  of  France  or  the  cept  banks  and  other  large  holders.     The 

Reichsbank  of  Germany.    It  is  not  so  demo-  prevailing  undemocratic  system  is  distinctly 

cratic  in  the  range  of  its  operations  as  the  disadvantageous,  and  some  day  it  will  have 

one,  or  so  directly  associated  with  public  to  be  modified. 

enterprise  as  the  other.     It   is  merely   a  ^^^  nation's  financial  strencjth 
private  mstitution,  with  some  public  ninc- 

tions.  It  has  established  very  few  branches.  If,  however,  the  problems  are  big,  the  re- 
Its  operations  are  hampered  by  Peel'*  regu-  sources  of  brain  and  brawn  and  purse  are 
lation  to  the  effect  that  for  all  notes  issued  seemingly  inexhaustible.  In  recent  years 
in  excess  of  the  authorized  circulation  the  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  foolish  talk 
bank  must  maintain  an  unimpaired  stock  of  about  the  supposed  decadence  of  Britain, 
gold.  Furthermore,  the  Governor,  whose  Not  a  few  Englishmen  have  themselves 
control  over  the  bank  is  of  the  most  far-  fallen  into  grave  doubts  on  the  subject.  As 
reaching  nature,  holds  office  for  but  two  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nation  never  possessed 
years,  and  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  con-  eleipents  of  strength  equal  to  those  of  to- 
tinuity  of  policy.  day.     A  population  of  twenty  millions  in 

_          „   _  1815  has  increased  to  one  of  forty-four  mil- 

COVERNMBNT   LOANS   NOT   POPULAR  jj^„^       j^     ^g^^     ^^^    „^^.^„.^    accumulated 

Still  another  subject  calling  for  attention  wealth  was  under  £3,000,000,000;  as  late 
is  the  conditions  under  which  the  British  as  1845  it  was  only  £4,000,000,000;  in 
debt  is  carried  by  the  investing  public  At  1882,  according  to  Mulhall,  it  was  £8,720,- 
the  close  of  1908  it  was  estimated  that  con-  000,000;  to-day  it  is  variously  estimated  at 
sols  representing  the  national  debt,  then  from  £12,000,000,000  to  £15,000,000,000. 
amoimting  to  £750,000,000,  were  held  by  The  yearly  addition  to  this  accumulated 
only  200,000  persons  (an  average  of  £3750  wealth  in  1815  was  £60,000,000;  to-day  it 
each),  whereas  the  French  debt  of  £1,000,-  is  £300,000,000,  or  six  times  as  much. 
000,000  was  held  by  4,000,000  persons  The  total  foreign  investment  of  British 
(averaging  £250  each).  British  consols  subjects,  almost  a  negligible  quantity  aliun- 
were,  and  still  are,  held  principally  in  large  4^  years  ago,  is  now  estimated  at  £2,700,- 
blocks  by  banks  and  other  corporations.  000,000,  upon  which  there  is  an  annual  in- 
Their  purchase  and  sale  are  ordinarily  come  of  not  less  than  £140,000,000.  Dur- 
prompted  by  circumstances  affecting  large  ing  the  past  six  3rears  the  placement  of  Brit- 
quantities  simultaneously,  with  the  inevitable  ish  capital  in  foreign  countries,  largely  sus- 
result  of  frequent  and  wide  fluctuation,  pended  during  the  previous  decade,  has  been 
France,  on  the  contrary,  has  wooed  sys-  resumed  on  a  stupendous  scale,  greatly  to  the 
tematically  the  small  investor.  Bonds  are  improvement  of  foreign  trade,  and  dis- 
issued  in  very  small  denominations  (as  low  tinctly  to  the  encouragement  of  public  and 
as  2  francs  in  case  of.  the  3  per  cent.  Per-  private  thrift.  At  least  a  hundred  millions 
petual  Rente) ;  certificates  of  stock  held  are  were  invested  abroad  in  1908,  and  approxi- 
in  all  cases  issued  to  the  holders,  and  divi-  mately  the  same  amount  in  1909.  These  are 
dends  are  paid  by  coupons  which  can  be  merely  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  evidences 
cashed  anywhere.  The  consequence  b  a  re-  of  the  financial  power  of  the  nation.  Of 
markable  stability  of -prices.  The  British  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  British  people  to 
Government  issues  no  certificate  to  the  stock-  support  a  government  twice  as  lavish  as  any 
holder,  and  transfers  of  stock  can  be  effected  yet  on  record  there  can  be  not  the  remotest 
only  by  personal  attendance  at  the  Bank  of  doubt.  Assuming  that  the  principles  of  rca- 
England  in  London  or  the  Bank  of  Ireland  sonable  economy  are  to  prevail,  the  one 
in  Dublin,  or  by  the  troublesome  and  ex-  towering  question  is  as  to  how  the  public 
pensive  method  of  power  of  attorney.  The  burden  may  best  be  adjusted  so  that  the  15 
fundamental  reason  why  British  consols  are  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  receives 
not  popular  with  the  masses,  as  the  French  50  per  cent,  of  the  national  income  and  pos- 
rente  unquestionably  is,  is  that  the  British  sesses  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
authorities  have  never  made  an  effort  to  ren-  aggregate  wealth  may  be  made  to  bear  its 
der  their  securities  attractive  to  anybody  ex-  just  share. 
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WANTED— AN   AMERICAN  JUSTINIAN 

THE  February  issue  of  the  law  magazine,  decisions  do  and  must  increase  with  bewilder- 

♦ko  n^^^^   n^^    :^  ...i.'riiiA  1^%  AmAmi^'infr  ing  rapidity,  while  courts    .    .    .    must  attempt 

the  Green  Bag,  is  unique  m  devoting  ^^^^recbncile  all  these,    .    .    .    Lawyers,  courts. 

Its  contents  entirely  to  one  subject.      1  his  Legislatures,  and  the  public  are  burdened  with 

subject,   of   the   highest   importance   to   the  the  effort  to  find  what  is  the  law  and  to  apply 

members  of  the  legal  profession  and    (did  it. 

they  but  know  it)  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  One  of  the  ablest  justices  of  the  Supreme 

importance   to   the   public  themselves,   is  a  G)urt  of  the  United  States  asserts: 

proposal  to  arrange  and  publish  an  American  g^^^  additional  day  of  judicial  duty  brings 

Corpus  Juris, — that  is,  a  complete  statement  to  me  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  absolute  neces- 

of  the  entire  body  of  American  law  on  the  sity  of  some  system  of  orderly  and  scientific 

lines  of  Justinian's  Pandects.    The  need  of  ^^^^^'j^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^''''^  "'''''  ""^  confused 

such  a  work  has  been  felt  through  more  than  ^^^^  ^"  ^*                   ,1,1 

a  century  of  our  history.     James  Wilson,  J^^&  Dillon  frankly  declares: 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  This  colossal  body  of  case-law  is  wholly  un- 

dependence  and  also  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  ?T>  ^^^.o^Vc"^  S'Z.  Zl'J^!l^^t. '«,;..'  m  ,>^ 

^^          r    t      r-r  '     t   o            i-«       ixL  infinite  details  of  this  mountainous  mass  in  its 

U)urt  of  the  United  btates,  himself  began  existing  shape,— bear  me  witness,  ye  who  hear 

the  "  Herculean  task,"  and  actually  assem-  me,— no  industry  can  master  and  no  memory 

bled  1702  statutes.     Referring  to  the  con-  retain. 

fused  mass  of  statutes,  as  they  then  existed,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  hinted 

he   characterized   them   as  "  crowded   witl\  above,  this  matter  is  just  as  vital  to  the  pub- 

muttifarious,  sometimes  with  heterogeneous  lie  as  to  the  lawyers;  for,  so  long  as  the 

and  disjointed  circumstances  and  materials,  latter  admit  their  inability  to  determine  what 

Hence  the  obscure,  and  confused,  and  em-  the  law  reially  is,  litigation  is  bound  to  be 

barrassed  periods  of  a  mile  with  which  the  needlessly  expensive  and  delays  unavoidable, 

statute  books   are    loaded    and    disgraced."  The    plan    for    the    preparation    of    the 

During  the  years  that  have  passed  since  Wil-  Corpus  Juris,  set  forth  in  the  Green  Bag,  is 

son's  day  our  case-law  has  multiplied  and  the  result  of  many  conferences  between  Dr. 

our  statute  law  has  increased  to  such  an  ex-  James  De  Witt  Andrews,  for  a  long  time 

tent  that  in  1910  a  former  president  of  the  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 

American  Bar  Association,  the  Hon.  Fred-  G)mmittee  on   Classification   of   the   Law? 

erick  W.   Lehmann,   of  St  Louis,  is  con-  Dean  George  W.  Kirch  way  of  the  Columbia 

strained  to  describe  the  situation  as  follows:  Law  School,  and  Lucien  Hugh  Alexander  of 

"  If  an  American  wishes  to  know  the  laws  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.    These  gentlemen  pro- 

his  country  he  must  turn  to  several  hundred  pose  to  "  block  out,  with  the  ablest  expert 

volumes  of  statutes,^  several  thousand  volumes  advice  obtainable,  the  entire  field  of  the  law 

of  reports  of  adjudicated  cases  and  almost  as         j^ ^   1     .^  1  L  *.^        x  ^1      •£    -.• 

many  more  volumes  of  text-books,  commenting  ^^^^^  *  logical  system  of  clarification,  so 

upon  and  expounding  the  statutes  and  the  cases  that  when  the  work  is  published  the  law  on 

...    but  the  rule  by  which  he  is  to  be  gov-  any  particular  point  may  be  readily  ascer- 

erned  in  any  transaction  is  somewhere  in  that  tained." 

confused  mass  of  legal  lore,  and  it  is  so  plain  *    k^«,j  ^r  *j,v««,    ^^4.  *^^-*.j:.,«,  ^^„^^ 

and  so  simple  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  »  e  does  .    A  board  of  editors,  not  exceeding  seven, 

not  find  it  or  does  not  understand  when  he  has  is  to  be  formed,  as  also  a  board  of  associate 

found  it"  editors.    The  former  would  have  final  con- 

Of   other   testimonies   to   the   imperative  trol  over  every  editorial  matter  about  which 

need  of  such  a  work  as  that  proposed,  the  differences  of  opinion  might  by  any  possi- 

Green  Bag  furnishes  a-plenty.    We  can  cite  bility  arise ;  and  the  latter  would  be  chiefly 

only  a  few.    Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  of  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  text.    For 

New  York,  says :  the  board  of  editors  men  like  the  late  James 

Statutes  are  enacted  by  thousands  each  year  Barr  Ames,  dean  of  Harvard  Law  SchooU 

in  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures.    Judicial  and  Prof.  John  Wigmore,  of  Chicago,  arc 
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suggested.  There  would  be  besides  an  ad-  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Corpus 
visory  council  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  Juris  can  be  produced  in  about  twenty  vol- 
the  strongest  men  in  the  profession,  both  on  umes  of  looo  pages  each,  and  that  the  cost 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  men  who  would  would  be  approximately  $600,000,  includ- 
not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  actual  ing  payments  to  the  various  boards  and  ex- 
work  of  authorship  or  editorship,  but  would  penses  of  printing  and  binding.  For  this 
give  the  producers  of  the  work  their  best  sum  5000  sets  of  the  work  could  be  placed 
advice  concerning  any  point  on  which  they  on  the  market  (less  500  for  review  pur- 
might  be  consulted.  But  a  further  board,  by  poses)  at  the  moderate  price  of  $7.50  per 
way  of  insuring  accuracy,  is  provided  for,  volume,  or  $150  per  set.  It  is  believed  that 
namely,  a  board  of  criticism,  to  be  composed  within  two  years  of  issue  the  4500  sets  would 
"of  at  least  100  and  perhaps  200  selected  be  sold  and  that  there  would  be  thereafter 
from  among  the  ablest  lawyers  on  the  bench,  a  steady  sale,  so  that  the  work  would  more 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  law  faculties."  than  pay  for  itself  and  leave  a  credit  balance. 


PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.  C— A  CITY  BUILT  TO  ORDER 

TpHE  city  of  Prince  Rupert,  in  British  Co-  It  is  owing  to  this  excellent  harbor  that 

^       lumbia,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  Prince  Rupert  came  into  existence.     When 

the  old  saying,  **  The  exception  proves  the  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

rule."     Usually  lines  of  railroad  are  con-  Railway  was  decided  upon,  this  harbor  was 

structed  in  order  to  provide  transportation  chosen  for  its  western  terminus,  a  city  with 

for  settled  districts  and  to  connect  populous  terminal  facilities  for  a  railway  and  wharves 

cities.     The  case  of  Prince  Rupert,  says  a  for  steamships    was  called    into  existence; 

writer  in  Canadian  Life  and  Resources,  otherwise  there  would  never  have  been  such 

is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  in  the  history  * /^^^  ^'"'"^  Rupert  on  the  map  of  Can- 

of  the  continent  of  this  course  of  development  ada.      l  he  town  site  covers  2O0O  acres,  of 

being  reversed ;  for  here,  instead  of  the  railway  which  not  a  yard  had  been  surveyed  four 

being  built  for  the  city,  the  city  is  being  created  years  ago.     To-day  there  is  already  a  popu- 

for  the  railway.     Prince  Rupert  possesses  the  u^-  ^  Jx  ^^^^^  ^^a  :-  ;-  «,^,„:.*«,  ^^^:au,      a 

unique  distinction  of  a  city  "  made  to  order."  Nation  of  4000,  smd  it  is  grow  ng  rapidly.    A 

The  promptness  and  thoroughness  with  which  dock  600  by  80  feet,  a  hospital,  a  schoolhouse 

the  order  is  bein^  filled  is  one  of  the  most  re-  to  cost  $30,ooo,  a  new  post-office,  and  other 

markable  industrial  facts  of  this  generation.  necessary  buildings  are  being  constructed  by 

Prince  Rupert  has  known  nothing  of  the  the  government.    Soon  a  new  steamship  line 

process  of  evolution  incidental  to  the  growth  to  the  Orient  is  to  be  inaugurated, 

of  most  cities.    In  the  ordinary  course  of  de-  Prince  Rupert  is  exceptionally  well  situ- 

velopment  the  hamlet  or  the  coast  settlement  ated  as  regards  the  natural  resources  of  the 

grows  into  a  village;  after  a  few  years  the  territory,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water, 

village  becomes  a  town ;  time  passes,  and  the  We  read : 

town  has  developed  into  a  city.     Prince  Ru-  Nearly  all  of  these  British  Columbia  waters 

pert  after  an  infancy  of  a  few  weeks  jumped  teem  with  commercial  fish,  for  which  there  are 

practically  into  manhood.     The  new  Cana-  ^»<^«  and  profitable  markets.    .    .    .    Some  of 

5.-««  ^:«^r  4.lio«.  ;*  V^i^^  k,.:u  i:-«  «k^,.«.  k«u  ^"^se  fisheries  close  to  Pnnce  Rupert  are  now 

dian  city  that  is  being  built  lies  about  half-  ^eing  operated.    For  instance,  12  miles  south  of 

way  between  Vancouver  and  Skagway,  and  the  new  city  is  the  Skeena  River,  one  of  the 

about  thirty  miles  south  of  Port  Simpson,  most   productive  salmon   rivers  in  the  world, 

on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  ^^^''^  approximately  200,000  cases  of  salmon 

are  put  up  each  cannmg  season,  exceeding  in 
Here  an  arm  of  the  sea  extends  well  inland,  value  $1,000,000,  these  canneries  giving  employ- 
encircling  what  is  known  as  Kaien  Island,  and  ment  to  at  least  5000  people.  Other  similar  in- 
shut  off  from  the  sweep  of  the  ocean  by  Digby  dustries  will  spring  up  along  the  coast.  The  basis 
Island.  Between  these  islands  lies  the  main  of  all  this  business  will  l^  Prince  Rupert,  and 
channel  of  the  land-locked  harbor.  The  inlet  upon  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
between  the  islands,  and  which  reaches  inland  Railway  the  products  of. these  fisheries  will  be 
beyond  them  for  a  considerable  distance,  forms  shipped  east  over  that  railway  from  Prince 
the  harbor  of  Prince  Rupert  .  .  .  The  en-  Rupert.  Whaling  is  another  industry  that  will 
tire  harbor  from  the  entrance  to  the  extreme  have  its  basis  here,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
end,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  is  entirely  free  from  more  whales  abound  and  have  been  taken  in 
rocks  or  obstructions  of  any  kind,  and  is  of  a  the  waters  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
sufficient  depth  to  afford  good  anchorage.  .    .    .    than  in  any  other  waters  of  the  world. 
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During  the  winter  whales  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  Dominion,  and  has  direct  connection  with 

of  the  harbor.    The  waters  of  this  part  of  the  every  center  of  Canadian  population  and  activity, 

coast  are  also  well  stocked  with  cod,  herring,  From  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific  will  come  and 

and  oolachan.  go  steamships  from  the  Old  World  of  Europe 

The  timber  industry  has  a  great  future  be-  J^"^  ^^  ^^'"  ^^^*^''  l""^^^  ^^  ^^-.^7"%  '    *   ; 

,         .     .       ,         .  .   r  "•"•&*;"»'    "  This  immense  work  of  Canadian  development 

fore    It   m    the   vicinity   of    Prince    Rupert,  ^ju  ^ake  of  Prince  Rupert  one  of  the  doorways 

Within  lOO  miles  radius  of  the  city  there  is  of  the  Dominion  through  which  will  flow  not 

much    good    spruce,    besides    hemlock    and  only  much  of  the  trade  of  Canada  but  a  large 

cedar.     Lumbering  operations  have  already  K„«  ci^S.^.'a'^.d  In'di^''  ""'  ^"""^'^  ""' 
begun,  and  a  large  sawmill  costing  $200,000 

has  been  installed.  And  to  this  remarkable  made-to-order  city 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  on  the  natural  re-  will  come  ships  from  the  East  and  from  the 

sources  of  the   district   that   the    future  of  West,  bringing  silks  and  rice  and  manufac- 

Princc  Rupert  will  depend.    As  the  Canadian  tured  products  and  building  material,  and  the 

writer  puts  it:  thousand  and  one  things  needed  in  a  young 

Down  to  the  wharves  of  Prince  Rupert,  jut-  city,  and  taking  away  lumber  of  which  it  is 

ting  out  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  estimated  there  is  enough  to  supply  twenty- 

SerTde  ?f%h??ot,ttnt 'Ss^\'tLe°shor:  ^ve  mills  with  all  the  logs  they  can  cut  and 

of  the  Atlantic,  which  traverses  the  whole  width  market  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 


FRENCH    CHARACTER    AND    THE    RECENT 

FLOODS 

f  JNDER  the  quaint  title,  **  A  Corner  mans,  English,  Slav,  Spaniards,  and  Italians, 
^  of  the  French  Soul,"  M.  Jean  Finot  — unite  to  vaunt  her  esprit  and  genius." 
contributes  to  La  i^^fi^  (Paris)  a  somewhat  Here  was  a  great  calamity  that  burst  upon 
remarkable  study  of  the  French  character  as  the  country,  deranging  its  life  and  profound- 
tested  by  the  trials  incident  to  the  recent  ly  stirring  its  conscience.  "  It  is  in  adversity 
floods.  The  article  is,  as  might  have  been  that  we  are  especially  able  to  judge  the 
expected,  laudatory  throughout;  and  the  worth  of  our  soul."  France  has  known  what 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  glowing  terms  in  it  is  to  be  immersed  literally  in  misfortune, 
which  it  is  couched  by  a  foreword  which  All  the  qualities  of  her  soul,  hidden  or  asleep, 
reads  as  follows:  have  awakened  with  a  surprising  force. 
.  .    .    ^       ^  ,       ^                        .,  And,  "  before  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  peo- 

to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Germany.    .    .    .  nature,  the  civilized  world  is  inclined  anew 

What  did  Europe  do?    Sadly  sunjrised,  indig-  to  respect  France  and  the  French." 
nant   or   indifferent,  but   always   inactive,   she        In  the  concert  of  universal  homage  there 

allowed  events  to  take  their  course.    But  an  in-  •    ^^^  ^  ^:«^u  ^.v^^^Jo^«.  «^*-i..  —  j  *«  u  ^«^ 

vincible  power  rose  on  the  horizon.    Redoubt-  '^  not  a  single  discordant  note    and      if  one 

able  and  imperceptible,  she  formed  numberless  may  allude,    writes  M.  Finot,     to  the  appre- 

battalions  and  breathed  into  them  a  power  of  ciations  which  were  especially  dear  to  France, 

heroic  resistance.     Where  there  was   nothing,  they  were  those  of  the  German  press."     It 

suddenly^^«je«^we«^so^d.e«^^^^^^^^  has  "comprehended  the  grandeur  and   the 

beneficent  and  all-powerful,  that  arrested  the  nobility  of  the  efforts  of  an  entire  country, 

march  of  the  enemy,  and  imposed  on  him,  with  It  has  done  more :  it  has  noticed  them  with 

admiration   for  the   conquered,  a  recoil   from  perfect  tact."     Max    Nordau's    remark    is 

in  the  case  of  r  ranee  of  a  triumph  of  organ- 
Much,  says  M.  Finot,  has  been  written  ization,  of  order,  and  of  love  for  one's  neigh- 
about  the  soul  of  France.  Her  adversaries  bor."  The  same  moralist's  opinion  in  die 
themselves  "  have  rendered  homage  to  her  Vossische  Zeitung  is  cited :  "  The  French 
secular  virtues.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  people  have  given  evidence  of  not  only  a  very 
country  in  the  world  of  which  the  acts  and  high  civilization  but  also  of  a  very  high 
achievements  are  more  admired  or  more  ex-  moral  worth.  Foreigners  have,  it  is  true, 
tolled.     The  writers  of  all  countries, — Gcr-  quitted  the  capital  in  danger;  but  there  is 
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probably  not  a  single  Parisian  who  could  be  laboring  classes ;  the  danger  of  epidemic,  the 

accused  of  similar  desertion."  disorganization  of  certain  essential  factors  in 

rw^^   r '        •     -  ^1     u                  J  J   u  ^  tnc  every-day  life  of  the  city, — such  as  the  un- 

llic  foreign  journals  have  rca)rdcd  but  derground  railways,  and  electric  installations,- 
few  of  the  acts  of  heroism  and  self-denial  on  there  is  one  great  source  of  consolation,  namely, 
the  part  of  the  Parisians,  old  and  young,  the  small  loss  of  human  life, 
great  and  small,  victims  and  witnesses,  worn-  This  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  negli- 
cn  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  leisured  gjble  when  compared  with,  for  instance,  the 
class.  Before  the  conunon  enemy  there  was  volcanic  eruption  of  Saint  Pierre  on  the 
no  longer  disunion.  To  the  many  dangers  island  of  Martinique  or  the  earthquake  at 
that  threatened  four  millions  of  persons  it  Messina.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  even  an 
was  necessary  to  oppose  a  program  bom  of  a  approximate  calculation  of  the  actual  money 
marriage  of  the  firm  will  of  government  loss  entailed  by  the  disaster.  At  the  same 
with  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  on  the  part  time,  M.  Lcroy-Beaulieu  holds  that  it  is 
of  the  whole  population.  Victor  Hugo  once  "  desirable  to  challenge  many  of  the  state- 
spoke  of  certain  days  when  "  every  citizen  ments  that  have  appeared  to  the  effect  that 
should  be  a  soldier  and  every  traveler  a  the  national  wealth  has  been  seriously  dimin- 
sailor."  During  the  days  of  the  recent  dis-  Jshed,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
aster  Paris  was  peopled  with  none  but  sol-  tract  large  public  loans  to  cover  the  expend  I- 
diers  and  sailors.  M.  Finot  narrates  some  of  turcs  involved."  Whereas  the  London  Times 
the  instances  of  heroism  when  the  flood  was  put  the  total  money  loss  at  a  milliard  of 
at  its  worst :  francs,  and  the  Financial  Times  at  750  mil- 
Here  some  poor  laborers  had  worked  all  day  Hon  francs,  the  Economist e  editor  considers 
at  the  barriers.  When  offered  compensation  for  that  a  half-milliard  is  nearer  the  correct  fig- 
the  day's  work  they  refused  the  money,  one  of  ^re.  "Thus,"  he  writes,  "the  calamity  is 
them  saymg:  It  is  for  sohdarity,  for  fellow-  ^  ^t  li  ^  ^  j  •  l  •  • 
ship."  There  a  mariner,  his  clothes  in  tatters,  ®"f  ^^  *^  ^P*^  a  great  and  rich  nation  is 
who  had  just  saved  in  his  boat  the  tenth  victim,  able  to  sustain  without  succumbing,  and 
Being  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  without  experiencing  a  prolonged  financial 
efforts,  he  replied :  "  It  is  my  part  to  save  men,  embarrassment." 
as  it  is  yours, — turning  to  a  young  woman  in 

tears,— to  weep.;'     A  servant  brings  her  petty  Reforesting  the  Republic 
savings,  amounting  to  forty  francs,  to  a  ruined 

family,  and  is  away  before  the  mother  of  the  There    is,    however,    another    preventive 

family  surrounded  by  her  little  children  can  measure,  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulicu  considers 

offer  her  thanks.     The  soldiers  were  not  con-  ^^  :^^^L«^-.  *.u  ^  u     j    ^                    -u      — .• 

tent  with  merely  doing  their  duty:  They  dis-  ^  important  that  he  devotes  a  separate  arti- 

tributed  their  rations  to  the  starving  children  clc  to  it;  and  this  is  nothing  less  than  the 

and  slipped  coins  into  the  hands  of  the  needy,  reforestation  of  France.     It  is  known  that 

In  the  homes  of  the  upper  classes  similar  ?^°^^  Gaul  was  in  great  Part  covered  with 

acts  of  self-sacrifice  were  to    be    witnessed.  *or<^ts  of  oak,  that  m  the  Middle  Ages  and 

Hotek  and  apartments  were  converted  into  ^^  *«  beginning  of  modern  times  the  wooded 

hospitals  and  refuged    Delicate  women  un-  f  ^?^  were  much  more  extensive  than  to-day. 

dertook  the  most  thankless  and  unpleasant  ^l  "^  <^culated  that  the  wooded  surface  for 

tasks,  evincing  a  self-abnegation,  a  coolness,  *^  ^'^^•^  ^*  France  at  the  present  time  is 

and  an  intelligence  that  were  simply  admi-  •^"^  *7  per  cent.,  which  is  much  too  little, 

rable.    Organizations  for  the  care  of  the  sick  representing  as  it  does  about  nine  millions  of 

and  the  needy  came  into  being  in  the  course  hectares.    That  this  reduction  of  the  wooded 

of  a  few  hours,  with  every  appliance  for  ^^^^  1^  ^^  ""V^  ^"^  aii   impoverishment  is 

carrying  out  the  work  entrusted  to  them.  generally  admitted;  and  that  m  consequence 

ot  this  deforestation  floods  have  become  more 

Lessons  of  the  Flood  frequent  and  more  disastrous  can  easily  be 

«,      .      Tj    .      .          1     ^u       1?            •  ^  demonstrated.     In  the  region  of  the  south 

To   the   Pans    journal,   the  /conomme  „f  p^,„„   ^^„^  inundations  are  most  frc- 

Pran^ats    of  which  he  .s  the  distinguished  ^^^^         ^j^,              ^    devastating. 

editor,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  contrib-  -„,^j^  «-^  ^'  ^^j  .u™  4.k-*.  u    -         •     i 

^  A          *       t     \     it                     ^u    1  woods  are  rare,  and  those  that  have  survived 

uted  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on  the  losses  ^^^  j„            condition.     Several  societies  of 

and  the  lessons  of  the  inundation.    He  says:  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^p  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^ 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  foresting  the  country,  which  is  not  without 

flood,  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  the  pro-  ^^^  difficulty  as  regards  the  rights  of  pri- 

prietors  of  cottages  and  the  petty  tradesmen  m  ^                       a^^l             ^       6^^*  p.. 

the  submerged  quarters,  many  of  whom  have  vatc  owners.     At  the  present  moment  a  bill 

lost  their  all;  the  loss  of  work  sustained  by  the  awaits  the  authorization  of  the  French  Par- 
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liament  for  the  creation  of  about  31,000  hec-  The  government  would  have  to  pay  for  the 

tares  of  new  forests ;  and  if  each  year  a  sim-  lands   obtained    from    private    owners,    but 

ilar  extension   were   made   in   about   thirty  the  expense,  according  to  M.  Leroy-Beau- 

years    it    would    be    easy    to    double    the  lieu,  need  not  exceed  six  millions  of  francs 

present     extent    of    the    domanial    forests,  annually. 


ARE  WE  LOSING  THE  USE  OF  OUR  HANDS  ? 


S 


IR  FREDERICK  TREVES  writes  in  working  simultaneously.     Lace-making  tells 

the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  an  the  same  story;  even  the  shoemaker,   who 

extremely  interesting  article  under  the  above  is    an    artist    in    his    way,    has    gone    the 

heading.     It  is  the  latest,  but  by  no  means  same  road: 

the  last,  palinode  sung  over  the  gradual  sub-       ^he  old  craftsman  may  mourn  the  loss  of  his 

jection  ot  man  to  the  machme.     More  and  finished  steel,  but  he  must  be  proud  to  think  that 

more  the  machine  encroaches  upon  the  do-  even  in  the  making  of  the  uppers  of  a  boot  it 

main  of  the  human,  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves  needs  some  sixteen  machines  to  do  what  was 

r.^:«i«.<.  ^..4.  ,.,;«.k  ^,,^K  .«»«.K^c  ••u-  ^^f^^*.  4.^  ^one  by  his  two  hands.    A  great  press  now  cuts 

points  out  with  much  pathos  the  extent  to  ^^^  ^^^  3^,^  pj^^.  ^^^^^  rollers  take  the  place 

which  the  supremacy  of  the  machine  is  lead-  of  the  lapstone.  Eyelet  holes  are  fashioned  at 
ing  to  the  decadence  of  the  race.  That  men  the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  minute.  Buttonholes 
have  no  longer  many  physical  qualities  which  ?^«  ^^^^  and  finished  by  one  machine,  while  the 
«.«..«  A^T^\^,^A  .'r.  fU^  «<>*«<.<»  ^^A  ^^^»:^  ^i  buttons  are  fastened  on  by  another.  A  final  en- 
were  developed  m  the  stress  and  strain  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ,i„,^3  together  with  a  stitch  the  two 

their  savage  life,  he  says,  is  admitted :  boots  of  a  finished  pair.    Here,  then,  as  in  the 

The   man   of   to-day   is   inferior,   in   certain  daintier  art  of  glove-making    is  there  an  irrc- 

points,  to  the  savage  who  made  the  flint  imple-  P*^^^^^  ^^^^  >"  ^^«  "^^  ^^  t^«  ^^"^s. 
ments.    It  is  safe  to  assume  that  neolithic  man        Needle-making  used  to  be  a  fine  handi- 

was  keener  of  sight  and  hearmg  and  fleeter  of  e.    ^«^j*««  -.ul  j  r..-^*.  x  -.u    r  

foot  than  is  the   present  inhabitant  of  these  ^^^^^^  nttAmg  the  deftt^t  use  of  the  fingers, 

islands.      He    surely,    too,    possessed    greater  Now  needles  are  all  made  by  machines : 
powers  of  endurance.  ^j^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^    .^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

And  the  process  of  decadence  is  still  going  machine  provides  them,  complete  with  heads  and 

on.     Sir  Frederick  Treves  says  the  marvel-  P9»nts.  at   the  rate   of  about   two  hundred  a 

iMi/^i,,       ••!  J       1       J  minute.    Wire  enters  the  machine  at  one  end 

ous  skill  of  the  hand,  which  was  developed  and  comes  out  as  pins  at  the  other.    A  still  more 

by  our  ancestors,  is  being  lost  by  their  de-  ingenious  apparatus  sticks  pins  in  formal  rows 

generate  descendants.     "  We  are  compelled  i"<o  the  paper.    So  here,  again,  there  is  no  need 

to  own  that  the  human  being  is, — in  one  ®^  hands. 

particular  at  least, — showing  signs  not  of  So  it  is  with  everything  else.  In  car- 
advancement  but  of  decay."  Sir  Frederick  pentry,  machines  have  almost  superhuman 
points  out  that  typewriters  destroy  the  use  powers.  Paper-making  and  book-binding,  as 
of  fine  caligraphy  and  sewing  machines  de-  a  means  of  hand  culture,  have  practically 
stroy  fine  sewing.  In  his  own  profession  ceased  to  exist.  Wood-engraving  and  line- 
"  surgery,  as  a  pure  handicraft,  reached  a  engraving  have  vanished,  and  with  them 
point  of  perfection  prior  to  these  great  have  gone  thousands  of  skilled  artists.  But 
changes,  .to  which  point  it  does  not  now  it  is  not  only  in  the  finer  uses  of  the  hands 
attain."  that   the   machine  is  doing  its   devastating 

This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  machine  work.    There  are  a 

as  to  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  which  thousand  and  one  machines  which  are  taking  the 

allows  the  surgeon  to  take  time.  place  of  human  muscles.    Handicraftsmanshqi 

The  simpler  crafts  are  all   disappearing,  is  not  concerned  with  the  steam  navvy  or  steam 

QtM'nnt'nn^   on^    ^.roo^ft'nrr     ^•.   :.«««.«m^4i     k«,r-  shovcl,  With  thc  trcnch-excavating  machine  or 

bpinning  and   weaving,    for   instance,   have  ^^e  tree-feller,  with  the  rock-drill  or  the  pnen- 

vanished,  and  with  them  have  vanished  the  matic  riveter.    It  only  need  be  noted  that  these 

nimble  sensitiveness  of  the  hands  of  thousands  machines  do  not  tend  to  improve  the  physical 

of  men  and  women  in  this  country.     The  development  of  man. 

knitting  machine  has  destroyed  the  training       We  are  evidently  on  the  down  grade,  but 

for  the  hand  supplied  by  the  knitting  needle.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  says  that  it  may  be 

Embroidery  has  gone  the  same  road.    By  the  only  for  a  period,  and  the  decline  is  tempa- 

Heilmann  embroidery  machine  one  inartistic  rary.     The  loss  is  none  thc  less  great  and 

person  can  guide  from  80  to  140  needles,  regrettable. 
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THE  GERMAN  PRESS  BUREAU 

A    MOST  useful,  impartial,  and  well-in-  same  words  to  all  callers,  and  questions,  which 

-^       formed  article  is  that  which  Mr.  G.  I"*^  ^  freely  pu^  ranging  beyond  the  bounds  of 

XT     wT'w           /r  I         •       i\                 r     i_  this    communique    are   answered.— or   not   an- 

V.    VVilliams    ( bulenspicgel ) ,    one    of    the  swered,— according  to  the  instructions  previously 

American    correspondents    at    Berlin,    con-  issued  to  the  Press  Bureau.    Another  important 

tributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  on  the  function  of  these  hard-worked  officials,  which 

subject  of  the  German  Press  Bureau.  ™"^^  "<>i,^  i[?'S2"^'  ^'  the  oreparation  of  mat- 
A  nvr  xxr-ii-  tcr  for  the  North  German  Gasette,  which  daily 
Oerman  newspapers,  says  Mr.  Williams,  places  a  certain  portion  of  its  space  at  the  dis- 
are  too  numerous  to  be  profitable.  With  posal  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Many  of  the  in- 
few  exceptions  they  cannot  afFord  to  main-  spired  telegrams  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  too,  arc 
tain  an  expensive  foreign  telegraphic  corre-  ^""^  ">  ^\  ^""^^^  Bureau, 
spondence.    The  majority  of  tlie  papers  are  "^^'  Wilhams  sajrs: 

...       ,       ^      1.  «      J        J    ^          .1.  To  the  government  the  Press  Bureau  is  un- 

accordingly   almost    wholly    dependent    on    the  questionably  a  valuable  instrument,  for  it  is  the 

semi-official  news  agency  for  the  first  news  at  keyboard  of  that  great  organ,  public  opinion,  of 

home  and  abroad.    The  telegrams  of  the  semi-  ^hj^h  the  newspapers  are  the  stops.    It  is  not 

official  agency  are  submitted  to  the  government  German  policy  to  ride  too  ruthlessb^  over  public 

for    verification    before    being    pubFished     and  opinion  at  home,  but  to  direct  it  gently,  to  guide 

hence  are  subject  to  delay   or  even  total  sup-  j^  {„  ^he  path  desired  by  the  government,  and. 

pression.    It  wiU  therefore  be  seen  that  the  For-  ^^o^^  ^x\,\o  Uke  advantage  of  passing  popular 

eign  Office  exercises  a  very  considerable  control  sentiment.    To  the  newspapers,  too,  the  Press 

over  the  news  service,  and.  m  holding  what  is  bureau  is  useful.   As  I  have  shown,  under  exist- 

practK^lly  a  monopoly,  forces  the  newspapers  to  j      conditions  in  Germany,  it  is  well-nigh  indis- 

apply  to  the  official  channel,  which  is  the  Press  pensable.    Pace  those  tilters  at  Germ^  wind- 

isureau.  mxMs  to  whom  everything  appertaining  to  the 

The  German  Government,  says  Mr.  Wil-  Wilhelm-Strasse  reeks  of  brimstone.  I  would 

liams,  keeps  an  extremely  watchful  eye  on  aver  that  the  Press  Bureau  is  also  useful  to  the 

the  press  both  at  home  and  abroad.  ^""^'^  P^.^?f-    ^U^'''^}''''?^^\  ^/  I  ''''''^V 

•V  |/.  oc»  1^1.11  «v  iiv/iiiv  oiiu  auiuau.  where  a  visit  may  be  paid  at  definite  hours  to 

The  cuttings  forwarded  from  German  diplo-  make  inquiries  on  current  questions  is  a  prac- 

matists  and  consuls  abroad  are  sifted   at  the  tical  arrangement 

Press  Bureau,  which  has  also  the  duty  of  read-  <.>»     htmi-                               i  n 

ing  and  clipping  tHfe  German  newspapers:  on  ^^'  WiUiams  sums  up  as  follows: 

home  and  foreign  topics  for  the  Chancellor  and  Even    discarding    our    non-German    glasses, 

on  foreign  affairs  for  the  Emperor.    The  cut-  through  which  the  Press  Bureau  assumes  a  hor- 

tings.  pasted  on  sheets  of  paper,  are  laid  before  rible,  inquisitorial  aspect,  it  must  be  admitted 

the  Imperial  Chancellor  or  the  Foreign  Secre-  jhat  the   institution  is   reactionary  and  a  hin- 

tary.  and  are  returned  to  the  Press  Bureau  with  drance  both  to  the  ripening  of  the  German  to 

marginal  notes  denoting  the  reply  to  be  given  to  political  maturity  and  to  the  advance  of  the 

eventual  inquiries  or  information  to  be  supplied  Empire  in  modem  political  development.     But 

to  the  representatives  of  the  inspired  Press.  the  Press  Bureau  is  so  much  part  and  parcel  of 

The  Press  Bureau  consists  of  three  officials  P"W^<=  ^]t '  c  ^""u^X  ^^^V*""^  ^f^^J  ^»"  ^9?^ 

attached  to  and  located  in  the  Foreign  Office,  ^^tct^'r?  sfc^e"&e'ftTs%{i>l^^^^^ 

They  must  be  at  their  desks  during  fixed  hours  fore  such  a  consummation  is  attained  the  Ger- 

twice  daily  to  receive  the  host  of  foreign  and  man  press  will  have  to  raise  its  standing  by  sheer 

native   journalists    who    call   at    the    Wilhelm-  force  of  its  own  efforts.    It  is  well  to  remember 

Strasse.    On  the  topic  of  the  moment  a  concise  that  the  German  Press  Bureau  has  kept  abreast 

statement  is  given  verbally  in  approximately  the  of  the  times  far  better  than  the  German  press. 


THE  RAILROADS  VERSUS  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

/^UR  gallant  admiral  Roblcy  D.  Evans  Canal.  In  two  preceding  articles  Admiral 
^^  is  nothing  if  not  practical ;  and  any-  Evans  indicated  "  the  very  serious  uncertain- 
thing  that  he  has  to  say  compels  the  atten-  ties  about  the  canal  securing  such  consider- 
tion  of  the  American  public.  In  Hamptons  able  share  in  international  trade  as  will  make 
Magazine  for  March  the  Admiral  puts  it  it  profitable  or  even  self-sustaining."  His 
squarely  up  to  the  people  of  the  United  last  paper  deals  with  the  "  relation  of  the 
States  to  decide  whether  or  no  the  railroads  canal  to  transcontinental  shipping  between 
shall  be  allowed  to  neutralize  the  enormous  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
advantages  which  should  accrue  to  the  coun-  United  States,"  which  is,  he  believes,  "  the 
try  from   the  construction   of  the   Panama  most  important  relationship  of  the  canal  to 
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the  people  of  the  United  States."    The  points    of  only  12  knots  per  hour  would  cover  this  dis- 

which  he  endeavors  to  make  plain  are,  in  his   Ja"cc  »"  eighteen  days.    ...    A  ship  of  16 
^„,^  „rrv,.Je .  knots  speed,  such  as  those  now  used  in  the  West 

own  woras.  In^ji^s  £ruit  trade,  would  make  the  trip  in  just 

First,  that  the  amount  of  international  trade  fourteen  days.  .  .  .  The  time  for  rail  freights 
for  the  canal  will  be  disappointingly  small  and  ^f^<^^^  '''^  continent  vanes  from  twenty  to  sixty 
entirely  unremunerative.  days. 

Second  that  the  canal  must  compete  with  ^ith  regard  to  rates,  Admiral  Evans 
Suez,  which  can  give  differential  rates,  and  can  ^      n  ^      \^        ^i_  !.•        f/: 

even   make    free,    if   the    British    Government   ^^^tes  figures  to  show  that  a  ship  of  6000 

chooses,  any  given  trade,  thus  affording  most  tons  net  cargo  capacity  would  take  as  many 

effective  protection  to  British  shipping.  tons  of  freight  as  240  freight  cars  of  25-ton 

Third,  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  a  dis-  capacity,  and  have  to  her  credit  on  each  trip 

appointingly  small  impetus  to  our  foreign  trade,  r  r^     'n  ^  ^     xt        xr    i    k  ^i_  \. 

Fourth,  that  its  chief  benefits  to  us  as  a  na-  ^^om  a  Pacific  port  to  New  York      the  neat 

tion  will  be  in  lowering  freights  and  equalizing    sum  of  $360,000. 

transportation  conditions  between  different  sec-        The   Admiral    disclaims    any   "  populistic 

^'^^^?J  ^^if  f^^u^"^'  .u  A        A  .u  *  'anti-railroad  "  sentiment  on  his  part,  but  he 

rifth,  that  the  methods  and  the  success  of  ,    ,,     ^t    ^  ^t  .         ,     ^  t_       -j 

the  railroads  in  the  past  in  suppressing  water  "o^^s  that  there  is  only  too  much  evidence 

competition  justify  the  fear  that  the  same  pro-  that  the  railroads      tend  to  charge  all  they 

cedure  will  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  canal  do-  can  get  rather  than  what  they  must  have  in 

ing  its  true  work     Steamships  using  the  canal  ^^der  to  earn  fair  returns."     Laws  must  be 
may  be  controlled  by  the  railroads  and  rates  kept  ^j       i..        -n       ,.  ,  .,        .^ 

so  high  as  to  protect  the  rail  routes  in  their  enacted  which  will  subject  the  railroads  to 

high  charges.  heavy  penalties  for  practices  designed  to  ruin 

Sixth,    that    this    sort    of    unrestrained    and  the   ocean   shipping.     There  must  be   rigid 

vicious  competition  can  be  prevented  by  rigor-  ^^ntrol  of  railroad  rates,  both  State  and  in- 

ous  regulative  measures.  ^^              ,         *      ,                  1 1-  l  j 

Seventh,  that  in  order  to  assure  real  compe-  terstate.     Unce  such  control  was  established 

tition  between  the  canal  and  the  rail  routes,  the    and  such  laws  enacted,  capital  would  flow 
canal  should  be  toll-free.  into    the   shipping   business   and    steamships 

n^^etS  ;eS.l'il's%Ten^„f*otid"tral;^  ^  T""   -P'^^lv  'J^-^'^'V'     ^  great  fleet  of 

solutely  free  and  honest  competition,  there  will  '^^  cargtxarrying  steamships  would  be  at 

have  to  be  built  to  handle  this  canal  business  a  once  needed ;   and   these  vessels   "  roust   be 

great  number  of  fast  cargo-carrying  steamships,  built  in  American  yards, ,  sailed   under  the 

xNmth.  these  steamships  would  sail  under  the  American  flag,  and  be  subject  to  iropress- 
Amencan  flag,  and  would  be  a  most  valuable  ",?'  .         "»■  »""j'-'-i    <■"   ••"f  >-^ 

auxiliary  to  our  navy  in  time  of  war.  •"«"*  as  auxiliaries  to  the  American  navy  in 

We  are  spending  $400,000,000  in  build-  ^'""^  °/  "Z"'"    ^".  ^^'^  Admiral's  view  this  is 

ing  the  canal,  and  as  the  commercial  justifi-  °"«^  f»^  ^•'^  'P°'^  important  reasons  why  the 

cation   for   this  expenditure   will   never  be  ""'^  ?"**  ^  "'^•J<=  ^^«'  "{"^  ^•'y  "  «  *t« 

found  in  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade,  duty  of  Congre^  to  take  early  steps  to  make 

it  must  be  realized  in  benefit  to  our  domestic   ^""^  ^''f  '*  .^'?'*"  ^  ^'"^  ^^^  "^  *°  .*""''  ^^ 
commerce.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  water   ^  *°  ^l"'  "^^^  °*  *'°"'«*  competition  with 

transportation    is    cheaper    than    rail,    and       ^a'^^^'^^^^' j  i  £  ^\.  i     aj    •    i 

wherithe  competition  is  free  and  fair  the    „  ^s  to  the  defense  of  the  canal,  Admiral 

water  route  will  always  take  the  business  ^Y"*  '^  °*.  f""  "P.?'""  f  ^*  .  f '  ^\  *f 

from  the  railroads.     Admiral  Evans  points  ""^y   ''=^'•   4«=^«"'^      ^*"*^''  ^x       ^T    '1 

out  that  we  have  allowed  the  trafiicto  be  ^'"  "«5  '"  "'"«^  °^7'»;  "^  TIIV"    "Ik 

driven  from  our  rivers  by  the  unrestricted  ^^'=\'?  »  strong  fleet  of  battleships  in  the 

X  4.U        -1      J        Ai  u     -  Atlantic  and  another  m  the  racinc. 

competition  of  the  railroads.    Also,  we  have        t  i     .     .l  .•        tj  u 

J      1      J  -.•       4.   *.k       X  '-.k     4.        In  reply  to  the  question.  How  are  such 

developed    our  continent   thus   far   without       ^  j^        .u  -.-jl        ^u 

-.u       ul     t  -u  -u-r*.-^     X  -u     *.-.*«.  safeguards  as  those  mentioned  above  to  be 

thought  of  the  possibilities  of  the  greatest  ,    ^  j     ^u-  ^    r^ 

-.•       -.i^j  -.       -.k*.-     *.k-.  thrown     around     this     great     Government 

transcontinental  trade   route, — that  via  the  i  ^  ^u     aj    •    i  -.u        u  i 

A^i     ^-     ,u  I        J  *u    Tj    *c^     T> work:  the  Admiral  says  the  whole  matter 

Atlantic,  the  canal,  and  the  Pacinc.     rrop-  .    .    ^u    u     j      r  -.k  i       k        *      Tn. 

1  j'   .k  I    k     ij     k     -«^     11  IS  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  vote.    Ihc 

erly  managed,  the  canal  should  change  all  ^      r  -.k  i       i    *.  j  k  •     -^ 

this.      Notabk   reductions   in   time   and    in  '*,"'^"^*  of  the  people,  elected  by  a  majority 

rates  should  follow  the  opening  of  the  canal  f  '^'^  ^^f^^A  ''»^f  ^"  P"^"/"  <^"^^*  ^"^'^ 

.     -.    a:^      T"          ♦«          •!!  f*-«*v     «•  .-.^  laws  as  shall  make  the  canal,  when  com- 

to  traffic.      1  o  quote  an   illustration   given  •   i  ^  j    ^i             ^                 •  i  k      i^^  ^     .k 

h    the  Admiral*  pleted,  the  great  commercial  benefit  to  the 

^                        '  country  which  it  ought  to  be;  and  if  those 

The  distance  from  Xew  York  to  Los  Angeles  „q^,  ;„  ^ffi^^  ^ju  ^^^              ^^^  ^^e  voters' 

via  the  Panama  Canal  is,  in  round  numbers,  5000  .  ,         1  ^    ^1            ^            1     ^       ^k             k 

miles.    A  6000-ton  capacity  steamer  loaded  with  wishes    let    the    voters    elect    others    who 

oranges  or  other  fresh  fruit  steaming  at  a  rate   will. 
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ROSTAND'S  "CHANTECLER" 


T  T  is  a  long  time  since  any  drama  produced 
OR  the  stage  has  evoked  such  world-wide 
interest  as  has  attended  the  presentation,  at 
the  Porte-Saini-Martin,  Paris,  of  Edmond 
Rostand's  symbolic  play  "  Chantecler,"  The 
length  of  time  occupied  in  its  preparation, — • 
more  than  seven  years, — the  fact  that  the 
characters  represented  included  not  a  single 
human  being,  the  remarkable  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  overcoming  the  mechanical  prot>- 
lems  incidental  to  the  production,  and 
above  all  the  well-known  genius  of  an  au- 
thor who  had  written  "  Cyrano  de  Bcrgc- 
rac "  and  "  L'Aiglon," — all  combined  to 
render  the  event  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
theater. 

"  '  Chantecler,'  "  writes  M.  Rene  Doumic, 
himself  an  eminent  critic  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondrs,  "  is  a  very  fine  lyric  poem. 
Hitherto  M.  Rostand  has  shown  himself 
more  especially  a  dramatic  writer  endowed 
to  an  exceptional  degree  with  the  special  gift 
of  elaborating  fine  scenes,  a  virtuoso  in 
words,  and  a  juggler  of  astonishingly  skillful 
rhyme."  In  all  of  M.  Rostand's  plays  M. 
Doumic  knows  nothing  more  affecting  than 


EDMOND   ROSTANI 


(Wbose  latest  pruy. 


iN    IMPERSONATINC 
c  Of   the  doB   p«Pl 


certain  portions  of  "  Chantecler,"  Here  the 
author  is  "  nobly  and  purely  the  poet,  both 
in  the  general  conception  of  his  work  and  in 
all  sorts  of  beauties  of  detail."  The  critic 
is  obliged  to  add  that  the  new  play  contains 
a  few  "  execrable  passages  which  are  worse 
than  the  tirade  of  the  nose  in  '  Cyrano  '  and 
than  certain  parts  of  the  role  of  Flambeau 
m  '  L'Aiulon.' " 

Of  the  inception  of  the  piece  M.  Doumic 
says: 

"  Chantecler"  is  scarcely  a  piece  for  the  thea- 
ter. This  singular  poem  should  bear  as  a  sub- 
title •■  The  Destiny  of  Poetry  "  or  "  The  Conft-s- 
sion  of  the  Poet."  .  .  .  For  the  writer  dis- 
closes to  us  the  secret  of  his  creative  work. 
There  is  nothing  more  human  than  this  piece,  in 
which  man  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  and  all 
the  actors  are  animals.  Why  this  ii 
the  Held  of  natural  history  and  this 
ornithology?  Ir  appears  that,  so  far  as  the 
author  is  concerned,  it  was  not  altogctlicr  a 
matter  of  choice.  He  himself  has  described 
how  the  first  idea  of  his  work  came  to  him  in  a 
concrete  form.  In  the  course  of  his  walks  he 
■  stopped  before  an  ordinary  farmyard.  This 
little    world  of   chickens   and   ducks   and   gce^c 
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A    TYPICAL    SCENE    FROM     ■CHANTECLER" 

(The  Uarnj'srd  populnlloD  gathering  about  *■  Chanlpcler."  as  he    iTOWs  deUancc  10  (he  hawk.     Reproduced 

from  llluilrallon.  PhMbi 

appeared  lo  him  as  an  image  of  the  greater  a  simple,  naif,  brave  man  and  great  poet,  is  the 
world  of  humanity.  From  the  actions  and  quar-  blackbird,  whistling  skeptically,  ironically.  ,He 
rels  of  the  birds  his  imagination  evoked  the  ridicules  the  faith  of  his  companion,  the  faith 
labors  and  quarrels  of  men;  and  the  desire  was  that  Chantrclcr  has  in  himself.  ...  He  has 
born  within  him  to  give  to  this  fancy  the  come  to  Paris,  and  has  perched  on  some  trees 
semblance  of  reality.  ...  La  Fontaine,  fol-  of  the  boulevard  near  the  small  theaters.  .  .  . 
lowing  the  form  of  the  Esopic  fable,  produced  If  journals  appear  in  the  farmyard  he  will  be 
-All  ample  comedy  in  a  hundred  acts  diverse  king  of  the  jounialisls.  ...  He  listens  to 
Of  which  the  scene  is  the  universe.  the  echoes,  starts  the  news,  speaks  the  feuillclon. 
He  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  time,  noihis  own.  and  whistles  the  gossip.  .  .  .  He  is  at  once 
Rostand  has  put  into  "Chantecler"  himself  and  the  inseparable  friend  of  ClianlccUr  and  his 
the  best  of  himself:  his  emotion  before  rural  worst  enemy, 
scenes,  his  experience  of  life,  and  his  concep- 
tion of  art.  A  hen-peasant  pursued  by  the  hunters  en- 
After  the  delivery  of  the  prologue,  which  *"'  '^^  y^'^'  s«king  a  shelter  and  protec- 
M.  Doumic  pronounces  "  excellent,  creating  ^'on.  Chantecler,  attracted  by  her  beautiful 
a  desire  to  see  that  which  it  announces,"  the  Plumage,  falls  m  love  with  her.  This,  the 
curtain  rises  on  the  familiar  scene  of  a  farm-  ''"t  act,  is  characterized  by  M.  Doumic  as 
yard.  The  clucking  hens,  the  blackbird,  the  "  '.i^'cly.  brilliant,  varied,  full  of  verve  and 
dog,  and  especially  the  hero,  Chantecler,  all  g^'^y- 

svmbolize  human  beings.     When  thev  speak,  1"  'he  second  act,  which  is  the  most  beau- 

thc  sentiments  thev  utter  might  be  our  own.  "'"'1.^"  staged  of  all,  there  is  a  conspiracy  of 

The  critic  interprets  them  thus:  ''"^  birds  of  the  night,  of  whom  the  owl  is 

^,            ,             ,   ,               ,                 ,        ,,  leader.     It  is  laid  in  the  forest  whither  the 

ture.  for  he  who  rcipns  there,  Cbaii'l.-clcr.  i^  a  ni/a^  believe  that  if  they  could  but  get  rid  of 

poci.     He  is  more  than  that:   he  is  the  poci.  him,  their  reign  wOuld  be  as  absolute  as  his. 

Nothing  is  of  importance  to  him  save  his  crow.  We  assist  at  the  davbreak.    At  cock-CTOW  the 

L'  liVi^T.^'to^'^TZXJ^rill  'l""-",'  di-PPear.  ,h.  pha„,o™  vani.h,  „d 

duck  so  tenderly  about  him  seek  so  anxiously  "*"*"  '^om  the  neighboring  village  announce 

to  discover.    .    .     .    Near   Chantecler,   who   is  that  the  round  of  daily  life  has  begun  anew. 
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It  is  this  moment  that  Ckantecler  chooses  for  mortally  wounded.  But  high  up  in  the  air 
the  revelation  of  his  secret  to  the  pheas-  is  heard  another  nightingale's  song.  Con- 
ant.  He  believes  thai  it  is  his  crow  that  tinuing  his  interpretation  of  the  symbolism 
causes  the  dawn,  that  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  of  the  play,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
sun.  above,  the  critic  here  says:  "  It  is  only  the 

The  third  act  witnesses  a  duel  between  death  of  a  poet.    Others  there  are  ready  to 

Chanledrr  and  a  gamecock  (who  has  been  take  his  place.     Individual   failures  do  not 

wooing    the     pheasant),     the     latter     being  count  in  estimating  the  whole.     One  thing 

killed.  only  is  of  importance:  it  is  that  poetry  never 

In    the    fourth   act    Chaaleclfr,   who    has  dies  in  the  world." 

been  soothed  after  the  combat  by  the  pheas-  Of  the  main  characters,  the  part  of  Cante- 

ant,  sleeps  till  after  daybreak,  and  finds,  to  cler  is  portrayed  by  M.  Guitrj-;  that  of  the 

his  horror,  that  the  sun  has  risen  without  his  dog  by  M.  Jean  Coquelin;  of  the  pheasant 

having    crowed.      Life    has    no    longer    any  by    Mme.     Simone;    of    the    blackbird    by 

pleasures  for  him.     He  and  the  nightingale  M.  Galipaux.     Only  MM.   Galipaux  and 

make  common  cause  of  their  dreams  and  their  Coquelin    are,    in    the    judgment    of    M. 

inquietudes,  their  joys  and  their  misfortunes.  Doumic,   entitled   to   praise    for   their   per- 

A  shot  is  heard,  and  the  nightingale  falls  formances. 


ALASKA'S    CONTRIBUTION    TO    OUR    COAL 
SUPPLY 

TN  the  issue  of  the  Review  for  July,  1909,    "The   Alaska  of   To-day,"   made   this   re- 
Mr.   Alfred    H.    Brooks,   of  the   U.   S.    markable  statement :"  In  the  matter  of  coal 
Geological    Survey,    in    his    paper    entitled    resources    Alaska    has   no   competitor.      Its 


COAL    OUTCROP.    CtXJKS    INLET,    ALASKA 
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store  of  high-grade  fuel  cannot  be  equaled  been  done,  but  many  beds  have  been  opened  in 

in  quality  west  of  the  Rockies.     In  fact,  to  prospecting. 

find  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal   which  As   the    anthracite    from   both    fields   has 

compares  in  fuel  value  with  that  of  Alaska  no  equivalent  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  ought 

one  must  come  east  to  Pennsylvania.    .    .    .  to  be  put  into  the  San  Francisco  and  other 

A  surveyed  area  of  about  lOO  square  miles  Pacific  Coast  markets  at  a  cost  much  below 

is   known   to  be   underlain   by   these  coals,  that  of  Eastern  coal;  while  for  use  on  war- 

.     .     .     A  rough  estimate  of  quantity  within  ships   and   for  other  purposes  for  which    a 

this  surveyed  area  gave  some  six  billion  tons,  smokeless    steaming    coal    is    required    the 

.     .     .     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  coal  is  Bering   River  semi-anthracite  and   some   of 

worth  a  dollar  a  ton,  which  would  make  its  the  semi-bituminous  from  Matanuska  should 

total  value  about  forty  times  as  great  as  the  command  a  higher  price  than  any  coal  now 

entire  gold  output  of  Alaska  to  the  present  being  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

time."     In  the  National  Geographic  Maga-  Besides  coal,  peat  is  found  to  be  very  wide- 

zine  for  January  last  this  same  writer  and  ly  distributed  in  Alaska.     At  present  there 

expert  gives  some  additional  notes  on  the  coal  is  no  information  on  which  to  base  an  esti- 

and  other  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory,  mate,  but  as  this  useful  fuel  is  met  with  in 

Of  high-grade  coal  there  are,  it  appears,  nearly  every^  part  of  the  Territory,  and  as 

two  known  areas, — the  Bering  River  field,  the  great  tundras  to  the  north  appear  to  be 

in  the  Controller  Bay  region,  and  the  Mata-  underlain  by  peat  of  greater  or  less  thick- 

nuska  field,  north  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  former  ness,  the  supply  must  be  enormous,  and  Mr. 

lies  about  25  miles  from  tidewater  and  em-  Brooks  thinks  it   may   even  exceed   that   of 

braces  26.4  square  miles  underlain   by  an-  the  entire  United  States, 

thracite  and  20.2  square  miles  by  bituminous  As  illustrating  the  relative  values-  of  the 

coal.     These  fields  may  possibly  extend  into  coal  and  gold  deposits  of  Alaska,  indicated  in 

the  unsurveyed  high  ranges  to  the  northeast,  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may 

Of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  coal  Mr.  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  quote  here  a 

Brooks  reports:  table  w^hich  Mr.  Brooks  gives  of  the  min- 

Coal-beds  varying  from  6  to  20  feet  in  thick-  eral    production    of    Alaska    from    1 880    to 

ness  are  exposed  in  this  region  with  some  local  1 908: 

swellings,  giving  a  much  higher  maximum  thick-  Qq\^                                                        J142  030  637 

ness.    In  quality  the  coals  vary  from  an  anthra-  5^,^^/  *(  commercial'  ValueV.  WW.V.V,       i\i2xi.s^ 

cite,  with   84  per  cent,   of   fixed   carbon    to   a    q  4,265,136 

semi-bituminous,  with  74  per  cent,  of  nxed  car-  -^'m                                                                  02,640 

bon,  and  include  some  varieties  that  will  coke.    q^^A 3is'o7Q 

.    .         In  the    absence   of    railways   no   mines  Marble '  and 'gypsum'.*.*.'.*. V.'.V.V.V.V'         I48;647 

have  been  developed,  though  a  small  output  from  1 

one  bed  has  been  taken  to  the  coast  in  barges.  $147,072  701 

The    Matanuska    coal-field    is    about    25  ,Vast  as  this  sum  is,  it  represents  only  a 

miles  from  tidewater,  at  Knik  Arm,  which  is  s^all  portion  of  the  enormous  mineral  wealth 

an  embayment  of  Cook  Inlet ;  but  as  the  in-  awaiting  discovery  in  this  far-oflE  region ;  and 

let  is  frozen  in  winter,  the  nearest  port  to  ^hat  the  value  of  the  Alaskan  coal-fields  is 

which  the  coal  could  be  carried  is  on  Resur-  '*  about   forty  times  as   great  as  the  entire 

rection  Bay,  a  distance  of   1 50  miles   from  gold  output  "  is  a  fact  so  tremendous  that 

the  field.     Mr.   Brooks'   description  of   the  the  mind  is  scarcely  able  to  grasp  its  signifi- 

Matanuska  coals  is  as  follows:  cance.     Unfortunately,  the  full  development 

The   known   commercially   valuable   coals   of  of  the  mineral   wealth   of  Alaska  waits,   as 

the  Matanuska  field  vary  in  quality  from  a  sub-  stated  above,  on  improvements  in  means  of 

bituminous  to  a  semi-bituminous  with  some  a^^^  communication     and     transportation.       The 

thracite,  and  are  included  in  folded  and  faulted  .              ,             _^  •             1          e 

Tertiary  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  present    expensive    and    uncertain    modes   of 

aggregating  3000  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal-  travel,  by  ocean  or  river  boats,  or  by  sleds, 
beds  vary  from  5  to  36  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  must  give  place  to  railway  transportation, 
total  area  known  to  be  underlam  by  coal  aggre-  ^vj^^^  railroads  shall  connect  the  mineral 
gates  40J/2  square  miles.  However,  as  much  of  ,  .  .  ,  1  t>  •/« 
the  field  is  covered  by  gravels,  and  none  of  it  deposits  vyith  open  ports  on  the  Pacific  sea- 
has  been  surveyed  in  detail,  the  coal-bearing  board  mining  operations  will  advance  Sy 
area  may  be  miich  larger.  The  total  area  of  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  bugbear  of  the 
what  may  orove  to  be  coal-bearing  rocks  is  economists,  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal-sup- 
approximately  000  square  miles.  Up  to  the  pres-  ,.  •nJi  j  'ii  1  e 
cnt  time  there  has  been  no  means  of  tran<;port-  P/»?f;  ^'"^  be  placed  outside  the  realm  of  pos- 
ing  this  coal  to  market,  so  that  no  mining  has  sibility  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 
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CHILE'S  WEALTH  IN  NITRATE  DEPOSITS 

npHE  Chilean  Government  is  wise  in  its 
day  and  generation.  Owning  the 
largest  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  it  retains  possession  of  all  the 
nitrate  lands  on  the  public  domain  and  sells 
them  at  public  auction  as  occasion  demands. 
It  also  levies  an  export  tax  amounting  to 
about  56  cents  United  States  money  on  each 
quintal  (^  101,4  pounds)  of  nitrate,  which 
produces  the  largest  item  in  its  list  of  reve- 
nues. In  1908  the  quantity  exported  reached 
20,336,122  quintals;  the  price,  landed  in 
New  York  or  in  European  ports,  was  $40 
to  $50  per  long  ton,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  exported  nitrate  was  $85,350,882.  Truly 
an  enviable  asset  for  any  country  to  have  on 
its  list! 

Chile  extends  for  nearly  3000  miles  along 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  from  Peru 
southward  to  Cape  Horn,  It  is  traversed 
by  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  on  the  east 
and  by  the  Coast  range  on  the  west ;  and  the 
basin  region  between  is  in  certain  parts  many 
miles  in  width.  This  basin  region  is  par- 
ticularly well  defined  in  northern  Chile  and 

U   known    as  the   pampa.      It   is    extremely  ^  """^^^  "'"^ 

arid  and  rain  is  very  rare, — frequently  none 
falls  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  here,  in 
the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta, 
that  the  principal  nitrate  deposits  occur; 
others  of  less  extent  have  been  found  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  this  area.  The 
origin  of  these  deposits  has  long  been  a  fruit- 
ful subject  of  discussion.  In  the  Journal  of 
Geology  for  January-February  Mr,  R.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  Jr.,  enumerates  some  of  the  hypoth- 
eses that  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the 
presence  of  the  nitrogen: 

Its  derivalion  from  organic  matter,  and  espe- 
ciallv  from  guano  (regarded  as  the  most  prob- 
able). 

The  generation  by  storms  in  the  Andes  of 
nitric  acid  which,  coming  into  contact  with 
nionnlain  limeslone.  has  formed  calcium  nitrate, 
and  I  his  by  contact  with  sodium  salts  has  been 
convened  to  sodiimi  niirate. 

Nitrogenous  fumes  from  the  volcanoes  in  the 
Andes. 

Decayed  vegetation  in  salt-water  swamps  and 
lagoons  once  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
panipa. 

Though  the  nitrate  deposits  of  Chile  were 
propably  known  in  quite  ancient  times,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  first  operated  on 
any  considerable  scale  by  one  Hector  Bacque, 
s  Frenchman,  about  1826.  In  the  following 
fifty  years  his  enterprise  was   followed   by 


many  others;  and,  as  the  industry  grew, 
Bolivia  Imposed  an  export  tax  on  nitrate 
shipped  from  her  territory,  which  ultimately 
involved  her  In  a  war  with  Chile  which 
lasted  for  four  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  {1883)  mining  operations  were  pur- 
sued more  actively  than  before;  capital 
poured  into  the  country,  the  most  prominent 
foreign  operator  being  Mr.  G.  B,  Chase,  of 
the  United  States,  and  Col.  J.  T.  North,  of 
England,  who  was  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Nitrate  King." 

Crude  nitrate  is  known  by  the  Chileans  as 
caliche;  its  mineralogical  name  is  soda  niter 
or  nitratine,  and  commercially  it  is  often 
known  as  Chile  saltpeter,  to  distinguish  it 
from  plain  saltpeter,  or  niter,  which  Is  potas- 
sium nitrate.  No  deposits  of  perfectly  pure 
sodium  nitrate  are  found,  the  percentage  of 
that  substance  ranging  from  a  very  small 
quantity  to  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mass.  In  the  various  deposits  is  found 
a  small  but  very  constant  quantity  of  sodium 
iodate,  an  important  maten'al  owing  to  its 
commercial  value. 

The  mining  is  done  in  surface  openings, 
the  capping  of  cosira  (sand,  clay,  gravel,  and 
rock  fragments)  being  thrown  aside  and  the 
nitrate  raised   to  the   surface. 
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when  the  costra  is  hard,  the  miner  finds  it  The  large  nitrate  producers  form  a  combi- 
easier  to  excavate  under  it  instead  of  remov-  nation  (Combinacion  Salitrera),  which  lim- 
ing. The  deposits  vary  considerably  in  thick-  its  the  output  and  apportions  to  each  com- 
ness,  I  to  iJ/2  feet  being  common,  while  4  to  pany  a  certain  production  annually.  The 
6  feet  are  very  unusual.  total  production  in  Chile  in  the  year  1 830 
The  crude  nitrate  is  hauled  in  carts  or  on  was  8348  long  tons;  in  1900  it  was  i,473»- 
tramways  from  the  mines  to  the  refineries,  091,  and  in  1908  about  1,808,986  long  tons, 
where  it  is  coarsely  crushed  and  the  nitrate  c^Ug  ^\xr2Ltt  is  used  for  several  purposes, 
separated  from  the  impurities  by  a  process  of  .  ^,  r  ^  x  •-.  x  ^  JL^«  j— 
leaching  with  hot  water.    The  refined  product  —m  the  manufacture  of  niter  for  gunpowder. 

usually  contains  about  gs  per  cent,  of  sodium  in   the  manufacture  of  nitric   acid,   an   im- 

nitrate,  which  is  the  standard.    .    .    .    Some-  portant  factor  in  Tiitro-glycerine,  dynamite, 

times  a  still  higher  grade  product  is  made  for  ^^^  ^^^er  explosives,  and  most  largely  as  an 

special  purposes.     The  nitrate  is  put  m  large  .     ,         w    ♦T 

sacks  and   sent  to  the  coast   for  shipment  to  ^SO£"^^HI^\  tertilizen 

various  parts  of  the  world.     Sodium  nitrate  is  The  Chilean  Government  does  not  have 

deliquescent,  so  that  when  exposed  to  the  moist  to  worry  itself  over  a  probable  early  exhaus- 

air  on  board  ships  it  cakes  and  the  sacks  stick  ^Jq^  ^^f  j^g  ^j^^^^^  deposits.     Its  official  board 

together,  often  forming  a  solid  mass,  which  has  ^         .                     ^  j  .           o  ^u  ^  ^l 

to  be  taken  out  of  the  ships  with  picks.    The  of  engineers  reported  m  1908  that  there  were 

method  used  in  extracting  the  nitrate  is  very  4,483, 000,OCX)  quintals  in  sight, — a  quantity 

crude,  only  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  it  being  sufficient  at  the  present  rate  of  exportation  to 

^^^^^'  supply   the  entire  world's  consumption    for 

The  chief  ports  for  the  shipment  of  nitrate  130  years.    These  figures  applied  to  the  two 

from  Tarapaca  province  are  Iquique  on  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta  only, 

south  and  Pisaqua  on  the  north.     An  Eng-  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  undiscovered 

lish  corporation  owns  a  railway  line  running  deposits   in   many   other   districts,   some    of 

inland  from  Iquique  to  the  Tarapaca  pampa,  which  may  be  considerable. 


HALLEY  AND  THE   DISCOVERY  OF  HIS  CO>iET 

IJ  ALLEY'S  discovery  of  the  comet  that  associates  him  with  our  comet,  was  his  "  dis- 

bears  his  name  is  one  of  the  landmarks  covery  *'  of  Newton's  great  work  treating  of 

in  the  history  of  astronomy.    The  approach-  gravitation  as  "  the  mistress  of  all  motion 

ing  reappearance  of  the  comet  lends  interest  in  the  universe,"  of  that  fundamental  work 

to  the  story  of  Halley's  work  and  of  his  re-  upon  which  to-day  the  whole  of  astrononii- 

lation  to  Newton.     In  the  course  of  an  ar-  cal  science  is  based. 

tide  in  Velhagen  und  Klasinr's  Monatshefte,  xt    ^                 1  j  j   -li.-  1        i.  j  ^l-           1 

r^      Ti,    -iiT'iiT  1       Ti/T  Newton,  a   secluded   thinker,  had  this  work 

Ur.  M.  Wilhelm  Mayer  says:  lying  j^  his  desk  for  a  long  time  in  completed 

Edmund  Halley,  whose  name  this  comet  has  form.    He  spoke  of  it  incidentally  to  his  friend, 
borne  for  well-nigh  250  years,  was  a  contem-  who  asked  for  the  loan  of  it  in  order  to  peruse 
porary    and   compatriot   of   the   great    Newton,  it.    Recognizing  the  immense  significance  of  the 
Halley,    one   of    the    most   versatile   and    lucid  work  he  urged  his  friend  to  allow  him  to  pub- 
minds  of  his  time,  worked  out  a  whole  series  lish  it,  to  which   Newton  was  rather  slow  in 
of   fundamental   problems   in   the   most   varied  assenting.      Scholars    of    Newton's    stamp    arc 
scientific  fields.     He   was  the   first  one   among  never  through  with  their  works.    Something  al- 
those  sent  to  Saint  Helena  by  the  British  Gov-  ways  remains  to  be  corrected,  completed, 
emment  for  the  purpose  to  catalogue  the  stars  rj^,         ^u     «<  -o  •     •  •    >»                  li*  l  j    • 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  of  which,  up  to  Thus  the      Pnncipia      was  published   -n 
that  time,  there  were  scarcely  any  records   in  1 686,  headed  by  a  poem  by   Halley,  whicn 
existence.    He  was  the  first  to  observe  and  meas-  concluded  with  the  words: 
ure  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  ^  ^ec     fasest     proprius     mortali     attingerc 
different  zones;  he  mvestigated  the  phenomena  /I*        " 
of  ebb  and  flood  tide;  wrote  learned  disquisi-  divos. 

tions    on    annuities ;    showed    how    diving-bells  Newton  had  demonstrated  that  every  body 

might  be  constructed;  was  temporarily  in  com-  in   the   universe  exercises   upon   every  other 

mand  of  a  man-of-war;   traversed  the  whole  body  an  attraction   directly  proportional   to 

extent    of    Europe;    built    the    naval    port    of  ,    .'                         ,    .             1                 _^»       1    -. 

Trieste,  and  was  intrusted  with  secret  affairs  of  ^^^^^   masses   and    inversely   proportional    to 

state.     At  that  time  the  son  of  a  soap  manu-  the  square  of  their  distance,  and  that  ail  the 

facturer  could  still  be  so  versatile  and  yet  so  motions  that  we  observe  in  the  heavens  may 

widely  renowned.  be  explained  by  this  one  law. 

His  chief  distinction,  however,  one  which  If  the  comets,  those  inconstant  wanderers 
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of  the  slty,  were  material  substances,  and 
not  mere  spectra!  semblances,  they,  too,  must 
move  in  accordance  with  Newton's  princi- 
ples; by  means  of  these  principles  would  their 
secret  have  to  be  disclosed.  Newton  himself 
had  indicated  the  mathematical  road  by 
which  this  could  be  attained.  But  it  was 
Halley  who  first  practically  entered  it,  and 
of  the  comets  whose  apparent  course  among 
the  stars  he  found  recorded  in  the  chronicles, 
he  "  computed  "  twenty-four, — that  is,  he  de- 
termined their  real  courses  from  their  ap- 
parent ones.  lie  found  that  they  all  de- 
scribed parabolas  around  the  sun,  as  New- 
ton's law  necessitated;  that,  consequently, 
they  were  celestial  bodies  like  all  the  rest, 
whose  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind was  beginning  to  be  gradually  relegated 
to  the  fabled  realm  of  superstition. 

Among  those  twenty-four  there  were  three, 
which,  according  to  Halley's  calculation,  had 
described  about  the  same  course  around  the  sun; 
these  were  the  comet  of  1682.  which  HaMey 
himself  had  observed,  and  those  of  1607  and 
15JI.  The  intervals  between  the  three  were  of 
nearly  equal  length,— about  seventy-five  years. 
It  could  thus  no  longer  be  doubted  that  it  was        .     ^ 

one  and  the  same  comet  that  returned  to  the  which,  under  the  given  conditions,  a  IxKiy  c 
sun  each  time  by  the  same  path  within  that  move.  All  the  planets,  and  therefore  our  earth 
span.  This  comet,  then,  had  not  described  a  as  well,  move,  as  is  well  known,  in  such  ellipses 
parabola  like  the  other  comets,  in  which  a  re-  around  the  sun;  only  that  the  ellipse  of  this 
turn  lo  the  sun  is  impossible,  but  an  ellipse,  comet  which  thenceforth  bore  Halley's  name  is 
which,  besides  the  hyperbola,  the  circle,  and  the    very  much  more  elongated. 


raight  lin 


;  the  only  mathematical  figure  in 


WHERE  SOME  OF  OUR  WOOL  COMES  FROM 


•'fF  the  animals  [sheep]  were  assembled 
in  a  gigantic  drove,  twelve  abreast, 
they  would  reach  across  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco."  When  the 
eye  lights  on  a  passage  like  this  in  a  maga- 
zine article  the  reader  is  impelled  to  explore 
further, — in  the  present  case  with  profitable 
results.  The  quotation  cited  is  from  a  paper 
in  the  March  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  on  "  The 
Wool  Industry  in  the  Americas,"  and  ap- 
plies to  the  sheep  of  Argentina.  The  writer 
considers  the  subject  alike  from  the  histori- 
cal, commercial,  and  economic  points  of  view. 
In  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  of  North  America,  the  raising 
of  sheep  is  a  profitable  industrj'  on  account 
of  the  mutton,  not  because  of  the  wool.  In 
South  America  the  chief  value  of  the  animal 
is  its  fleece ;  and  fortunes  have  been  made 
Inhere  not  a  pound  of  mutton  has  been  ex- 
poned.    The  greatest  profits  are,  of  course, 


made  where  both  the  wool  and  the  carcass 
are  utilized. 

When  the  word  "  wool  "  is  mentioned  one 
naturally  thinks  of  the  fleece  of  the  sheep; 
but  the  Bulletin  article  reminds  us  that  wool 
is  not  a  product  of  the  sheep  alone. 

It  may  be  wool,  although  h  comes  from  the 
backs  of  several  varieties  of  goats,  from  the 
camel,  the  alpaca,  the  guanaeo,  the  vacuna,  or 
the  llama,  as  well  as  from  the  sheep.  It  is  the 
thing  itself  and  not  the  zoological  classification 
of  the  animal  which  determmes  whether  the 
fiber  is  wool,  hair,  or  fur.  .  .  .  The  line  be- 
tween these  three  classes  is  necessarily  vague 
and  indistinct.  For  Instance,  the  under  cover- 
ing of  the  camel  may  be  camel's  wool  or  camel's 
hair:  ami  so  we  have  alpaca  hair  or  alpaca 
wool.  From  the  sheep  there  are  many  varieties 
of  wool :  long  and  short,  straight  and  curly, 
coarse  ami  fine,  and,  what  is  generally  more  im- 
portant (hat  any  of  these,  varieties  in  the  serra- 
tions or  imbrications  appearing  on  the  surface 
of  the  fibers.  ...  It  is  these  imbrication* 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  primeval  savage 
to  produce  cloth  from  wool.  .  .  ,  Without 
other  tools  than  a  round  stone,  cloth  may  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  three 
different  kinds  of  cloth  are 
made  from  it, — felts,  wool- 
ens, and  worsteds.  Felt  is 
made  from  wool  or  fur  in 
the  mass;  woolens  and. 
worsteds  arc  spun  from 
threads.  Further,  the  wool 
employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolens  is  carded; 
that  for  worsteds  is  combed. 
The  sheep  that  has  modi- 
fied the  sheep  of  all  other 
countries  is  the  Spanish 
Merino,  of  which  "  the 
wool  is  long,  soft,  and 
twisted  into  silky  looking 
spiral  ringlets."  The  Brit- 
ish Islands  can  claim  the 
largest  number  of  valuable 
wool -producing  breeds,  of 
which  the  largest  and 
is  the  Lincoln.  Some  of 
these  fleeces  weigh  from  1 8  to  20  pounds, 
vith  a  staple  20  inches  long.  South  Amer- 
ca  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  domestic 
It  is  in  the  fine  merino  wools  that  these  sheep  introduced  into  the  Western  Hemt- 
imbrications  are  most  numerous,  pointed,  and  sphere  by  the  early  English,  Spanish,  and 
acute,  numbering  as  many  as  2800  per  inch.  Portuguese  settlers,  a  group  of  wool-bear- 
Felt  made  therefrom  will  wear  like  iron,  ing  animals  native  to  the  country.  This 
In  mohair  the  imbrications  disappear  almost  group  is  the  auchenta,  which  comprises 
entirely.     In  considering  wool  it  must  be    four  species, — the  alpaca,  the  guanaco,  the 


made    from   wool   simply  by   spreading 
evenly    and    then    hammering    it    while 
.     .     .     This,    of    course,    is    fell     undoubtedly 
the  first  cloth. 


heaviest    flee 


TAKING    ARGENTINE    WOOL    TO    MARKET 
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llama,  and  the  vicufia.    The  alpaca  and  the  wool  for  the  various  countries  of  the  South 

llama  were  domesticated  by  the  native  In-  American  continent: 

dians  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards       ]„  Argentina  for  the  season  of  1849-50  the 

into  South  America.     The  ^anaco,  found  wool  clip  was  17,600,000  pounds.    In  181^1900 

from  the  equator  south  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  't  had  increased  to  525,800,000  pounds,  or  about 

is  about  the   size  of   an   English    red   deer.  on<-*o"^<h  of  the  world's  production.     In  1908 

_,       „  .  ,  ^,.  J    .  Argentina    possessed    67,2ii,754    sheep,    a   total 

The   llama   is   somewhat  smaller   and    is_a  exceeded  by  Australia  alone.     The  exports  of 

habitant    of    Peru,    Ecuador,    and    Bolivia,  wool  for  1908  aggregated  386,183,600  pounds. 
Both  of  these  animals,  esteemed  mainly   for        The  mainland  of  Patagonia  and  the  archipel- 

food  and   as  beasts  of  burden,  yield   a  f^ne  fe?,  "^  J'"^"  ^f>  ^"'Bo  are  dmded  between 

,.  ,  I  I    .  i.       -1  tT  Lhile  and  Argentina:  ana  over  the. entire  coun- 

quality  of  wool  or  hair,  ordinarily  sold  as  ,ry  the  sheep  industry  is  spreading.    The  prov- 

alpaca.     The  vicuna  is  about  the  size  of  a  ince  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  includes  the  Argen- 

fallow  deer,  lives  in  the  mountains  of  Bo-  t'ne    part    of    Patagonia,    but    not    Tierra    del 

livi.    p.™,  and  Ecuador,  „d  seldom  do-  fCS.rt'fool^''?;.^"^^',^!." 

sccnds  below   13.000   feet.      It  is  practically  ,0  p^^ig  Arenas  has  about  4.000.000  sheep;  ami 

a  wild  anitnal  and  has  an  exceedingly  deli-  in  the  whole  of  the  Chilean  territory  of  Magei- 

cate  wool,  worth   nearlv  twice  as  much  as  Ian  there  arc  about  i.goo.ooo. 

alpaca.    The  alpaca,  like  the  domestic  sheep,      /^<""  P^"  J°^'T  ,'n™°?S;'^H  ""wlr.ifil 

,  *,  -aiiL  ■         rn  alpaca  wool  and  nearly  10,000  pounds  of  vicuna 

IS  kept  m  flocks.     In  the  mountains  of  Peru  ^^^^  ^,^  exported  annually.     Ecuador  and  Bo- 

and    Bolivia    it    is    driven    from    pasture    to  livia  are  also  alpaca-exporting  states. 
pasture,  being  brought  down  to  the  villages       The  pioneers  in  ihe  industry  in  the  region  of 

to  be  sheared.    The  wool  varies  from  2  to  6  '^^u'"''^    ""^"'1'^^'.^.?,  /n,™iil\v".r 

-     L        •      1      ^L         J    ■       (        c         I  Scotch,  who  are  extending  their  energies  over 

inches  in  length  and   is  of  a  fine,  lustrous  g],  t^e  available  grass  lands,  so  that  it  will  be 

quality.     These  and  the  domestic  sheep  are  but   a    short    while   until    there    are   20,000,000 

the    animals    from    which    Spanish -America  sheep  in  this  the  most  southern  territory  of  the 

derives  its  wealth  in  wool.     The  Bulhtin  ^°'^•^■ 

'gives  the  following  interesting  data  concern-        The  Bulhtin  writer  gives  also  some  fig- 

ing  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  exports  of  ures  for  the  United  States.    It  appears  that 
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on  January  i,  1910,  there  were  57,2i6,cxx)  about    1,000,000  of  mohair  and  goat   hair, 

sheep  in  the  country,  with  a  value  of  $233,-  Since  1900  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 

64"4,ooo.     The   production   is  estimated   at  crease  in   the  wool-manufacturing  industr\\ 

400,000,000    pounds    of    sheep's    wool    and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds. 


HAS  THE    PRESS   LOST   ITS   POWER? 

THAT  the  hold  of  the  press  on  popular  The  expense  of  modernizing  the  mechanical 
confidence  has  unquestionably  been  CQU-Pmem  a'one  imposed  a  burden  which  few 
,  II-  II  r  rt  newspaper  proprietors  were  able  to  carry  un- 
loosened during  the  last  forty  or  hity  years  ^\^^^     j^dd  to  that  the  cost  of  an  ever-expand- 

is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Francis  E.  ing    news    service,    and    the    higher     salaries 

Leupp  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Febru-  demanded  by  satisfactory  employees  in  all  de- 

ary.    Mr.  Leupp  is  one  of  our  veteran  jour-  ^:^:^^X:: ^^^^^^^^^^ 

nahsts,  havmg  been  for  many  years,  before  handed  struggle  against  hopeless  financial  odds, 

he  became  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  sought  aid  from  men  of  larger  means.   .   .    . 

the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Jbe  capitalists  who  were  willing  to  take  larg.; 

v^..u    i7-««:«-    D^.4       iJ«   K«o    «-k»..^^^^^     o  blocks  of  stock  were  usually  men  with  political 

York  Evening  Post.      He  has,  therefore,   a  ^^  speculative  ends  to  gain,  to  which  theV  could 

practical  acquaintance  with  his  subject  which  make  a  newspaper  minister  by  way  of  compen- 

gives  his  views  additional  weight.     The  airy  sating  them  for  the  hazards  they  faced, 

dismissal  of  some  proposition  as  "  mere  news-  ,  Thes^  newcomers  were  not  idealists,  like  the 

nnner  falLr  "  i«;  heard    he  <;avs    at  everv  social  founders  and  managers  of  most  of  the   impor- 

paper  talk      is  Heard,  ne  says,  at  every  social  ^^^^  journals  of  an  earlier  period.    They  were 

gathering;  and  it  would  seem  that      in  our  men  of  keen  commercial  instincts.     They  nat- 

cor^mon-sense  generation  nobody  cares  what  urally  looked  at  everything  through  the  medium 

the  newspapers  say."     As  to  why  an  institu-  of  the  balance-sheet  .    .     Principles?    Yes, 

t  11    ^t  J^^^^»,'^\:*^.   «^   «    t^^   «..^«,  principles  were  good  things,  but  we  must  not 

tion  so  full  of  potentiality  as  a  free  press  {^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^^  \-^^^  to  death.     The  noblest 

does  not  produce  more  eitect  than   it  does,  cause  in  creation  cannot  be  promoted  by  a  de- 

and  whv  so  many  of  its  leading  writers  to-  funct  newspaper,  and  to  keep  its  champion  alive 

day  find  reason  to  deplore  the  altered  atti-  ^h^re  must  be  a  net  cash  income.    The  circuln- 

fiiHp  nf  the  nennlft  tnvtarfl  If    ^p  «;ntrcrpcfc  the  ^'^"  '""^^  ^^  pushed,  and  the  advertising  patron- 

tude  ot  the  people  toward  it,  ne  suggests  tne  ^^^   increased.      More    circulation   can   be    got 

following  reasons:  only  by  keeping  the  public  stirred  up.    Employ 

^,  -         r  t  .1.  .  .I-  private  detectives  to  pursue  the  runaway  hus- 

The  transfer  of  both  properties  and  policies  y^^^^   ^nd  bring  him  back  to  his  wife;  organize 

from  personal  to  impersonal  control ;  the  rise  of  ^  ^^rine  expedition  to  find  the  missing  ship; 

the  cheap  magazine ;  the  tendency  to  speciahza-  ^^nd  a   reporter  into   the    Sudan   to   interview 

tion    m    all    forms    of    public    instruction ;    the  the  beleaguered  general  whose  own  government 

fierceness  of  competition  m  the  newspaper  busi-  j^  powerless  to  reach  him  with  an  army.    Blow 

ness ;  the  demand  for  larger  capital,  unsettling  jh^  trumpet,  and  make  ringing  announcements 

the  former  equipoise  between  counting-room  and  ^very  day.     If  nothing  new  is  to  be  had.  re- 

editorial-room ;  the  invasion  of  newspaper  offices  f^^bish  something  so  old  that  people  have  f or- 

by  the  universal  mania  of  hurry;  the  develop-  gotten  it 
ment  of  the  news-getting  at  the  expense  of  the 

news-interpreting  function;  the  tendency  to  re-         Mr.  Leupp  goes  on  to  say  that  "in  the 

mold  narratives  of  fact  so  as  to  confirm  office-  old-style  newspaper,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

made  pohcies ;  the  growing  disregard  of  decency  .u       '^jf^rJal    artiVle^s    were    n^iijinv    annnv 

in  the  choice  of  news  to  be  specially  exploited,  ^"^   editorial    articles   were    usually    anon>- 

and  the  scant  time  now  spared  by  men  of  the  mous,  the  editor  s  name  was  so  well  known 

world   for  reading  journals  of  general   intelli-  to  the  public  that 

Kence 

we  talked  about  "what  Greeley  thought"  of  this 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  these  ten  causes  9^  ^^^^  or  wondered  "  whether  Bryant  was  go- 

fnr  the  fllleired  decline  nf  the  nre^y;    nine  are  ^^^  ^^  support      a  certain  ticket,  or  shook  our 

tor  tne  alleged  decline  ot  the  press,  nine  are  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^   j^^^^^    sensational   screed   *"m 

laid  at  the  doors  of  the  newspaper  and  pen-  Bennett^s  paper."    ...    We  knew  their  pri- 

odical   press,   and  one  concerns  the  reading  vate    histories    and    their    idiosyncrasies;    their 

public  itself.     We  are  unable,  through  lack  very    foibles    sometimes    furnished    our    best 

of  space  to  give  Mr  Leupp's  observations  on  ^X'^l  SiUcia*!;^'h:;'"B"^a„t  had  criticised 

more  than  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  threatened   to   pull   his   nose,   and   Bryant   re- 

them.    The  transfer  of  the  newspapers  from  sponded  by  stalking  ostentatiously  three  times 

personal    to    corporate    ownership    was    in-  fjound  the  bully  at  their  next  meeting  in  pub- 

•*.-,ui-.    k-:^«  "  «^*  ^  rv,««.«.^,  ^t^^^t^^^^r^^  "<^»  ^"^  readers  of  the  Evening  Post  did  not  lose 

evitablc,  being      not  a  matter  of  preference,  faj^h  in  the  editor  because  he  was  only  human. 

but  a  practical  necessity.  but  guessed  about  how  far  to  discount  future 
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utterances  of  the  paper  with  regard  to  his  an- 
tagonist. When  Bennett  avowed  his  inlenlion 
of  advertising  the  Herald  without  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  a  dollar,  by  attacking  his  enemies  so 
savagely  as  to  goad  them  into  a  physical  assault, 
eve'vbody  understood  the  motives  behind  the 
warfare  on  both  sides,  and  attached  to  it  only 
the  significance  the  facts  warranted.  Knowing 
l>ana's  aftilialions,  no  one  mistook  the  meaning 
<if  the  Sun's  dismifisal  of  General  Hancock  as 
"  a  good  man,  weighing  250  pounds,  but  .  .  . 
not  Samuel  J.  Tilden."  And  Greeley's  retort  to 
Bryant,  "You  lie,  villain!  willfully,  wickedly, 
basely  lie!"  and  his  denunciation  of  Bennett  as 
a  "  low-mouthed,  blatant,  witless,  brutal  scoun- 
drel," though  not  preserved  as  models  of  amen- 
ity for  (he  emulation  of  budding  editors,  were 
felt  to  be  balanced  by  the  delicious  frankness  of 
the  Tribune's  announcement  of  "  the  dissolution 
of  the  political  firm  of  Seward,  Weed  &  Greeley 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  junior  partner." 

The  mazagine  took  on  a  new  character 
about  twenty  years  ago,  leaping  fearlessly 
into  the  newspaper  arena,  and  seeking  its 
topics  in  the  happenings  of  the  day. 

It  raised  a  corps  of  men  and  women  who 
might  otherwise  have  toiled  in  obscurity  all  their 
lives,  and  gave  them  a  chance  to  become  au- 
thorities on  questions  of  immediate  interest,  tiU 
they  are  now  recognized  as  constituting  a  lim- 
ited but  highly  specialized  profession.  One 
group  occupied  itself  with  trusts  and  trust  mag- 
nates; another  with  politicians  whose  rise  had 
been  so  meteoric  as  to  suggest  a  romance  be- 
hind it;  another  with  the  inside  history  of  in- 
ternational episodes,  another  with  new  religious 
movements  and  their  leaders,  and  so  on. 

What  was  the  result?  The  public  following 
which  the  newspaper  editors  used  to  command 
when  they  did  business  in  the  open,  but  which 
was  falling  away  from  their  anonymous  suc- 
cessors, attached  itself   promptly   to  the  maga- 

As  illustrating  how  the  esteem  of  the  pec)- 
plc  for  the  press  is  weakened  through  the  in- 
tense competition  between  newspapers,  the 
recent  Peary-Cook  controversy  is  cited: 

One  newspaper  syndicate  having,  at  large  ex- 
pense, procured  a  narrative  directly  from  the 
pen  of  Cook,  and  another  accomplished  a  like 
feat  with  Peary,  to  which  could  "  we.  the  peo- 
ple." look  for  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute?  An  admission  by  either  that 
its  star  contributor  could  trifle  with  the  truth 
was  equivalent  to  throwing  its  own  exploit  into 
bankruptcy.  So  each  was  bound  to  stand  by  the 
claimant  with  whom  it  had  first  identified  itself, 
and  fight  the  battle  out  like  an  attorney  under 
retainer;  and  what  started  as  a  serious  contest 
of  priority  in  a  scientific  discovery  threatened  to 
end  as  a  wrangle  over  a  newspaper  "  beat." 

"  Speed  before  everything  "  is  perhaps  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  modern  newspa- 
per management :  and  this  has  brought  about 
changes  both  in  editorial  waiting  and  in 
news-getting.  In  the  department  of  special 
correspondence  the  change  is  most  patent : 


CepTikbi  to  wiUdB  r 


At  an  important  point  like  Washington,  foe 
instance,  the  old  corps  of  writers  were  men  o( 
mature  years,  most  of  whom  had  passed  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  editorial  chair,  and  still  held 
a  semi-editorial  relation  to  the  newspapers  they 
represented.     .     .     . 

When,  in  the  later  eighties,  the  new  order 
came,  it  came  with  a  rush.  The  first  inkling  of 
it  was  a  notice  received,  in  the  middle  of  one 
busy  night,  by  a  correspondent  who  had  been 
faithfully  serving  a  prominent  Western  news- 
paper for  a  do^en  years,  to  turn  over  his  bureau 
to  a  young  man  who  up  to  that  time  had  been 
doing  local  reporting  on  its  home  staff.  Trans- 
fers of  other  bureaus  followed  fast.  A  few 
were  left,  and  still  remain,  undisturbed  in  per- 
sonnel or  character  of  work.  .  .  .  The  bold 
fact  was  that  the  newspaper  managers  had 
bowed  to  the  huslhng  humor  of  the  a^e.  They 
no  longer  cared  to  serve  journalistic  viands, 
which  required  deliberate  mastication,  to  patrons 
who  clamored  for  a  quick  lunch.  So  they  passed 
on  to  their  representatives  at  a  distance  the  same 
injunction  they  were  incessantly  pressing  upon 
their  reporters  at  home :  "  Get  the  news,  and 
send  it  while  it  is  hot.  Don't  wait  to  tell  us 
what  it  means  or  what  it  points  to;  we  can  do 
our  own  ratiocinating." 

Is  the  public  a  loser  by  this  obscuration  of  the 
correspondent's  former  function?     I  believe  so. 

An  inquiry  was  made  by  Dr.  Walter  Dill 
Scott  into  the  reading  habits  of  3ooo  repre- 
sentative business  and  professional  men.  He 
found  that  most  of  them  spent  not  more  tban 
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fifteen  minutes  daily  on  their  newspapers,  going  criticisms  have  all  been  made  from 
Some  spent  less,  so  that  the  average  was  five  the  point  of  view  of  the  citizen  of  fair  in- 
to ten  minutes.  Is  this  scant  regard  for  his  telligence.  What  about  the  other  element  in 
newspaper  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  the  community,  which  is  drawn  toward  the 
man  of  affairs  no  longer  believes  half  that  it  cheapest,  lowest,  daily  prints, — ^which  dur- 
tells  him?  Does  this  condition  indicate  that  ing  the  noon  hour  and  at  night  devours  all 
the  newspapers  have  so  perverted  the  public  the  tenement  tragedies,  the  palace  scandals, 
taste  with  sensational  surprises  that  it  can  the  incendiary  appeals  designed  to  make  the 
no  longer  appreciate  normal  information  nor-  poor  man  think  that  thrift  is  robbery  ?  Over 
mally  conveyed?  that  element  the  vicious  paper  is  exercising 
There  is  one  phase  of  this  business  that  a  powerful  sway,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface.     The  fore-  soon  relinquished. 


NEWSPAPERS   THAT   DO  NOT  GIVE  THE  NEWS 

V/f  R.    LEUPP'S    article   in   the   Februarv  each  of  whom  accepted  it  as  true  and  promiseil 

^^^     Atlantic  on  "The  Waning  Power  of  ^^  P""^  '\.    The  account  never  appeared 

^1      T>         "  •    ^  n         J  •      i_     Ti;f       L           i_  An    another    city    the    sales-girls    in    the  ^big 

the  Press     is  followed  m  the  March  number  ^hops  had  to  sign  an  exceedingly  mean  and  op- 

by  an  equally  forceful  criticism  from  the  pen  pressive   contract,    which,   if  generally   known, 

of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  would  have  made  the  firms  odious  to  the  pub- 

of  Wisconsin,  who  holds  that  for  n^any  of  ittr^ctf;rre^y„rL^:tl  b'a dTo'n ditl": 

the  taults  ot  the  papers,  such  as  their  sen-  that    had   become    established    under    them,    to 

sationalism,  their  exploitation  of  the  private  every  newspaper  in  the  city.     Not  one  would 

affairs  of  prominent  persons,  and  their  em-  P"j"t  a  line  on  the  subject. 

broidering   of    facts,    the    American    people  ,,9"   [J^  T^^'fJl^f  l.^,.^                .n 't?.Vf''if 

,           -    "               i_     1  1         J       T>        I.        J  J  Strike  the  newspapers  were  disposea  to  treat  it 

themselves  must  be  blamed.     rJut,  he  adds,  in  a  sympathetic  way.     Suddenly  they  veered, 

*'  there   is  just   one   deadly,    damning  count  and  became  unanimously  hostile  to  the  strikers, 

against  the  daily  newspaper  as  it  is  coming  Inquiry   showed    that    the    big   merchants   had 

♦«  k«       ^»^»i..    :*   J     ,       *      •  ^  *L       -       "  threatened    to    withdraw    their    advertisements 

to  be  —namely,  tt  does  not  give  the  news  ^^j^^^  ^^^  newspapers  changed  their  attitude. 

Liood      live     news,      red-hot  stuft,     is      de-  in  the  summer  of  1908  disastrous  fires  raged 

liberately    distorted    or    suppressed."      This  in  the  northern  Lake  country,  and  great  areas 

condition  of  the  daily  press  has  been  brought  ^f  standing  timber  were  destroyed.    A  promi- 

^1 .  1  ,  *u^-«  ^^  -J^    •    j^  -1         ^  *.    •    Ti  nent  organ  of  the  lumber  industry  belittled  the 

about  by  three  economic  developments  in  the  j^^^^^  ^^^  p^i^ted  reassuring  statements  from 

held  of  newspaper  publishing:  ( i )  The  daily  lumbermen  who  were  at  the  very  moment  call- 
newspaper  in  the  large  cities  has  become  a  ing  upon   the   State   for  a  fire  patrol.     When 
capitalistic    enterprise.      (A   million    dollars  taxed  with  the  deceit  the  organ  pleaded  its  obli- 
•n       *.  u     •     *         -J2*.           ^         1*^  gation   to   support    the   market    for   the   bonds 
will  not  begin  to  outfit  a  metropolitan  news-  ^^ich  the  lumber  companies  of  the  Lake  re- 
paper.)      (2)  The  growth  of  newspaper  ad-  gion  had  been  advertising  in  its  columns, 
vertising.     (3)  The  subordination  of  news-  On  account  of  agitating  for  teachers*   pen- 
papers  to  other  enterprises.  s^^"^'  ^  teacher  was  summarily  dismissed  by  a 
ry     e            t>            •                      ^  M  •        Ml  corrupt  school-board,  in  violation  of  their  own 
Professor  Ross  gives  some  striking  illus-  published  rule  regarding  tenure.    An  influential 
trations    of    the    suppression    of    important  newspaper     published     the     facts    of     school- 
news,  which,  he  says,  **  are  hardly  a  third  of  board  grafting  brought  out  in  the  teacher's  suit 
the  material   that  has  come  to  the  writer's  ^?^  reinstatement  until,  through  his  club  affilia- 
^^       *      )t       A               ^u                  ^u      /  11  tions,  a  big  merchant  was  induced  to  threaten 
attention.        Among   them   are   the   follow-  ^^e  paper  with  the  withdrawal  of  his  advertis- 
ing: ing.      No    further    reports    of    the    revelations 

A    prominent    Philadelphia    clothier    visiting  apP^^^'e^- 

New  York  was  caught  perverting  boys,  and  cut  Many  of  the  dailies  serve  as  mouthpieces 

his  throat.     His  firm  being  a  heavy  advertiser  ^f  ^^e  financial  powers,  as  was  shown  at  the 

not  a  single  paper  in  his  home  city  mentioned  /  .i_     1    ^  /?          •  1   j            •            i_ 

the   tragedy.    .    .    .    During   a    strike   of   the  o^^set  of  the  last  financial  depression,  when 

elevator  men  in  the  large  stores,  the  business  the  owner  of  a  leading  newspaper,  having 

agent  of  the  elevator-starters*  union  was  beaten  called  his  reporters  together,  addressed  them: 

to  death,  in  an  alley  behind  a  certain  emporium.  «  g         ^^e  first  of  you  who  turns  in  a  story 

by   a      strong-arm      man    hired    by   that    firm.  e     \         tr             i.\..j               ^i_          i»» 

The  story,  supported  by  affidavits,  was  given  by  ^^  a  lay-ott  or*a  shut-down  gets  the  sack. 

a  responsible  lawyer  to  three  newspaper  men,  An   amusing  reference   is  made  by   Pro- 
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fffisor  Ross  to  a  newspaper  run  by  a  capital- 
ist promoter  now  under  prison  sentence,  in 
whose  editonal  rooms  it  was  forbidden  to 
write  anything  damaging  to  certain  sixteen 
corporations.  These  corporations  were 
known  as  "  sacred  cows."  Nearly  every 
form  of  privilege  is  found  in  the  herd  of 
"  sacred  cows  "  venerated  by  the  daily  press. 
For  example,  the  railroad  company,  the  pub- 
lic service  company,  traction,  the  tax  system, 
the  party  sj'stem,  and  "  the  man  higher  up," 
are  all  "  sacred  cows." 

As  to  the  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of 
things,  as  neither  the  editor  nor  the  capitalist 
owner  can  be  expected  to  alter  their  course 
to  their  manifest  disadvantage  and  loss,  Pro- 
fessor Ross  proposes  an  endowed  newspaper. 
He  thinks  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  donated  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  funds  for  a  non-commercial  - 
newspaper  would-  be  forthcoming  if  its  use- 
fulness be  demonstrated.  The  endowed 
paper  would  neither  dramatize  crime  nor 
gossip  of  private  affairs,  nor,  above  all, 
would  it  fake,  doctor,  or  sensationalize  the 
news.  Moreover,  the  endowed  newspaper 
would  be  a  corrective  paper,  for  the  big 
dailies  would  scarcely  dare  to  be  caught 
cooking  or  suppressing  the  news  if  a  fearless 
competitor  were  in  the  field. 


vtpBper  ibflt  vlll 


THE   MESSAGE   OF   WILLIAM   O'BRIEN 


V*R.  WILLIAM  O'BRIEN  went  to 
Italy  last  autumn  to  enjoy,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement. As  a  kind  of  last  political  will 
and  testament  he  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Nineirrnth  Century  entitled  "  The  New 
Power  in  Ireland." 

In  this  state  paper  Mr.  O'Brien  describes 
the  new  era  inaugurated  by  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  that  sprang  from  the  Shawe  Tay- 
lor Conference  of  1903,  and  explained  ^hy 
things  have  not  progressed  further  toward 
the  unification  of  Ireland  than  they  have 
at  present.  The  fault,  he  says,  lies  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Devlin,  and  the  directors  of  the  Nationalists, 
who,  after  having  enjoyed  for  seven  years 
unparallelel  opportunities  of  power  and  use- 
fulness, have  only  devised  a  policy  of  boister- 
ous nothingness,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
failure,  unmitigated  and  conclusive;  the 
shaming  of  all  they  phophesied  of  evit  for 


the  policy  they  assailed,  and  a  record  of  utter 
barrenness  of  achievement  on  their  own  part. 

Mr.  O'Brien  concluded  his  paper  by  la- 
menting the  lack  of  the  indispensable  leader, 
"  the  man  of  experienced  good  sense  and 
generous  imagination,  with  the  necessary 
formula  of  conciliation."  But  he  consoles 
himself  by  reflecting  that  "  Ireland  is  a  coun- 
try fertile  in  surprises  and  not  unfertile  in 
heroic  sons."  The  proofs  of  the  article  were 
not  corrected  before  Mr.  O'Brien  supplied 
the  greatest  surprise  to  his  countrymen  by 
suddenly  returning  to  the  political  .arena. 
Ireland's  heroic  son,  who  had  just  sung  his 
swan  song  and  proclaimed  his  final  and  ir- 
revocable disappearance,  suddenly  reap- 
peared. 

Mr.  O'Brien  saj's: 

It  is  one  of  life's  liitle  ironies  that  the  one 
trophy  the  sialcsmanship  of  tEie  Irish  party  has 
brought  back  from  the  -General  Election  is  my 
resuscitation.  They  had  only  to  complete  the 
effect  of  my  retirement  by  forgetting  that  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  their  and  my  old  colleagues  had. 
like  myself,  stood  true  to  the  treaty  of  1903.  in 
obedietice  to  a  self -denying  patriotic  duly,  and 
Ihe  General  Election  would  have  passed  over 
for  Iheni  almost  without  a  contest  and  assuredly 
wtthniit  a  single  defeat  at  the  polls.  But  to  the 
secret  cabinet  of  "  the  Board  of  Erin,"  who  arc 
now  the  admitted  masters  of  the  open  national 
organization  and  of  its  funds,  the  opportunity 
seemed  too  tempting  to  wipe  out  the  last  ves- 
liges  of  resistance  to  their  despotism  in  the 
councils  of  the  party. 

So  he  came  back  to  political  Hfc. 


He  sal's  that  when  he  left  Florcncx  he  had 
DO  intention  of  re-entering  Parliament. 

Having  been  for  nine  months  entirdy  cut  off 
from  Irish  news,  and  having  returned  for  the 
sole  purpr.'se  of  aiding  in  defending  the  seats  of 
my  own  ha  It -a -dozen  adherents,  which,  as  I'sup- 
posed.  al'.'He  were  aimed  at,  I  found  the  counirj- 
seething  with  indignation  at  the  plots  for  de- 
capitatmg  quite  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Irish 
party.  The  plots  of  -  the  Board  of  EiSn  "  were 
resented  all  the  more  fiercely  because  all  the 
men  marked  down  for  destruction  had  been  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Birrell's  Land  bill,  which  has 
brought  land  purchase  to  a  dead  stop  outside  the 
congested  distrias,  and  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
budget,  which,  whatever  its  effects  in  England, 
spelled  ruin  for  the  Unances  of  any  future  Irish 
I^rliamenL  The  issues  thus  madly  challci^cd 
by  "the  Board  of  Erin"  at  the  Irish  elections 
were. — 1.  the  budget;  2.  the  destruction  of  land 
purchase;  and  3.  Ihe  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Irish  constituencies,  and  of  the  control  of 
the  national  funds  by  a  secret  caucus  of  "  the 
Board  of  Erin."  Upon  all  these  issues  the 
Grand  Master  and  his  lieutenants  sustained  at 
the  polls,  wherever  the  straight  i^sue  was  faced, 
a  defeat  so  damaging  that  nothing  except  the 
total  absence  of  concerted  action  against  "  the 
machme  "  prevented  it  from  approaching  to  an- 
nihilation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  diagnosis  of  the  situation,  no  one 
can  read  without  sjinpathy  his  stirring  ap- 
peal in  favor  of  the  all-for-Ireland  poUcj-, 
which  has  for  its  "  cardinal  principle  the 
winning  over  the  British  people  and  the 
Irish  Protestant  minorit}-  to  the  cause  of 
self-government  by  sincere  and  unmistakahle 
proofs  of  Irish  friendliness,  fratemiti',  and 
communit)-  of  interest,  without  hostility-  to 
either  of  the  great  British  parties,  and  with- 
out subser%'ience  to  the  merek'  partisan  In- 
terests of  either  of  them." 


AN  OPEN-AIR  PULPIT 


YY^HAT  is  said  to  he  the  only  open-air 
pulpit  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent has  recently  been  completed  for  Grace 
Church,  on  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Outdoor  preaching,  to  be  sure,  is  by  no 
means  unknown  in  this  country,  but  the 
architects  have  not  heretofore  made  provision 
for  it  here  as  they  have  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England,  where  pulpits  are  built  on  the  out- 
side of  churches  or  near  by  on  crossroads. 
The  Grace  Church  structure,  designed  by 
William  W.  Renwick,  is  described  In  the 
Internallnnal  Studio  for  March,  by  Samuel 
Howe.  This  pulpit,  as  Mr.  Howe  remarks, 
is  well  placed. 


At  Tenth  Street,  Broadway  deflects  slightly 
to  the  west  of  the  course  it  holds  below,  so  that 
the  corner  here  stands  at  the  end  of  a  vista, 
an  effect  which  in  itself  is  rare  in  this  reclan- 
guUrb'  planned  city.  The  spot  is  known 
throughotit  the  land  and  Grace  Church  is  dear 
to  Ihe  hearts  of  many. 

The  sculptor  of  the  panels  for  this  pulpit 
is  Mr.  Jules  Edouard  Roine,  to  whom  the 
French  Government  gave  a  special  medal 
for  his  exquisite  rendering  of  a  plaque,  "  The 
Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  The 
theme  of  the  panels  is  the  Beatitudes,  sug- 
gesting the  underlying  philosophy  of  Christ's 
teaching  as  represented  in  the  Sertnon  on  the 
Mount,  preached  in  the  open. 
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CENTRAL   PANEL   OF   THE   GRACE   CHURCH   OPEN-AIR    PULPIT 
{Jules    Edoutird    BoJn*.    Sculptor) 


IHfc    \hXhD   OVhSTIOS     OF    THE    FRANCHISE 
IN  PRLSSIA 


;  ^i<.~ii  ^  akm  Ij  bear:  br  a.~ 


—.  i-T  ■.'■.-■■.-.-i  gv<I  ;■— r.-.s.  It*  adi^tYV  miZ  ^c 
f ',"--■■  ^^  -»»  a  yrriA  'A  rxpcrnzAS.  and  tlia:  ii 
\-;i.:T.;ir.'.-i'.  WT'-h  a  pauic  in  ;be  agha^jao.  Th; 
■:'iK'*ar.T  <i;v:^!e"-:'le  oi  ihe  el*i:;oral  bodr  n  -r; 
Uriff't  FMj^ral  5i3:e  is  ccrtainiT  do;  co™iaci\  - 
Xfi  ihc  pf'^rcii  of  tbe  ecoQonjic  dcrdcpOKst 
of  Ihe  Ei;;;-:re. 

The  Sfuf  Ztit,  organ  of  the  Social-DeiDO- 
crats,  speaks  contemptuously  and  bittcHf  of 
the  measure,  characterizing  it  as  patchwork. 

Ai.'',i;»T  ffufi.,  i.f.Aiif.*  nr  Tiir  '-wmax  *oaAL-    Mj-jng  that  the  decisive  fact  regarding  it  is 

III  K'l' iTAiii.     *  j^^i  j^  jjjp  masses  who  arc  hungering  for 

'i'-!i"i  i"'  r.V  n"ii*M'ii''i»'''h»r''  ^^il't'rr^'i't    ''""  '^'Shts  it  offers  a.  stone  in  place  of  btcad. 

■■  iii>  tmh'T  nt  i'r>i»]nn  frJtii'-iiJw  r-funni  ''  ""u'd  Contradict  all  historical  experience, 

this  journal  adds,  to  have  expected  anything 

TIIK  i*rii«iian  pli-itjon  lawo,  which  have  different, — never  has  a  ruling  class  voluntar- 
Mi  lonK  Kiid  %o  juitly  created  intense  ily  relinquished  its  privileges,  and  the  Prus- 
di»ari»fH.-ii<.n  amone  larKC  masie*  of  the  sian  Junkers  arc  the  last  from  whom  it  might 
pcfjplr,  have  atiiwii  special  interest  and  be  looked  for.  In  conclusion,  it  defines  the 
Hi£itnil(in  thfoiJith  the  recent  introduction  by  attitude  that  the  working  people  should  take 
llie  lE'ivrrnment  of  a  new  siiffrace  bill.  This  toward  the  measure,  as  follows: 
nieiimire  thoruiiifhl)'  disappointi  the  expecta-  The  German  workmen  strtiggk  for  the  right 
lifini  lit  all  wlio  wrre  I'Mikini:  for  anything  of  suffraRc  under  entirely  different  historic  con- 
lit»  .1  rn.lJ,-,i1  <.r  .l«.H,<-raf ir  foform  It  re.  ''"ions  from  Ihose  under  which  the  English  and 
like  II  ra.luil  or  Irmocratic  relorm.  U  re-  ^^^^^^  workmen  struggled.  The  English,  and, 
tainn  the  threc-clnsH  Hyxtcm,  wjiLch  entails  i„  ]„  ,„ay.  the  French  Parliament  also,  was  al- 
(in  rnorniou^  undrr-reprcspntation  of  the  ways  a  power,  while  (he  German  Parliaments 
working  clii«.  and  dors  not  even  introduce  have  always  been  powerless.  There  is  not  even 
ili»  .,;-rfr  hiil1.,r  ,Uv;*Pi1  fi.r  rtir  nrntci-tlnn  '""^  slightest  advance  ohservable:  on  the  con- 
Ihe  »<irpr  billot,  .leipnl  1  >r  ttie  protection    ,|.^^^_    ,^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^    weaker.-if 

of  thcHC  worker*.      Nrvcrtlieless  the   Herlin  such  a  thing  is  possible.    The  favorable  oppor- 

(ifgriiHWt,    ft    inodrrate    niid    non-t»artisan  tuniiics  offered  the  Reichstag  a  year  ago.  of  at 

wppkly.  (ind-i  not  n  little  to  commend  in  the  l^"},  f(^'"'"«  a  solid  fooling,  were  most  shame- 

uir-iiiirc       It   *av<-  *""j'    "c«'ected,— the    democratic     (feiirt/cr/iVft) 

'  ■        '  ■  parliamentary  .spirit  has,  in  Germany,  no  blood 

That  which  the  hill  nffi-rs  rfprMcnls  an  en  or-  m  its  veins,  no  marrow  in  its  bones.     It  would, 

minis   slridi'  in   nilvjiin-i'  of   rxisliiig  provision'!,  indeed,   be   miraculous   did    such    bitter   experi- 

It  wnn  conccivi'il  ill  ii  -(lirit  of  frieiulliiu'si  to  piices,   so  often   repeated,  not   react  upon   the 

Ihe   micliHe   i-Ui--.      Thi-   iiliili'cratie   .isci-nilency  working  classes.    Not  In  the  way  of  a  soporific, 

of  Ihe  lir>t  cl:i-.  i>  (|iiiti'  cnii-iilcr.ilily  re<1iici-il.  Iiiii  to  rouse  ihem  lo  action;  and  in  this  respect 

niul  its  provisions  Bumaiitei'  the  h'ss  wcll-io-do.  the    Prussian    electoral    bill    will    serve   a    good 
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purpose.    It  brings  home  to  the  workingman  in    it  the  aggrieved  masses  are  offered  a  few  super- 
unmistakable  terms  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing    fluous   and   insignificant   artifices,   this,   we   say 
to  expect   from  the  voluntary  judgment  of  the    again.  Is  still  less  nice. 
ruling   classes,   and    (his   insight    is   of   greater 
value   than   any   individual   concessions   on   the 
part  of  those  classes  upon  points  ever  so  impor- 
tant.    If,  at   the   next   election   for   the   Reich- 
stag, the  German  viforkingmen  take  full  advan- 
tage of  their  right  of  suffrage,  not  in  order  to 
"  positively  co-operate,"  or  to  help  thresh  over 
the   old   straw   of   democratic   parliatnenlarism, 
but  to  show  how  high  the  flood  has  risen,  then 
they   shall   have    wreaked    thorough   vengeance 
upon  the  Prussian  suffrage  bill.     It  still  remains    . 
true,  in   spite  of  the  apparently   rigid  and   un- 
changeable   sheath    of    outward    circumstances,    ' 
that  never  before  in  history  have  more  stupen-    I 
dous  revolutions  in  social  life  taken  place;  and    i 
the  narrow  stubbornness  of  the  Junker  conceak,    i 
at  bottom,  after  all,  onlyVhe  anxiety  that  if  the    i 
stream  does  once  demolish  the  dams  the  con- 
spicuous   splendor   of   upper-class   rule   will   be 
swept  away  like  so  much  decayed  rubbish. 

A  writer  in  the  Zukunfl, — the  organ  of 
Maximilian  Harden,  whose  exposure  of  the 
immoralities  of  a  court  circle  near  to  the 
Emperor  recently  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion,— discusses  the  suffrage  question  in  a 
more  fundamental  manner.  He  regards  the 
adequate  representation  of  every  class  in  the 
community  as  the  essential  object  of  repre- 
sentative government,  and  considers  the  at- 
tempt to  parcel  out  the  degree  of  voting 
weight  to  different  elctncnts,  according  to  in- 
telligence, property,  or  the  like,  as  aside 
from  the  mark.  In  connection  with  this  and 
the  question  of  the  secret  ballot  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  his  are  of  special  interest: 

These  and  other  artifices,  with  which  most 
States  harass  themselves,  proceed  from  the 
false  assumption  that  a  person's  right  to  vote 
must  be  measured  by  his  worth.  Such  a  meas- 
urement is  impossible,  and  it  is  superfluous ;  tor 
the  }>olnt  to  be  considered  Is  not  the  value  of 
the  individuals,  but  the  interests  of  the  different 
classes  whose  well-being  constitutes  the  welfare 
of  the  Stale.  "  The  voting  power  of  a  Bis- 
marck not  be  superior  to  that^  of  a  domestic.- 


what 


Yes,   if 


larck's 


voting 
power  were  to  be  gauged  by  his  value  to  the 
State  it  should  be  a  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  domestic.  But  Bismarck's  weight  is 
rot  lost  for  all  that ;  he  makes  it  tell,  not  as  a 
voter,  but  as  Imperial  Chancellor;  and  in  this 
position  he  is,  as  a  rule,  more  potent  that  the 
entire  Reichstag.  It  is  no  detriment  to  the 
i^lever  publicist  that  he  has  no  greater  voting 
strength  than  any  blockhead,  for  his  cleverness 
is  not  lost  to  the  country, — it  works  through 
his  written  word.  And  the  great  industrial,  the 
financier,  need  not  go  to  the  polls  at  all  in  order 
to  make  the  State  feel  his  power.  .  .  .  Thus  the  ^it 
the  exclusion  of  the  Fourth  Eslale  from  the  come  to  a  ■emblini 
Prussian  Chamber  is  no  misfortune,  since  the  man  In  Oermauj,  i 
Reichstag  regulates  matters  pertaining  to  their  ecnturr."  HIj  so- 
weal  and  woe,  but  it  is  not  nice.  And  thai  a  re-  chacacterleeij  by  oi 
form,  which  should  have  had  this  [lolnt  con-  aiinnpt  to  tw  a  neo 
stantly  In  view,  is  promised,  and  that  Instead  of    vIk") 
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(For  bis  "reaetEonary 

Ihe^rpe  thought  o(  n 

von   Beth  man  D-Hollsrs  I 


attitude  that  Is  an  Inault 
Klfm  PruMlB,"  Chancellor 
pictured  by  the  arllat  n[ 
man  at  the  Middle  Agea 
life."  and  aa  "the  oldeil 
OTer    from    the    eighteenth 
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AMERICA'S  LITERARY  NEEDS 

* 

A     SUGGESTIVE    discussion    on    what  for  history.    As  there  are  heaped  upon  it  nearly 

might    be    appropriately    termed    our  fifty-score  other  volumes,  we  have  a  myth  quite 

shortcomings,  our  hopes,  and  our  duties  in  *p'Xnc  ^Tcro^V™"'"^"* '*!l' '^^  u- 

regard  to  our  contemporary  literature  is  con-  ^o^^rorLf'l^^.:S^Zonr:''^' ^^-^ 

tamed  in  the  address  delivered  in  June  last  by  War  on  the  Federal   side.     Seward.   Stanton. 

Mr.  George  F.  Parker  before  the  literary  so-  Jobnson,  Stevens,  McClellan,  and  Sumner  are 

cieties  ot  Washington  and  -  Lee  Univerity,  '^^^^  ^^^l^^^^^,^^'"''  "^""-    "^^ 

Lexington,  Va.,  and  printed  in  the  Sewanee        .  j    /^    •        n* 

Review  for  January.  Mr.  Parker  sets  out  by  .,  As. regards  fiction,  Mr.  Parker  holds  that 

asking  whether  or  not  we  are  maintaining  in-  .  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  no 

tact  our  intellectual  inheritance  "  by  hand-  J^"""]  ^^  literature,  except  the  poem,  has  suf- 

ing  down  to  our  successors  the  story  of  new  l^""?^  ^"^"  degradation  as  the  novel."    .    .    . 

achievement  or  by  making  the  repairs  and        *^  ^ 

additions   necessary   in   every  human   struc-  worse    than   a    libel   upon    our   character   and 

ture."     He  traces  from  the  very  appearance  aehievcment  lo  assume  that  the  crowd  of  idlers, 

of  the  white  man  on   this, continent  *4he    'hle"s   /nH  '^ntA!^TrJ''^u'^^^^''t'  "Ifi'^^T 
1        .        ^  ^  •!_   ^  !_•  1    Titles,  and   slum-dwellers  who  march   endlessly 

longing  to  contribute  something  new  and  through  the  pages  of  the  average  novel,  fairly 
distinctive  to  the  literature  of  the  world."  represent  the  people,  among  whom  eighty  mil- 
From  the  beginning  our  people  "  were  con-  ^'^"^  ^^  "^  ^'^e  and  move,  day  by  day. 
sumcd  by  the  desire  for  a  literature  of  their  Of  criticism  he  says:  "The  great  critic 
own,"  and  continued  for  two  hundred  years  who  dealt  with  imaginative  literature  has 
to  "  dream  and  pine  "  for  it.  They  made  a  apparently  disappeared.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
real  start  "about  1820,  with  Washington  jority  of  readers  do  not  want  guides. 
Irving  in  sketch  and  history,  James  Fenimore  .  .  .  They  can  only  comprehend  the  bold 
Cooper  in  the  novel,  and  Daniel  Webster, —  advertisement,  the  brief  notice  which,  end- 
in  whom  they  added  a  fourth  great  orator  ing  with  an  admonition  to  buy,  contains  the 
to  the  world's  list."  By  the  time  of  the  announcement  that  a  given  number  of  per- 
Civil  War  "  we  had  made  a  slow,  painful  sons,  foolish  or  otherwise,  have  bought  or 
beginning."  That  great  conflict  left  us  in  read.  This  leaves  no  scope  for  the  real  re- 
"  the  position  of  a  man  of  fifty,  who,  after  viewer." 

a  life  of  struggle  and  success,  finds  that  he       Literary  criticism  is  needed  now  as  ever, 
must  begin  anew."  "  as    is    shown    by    science    and    theology. 

The  first  desire  of  a  people,  after  it  has  ...  In  these  departments  of  thought 
won  political  recognition,  says  Mr.  Parker,  there  are  -still  serious  readers  who  recognize 
is  to  know  something  of  itself.  Our  people  the  value  of  time,  and  welcome  the  knowl- 
"  soon  gathered  their  own  legends  and  tra-  edge  and  help  of  others.  But  the  popular 
ditions  and  began  to  cherish  them."  novel,  which  does  not  live  six  months  and  has 

They  began  by  writing  of  their  struggles  with   no  permanent  influence  upon  life,  what  need 
savages,  which  were  nothing  like  so  severe  or   has  it  for  criticism  ?  " 

continuous  as  those  with  nature.     .    .    .    Their         Vf-     V^rVt-r   fKpn    nr^«A^.   «.^    "  ^       -j 
theological   struggles  were  to  them  very  real;    ,u       LV       •         1?   proceeds  to       consider 
hence  the  story  of  superstition,  intolerance,  mis-    ^"^  obligation  ot  educated  men  and  women 
understanding,  and  downright  cruelty  is  one  of   to  our  contemporary  literature." 

the  most  sordid  in  human  annals.  tx  *u-                 r               -i-m-.  •  • 

^       .                ,                         rr         .      1     1  .  ^*  ^"*^  s^i\st  of  responsibility  is  not  found  in 

1  racing  step  by  step  our  efforts  in  the  his-  our  universities  and  colleges,   where  may   we 

torical  field,  our  successes,  and  failures,  Mr.  hope  to  seek  it?     To  begin   with,  these  now 

Parker  passes  on   to   biography,  concerning  contain  nearly  as  many  teachers  as  there  were 

which  he  has  this  to  say:  rSi'e^'Uari^^dtfS-  t^^'S. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  current  biography  Where  does  their  example  lead? 
has  become  a  lost  art.  No  distinctive  autobiog-  It  is  not  that  they  should  all  write  books, 
raphy  other  than  that  pathetic  and  partial  rec-  God  forbid.  But  do  they  see  or  realize  the  de- 
ord  written  on  Mt.  McGregor  has  enriched  our  fects  of  their  time?  .  .  .  Where  are  wc  to 
literature.  The  great,  strong  men  of  the  Civil  look  for  intelligent  and  efficient  work  in  pro- 
War  still  await  the  writing  of  their  story.  We  moting  a  creditable  literature  ^nd  extending  the 
have  the  sketch,  the  slight  impressionist  view, —  zone  of  what  we  now  have,  if  not  to  the  great 
and  little  more.  Of  them  all,  the  true  Lincoln  body  of  our  men  educated  and  trained  in  col- 
lies buried  under  a  ten-volume  book,— too  long  lege?  We  arc  turning  out  nearly  forty  thousand 
for  biography,  too  near  the  time,  and  too  tenuous  of  them  every  year.    ...    It  would  be  inter- 
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esting  if  we  could  but  learn  what  proportion  of  low,  Prescott,  Parkman,  Motley,  Hawthorne, 
them  comes  to  know  in  a  large  way  even  the  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Stedman,  and  Aid- 
really  strong  men  who  made  our  early  history  rich?  Or  arc  they  rather  not  drawn,  many 
and  wrote  its  records.  How  many  are  familiar  times,  to  the  pathetic  madness  of  Poe.  the 
with  Franklin's  Autobiography, — perhaps  the  coarseness  of  Whitman,  or  the  foolishness  of 
greatest  ever  written,— or  with  that  quaint  body  the  modem  horse-play  school  of  humor? 
of  writing  which  makes  up  his  works? 

How  much  do  wc  read  of  Washington,  of  ^^  '''^^  .'>  ""'^  *°^  ""*!^^  *°^>..  ^' 

John  Adams,  of  Madison,  of  Hamilton,  or  m"st  rccoEnizc  our  shortcomings  and     real- 

of  John  Marshall?  "  Jhese  men  are  among  '^  ^^^^'^  ^«  «»«  *°  *"PP'y  **''^°"«  °^°^"' 

the  real,  the  distinctive  authors  wc  have  thus  '=°"''   the   other   systematic   effort    will    be 

far  produced."     Further  on  in  his  address  "^cessanr.      And  thinking  men  and  women 

Mr.  Parker  asks:  must      realize  that  a  never-ending  struggle 

r.'          _          j                 f    J      ••        .  J  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  love  of  the  beau- 
Do  our  men  and  women  of  education  study  .,  i        ,  '         »     j  ..l     j        •       t  ^ 
and  know  as  they  deserve  the  works  and  philos-  *""*  *"<•  *»  extend  the  domain  ot  taste  so 
ophy  of  Cooper.  Channing,  Emerson.  Longfel-  that  intellect  can  register  its  triumphs." 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

J  F  one  were  asked  to  designate  by  a  single  nals  in  the  Bedford  Reformatory,  was  at  Syra- 

^      word    the    special    characteristic  of  the  ^"se.    The  stampeding  effects  of  the  earthquake 

t'tx'        .  Ill  f  were  overwhelming.      But  withm  a  few  hours 

times  in  which  we  live,  it  would  be  safe  to  ^.^^  i^^^js  ^ad  cabled  to  America  for  money 

reply:      Organization.       In  the  varied  fields  for  the  sufferers;  within  a  few  days  she  had  a 

of  business,  science,  and  religion  organized  rough-and-ready  organization  of  relief  going  in 

effort  is  becoming  the  recogmzed  means  of  f^^^^*^  J^^^y-    ^«(?/e  the  earthquake  she  had 

,.  1  .       ^»     /  II    ^  1^        A    J  •    -.L  been  unknown.    Within  a  week  or  two  she  had 

accomplishing  the  fullest  results.    And  in  the  rounded  up  a  section  of  that  chaos  in  eastern 

field  of  philanthropy  perhaps  the  nnwt  stnk-  Sicily  so  effectually  as  to  be  generally  known, 

ing  thing  is  that  it  is  so  rapidly  falling  into  and,  to  make   a   long   story   short,   to-dav  all 

line.       Mr.  O.   F.  Lewis,  writing    in    the  those  who  worked  on  the  earthquake  relief  know 

\/r      t        E*  <<  Tju'i     -uL  A  about    the    wonderful   little    American    woman 

March     rorum      on         Philanthropy:      A  ^^o  "got  things  done,"  who  provided  work  for 

Trained   Profession,     says  both      organiza-  the  workless,  who  developed  a  registration  sys- 

tion  "   and    "  philanthropy  "   have   to-day   a  tem,  even  if  she  didn't  know  Italian,  and  who 

twofold  connotation.     "  Organized  "  charity  ^^""^^5  ^"^  ^^^  pi"8^  a"  ^n)han  asylum,  and 

•     -uL     •   J*  'J     I  <<   u  1     •         X  SO  forth,  and  so  forth. 

m  the  individual  means      the  correlation  ot       Tj,e  foregoing  are  conspicuous  events  of  re- 

the  individual's  knowledge  and  opinions  into  cent  years  that  have  sent  important  emergency 

a  conclusion  which  leads  him  to  act  wisely  calls  to  "  social  workers "  to  make  good.    The 

and  efficiently."     He  cites  the  following  ex-  ^^'f,\^^P^^  "^^^  responded  arc  exceptionally 

I     ,  "^  ^  well-trained   workers,   but   back  of   them,   and 

^'^P^^*  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,  has  grown  up 

In  April,  1906,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  during  the  last  decade  a  small  army  of  .spe- 

brought  to  the  United  States  its  greatest  emer-  cialists    in    charitable    and    civic    work,    **  the 

gency  relief  problem.    Three  hundred  thousand  militia  of  organized  philanthropy,"  as  Governor 

people  were  rendered  homeless.    Two  days  after  Hughes  has  called  them, 
the  earthquake,  Edward  T.  Devine,  GCTieral  Sec-        "  Orgahizcd  "  charity  in  the  community 

T.l^Y'o!u%h?^T.^^^^^^^^  i?  "that  form  of  aid  to  the  destitute  which 

York  to  San  Francisco,  the  special  representa-  similarly  takes  cognizance  of  all  causes  and 

tive  of  the  American  Red  -Cross,  to  tgke  charge  resources,  and  acts,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the 

^^^^tT'^^'^^'^''^^  '"  *o^  ifj"''^^  ^''^^'  T>      .  permanent  betterment  of  the  community." 

On  December  27,  1908,  Messina  and  Reggio  '^   e       1       u       *.u     *. «  ..k*i^««.k»^«.,r  ♦'   *. 

were  overthrown  by  thTgreatest  earthquake  of        So  also  has  the  tenn      philanthropy      a 

modern  times.    Two  hundred  thousand  people  double  meaning:  (l)  the  act  of  giving,  and 

were  killed.    The  relief  problem,  within  a  few  (2)  the  act  of  doing  to  those  in  need.    Now- 

seconds  from  the  time  of  the  first  shock,  had  ^^        philanthropists  arc  becoming  spccial- 

already  become  one  to  stagger  the  world.     Er-  .  ^"^    u^n^    lv  •  •        ^'  -„  ♦♦ 

nest  T   Bicknell,  formerly  head  of  the  Chicago  »f^-     *  T>ie  hit-or-miss  age  is  passing  away. 

Bureau   of   Charities,   was  executive   head   of  Mr.  Rockefeller  gives  to  the  General  Fund 

the    reorganized    American    Red    Cross.      He  ^nd  to  Chicago  University.     Mr.  Carnegie 

went  to  Italy  as  our  leader  in  the  Italian  relief  gj^^s  his  libraries,   and   Mrs.   Russell   Sage 

"^  When  that  earthquake  came  to  Italy,  a  little  cftablishes  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for 

woman.  Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis,  of  Bedford,  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and  because  tho 

N.  Y.,  whose  work  it  is  to  reform  female  crimi^  investments  **  will  pay  in  the  leveling  up  of 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives."    To  years  ago  sounded  much  like  a  paradox,  has 

nuofe  the  Forum  writer-  ^^^^y  Justified  itself  in  New  York.     It  was  es- 

quotetner or// w  writer.  tablished  in   1898  by  the  Chanty  Organization 

The  leading  givers  of  huge  sums  to-day  say  Society,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty-seven 
to  the  man-with-a-scheme,  "  Write  me  in  detail  persons,  representing  eleven  States.  The  pro- 
just  what  your  plan  is.  What  will  your  plan  do  ?  gram  of  the  first  year  was  a  forecast  of  many 
When  can  it  be  done?  How  much  will  it  cost?  following  years.  Private  charities;  the  care  of 
Is  somebody  else  going  to  do  it  if  I  don't?  families  in  their  homes;  care  of  dependent  and 
Has  it  ever  been  done?  Will  it  have  the  same  delinquent  children;  public  charities;  care  of 
value  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now?  Who  will  the  dependent  sick ;  public  departments ;  the 
manage  the  enterprise  if  1  give  the  money?"  delinquent:  such  wer^  some  of  the  subjects. 
In  short,  the  philanthropist  of  to-day  tends,  not  The  experiment  of  the  first  year  was  made  per- 
to  ask,  "  Will  this  raise  a  lasting  monument  to  manent.  Succeeding  years  added  topics,  such  as 
my  goodness,  and  to  my  love  of  my  fellow-  the  juvenile  court ;  backward  and  defective  chil- 
man  ?  "  but,  "  Will  this  pay  as  an  investment  in  dren ;  tenement  house  reform ;  the  prevention 
human  lives,  raising  the  efficiency  and  the  joy  of  tuberculosis;  charitable  finance;  child  labor; 
of  life  of  the  community  or  of  society  in  gen-  parks  and  playgrounds  ;*standards  of  living. 

^**^'^                  ^                                         ,  According  to  Mr.  Lewis,  the  call  for  the 

Just  as  the  o'ld-time  charity  plunger  is  be-  trained  worker  is  greater  than  can  be  met. 

ing  replaced  by  the  modern  philanthropist,  so  The  twentieth  century  is  to  be  the  century 

the  old-time  charity  worker  has  given  way  to  ^f     social     brotherhood.       Not     individual 

the  "  social  worker."     There  are  still  appli-  wealth,  but  community  wealth,  will  become 

cants   for   charity,   and   the   causes  are   the  ^he  measure  of  the  community's  prosperity, 

same;  but  "the  viewpoint  of  the  one  who  And   this    wealth  will    mean,  besides  mere 

brings  help  has  changed."   In  niodern  philan-  economic  wealth,  wealth  of  leisure  and  pleas- 

thropy  "  the  social  viewpoint  is  the  motive,  ^^t  work,  and  recreation,  and  sustenance  and 

eflficiency  the  instrument."  shelter  for  the  bread-winner.  While  economic 

As  efficiency   is  based    on    training,   this  questions    wil!    not    lose    their    importance, 

training  must  be  supplied.     In  many  cases  it  social  problems  will  come  to  the  front.     So 

is  learned  in  harness,  but  in  many  other  in-  ^he  social  worker  will  be  needed;  and  the 

stances  it  is  learned  in  the  "  school  of  philan-  social    worker    par    excellence  must  be  the 
thropy  "  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or    "  business  man  "  or  **  business  woman  "   in 

St.  Louis.  that  particular  calling.    In  other  words,  they 
The  *'  school  of  philanthropy/'  which  eleven    must  be  professionally  trained  for  the  work. 


THE  HONEY  YIELD  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

T^WO  hundred  thousand  tons  of  honey, —  There  was  no  honey  in  the  country  round 
'*'  or  a  quantity  which,  if  put  up  in  stand-  Plymouth  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  there 
ard  combs,  and  these  placed  side  by  side  end-  In  1620;  and  bees  were  subsequently  import- 
wise,  would  reach  twice  around  the  earth, —  ed  from  England  for  their  requirements.  At 
are  produced  annually  in  the  countries  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  where  apiculture  seems  to 
the  south  of  the  United  States.  Recording  have  been  first  systematically  practiced,  one 
to  Mr.  Russell  Hastings  Millward,  who  is  John  Eales  was  employed  to  teach  the  settlers 
responsible  for  this  statement  in  the  Febru-  how  to  make  hives  and  to  care  for  bees.  This 
ary  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  was  in  1644,  since;  which  time  bee-culture 
the  American  Republics,  the  demand  for  has  spread  so  continuously  and  widely  that 
honey  has  become  so  great  that  bee-keeping  to-day  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  Latin  700,000  bee-keepers,  or  i  in  every  120  of  the 
America.  In  Mexico  bees  were  known  long  population,  and  the  annual  yield  is  of  the 
before  the  days  of  Cortez,  as  is  attested  by  value  of  $20,000,000  in  honey  and  of 
the  discovery  among  prehistoric  Aztec  ruins  $2,000,000  in  beeswax.  But  beyond  this  die 
of  honey  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  United  States  imports  every  year  about 
in  hermetically  sealed  vessels ;  and  Mr.  Mill-  2,500,000  pounds  of  honey  and  750,000 
ward  mentions  a  fact, — that  the  stingless  pounds  of  beeswax,  and  all  but  5  per  cent. 
variety  of  bee  is  a  native  of  South  and  Cen-  of  this  comes  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  Haiti,  Sal- 
tral  America,  as  well  as  of  Mexico,  many  of  vador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Vene- 
the  other  kinds  having  been  introduced  from  zuela.  Mr,  Millward  gives  the  following 
Europe,  China,  Japan,  and  Palestine.  interesting  data  concerning  bee-culture  in  the 
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various    Countries    of    Central    and     South  ofc  starched  articles.    Combined  with  tallow  it  is 

America:  ^^^d  as  a  coating   for  canvas  awnings,   tents, 

sails,  and  cordage  to  prevent  cracking  or  split- 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  100,000  pounds  of  ting  and  mildew.  Electrical  supply  houses  use 
honey  are  imported  annually,  mainly  from  it  m  winding  the  wire,  and  it  serves  the  drug- 
Chile,  but  10,000  pounds  are  exported  to  France  gists  as  a  basis  for  salves,  as  well  as  for  use 
and  Germany,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufac-  in  making  plasters,  certain  kinds  of  ointments, 
ture  of  fancy  crackers.  and  in  some  medicines.  The  Hepburn  Pure 
Brazil  has  a  variety  of  bees,  and  the  honey  Food  Law  will  cause  it  to  supersede  paraffin  or 
is  of  such  good  quality  that  it  has  been  used  ceresin  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  manu- 
mainly  for  medicmal  purposes.  In  some  dis-  facture  of  candy.  Beeswax  is  used  by  dentists 
tricts  the  planters  of  vanilla  are  encouraged  to  in  taking  impressions,  and  also  by  patternmak- 
keep  bees  in  order  that  the  female  flowers  may  ers.  As  candles  made  from  beeswax  emit  a 
be  artificially  fertilized.  The  production  of  permeating  perfume  and  the  deposit  left  after 
honey  is  enormous,  and  the  Brazilian  Govern-  burning  does  not  injure  fabrics  or  pictures,  their 
ment  is  making  a  special  effort  to  increase  the  use  in  churches  is  much  favored. 

^r-poInL're%%reVl„^„|[.r  ™^^^^^^^^^^^  ,["  ^^^l  ^"'^  «*  ^^P""'  "f'l  "^"^T^ 

Germany.  tells  us,  the  bees,  which  are  of  the  stingless 

Bees  were  first  introduced  into  Chile  from  variety,  are  regarded  by  the  natives  as  house- 
Italy  about  forty-five  years  ago.    To-day  there  hold  pets,  and  arc  known  by  the  endearing 
are  nearjy  100,000  apiaries  in  actual  operation  -.p__  ^l  a  ancrplitrv!  '*  nr  '*  litHp  unat^U  " 
there;  and  over   1,000,000  pounds  of   purified  ^e™^^     angelitos,    or     little  angels. 

wax   and   5,000,000  pounds   of   honey   are   ex-  Children  are  found  in  the  patios  and  gardens 

ported,  and 'bring  top  prices  in  the  markets.  with  candy  in  their  hands,  which  they  playfully 

Italian  bees  have  also  been  introduced  into  share  with  the  bees;  and  it  has  often  been  re- 
Cuba,  where  they  thrive  in  the  cane-fields,  marked  by  tourists  how  fearlessly  and  gently 
About  350,000  gallons  of  honey  and  2,000,000  the  apparently  ferocious  little  insects  are 
pounds  of  wax  are  produced  annually.  brushed   aside   if   they   become   too   greedy   or 

In  Mexico  also  wild  honey  is  found  in  abund-  annoying, 

ance,  especially  in  the  forests  of  the  Algerroba  Nearly  all  American  bees  have  a  deadly 

r/Z'.'^f^Mn/cnr/.'^fnJ^^^^     ^rV.^""^'  ^".^c  ^nemy:  this  is  the  black  ant.     So  persistent 

are  a  fertile  source  of  nectar.    Mexico  exports  /             ,       /i.r        •        i-i 

annually  about  $90,000  in  strained  honey  and  a^c  the  attacks  of  this  ferocious  little  warrior 

imports  about  $50,000  in  comb  honey,  some  of  that  the  bees  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 

which  comes  from  China.    Of  wild  honey  about  defending  their  colonies  and  honey.    In  many 

Ta'2^i.rr.ff  v!Ir  ^^P^^^^  ^'^"^  ^*^^  P^*"^  ^^  districts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depredations 

X  ampico  eacn  year.  /•                    i_t_»                       *j/             l 

In   Nicaragua  the  demand  for  honey  is  so  ^^  the  ants,  the  hives  arc  raised   from  the 

great  that  considerable  quantities  have  to  be  ground  and  set  in  inclosures  of  water.     An 

imported.    Wild  honey  is  found  in  great  quan-  ant  of  a  totally  diflferent  character  is  found 

nln,!i.t1nn  '.LnnlhL^  ♦PIk*'^'''^!  ^^  .^^"^  """"^'''a  >"    Mcxico.      It   gathers   honey   from   wild 

population    throughout    the   inland    towns    and  ^                  t     1               j  i*        •          j                i 

villages.  flowers  and  plants  and  lives  in  underground 

In  Paraguay  honey  is  gathered  by  the  natives  chambers,  and  contributes  to  the  sustenance 

for  the  wax  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  colony  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

TV..*    Tn^Urir.    Af    T>^..«    rr^^u^^    «,;i^    u^«^..  A  ccrtaiu  number  of   these   ants   remain  at 

XHf  fill'^r^  °L  ^!  "  :f*.V\",  *f  ^l^rtr-  home  and  are  used  as  living  storehouses.    They 


whirh    find*;   a    tmHv   «:al#»   in    t»ii»   Inral    Tnar1f#»t«      """»<:  auu  arc  uscu  as  iiviiik  Murciiuuscs.      1  iicy 

Xbl^t    li^  pounds  tf  'honey  '^f  impS    ?'' ^;  »J?-^-  ""'  '^l  ^"J'^Va  T*"-  '""'l  ^"f 
annually  from  &reat  Britain,  the^  United  States,     °  »^.li^M"!„l  'J''1.V^^±"TJ^'  ''''■ 


and  Hong-Kong,  on  which'  a  duty  of  40  pei^  *?"!'  ^i?*^."  ''""•j;  '*  T  "t*'*'"*'''*'  t''^  ""^S"'- 

cent.  is  charged  in  order  to  encourage   home  S*/*' i'^„7  '"PP'"^''  '*'°P  ^^  '^'°^'  *'  ^°°^  ^"^ 

production.    The  stingless  bee  is  highly  domes-  *"^  <-*^»^"y-       ,._-., 
ticated  and  thrives  on  the  alfalfa.  In  the  south  of  Brazil  as  well  as  in  certain 

Trade  in  beeswax  has  been  followed  ex-  ^'^^'9}^  «^  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  where  it 

tcnsivcly  by  natives  of  Latin  America  for  '^  indigenous,  there  is  a  wasp  which  gathers 

many  years.    Comparatively  few  persons  are  *^«"^y-     ^^  *^^*i^  P^'^^^f  'l?",!^  ^/  ^" 

aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  commodit^'  excellent  quality,  diflfenng  only  slightly  from 

is  employed   in  the  arts  and   trades.     Mn  *^^  ^^^  ^^'',,^^'    J^'K"^^^  produces  no 

Millward  enumerates  some  of  its  uses:  ^^^^  ^^f  «"^  »"  ^^l^^*^  ^^^  ^^"«y  »s  »"^1^^ 

T*  •       .      '    t  1      J  •    41.  t    ^  being  of  clay  or  mud. 

It  IS  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture        *tm.  /     j  i  l     •  j       j     i 

of  wax  candles  and  tapers,  varnishes,  paints,        The  pure-food  laws  haying  rendered  al- 

polish  for  pianos,  furniture,  carriages,  floorings,  most  impossible  the  marketing  of  adulterated 

various  kinds  of  glazed  and  ornamental  w^  honey,    certain    bee-keepers    feed    their   bees 

papers,    and    artificial    flowers.      Electrotypers  ^;^,^   saccharine  substances   in   order  to   in- 
adapt  it  to  the  forming  of  molds,  and  in  the  .  ,       .         ^  ,  t    •  'j 

machinery   trade   it    is   used   as   a    preventive  crease  the  production  of  honey.     It  is  consid- 

against  rust.    Laundries  are  great  consumers  of  ered  by  the  trade  generally  that  this  should 

wax,  which  is  used  as  a  polish  in  the  finishing  be  regarded  as  palpable  adulteration. 
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divorce:  IN  EUROPE 

npHE  Riforma  Sociale,  printed  at  Turin,  cent  of  fenyile  applicants  respectively.  Rather 
'*'  publishes  an  article  based  on  a  statis-  universal,  too,  is  the  system  of  legally  essayed 
tical  compilation  dealing  with  the  subject  of  conciliation ;  in  England  one  finds  provisional 
legal  divorce  and  separation.  Both  these  ex-  decisions,  according  to  which  the^divorce  b 
pressions  of  conjugal  dissidence  have  been  not  definitely  pronounced  until  after  a  lapse 
on  the  increase  all  over  Europe  for  some  of  at  least  six  months, 
time;  in  the  countries  where  divorce  cannot  As  far  as  the  granting  of  petitions  for  di- 
bc  obtained  a  rising  number  of  separations  vorce  is  concerned,  the  proportions  run  from 
must  be  noted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  ninety-four  and  ninety-one  out  of  a  hundred 
where  divorce  does  not  exist,  a  period  cover-  in  Scotland  and  England,  to  fifty-eight  and 
ing  thirty  years  shows  that  the  separations  fifty-seven  per  hundred  in  Rumania  and 
have  virtually  doubled.  Austrian  records  re-  Hungary.  In  Italy  it  is  apparently  less  easy 
veal  about  that  same  rate  of  growth  for  to  secure  even  a  separation  than  elsewhere  a 
divorce,  although  the  separations  do  not  divorce,  for  in  the  Apennine  kingdom  half 
reach  quite  so  high  a  rate.  In  Belgium  and  the  petitions  for  the  minor  kind  of  sunder- 
Norway  divorce  has  more  than  quintupled,  ance  are  rejected.  The  presence  of  offspring 
while  in  Holland  it  has  multiplied  three  and  militates,  in  general,  against  either  form  of 
a  half  fold.  As  to  separations,  these  three  rupture,  although  in  a  lesser  degree  with 
countries  exhibit  respective  increases  in  the  separation  than  with  divorce.  Paris  and 
ratios  of  eigjit  to  five,  two  to  one,  and  three  Berlin  are  again  cited  here,  but  with  the 
to  one.  But  no  complete  table  of  compari-  object  of  showing  the  great  divergencies  ex- 
sons  is  possible,  because  the  governments  have  isting:  in  the  French  capital  childless  couples 
no  uniform  system  of  registry,  and  in  some  who  divorce  are  four  times  as  numerous  as 
lands  the  official  information  dispensed  is  those  having  offspring,  whereas  in  Germany *.4 
not  scientifically  obtained.  metropolis  the  pendulum  swings  the  other 
Among  the  nations  of  Europe  Switzerland  way,  for  there  the  ratio  of  divorces  between 
leads  off  with  the  highest  average  of  divorces,  parents  and  childless  couples  is  five  to  three, 
the  record  of  the  Helvetian  republic  being  Some  exceptional  cases  apart,  it  is  observed 
about  four  to  every  hundred  marriages,  that  the  connubial  knot  is  most  often  severed 
France,  too,  has  a  high  percentage,  and  so  has  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  year  after  mar- 
Greece,  and  in  both  countries  the  figures  ex-  riage;  by  the  fifteenth  year  financial  difficul- 
hibit  a  strong  upward  tendency.  Other  per-  ties  are  likely  to  have  been  overcome,  or 
centages  given  in  the  Riforma  Sociale  are:  moderate  differences  of  temperament  com- 
Rumania,  two  and  a  half ;  Prussia,  one ;  Den-  pounded.  People  of  similar  ages  are  the*  least 
mark,  two;  Sweden,  one;  England,  one-half,  prone  to  disagree,  but  when  the  husband  b 
In  Ireland  and  Russia  divorce  is  rare.  In  the  youngest  the  chances  of^rupture  increase, 
Sweden  there  prevails  a  sort  of  divorce  for  and  although  women,  as  a  whole,  r^k  for 
couples  who  arc  merely  betrothed.  The  divorce  oftener  than  men,  the  reservation 
large  numbers  peculiar  to  Switzerland  and  must  be  made  that  it  is  the  women  who  in 
France  are  partly  due  to  the  inferior  legal  later  life  are  best  able  to  adjust  themselves 
status  of  women  there*  who  have  much  cause  to  the  daily  round  with  uncongenial  part- 
to  chafe  at  the  restrictions  to  which  they  are  ners.  Want  of  stability,  experience,  and  cash 
subject,  and  arc  frequently  irritated  thereby,  seem  to  be  the  principal  causes  rendering 
In  the  Russian  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  youthful  unions  precarious  as  to  duration, 
there  is  an  enormous  rural  population,  cling-  whereas  drunkenness  is  found  to  be  one  of 
ing  hard  to  tradition,  little  affected  by  for-  the  worst  enemies  to  domestic  solidarity, 
eign  example,  so  scattered  as  to  have  small  And  there  are  special  features  of  our  own 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  time  which  promote  the  rise  of  separation 
advice,  and  often  remote  from  courts  with  and  divorce,  namely,  physical  mobility 
the  necessary  jurisdiction;  besides,  an  ecclc-  through  increased  facilities  and  opportuni- 
siastical  tribunal  must  confirm  the  civil  vcr-  oics  of  travel,  concentration  of  population  in 
diet.  Women  are  almost  everywhere  in  the  large  cities,  intensity  and  nervousness  of  in- 
majority  as  applicants  for  the  dissolution  of  dustrial  life,  waning  of  religious  influence, 
the  marriage  tie,  Paris  and  Berlin  offering  and  growth  of  the  concept  of  individual ity» — 
fair  medium  instances,  with  56  and  60  per  especially  regarding  the  female  sex. 
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TO  ABOLISH  THE  TAX  ON  HONESTY  tion  of  the  general  personal  tax  would  lead 
A  CRIPPLE  in  New  York  City,  with  a  '"«.'?  P«^oplc  to  mal^c  New  York  City  their 
^  wife  and  chUd  dependent  upon  him,  l^^'^^"^?  ""«^  5°  '"^'^^  *«^"'  '"°"*^  '"  ^"^^ 
has  for  sole  support  a  trust  fund  of  $25,000.  '^°l'^  ^^'t^  "l™  ^*^,*'%  ,  .  w  1 
The  income  from  this  would  not  furnish  ,.  Even  if  the  whole  four  and  one-half  mil- 
riotous  living  for  the  family  at  the  best.  ''O"  ^°l^"\°l  *}''  ^*=^  ^^'^  ^'^  '^y.^"^' 
Yet  he  must  pay  a  "  personal  tax,"  amount-  ""  co^^^cttd  had  to  be  made  up  through  real 

ing  to  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  his  in-  «««^  '*  "'""^'^   '7°'^/  TI^u^'""  or  seven 

^  °  ^  cents  increase  on  a  hundred  dollars.    But  we 

come.  ,   ,                             e          .... 

"This  is  not  taxation;  it  is  confiscation,"  """?»**'/*"«  ".  "I"*""  "^  ^  T'"'""  °'  ^ 
as  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  McGold-  «'*"^]'  .'*"=  ."^"^"  o^  ^'^^  f  "*^  °'t'' u  """^ 
rick  remarked  last  month  in  behalf  of  the  «P«"/, '"  ^l^^'f  attempts,  only  one-half  sue- 
New  Vork  City  authorities.  Mayor  Gaynor  c<^^"''  ^?  ^o"*^^*  l^''  """^  '"  Quf  t'on,— not 
himself  and  President  Purdy,  of  the  Tax  ".n^ention  another  quarter  of  a  million 
Department,  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  intro-  T^'"^}  '*  '»"""^'.'y  expended  in  litigation  aris- 
duced  at  Albany  on  the  loth  to  abolish,  for  '"^  ^™™  ^^"^  disputes.  ^  ,  ^. 
New  York  City,  what  is  known  as  the  "  gen-  ^  I"  «»»«  State,  outs.de  of  New  York  City, 
eral  personal  property  tax."  ^^f  condition  is  even  worse.     In  one  city. 

The  result  of  this  tax  is  simply  tragic  in  ^^'^^  *«=  ]['='>'  <=«!«<=  was  assessed  at  $29.- 

cases  like  the  above.     Another  owner  of  a  «»•«»•    t^'*   "^'«'^'=    holdings   of    personal 

small  estate  has  bonds  worth  $19,500,  which  ^^    ^ot    ofl    with    an    assessment    of 

are  taxed  this  year  at  $330, — which  is  just  *'75iOOO.                     ,     ,  .„  . 

one-third  his  entire  income.  ^y  "°  "»•=«"'*  f «  ^'"^  ^'"  '"  *>"'»«'?"  «■ 

Just  how  much  dishonesty  is  fostered  by  cmpt  all  personal  property  from  taxation.- 

this  provision  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  """Ply  ^Y  """"*"*  ^^'^    •"  "•*       ?  i' 

that  only  one-half  the  assessment  of  this  tax  ^"^^^  ^?^"  ^"''^  ^Pf^'t'  designation.    And 

is  found  to  be  actually  collectible.  ", '«  **"«  '"""T^l             '         -f            7  j 

Many  men  of  wealth  have  been  swearing  °^  TT'^  ^^f^  ""  ""f  ^^^^  concealed 

their  taxes  off  quite  openly.     One  of  them  """^  ^Y'''^*»  **"=  '«*  scrupulous  can  therefore 

wrote  the  Tax  Reform  Association  in  New  ^  «''«<'  "P«"  ^°  *^«"  ^^  consistently. 

York  last  month,  "  I  used  to  pay  on  $250  INTERESTING  TO  TAXPAYERS  EVERYWHERE 

personal  assessment,  and  when  it  was  raised  < 

to  $1250  I  went  forthwith  and  swore  it  all  T  AST  month  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ofl."  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri  sub- 
Other  typical  taxpayers  who  received  a  mitted  to  formal  arrest  in  St.  Louis,  charged 
circular  letter  from  the  association  reported  with  failing  to  state  the  amount  of  his  taxa- 
that  they  evaded  the  tax  through  purchasing  ble  personal  property.  This  happened  to  be 
securities  that  were  "  exempt."  Some  mer-  only  a  day  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
chants  would  shuffle  their  stock  in  hand  and  to  abolish  said  tax  in  New  York  City, 
their  bank  balances  to  the  same  effect.  All  And  in  the  fate  of  this  bill  great  interest 
felt  degraded  by  the  situation, — even  those  will  be  shown  from  many  other  States,  espe- 
who  paid  only  the  real  estate  tax,  which,  of  cially  a  dozen  in  the  West,  where  one  Tax 
course,  would  have  to  be  raised  if  the  per-  Commission  after  another  has  been  wrestling 
sonal  tax  were  abolished.  with  the  problem. 

It  sounded  strange  to  hear  warm  advo-  In    fact,   many   States  other  than   New 

cacy  from  one  real  estate  dealer  and  tax-  York  find  the  tax  even  more  of  a  nuisance, 

payer  after  another  for  a  measure  that  would  First,  an  unusual  number  of  classes  of  per- 

increase  the  tax  on  real  estate.     Most  of  sonal  property  in   New  York  are  exempt, 

them,  however,  seem  to  feel  that  the  aboli-  Such  are  any  stocks  at  all  that  are  owned 
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by  a  resident  of  New  York.    Elsewhere  the       "  We   hope,"    the   chairman    annovinccd, 

only  stocks  exempted  are  those  of  corpora-  **  thus  gradually  to  create  a  body  of  share- 

tions  organized  within  the  State  in  question,  holders  who  will  work  in  the  business  and 

Then,    not   all    States   exempt,    as    New  carry  it  on  successfully  when  the  founders 

York  does,  their  own  bonds  and  the  bonds  and  original  owners  have  retired, 
of  their  municipalities.  **  The  present  seems  to  be  the  age  of  big 

Above  all,  the  general  practice  is  to  allow  businesses.     The  severe  competition    makes 

the  individual  taxed  to  offset  hi^  debts  against  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  small  man- 

his  credits  only,  whereas  in  New  York  he  ufacturer  or  small   shopkeeper   to  compete 

may  subtract  the  amount  of  his  debts  from  wilh  the  large  one. 
the  entire  amount  of  his  personal  property.       "  We  believe  Maypole  employees  arc  doing 

In  one  State  after  another  there  is  crying  better  under  our  profit-sharing  and  share- 
necessity  to  amend  the  "  personal  property  holding  schemes  than  they  would  be  doing 
clause  "  of  the  State  constitution,  inserted  under  the  old  conditions." 
by  pioneer  legislators  half  a  century  ago,  be-  The  highest  and  best  paid  positions  of  the 
fore  corporation  bonds  and  stocks  had  be-  Maypole  Dairy,  the  chairman  further  cx- 
come  familiar  objects  of  purchase  and  sale,  plained,  were  open  to  any  employee  who 
and  before  any  one  could  have  foreseen  that  could  show  results.  "  We  endeavor  to  give 
that  constitutional  provision  would  become  equal  opportunities  to  all.  Generally  speak- 
**  a  tax  on  honesty."  ing,  it  is  the  sons  of  poor  men  who   have 

•rue  c/\wc  rkE  iw\#\n  m«B^  Organized  i:nd  built  up  the  big  businesses  of 

THE  SONS  OF  POOR  MEN  to-day ;  the  sens  of  rich  men  often  fail  to  ac- 

COCIALISTS  point  with  gloom  to  the  in-  ^^<re  the  necessary  knowledge  and  expcri- 

'^     crease     of    stock     companies.       What  ^"ce  because  they  are  not  compelled  to  start 

chance,  they  ask,  has  the  poor  man  for  in-  ^t  the  bottom  or  to  work  so  hard  as  the  sons 

dependence,  now  that  every  activity  is  becom-  ^*  J??^/  men, 

ing   incorporated    and    controlled    by   some        Philanthropy?      Not    at    all!      The    net 

bigger  corporation,   which   in   turn   is  con-  P^^^^    ^^    ^ye    Maypole    Dairy    exceeded 

trolled    by   some    holding   company   in    the  $i,500,ooo    for   the   year,— an    increase   of 

grasp  of  abnormally  wealthy  malefactors?  "^o^e  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  upon  the 

Recent  news  of  corporate  combination  is  Previous  year. 

not  lacking.    The  small  tobacconist  long  ago  PROFIT-SHARING  IN  AMERICA 

vanished    from    certain    sections,   unable    to 

meet  the  competition  of  the  centralized  cigar  "^"ATURALLY  there  is  more  profit-shar- 
companies*  branch  stores.  A  couple  of  big  ing  between  the  corporation  and  cm- 
drug-store  holding  companies  operating  in  ployee  in  England  than  in  other  countries. 
New  York  City  have  recently  been  capturing  The  labor  unions  are  stronger,  and  so  is  the 
the  trade  of  a  good  many  old-established  principle  of  corporate  combination.  You 
corner  drug-stores,  which,  in  turn,  have  been  can  count  on  your  fingers  the  different  bank- 
combining  for  self-protection.  ing  institutions,  for  instance,  which  control 

Those  who  believe  that  concentration  is  most  of  the  banking  deposits  in  England, 
inevitable,  that  one  might  as  well  try  to  The  degree  of  partnership  granted  his  em- 
sweep  the  sea  back  as  to  check  the  spread  of  ployees  by  Sir  Christopher  Fumess,  one  of 
holding  companies,  will  be  interested  to  hear  the  leading  English  shipbuilders,  has  not 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Maypole  Dairy  been  paralleled,  we  believe,  elsewhere. 
Company,  Limited.  His  remarks,  reported  In  America  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
by the  London  Statist,  were  made  at  the  poration  leads  with  employees'  stockholdings, 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  company's  as  in  other  respects.  Every  year  since  1903 
stockholders  in  London.  the  directors  have  allowed  employees  to  sub- 
First,  this  company  is  one  of  the  many  scribe  to  a  certain  amount  of  stock  at  a  ccr- 
in  England  that  shares  its  profits  with  its  tain  price.  Up  to  1 9 10  about  200,000 
employees  in  the  form  of  commissions  or  shares  of  preferred  had  been  allotted  at 
bonuses.  prices  that  showed  the  holders  a  profit  of 

Secondly,   the  company  provides  that  its  some  $8,000,000. 
staff  shall  invest  a  part  of  said  bonuses  in        Common  stock  was  also  allotted  last  year 

the  company's  common  shares.    These  shares  to  the  amount  of  15,318  shares.    The  price 

are  then  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  was  $50,   which   has  been   nearly  doubled 

employees.  since  in  the  open  market. 
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No  less  than  21,458  steel  workers, — more  Could  any  one  calculate  the  enthusiasm 

than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force, — ^were  with  which  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 

owners  of  the  stock  last  year.     Since  then  No.  10,001  would  subscribe  to  the  next  issue 

25,000  new  shares  have  been  allotted.     Of  of  Government  bonds,  no  matter  how  high 

course  all  these  shares  arc  held  in  trust  for  the  price? 

the  employees.  YJour  imagination  would  only  be  applying 

No  less  than  2371  shares  of  the  7  per  cent,  to  America  what  is  actually  the  rule  for  the 

preferred   stock   of   the   big  "  United   Dry  fifty  issues  of  bonds  of  all  nations  that  meet 

Goods  "  combination  have  been  paid  for  in  with  so  ready  a  market  abroad,  especially  in 

cash  by  its  employees.    They  have  been  al-  Paris. 

lowed  to  subscribe  at  the  special  price  of  Now   it   is   true   that    the    Siamese,    the 

par,  although  the  stock  sells  in  the  open  Swiss,   the   Greek,   the  Egyptian,   and    the 

market  around  115.  other   government   bonds   that   the    French 

Interested  employers  can  learn  practical  workmen  and  milliners  and  clerks  put  their 

details  from  other  large  corporations, — for  savings  into  so  readily  come  in  not  more 

example,    the    Mackay    companies,    which  than  $100  and  often  in  $20  pieces.    But  do 

similarly  share  the  profits  of  their  telegraph  not  forget  the  lottery! 

and  cable  lines  with   their  employees;  the  A  glance  at  the  newspaper  quotations  of 

Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  and  the  Inter-  government  bonds  actively  handled  on  the 

national  Harvester  Company.  French  Bourse,  the  greatest  investment  mar- 

...«w  ^rv..^«.^....-^.*  »^^.».^    A.^e   \m^w^w^  ^^^   *"   ^^c   world,   shows   the   date  of  the 

WHY  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  ARE  MORE  -  drawings  "  put  Opposite  the  name  of  each 

POPULAR  ABROAD  bond  just  as  conspicuously  as  the  prevailing 

O  doubt  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  quotation  or  rate  of  interest. 

Government    and    the    governed    in  ^""^  ^ne  finds  that  the  holders  of  African 

America  if  the  bonds  of  the  former  were  3s  will  have  a  chance  to  pick  a  lucky  num- 

purchasable  by  the  latter  in  amounts  of  less  ^^^  "^^^  September.     For  Algerian  3s  the 

than  $1000.  ^^^^  >^  May.     The  Austrian  bonds  of  '66 

But  the  above  proposition  has  been  stated  "^^^^  ;^ome  to  their  next  "  drawing  "  in  June, 

quite    frequently    in    connection    with    the  ^^^  Argentine  5s  in  May,  and  so  down  the 

Postal  Savings  Bank,  the  Central  Bank,  and  international  alphabet  to  Sweden,  Switzer- 

other  financial  projects,  and   reference   has  land,  and  Uruguay. 

been  made  to  popular  investment  in  bonds  of  Even  if  the  moral  convictions  of  the  nation 

foreign   governments,   with   apparent   disre-  would  permit  the  United  States  Government 

gard  of  an  additional  attraction  for  the  in-  ^^  »ssue  bonds  carrying  a  gambling  chance, 

vestor  abroad.  ^"^  action  would  probably  be  illegal  under 

Imagine  a  big  hollow  wheel  full  of  little  ^^e  act  of  September  19,  1890,  which  was 

cartridges  or  capsules,— thousands  of  them,  aimed  at  the  Louisiana  Lottery, 

each  sealing  up  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  j|,qj,    pR|CES    AND    THE    BUSINESS 

IS  a  number.  radamftpd 

Then    imagine    that    these    numbers   are  dAKOMCTck 

duplicates  of  the  regular  serial  numbers  on  T  UST  as  the  small  boy  pushes  the  hands  of 

an    issue    of    United    States    Government  "^      the  clock  ahead  to  hasten  the  end  of  his 

bonds, — say  the  4s  of  1925,  for  instance.  lessons,  so  high  prices  tend  to  whirl  the  busi- 

Imagine  the  big  round  drum  vigorously  ness  barometer  faster  than  conditions  war- 
revolved  so  as  to  shuffle  up  all  the  little  cart-  rant. 

ridges;  its  side  opened,  and  a  small  newsboy,  For    instance,    bank    clearings,    although 

imported   from  the  street  for  that  purpose,  they  were  nearly  9  per  cent,  more  for  this 

and  highly  honored,  rolling  his  sleeves  up  January   than   three   years  before,   did   not 

to  the  elbow,  inserting  his  arm  in  the  drum  necessarily  imply  that  9  per  cent,  more  shoes, 

and  withdrawing  a  cartridge  which,  when  bricks,  loaves  of  bread,  and  so  on  had  been 

opened,  is  found  to  contain  10,001.  exchanged   by  business   men.     Such   things 

Finally,  imagine  that  the  United  States  cost  more  this  year  than  they  did  three  years 

Government   had,   in   its  financial   wisdom,  ago. 

provided  a  prize  of  $20,000  for  the  holder  Most  confusing  of  all  is  the  foreign  trade 

of  the  bond  whose  number  should  thus  be  balance,  or  lack  of  balance.     The  rush  of 

drawn  first;  one  of  $10,000  for  the  second,  imports,  which  has  been  producing  such  an 

and  so  on  for  half  a  dozen  numbers.  ominous   debit   against   Americans,   was   at 
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first  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  foreign  mer-  willing  to  serve  without  remuneration,  direct 

chants   to   get   goods  over   here  before   the  or  indirect. 

tariff  bill  should  raise  the  bars  against  them.        The  **  nationals/'  however,  used  to  lend 

Yet  the  August  imports  show  smaller  than  money  to  strangers  in   remote  States,  and 

those  of  any  month  since.  were  frequently  managed  in  the  interests  of 

The  total  for  February  was  not  only  the  their  officers.  They  and  the  agents  some- 
largest  for  that  month  ever  recorded,  but  it  times  took  out  of  the  association  more  fnoney 
marked  the  first  February  balance  against  than  it  earned, — which  meant  impairment 
the  United  States  since  1895.  of  capital. 

In  fact,  imports  have  increased  during  the        A  great  reform,  however,  has  taken  place 

fiscal  year  that  began  with  last  July  no  less  in  New  York  State  in  the  past  ten  years, 

than  .$200,ooo,ocx),  against  an   increase  of  Only  the  **  local "  kind  can  be  organized 

little  more  than  $50,000,000  in  exports.  now.     The   others   have   practically   disap- 

To  cast  up  our  accounts  with  Europe  has  peared.     Their  abuses,  the   Superintendent 

always  been  a  delicate  matter  at  the  best,  writes,  "  are  no  longer  possible."    The  same 

We   lose   perhaps   five  hundred   millions   a  could  be  said  of  other  States  which  have 

year  in  dividend  and  interest  payments,  in  enjoyed  the  same  up-to-date  devoted  banking 

European    expenses   of   American    travelers  supervision. 

abroad,  in  earnings  sent  home  by  immigrants,        How   the   well-run   associations  can   pay 

and  so  on.     Now  we  have  added  the  stub-  to  savers  no  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  begin 

born  fact  that  the  American  market,  to  the  compounding  interest  promptly  on  the  date 

European  manufacturer,  is  a  better  market  of  'every  monthly  installment  becomes  plain 

to  sell  in  than  to  buy  in.  from  the  New  York  report.     It  shows  an 

.».  ..  ^...^   ^-..^  .^A^. ..  ^.^^^....^.A«.^^.    average  operating  expense  for  "locals"  of 
•BUILDING  AND  LOAN"  DISCRIMINATION  ^^jy  ^.008  ^f  their  accumulated  capital.   No 

AS  the  building  season  comes  around  there  wonder   that   the   **  locals  "   of   New   York 

is  an  increase  in  questions  concerning  State  mcreased  their  assets  last  year  nearly 

building  and  loan  associations.  $3,000,000  and  had  more  than  81,000  more 

Few  institutions  have  so  deep  a  hold  on  shares  outstandmg. 

sentiment  as  these;  they  stand  for  homes  and  This  State,  however,  has  less  assets  ($42,- 

savings  through  co-operation.  000,000)  held  by  building  and  loan  associa- 

Yet   there   is   a   widespread    feeling   that' ^^^ns  ^Jlf"  any  of  the  following:   Pennsyl- 

somehow    practice    does    not    come    up    to  vania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Mas- 

theory.    In  fact,  the  Banking  Superintendent  sachusetts.     Nor  is  it  far  ahead  of  Indiana, 

of  New  York  State,  in  his  report  issued  the  California,    Michigan,    Nebraska,    Illinois, 

15th  of  last  month,  referred  to  "  the  mystery  and  Missouri  are  the  next  m  line,  the  latter 

surrounding  the  operation  of  such  corpora-  with  about  $10,000,000. 

jJq,,5  »'  The  total  for  the  United  States  is  about 

Few  things  are  easier  to  learn,  however,  $800,000,000.  These  figures,  remember, 
than  the  truth  about  any  given  savings  or  [^la^«  entirely  to  the  locals,  and  the  mem- 
loan  association  in  any  State  where  there  are  ^ers  who  co-operatively  own  those  assets  are 
many  such.  The  Superintendent  of  Banking  "^^^  ^^^^  ^"a"  ^^^o  "^»"»on  »"  number, 
will  be  found  closely  in  touch  with  the  con-  t„e  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  AND  THE 
duct  of  every  association  and  ready  with  rOIINTRY 
the  kind  of  information  that  counts.     Even 

in  States  where  the  associations  are  few  there  TPHE  railroad  firemen's  strike,  threatened 
is  somebody  at  the  capitol  who  will  reply, —  as  this  issue  of  the  magazine  goes  to 

perhaps  the  Secretary  of  State.  press,   is  typical  of  labor  disturbances  that 

The  "  mystery  "  that  has  worked  the  most  may  be  expected  from  now  on.     How  fitted 

harm  of  all  is  well  ventilated  in  the  new  the  country  is  to  stand  up  under  such  shocks 

report  for  New  York.     It  is  the  confusion  can  be  read  in  and  between  the  lines  of  the 

between  the  true  or  "  local "  building  and  Pennsylvania's  report  for  1909. 
loan  associations  and  the  so-called  "  nation-       Although  railroads  cut  a  popular  figure 

al  "  concerns.  as  perhaps  the  most  grasping  aqd  monopo- 

The  "  local  "  lends  money  only  on  prop-  lizing  of  all  corporations,  the  fact  is,  with- 

erry  personally  known  to  its  officers  and  in-  out  reference  to  any  opinion  whatsoever,  that 

S>ected  by  them.    These  officers  usually  have  they  are  also   the^  biggest  and  most  "  ulu- 

a  stake  in  the  community  and  are  therefore  mate  "  of  all  consumers. 
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When  their  purchases  have  served  their  tons  is  40  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  New 

purpose  they  retire  to  the  scrap  heap.  York  Central,  for  instance.     But  last  year 

As  to  the  scope  of  those  purchases,  It  the  average  for  all  lines  directly  operated 
would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the  recent  was  brought  up  to  656  tons,  and  for  the 
words  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  con-  Pennsylvania  Division  alone  to  the  stu- 
cerning  railroad  consumption:  "  It  covers  pendous  figure  of  782  tons, 
iron,  steel,  and  wood  in  endless  variety  and  But  retrenchment  is,  after  all,  a  make- 
amount;  service  on  a  great  scale  expressed  shift.  When  the  time  comes  for  business  in 
in  wages  and  salaries;  the  infinity  of  mate-  every  direction  to  go  forward  again  it  will 
rials  that  enter  into  a  great  station,  bridges,  transpire  that  many  railroads  have  been  liv- 
or  rolling  stock;  coal,  not  in  ton's  but  in  ing  off  "fat,"  until  they  show  but  little 
hills;  rivers  of  lubricating  oil;  electric  con-  more  than  skin  and  bones, 
sumption  on  a  scale  that  requires  new  units  The  railroad  strike  is  a  sign  of  the  dam- 
of  measurement.  The  97  mighty  pa^es  of  age  done  by  high  prices  indirectly.  The 
the  new  tariff  lie  before  us.  They  contain  splendid  science  and  immense  organization 
14  schedules  enumerating  more  than  3000  through  which  the  railroad  company  is  able 
commodities,  counting  different  grades  of  to  economize  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  same  commodity;  and  in  the  14  schedules  the  fireman,  whose  $20  a  week  may  not 
the  railways  are  large  consumers  of  more  bring  his  family  two-thirds  of  what  it  did 
than  half,"  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The    Pennsylvania's    1909    report    may, 

therefore,  be  considered  as  evidence  from  a  WIPING  OFF  THE  "  UNLISTED  " 

very  representative  **  consumer.**  

The  •'  railroad  **  proper  is  the  nucleus  of  HTHIS  issue  of  the  Review  will  appear  on 

a  system  whose  earnings  were  l^st  year  more  ^      an  epoch-marking  day  of  the  fight  for 

than  $315,000,000.  publicity  in  the  affairs  of  corporations  offer- 

At  first,  the  two  main  income  facts  do  ing  their  stock  to  the  public.  Hereafter,  the 
not  seem*  to  agree.  In  1908  the  railroad  had  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  to  permit  no 
lost  $28,000,000  in  gross,  as  compared  with  dealings  in  "  unlisted  **  securities, 
the  two  business  years  of  1907.  But  last  For  this  decision  many  of  the  broader- 
year,  although  it  made  up  only  $17,000,000  minded  financial  influences,  notably  the  Wall 
of  that  gross  loss,  the  net  earnings  were  ac-  Street  Journal,  have  been  calling  during 
tually  larger.  How  can  this  be  with  higher  years  past, 
prices  for  all  services  and  supplies?  The  story  resembles  that  of  the  famous 

Exonomy  is  the  word,  of  course.     Yet  it  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.     In  the  first 

is  the  kind  of  economy  that  is  possible  only  place,  the  Ne^v  York  Stock  Exchange  has  an 

to  the  best  managed  roads  and  to  those  with  excellent  "  Committee  on  Stock  List."     It 

the  greatest  accumulation  of  "  fat,**  as  the  exacts  from  every  company  wishing  to  have 

railroad  men  say,  meaning  up-to-dateness  of  its  stock  regularly  Visttd  a  long  statement  of 

equipment  and  repairs.    The  car  which  has  the  assets  and  earnings  behind  said  stock,  and 

been   overhauled    in   the   shops   quite   thor-  the  liabilities  and  expenditures, 

oughly  and  quite  recently  can  be  run  longer  All  this  is  admirable.     But  the  trouble  is 

on  less  money  in  hard  times  than  one  whose  that  most  investors  in  the  United  States  were 

maintenance  has  been  "  skinned.*'  unaware    that    some    of    the    most    widely 

Then  there  is  the  fact,  peculiarly  forceful  known  and  dealt-in  stocks,  such  as  Amalgam- 

to  a  railroad,  that  the  year  after  a  panic  al-  ated  Copper,  Anaconda,  "  Smelters,**  Ameri- 

lows  greater  economy  than  the  year  before,  can     Woolen,     Distillers'     Securities,     and 

There  is  less  crowding,  so  it  costs  less  to  others,  made  no  such  reports.     They  were 

move  each  train.    There  are  more  men  who  "  listed  in  the  unlisted  department.** 

want  work,  so  the  foremen  find  it  easier  to  Yet  their  quotations  have   been   printed, 

"  hustle  *'  those  who  already  hold  jobs.  day  by  day,  in  most  newspapers,  in  such  man- 

The  Pennsylvania's  great  trick  of  economy  ner  as  to  distinguish  them  not  at  all  from 

was  the  increasing  of  the  trainJoad.     Of  stocks  **  regularly  listed.** 

course  the  fewer  trains  it  takes  to  haul  a  When  Amalgamated  Copper  dropped  from 

given   number  of  thousand   tons  the  more  130  to  53  eight  years  ago,  and  in  1907  from 

money  the  railroad  will  make.  121  to  42,  many  holders  began  to  ask  what 

The    Pennsylvania's    train-load    was    al-  it  was  they  had  bought  stock  in.    They  could 

ready  high.     TTie  ten-year  average  of  485  nof  learn,  then.     They  can  now. 
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DR.  VAN  DYKE  ON  T^E  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  ume  entitled  "  Preventable   Diseases."  *  "  Colds 

Btr/^ATTcc      r   4U     "       -4     -.-*     K  ♦.  .^.^  and  How  to  Catch  Them,"  "Adenoids,  Their 

ECAUSE  of  the      ancent  amity   between  (-  ^  ^^^j     Consequence."  and  "Nerves 

I-  ranee    and   America   which    is    recorded  ^  Nervousness  "  are  among  the  topics  treated- 
in   goldei\  letters   in   the  chronicles   of  human  **  *^ 

liberty,"    it     is    particularly    appropriate    that  AMERICAN  SHIPS  AND  SAILORS 

Dr.    Henry    van    Dyke's    analysis    of    Ameri-       j^^    p^^^^j^   Stanhope   Hill,   in   "The   Ro- 

can   character,    which   is   entitled      The   Spirit  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  American^^avy."  *  does  not  con- 

of    America.        should    be    addressed    to    the  ^„^  ,^j^^^,j  ^^  ^^^  adventures  of  those  Ameri- 

French   people.      In   this    volume,    which    con-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^3^^,^  ^^^^  included  in  the 

tains  the  larger  portion  of  the  material   con-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  -^  i^3  g^^j^^l    technical  mean- 

tained    in    the    course    of    lectures    delivered  j„      y^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^U  ^^^         j^^^  ^^  ^^ose 

during  the  winter  of  1008-09  on  the  Hyde  Foun-  privateers   from  whose  officers  were  recruited 

dation  at  the  University  of  Pans  and  repeated  ^^  ^        ^j  ^^^  most  distinguished  naval  com- 

in  part  at  o  her  universities  throughout  France,  zanders  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of 

Dr.  van  Dyke  considers  the  things  that  to  him  jg,^.    jn  both  of  these  wars  Mr.  Hill  declares 

seem     vital,  significant,  and  creative  in  the  life  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^oic  deeds  of  our  privateersmen  were 

and  character  of  the  American  people.      Amen-  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare, 
cans,  says  Dr.  van  Dyke  in  his  mtroduction.-       f,^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  American  navy  have  been 

in  a  sentence  which  gives  he  tells  us    the  key-  ^^^  ^^^^   celebrated   in    song   and   story   than 

note  to  his  thesis.-are    ^  a  people  of  idealists  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  American  merchant  marine,  which 


1°"^  u?'^  u\  ^^•''Pfe        Self-Reliance    and    the  ^^^j^  j„  ^^^  ^^-^  ^j^h  strictly  commercial  ven- 

Repubhc        I;air  Play  and  Democracy.       W  ill  ^^^^^      ^he'  story  of  the   American  merchant 

Power,   Work,  and  Health.        Common  Order  ^^^j„^  ^^^j,    ^^^^^  j^^j^  ^  ^^^^  and  Mr. 

and  Social  Co-operation,        Personal  Develop-  g        ^   ^^^^  ,jj^,^   j„   ^y^^       ^.^^^^  situation  to 

ment    and    Lducation         Self- Expression    and  jj;^j|     ^,^^  ,,         ^,,3^  3  ^^^^  ^\  subsidies 

Literature.       The   ruling   passion   of   America,  ^j„  j„   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^t  supremacy  on  the 

says  Dr.  van  Dyke,  is  not  equality,  but      per-  j^-  j^  ^^^^ 
sonal   freedom   for  every  man  to  exercise  his 
will  power  under  a  system  of  self-reliance  and  biography  AND  reminiscence 

^^^  ^    ^*  In  the  simple,  direct,  and  vigorous  style  that 

A  new  book  in  the  tuberculosis  characterized  his  book,  "A  Sailor's  Log."  and 

CAMPAIGN  jjas  always  been  equally  characteristic  of  his 
One  of  the  campaigners  against  tuberculosis  general  attitude  toward  life.  Admiral  Robley  D. 
to  whom  Mr.  Kingsbury  alludes  in  his  article  in  Evans  has  given  us  another  book,  entitled  "An 
this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  entitled  Admiral's  Log."'  This  tells  the  entire  story 
"  No  Tuberculosis  in  New  York  State  in  1920 1"  of  his  career  from  where  the  former  book  left 
is  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  the  brilliant  writer  it  off,  in  the  year  1899,  and  carries  the  narrative 
and  speaker  upon  medical  topics,  whose  book  on  down  to  **  Fighting  Bob's  "  retirement  from 
•*  The  Conquest  of  Consumption  " '  has  been  active  service  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  The  vol- 
published  within  the  past  month.  Dr.  Hutchin-  ume  is  crowded  with  incident,  all  told  in  the 
son,  like  Mr.  Kingsbury,  is  an  optimist  in  this  picturesque  manner  of  this  seaman's  other  con- 
campaign.  He  begins  his  book  with  the  words,  tributions  to  print.  "An  Admiral's  Log"  in- 
**  This  is  a  winning  fight."  Among  the  signifi-  eludes  an  account  of  the  stay  in  the  Philippines, 
cant  chapter  titles  are  these:  "Fresh  Air  and  the  visit  to  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
How  to  Get  It " ;  "  Food,  The  Greatest  Foe  of  siege  of  Peking,  the  tour  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Consumption  " ;  "  The  Camp  and  the  Country."  Prussia  in  the  United  States,  and  ends  up  with 
His  concluding  chapter  gives  specifications  for  a  detailed  story  of  the  famous  cruise  of  the  At- 
the  open-air  treatment  at  home,  with  five  full-  lantic  fleet  around  the  world.  The  volume  is 
page  plates  showing  various  styles  of  sleeping  copiously  illustrated, 
porches  for  home  use  and  a  diagram  of  a  tent.       We  have  had  a  number  of  volumes,  and  a 


white  plague.— and  they  are  now  numbered  by  raphy  of  the  Mexican  president,  however,  by 

thousands.— should  be  familiar  with  its  contents.  Jose  F.  G6doy,  is  the  first  serious  study,  we  be- 

Many^  of   Dr.   Hutchinson's   admirable  maga-  .preventable   Diseases.     By  Dr.   Woods  Hutchin. 

zine  articles  on  practical  hygiene  and  medicine  g^^     Hmiehton  Mifflin.    442  pp.    $l.«0. 

have  been  brought  together  in  a  convenient  vol-  •The  Romnnce  of  the  American  Navy.     By  Pred- 

navc  uccii  ui      s          B p^,^  Stanhope  Hill.     Pntnaras.     .'lOS  pp..  111.     $2.60. 

•  Tbp  Spirit  of  America.      By    Henry  van   Dyke.  ?  The  Story  of  the  A mert can  Merchant  Maiine.   By 

\ii«/.fnnian      27«  on      fl  SO  Tohn  R.  Spears.     Macmlllan.     .140  pp..  111.     $1.50. 

» The  Conquest  of  Consumption.      By   Dr.    Woods  « An  Adralrnrs  Lop     By  Robley  D.  Evana.     Apple- 

Hutchinson.     Houghton  Mifflin.     188  pp.,  111.     $1.  tons.     467  pp..  Ill      $2. 
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Da    HENRY    VAN    DYKE.    INTERPRETER    OF    "THE    SPIRIT    OF    AMERICA" 

lievc,   writlcn   by  a   Mexican.'     The   volume   is  head  of  large  business  enterprises  and   was  an 
frankly  a  panegyric  of  the  great  Mexican  states-  influeniial   factor   in   the    formation   and  con- 
man,     h  contains  a  good  deal  of  new  and  in-  solidalion  of  various  public- service  corporalions 
teresting  biographical  matter  and  is  well  illus-  in  and  about  the  city  of  Palerson. 
trated.  Florace   Mann,   the  apostle  of  public  schools, 

The  life  of  Garret  A.  Hobart,'  of  New  Jer-  is  the  subject  of  a  new  biography  by  George 

sey,  who  was  the  twenty-fourth  Vice-President  Allen  Hubbell.'    Numerous  short  biographies  of 

of  the  United  States,  has  been   written  by  the  Mann  have  been  published   from   time  to  time 

Rev.    Dr.    David    Magie.       Mr,    Hobart    had   a  since  his  death  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  more 

popular  and  successful  public  career,  was  highly  than  fifty  years  ago.    There  have  also  appeared 

honored  by  his  fellow-cifiiens,  and  died  just  at  the  "Life  and   Works"  in   five  large  volumes, 

the  time  when  he  had  reached  the  apex  of  his  The  present  work  is  more  elaborate  than  any  of 

power  and  JnAuettce.     Before  his  entrance  into  the  brief  sketches,  and  far  more  convenient  for 

national   politics   Mr.   Hobart   had   been   at   the  reference     or     reading     than     the     "Life     and 

. Works."     Il   has   been   carefully   prepared   and 

■Porfirlo  ni««.     Bjr  Jo»*  F.  Ofidoy.    PulDunifi.    2S.T 

•The  Lire  of  Oarrrl  .^iisiixliin  nohnrl.     Itr  David  PhllKirlpbla 

Ifisle.    Putnanu.    XM  pp..  111.    t2.no.  Sl.no. 
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probably  fairly  summarizes  the  estimate  of  in  no  sense,  he  tells  us,  a  law  book.  It  treats  o( 
Mann  now  commonly  held  by  educationists,  to  the  intellectual  and  physical  equipment  of  law- 
whom  much  of  his  work  was  an  inspiration.  yers,  their  opportunities  and  rewards,  the  arts 
"  From  the  Bottom  Up  "  *  is  the  graphic  they  practice,  and  the  ethics,  perils,  and  humors 
title  of  the  life  story  of  Alexander  Irvine,  whose  of  their  profession.  Mr.  Wellman  writes  in  a 
successive  experiences  as  a  boy  in  Ireland,  a  simple,  direct  style,  and  interlards  his  general 
seaman  on  a  British  man-of-war,  a  Bowery  observations  with  many  interesting,  character- 
waif,  a  labor  leader,  and  a  Socialist  propagand-  istic  incidents  and  anecdgtes  connected  with  the 
ist,  make  up  an  unusual  biography  even  for  this  lives  or  great  deeds  of  famous  advocates, 
land  ^f  kaleidoscopic  changes.  A  volume  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lov- 
Washington  as  an  historic  character  has  of  crs  of  forensic  eloquence  is  "  Classics  of  the 
late  been  undergoing  a  humanizing  process  as  Bar,"*  compiled  by  the  Hon.  Alvin  V.  Sellers, 
radical  as  it  was  necessary.  Historical  scholars  of  Georgia.  The  masterpieces  contained  in  the 
have  been  sifting  the  myths  and  fables  from  the  book  were  delivered  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
facts  until  it  may  be  said  that  the  figure  of  nent  American  advocates  in  trials  that  during 
Washington  has  been  wholly  reconstructed.  It  the  past  two  or  three  decades  have  aroused  na- 
remained  to  popularize  this  new  conception  of  lional  interest.  Much  of  the  oratory  of  the  bar 
the  father  of  his  country,  and  to  do  this  sue-  is  extemporaneous,  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
cessfully  an  entirely  new  order  of  ability  was  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  the  courtroom  have 
required.  Happily  the  work  of  the  scholarly  not  been  stenograph ically  recorded  gives  added 
historians  has  been  admirably  supplemented  by  interest  to  the  notable  examples  which  the  com- 
such  writers  as  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  who  has  piler  has  been  able  to  find  and  preserve  in  book 
taken  authentic  documents  and  other  authorita-  form.  A  brief  introductory  note  to  each  address 
tive  information  bearing  on  Washington's  life  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  circun\stances  of 
and  thereon  based  a  narrative  history  of  Wash-  the  case  involved,  while  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
ington  as  boy  and  man  which  is  quite  unlike  the  is  also  appended, 
popular  biographies  of  a  generation  ago.  it  AFRICA  AND  ITS  BIQ  GAME 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  Washington  is  "only  ,,  ^^  ,  ,  .  .  .  ^^  .,  . 
a  steel-engraving."  Mr.  Hill  deserves  credit  for  .  Mr  Roosevelt  s  articles  m  S'rntMrr.f  are  mak- 
making  known  to  his  readers  the  fact  that  '"K  Americans  acquainted  with  certain  portion! 
Washington  was  not  always  as  old  as  the  Gil-  9^  the  Dark  Continent  and  the  big  game  that 
bert  Stuart  portraits  indicate,  nor  did  he  fight  inhabits  those  wilds.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Edgar 
his  battles  in  a  powdered  wig.  The  illustrator  Beecher  Bronson  the  author  of  *  Reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Hill's  book,  "  On  the  Trail  of  Washing-  of  a  Ranchman,  has  contributed  a  volume  of 
ton,"'  is  Mr.  Arthur  Becher,  who  has  abso-  his  own  experiences  m  hunting  big  game  over 
lutely  disregarded  all  tradition  that  could  not  be  somewhat  the  same  ground  covered  by  Mr. 
traced  to  well-authenticated  facts.  S^^^.^^^^^, .  ^,^^  ^".^^^^^  ^'^  J^P^y  "  1"  Closed 
The  Hon.  Gustave  Koerner,  of  Illinois,  was  Territory  (British  East  Africa).  Besides 
for  many  years  a  member  of  that  small  but  in-  l^}^^^!^^  ^^^y  .interesting  personal  adventures, 
fluential  group  of  German-American  leaders  to  Mr.  Bronson  gives  much  information  about  the 
which  belonged  Carl  Sfchurz.  Franz  Sigel,  and  country  which  he  traversed  and  the  text  of  hi^ 
a  number  of  others  whose  names  were  more  !>ook  is  accompanied  by  nearly  one  hundred 
familiar  in  the  Middle  West  than  in  any  other  illustrations  made  from  photographs  by  the 
part  of  the  country.  Judge  Koerner  was  a  author.  .  ,  , 
member  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  a  con-  Another  very  interesting,  though  possibly  less 
temporary  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  one  of  <^>^citing,  account  of  African  travel  is  Mr.  A. 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party.  His  Radclyffe  Dugmores  Camera  Adventures  m 
"Memoirs"*  have  just  been  published  in  two  the  African  Wilds  /  Mr.  Dugmore  made  a 
volumes.  They  are  in  the  form  of  life  sketches  four-months  expedition  in  British  East  Africa 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  his  children  and  ^or  the  purpose  of  securing  photographs  of  big 
not  originally  intended  for  publication.  Thev  R^me  from  life.  In  the  present  volume  140  such 
include  many  details  relating  to  his  domestic  photographs  are  reproduced.  The  reader  does 
and  social  life  and  for  that  reason  are  the  more  not  need  Mr.  Dugmore  s  assurance  that  there 
valuable.  Judge  Koerner  was  a  political  refugee  has  been  no  faking  in  connection  with  these 
from  his  native  land,  coming  to  this  country  photographs,  for  they  bear  the  marks  of  genu- 
in  the  eariy  '30s.  He  died  in  1896.  ineness  and  almost  without  exception  are  ex- 
cellent pieces  of  work.  The  animals  were  photo- 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  ADVOCATE  graphed  in  their  natural  state,  at  large,  and  en- 
Mr.  Francis  L.  Wellman,  of  the  New  York  tirely  free  from  fences  and  other  restrictions, 
bar,  author  of  "The  Art  of  Cross-Examina-  Mr.  Dugmore,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  use 
tion,"  has  given  us  a  new  volume  on  legal  of  firearms  and  in  former  years  indulged  in 
topics  principally  devoted  to  great  advocates  shooting  as  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures,  has 
and  their  arts.  The  weighing  of  testimony  is  become  converted  to  the  idea  that  the  life  of 
one  of  the  principal  subjects  in  this  new  book,  any  animal  is  more  interesting  and  useful  than 
which  is  entitled  "The  Day  in  Court."*  It  is  the  study  of  its  dead  body.  He  now  finds  great 
-' pleasure    and    interest    in    hunting    with    the 

>  From    the    Rottom   Up.       By    Alexander    Irvine. 

Doubleday.  Pa^e  ft  Co.     304  pp..  111.     $1.50.  •  Clnsslcs  of  the  Bar.     By  Alrln  V.  Rellers.     Bix- 

»0q    the    Trail    of    Washington.      By    Frederick  ley.  (Ja. :  Claaslc  PubllshlOK  Company.     814  pp..  lit 

Trevor  Hill.     Appletons.     275  pp..  111.     $1.50.  $2. 

>  Memoirs  of  Gustave  Koerner.     Edited  by  Thomas  •  In   Clo«ed  Territory.     By  Edgar  Beecher  Bron- 
J.   McConnack.     Cedar  Rapids.    la.:    Torch     Press,  son.    McClurg  &  Co.     299  pp..  111.     $1.75. 

Two  vols..  1400  pp..  111.     $10.  'Camera  Adventnres  In  the  African  Wlldii.     By  A. 

*The    Day    In   Court.      By    Francis    L.    Wellman.  Radclvffe   Dugmore.      Doubleday,    Page  k   Co.     233 

Macmlllan.     257  pp.     $2.  pp..  111.     $6. 
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camera.    The  notion  that  this  form  of  sport  is  the  varied  temperaments,  industries,  and  prob- 

dull  and  lifeless  by  comparison  with  shooting  lems  that  make  Britons  of  all  racial  origins  so 

would  soon  be  dispelled  by  a  reading  of  Mr.  interesting  to  the  world,  is  given  in  a  new  book 

Dugmore's  experiences,  which  were  fairly  en-  entitled   "  The   British   Isles," '   by   Everett   T. 

titled  to  be  styled  "  adventures."  Tomlinson.     This   writer,   preparing   his   book 

BRITAIN  AND  HER  PROBLEMS  chiefly  for  young  people  in  the  form  of  the  ex- 

penences  of  a  highly  mtelligent  and  observmg 
In  a  series  of  vigorous  chapters,  written  in  a  traveler,  has  made  a  very  entertaining  volume 
swmgmg,  convincmg  style.  Prof.  Spenser  Wil-  for   readers   of  all   ages.     The  book  contains 
kmson  (who  occupies  the  chair  of  military  his-  niany  useful  illustrations  as  well  as  a  number 
lory  at  Oxford)  presents  to  his  own  country  and  of  notes  and  tables, 
the  world  at  large  "  Britain  at  Bay." '    "  Eng- 
land." says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  is  beyond  a  doubt  REFERENCE  BOOKS 
drifting  into  a  quarrel  with  Germany  which  if  "Who's     Who,"    the     English    biographical 
It  cannot  be  settled  involves  a  struggle  for  the  dictionary,  is  now  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
mastery  with  the  strongest  nation  that  the  world  i,s   -^^^^^      ^Ve  have  already  had   occasion  so 
has  yet  seen       Britain,  moreover,  he  insists,  is  ^^      ,;„,„  to  point  out  the  excellent  and  use- 
not  ready.    The  Eng  ish     have  ceased  to  be  a  f„,  character  of   this  book  of   reference  that 
nation.      According  to  every  one  of  the  tests  „othing  further  is  necessary  here  than  to  say 
that  can  be  applied,  continues  this  courageous  ^y^^^  j^e  present  edition  is  the  largest  yet  issued. 
Englishman,      the    probability    of    defeat    for  containing  2162  pages.' 

Great  Britain  is  exceedingly  great  In  order  ^  most  usefuf  book  for  the  shop  man,  the 
o  win  a  national  victory,  Mr.  Wilkinson  fur-  y^^^^  mechanic,  and  the  tinkering  youth,-in 
ther  contends,  a  state  must  iiave  the  right  m  ^^^  Jq^  any  one  having  a  bent  for  making  or 
the  dispute  and  the  force  to  make  her  cause  sending  things,-is  the  "Handy  Man's  Work- 
^"".l;  ^\'^"o'  *"■■«  ♦>?»»  E'}8'?.n<l  *°"W  »^  shop  and  Laboratory.'"  This  volume  is  the 
in  the  right  in  a  struggle  with  Germany  and  outgrowth  of  a  department  in  the  Scientific 
he  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  force  American,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  handy 
does  not  exist  to  make  her  cause  good.  What  ^^  ^^ich  amateurs  and  professionals  from 
must  be  done  is  to  out  the  idea  of  a  nation  ,„  ^^.^^  j^^  country  have  contributed.  This 
and  the  will  to  help  England  mo  every  man  s  ..  collection  of  ideas  by  resourceful  men "  con- 
soul.  W  hen  this  idea  has  supplanted  the  idea  taj^j.  ^  thousand  ingenious  "  kinks "  and  hints 
of  partisanshiD  England  will  be  on  the  road  to  f^r  the  shop,  the  home,  and  the  laboratory.  The 
victory.  Professor  Wilkinson  has  had  a  thor-  chapters  are  devoted  to  "  Fitting  Up  a  Work- 
ough  journalistic  training  and  has  traveled  ex-  ^hop,"  "  Shop  Kinks,"  experimental  and  elec- 
tensively  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was  a  mem-  j^ical  laboratories,  "The  Handy  Man  About  the 
ber  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Militia  and  House,"  and  "  The  Handy  Sportsman."  includ- 
Volunteers  m  1903^  .  ....  ing  also  information  about  the  building  of  air 
Mr.  J.  Elhs  Barker  IS  coming  to  be  known  ^^^  one-man  dirigibles,  and  toy  flying  ma- 
as  an  authority  tipon  the  history  of  Germanic  chines.  The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
peoples.  His  books,-  Modern  Gernriany.  The  intelligible  working  drawings. 
..  D*.*u**c °?^''"*=  °K  **'*  Netherlands,  and  Another  "  Handy  Book," •  this  one  for  girls, 
British  Socialism,  —have  all  been  nonced  in  ^^3,^  ^j,h  ,he  arrangement  and  the  beautifying 
these  pages  during  the  past  few  years.  They  em-  ^i  ^he  home,  suggesting  and  explaining  a 
phasize  the  politico-commercial  interpretation  of  .a^iety  of  things  that  can  be  made  with  a  little 
the  development  of  these  three  Germanic  peo-  ingenuity  and  slight  expense.  Starting  with  the 
pies  and  contain  oft-repeated  warnings  to  Brit-  {^,.5  o^„  ^oom  and  its  tasty  furnishing  and 
am  against  the  fate  of  Holland  as  a  power  in  ^AorrxmttH,  the  plan  is  carried  throughout  the 
he  family  of  nations  Mr,  Barkers  latest  book,  home,  taking  up  arts  and  crafts,-simple  metal- 
Great  and  Greater  Britain,  is.  he  tells  us  in  ^^^^  leather-work,  tapestry,  bead-work,  en- 
he  preface  a  study  of  the  political,  naval,  mill-  ameling,  jewelry-making,  block-printing,  and  a 
tary,  •"dustrial.  financial,  and  social  problems  of  variety  of  needle  and  fancy  work.  Such  topics 
the  motherland  and  the  empire  The  British  world  ^^  Chnstmas  and  Easter  gifts,  outdoor  occupa- 
fi!"PA^*;  t^  fn^'ntains,  is  the  direct  successor  of  ^^  entertaining,  physical  culture,  and  novel 
the  Dutch  world  empire  Two  and  a  half  centuries  a„,us'cments  are  included.  The  b<i)k  is  illus- 
ago  the  Dutch  were  the  greatest  commercial  j^^^  ^■^^^  j^.j  3^^  drawings  and  is  alto- 
people  their  navy  ruled  the  seas,  and  they  held  ^her  an  interesting  and  useful  volume  for  the 
the  balance  of  power  m  Europe  in  their  hands.  Uq^c 

"  They  had  to  solve  the  identical  problems  of  ^  well-balanced,  useful  treatise  on  logic 
ctnpire  which  concern  "s  now.  They  solved  ^^^^3  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  p^^^^  Lc« 
hem  unwisely,  ,  .  with  the  result  that  they  j^„^  ^^j^^^  professiir  of  philosophy  at  Co- 
lost  their  navy,  their  colonies  their  trade,  their  f^^j^j^r  ^  arrangement  and  contents  this  seems 
manufacturing  industries,  and  their  vast  accu-  ^^  y^  ^^  excellent  little  text-book.  Advanced 
mulated  wealth.       Britain,  this  writer  fears,  is  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  j     j^  ^j„  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^y^   especially 

about  to  go  the  same  way  as  the  Dutch  went.    Z ! ^ 

His    warning    is    a    vigorous,   convincing,    and  *  The  British  Isles.    By  B.  T.  Tomllnsoii.    Hoogh- 

srhnlarlv  one  ton  Mifflin.    283  pp..  IIL    60  cents. 

A  ;,l!i,  cl«^«lnf;««    ,x;^f«^«e«,,o  ^^e^^..»;««  ^^  *  Who's  Who.  1910.     IfAcmillan.     2162  pp.     $2.50. 

A  very  stimulating,  picturesque  descnption  of  » Handy  Man's  Workahop  and  LaboratoiT.     Com- 

the  British  Isles  to-day.  with  their  peoples  and  piled  and  edited  by  A.  Russell  Bond.  New  York: 
— Munn  A  Co.     467  pp..  III.     $2. 

*  Britain  at  Bay.      By  Spenser  Wilkinson.      Put-  'Harper's  Handy  Book  for  Girls.     Edited  by  Anna 

nam.     102  pp.  Parmly  Paret.     348  pp.,  111.     Harper.     |1.75. 

3ilreat  and  Greater  Britain.     By  J.  Ellis  Barker.  ^  Logic :   Inductive  and  Deductive.     By  Adam  Le* 

Dutton.     3S0  pp.     $3.  roy  Jones.     Holt.     304  pp.     $1. 
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interesting  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  relation  between  science  and  com- 
mon sense. 

OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS 

The  speeches  of  the  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  revised  and  arranged  by  himself,  have 
been  published  in  two  neat  and  handy  volumes.* 
The  first  volume  contains  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches 
on  taxation  and  bimetalism,  while  the  second  is 
devoted  to  **  Political  Speeches,*"  "  Speeches  in 
Foreign  Lands,"  "  Educational  and  Religious 
Speeches,"  and  "  Miscellaneous  Speeches."  The 
many  thousands  of  Mr.  Bryan's  admirers,  as 
well  as  students  of  politics  and  lovers  of  ora- 
tory, will  be  glad  to  have  his  addresses  in  book 
form ;  and  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  Mr.  Bryan's  wonderful  eloquence 
may  now  have  an  opportunity  to  read  some  of 
the  best  speeches  of  America's  most  famous 
orator.  An  interesting  biographical  sketch  is 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Bryan,  and  excellent  fron- 
tispiece i)ortraits  accompany  each  volume. 

A  substantial  volume  in  the  fascinating  field 
of  aeronautics  is  "Airships  in  Peace  and 
War,"^  by  R.  P.  Heame,  with  an  introduction 
by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  and  seventy-three  illus- 
trations. This  is  a  second  edition,  with  seven 
new  chapters,  of  the  author's  "  Aerial  Warfare," 
published  in  1908.  A  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Heame's  interesting  work,  so  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  first,  is  fully  warranted  by 
the  wonderful  advance  and  the  many  notable 
achievements  in  the  art  of  flying  accomplished 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  first  edition 
dealt  mainly  with  the  military  aspects  of  air- 
ships. The  change  in  the  title  of  the  volume, 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  much  new  ma- 
terial, reflects  the  author's  opinion  that  "aerial 
navigation  is  fast  approaching  an  epoch  when 
it  will  have  important  uses  in  peace  as  well  as 
war."  ' 

An  entertaining  description  of  the  environ- 
ment of  Cornell  University  is  provided  by  O.  D. 
von  Engeln  in  a  volume  entitled  "  At  Cornell."  * 
The  unusual  topographical  features  of  the  re- 
gion about  Ithaca  are  pictured  in  a  series  of 
photographs  accompanying  Mr.  von  Engcln's 
text  There  are  also  chapters  recounting  the 
history  of  the  university,  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  student  life  of  to-day,  and  the  life  of 
Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder. 

» The  Speeches  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls.     Two  vols.     769  pp.     $2. 

» Airships  in  l»eace  and  War.  By  R.  P.  Heame. 
John  Lane.     324  pp..  \\\,     $.3.50. 

>  At  rornell.  By  O  I),  von  Engeln.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 
The  Artll  Company.     347  pp..  111.     $1.50. 


A  painstaking  and  thorough  summary  of  all 
the  *'  reliable  "  evidence  on  the  subject  of  **  the 
spirit  world "  is  given,  by  Mr.  Fremont  Rider 
in  his  book,  "  Are  the  Dead  Alive?  "  *  The  en- 
tire held  of  ghosts,  spirit  rappings,  materializa- 
tions, table  movings,  trance  writing,  telepathy, 
and  clairvoyance  is  covered,  endeavoring  to 
give,  as  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  **  under- 
neath the  tremendous  accretion  of  error  the 
nucleus  of  truth."    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  or- 
chestral and  opera  music  is  Dr.  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason's  "Orchestral  Instruments  and  What 
They  Do."  *  The  object  of  this  little  book,  says 
Dr.  Mason  in  his  prefatory  note,  is  to  assist 
the  concertgoer  in  recognizing  the  various  or- 
chestral instruments,  both  by  sight  and  by  hear- 
ing, and  to  stimulate  his  perception  of  the 
"thousand  and  one  beauties  of  orchestral  col- 
oring." 

Whatever  the  charm  of  the  old  mission  style 
of  architecture  and  furniture  may  be  it  is  cer- 
tainly almost  universal  in  its  appeal.  Therein 
lies  much  of  the  seductiveness,  in  all  probability, 
of  the  so-called  Craftsman  style  of  house-build- 
ing and  house  furniture.  The  very  best  antl 
elastic  application  of  this  style  and  design  has 
been  advocated  for  some  years  past  by  Mr.  Gus- 
tav  Stickley  in  his  magazine  The  Craftsman. 
He  has  now  gathered  together  some  of  the  more 
attractive  of  the  plans  for  country  residences 
and  published  them,  with  descriptive,  entertain- 
ingly written  text,  in  a  volume  which  he  has 
called  "Craftsman  Homes."*  His  aim,  Mr. 
Stickley  says,  has  been  to  bring  back  to  in- 
dividual life  and  work  the  constructive  spirit 
which  "during  the  last  half-century  has  spent 
its  activities  in  commercial  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion." 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
works  on  South  America  which  has  recently 
come  to  our  attention  is  Mr.  Chase  S.  Osbom's 
"  Andean  Land." '  This  two-column  descriptive 
work,  handsomely  illustrated,  gives  a  great  deal 
of  detailed  information  obtained  from  personal 
investigation  which  is  new  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  valuable  to  the  intending  traveler  to  South 
America.  Several  excellent  maps  complete  the 
usefulness  of  the  work. 


*Are  the  Dead  Alive?  By  Fremont  Rider.  New 
York  :  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.    372  pp..  111.     $1.76. 

•The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do. 
By  Daniel  G.  Mason.  New  York :  H.  W.  Gray  Com- 
pany.    104  pp..  111.    tl.25. 

•Craftsman  Homes.  By  Gustav  Stickley.  New 
York :  Craftsman  I»ubllshing  Company.  205  pp.,  111. 
$1.50. 

^    ^The  Andean  Land.     By  Chase  S.  Osbom.     A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     2  vols.,  643  pp.,  111.     $5. 
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(to,nNo,.mB.r 30,1536  „^[^[^  TWAIN  (SAMUEL   L.    CLEMENS)  dim  *pri.2i,im 

If  America  has  produced  greater  men  of  letters  than  Mark  Twain,  certainly  no  other  writer 
lias  held  for  such  a  long  time  so  much  of  the  esteem  and  affection  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
cans. For  fifty  years  Mark  Twain  has  been  making  the  world  glad.  The  twenty-five  volumes 
of  his  collected  works  contain  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  titles,  ranging  from  the  boisterous 
fun-making  that  was,  perhaps,  more  a  literary  fashion  of  the  past  generation  than  the  present, 
to  his  historical  writings,  of  which  the  best  example  is  "Joan  of  Arc"  (i8g6).  Mr.  Oemens' 
life  story  is  as  picturesque  as  the  quality  of  bis  humor.  Corn  in  iSj5  at  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  twelve  years  of  age;  in  early  manhood  he  was  pilot  of  a 
Mississippi  steamboat;  at  twcnly-scven  he  was  editor  of  a  paper  in  a  Western  mining  camp, 
and  then  a  real  miner  himself.  In  the  decade  following  1870  he  became  famous  as  a  humorist. 
"The  Jumping  Frog."  which  more  than  any  other  single  story  began  his  fame,  appeared  in 
1867.  Forty-one  years  later  he  was  still  hard  at  work  writing  his  autobiography.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  Mr.  Clemens  set  up  his  household  gods  al  Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut,  where 
he  built  a  stately  house  in  a  lovely  countryside. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  plain  American  people  will   as  they  presented  themselves,  doing  well  the 
not  seek  for  any  hidden  motives   thing  that  came  to  him  rather  than  seeking 
or  pre-arranged   schemes   to  ac-   for  something  better  to  do.    He  put  as  much 
count  for  the  great  ovations  Mr.  Roosevelt    energy    and    enthusiasm    into    being    Police 
is  receiving  everywhere  along  the   route  of    Commissioner  of  New  York  City  as  into  be- 
his   European   trip.      Nor  will   they  believe    ing   President.      In   his  very  youthful    days 
that  any  one  has  planned    Mr.    Roosevelt's    as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
movements  or  utterances  with  a  view  to  af-   he  struck  telling  blows  for  reform  that  have 
fecting  American  politics  or  his  own  future    never  been  forgotten;  so  that  his  aggressive 
as  a  public  man.     From  his  own  standpoint,    work  at  Albany  almost  thirty  years  ago  bears 
the  many  pleasant  experiences  of  his  travel  in    a  definite,  historical  relationship  to  the  stir- 
Europe  are  but  a  fruitage  of -his  energetic    ring  achievements  of  the  present  season  for 
and  useful  career.     All  through  life  he  has    the  correction  of  evils  in  the  law-making  and 
laid  strong,  brave  hands  upon  opportunites    administrative  departments  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York,    The  same  spirit  of  zeal,  en- 
thusiasm,   and    w  hole-hear  ted  ness    that    was 
evident  in  his  work  as  a  legislator  at  Albany, 
and    afterwards   as    chairman    of    the    Civil 
Service  Board  at  Washington,  was  shown  in 
his  literary  work,  when,  for  instance,  he  put 
his  best  effort  into  studying  American  naval 
history  at  the  moment  of  his  leaving  college 
and  wrote  a  standard  book  upon  the  naval 
side  of  our  war  of  i8i2.     When  private  cir- 
cumstances took  him  to  the  West  and  made 
him  a  cattle  ranchman  in  the  little  Missouri 
country,  he  seized  with  characteristic  cour- 
I     age  and  avidity  upon  the  opportunities  to 
share  those  phases  of   frontier  life  that  he 
knew  must  soon  pass  away.     In  his  hunting 
of  Western  game  he  was  only  incidentally 
the  man  who  destroyed  animal  life.     He  was 
primarily  the  man  who  studied  animal  life, 
and  interpreted  it  for  healthy  American  boys, 
in  order  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  self-reliant 
and  observant  qualities  of  the  pioneer  race 
that  had  for  a  century  or  two  been  redeem- 
ing the  North  American  continent.    And  now 
BACK  IN  THE  OLD  PLACE  hc  has  been  studying  African  faunal  life  In 

From  »»ie  Brooktim  Eagle  (Nut  York)  the  same  thorough -going  way. 

UivrncU.  1910.  br  Thx  Ritiiw  or  Riviiwb  Oompaut 
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ROOSEVELT    AS    ■■CHA^fTECLEB  ■ 


What  Hakea  ^^'  R'x'sevelt  Simply  exemplifies  terrors  for  him.  Opportunities  for  the  use- 
Udhi)  __  the  traits  of  energy  and  diligence  ful  and  happy  exercise  of  his  faculties  lay  all 
rt  wii  applied  in  worthy  directions,  as  about  him.  He  would  have  found  great  con- 
the  conditions  of  life  have  presented  their  tentment  in  doing  his  best  as  a  farmer,  an 
opportunities  one  after  another.  It  is  not  the  editor,  a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  an  ex- 
essential  thing  in  his  career  that  cirpum-  plorer,  a  college  professor,  or  a  writer  of 
stances  led  him  into  fields  of  public  service  boolis.  But  it  happened  that  he  liked  politics 
and  into  the  holding  of  our  highest  ofSces  and  office,  and  his  fellow-citizens  called  him 
under  democratic  forms  of  government.  The  to  those  places  of  public  service  which  his 
important  thing  is  the  habit  of  doing  one's  qualities  of  honesty,  versatility,  decisiveness, 
best,  and  being  at  one's  best.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  and  quick  initiative  gave  him  a  peculiar  iit- 
greatness,  whatever  that  word  greatness  may  ness  for  filling  with  credit  and  usefulness. 
signify,  is  not  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 

became  Governor,  Vice-President,  and  Presi-  ut  Hai       ^    "'''"    "''"^    ''^^    filled    thirty 

dent.     Sometimes  the  holding  of  high  office  On  Santemt  years    of     maturity    with     such 

puts  a  man  where  his  lack  of  the  quality  of  "'"        varied  social  and  political  activ- 

greatness  becomes  painfully  visible.  Mr,  ity  as  Mr,  Roosevelt  has  shown,  can  hardly 
Roosevelt's  success  as  a  public  man  was  chief- ,  turn  in  any  direction  without  meeting  with 
'v  due  to  the  fact  that  private  life  had  no  i  pleasant  reminders  of  friendships  and  asso- 
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ciations  that  give  enrichment  to  life.     It  is  ought  to  teach  the  average  young  American. 

a  favorite  idea  uf  one  of  our  most  talented  He  was  plucky  and  did  his  best,  beginning 

contemporary  philosophers  that  few  people  with  the  thing  close  at  hand.     The  young 

make  effective  use  of  more  than  a  very  small  man  who  would  like  to  be  a  useful  citizen 

percentage  of  their  power  to  acquire  and  to  can  find  plenty  of  opportunity  in  his  own 

achieve.     Mr.  Roosevelt's  supreme  talent  has  neighborhood.     If  he  would  also  like  to  be 

simply  been  the  gift  of  will  power  enough  to  more  of  a  scholar,  he  can  re^d  and  study  and 

cultivate  and  develop  such  talents  and  oppor-  fight  against  the  habit  of  wasting  spare  mo- 

tunities  as  had  been  vouchsafed  him.     This  ments.    Mr.  Roosevelt  reads  many  boots  on 

is  the  real  lesson  that  his  career  thus  far  new  subjects,  in  order  to  widen  his  knowl- 
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edge,  every  year  of  his  life.     He  does  what  conditions.     The  way  in  which  Mr.  Roose- 

he  can  in  odd  moments  to  get  more  Icnowl-  velt  has  chosen  to  use  his  strength  of  body 

edge  of  foreign  languages,  both  for  reading  and  power  of  mind  has  built  up  his  vitality, 

and  for  speaking.     He  plans  deliberately.  increased  his  capacity  for  work,  saved  him 
from  all  danger  of  overstrain  and   nervous 

Ht  Almost     ^^  ""'^  *°  ^^  forehanded  with  breakdown,  brought  him  through  the  African 

Mnia        everything  he  has  to  do.    He  had  jungles  with  immunity  from  fever,  and  dc- 

agagimm  •  ggj-^^j  ^^  write  the  story  of  his  veloped  in  him  that  instinct  for  doing  the 

hunting  experiences  for  Scribner's  Magaxine;  right  thing  that  comes  with  the  growth  and 

and  he  did  not  keep  the  editors  of  that  month-  conservation  of  so  splendid  a  vitality, 
ly  waiting  for  the  promised  installments,  but 

wrote  them  as  he  went  along  and  sent  them  ^^  /„rt«n«   ^    notable    illustration    of    Mr. 

to  America  in  good  time.     He  agreed  to  de-  tt  Quick      Roosevelt's    common    sense    and 

liver  an  address  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  on  almost  unerring  ability  to  decide 

April  33,  one  at  Christiania  May  5,  another  and  act  promptly  and  wisely  in  the  face  of  i 

at  the  University  of  Berlin  on  May  12,  and  delicate  or  critical  situation,   was  presented 

still  another  in  England,  at  the  University  by  an  apparent  dilemma  at  Rome,  early  in 

of  Oxford,  on  May  18.     In  the  thick  of  al-  April.     He  declined  to  be  gored  by  either 

most  countless  other  things  to  do,  Mr.  Roose-  horn  of  the  dilemma;  and  neither  accepted 

velt   prepared    these    addresses    long    in    ad-  the  opportunity  of  an  audience  at  the  Vati- 

vance  and  copies  of  them  were  in  the  hands  can  nor  gave  any  of  his  limited  time  to  fra- 

of  the  press  associations  of  the  United  States,  ternizing    with    American    Methodists    who 

held    confidentially    for    distribution    to  the  are  charged  by  the  Vatican   with  thinking 

American  papers,  a  month  in  advance  of  the  themselves  ordained  of  Heaven  to  assail  the 

dates  set  for  their  delivery.     It  will  be  con-  historic    church    of    Rome    under    the    very 

ceded  when  they  are  all  duly  published  that  shadows  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  papal  palace, 

these  addresses  show  broad  historical  knowl-  Mr,  Roosevelt  has  a  proper  respect  for  the 

edge;  high  social  and  political  ideals;  firm,  distinguished  personage  who  holds  authority 

"rong,  practical  views  about  modern  social  as  the  head  of  a  great  church  that  numbcfs 
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among  its  adherents  many  millions  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  fellow-citizens.  It  was  a  matter 
of  propriety  that  in  planning  for  his  brief 
visit  at  Rome  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have 
made  request  to  be  received  by  the  Pope.  If 
he  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  lacking  in  respect  and  considera- 
tion. Monarchs  and  rulers  from  Catholic 
countries  in  Europe,  when  visiting  Rome, 
arc  compelled  to  have  in  mind  the  long- 
standing differences  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  reigning  Italian  dynasty,  as  respects 
the  use  of  Rome  as  a  national  and  political 
capital.  But  these  differences  are  not  for 
an  American  public  man  to  observe.  A 
Fairbanks  or  a  Roosevelt  passing  through 
Rome  might  properly  expect  to  be  received 
with    cordiality    by    both    King    and    Pope. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  the  Vatican  to  em-    co»rrttin,  i«o.  by  Bioim  b™.,  n.  y. 
barrass  in  any  way  Mr.  Roosevelt's  rccep-  moM  a  snapshot  in  rome 

tion  by  the  ruling  authorities  of  the  kingdom 

of    Italy.      But    an    unfortunate    thing    had    to  speak  in  Rome  presumably  without  know- 
happened  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of    ing  that  just  now  the  Vatican  is  offended  byi 
our  former  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fairbanks,    Methodist  activities,  while  not  objecting  to 
at  Rome  in  February,  and  its  sequel  pre-    the  methods  of  the  other  bodies  of  Protestant 
vented  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  seeing  the  Pope,    worshipers   who   have   churches    in    Rome. 
The  Methodists  are  supposed  to  have  been 
ji^         Mr.  Fairbanks  had  not  only  made   carrying  on  a  proselyting  mission,  with  at- 
Fairtmiii     the  expected  request  of  presenta-    tacks  upon  the  Roman  church.     And  it  has 
loeinmt      jj^j^  ^^  ^^  Yopt  but  he  had  also  not  seemed  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Metho-    the  Pope  to  grant  an  audience  to  a  foreign 
dists  in  Rome  and  to  address  one  of  their    visitor  at  one  hour,  with  the  knowledge  that 
meetings.     He  is  himself  a  prominent  mem-    Burfi  a  visitor  at  the  very  next  hour  has  an 
ber  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  had  agreed   appointment  to  address  those  who  are  openly 

criticising  and  attacking  the 
papacy  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Rome.  Mr.  Fairbanks  did 
not  see  how  he  could  can- 
cel an  engagement  already 
made,  and  the  Vatican  un- 
der those  circumstances  de- 
clared that  the  Pope  could 
not  receive  him.  Mr,  Fair- 
banks meant  no  discourtesy 
to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope 
intended  to  inflict  no  slight 
upon  Mr.  Fairbanks.  The 
situation  was  one  which 
seemed  so  obvious  in  all  its 
bearings  that  this  magazine 
did  not  discuss  it  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence. 

Rocn.,>t     Mr.     Roosevelt 
DnIInt      would     m     no 
case    have     ad- 
dressed the  Methodist  mis- 
MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  ITAUAN  KING  sion  in  Rome,  because  he 
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tion  be  transmitted  to  you;  "The  Holy  Father 
will  be  delighted  to  grant  an  audience  lo  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  April  5,  and  he  hopes  nothing  will 
arise  to  prevent  it  such  as  the  much- regretted 
incident  which  made  the  reception  to  Mr.  Fair- 
banks impossible." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Leishman,  on  his 
own  account,  instructed  Mr.  Roosevelt  by 
cable  as  follows : 

Although  fully  aware  of  your  intentions  to 
confine  your  visit  to  the  King  and  Pope,  the 
covert  threat  in  the  Vatican's  communication  to 
you  is  none  the  less  objectionable,  and  one  side 
or'the  other  is  sure  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
action  you  might  take.  The  press  is  already 
preparing  for  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply  was  courteous,  but 
clear  and  prompt,  in  its  declination  to  make 
any  promises  as  to  his  own  conduct  as  a  con- 
dition of  visiting  the  Vatican.  His  dispatch 
was  as  follows: 

It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Holy  Father,  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain a  high  respect  both  personally  and  as  the 
head  of  a  great  Church.  1  fully  recognize  his 
right  to  receive  or  not  receive  whomsoever  he 
chooses  for  any  reason  that  seems  good  to  him, 
and  if  he  does  not  receive  me  I  shall  not  for  a 
moment  question  the  propriety  of  his  action.  On 
the  other  hand  I,  in  my  turn,  must  decline  to 
make  any  stipulations  or  to  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions which  in  any  way  limit  my  freedom  of 
conduct.  I  trust  thai  on  April  5  he  will  find  it 
■     t  to  receive  me. 


MR.    ROOSEVELT   BIDDING    FAREWELL  TO   THE   KINC 
OF   ITALY 


Then  came  the  final  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Leishman,  which  ended  by  quoting  Monsig- 
neur  Kennedy    (the   rector  of  the  Catholic 

■  American  College)  as  saying  that  "  the  audi- 

had  most  emphatically  declared  that  he  would  ence  could  not  take  place  excepting  on  the 

address  no  body  in    Rome  or  elsewhere   in  understanding  expressed  in  the  former  mes- 

Europe,  unless  he  had  accepted  invitations  to  sage." 
give    formal   lectures.      Furthermore,    being 

aware  of  the  Fairbanks  incident,  Mr.  Roose-  ^  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  made  a  merely 
velt  could  not  possibly  have  solicited  the  privi-  faiiuH  of  formal  request  through  the  Amer- 
lege  of  an  audience  with  the  Pope  if  he  had  ican  Embassy  for  an  audience 
intended  to  do  anything  else  in  Rome  that  with  the  Pope.  It  would  seem  as  if  our 
would,  if  known  about  in  advance,  have  led  Embassy,  having  made  the  request  through 
the  Vatican  to  refuse  to  receive  him.  These  the  proper  ecclesiastical  channels,  should  have  ■ 
things  being  so  very  obvious,  it  is  not  a  little  declined  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  any- 
mystifying  just  why  our  Ambassador  at  thing  at  all  about  the  matter  except  the 
Rome,  Mr.  Leishman,  should  have  thought  granting  or  refusal  to  grant  an  appointment. 
it  necessary  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  Mr,  Leishman's  communications  with  Mr. 
any  message  from  the  Vatican  fixing  condi-  Roosevelt  were  of  a  sort  that  might  either 
tions  which,  however  well  intended,  could  do  injustice  to  the  good  intentions  of  the 
not  possibly  be  accepted  when  bluntly  ex-  Vatican,  or  else  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
pressed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at  Cairo  when  in  a  position  which  (through  subsequent 
he  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Am-  disclosures)  would  have  embarrassed  Mr. 
bassador  Leishman :  Roosevelt  verj-  much   in  his  own   country 

■n          1.      L           Ti.         .        r  .1.     A_    ■  either  with  his  Catholic  friends  on  the  one 

Rome,  March  25-— The  rector  of  the  Amen-  ■        ,         u-     hi  .■      ]■            ■       l       ti 

can  College,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  I  caused  to  be  "»"d  ^"^  "'*  Methodist  and  other  Protestant 

made,  requests  that  the  following  communica-  friends  on  the  other.     All  such  danger  was 
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happily  averted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  prompt  Mr.  Roosevelt  hj^  long  believed  that  a  valua- 

publication  of  all  the  correspondence,  includ-  ble  step    oward  the  reduction  of  armaments 

ing    Mr,    Leishman's    own    interpretations,  would  be  found  in  an  agreement  limiting  the 

At  Rome  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  good  sense  size  of  battleships.    But  it  is  not  true,  as  has 

to  omit  the  intended  reception  to  Americans  been  reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  is 

at  the  Embassy,  and  he  wholly  avoided  any  endeavor;!ng  to  impress  such  views  upon  the 

act  or  any  word  that  could  have  offended  minds  of  the  rulers  and  statesmen  whom  he 

anybody  in  church  or  in  state.     His  conduct  is  now  meeting.     His  visits  are  a  personal 

was  approved  alike  by  Catholics  and  Protes-  matter,  and  he  is  keeping  them   free   from 

tants  throughout  the  United  States.     Thus  any  diplomatic  or  political  character, 
our  own  inference  from  the  incident  is  the 

one  that  has  not  as  yet  perhaps  been  empha-  forecasting  ^^'  Wellman  closes  his  interest- 
sized, — namely,  that  it  merely  illustrates  the  the  ing  article  with  some  remarks, 
need  of  diplomatic  skill  in  the  treatment  of  "  "^  bearing  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
a  purely  diplomatic  situation.  Whether  future  political  course,  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
Leishman,  Kennedy,  or  Merry  del  Val  was  regarded  as  having  an  especial  significance, 
most  at  fault  is  yet  to  be  learned.  Of  course.  He  is  in  Europe  with  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  candor  and  entire  open-  we  who  read  his  article  are  here  at  home 
ness  saved  him  from  any  present  or  future  with  minds  more  or  less  actively  speculating 
danger  of  being  misunderstood.  upon   the   course   Mr.   Roosevelt   will    take 

when  he  comes  home,  in  view  of  the  demands 
^^  On  another  page  will  be  found  that  an  agitated  political  situation  are  sure 
Weiim'an'a  an  article  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  to  make  upon  him.  Mr.  Wellman  feels 
,  rtide  European  reception  and  his  atti-  himself  competent  to  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
tude  toward  life  and  politics  as  he  faces  will  not  come  home  to  take  part  in  the  cam- 
homeward.  Our  own  comments  on  this  and  pa.ign  that  lies  immediately  before  us,  but 
preceding  pages  had  just  been  prepared  when  that  he  will  take  ample  time  to  study  and 
Mr.  Wellman's  article, — written  in  Europe  observe.  As  an  ex-President,  who  will  be 
near  the  middle  of  April, — arrived  by  ocean  heartily  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  next 
mail.  Mr.  Wellman  had  for  some  weeks  month  regardless  of  parties,  it  is  reasonable 
been  traveling,  with  other  American  corre-  enough  to  believe  that  he  would  not  wish  in 
spondents,  as  an  accepted  companion  of  the  the  present  year  to  throw  himself  into  the 
Roosevelt  party.  His  article  in  many  ways  activities  of  partisan  politics.  There  will  be 
supports  the  views  wx  are  editorially  ex-  many  movements  and  causes  of  a  non-parti- 
pressing.  Mr.  Wellman  makes  it  plain  that  san  sort,  such  as  the  great  conservation 
the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  the  Amer-  movement,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  at 
ican  traveler  by  the  common  people  every-  once  take  a  useful  part  without  becoming  in- 
where  is  even  more  notable  than  the  re-  volved  in  any  kind  of  political  controversy, 
markable  cordiality  with  which  rulers  and  Mr.  GiflFord  Pinchot  spent  a  day  with  his 
governments  are  also  giving  unstinted  tokens  former  chief  in  Italy  last  month,  but  it  is 
of  their  friendliness  and  good-will.  No  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Pinchot  would 
stranger  was  ever  so  ardently  greeted  by  for  a  moment  seek  to  have  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Hungarians  as  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  prejudge  any  matters  of  dispute  with  which 
visited  their  beautiful  capital,  Budapest,  be-  Mr.  Pinchot's  name  hm  bc^  connected, 
fore  starting  for  Paris.  His  first  formal  ad-  The  policy  of  dealing  wisely  with  our  na- 
dress,  entitled  "  Citizenship  in  a  Republic,"  tional  endowment  of  forests,  minerals,  wa- 
was  planned  long  in  advance  to  be  given  at  terways,  and  wild  lands  has  yet  to  be  car- 
the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  on  April  23.  This  ried  out  in  necessary  legislation,  and  it  has 
lecture  embodies,  in  strong,  frank  paragraphs,  many  ramifications.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  its 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  well-known  views  about  acknowledged  leader;  and  this  suggests  one 
civic  and  social  duties.  Once  more  we  have  of  the  ways  in  which  his  zeal  and  power  are 
"  T.  R.'s  "  preaching  of  the  homely  virtues;  quite  sure  to  be  turned  to  the  service  of  his 
but  it  is  eloquent  and  sensible  preaching,  country.  It  is  not,  then,  quite  reasonable 
without  any  scolding  and  with  graceful  ap-  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  come 
preciation  of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  French  home  to  spring  breathlessly  to  Mr.  Taft's 
people.  The  address  in  Norway,  scheduled  defense  and  to  help  the  Administration  pun- 
for  May  5,  was  to  be  a  brief  dissertation  ish  those  Republicans  who  do  not  like  the 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  among  the  nations.  Payne-Aldrich  tariff;  while  it  is  just  as  un- 
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N.  Y..  district  last  modlh) 

likely  that  he  will  seek  an  imiDcdiate  oc- 
casion to  indorse  Senator  Bevertdge's  recent 
Indianapolis  speech  attacking  the  Paync- 
Aldrich  tariff.  The  country  itself  seems 
quite  determined  to  pass  some  sort  of  judg- 
ment upon  various  political  matters  and  in- 
cidentally also  upon  the  present  tariff  law. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  think  it  just  as  well  for  him  not  to 
take  an  active  part  in  various  State  and  na- 
tional situations  that  are  ripening  for  cul- 
mination in  the  November  elections. 

para4oxa  "^^  distinguished  home-comer 
In  Our  will  certainly  find  our  political 
'^'*'"  waters  stirred  to  their  depths. 
Never  was  the  party  situation  so  full  of 
paradoxes.  For  example,  there  was  a  Con- 
gressional election  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
district  on  April  19,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Air.  James  Brecit  Perkins, 
who  was  a  scholarly  lawyer  and  a  useful 
member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Perkins,  polling 
simply  the  normal  Republican  vote,  had  been 
elected  less  than  two  years  ago  by  a  majority 
of  10,000.  The  so<alled  "  boss  "  of  Repub- 
lican politics  for  many  years  at  Rochester, 


and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  politics  of 
New  York  State,  has  been  Mr.  George  W. 
Aldridge.  This  gentleman  decided  that  he 
would  go  to  Congress,  and  readily  secured 
his  own  nomination.  He  and  his  friends 
felt  so  strongly  intrenched  that  they  did  not 
believe  his  defeat  could  be  possible.  The  Dem- 
ocrats selected  as  his  opponent  Mr.  James 
S.  Havens,  a  lawyer  of  good  standing,  who 
had  not  been  known  in  recent  politics,  and 
had  no  organization  with  >  which  to  oppose 
the  superb  political  machine  of  Mr.  Aldridge. 
Mr.  Havens  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
nearly  6000  votes.  The  situation  was 
watched  by  the  press  of  the  entire  country, 
and  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  leading  Re- 
publican newspapers  everywhere  seemed  to 
have  been  even  more  keenly  opposed  to  Ald- 
ridge than  were  the  Democratic  papers.  Ald- 
ridge's  candidacy  had  come  at  an  unfortunate 
moment  for  a  politician  of  his  kind.  A  recent 
legislative  investigation  at  Albany  had 
brought  charges  of  shameless  corruption  close 
to  the  doors  of  leaders  with  whom  Aldridge 
was  intimately  associated.  Furthermore,  an 
inquiry  into  the  use  of  money  by  fire-insur- 
ance companies  to  promote  certain  objects  at 
Albany  had  resulted  in  showing,  among 
other  things,  that  Mr.  Aldridge  himself  had 
received  a  check  for  $1000.  His  explana- 
tions of  this  transaction  were  not  such  as  to 
persuade  the  voters  at  Rochester  that  he  was 
the  right  man  to  go  to  Congress.  Even  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Conger-Allds  Investi- 
gation at  Albany,  and  Superintendent  Hotch- 
klss'  insurance  inquiries,  Mr.  Aldridge  would 
not  have  secured  a  large  Republican  ma- 
jority. The  people  of  the  country  are  thor- 
oughly tired  of  having  the  Republican  party 
ruled  by  a  set  of  bosses,  and  they  are  quite 
eager  Co  show  their  Independence  at  the  polls. 

Thus  the  election  at  Rochester 
fl4S'«"/i»i  "IS  not  so  much  a  Democratic 

victory  as  an  evidence  of  intelli- 
gence, character,  and  conscience  within  the 
Republican  ranks.  Mr.  Seth  Low  had  late- 
ly been  elected  president  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  New  York  and,  within  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Rochester  election,  had  made  his 
inaugural  speech  as  the  club's  new  head. 
Yet  Mr.  Low  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to 
the  newspapers  his  satisfaction  In  the  out- 
come at  Rochester.  The  best  Republicans 
know  the  "  Black  Horse  Cavalry"  must  go 
or  else  the  party  must  disintegrate.  The 
grafters,  the  bosses  who  manipulate  campaign 
funds,  the  politicians  who  act  as  agents  for 
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corporations  or  as  go-betweens  and  brokers 
in  legislation,  have  prospered  for  a  long  time. 
If  they  cannot  be  put  in  the  penitentiary  they 
can  at  least  be  shorn  of  their  power.  Mr. 
Aidridge  at  Rochester  is  reported  by  the 
press  as  having  said  after  the  election: 

I'm  licked  and  I  know  I'm  licked.  I  don't 
have  to  have  it  kicked  into  me.  I  have  no  com- 
ment  to  make  beyond  this.  They  are  raying 
that  the  Republican  organization  in  Monroe 
County  is  smashed.  That  is  not  so.  The  or- 
ganization  is   intact   and   I   shall   remain   at   its 

Mr.  Aldridge's  so-called  "  organization  " 
is  one  thing,  and  the  Republican  party  is  an- 
other. His  organization  is  maintained  by 
methods  abhorrent  to  decent  men.  The  fact 
that  his  organization  was  "  intact  "  and  that 
he  was  "  at  its  head  "  was  precisely  what  led 
thousands  of  Republicans  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Havens. 

The  victory  of  Havens  has  an 
especial  significance  as  followint: 
*  that  of  Mr.  Eugene  N.  Foss  in 
Massachusetts.  The  death  of  Congressman 
I-overing  of  the  Fourteenth  Massachusetts 
district,  on  February  4,  led  to  the  calling  of 
a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
Republicans  nominated  Mr.  William  R. 
Buchanan    and    the    Democrats    selected    as 


<   CoDgreasmon   fruin  Maasacbusetts) 


I  their  candidate  Mr.  Foss,  formerly  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  Congress  and  a  man  of  great 
independence  of  character  and  opinion.  Mr. 
Foss  attacked  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff, 
favored  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  took  a 
position  more  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  in- 
surgent Republicans  than  to  that  of  the  aver- 
age organization  Democrats.  Mr.  Lover- 
ing's  district  was  normally  very  strongly  Re- 
publican, yet  on  election  day,  March  22, 
Mr.  Foss  came  in  ahead  by  5600  majority. 

A  Riling  Thesc  elections  in  Massachusetts 
Tim  of  and  New  York  are  indicative  of 
'"  a  widespread  feeling  that  extends 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  The  Repub- 
lican party  can  be  dominated  and  bossed  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  it  rebels.  It  is 
this  tide  of  public  opinion  that  has  supported 
the  "  insurgents  "  of  the  House  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  Mr.  Cannon.  The  country 
knows  very  little  about  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute over  the  House  rules,  but  it  feels  that 
Mr.  Cannon  and  the  group  of  House  leaders, 
like  Dalzeil,  Payne,  and  others  near  to  the 
Speaker,  have  been  doing  things  in  an  arbi- 
trary way  and  dictating  the  action  of  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  views 
and  wishes  rather  than  from  that  of  open 
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discussion  and  appeal  to  public  opinion.  The  y.^  j^^fg  Mr.  Foss  and  many  other  Demo- 
country  has  come  to  think  that  a  sort  of  star-  <w</  the  crats  claim  that  the  recent  polit- 
chamber  system  has  ruled  the  House,  and  it  ^^  ical  events  to  which  we  have  been 
demands  a  change.  This  is  not  so  much  to  alluding  are  to  be  interpreted  chiefly  by  the 
be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Cannon  dissatisfaction  of  the  country  with  the  Payne- 
personally  as  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  arbi-  Aldrich  tariff.  That,  of  course,  has  a  cer- 
trary  use  of  great  power.  Following  the  tain  measure  of  truth  in  it.  But  the  people 
brilliant  victories  of  Foss  in  Massachusetts  are  not  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  tariflE 
and  Havens  in  New  York  came  the  an-  as  with  the  way  in  which  it  was  framed, 
nouncement  that  Senators  Aldrich  and  Hale  And  even  more  than  that  are  the  people 
were  going  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  aroused  by  the  attempt  to  make  the  tariff  a 
expiration  of  their  present  terms  next  March,  test  of  good  party  standing.     Mr.   Taft*s 

overpraise  of  the  tariff  in  several  of  his 
Addrhh  ^^'  Aldrich's  mastery  in  the  speeches  has  not  been  convincing  to  the  coun- 
and  Senate  has  been  due  not  merely  try  as  respects  the  tariff  itself,  while  it  has 
"'  to  the  powerful  aggregation  of  created  everywhere  an  impression  that  he  is 
interests  he  is  supposed  to  represent,  but  also  not  doing  justice  to  his  own  best  intellectual 
to  great  personal  qualities  that  make  him  a  powers.  It  was  in  no  sense  an  administration 
natural  leader  among  men.  But  the  whole  tariff  when  its  principal  features  were  shaped 
country  is  ablaze  with  revolt  against  Senator  and  its  hundreds  of  details  threshed  out  by 
Aldrich's  domination  of  the  Senate;  and  the  the  Congress  committees.  In  its  final  stages 
fight  has  been  carried  back  into  his  little  every  one  remembers  that  Mr.  Taft  used  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  at  a  moment  when  the  threat  of  the  veto  power  in  endeavoring  to 
pendulum  is  swinging  violently  away  from  secure  a  few  reductions  and  a  few  additions 
the  type  of  Republicanism  that  has  been  the  to  the  free  list.  All  through  the  debates  of 
mainstay  of  certain  business  interests.  The  '  the  special  tariff  session  last  spring  and  sum- 
proposed  retirement  of  Aldrich  is  followed  mer  the  so-called  **  insurgent "  Senators  sup- 
by  that  of  Hale,  of  Maine,  as  a  matter  of  posed  they  were  fighting  Mr.  Taft's  battle 
course.  Aldrich  is  a  leader  in  his  own  right,  for  him.  The  attitude  that  he  and  the  ad- 
who  can  stand  out  and  face  a  difficult  situa-  ministration  have  chosen  to  assume  towards 
tion  like  a  man.  Mr.  Hale  has  used  power  the  more  independent  Republican  sentiment 
insolently,  but  from  behind  the  scenes,  so  to  of  the  country  is  sorely  puzzling  to  many 
speak.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  people.  Certainly  it  makes  no  party  capital, 
dares  to  come  out  in  the  open  to  face  his  foes 

and  take  his  medicine.  With  Aldrich  out  Pouttcs  ^^'  Taft's  first  year  has  so  much 
of  the  Senate,  Hale*s  power  in  the  body  and  the  excellent  work  to  its  credit  that 
would  be  reduced  to  something  like  that  of  ^'""^traton  j^  j^  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  late  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  in  his  the  country,  mistakenly  or  not,  should  re- 
last  years.  Leadership,  in  the  Aldrich  sense,  gard  it  as  having  been  incessantly  taken  up 
is  something  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  with  politics.  The  Attorney-General,  in  a 
States  ought  not  to  have.  Each  Senator  speech  at  Chicago  last  month,  made  out  a 
should  be  his  own  leader.  Mr.  Aldrich  pro-  telling  case  for  the  achievements  of  the  ad- 
poses  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  the  Mone-  ministration  thus  far ;  and  good  men  of  both 
tary  Commission.  In  our  opinion  his  work  parties  have  no  wish  to  disparage  honest  and 
thus  far  on  the  great  project  of  devising  a  intelligent  public  work.  Good  government 
good  system  of  banking  and'  currency  for  the  is  such  a  crying  need  of  the  hour  that  we  all 
United  States  has  been  in  every  sense  disin-  welcome  it  wherever  we  can  find  it;  and  it 
terested,  honorable,  and  statesmanlike.  Men  is  only  in  public  speeches  that  men  ever  think 
who  are  not  carried  away  by  undue  political  of  claiming  all  the  virtues  for  one  political 
prejudice  will  be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Aid-  party.  The  country  wished  and  expected 
rich  remain  as  chairman  of  the  Monetary-  Mr.  Taft  to  devote  himself  broadly  to  the 
Commission  and  will  hope  that  his  physical  duties  of  the  Presidency  rather  than  to  as- 
ailments  may  find  speedy  remedy.  His  heart  sert  himself  as  the  head  of  the  Republican 
has  been  in  the  study  of  financial  reform,  and  party.  He  has  never  been  known  as  a  party 
by  no  means  in  that  tissue  of  compromises  man,  in  the  sense  of  helping  to  run  mere  or- 
known  as  the  Payne- Aid  rich  tariff.  The  head  ganizations;  nor  have  the  members  of  the 
of  a  Monetary  Commission  sees  the  need  cabinet,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions.  This 
of  a  Tariff  Commission.  was  to  have  been  an  administration  of  legal 
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and  business  talent,  and  not  one  of  aggressive 

panisdnship.     Yet  even   Mr.  Wickersham, 

with  his  broad  and  tolerant  mindt-^himself 

i  natural  independent  and  kicker.-^-qt'edient- 

ly  jissum^d   at    Chicago   the    inappropriate 

rolt  of  excommunicating  the  great  Western 

Smators  who  do  not  like  the  tariff  bill  and 

"ho  have  not  always  been  meek  under  the  \ 

Aldrich-Hale  control  of  the  Senate,  j 

HtrtiB'      Who  would  have  dreamed  that  / 

*»irtSio      this  composite  T«^   administra-  ' 

"'^'^     tion.— made  up  of  one  Northern 
Democrat,  one  Southern  Democrat,  the  able 
leader  of  the  insurgent  faction  of  Missouri- 
Republicans,  a  statesman  from  Pennsylvania 
famous    for    demanding    and    allowing    the 
right  of  independent  judgment,  and  a  bril- 
liant lawyer   from    New  York  supposed   at  ~~ 
heart  to  be  a  mugwump,  if  not  a  free-trader,                        '">'>  mi'ch  for  inljiana 
—could    have  ventured   forth   on   a   heresy-       the  Lam:  "  oii.  wiiiif,  how  can  yon  pr^n-n.!  to 
huntinE  crusade  to  punish  any  man  whose   '""  "'"  y^„„,  ^^^^  ,^,ti/  »-.«■«  (rnirago) 
Republican  orthodoxy  might  fail  to  respond 

to  the  Payne-Aldrich  test!  In  political  as-  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  New 
sociations,  as  in  religious  bodies,  the  up-  York.  And  as  for  the  Republicanism  of 
holders  of  orthodoxy  have  usually  assailed  Dolliver  and  Cummins,  it  is  at  least  a  good 
ihe  very  men  who  were  the  saving  salt  of  the  deal  more  substantially  supported  at  home  in 
organization  because  they  were  honest  and  Iowa  by  those  who  vote  the  Republican  ticket 
did  their  own  thinking.  And  who  would  than  can  be  Said  just  now, — when  one  con- 
ever  have  supposed  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Taft's  siders  the  trotjbled  aspects  of  Ohio  politics, — 
religious  affiliations  would  have  become  in  for  that  of  any  Republican  leader,  however 
politics  an  almost  fanatical  heresy-hunter?  orthodox,  who  votes  in  the  Buckeye  State. 
To  read  Senator  Beveridge  out  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Indiana  would  be  some-  B,«,rUnen«  '"  hfiti,  it  is  all  quite  futile  to 
thing  like  trying  to  read  Mr.  Roosevelt  out  t>»^»«fi^i'  try  to  punish  the  Republican  in- 
surgents at  a  moment  when  the 


insurgents  seem  to  be  the  only  Republicans 
that  the  country  regards  as  comparatively 
immune.  Mr.  Beveridge  is  indeed  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  to  carry  Indiana,  but  not 
through  any  fault  of  his  own.  His  refusal 
to  vote  for  the  Payne-Aidrich  bill  and  his 
splendidly  courageous  speech  last  month  at 
the  State  Republican  convention,  far  from 
hurting  his  prospects,  form  part  «f  that 
record  upon  which  he  has  a  good  fighting 
chance  to  win.  If  we  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  voting  directly  for  United  States  Senators, 
Mr,  Beveridge  would  at  this  moment  carry 
his  State  by  a  majority  of  perhaps  200,000 
votes.  The  people  of  Indiana  love  him  not 
merely  for  what  he  has  done  but  also  for 
the  enemies  he  has  made.  His  convention 
was  composed  of  1800  picked  Republicans 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State,  and 
it  supported  him  with  extraordinary  cnthusi- 
MR.  TAFT  s  CENTLE  HINT  asm.    Thc  pUtform  sustained  his  record  and 

n  tbe  Inler-Octan  (CblcREo)  demanded  a  proper  tariff  commission. 
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ji^^        The  general  attitude  of  the  Re-  strongly  towards  the  other  party.     In  Mr. 

OMiteii  In    publican   party,   as  embodied  in  Taft's  own  State  of  Ohio,  where  an  incom- 

""""       those  leaders  who   are  opposing  parable  organization  was  brought  into  shape 

progressive  ideas,  is  in  marked  disfavor  with  for  his  benefit  two  j'ears  ago,  the  Democrats, 

the  voters;  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Harmon, 

for   Rq)ublicans   to  hold  their  own    in   the  seem   destined   to  win   a  victory,  while  the 

November   elections   this   year    if    they   can  Republicans  arc  in  discord  and  as  sheep  with- 

claim  nothing  better  for  their  party  than  the  out  a  shepherd.     In  the  State  of  New  York 

enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff.     In  a  remarkable  condition  exists.     So  many  cvi- 

Indiana,  for  example,  it  is  a  question  of  elect-  dences  of  corruption  have  been  brought  to 

ing    a   Republican    Legislature    in    a   season  light  following  the  support  of  the  charges 

when  the  swing  throughout  the  country  is  against  State  Senator  Allds  that  Governor 
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Hughes  last  month  demanded  a  sweeping  in-  noOtarthtf  Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  head 
vestigation  in  the  face  of  an  approaching  cam-  Hew  of  the  Insurance  Department,  has 
paign.  Old-fashioned  politicians  would  have  "  "*  been  unearthing  relationships  be- 
said  that  this  was  like  proceeding  to  dig  one's  tween  insurance  companies  and  lawmakers 
own  grave.  The  truth  is  exactly  contrary  to  at  Albany  that  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  old  view.  The  Republican  party  after  the  demand  for  a  broader  investigation  into 
the  Albany  exposures  and  the  defeat  of  Al-  the  buying  and  selling  of  legislative  favors, 
bridge  at  Rochester  could  not  possibly  hope  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  one  of  those  men  of  thor- 
to  carry  New  York  except  with  candidates  ough  training  and  wide  accomplishments  who 
and  a  platform  of  the  mogt  progressive  sort,  can  be  counted  upon  to  perform  well  what- 
Theonly  thing-that- can  save  the  Republican  ever  public  work  they  are  assigned.  As  the 
party  in  NeW  York  is  the  exhibition  of  cour-  old  machine  crumbles  away  and  the  old  lead- 
age  and  honesty  in  exposing  and  punishing  ers  are  shorn  of  power,  men  of  better  train- 
corruption  wherever  it  can  be  found.  A  full  ing  and  of  finer  spirit  inevitably  come  to  the 
inquiry  just  now  will  help  the  party,  front.    Thus  Havens,  of  Rochester,  Hotch- 
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cratic  Presidential  candidates.  At  present  the 
man  most  generally  talked  about  is  Governor 
Hannon,  of  Ohio,"  and  the  second  on  Demo- 
cratic lips  is  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  Yorit 
City,  whose  record  thus  far  in  his  great 
municipal  ofKce  has  been  one  of  remarkable 
achievements.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
Democrats  might  elect  him  Governor  next 
November,  in  which  case  his  outlook  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  would  be  very  favor- 
able. Thus  far  Judge  Gaynor  has  steadily 
refused  to  be  drawn  imo  any  form  of  po- 
litical discussion  or  to  make  any  declaration 
whatever  regarding  party  politics,  in  this  as 
in  other  matters  of  official  conduct  setting  an 
excellent  example; 

j^.  The  business  world  was  anxiously 
Work  af  Ike  awaiting  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
upnini  aa  Q^^^^^^  ^f  j[,g  United  States  in 
the  great  Tobacco  and  Standard  Oil  cases 
when  on  Monday,  April  ii,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  announced  that  these  cases  would  have 
to  be  argued  again  before  the  court.  This 
means  virtually  a  postponing  of  the  decision 
for  another  year.  On  March  a8  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer  had  suddenly  died  and  Justice 
Moody  has  been  absent  in  Massachusetts  for 
a  long  time,  owing  to  illness.  It  was  felt 
likely  that  the  court  would  be  divided  and 
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kiss,  of  Buffalo,  and  several  of  the  newer 
political  leaders  in  the  City  of  New  York 
are  men  of  the  Hughes  type  in  public  spirit, 
legal  and  political  knowledge,  and  aptitude 
for  governmental  work.  The  Republican 
party  has  a  wonderful  power  of  self-discip- 
line and  rejuvenation.  It  is  usually  a  more 
efficient  party  than  the  Democratic.  It  does 
not  follow  inevitably,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
volt within  the  Republican  party  is  going  to 
lead  to  sweeping  Democratic  victory.  The 
one  thing  that  everybody  who  has  a  clear 
vision  now  understands  is  that  the  progres- 
sive spirit  cannot  be  stamped  out  of  the 
Republican  party  without  involving  that  or- 
ganization in  hopeless  defeat. 

Dtmoeratie    '^^'  Wham  J.  Bryan  returned 

stanaara-    last  month  from  his  sojourning  in 

"""       the   republics  of  Latin  America  _ 

in  time  to  applaud  the  Rochester  election  as  ' 

a  forerunner  of  future  Democratic  success. 

His  return  again  raises  the  question  of  Demo- 
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:  a  full  bench  before  ticc  Harlan  are  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 

isequence  were  finally  and  their  retirement  cannot  be  long  deferred, 

rewer  was  almost  scv-  Matters  of  immense  moment  relating  to  the 

d  for  forty  continuous  regulation  and  control  by  government  of  the 

a  State  or  a  Federal  business  interests  and  methods  of  this  com- 

on  the  Supreme  bench,  mercial  age  are  likely  to  be  affected  pro- 

at  vigor  of  mind  and  foundly  by  interpretations  that  our  highest 

The  vacancy  caused  tribunal  will  place  upon  existing  statutes.    It 

cn  filled  as  these  pages  was  at  one  time  thought  that  President  Taft 

though  it  was  under-  himself,  would  almost  certainly  succeed  Chief 

'aft  was  making  over-  Justice  Fuller.     Quite  as  difficult  as  the  task 

ighes,  of  New  York,  of  interpreting  the  laws  is  that  of  selecting 

return  to  the  bench  is  the  men  who  for  years  to  come  will  fix  the 

ustice  Fuller  and  Jus-  complexion  of  the  court. 
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the  big  appropriation  bills  in  Con- 
"""'"  gress  were  subjected  last  month 
revealed  many  illustrations  of  the  unbusiness- 
like methods  that  ex-Governor  Herrick  com- 
plains of  in  his  able  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  waste  in  public  expenditure  which  we  pub- 
lish on  page  6oo  of  this  number.  In  the 
course  of  that  discussion  Mr,  Herrick  al- 
ludes to  the  valuable  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  New  York  and  of  the 
Merriam  Commission  in  Chicago  in  expos- 
ing not  merely  ordinary  and  incidental  graft 
but  fundamental  inefficiency  in  accounting 
methods  resulting  in  a  steady  drain  on  the 
municipal  finances.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
Chicago  officials  resigned  under  fire,  while 
indictments  have  been  found  against  others, 
Is  not  the  only  result  of  the  Merriam  Com- 
mission's disclosures.  The  thing  that  should 
cause  rejoicing  is  the  prospect  that  the  entire 
city  administration  will  now  be  put  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  so  far  as  accounting  is  concerned. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  "  commission  plan  " 
of  city  government  throughout  the  country 
means  that  business  men  are  everywhere  wak- 
ing up  to  the  necessity  of  applying  in  all  de- 
partments of  public  business  the  same  up-to- 
date  methods  that  are  considered  essential  in 
nrivate  business. 


j.,^  There  is  little  to  relieve  the 
nttiiHire  .jnonotonously  sordid  nature  of 
■  the  Pittsburg  bribery  disclosures. 
During  the  past  two  months  a  score  of  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Councils  have  confessed  to 
receiving  bribes  for  their  official  action,  about 
forty  indictments  have  been  presented  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  altogether  more  than  one 
hundred  men  have  been  implicated  in  the 
bribery  cases,  including  several  important 
personages  in  the  business  world  who -stand 
charged  with  purchasing  legislation.  Six 
banks  which  wished  to  secure  deposits  of 
city  money  are  charged  with  the  same  otTensc. 
Such  a  revelation  of  venality  was  never  be- 
fore made  in  any  American  city,  save  pos- 
sibly in  San  Francisco,  but  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  other  American  munic- 
ipalities might  profit  by  a  similar  season  of 
confession  and  repentance.  Deplorable  as 
Pittsburg's  situation  is,  it  is  far  from  hope- 
less so  long  as  a  group  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens stands'  behind  the  prosecuting  officials 
and  demands  the  exposure  and  puHishment 
of  the  briber  as  well  as  the  bribed. 

r*«  seitaiitu  ^^'  month  the  city  of  Milwau- 
Vfl""!  '^'*'  *'*^  ^  population  of  about. 
*"" "  350,000,  elected  a  Socialist 
Mayor  and  City  Council.  Emil  Seidel,  the 
Socialist  Mayoralty  candidate,  received  a 
plurality  of  over  7000  votes,  while  his  party 
carried  fourteen  out  of  twenty-three  wards 
and  elected  six  Aldermen-at- Large.  Thus 
the  city  government  for  the  coming  two  years 
will  be  completely  in  Socialist  control.  The 
result,  revolutionary  as  it  seems,  was  not  a 
sudden  development.  The  growth  of  the 
Socialist  vote  in  Milwaukee  for  the  past  dec- 
ade has  been  steady.  Two  years  ago  it  had 
become  almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  total 
city  vote.  TTiis  year  it  added  over  30  per 
cent,  to  its  own  record  figures  of  1908,  leav- 
ing both  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
hopelessly  in  the  rear.  This  remarkable  shift 
of  votes  is  partly  explained  by  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  city's  administration, 
partly  by  a  tremendously  active  Socialist 
propaganda,  including  a  weekly  house-to- 
house  distribution  of  literature  by  trained 
squads  of  workers,  and  partly  by  the  work 
that  had  already  been  done  by  Socialists  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  City  Council  and  by 
Socialist  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture. Milwaukee  had  suffered  from  jobbery, 
graft,  and  corporation  rule,  andtwas  clamor- 
ing for  any  change  that  promised  reform. 
The  Socialists  have  campaigned  persistently 
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against  food-adulteration,  the  contract  sys- 
tem of  public  works,  and  graft  in  the  city 
garbage  plant,  and  in  favor  of  municipal  own- 
ership and  model  tenements.  Moreover, 
their  representatives  in  the  council  have  taken 
a  leading  part  In  effecting  important  econo- 
mies in  the  city  government.  In  his  inau- 
gural address  Mayor  Seidel  named  among 
the  reforms  for  which  his  administration  is 
pledged  to  work  the  improved  sanitation  of 
factories,  the  bettering  of  conditions  under 
which  labor  on  city  works  is  performed,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  leading  to  the  installation  of  a 
complete  cost-keeping  system  for  every 
municipal  department.  The  new  adminis- 
tration is  also  pledged  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing of  street-cars  and  to  compel  the  company 
to  clean  the  cars  regularly,  to  furnish  enough 
cars,  to  sprinkle  the  streets  between  tracks, 
and  to  give  the  shortest  route  for  transfers. 
The  Socialists  as  a  party  expect  to  secure  for 
Milwaukee  the  municipal  ownership  of  gas 
and  ice  plants,  a  three-cent  street-car  fare,  an 
ei^t-hour  day,  and  work  for  the  unemployed 
at  union  w^es.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  program,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  property. 


e  nnrly  plerted  Mayor  at  Mtlwaukee) 

net"  Only  the  veto  of  Governor 
Oiif'aneiine-]  Crothers    last    month    prevented 

•'""  the    adoption    by    the    State    of 

Maryland  of  a  plan  for  negro  disfranchise- 
ment which  involved  virtual  nullification  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, so  far  as  State  and  local  elections 
are  concerned.  The  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  refusing  the  privilege  of  registration  for 
such  elections  to  members  of  the  negro  race. 
None  of  the  Southern  States  has  ever  gone 
so  far  as  this  in  depriving  the  negro  of  the 
suffrage,  and  the  fact  that  in  those  States 
franchise  laws  had  been  framed  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  validity  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  influenced  the  Governor  in 
withholding  his  approval  from  the  radical 
Maryland  enactment.  The  new  State  of 
Oklahoma,  which  was  not  supposed  to  have 
a  "  negro  problem,"  may  go  on  record  as 
refusing  to  the  great  body  of  her  negro  citi- 
zens a  vote  on  constitutional  amendments. 
This  proposition  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people  as  an  "  initiative "  petition  for  an 
amendment  to  the  State  c 


WSTBICT-ATTOHNEy    BLAKELEY.    OF    PITTSBURG 

(In  charge  of  the  Brutt  prowcuttoOB) 


^1^^  Congress  has  at  last  taken  a  de- 
Kt  __  cided  step  for  the  removal  of  a 
"'  national  disgrace.  A  resolution 
1  by  the  House  last  month  provides  for 
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c-Eght 


the  raising  and  removal  of  the  battleship 
Maine  from  Havana  Harbor,  where  it  was 
sunk  on  February  15,  1898,  and  for  the 
transfer  of  the  bones  of  her  sailors  remaining 
in  the  hull  to  American  soil.  Such  action  is 
eminently  appropriate,  though  somewhat 
tardy,  "  Remember  the  Maine "  was  the 
ringing  battle-cry  of  Americans  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  but  during  the  twelve 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  the  noble  ruin 
has  remained  unremembered  so  far  as  con- 
cerned Congressional  action  looking  toward 
its  removal.  Little  attention,  in  fact,  has 
actually  been  paid  to  it,  except  for  the  pass- 
ing glance  of  the  traveler  in  Havana  Harbor 
and  the  annual  tribute  of  a  floral  decoration 
by  American  residents  in  Cuba.  Congress- 
man Sulzer  has  repeatedly  introduced  bills 
for  the  raising  of  the  Maine  and  has  for 
many  years  labored,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pa- 
triotic object.  His  zealous  efforts,  backed 
by  a  widespread  sentiment  and  numerous 
resolutions  of  State  legislatures  and  private 
organizations,  have  at  last  borne  fruit. 
Should  the  Senate  concur,  the  hulk  of  the 
Maine  will  not  much  longer  remain  a 
"  lodger   in   the   sea  king's  halls,"    and    the 


bones  of  her  brave  sailors  will  be  removed  to 
a  resting  place  in  the  national  cemetery  it 
Arlington.  Certainly  the  American  people 
will  not  be  afraid  of  the  effect  of  any  light 
that  may  be  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
explosion  that  sunk  the  Maine  through  the 
bringing  of  the  wreck  to  view.  If  the  truth 
on  this  point  can  be  clearly  ascertained  his- 
tory will  be  satisfied  and  the  incident  will  be 
definitely  closed. 

The  House  last  month  voted  to 
BlttltaMpt  adhere  for  the  present  to  the  two- 
bat  tleships-a-y  ear  rule.  After  a 
seven-hour  session  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  in  its  original  form,  authoriz- 
ing two  new  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type, 
two  fleet  colliers,  and  four  submarines.  The 
construction  «'ork  on  these  ships  is  to  be 
done  under  the  eight-hour  law.  The  total 
amount  carried  by  the  bill  is  $128,037,602. 
There  was  the  usual  opposition  from  those 
advocates  of  peace  who  see  no  necessity  for 
building  additional  battleships ;  but  the  policy 
of  adequate  preparation  prevailed.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Meyer  in  a  recent 
:  speech,  that  the  purchase  of  eight  additional 
battleships,  at  an  outlay  of  $50,000,000, 
luld  have  prevented  the  Spanish- American 


That  brief  conflict  cost  the  country 
$507,000,000  in  immediate  outlay,  and  it  has 
already  cost  $20,000,000  in  pensions.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  has  been  in  his  present  office 
Secretary  Meyer  has  been  working  upon  a 
plan  of  reorganization  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  inspection  of  the  yards.  Until 
about  six  months  ago.  he  informs  us,  the  or- 
ganization at  Washington  was  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  in  184a,  when  the  naval 
expenditures  were  $8,000,000,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  78,500  and  about  I3,000  officers  and 
men.  To-day  the  expenditures  are  $i3''r 
000,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,250,000  artd 
officers  and  men  to  the  number  of  46,893- 
Mr.  Meyer  strongly  favors  legislation,  H 
recommended  by  President  Taft,  under 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  younger 
officers  for  our  ships.  The  officers  in  the 
higher  grades  of  our  navy  average  a  little 
older  than  those  of  the  same  grades  in  the 
principal  European  powers.  The  new  scheme 
of  promotions  has  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  in- 
volve no  increased  expense.  Secretary  Mey- 
er has  a  tremendous  task  ahead  of  him  in 
this  reorganization  work,  and  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  zealous  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  proposed   reforms. 
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The  famous  Brownsville  case 
trmnniiui  s«"ns  at  last  to  have  been  settled. 
It  is  now  three  years  since  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  stationed 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  was  charged  with 
"  shooting-up  "  the  town  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  army.  The  dismissal  of  the  troops 
pravokol  a  great  discussion  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  number  of  investigations 
was  made  by  various  commissions  and  courts 
of  inquiry,  the  charges  being  repeatedly  sus- 
tained. On  behalf  of  those  soldiers  of  the 
battalion  who  were  innocent  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  affair,  President  Roosevelt  rec- 
ommended that  an  opportunity  be  given  for 
re-enlistment.  Congress  accordingly  estab- 
lished a  court  in  inquiry  to  determine  which 
members  of  the  discharged  battalion  should 
be  eligible.  Last  month  this  court  of  in- 
quiry made  its  report,  unanimously  sustain- 
ing the  charges  and  declaring  fourteen  of  the 
soldiers  to  be  entitled  to  re-enter  the  army. 
The  War  Department  as  well  as  the  country 
at  large  will  be  glad  to  have  the  affair  out 

of  the  way  for  good.    The  House  last  month  restoring  the  balance 

took  a  step  that  will  mean  a  considerable  re-  From  ihc  iimU  (Bocton) 

duction  in  our  annual  pension  bill,  provided 

it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  It  any  fact  of  legal  liability  of  the  corporation, 
decided  to  abolish  all  the  branch  pension  Unmarried  men  are  to  receive,  in  the  event 
agencies  in  the  country,  transacting  business  of  temporarily  disabling  accidents.  35  per 
from  the  central  bureau  at  Washington,  cent,  of  their  regular  wages;  married  men, 
The  total  appropriation  for  pensions  this  (;o  per  cent,  of  their  wages  and  5  per  cent, 
year,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  actually  additional  for  every  child  under  sixteen  years 
$5,000,000  less  than  that  of  last  year.  of  age.     A  further  increase  in  the  relief  pay- 

ment is  earned  by  length  of  employment, — 
Aeeitiit  W*''  ^^^  "'^  ^  ^""  "'  labor  2  per  cent,  for  every  year's  service  in  excess 
^«»H»//w  troubles  as  the  month  began,  it  of  five.  For  permanent  injuries,  lump  sums 
Stmt  "■'™«^ou]d  i^ye  been  difficult  to  be-  are  to  be  paid,  graded  according  to  the  de- 
lieve  that  by  the  middle  of  April  so  much  gree  of  the  physical  loss.  In  the  case  of  work 
could  be  done  as  actually  was  done  to  settle  accidents  resulting  in  death,  the  family  is  to 
the  differences  of  employers  and  employees,  receive  one  and  one-half  years'  wages,  with 
and  to  bring  about  the  promise  of  perma-  an  additional  5  per  cent,  for  every  child  un- 
nently  better  relations.  The  history  of  these  der  sixteen  years,  and  3  per  cent,  for  every 
few  weeks  shows  unmistakably  that  the  great  year  of  service  above  five.  Chairman  Gary, 
employers  of  labor  are  realizing  strongly  the  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  was  careful  in  his 
justice  and  expediency  of  looking  at  the  in-  announcement  of  the  plan  to  explain  that 
terests  of  their  workmen  as  much  as  possi-  these  payments  are  for  relief  and  not  for 
ble  from  the  workmen's  point  of  view.  The  compensation.  He  estimates  that  in  case  of 
most  significant  advance  in  this  direction  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  payments  to  be 
was  made  by  the  United  States  Stec!  Cor-  made  the  corporation  will  have  no  legal  lia- 
poration,  which  announced  the  beginning  of  bility  whatsoever.  The  plan  is  based  on  a 
a  plan  for  dealing  with  workingmen's  in-  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  work- 
juries  and  deaths,  a  matter  which  had  been  men's  liability  laws  of  Germany  and  other 
under  consideration  for  a  year.  Under  the  European  countries.  Another  radical  im- 
new  plan,  all  employees  of  the  Steel  Corpora-  provement  in  the  steel  workers'  lot  is  wrought 
tion  will  receive  relief  in  case  of  injuries  sus-  by  the  closing  of  the  plants  on  Sunday.  The 
tained  in  the  course  of  their  work  without  corporation's  managers  have  come  to  the 
recourse  to  the  law,  and  quite  aside  from    conclusion  that  every  employee  should  have 
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twenty-four  continuous  hours  of  rest  in  each  rapid  clearing  up  of  the  labor  situation  leav6S 
week.  Mr.  Gary  added  to  these  announce-  the  rather  fierce  strike  of  papermakers,  and 
ments  the  information  that  the  officers  of  the  that  of  the  New  York  harbor  tugboat  mas- 
corporation  are  now  working  on  a  further  ters,  as  the  only  current  labor  troubles  of 
plan  for  pensioning  employees.  The  Inter-  more  than  local  importance  for  which  a  way 
national  Harvester  Company,  which  has  on  out  is  not  easy, 
its  board  several  of  the  most  active  and  in- 
fluential directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  ^^^  Always  of  large  importance,  the 
has  put  into  practice  a  very  similar  schedule  Promise  of  April  crop  reports  of  the  Gov- 
of  accident  relief  payments.  It  is  noteworthy  ^  '^**''*  ernment  were  awaited  this  year 
that  neither  of  these  progressive  steps  in  the  with  special  interest  and  anxiety,  due  to  the 
science  of  dealing  with  labor  was  the  result  halting  and  uncertain  course  of  security 
of  any  demand  or  suggestion  of  the  employees  prices  and  to  many  rumors  of  a  slackening 
of  these  two  great  industrial  organizations.  of  trade.    The  Government  report  of  April 

I  on  winter  wheat  gave  a  condition  of  80.8 
400  000  Men  About  the  same  time  that  the  per  cent.,  against  82.2  per  cent,  last  April, 
'  Qet  Steel  Corporation  announced  its  and  a  ten  years'  average  for  that  month  of 
o**  ^y  accident  relief  program  came  87.  The  crop  had  deteriorated  since  Dccera- 
the  news  that  all  of  its  employees,  except  the  ber  i,  1909,  no  less  than  15  points.  On  its 
higher  salaried  men,  are  to  be  given  an  in-  face  this  did  not  look  encouraging,  and  the 
crease  of  wages,  this  being  the  voluntary  first  response  of  the  markets  showed  disap- 
action  of  the  employer,  in  recognition  of  the  pointment.  But  early  in  the  month  came 
larger  demands  of  living  expenses.  The  in-  news  of  general  rains  in  the  whe«t-gf owing 
crease  in  wages  will  be  about  5  per  cent.  States,  and  people  began  to  look  below  the 
The  corporation  is  now  employing  nearly  surface  of  the  "  condition "  percentages. 
225,cxx)  men,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  this  year  is 
step  will  add  about  $9,000,000  to  its  annual  3,600,000  acres, — about  10  per  cent,  more 
payroll.  It  comes  on  top  of  the  corporation's  than  last  year.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that 
maintenance  of  the  old  schedule  of  wages  a  deterioration  in  the  winter  wheat  crop 
through  1907  and  1908,  when  nearly  all  the  comes  between  December  and  April;  this 
independent  steel  makers  reduced  the  pay  of  year  the  weather  throughout  the  latter  month 
their  workmen.  Turning  to  the  railroad  has  done  its  best  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
field,  we  find  a  long  list  of  companies  that  winter,  so  that  at  the  end  of  April  it  seemed 
have  peaceably  met  the  demands  of  their  fair  to  expect  a  very  good  crop  of  the  cereal, 
employees  during  the  past  month.  The  New  probably  as  large  as  the  country  produced 
York  Central's  trainmen,  after  coming  to  the  last  year, — 446,000,000  bushels.  Conditions 
very  verge  of  a  strike,  were  glad  to  accept  have  been  worst  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
the  company's  oflFer  to  settle  the  matter  by  and  Missouri,  which  show  condition  percent- 
arbitration.  The  New  Haven  road  has  ac-  ages  ranging  from  64  to  75.  The  North- 
ceded  to  its  men's  demands,  and,  incidental-  western  fields  and  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
ly,  has  announced  some  increases  in  pas-  are  in  fine  fettle,  ranging  from-  93  per  cent, 
senger  fares.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  Oregon  k^^  97  for  Montana  and  98  for 
voluntarily  gave  175,000  employees  (all  ex-  California.  The  outlook  in  the  South  for 
cept  the  salaried  men  receiving  $300  or  more  cotton  is  excel Ittit.  The  autumn-planted  rye 
per  month)  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  The  is  in  splendid  SMpe,  showing  even  on  April  i, 
I^ehigh  Valley,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  before  the  arl-(val  of  the  milch-necded  rains, 
Reading,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Delaware  a  condition  five  points  above  the  average. 
&  Hudson,  and  the  **  Big  Four"  have  given  Predictions  ftc  being  made  that  the  farm 
their  men  an  increase  of  from  6  to  8  per  products  of  19 ID  will  amount  in  money  value 
cent.,  and  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  has,  to  $9,000,000,000,  which  would  be  a  new 
like  the  New  York  Central,  agreed  to  sub-  record  for  the  United  States, 
mit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  non- 
union soft  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia,  ^^^  A  peculiar  interest  is  aroused  In 
Maryland,  and  southern  Pennsylvania  have  Exports  of  the  prosperity  of  our  farms  this 
been  given  a  higher  schedule  of  wages,  and  year  by  the  recent  trend  of  our 
the  great  strike  of  the  300,000  union  miners  exports  of  foodstuffs.  An  important  part  of 
of  bituminous  coal  seemed,  in  the  last  week  the  decrease,  since  June,  of  $152,000,000  in 
ot  April,  to  be  nearing  a  settlement.     This  our  excess  of  exports,  is  the  falling  off  in  the 
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wheat  and  corn  and  bacon  and  lard  sent  to  other  Polish  organizations  in  the  United 
Europe.  The  current  year  will  show,  for  in-  States.  The  purpose  of  the  congress  is  to 
stance,  only  one-third  as  much  wheat  ex-  discuss  the  present  political,  educational  and 
ported  as  in  1898,  not  one-fifth  as  much  economic  status  of  the  Polish  people  through- 
corn,  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  out  the  world, 
beef,  less  than  a  third  as  much  bacon,  and 

about  the  same  proportion  of  cattle ;  while  ^^^;    ^y^^  As  a  result  of  the  conference  bc- 

the  exports  of  lard,  a  very  large  item  abso-  Canatfaon    tween  President  Taft  and  Earl 

lutely,  shows  a  falling  off  of  nearly  50  per  ***  ^"'"'^     Grey,       Governor-General       of 

cent.     Cotton  is  the  only  important  product  Canada,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Canadian 

of  our  farms  which  holds  up  in  export  fig-  Minister   of    Finance,   held    at    Albany   on 

ures.    It  has  been  widely  predicted  that  this  March  30,  the  United  States  and  Canada 

tendency,  which  has  been  progressive  since  have  practically  agreed  to  open  negotiations 

about   1898,  will  continue  until  very  soon  for  the  drafting  of  a  reciprocity  treaty.    The 

America  will  cease  entirely  to  sell  foodstuflFs  Dominion  Government,  through  its  Finance 

to  Europe;  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  raise  Minister,  has  granted  to  the  United  States 

more  food  than  we  need  for  our  own  peo-  its  intermediate  tariff  rates, — that  is,  the  rates 

pie.     Such  predictions  have,  however,  been  between  the  "  best  terms  "  granted  to  the 

made  before  with  equal  confidence,  only  to  mother  country  and  the  maximum  duties  im- 

be  disproved  by  the  effect  of  a  coincidence  of  posed  on  the  goods  of  nations  that  discrimi- 

bountiful    crops    in    the    new    world,    with  nate  against  the  Dominion.    These  interme- 

shortages  in  the  old  world.     If  no  disaster  diate  rates  cover  forty  articles,  in  which  the 

comes  later  on  this  year  to  our  farms,  it  looks  trade  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually, 

as  if  the  tendency  would  at  least  be  inter-  It  is  understood  that  the  United  States  Gov- 

rupted   by   an   abundance   of    foodstuffs   in  ernment  has  accepted  the  view  of  the  Cana- 

America,  and  lower  prices  for  them, — prices  dian   authorities   that   the  control   of  pulp- 

which  are  not  too  high  for  the  hungry  peo-  wood   areas   is  a  matter  for  the  provinces 

pic  of  Europe  to  pay.  alone  to  deal  with.     On  this  point  in  the 

negotiations  Canadians  claim  a  victory.    It  is 

An  Interna-    ^^   *   rather   interesting  coinci-  a  significant  fact  that  a  few  days  after  the 

tionaiCwgn99  dence  just  as  the  representatives  publication  of  the  American  concessions  on 

of  all  the  Slavic  societies  of  the  this  point   an  announcement  was  made  that 

United  States  were  requesting  the  President  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

to  permit  the  census  figures  to  show  their  will  shortly  issue  "  a  strict  prohibition  of  the 

racial   distinctions   rather   than    merely    the  export  of  pulp  wood  "  to  the  United  States. 

political  entities  to  which  they  are  subject  in  A   dispatch   from   Ottawa,    dated    early    in 

the  Old  World,  the  newspapers  announced  April,  stated  that  the  conference  between  the 

the  program   for  the   Pan-Polish   Congress  American     and     Canadian     Commissioners 

to  be  held  early  in   the  present  month  at  would  probably  be  held  early  in  the  present 

Washington.     This   is  the   first   time  that  month  at  Washington.     An   important  an- 

Poles  from  all  over  the  world  will  be  repre-  nouncement  made  in  one  of  the  French  news- 

sented  in  a  congress,  and  the  delegates,  we  papers  of  Montreal  several  weeks  ago  was 

are  told,  will  include  many  of  the  most  promi-  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  leader 

nent  Polish  leaders  and  representatives  from  of  the  Conservatives,  discouraged  by  his  in- 

the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  sections  ability  to  hold  the  party  together,  is  about  to 

of *the  old  commonwealth.     Political  leaders,  retire  from  political  life,  and  that  he  will  be 

literary  lights,  artists,  and  other  eminent  rep-  succeeded  in   the  leadership   of  the  opposi- 

resentatives  of  the  Polish  people  will  be  pres-  tion  by  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  now  presi- 

ent,  including  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  world-  dent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
famous  Polish  author.    The  occasion  will  be 

the   unveiling   of   the  monuments   to   Kos-  ^^^^^       In    Latin- American    history    the 

ciuszko  and  Pulaski,  the  Polish  patriots  who  America      year  19 10  will  be  a  memorable 

assisted  the  American  people  in  their  war  for  "            one.     Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we 

independence.     The  monument  to  General  point  out  the  significance  of  the  series  of  cen- 

Pulaski  is  erected  by  authority  of  an  act  of  tennial  celebrations  that  during  the  coming 

Congress,  while  the  monument  to  General  summer  are  to  mark  the  attainment  of  the 

Kosciuszko  was  presented  to  the  American  first  century  of  independence  by  most  of  the 

people  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  South  and   Central   American   nations  and 
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Mexico.  The  contrast  between  the  South  been  adjusted.  Now  Peru  insists  that  the 
America  of  1810  and  the  awakened  conti-  territory  ceded  by  Ecuador  to  Colombia  is 
nent  of  the  present  year  is  also  set  forth  by  only  one-half  of  the  land  which  Ecuador 
Dr.  Albert  Hale  on  another  page.  The  rightly  owes  to  Peru.  Late  in  March  anti- 
fourth  Pan-American  Congress  will  assem-  Peruvian  demonstrations  took  place  in  Co- 
ble during  July  and  August  in  Buenos  Aires,  lombia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile,  and  Peruvian 
the  Argentine  capital.  The  delegation  from  legations  and  consular  offices  in  these  coun- 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  eminent  tries  were  attacked  and  in  some  cases  de- 
diplomats  and  an  efficient  secretarial  force  stroyed.  Popular  passions  were  aroused  al- 
of  such  a  personnel  as  cannot  fail  to  im-  most  to  the  war  point  in  all  four  of  the  re- 
press the  South  American  people  with  the  publics  concerned.  The  governments  at 
earnest  desire  of  the  government  and  people  Lima,  Quito,  Bogota,  and  Santiago,  however, 
of  the  United  States  to  express  for  them  the  have  acted  with  diplomatic  correctness,  and 
warmest  fraternal  cordiality.  The  delega-  as  we  are  going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the 
tion  expects  to  start  for  Buenos  Aires  early  Review  the  chances  are  that  the  differences 
next  month.  will  be  settled  without  resort  to  arms.     It 

would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if  the 

Peru's       Boundary    disputes    have    often,   year    marking    the    first    century    of    inde- 

Qwrrei  uflth  during   the   past   three   decades,    pendence  in  South  America  should  be  marked 

^^  **''      threatened  to  plunge  the  South    by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
American  nations  into  war.     For  nearly  a 

year  Bolivia  and  Peru  have  been  at  odds  over  ^^^^         Early  in  March  newspaper  dis- 

the  question  of  undecided  frontiers.  For  sev-  Election  in  patches  from  Brazil,  through  a 
eral  weeks  last  month  there  seemed  to  be  real  '^"        responsible    London    source,    in- 

danger  of  an  ^tual  armed  conflict  between  formed  us  that  at  a  general  election  held  in 
Peru  on  one  side  and  Ecuador,  Colombia,  that  country  the  month  before  Marshal 
and  Chile  on  the  other.  It  is  almost  a  full  Hermes  Fonseca  had  been  elected  president 
century  since  Peru  and  Ecuador  began  to  dis-  of  the  republic  by  a  large  majority  vote, 
pute  the  ownership  of  a  vast  section  of  the  More  accurate  and  detailed  information  from 
interior,  the  region  about  the  head  waters  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  indicates  that  the  figures  then 
the  Amazon,  which  appears  on  most  maps  reported  were  based  upon  incomplete  returns, 
as  belonging  to  Ecuador,  but  to  which  dur-  Later  dispatches  show  a  very  close  vote  for 
ing  recent  years  Peru  has  laid  strenuous  Marshal  Fonseca  and  Dr.  Barboza.  The 
claim,  enforcing  her  pretensions  by  quarter-  election  is  being  contested  and  the  results  will 
ing  forces  of  armed  men  in  the  disputed  re-  be  decided  by  the  Brazilian  Congress  in  its 
gion.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  matter  was  sub-  annual  session,  which  begins  on  the  third  day 
mitted  to  the  King  of  Spain  for  arbitration,  of  the  present  month.  The  campaign  was  a 
After  long  and  arduous  search  among  the  very  heated  one,  and  popular  feeling  ran 
archives  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  King  Al-  high.  Many  charges  of  fraud  were  made, 
fonso,  as  we  gather  from  the  somewhat  The  main  policies  upon  which  the  people 
meager  reports  of  his  verdict,  has  decided  in  w^ere  asked  to  decide  were  known  as  "  civil- 
favor  of  Peru.  Ecuador,  following  the  ex-  ism  "  and  "  militarism,"  Marshal  Fonseca 
amples  of  Bolivia  in  her  boundary  dispute  standing  for  the  extension  of  armaments  and 
with  Peru,  refused  to  abide  by  the  result  of  Dr.  Barboza  representing  opposition  to  this 
the  arbitration.  Chile,  it  will  be  remem-  idea,  or  the  "  civilism  "  issue.  Dr.  Barb^a 
bered,  also  has  a  chronic  quarrel  with  Peru  was  chosen  by  the  first  nominating  conven- 
over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  tion  ever  called  in  Brazil.  Marshal  Fonseca, 
which  were  left  in  the  temporary  possession  on  the  other  hand,  i  soldier  by  profession 
of  Chile  by  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  and  ex-minister  of  war,  was  nominated  by 
war  of  1879  between  the  two  countries.  the  political  leaders,  whose  close  association 

is  termed  by  their  opponents  a  corrupt  politi- 

Danger  of    ^^^^    >s    now    Colombia    and   cal  machine. 

inooioina  Ecuador  made  up  the  region  for- 
mer  Natrons  ^^^^^  fcnown  as  the  vice-royalty  ^^^^^^^  ^^  From  all  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
of  New  Granada,  a  Spanish  governmental  Caribbean  bean  Sea  come  reports  of  orderly 
designation  of  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Co*"^'^'«»  progress  and  peace.  President 
America  in  colonial  times.  Colombia's  ter-  Gomez,  of  Venezuela,  in  his  annual  message 
ritorial  claims  against  Ecuador  have  recently   to  the  Congress  of  the  republic  on  April  19, 
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eloquently  set  forth  the  progress  made  by  the 
Venezuelan  people  during  the  century  of 
their  independence.  At  present,  he  an- 
nounced, the  relations  of  Venezuela  with 
most  of  the  foreign  powers  "  are  excellent." 
With  the  United  States,  Germany,  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  Colombia,  Venezuelan  relations 
are  "on  the  most  friendly  footing."  Only 
one  dispute  with  the  United  States, — the 
claim  of  the  Orinoco  Shipping  Company, — 
remains  unsettled,  and  this  has  been  referred 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  fullest  of  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  has  not  yet  been  resumed 
with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland, 
but,  says  Senor  Gomez,  "  we  are  endeavor- 
ing by  every  honorable  means  to  maintain 
harmonious  relations  with  these  countries." 
The  Venezuelan  Centennial  Celebration  be- 
gan last  month  and  will  continue  until  the 
end  of  July.  ,  The  Cuban  Congress  con- 
vened on  April  4.  The  message  of  President 
Gomez  recommended,  among  other  things, 
the  formation  of  a  court  to  settle  all  labor 
disputes.  On  a  recent  trip  through  the 
island.  President  Gomez  found,  he  an- 
nounced, peaceful,  prosperous  conditions  gen- 
erally. Reports  of  excellent  progress  under 
Governor  Colton  come  from  Porto  Rico, 
According  to  the  Canal  Record,  the  official 
publication  at  Panama,  all  the  excavation 
contemplated  in  the  original  project  for  the 
Panama  Canal  has  now  been  completed. 
The  additional  depth  subsequently  agreed 
upon  to  accommodate  naval  Dreadnoughts 
and  the  new  giant  liners  is  all  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  provided  for.  In  peaceful,  pros- 
perous little  Costa  Rica,  at  the  election  held 
early  last  month.  Dr.  Ricardo  Jiminez  was 
elected  President  of  the  republic  for  the 
term  of  igio-14.  Even  from  oppressed, 
war-torn  Nicaragua  come  more  and  more 
frequent  reports  of  order  being  established 
and  of  the  return  of  the  people  to  their  peace- 
ful pursuits. 

The  foiiticai  ^"^  °^  *  ^^'T  much  involved 
Situation  iB  party  situation  in  England  exist- 
"'""  ing  for  weeks  has  come  a  strong 
probabilit)'.  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty 
as  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Re- 
view, that,  before  the  end  of  the  present  sum- 
mer, there  will  be  another  general  election  in 
Great  Britain.  Then  the  voters  will  be 
asked  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  two 
separate,  clearly  defined  issues  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  House  of  I^ords  and  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  During  late  March  and  all 
through  the  month  of  April  both  Houses  of 


Parliament  were  discussing  the  question  of 
reforming  the  Peers.  Lord  Rosebery's 
scheme  for  "  regeneration  by  the  Peers  them- 
selves "  consists  of  three  provisions:  (i) 
That  there  must  be  an  effective  second  cham- 
ber in  Great  Britain;  (2)  that  such  chamber 
must  he  formed  from  the  present  House  of 
Lords;  (3)  that  to  such  end  the  hereditary 
principle  must  be  abandoned  for  one  of  se- 
lection according  to  merit  and  by  popular 
choice.  The  resolutions  embodying  the  first 
two  of  these  provisions  were  passed  imme- 
diately by  the  Lords,  and  the  third,  after 
much  debate  and  consideration,  was  adopted 
on  March  22,  Premier  Aequich's  plan,  in  the 
form  of  three  resolutions  which  were  passed 
by  the  Commons  on  April  14,  provides  (l) 
that  the  Lords  shall  hereafter  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  about  financial  legislation; 
(a)  that  they  shall  have  no  power  over  any 
legislation  except  to  compel  deliberation,  and 
that  not  beyond  the  life  of  a  single  Parlia- 
ment; (3)  that  the  life  of  Parliament  shall 
be  shortened  from  seven  years  to  five. 


Ths  Plp  (sn  Irreverent 
ircpDt  Rrlilnh  larlinmrnll 
rr  nltb  my  life  h  work  sllll  undi 

Ms.  Rediiovd        Well,  how 


lonB  do  jon   waot  tor 


Prom  pMttch   <l.ondoii) 
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Ktforming  "^^  Ksult  of  the  adoption  of  Then  the  question  would  be  put  squsre- 
iMHtune/  Lord  Rosebery's  plan  would  be  ly  before  the  people.  Of  course,  the  Prc- 
'  (i)  to  confirm  the  two-chamber  mier  might  ask  the  King  to  use  his  royal 
system;  {2)  to  maintain  the  co-ordinate  pTerogativc  and  create  a  sufficient  number 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  (3}  to  of  Liberal  Peers  to  insure  the  passage  by  the 
make  that  house  worthy  to  exercise  power.  Lords  of  the  government's  measure.  King 
The  government  proposals  would  (i)  not  Edward,  however,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  ac- 
confirm  the  two-chamber  system,  but  (2)  by  cede  to  such  a  suggestion,  if  made,  until  the 
implication  would  condemn  it  by  greatly  re-  popular  voice  has  been  heard.  If  the  vote  of 
ducing  its  power  and  leaving  it  in  its  present  the  country  is  opposed  to  the  Lords,  the  Peers 
unreformcd  state,  which  marks  it  as  a  very  themselves  may  bow  to  the  inevitable.  If, 
unpopular  anachronism.  The  Liberals  claim  however,  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  country 
that  the  Upper  House  has  al\yays  been  a  and  the  popular  verdict  does  not  sustain  Mr. 
"  Tory  caucus," — that  is  to  say,  that  the  Asquith  we  may  expect  to  see  the  House  of 
Peers  have  always  solidly  supported  the  pro-  Lords  not  only  reformed  according  to  its  own 
gram  of  Conservative  governments  and  in-  plans  but  greatly  strengthened  and  the  prin- 
variably  opposed  the  legislation  of  the  Com-  ciple  of  a  real,  modern  two-chamber  Par- 
mons  when  a  Liberal  ministry  was  in.  power,  liament  confirmed. 
Therefore  the  Liberals  are  not  likely  to  ap- 
prove any  measure  that  would  strengthen  the  ^^  Htimom  ^'^'  i°^  Redmond's  control  of 
House  of  Lords  by  improving  its  character,  i*         the   Parliamentary   situation   be- 

and   it  is  a  foregone  conclusion   that*  they  came  firmer  early  last  month,  and 

would   reject  in   ihe  Commons  Lord   Rose-    it  was  generally  conceded  that  only  by  a  com- 
bery's  plan.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Union-    promise  with  the  Irish  leader  and  the  main 
ists  (Conservatives)   among  the  Lords,  who    body  of  the  Nationalists  had    Mr,  Asquith 
compose  a  great  majority  of  the  Upper  House,    been  enabled  to  secure  the  necessary  support 
would    undoubtedly    reject    Mr.    Asquith's    for  forcing  through  the  budget.     Mr.  Red- 
scheme  for  minimizing  their  authority.  mond's  ultimatum  was  to  the  effect  that  much 
as  the  Irish  disliked  the  budget,  they  would 
Apptaiina     '^  Seemed  certain  last  month  that   consent  to  give  their  votes  to  its  passage  dur- 
"p'"!/     should  the  Lords  reject  the  gov-   ing  the  latter  part  of  April,  provided  the 
on     mpii    p^nment's  bill  for  their  reforma-    Prime  Minister  would  announce  that,  in  the 
tion     Parliament    would     be    dissolved,   or    event  of  the  rejection  of  the  veto  resolutions 
else   the   Ministry  would   resign   and  com-   by   the    House   of   Lords,   the   government 
pel    its    successors    to    dissolve    Parliament,    would  ask  for  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 

country  and  that  he  had 
the  royal  promise  to  deal 
with  the  Lords  as  the 
popular  vote  might  de- 
mand. Then  with  a  defi- 
nite Liberal  promise  be- 
fore them  and  a  hostile 
House  of  Lords  out  of  the 
way,  the  Irish  party 
would  demand  and  insist 
upon  the  passage  of  the 
Home  Rule  bill. 

prtmiet'a  responded  by 
"""'""""■  making  in  the 
Commons  on  April  14  a 
frank  but  guarded  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  in- 
BETWEEN  TWO  "DRAFTS-  tenuons    of    the    govem- 


1  which  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  he  again 
showed    his    mastery    of 
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parliamentary  finesse.  Replying  to  Mr.  Red- 
mond's declaration  as  to  the  price  of  Irish 
support  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Asquith  stated 
in  effect  that,  while  it  was  not  usual  for  a 
government  to  make  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  contingencies  that  had  not  yet 
arisen,  rn  the  present  unique  state  of  things 
he  was  willing  to  announce  the  following: 

If  the  Lords  fail  (o  accept  our  policy  or  de- 
cline to  consider  it  when  it  is  formally  presented 
to  them  we  shall  immediately  tender  advice  to 
the  Crown  as  to  the  steps  which  will  have  to  be 
taken  if  that  policy  is  to  receive  statutory  ef~ 
feet.  What  Ihe  precise  terms  of  that  advice  will 
he  is,  of  course,  not  right  for  me  to  say  now, 
hut  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
insure  statutory  effect  being  given  to  our  policy 
we  shall  either  resign  or  recommend  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  In  no  case  could  we 
recommend  dissolution  except  under  conditions 
assuring  us  that  in  the  new  Parliament  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  as  expressed  at  an  election 
will  be  enacted  into  law. 


oflf/M      Whether   or   not   all   the   Irish 
OS,  members  of   the   Commons  wil) 

hold  together  long  enough  to  keep 
Mr.  Asquith  to' his  promises  remains  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Redmond's  leadership  has  been 
challenged  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  that 
most  Irish  of  Irish  leaders,  William  J. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  O'Brien's  ten  independent 
votes  which  the  Redmond  (action  has  here- 
tofore regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity  are 
now  seen  to  stand  for  much  more  than  their 
numerical  strength.  While  continuing  to 
condemn  the  budget  and  Redmond's  support 
of  it,  Mr,  O'Brien  has  now  demanded  that 
Mr.  Redmond  use  his  balance  of  power  to 
secure  concessions  for  Ireland  in  the  budget 
and  to  "cease  his  silly  attempt  to  dictate 
the  entire  policy  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment." In  this  demand,  according  to  the 
latest  cable  dispatches,  Mr.  O'Brien  is  backed 
by  that  mysterious  but  powerful  Irish  organ- 
ization, the  Sinn  Fein,  and  by  the  A!l-for- 
Ireland  League,  a  society  founded  by  Mr, 
O'Brien  and  his  followers  at  Dublin  in 
March,  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  what 
effect  this  stand  of  the  O'Brienltes  will  have 
upon  Mr.  Redmond's  power  or  Mr.  As- 
quith's  necessity  for  agreeing  with  him.  It 
is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  all  these  opponents  of 
Mr.  Redmond  among  his  own  countrymen 
«re  directed  away  from  politics  and  toward 
the  development  of  Irish  character,  Ireland's 
natural  resources,  and  Irish  commercial  in- 
terests. At  present  there  is  no  doubt  of  Mr, 
Redmond's  control  at  Westminster. 


(Wlio  i>i)iK«es   Xfr.    Rmlmond's  pnlleles  and   tncIlM) 

M,  omini  B'^*?'"«  'his  issue  of  the  Review 
eiytiai  reaches  its  readers  there  will  have 
'""'  been  held  a  general  parliamentary 
election  in  France.  The  electoral  campaign 
began  early  last  month,  and  was  conducted 
chiefly  on  the  record  of  the  Briand  ministry 
in  matters  of  labor  legislation  and  over  the 
issue  of  the  scandals  in  the  "  liquidation  "  of 
the  affairs  of  the  religious  congregations 
which  have  been  expropriated  by  the  state. 
The  record  of  the  parliament  just  closed  is 
an  excellent  one.  In  the  face  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion and  with  more  than  one  very  delicate 
problem  to  solve  it  is  creditable  in  a  high 
degree  that  the  Bnand  Parliament  has  made 
such  a  record  in  legislative  efficiency  and  gov- 
ernmental stability.  Late  in  the  session  the 
Senate  by  a  large  majority  passed  the  Wort- 
men's  Pension  bill,  which  will  affect  some 
1 7,000,000  persons  throughout  the  republic. 
The  plan  involves  contributions  from  the 
wage-earners  themselves,  from  the  em- 
ployers, and  from  the  state.  Both  Houses 
of  the  Parliament  on  March  29  passed 
a  bill  approving  the  Franco- American 
tariflf  agreement.  American  artists  made  an 
unusually  good  showing  at  the  Paris  Salon 
last  month,  "  receiving  as  much  admiration 
as  the  work  of  the  French  themselves." 
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Ti,^ou..^^  The  report  of  the  three  commis-  the  women,  who  arc  enfranchised  in  AuS- 
inUbetiaand  sioners  to  Liberia  transmitted  by  traha  and  who  are  labor  sympathizers,  and 
the  ongo  Presjjgnt  Taft  to  Congress  on  the  fact  that  the  labor  party  is  homogeneous, 
March  25  makes  the  following  suggestions  to  while  the  other  two  political  groups  are  dis- 
improve  the  situation  in  the  African  re-  rupted  by  factional  quarrels.  Almost  con- 
public:  tinuously   since    the    Federation    was   estab- 

/  \  -ru  ^  ^u    TT  -^  J  c^  ^         ^    J  -^      -J  ..  lished  in  1900  the  Parliament  has  had  three 
(i)  That  the  United  States  extend  its  aid  to  iv    1          •      •     ^u     /?  u       •  l  ^i_     t    l 
Liberia   in   the   prompt   settlement  of   pending  Political  parties  in  the  field,  with  the  Labor- 
boundary  disputes;   (2)   that  the  United  States  itfcs  holding  the  balance  of  power.     To-day 
enable  Liberia  to  refund  its  debt  by  assuming  finds  a  labor  party  numerically  stronger  than 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  obligations  the  other  two  com'bined.  The  Australian  peo- 
under  such  arrangement  the  control  and  collec-  t                  n              .            ^    1    .            •       1    j 
tion   of   the   Liberian    customs;    (3)    that   the  P^^  generally  are  interested  m  national  de- 
United  States  lend  its  assistance  to  the  Liberian  fense  and  in      a  White  Australia,     meaning 
Government    in    the    reform    of    its    internal  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  labor  from  the  conti- 
finances;    (4)   that  the  United  States  lend  its  ^^^^      go^h  of  these  policies  are  tenets  of 
aid  to  Liberia  in  organizing  and  drilling  an  ade-  ^.u     1  1^%    '       rl 
quate  constabulary  or  frontier  police  force;  (5)  ^"^  laDor  creea. 
that  the  United  States  establish  and  maintain  a 

research  station  in  Liberia;  (6)  that  the  United  „ationai  ^  number  of  important  interna- 

States   reopen   the   question   of    establishing   a  ^,„^,.,^,     tion^l  religious  events  will  mark 

naval  coaling  station  m  Liberia.  Gatherings    ^1                              r                      r**    * 

.  ^^     the     summer     of     19 10.      First 

-  Secretary  Knox's  plan  for  the  solution  of  among  these  will  be  the  National  Congress 
the  difficulties  in  the  little  African  republic  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  to 
contemplates  a  treaty  to  embody  the  recom-  be  held  on  the  3d  of  the  present  month  at 
mendations  of  the  commission.  The  people  Chicago,  to  discuss  plans  for  "  the  evangeliza- 
of  Liberia,  the  commissioners  report,  have  tion  of  the  world."  It  is  estimated  that  more 
made  considerable  advance  in  civilization  than  4500  men  will  attend  this  congress,  com- 
since  the  founding  of  the  republic.  Their  ing  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Dele- 
task  of  government  is  difficult  principally  be-  gates  will  be  there  appointed  to  the  intcma- 
cause  of  the  partition  of  Africa  by  European  tional  gathering  to  be  held  in  June  in  Edin- 
powers.  News  from  Monrovia,  the  Liberi-  burgh.  Every  Protestant  denomination,  it 
an  capital,  indicates  that  business  and  gov-  is  expected,  will  be  represented  in  both  these 
ernment  in  the  country  are  at  a  stand-  gatherings,  and  the  officials  of  the  Laymen's 
still  pending  the  action  of  the  United  Missionary  Movement  assure  us  that  the  men 
States  Congress  on  the  report  of  the  com-  and  the  money  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
mission.  In  the  heart  of  the  continent  ment  of  this  tremendous  work  will  be  forth- 
a  bright  future  faces  the  vast  Congo  region,  coming  when  needed.  A  World's  Mission- 
The  reforms  initiated  by  the  Belgian  Minis-  ary  Congress  will. be  held  in  Edinburgh, 
ter  of  Colonies  and  recently  approved  by  Scotland,  from  June  14-24.  Another  rcli- 
King  Albert  will  go  into  effect  on  July  i.  gious  gathering  of  universal  scope  showing 
These  reforms  include  a  reduction  in  taxes  the  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  a  union 
(hereafter  to  be  collected  in  money,  not  in  of  the  religious  forces  of  civilization  will  be 
labor),  the  substitution  of  native  for  white  held  in  Berlin  early  in  August.  It  calls  itself 
officials,  the  restriction  of  obligatory  labor  on  the  World  Congress  of  Free  Christianity 
the  part  of  the  natives  to  works  for  the  im-  and  Religious  Progress.  Twelve  different 
provement  of  their  own  conditions,  and  the  religious  denominations,  including,  besides 
suppression  of  polygamy.  the  Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  sects. 

Unitarians,  Universal ists,  Jews,  Ethical  Cul- 
A  Labor      ^^^  ^^^  third  time  in  its  history  turists,   and   Quakers,   will  be   represented. 
Gooernment    the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Other   religious  gatherings  of  the  year  are 
has  found  itself  under  control  of  noted  in  our  annual  list  of  conventions,  cele- 
a  Labor  Government.    By  the  elections  held  brations,  and  expositions  which  we  give  on 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  April  13  another  page  this  month, 
the  Federal  labor  party  received  working  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses.  The  immediate  causes  ^.^^         This  is  the  year  also  of  the  pro- 
of the  defeat  of  the  Deakin  coalition  minis-  Pass/on      duction   of  the  Passion   Play  at 
try  were   the  great  coal   miners'   strike,   in  "^        Oberammergau.    The  quaint  lit- 
which   the   government   was  believed   to  be  tie   Bavarian    hamlet   will   again    give   rep- 
favorable  to  the  employers ;  the  large  vote  of  resentations    of    the    Passion    Play    on    the 
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stage  of  its  great  open-air  theater,  and 
all  the  world  will  send  its  quota  of  the 
devout  and  curious  to  look  on.  The  first 
presentation  will  be  on  the  i6th  of  the 
present  month  and  the  last  on  September  25. 
There  will  not  be  many  changes  in  the  prin- 
cipal characters  this  year,  the  part  of  the 
Christ  being  taken  again  by  Anton  Lang. 
Most  of  the  other  parts  will  be  taken  by  the 
same  actors  who  performed  in  1900,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  the  tra- 
dition of  the  village  that  the  Virgin  must  be 
represented  by  a  woman  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  the  part  is 
never  piayed  twice  by  the  same  person.  Ot- 
tilie  Zwink  will  be  the  Virgin  of  1910. 
Many  Americans  will  witness  this  representa- 
tion during  the  coming  summer  and  have 
their  devotional  feelings  stimulated  and  their 
religious  sense  quickened  by  the  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  drama  there  represented. 

Earmt'3  There  was  nothing  in  the  recep- 
.  oeation  to  tion  accorded  to  Colonel  Roose- 
*'■  """*""  velt  at  Naples,  when  he  landed 
early  in  the  morning  of  April  2,  to  suggest 
the  stirring,  almost  sensational  developments 
that  marked  the  later  stages  of  his  European 
tour.  His  dominating  personality  had  been 
displayed  in  the  strongest  of  lights  during 
his  trip  down  the  Nile,  It  was  shown  par- 
ticularly by  his  vigorous  speech  at  Cairo 
University  on  March  28,  when  he  told  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists  that  they  were  not  fit 
for  (e!£-goveniment.  The  ex-President  also 
put  ttew  heart  into  the  English  both  in  the 
Sbudltn  and  in  Egypt  by  his  expressions  ap- 
pretotive  of  their  great  achievements  in  pro- 
vidlnt  stability  in  the  government  and  order 
for  the  people.  He  delighted  the  Catholic 
missionaries  by  the  aid  he  rendered  the  Fran- 
ciscan sisters  and  the  Protestants  by  his  visits 
to  the  various  missions.  He  avoided  any  real 
offense  to  the  Mohammedans  by  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration.  He  left 
Alexandria  the  most  talked  of  man  in  Egypt, 
Probably  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  his 
arrival  at  Naples,  en  route  for  Rome,  was  the 
presence  of  dozens  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents from  the  United  States  and  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  A  majority  of  these 
writers  expect  to  continue  \vLth  the  ex-Presi- 
dent until  he  sails  for  the  United  States. 


}   REPRESENTS   T 


At  the  Italian  capital  King  Vic- 
r  Emmanuel  and  Queen  Elena 
treated    him    and    his    family    as 
dear,  personal  friends.    It  is  reported  that  he 


Oonllallg 


disaissed  with  the  King  the  immigration 
question,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  Italian 
economic  conditions.  The  Mayor  of  Rome, 
Signor  Nathan,  presided  at  the  municipal 
dinner  given  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  honor, 
and  in  his  speech,  recounting  Italy's 
progress  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  mod- 
ern life,  he  called  the  ex-President  to 
witness  that  the  Italian  capital  is  a  liv- 
ing, modern  city,  and  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  museum  of  archaeology  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  foreign  tourists. 
Later  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  a  luncheon,  in 
honor  of  the  new  Italian  premier,  Signor 
Luzzati,  who  is  an  authority  on  philosophy 
and  social  and  political  economy,  and  Profes- 
sor Ferrero,  the  eminent  historian,  with 
whom  he  discussed  incidents  in  Roman  his- 
tory, showing  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  policies  of  the  rulers  of  the  old  empire. 

*ort*«m     Although    the   ex-President  had 
,  iiaiK       expressed     the     desire    that     he 

Entliiitiattle     1111.  -        I 

should  be  permitted  to  escape 
public  attention  and  to  travel  with  Mr^. 
Roosevelt  like  a  private  citizen  over  the  sar 
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route  on  the  Italian  Riviera  which  was  fol-  with  ihc  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  more 

lowed  during  their  honeymoon,  his  wish  was  than  an  hour's  length  and  a  long  conference 

not  complied  with.    Descriptions  of  his  daily  with    Baron    von   Aerenthal,    Austro-Hun- 

:  and   actions  were  given   to  the  garian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


Sntliot  _.  .  ., 
Budaptat 


_^   H  ungary 

'o/  ceivcd  the  ex- 


re- 


ceiving 1i>li;grams  oi 


■e  rrum  Alviinilrli 


President  with 
open  arms.  Popular  en- 
thusiasm exceeded  any- 
thing since  the  days  of 
Louis  Kossuth.  In  fact, 
the  journey  after  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  left  the 
train  at  Pressburg  on 
April  17  to  visit  Count 
Apponyi,  the  Hungarian 
statesman,  whom  he  had 
entertained  at  Wa^ington 
and  Oyster  Bay,  assumed 
almost  the  character  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  The 
entire  population  of  the 
Hungarian  capital  turned 
out  and  the  Mayor  and 
other  city  authorities  re- 
ceived the  CK-President  at 
the  railway  station.  They 
welcomed  him  with  shouts 
of  enthusiasm,  acclaiming 
him  as  the  world  apostle 
of  liberty  and  peace.  Amid 
increasing  popular  acclaim 
Budapest  was  reached  and 
as  almost  mobbed  at  the 
spite  of  a  heavy  downpour 


world  very  fully  and  he  was  received  by  en-  Mr.  Roosevelt 

thusiastic  crowds  wherever  he  went.    At  the  station,  which, 

little  town  of  Porto  Maurizio  in  northern  of    rain,    was   surrounded    by    thousands  of 

Italy  the  municipal  council  conferred  upon  cheering    Hungarians.     The  Mayor  o|;<tbe 

him  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  named  ancient    Hungarian   capital    and    representa- 

a  street  Via  Theodore  Roosevelt.     At  Porto  tives  from  all  the  societies  of  the  city  met 

Maurizio  he  lunched  with  Signor  Fogazzaro,  him    on    the    station    platform,    and    while 

the  author  of  "  The  Saint,"  and  other  books  nearly    looo    university    students    sang,    in 

of   a  "  Modernist "    tendency,    which    some  English,  the    "  Star-Spangled    Banner,"   the 

years  ago  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  ex-President  was  whisked  away  to  his  hotel 

and  had  a  long  private    conversation    with  through  almost  solid  walls  of  the  populace. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  ex-Chief  Forester  In  short,  the  Hunearians  were  evidently  de- 

of  the  Agricultural    Department,   who   had  termined  to  show  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  had 

come  to  Europe  to  see  the  ex-President.  touched  their  hearts,  and  they  gave  him  a 
welcome    surpassing    anything    he    had    cx- 

AaiitMtunh  ^^^  morning  of  April  13  found  perienced    during    his    tour.       Replying    to 

Tiuemptror  Coloncl    Roosevelt    and    his    son  speeches  of  welcome  by  Francis  Kossuth,  son 

0/ Aaitria     jf^^j^\f  ^^  route  for  Vienna,  the  of  the   famous  patriot,   Louis  Kossuth,  the 

next  principal  point  in  their  itinerary.     At  Archduke    Joseph    and    Count    Khuen    von 

Milan  and  Genoa  they  were  enthusiastically  Hcdervary,     the    Premier,     Mr.     Roosevelt 

received,  and  at  Venice,  where  a  longer  stay  told  how  long  he  had  admired   and    loved 

was  made,  the  ex-President  made  an  extend-  Hungary,  complimenting  the  character  and 

ed    trip   through    the   canals.     At   Vienna  good  qualities  of  the  Hungarian  people.    On 

Coloncl   Roosevelt  had   a  private  audience  April  19  the  ex-President  left  for  Paris. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  March  21  to  April  to,  1910) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  publication  of  Same  would  be  incompatible  with 

March  21.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Elkins'  (Rep.,  P"*^^»<^  interests. 

W.   Va.)    speaks   in   defense  of   the    Interstate  April    15.— The   Senate   considers   the   Rivers 

Commerce  measure.  and    Harbors    Appropriation    bill,    Mr.    Burton 

March  22.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clapp   (Rep.,  ^^^P-  ^^^^^  speaking  in  opposition. 
Minn.)  criticises  the  administration's  Interstate  April  18.— The  House  passes  the  McCall  Cam- 
Commerce  bill.  paign  Publicity  bill  and  the  bill  relating  to  the 

March  23.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  relating  P"l>yIov  seal  islands. 

to  the  control  of  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea April   19.— The  Senate  passes  the  River  and 

The  House  passes  bills  providing  for  the  raising    Harbor   bill     ($52,000,000) The    House    dis- 

of    the    Maine    and    punishing    discrimination  cusses  the  Railroad  bill. 

against  the  United  States  uniform.  April  20.— The   House  passes  a  conservation 

March  24.— The  Senate  passes  the  Legislative,  bill  authorizing   the   President   to    make    with- 

Executive.  and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill....  drawals  of  public  lands. 

The  House  passes  the   Pension  Appropriation  politics  and  government-American    j 
bill. 

March  26.-In  the  House,  debate  on  the  Naval  ^^^J^^  "^V^I^^  National   Packing  Company 

Appropriation  bill  is  begun.  ?nj?  ^^"  subsidiary  concerns  are  indicted  by  a 

.  federal  grand  jury  in  Chicago  for  violations  of 

March  29.— The    House    adopts   a   resolution  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.... Forty  present 

providing   for   an   investigation   of   the  alleged  and  former  members  of  the  Pittsburg  councils 

ship-subsidies  lobby.  are    indicted    for   bribery;    ten    others    confess 

March  31. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Sherley  (Dcm.,  when  immunity  is  offered. 

Ky.)   presents  a  resolution  proposing  important  ^arch  22.-In  a  special  election  to  choose  a 

changes  in  the  rules.  successor  to  the  late  Congressman  Lovering,  the 

April    I. — In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Root    (Rep.,  Democrats  carry  by  a  plurality  of  5640  one  of 

N.     Y.)     concludes     a     three-days     speech     in  the  strongest  Republican  districts  in  Massachu- 

support    of    the    administration's    attempt    to  setts,    Eugene   N.    Foss    defeating    William    R. 

strengthen   the  Interstate   Commerce   law;    the    Buchanan Nine     more      former     Pittsburg 

bill  amending  the   Employers'   Liability   law   is  councilmen    confess    to    bribe-taking    while    in 

passed.... The  House  votes  an  appropriation  of  office. 

$25,000  for  the  classification  of  corporation  tax  March   23.— At   a  caucus  of   the   Republican 

returns.  members    of    the    House    of    Representatives, 

April   7.— -In   the   Senate,    Mr.   Lodge    (Rep.,  Messrs.   Smith,  of   Iowa;   Dalzell,  of   Pennsyl- 

Mass.),  chairman  of  the  committee  investigating  vania;  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts;  Fassett,  of 

the  increased  cost  of  living,   introduces  a  bill  New  York ;  Smith,  of  California,  and  Boutell, 

limiting  the  cold  storage  of  food  to  one  year.  of  Illinois,  are  chosen  as  Republican  members 

April  8.— The   House  passes  the   Naval  Ap-  ^^  '^^  "^^  Committee  on  Rules, 
propriation  bill    ($128,037,602),   authorizing  the  March  24. — The  Democratic  members  of  the 
construction  of  two  first-class  battleships.  House,  in  caucus,  elect  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Mis- 
April  ii.-The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  souri ;  Underwood,  of  Alabama;  Fitzgerald,  of 
the  Railroad  bill;  Mr.  Nelson  (Rep.,  Minn.)  de-  New  York   and  Dixon,  of  Indiana,  as  minority 
Clares  that  in  his  opinion  the  measure  would  de-  members  of  the  new  Rules  Committee.  .As  a 
stroy     the     Sherman     Anti-Trust     law.... The  ^'esult   of   the   graft   exposures   in    Pittsburg   a 
House    strikes    out    from    the    Legislative    Ap-  movement  is  started   to  adopt  the  commission 
propriation  bill  the  conference  committee's  pro-  rH^^?^  government. ..  .Constitutional  lawyers, 
vision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Speaker's  auto-  including  Senator  Root,  state  that  in  their  opm- 
mobile.  *^"  ?*  *^^^*  ^"^  ^^  *"^  attempts  of  the  Kentucky 
.      .*,            T      ^1.      o       ^      *#       T       T-  11  *^  Legislature  to  adopt  the  income-tax  amendment 
,  April    I2.--In    the    Senate,    Mr    La    Follette  ^^  ^^e  federal  Constitution  was  legal. 
(Rep.,  Wis.)  attacks  the  administrations  Rail-  .           Z- 
road   bill   and  Attorney-General    Wickersham's  March  25.— Disclosures  in  the  Pittsburg  graft 
course  in  the  merger  of  the   New   Haven  and  mvestigation    result    in    thirty-one    new    indict- 
Boston  &  Maine  railroads. . .  .In  the  House,  Mr.  ments  and  involve  six  banks. 
Mann  (Rep.,  111.)  explains  the  administration's  March  28. — The   President  appoints  Maurice 
Railroad  bill.  H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  a  member  of 

April  14.— The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

to  the  Interstate  Commerce  bill  exempting  car-  March  29. — The  New  York  Senate,  by  vote  of 

Tiers  by  water  from  the  operation  of  the  meas-  forty  to  nine,  and  after  an  investigation  lasting 

tire.... The  House  asks  the  President  for  facts  nearly  two  months,  sustains  the  bribery  charge 

in  connection  with   Sugar  Trust   frauds  in  the  against  Jotham  P.  Allds,  who  resigned  just  bc- 

customs  service,  unless  he  should  think  that  the  fore    the    vote    was    taken.... The    Mississippi 
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Legislature   approves    the    income-tax    amend-  following  the  announcement  that  the  chambcf 

mcnt  to  the  federal  Constitution.  had    been    dissolved    by    royal    decree The 

April  2.— The  Maryland  Legislature  passes  a  Sonnino  cabinet  in  Italy  resigns  owing  to  its 

bill  disfranchising  negroes  in  State  and  munici-  mabi  ity    to    carry    through    the    government  s 

pal  elections,  basing  its  action  on  the  fact  that  merchant    manne    measure.... Alexander    Gut- 

the  State  of  Maryland  did  not  adopt  the  Fif-  chov    (Octobrist)    is   elected   president    of    the 

teenth  Amendment.  Russian  Duma. 

April  4— The  Maryland  Senate  passes  the  bill  ,  March   ,22.---The   French    Senate   passes    the 

creating    a    public    utilities    commission,    with  Workmen  s     Pension    bill ;     the    Chamber     of 

supervision  over  all  public  service  corporations,  Deputies  passes  a  measure  requiring  liquidators 

and  endorses  the  income-tax  amendment  to  the  of    church    property    to    furnish    detailed    ac- 

federal  Constitution,  completing  the  ratification  counts ....  The  British  House  of  Lords  passes 

by  that  State.... The  Supreme  Court  declares  the   third  of   Lord   Roseberys   reform   resolu- 

unconstitutional    the    Nebraska    law    requiring  tions,    stating    that    possession    of    a    peerage 

railroads  to  build   switches  to  grain  elevators  should  no  longer  of  itself  entitle  one  to  mcm- 

and  the  Arkansas  law  penalizing  railroads  for  bership  in  the  Upper  House, 

failure  to  supply  sufficient  cars....Benn  Conger,  March  25. — The  French  Senate  concurs  with 

who  preferred  the  bribery  charge  against  Allds,  the  Chamber  in  adopting  the  Tariff  bill, 

resips  from  the  New  York  Senate ;  his  part  ^^rch  28.-The  Prince  of  Monaco  grants  the 

in  the  transaction  was  about  to  be  investigated,  demands  of  his  subjects  for  a  parliament. 

April  5.— Emil  Seidel,  candidate  of  the  Social  j^^^ch  29.-Both  houses  of  the  French  Parlia- 

Democrats,  is  elected  Mayor  of  Milwaukee....  ^^^^   approve    the   tariff   agreemem    with    the 

The  platform  of  the  Indiana  Republican  con-  United  States 

vention  indorses  the  aaministration  of  President  ..      ,             ,-,,      ^       ,.        -,..            ,   ^. 

Taft,  but  ignores  the  Payne-Aldrch  tariff.  March   30.— The   Canadian    Minister   of   Fi- 

A     •!  ^     T-      I    XT   TT  ur  .  .^          •  J     ^     ^  At-  naucc  explains  before  the  Dominion  Pariiameni 

April  6.-Frank  N.  Hoffstot,  president  of  the  ^^e  tariff  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  is  indicted  in  the  ^^^^-        ^^^^   ^^^^   important   concessions   had 

Pittsburg  investigation.  ^^^   ^^^^   by   Canada    in   order   to   continue 

April  8.— Governor  Crothers,  of  Maryland,  an-    friendly    relations Luigi    Luzzatti    forms    a 

nounces  that  he  will  veto  the  Negro  Disfran-  coalition  ministry  in   Italy.. .  .King  George  of 

chisement  bill.  Greece  convokes  the  new  national  assembly. 

^P":*^     9.  --Attorney  -  General     Wickersham,  April  3.— The  "  Mad  Mullah  "  of  Somaliland 

speaking  at  Chicago,  reviews  the  first  year  of  ^^^  hjj,  followers  have  slaughtered  800  tribes- 

the  Taft  administration  and  defends  its  policies  ^^n  in  the  sultanates  under  British  protection. 

Treasury  receipts  show  a  surplus  over  ex-  *     •«          r»-      j      t-    •         •           •        1       j 

penditures    for   the    first   time   under   the   new  April    S—Ricardojiminez    is   again    elected 

i^f\f{^  president  of  Costa  Rica,  the  election  of  August 

A     •!           T^t.     a               ^      .   J    'J       Ai.  X  last  having  been  annulled. 

April   II. — The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  *      1    /:     i-    1  •  1                                   •         ^1 

the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases  shall  ,    AP"'   o.— Turkish   troops  are   sent   into  Al- 

be  reargued. . .  .Governor  Hughes,  in  a  message  ^^nia,  where  a  tax  revolt  has  broken  out. 

to  the  New  York  Legislature,  urges  a  thorough  April    7. — The    British    House    of    Commons 

inquiry  into  legislative  corruption.  adopts  the  first  of  Premer  Asquith's  veto  reso- 

April  14.— The  New  York  State  Senate  passes  lutions  by  vote  of  339  to  237- 

a  resolution  demanding  a  thorough  investigation  April  8. — The  French   Parliament  elected  in 

into  legislative  corruption.  1900  comes  to  an  end ;  elections  will  be  held  on 

April  15.— Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York  City,  April  24  and  the  new  Parliament  will  assemble 

explains  to  the  police  his  plan  of  enforcing  the  ^"  June  i. 

excise  law  on  Sundays;  violators  are  not  to  be  April    10. — ^A   suffrage- reform    demonstration 

arrested,  but  are  to  be  reported  by  affidavit  to  by  over  100,000  Socialists  and  Radicals  is  peace- 

the  District  Attorney.  ably  conducted  in  a  suburb  of  Berlin. 

April  19.— James  S.  Havens  (Dem.)  is  elected  April   11.— The  Belgian  plans  for  reform  in 

to  Congress  from  the  Thirty-second  New  York  the  Congo  include  reduction  in  taxes  and  the 

District  by  a  majority  of  5831,  succeedmg  the  substitution  of  native  for  white  officials ....  The 

late  James  Breck  Perkins ;  the  district  is  strong-  Turkish  Government  having  agreed  to  consider 

ly  Republican,   and  the   result   is  considered  a  their  grievances,  the  Albanian  insurgents  dis- 

personal  defeat   for  George  W.   Aldridge,  the  perse. 

Republican  candidate  and  "boss.". .  ..Senators  a«-:i  ,^  ti,«  "p^^ccJo^  r»:^«.  «««:«  «  -^  ^. 
Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Hale,  of  Maine,  .u^^J'l't^^  JZ^t^  ^Itcnrl  ^^ 
announce  that  they  will  not  be  candidates  for  re^  ^^\  government  s  suffrage  measure, 
election.  April  13. — The  Australian  general  election  re- 
April  20.-By  a  non-partisan  vote  in  the  New  5"^^t>  ^  ]}f^''^y  ^^J"  the  Laborites  over  the 
York  Assembly  the  income-tax  amendment  fails  Deakin  coalition  party.. .  .The  details  of  the 
of  passage  proposed  unearned-increment  tax  in  Germany 

are  made  public. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  April    M-The    Spanish    Parliament   is   dis- 

March  21.— Premier  Asquith  places  before  the  solved;  elections  will  be  held  in  May  and  the 

House  of  Commons  a  series  of  resolutions  lim-    new  assembly  will  meet  on  June  15 Premier 

iting  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords The  Hun-  Asquith's    resolutions    dealing    with    the    veto 

garian  premier  and  members  of  his  cabinet  are  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  pass  the  Com- 

injured  by  missiles  thrown  by  Magyar  deputies  mons  by  majorities  ranging  from  105  to  iir. 
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April  1$. — Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  opposi-  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill,  an  agreement 

tion   in   the   British    House  of   Commons,   an-  is  reached  between  the  Western  railroads  and 

nounces  that  he  favors  the  free  importation  of  striking  firemen ;  the  question  of  wages  is  left 

wheat  grown  within  the  empire.  for  arbitration  under  the  Erdman  act 

April  16. — President  Gomez  of  Cuba  an-  March  27. — Eight  men  are  killed  and  three  in- 
nounces  three  cabinet  appointments,  among  jured  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  on  the  cruiser 
them  being  that  of  a  negro.  Charleston  in  the  Philippines. 

I  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  March  28.-ln  the  course  of  an  address  to 
■  the  students  of  the   University  of  Egypt,  ex- 
March  21. — The  Peruvian  Government  severs  President  Roosevelt  causes  a  sensation  by  com- 
diplomatic  relations  with   Chile,  owing  to  the  mending    British    rule    and    denouncing    sym- 
expulsion  of  Peruvian  priests  from  Tacna  and  pathizers    with     the     recent    assassination    of 

Arica The  visit  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Bui-    Premier     Boutros The     New     York.     New 

g^ria  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  expected  to  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  grants  an  increase 
improve  the  Balkan  situation.  in  wages  and  shorter  hours  to  trainmen,  con- 
March  24.-President  Taft  signs  a  proclama-  ^"^\^.^.!' ^^"^  yardmen        More  than  300  persons 
tion  granting  minimum  tariff  rates  to  China.  are  Idled  by  fire  m  a  dance  hall  m  Hungary     .. 
^,      ,             rj^         A*                 A     ^  A  hurricane  causes  serious  damage  in  the  riji 
March    25.--TWO    American-owned    steamers  islands.. .  .Two  aeroplanes  are  wrecked  on  the 
are  seized  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  opening  day  of  the  Cannes   (France)   aviation 

March  26. — President  Taft  and  \he  Canadian  meet. 

Minister  of   Finance,  in  conference  at   Wash-  ^^^^^^  29.-The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  volun-^ 

ington,  reach  an  agreement  m  the  tariff  dispute,  ^^^ily  grants  a  6  per  cent,  increase  in  the  pay 

March  30.— Proclamations  granting  minimum  of    all    employees    earning    less    than    $300    a 

tariff  rates  to  Canada  and  Australia  are  signed    month 15,000  employees   in   the   mechanical 

by  President  Taft,  thereby  completing  the  ex-  departments    of     Canadian     railways    demand 

tension  of  minimum  rates  to  the  entire  world,  higher  wages. 

March  31.— Venezuela  pays  $1030  for  unlaw-  March  30.— The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
fully  detaining  a   British   trading   schooner  in  road  announces  a  wage  increase  of  6  per  cent. 
1908-  to  employees  receiving  less  than  $300  a  month.. 
April   i.—The   Peruvian   legation  at   Bogota.  March  3i.--Three  hundred   thousand  bitum- 
Colombia,  is  attacked  by  a  mob  in   sympathy  inous  coal  miners  quit  work  pending  a  settle- 

with  Ecuador.  ment   of   wage   demands A   tornado  and  a 

April    3.— The    Peruvian    legation    and    con  blizzard  cause  great  damage  to  life  and  property 

sulates  in  Ecuador  are  attacked  by  mobs.  in  Austria. 

April  5.— The  trans- Andean  tunnel,  connect-  April  2— Hubert  LeBlon  is  killed  by  a  fall 

ing  Chile  and   Argentina  by   rail,  is   formally    from  his  aeroplane  at  San  Sebastian.  Spain 

opened.  The  wireless  station  at  Xauen,  Prussia,  main- 
April    6.-The    Spanish    Government    urges  ^f^"?  communication   with   Kamerun,   in   West 
Peru   and   Ecuador  to  adopt  conciliatory  atti-  Africa        Employees  at  Sir  Christopher  Fur- 
^y^jgg                                       *^  ness    shipyard,  in  England,  after  a  year  s  test, 

A    *•!  o  -  T.  •    '  .'      .It.     .1-     T^      -I     .     e    reject    his    profit-sharing    plan Dr.    Eugene 

April  8.-It  is  intimated  by  the  President  of  ^oyen,  of   Paris,  announces  the  discovery  of 

Ecuador  that  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  mycolysine,  a  germ-destroying  agent 

mediate  into  the  Peruvian  imbroglio.  .      .,          t^     «        .        V*            , 

A     •!  ..      A         *•  r      •            •  •       •     m-  April  3. — Ex-Presidcnt   Roosevelt  announces 

April  I4.-An  anti-foreign  uprising  in  Chang-  j^  R^ome  that  he  will  not  call  on  the  Pope  be- 

Sha,  China,  results  in  the  burnmg  of  one  Nor-  ^^^.^  ^^  conditions  which  the  Vatican  wished 

wegian  and  two  English  missions.  ^^  impose. ..  .Announcement  is  made  of  an  ad- 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  vance  in  the  wages  of  Bethlehem  Steel  laborers. 

March  21— Forty-seven  persons  are  killed  in        Apr»^   4— Colonel   Roosevelt    and   his    family 

the  wreck  of  a  Rock  Island  passenger  train  near  ^^e  guests  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy. 

Green    Mountain,    Iowa Mayor    Gaynor.   of        April  6. — The  military  court  of  inquiry  into 

New  York  City,  orders  that  the  police  cease  the  Brownsville  shooting  affair  affirms  the  guilt 
photographing  prisoners  except  those  actually  of  the  negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  In- 
convicted  of  felony.  fantry The  thirteenth  Conference  for  Edu- 

March  22— The  general  strike  in  Philadelphia  ^^^[^"  ^"  ^^«  S^"*^'  ^^  opened  at  Little  Rock, 

is  called   off  after  the   striking  street-car  em-  ^^*^- 
ployees  refuse  concessions  offered;  30,000  union        April  7. — Glenn  H.  Curtiss.  at  Memphis,  es- 

men  return  to  work Through  the  award  of  tablishes  a  new  aeroplane  starting  record,  rising 

a  federal  arbitration  board,  appointed  under  the  from  the  ground  in  five  and  four-fifths  seconds. 
Erdman    act.    members    of    the    Switchmen's        April  8.— Daniel  Kinet,  a  Belgian,  carries  a 

Union  of  North  America  obtain  an  increase  in  passenger  in  his  aeroplane  for  two  hours  and 

^^8^^s-  twenty  minutes,  a  new  world's   record The 

March  23.— President  Taft  returns  to  Wash-  ^^^w  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  authorizes 

ington  after  a   six-days  absence Stockhold-  $60,000,000  for  subways. 

ers  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company  vote  to        April    10.— The    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 

increase  the  capital  stock  fivefold.  mission    holds    that    upper   berths    in    Pullman 

March   24. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  and   his  ^^rs  should  cost  less. than  lower  berths, 
family  arrive  at  Cairo..  ..Through  the  efforts       April    11.— Gifford    Pinchot.    formerly   Chief 
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Forester  of  the  Unitea  States,  confers  with  ex-  72.... Levi    Candec    Weif,    J)resident    of    the 

President  Roosevelt  at  Porto  Maurizio,  Italy.  Adams  Express  Company,  68. 

April  12.— The  oflFer  of  the  New  York  Cen-  March  29.— Ex-Judge  John  Swartout  Barka- 

tral  Railroad  to  submit  the  demands  of  train-    low,  of   New  Jersey.  75 Thomas   Lafayette 

men   and   conductors   to   a   special   arbitration  Rosscr,  a  Confederate  veteran  and  a  brigadier- 
board  is  accepted The  Fairbanks  expedition  general    of    volunteers    during    the    war    with 

announces  that  on  April  3  it  reached  the  sum-  Spain,  7^. 

mit  of  m.  McKinley  and  that  no  trace  was  ^arch  jo.-Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founder 

found  of  Dr.  Cooks  alleged  ascent.  ^^^  director  of  the  People's  Institute  of  New 

April  13.-— Governor  Patterson,  of  Tennessee,    York,  56 Prof.  George  L.  Vose,  well  known 

pardons  Duncan  B.  Cooper,  convicted  of  slay-  in  New  England  as  a  civil  engineer  and  edu- 

ing  ex- United  States  Senator  Carmack  in  1908;    cator,    56 Myra    Kelly    (Mrs.    Allan    Mac- 

the  State  Supreme  Court  had  just  affirmed  the  naughton),  author  of  stories  about  school  chil- 

conviction.'  dren  in  the  New  York  slums Brig -Gen.  John 

April   14.— The  committee  of  street-car  em-    Luke  Tiernon,    U.    S.    A.,    retired,   69 Jean 

ployees  in   Philadelphia  accepts  the  terms  of-  Moreas,  a  French  newspaper  editor  and  poet.  54. 

fered  by  the  traction  company.... The  United  March     31.— S.     Ward     Loper.    curator    of 

States  Steel  Corporation  announces  an  increase  Wesleyan  University  Museum,  75.... Henry  H. 

in  pay  for  225,000  men,  amounting  to  $9,000,000  Porter,  a  prominent  Western  railroad  man.  57. 

cZV^'rVJ^AlllZfi^^^^^^             '"  ^'''*''  ^^"'^  April  i.-«obert  W.  Patterson,  editor  of  the 

cause  great  damage  to  property  ^-^^^^  Tribune,  59-  • .  .Borden  Parker  Bowne. 

April    15.— Emperor   Francis- Joseph    receives  professor  of  philosophy  at  Boston   University. 

ex-President    Roosevelt   at    Vienna.... A   lock-  63.... Dr.  J.  P.  C  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  an 

out  m  the  building  trades  in  Germany  affects  authority  on  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  65. 

nearly   200,000   men A   cyclone    strikes    the  a..,:i  ^     xr^ /-^««^«o^«,««  \\/o,^««  rk  A..r./^i/i 

aviation    field    at    Mourmelon.    France,    killing  /&'J^  ^"t  fjS?^^^       l"   w^^ 

iUre^  workmen   and   wrerkinj?   nine   aemnlanef  ^^    Rhode    Island,    70. ...  Ex- Justice    Edgar    L. 

three  workmen  and  wrecking  nine  aeroplanes  Fursman.  of   the   New   York    Supreme   Court. 

April     i6.--Lord     Kitchener.     British     Field  71. .  ..Thomas  B.  Jeffery.  inventor  of  the  pneu 

Marshal,  visits  the  Military  Academy  at  West  matic  tire  65. 

^^*"*-         ,  April     '3.--Brig.-Gen.     Elias     Van     Arsdale 

April  17.— The  Lackawanna  Railroad  informs    Andruss,    U.S.A..    retired,    71 Rev.   Thomas 

its  trainmen  that  it  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  Law,  a  prominent  Methodist  minister  of  Great 

the  New  York  Central  arbitrators A  fire  at    Britain,  56 Catherine  Helen  Spence.  of  Aus- 

Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  destroys  municipal  and  county  tralia,  lecturer  and  writer  on  electoral  reform, 

buildings   and   the   Congregational   Church..   .  ^    j,    4._George    H.    Williams,    ex-United 

The    German    balloon    DWi/^^r/i    is    struck    by  .g^^^^^    g^^^^^^    3„^    Attorney-General    during 

l!fse  "har"hves  ^'^"^     *         ""^^"^                '^^'^  President  Grant's   second  term,  87. 

A      1    o     Tu     A^i     ^-    'T             A  1-         1^-  April  5.— Dr.  Charles  O.  Day.  formerly  presi- 

April  i8.-The  AtlanUc  Transport  liner  Mm-  dent  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

nehaha  runs  aground  off  the  Scilly  Islands;  the  *      1  ^     r*        ^%            tt          c-h 

sixty-six  passengers  are  landed  in  safety.  ^P"'  .0— Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Sill,  a  promi- 
nent Episcopal  minister  of  New  York>  72. 

,    (OBITUARY  April   8.— Thomas    F.    Walsh,   the   Colorado 

TUTn^^u    ^»r»     T7^i;^    T/^.,..«o/«i,^«     ♦!,.*    T^^^^^u  mine    owner,    59.... Dr.    Andrew    Heermance 

iou'Jnat  f^l^.il^C^''''''   ""'    '^""'  S-;^^'  ^^^  -"■^--"  N-7-^,  P^^-'-'  73^ 

March  2i.-Rev.  Theodore  Bourne,  founder  ,ui^P/.*L '^^7^' J 

of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  in  ^^^  Hanover  National  Bank  of  New  York  70. 

New  York,  88.... George  C.   Lee,   the  Boston  April    11.— Sir   Thomas   Selby   Tancred,   the 

banker,    80. ..  .Creston    Clarke,    a    well-known  English  mining  and  railway  engineer,  70. 

actor  and  dramatist,  44.  April     12. — William     Graham     Sumner,     for 

March    23.— Rear- Admiral    James    Entwistle,  many  years   professor   of   political   and    social 

USN     retired    73  science   at   Yale   University,   69 Sir   Robert 

March    24.-Galen    Gark,    for    many    years  ^^f^"' ^^^  ^"«.^^'^„^f,^!*'^**^»!,^73^    ^    ,     , 

guardian    of   the   Yosemite  Valley.   96... Vis-  April    13.— Sir   William   Quiller   Orchardson, 

count    Marie    Eugene    de    Vogue,    author    and  the  well-known  painter,  75...  Julius  Bluthner, 

member  of  the  French  Academy.  62.  the  German  piano  manufacturer,  86. 

March  26.-Prof.  J.  Rayner  Edmands.  of  the  ,    April  i6.--Ignacio  Mariscal,  for  thirty  years 

Harvard  Observatory,  60.  "^?^  ^^  ^"^  Mexican  department  of  foreign  af- 

March   27. — Alexander  Agassiz,  the  scientist  *  *  .,          i-M.     ,      t%       <              t      .        <•    . 

and  mining  engineer,  75-  • .  .Dudley  Evans,  pres-  ,, ^P"'  i^—Charles  Donohue,  ex- Justice  of  the 

ident   of   the   Wells-Fargo    Express   Company,  New  York  Supreme  Court,  86.... A.  J.  Halford, 

72.... David  D.  Wood,  the  blind  composer  and  editor  of  the  Congressional  Directory,  49. 

organist,   72 Brig.-Gen.   Hamilton   S.    Haw-  April  18. — Dr.  Bigelow  T.  Sanborn,  an  expert 

kins,  U.S.A..  retired,  74 W.  P.  Roberts,  the    on  diseases  of  the  brain,  71 Charles  J.  Os- 

youngest  brigadier-general  of  the  Confederate  born,  for  half  a  century  correspondent  of  the 

army,  69.  Associated  Press  at  St.  Louis,  84. 

March    28. — David   Josiah    Brewer,   associate  April  20. — Major-Gen.  Samuel  Gibbs  French, 

justice  of  the   United    States   Supreme  Court,  of  the  Confederate  army,  92 


•■TALK    ABOUT    BEING    PRESIDENTI- 
Frum  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 


Colonel  Roosevell's  progress  through  Euro- 
pean counlries,  after  emerging  from  the  African 
wiidcrness,  rapidlv  developed  into  a  rem.trkable 
Iriuniphal  tour.  Everywhere  the  American  ex- 
Pre'iitlciit  received  the  niost  enthusiastic  greet- 
ings from  sovereigns  as  well  as  frotn  the  peo- 
ple. Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  interested  tn 
the  article  on  "  The  Home-coming  of  Roosevelt  " 
(page  SSsJ.by  Mr.  Waller  Wellman.  who  went 
to  meet  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Africa,  and  has 
since  accompanied  bitn  on  his  travels. 


oumpany." 
M   ISyraruH 
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MR.   TAFT   SHOULD   KNOW   THAT   IT^S   DANGEROUS   TO   WAVE   A   RED   FLAG   IN   FRO?in' 
OF   A   BULL 


From    the    Plain    Dealer     (ClenUand)  From  the  I.«Hler  {Crevpland) 
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BROTHER  teuuy'll  cit  himI 
I'mrHOT   (to  T»(t.  l«-(ore   kaTlni;  (or   Kurop<>) 
■■  I'm  a-Boln'  ter  tsU  roj  bis  hrothor  on  jfou." 
From     thf    Shh     (Baltlmon) 


tApropofi    ot   rpceDt    woman's    BulFrigp    mertlDga   In 

Waablngtoa) 
I  From   Ibe  Pras    (New  Tork) 

Few  Congressional  elections  in  recent  ^cars 
have  aroused  such  intense  interest  throughout 
the  country  as  the  special  district  elections  held 
last  month  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
Eugene  N.  Foss,  Democrat,  carried  one  of  the 
strongest  Republican  districts  of  Massachusetts 
against  his  Republican  opponent.  In  New 
York  also  there  was  a  Democratic  victory. 
George  W.  Aldridge,  Republican,  and  for  many 
years  the  boss  of  Slonroe  County, — another  Re- 
publican stronghold, — being  signally  defeated. 
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THE  REPUBUCAN  TUG  OF  WAR:  INSURGENTS  n.  THE  OLD  CUaRDi 

Will  Ibi?  Itppublican  elephant   bold   togerber? 

Prom  the  American   (Now-  York) 


The    Ibsuboent    BiSBER    (having    fln 

shed    with 

Spenker    Cannon)    t»    Senalor    A  Id  rich  : 

Til    trim 

From  the  Lcadrr  (Cleveland) 

5    SHOW   WHICH    WAV    THE    POLITICAL   V 

BLOWS 

From  (he  Bun   (Baltimore) 


TWO    CARTOONS  ON  THE   CHANGES   IN   THE   RULES   OF  THE   HOUSE 

RESPONSIBILITY    WITHOUT   POWKR  MR.    SPEAKER 

FrotQ    the    /Rtcr-Ureun    (Chicago)  From    the    H'urld    (New    YorkJ 


THE  MONTH'S  EfENTS  IN  CAkTOONS 


From   thp  iHlrr-Oemn    (Chlciico) 

Senator  Btveridge's  speech  at  the  Indiana 
State  Repubhcan  Convention  last  month,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  Payne-AIdrich  latiR,  at- 
tracted marked  attenlion  throughout  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  Senator's  manly  fight  for  re-election 
wdl  be  watched  with  much  interest. 


SEHATHl  nvElKl 


"bevebaces"  are  the  issues  ik  india 
From    tbe   Timt*atar    tdnclniiBtl) 


THE  Ah4ERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


From  the  Prtii   (New  York) 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  will,  no  doubt, jsoon  In  spite  of  the  dire  predictions  made  by  the 
get  a  Congressional  pass  for  admission  to  the  "bosses"  as  to  what  would  result  should  Gover- 
Sialehood  game  I  nor    Hughes'   plan    for  direct   nominations  be 

adopted  by  the  New  York  Stale  Legislature,  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  real  leaders  of 
all  parties  that  the  people  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  direct  participation  in  the 
choice  of  candidates  for  office.  For  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  whole  movement  for  direct 
nominations  throughout  the  country,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  New  York  plan,  see  page 
597  of  this  Review. 


di-ntng   b;    Mr.    Folk,    wllb    Ur. 


rVpropoi  of  eontumrlatod   rbanges   In   OnngrFaii)  Bryan  bb  the  Inlerealed  neighbor!} 

Prom  (be  Amtrican   (New  York)  From   the  Journal   (Hlnneapolta) 


THE  MONTH'S  EVENTS  M  CARTOONS 


This  page  of  cartnons  h  devoled  entirely  to 
politcial  "  graft," — also  political  renovation.  The 
guilty  Pittsburg  councilmen  have  been  lining  up 
to  confess  their  guilt  and  receive  an  immunity 
bath,  while  in  New  York  Governor  Hughes  has 
vigorously  demanded  a  thorough,  complete, 
and  impartial  investigation  into  legislative  cor- 
ruption. 


fiOVERNOR  Ht'CllES,  AS  THE 
DOBTER,"  IN  ACTl 
From    Ibe    ll'orlil    i 


e  Preat    [Sew  York 
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From  the  Neie   York  Call   (SociallBt 


"ain't  they  coie? 
Vrota  tbe  Plain  Sealer  (Cleveland) 


From  the   Plonrc 


THE  HOME-COMING  OF  ROOSEVELT 

BY  WALTER  WELLMAN 

[Mr.  Wellman's  article,  which  follows  herewith,  derives  its  chief  interest  and  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ablest  of  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, who  went  from  Washington  to  join  the  Roosevelt  party  in  Egypt,  and  who  has, 
therefore,  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  day  to  day.  Further  than  that,  Mr. 
Wellman's  intimate  acquaintance  with  American  and  European  affairs  gives  a  background  to 
his  picture  of  America's  distinguished  citizen  as  he  emerges  from  his  year  in  Africa  and 
faces  homeward  amidst  the  plaudits  of  European  peoples.  The  political  expressions  in  this 
article  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Wellman's  alone,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to  regard  them  as 
having  been  inspired. — The  Editor.] 

\\r  ITHOUT  doubt  the  most  talked-about  place  vie  with  one  another  in  honoring  Roosc- 
man  in  the  world  these  days  is  for-  velt,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  are  alive  to 
mer  President  Roosevelt.  Not  in  office,  not  his  personality  and  his  fame  and  delight  to 
in  action,  a  simple  traveler  abroad,  his  name  give  him  the  homage  of  their  acclaim.  Crowds 
is  on  every  tongue,  in  every  newspaper  of  the  in  the  streets,  at  railway  stations,  on  quays, 
world.  His  tour  of  Africa  and  Europe  prior  in  theaters,  wherever  he  appears,  in  Egypt, 
to  his  return  to  his  own  country  in  June  is  Italy,  France,  Austria  (I  write  as  the  tour 
everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re-  is  in  progress),  testify  to  the  fact  that  this 
markable  episodes  of  recent  times.  It  is,  of  American,  in  some  way  or  other,  has  man- 
course,  looked  at  from  many  angles.  Diffi-  aged  to  impress  himself  upon  the  conscious- 
cult,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  describe  the  ness  of  peoples  who  are  generally  quite  in- 
various  emotions  with  which  it  is  viewed  in  diflFcrent  to  all  that  goes  on  within  or  comes 
many  countries  and  many  circles.  In  Amer-  from  out  the  great  Western  republic.  Even 
ica,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports  which  come  those  who  must  be  regarded  as  woefully  ig- 
to  us  through  both  public  and  private  chan-  norant  of  America,  its  affairs  and  personages, 
ncls,  the  expected  is  happening:  That  is,  his  seem  to  have  heard  of  Roosevelt,  to  know 
enemies  (and  he  is  blessed  with  his  fair  share  that  he  is  called  "  Teddy,"  and  to  be  fairly 
of  them)  aflFect  to  believe  that  his  tour  is  familiar  with  some  of  his  other  characteristics 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  preliminary  and  surroundings, 
campaign   for  another   term   in   the   White  .  *.^« ,,„,„..,  «^„..  .„«„,,.«.. 

u  XT'     I  '       1  11'  /L  A  MORE  THAN  ROYAL  TRIUMPH 

House.  His  friends  and  admirers  (who  ap- 
pear to  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  the  This  sketch  is  written  from  the  viewpoint 
American  people)  think  less  of  possible  ul-  of  one  who  for  several  weeks  has  been  Mr. 
terior  motives  and  more  of  the  extraordinary  Roosevelt's  traveling  companion  and  who 
honors  with  which  he  is  everywhere  being  is  his  friend  and  admirer  without  being  to- 
received,  and  regard  his  tour  as  a  fitting  se-  ward  him  a  confidant  or  a  hero- worshiper, 
quel  to  a  great  career  in  the  public  life  of  What  I  am  striving  to  do  is  to  give  some 
America  and  to  his  year  of  picturesque  though  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  received 
well-advertised  retirement  in  African  jungles,  and  regarded  in  the  countries  which  he 
One  conclusion  seems  to  be  almost  univer-  visits.  Wherever  we  go  we  of  the  entour- 
sally  accepted,  by  friend  and  foe  alike:  Mr.  age  of  the  former  President  see  marked  evi- 
Roosevelt  is  the  foremost  and  most  famous  dence  of  the  fact  that  he  occupied  a  place 
of  living  Americans.  If  this  were  not  real-  unique,  peculiar,  not  easy  to  understand  or 
izcd  before,  it  is  now.  His  trip  is  marked  define,  and  still  more  difficult  to  explain  as 
by  demonstrations  of  interest,  admiration,  and  to  its  causes,  in  the  world's  estimate, 
respect  surpassing  anything  of  the  sort  ever  We  are  even  prepared  to  believe  that 
before  known.  Certainly  no  such  honors  which  is  told  us  by  so  many  of  the  diplomat- 
were  ever  paid  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ists,  officials,  journalists,  officers,  and  other 
traveling  abroad.  General  Grant,  on  his  men  of  information  we  meet  and  converse 
memorable  tour  of  the  world,  with  a  high  with,  namely,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
military  and  civic  prestige  behind  him,  was  not  only  the  foremost  citizen  of  our  own 
everywhere  greeted  with  cordiality  by  official  country,  but  the  most  famous  of  living  men. 
personages.    Not  only  do  those  high  in  official  They  tell  us,  and  seemingly  with  candor  and 


I 
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truth,  that  not  the  King  of  England,  nor  raced  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  White  Nile 

the  Czar  of  Russia,  nor  the  Emperor  of  Ger-  from  Khartoum  to  win  the  satisfaction  of 

many,  nor  any  othfer  sovereign  or  parsonage  being  the  first  to  greet  him  on  his  emergence 

could    attract    half    the    attention    that    is  from  the  wilderness.     Nor  can  he  be  blamed 

showered   upon   this  private  citizen  of   the  if  he  received  these  men  of  the  press,  almost 

United   States.     Analysis  of  the  why  and  all    of    them    old    friends,    upon    his    own 

wherefore  I  leave  to  others;  my  mission  is  steamer  and  greeted  them  as  any  other  man 

simply  to  record  the  fact.     Here  in  Europe,  with  warm  blood  in  his  veins  would  have 

whence  I  write,  they  regard  him  as  not  a  done.    Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  be  held  respon- 

king,  but  something  more  than  king.     And  sible    for   the    fact    that    newspaper   owners 

a  number  of  keen  observers  have  spoken  to  were  willing  to  spend  large  sums  in  travel 

me  of  what  to  them  seems  the  significant  re-  expenses,   steamers,   and   cable   tolls   to   ger 

flex   of   this   extraordinary   circumstance, —  early  and  copious  tidings  of  him;  we  may 

that  the  people  of  Europe  are  fast  outgrow-  be  sure  the  newspapers  would  not  have  done 

ing  many  of  their  traditional  points  of  view,  this  if  public  interest  had  not  spurred  them 

their  lethargy  and  indifference,  and  becom-  on.     Nor  was  it  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fault  that 

ing  more  and  more  keen  as  to  personalities,  many  European  journals  sent  their  star  men 

as  to  character,  as  to  individual  rather  than  to  meet  him  and  write  about  him  all  the  way 

institutional  developments.     One  commenta-  from  Cairo  to  London.     When  we  arrived 

tor,   a   journalist   of   marked   ability,   said:  at  Naples  and  Rome  we  who  had  accom- 

"  At  heart  the  people  of  Europe  are  hero-  panied    the    former    President    from    Egypt 

worshipers,  just  like  you  Americans.     It  has  were  as  much  surprised  as  he  was  to  find 

been  a  long  time  since  they  had  a  Napoleon,  that  the  leading  newspapers  of  all  the  capi- 

a    Bismarck    or   a   Garibaldi.      Hence    the  tals    of    Europe    had    their    correspondents 

eagerness  and  warmth  with  which  they  greet  there;  and  these  correspondents  said  never 

your  Mr.  Roosevelt."  had  meeting  of  emperors  or  kings  attracted 

I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  of  the  impres-  so  much  attention  or  roused  such  widespread 

sion  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  triumphal  tour  interest  in  Europe. 

produces  upon  his  countrymen  who  are  in  The  truth  is,  as  is  known  to  all  of  us  who 
America.  But  such  is  the  impression  among  were  the*first  to  meet  and  talk  with  him  as 
the  foreigners  with  whom  he  comes  in  con-  he  came  out  of  the  jungle,  that  Mr.  Roosc- 
tact  or  wlio  see  him  at  a  distance.  As  for  velt  was  a  very  much  amazed  man  when  he 
the  Americans  sojourning  or  traveling  saw  these  indications  of  world-wide  interest 
abroad,  we  meet  many  of  them ;  and  they  go  in  himself.  He  had  schooled  his  mind  to  the 
far  and  wait  long  just  to  see  him  or  hear  belief  that  he  had  passed  from  the  stage,  had 
him,  and  to  a  man, — and  this  includes  the  had  his  day,  and  that  others  had  taken  his 
women,  for  I  think  a  large  majority  of  the  place  in  the  popular  attention.  It  is  doubt- 
swarms  of  Americans  we  meet  in  foreign  less  true  also  that  he  had  a  genuine  and 
lands  are  women, — they  are  proud  of  his  wholly  natural  curiosity  as  to  what  his  re- 
name and  fame  and  look  upon  the  homage  ception  would  be;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
given  him  as  belonging  in  some  little  part  to  to  say  that  he  was  equally  surprised  and  de- 
the  country  and  the  people  from  whom  he  lighted  to  find  that  he  was  still  an  object  of 
comes.  the  world's  interest.     To  say  this  is  to  say 

that   Mr.   Roosevelt   has   his   fair   share   of 
proper  human  vanity,  and  nothing  more. 


» 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  AND  INTEREST 


THE    GUEST   OF    KINGS    AND    EMPERORS 


With  many  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  critics  at 
home  it  is  a  favorite  theory  that  he  is  posing, 

that  he  is  deliberately  trying  to  attract  at-  Mr.   Roosevelt   invited   no  journalists  to 

tention,  that  he  contrives  with  cunning  the  come  and  meet  him ;  but  when  they  had  come 

situations  which  carry  his  name  so  far.    But  he  met  and  talked  with  them  as  frequently 

no  evidence  of  this  is  discerned  by  those  who  as  was  necessary  to  serve  their  purpose.     In 

travel   with   him   and   watch   him   hour  by  tact,  he  made  traveling  companions  of  them, 

hour.     It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  important  as  he  did  of  every  one  entitled  to  his  regard, 

newspapers  and  news-gathering  organizations  His  surprise  at  finding  so  many  journalists 

in  America  sent  special  correspondents  all  at   Khartoum,   and    farther   south,   and   all 

the  way  to  the  htart  of  Africa  tr  meet  him.  along  his  route,  was  the  greater  from  the 

It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  some  of  these  cor-  fact  that  the  day  of  his  emergence  and  the 

respondents   chartered   special    steamers  and  plan  to  meet  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  his  daugh- 
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tcr  at  Khartoum  about  March  1 5  had  as  far  knowledge  which  has  found  vent  in  the  ask- 
as  possible  been  kept  secret.  If  he  could  ing  of  myriads  of  questions,  and  in  his  re- 
have  had  his  way,  and  carried  out  his  orig-  markable  versatility,  his  familiarity  with  his- 
inal  intention,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  tory,  archeology,'  architecture,  politics,  and 
have  traveled  much  more  simply  than  he  persons, — from  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  lit- 
did, — ^as  an  ordinary  traveler  paying  his  way.  erature  to  his  acquaintance  ivith  the  antiqui- 
He  did  travel  as  simply  as  he  could  But  if  ties  of  Egypt  and  Rome.  This  versatility 
the  government  of  the  Soudan  insisted  upon  did  not  surprise  his  American  comrades,  who 
putting  at  his  disposition  a  special  steamer,  knew  of  his  marvelous  faculty  for  reading 
and  would  have  him  sleep  and  dine  in  the  photographically  and  retaining  in  the  mem- 
famous  palace  at  Khartoum,  where  Gordon  or>'  like  a  phonograph,  but  it  amazed  the 
fell,  and  would  provide  a  special  car  for  him  foreigners.  And  when  he  had  occasion  to 
on  the  railway  and  a  private  yacht  on  the  speak  at  universities,  schools,  banquets, 
Nile,  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  King  whether  he  spoke  without  or  with  prcpara- 
of  Italy  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  insisted  tion,  his  hearers,  whether  English,  Egyptian, 
upon  his  company  at  dinner,  at  drives,  at  Italian,  or  Austrian,  almost  to  a  man  looked 
luncheons,  and  if  municipalities  erected  tri-  upon  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  they 
umphal  arches  and  presented  him  the  free-  had  ever  heard.  Many  even  went  so  far  as 
dom  of  the  city,  what  could  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  say  that  after  hearing  him  they  could  well 
do.^  Certainly  none  of  this 'was  of  his  own  understand  how  and  why  he  had  become 
seeking;  and  while  he  might  have  been  more  such  a  great  man  in  his  own  country, — it 
content  to  go  his  way  as  a  private  individual,  was  his  matchless  eloquence.  When  told 
only  a  churl  refuses  well-meant  hospitality.  that  his  new  friends  had  put  him  in  the  peer- 
less  class   of   oratory.    Colonel    Roosevelt's 
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smile  was  eloquent  indeed. 

THE  CAIRO  INCIDENT 


Mr.  Roosevelt  travels  in  a  dual  role,  and 
has  sense  enough  to  perceive  it.  He  is  a 
private  citizen,  and  he  is  a  former  Presi-  In  one  of  his  addresses  in  Egypt  Mr. 
dent  of  the  United  States.  He  has  tried  Roosevelt  said  he  had  once  told  his  Methodist 
never  to  forget  that  he  is  both.  In  so  far  as  brethren  in  America  that  if  he  had  been  one 
possible  he  has  sought  to  divest  all  functions  of  them  he  should  have  asked  for  license  as 
of  official  character.  Invitations  he  has  ac-  lay  preacher.  Without  doubt  this  disclosed 
cepted,  but  in  his  role  as  a  private  individual,  one  of  the  many  bents  of  mind  of  this  re- 
For  example,  upon  the  menu  cards  at  the  markable  man.  If  he  had  not  been  a  pub- 
beautiful  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  licist  and  political  leader  he  might  well  have 
Soudan  Club  at  Khartoum,  by  his  wish  his  been  a  preacher.  He  does  love  to  preach, 
name  appeared  as  "  the  Honorable  the  On  this  tour  most  of  his  addresses  have  been 
Colonel  Roosevelt,"  not  as  former  President  characteristic  in  that  they  dealt  with  the  per- 
of  the  United  States.  And  everywhere,  by  fectly  obvious,  but  the  obvious  spoken  so  ear- 
common  consent,  including  his  own,  he  has  nestly  and  impressively  as  to  rouse  great 
been  spoken  to  and  of  as  "  Colonel  Roose-  warmth  of  sympathy  and  approval.  His  pen- 
velt,"  or  "the  Colonel."  He  has  lived  in  chant  for  preaching  stirred  up  almost  an  in- 
palaces  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  always  cident  in  Egypt.  Convinced  through  ample 
with  the  door  wide  open  to  his  friends.  He  observation  of  the  good  work  the  English 
has  traveled  in  private  cars,  but  always  tak-  were  doing  in  the  depths  of  Africa  and  in 
ing  his  meals  with  other  travelers  in  the  the  Soudan,  it  was  only  natural  for  him  to 
common  dining  coach,  though  his  own  car  start  preaching  to  the  natives  of  their  duty 
was  fitted  with  a  private  dining-room.  Cross-  of  loyalty  to  the  government.  This  was 
ing  the  Mediterranean  he  and  Mrs.  Roose-  quietly  resented  by  a  few  of  the  Egyptian 
velt  preferred  taking  their  meals  in  the  officers  in  the  Soudan.  But  it  was  not  till 
saloon,  at  the  captain's  table,  and  they  min-  he  made  his  address  at  the  university  in 
gled  with  the  other  passengers  daily.  Cairo   that   any    deep    feeling   was   stirred. 

Everywhere   he   has   insisted   upon   meet-  Aware  by  this  time  that  there  was  criticism 

ing  all  sorts  of  people  and  visiting  all  sorts  of  his  outspokenness,   as   is  like  him,    Mr. 

of  places,  and  from  the  white  Nile  to  the  Roosevelt  sought  to  modify  the  harshness  of 

Danube  men  have  been  surprised  at  his  geni-  his  language,  but  stood  manfully  to  his  guns 

ality,  his  good  fellowship,  his  humor,  his  en-  as  to  the  thought  itself.     He  believed   the 

crgy,  his  frankness,  his  curiosity  or  desire  tor  Egyptians  were  not  fit  for  self-government. 
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and  by  implication  told  them  so.    It  happens  propaganda  at  Rome,  not  in  good  faith,  not 

that  since  the  revolution  in  Turkey  a  con-  as  a  sincere  and  earnest  religious  work,  but 

siderable  nationalist  movement  has  sprung  up  solely  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  leader 

among  the  younger  Egyptians.    They  want  of  the  Roman  faith.     Mr.  Roosevelt  passes 

a  constitution.    They  ask  that  some  limit  be  no  judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 

set  to  the  duration  of  British  rule.     Having  opinion;  it  is  a  matter  with  which  he  has 

been  governed  by  aliens  for  about  3000  years,  nothing  to  do.  ^  But,  acquainted  with  the 

they  believe  the  time  has  come  when  Egypt  sensitiveness  of  the  Vatican,  he  was  deter- 

should  be   ruled  by  Egyptians.     And   they  mined  to  give  no  cause  for  offense.     He  had 

organized  demonstrations  and  made  speeches  declined  all  invitations  to  speak  to  or  visit 

in    resentment   of    Mr.    Roosevelt's   advice,  the  organization   whose  presence   in   Rome 

They  declared  it  came  with  poor  grace  for  had  stirred  up  so  much  bitterness.    And  he 

their  visitor,  who  had  fought  to  free  Cuba  had  no  intention  of  making  any  such  cngagc- 

of  alien  rule,  to  come  to  Egypt  and  advise  ment,  and  supposed  this  fact  was  well  known 

perpetual  submission  to  foreigners.  Inasmuch  to  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  and  other  ad- 

as  it  is  fairly  well  known  the  English  never  visers  of  the  Pope.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it 

intend  to  get  out  of  Egypt,  perhaps  the  local  was  only  imperfectly  known  to  them ;  and 

observers  are  right  in  predicting  that  at  some  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  they  granted 

day  not  far  distant  there  will  be  need  of  all  the  audience  sought  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  with 

the  firmness  and  perhaps  all  the  troops  Eng-  an  expression  which  to  them  voiced  a  hope 

land  can  command  to  keep  a  secure  footing,  but  which  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ear  sounded 

The  Roosevelt  episode  attracted  attention  like  a  stipulation,  or  condition, — to  wit,  that 

everywhere,  and  in  America  there  were  criti-  he   must    pledge   himself   not    to   visit    the 

cisms  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  Methodists.    Holding  that  his  self-respect  as 

violated  the  first  law  of  hospitality  by  touch-  an  individual  and  his  dignity  as  former  Pres- 

ing  upon  controversial  points  in  the  coun-  ident  of  the  republic  would  not  permit  him 

try  whose  guest  he  was.     It  is  certain  that  to  accept  a  courtesy  with  conditions  attached 

the  Egyptian  nationalists  took  this  view.   But  limiting  his  freedom  of  action  as  to  other 

the  fact  is  that  Mr.   Roosevelt  was  in  no  friends,  Mr.  Roosevelt  declined  to  accede, 

sense  the  guest  of  the  country.     He  stopped  If  there  had  been  at  hand  an  intermediary 

at  a  hotel,  paid  his  bill,  accepted  invitations  of  ordinary  diplomatic  accomplishments  this 

out  to  dinners  and  luncheons  and  teas  like  trivial    difference    of    interpretation    might 

any  traveler,  and  that  was  all.     Moreover,  easily    have   been    removed.      But   unfortu- 

he  was  a  private  citizen ;  and  he  held  that  if  nately,  so  far  as  this  episode  is  concerned, 

they  had  not  wished  him  to  speak  his  mind  the  American  Ambassador  at  Rome  is  not 

they  should   not  have  asked  him   to  speak  permitted   to   hold    any   relations   with    the 

to  them  at  all.  Vatican,   and   no   other  convenient   mutual 

friend  presented  himself  at  the  critical  junc- 

THE  AFFAIR  WITH  THE  VATICAN  ^^^^     Colonel  Roosevdt  was  sinccrely  sorry 

On  account  of  this  incident  at  Cairo  it  for  the  contretemps.  Despite  the  well-nigh 
became  axiomatic  among  the  corps  of  at-  universal  opinion  in  Rome,  shared  by  most 
tendant  newspaper  correspondents  that  Catholics,  that  his  attitude  had  been  correct 
wherever  "  the  Colonel "  went  there  was  and  blameless,  he  was  unwilling  to  even 
likely  to  be  something  doing.  It  so  proved,  seem  to  countenance  criticism  of  the  Vatican, 
At  Rome,  as  all  the  world  knows,  there  was  and  when  a  spokesman  more  or  less  author- 
the  misunderstanding  with  the  Vatican  au-  ized  attacked  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
thorities  as  to  the  audience  with  the  Pope,  name  of  the  Methodist  organization,  Mr. 
Now  that  it  is  all  over  it  will  do  no  harm  to  Roosevelt  rebuked  that  by  canceling  an  en- 
state  the  verdict  of  disinterested  and  well-  gagement  he  had  made  to  meet  American 
informed  men  living  at  Rome.  This  is  that  citizens  at  the  embassy,  it  having  been  un- 
the  misunderstanding  was  due  to  a  lack  of  derstood  that  most  of  the  Methodists  In 
diplomacy  on  both  sides.  If  there  had  been  Rome  intended  to  present  themselves  on  that 
a  mediator  of  average  skill  and  common  occasion.  All  the  way  from  Uganda  to  the 
sense  the  whole  trouble  could  have  been  Eternal  City  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
averted.  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  well  aware  preaching  religious  tolerance,  and  it  was  irri- 
of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Vatican.  He  tating  to  have  an  unpleasantness  of  this  sort 
knew  very  well  that  according  to  the  papal  linked  with  his  name,  notwithstanding  all  his 
view  the  Methodists  of  America  maintain  a  precautions  to  the  contrary.     It  is  known 
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that  the  Pope  is  also  chagrined  at  the  out-  home  for  some  months  and  had  the  oppor- 

come.    At  Rome  they  say  the  practical  les-  tunity  to  look  over  the  situation  for  himself, 
son  to  be  drawn  from  the  episode  is  that  the 
Vatican  should  equip  itself  with  a  diplomatic  ^vtvkh  political  activities 

department  capable  of  dealing  with  men  and        If  I  may  hazard  a  guess,  simply  from  com- 
affairs  of  our  day  in  a  truly  modern  spirit,   mon  knowledge  and  observation,  Mr.  Roose- 

NOT  THINKING  ABOUT  POLITICS  NOW  ^^^^j'^  inclination  is  strongly  toward  the  sec- 
ond or  these  courses,  toward  a  hne  of  action 

Many  of  the  foreigners  who  have  met  Mr.  which  will  keep  him  out  of  politics  so  far 

Roosevelt  cannot  understand  why  he  is  not  as  any  design  of  his  own  is  concerned.    The 

still  President  of  the  United  States.     Still  difficulty  is,  as  every  one  knows  who  knows 

less  can  they  understand  why  he  should  not  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  keeping  still  is  the  most 

be  a  seeker  for  the  Presidency  again.    They  arduous  assignment  in  the  world  for  him.  He 

look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  man  in  the  does  not  relish  the  idea  of  passing  his  days 

world,  and  think  it  strange  that  with  his  in  silence  and   inaction.     Where  there  are 

youth  and  energy  he  should  be  in  private  questions  to  be  discussed  and  reforms  to  be 

life.    This  is  a  subject  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  championed  he  loves  to  be  in  the  thick  of 

has  declined  to  discuss.    So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  fight.     While  his  present  inclination, — 

he  has  not  confided  his  thoughts  to  any  one;  we  cannot  say  decision, — appears  to  be  to  re- 

certainly  he  has  not  to  me,   and   anything  tire  like  Cincinnatus  to  his  plow,  discussing 

which  I  may  here  write  will  be  without  his  moral  questions  in  his  role  as  editorial  writer 

knowledge  and  without  the  slightest  respon-  for  the   Outlook  and  occasional  speaker  at 

sibility,  direct  or  indirect,  resting  upon  him.  some  non-political  gathering,   no  one  could 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  appealed  to  by  hun-  venture  a  prediction  as  to  what  he  will  ac- 
dreds  of  his  friends  in  America  to  give  some  tually  do.  He  may  intend  one  thing  and  by 
expression  as  to  his  future  plans.  His  mail  the  stress  of  circumstances  and  the  demands 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  most  of  of  his  own  nature  be  drawn  into  another  be- 
the  time  he  has  kept  two  stenographers  busy  fore  many  months  shall  have  passed, 
disposing  of  his  correspondence,  and  at  one  One  thing  seems  perfectly  clear:  This 
time  was  forced  to  announce  a  request  that  most  popular,  energetic,  masterful  man  is  a 
people  do  not  write  him  unnecessarily,  since  it  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future  poli- 
is  physically  impossible  to  answer  all  letters,  tics  df  the  United  States.  To  leave  him  out 
much  as  he  would  like  to  do  so.  His  friends  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  law  of  gravity, 
who  write  him  from  America,  giving  advice  He  has  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  home  af- 
as  to  what  he  should  or  should  not  do  in  fairs.  He  is  as  well  informed  to-day  of 
politics,  divide  into  two  classes:  One  believes  what  has  happened  during  his  absence  as 
the  Republican  party  is  now  in  more  or  less  most  men  who  have  remained  all  the  time 
distress;  that  it  has  fallen  upon  evil  times;  in  the  country.  Apparently  not  a  move  on 
that  the  one  man  who  could  help  it  escape  the  board  has  escaped  his  notice.  Those  who 
defeat  at  the  coming  fall  elections  is  Mr.  attempt  to  tell  him  news  undertake  a  profit- 
Roosevelt  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  as  a  party  man  less  task.  He  knows  it  all  already.  And  he 
to  come  to  the  rescue  and  do  all  in  his  power  is  w^chful  and  alert  to  an  extraordinary 
for  the  organization  which  made  him  Pre$i-  'degree  for  one  who  has  just  concluded  a 
dent.  The  other  holds  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  year  amassing  a  collection  of  13,000  natu- 
now  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  estimate  of  ral-history  specimens,  and  is  now  engaged 
the  American  people;  that  he  is  above  mere  upon  a  record-breaking  tour  of  Europe, 
party  politics  and  leadership;  that  he  belongs  ^^  ^  ^^^  presidency 
to  the  whole  country,  regardless  ot  parties; 

that  it  would  be  a  pain  and  disappointment  Again  writing  solely  as  an  observer,  and 
to  millions  of  Democrats  and  Independents  upon  my  own  responsibility,  simply  for  the 
who  admire  him  and  trust  him  if  he  were  to  purpose  of  giving  information  to  the  Ameri- 
attempt  to  pull  Republican  chestnuts  out  of  can  people,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  dispel  one  po- 
the  fire.  G)lonel  Roosevelt  has  not  intimated  litical  myth  which  long  has  been  current  in 
which  of  these  two  antagonistic  counsels  finds  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been  some- 
greater  favor  in  his  eyes.  He  answers  all  inr  what  assiduously  circulated  by  interested 
quiries  with  the  statement  that  he  is  not  persons  at  Washington.  This  myth  is  to  the 
thinking  about  politics  at  this  time,  and  does  eflFect  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  such  a  feel- 
not  intend  to  do  so  till  he  shall  have  been  at  ing    toward    the    present    occupant    of    the 
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^Vhitc  House  that  under  no  circumstances  For  this  interference,  this  dictatorship,  some 
whatever  would  he  permit  the  use  of  his  called  it,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  severely  critt- 
nante  as  a  rival  to  Mr.  Taft  for  the  next  cized.  There  were  reasons  why  he  did  it. 
Presidency.  While  the  relations  between  Those  reasons  no  longer  exist.  At  any  rate, 
President  Taft  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  are  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  no  intention  of  again 
not  as  cordial  and  intimate  as  they  once  were,  committing  what  many  deemed  an  error  of 
there  is  no  quarrel  between  them,  no  bitter-  zeal.  What  his  personal  opinions  of  Mr. 
ness.  But  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  were  to  as-  Taft  are  is  known  only  to  himself.  But  it 
sume  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stand  aside, —  is  unmistakable  that  he  feels  no  such  pride 
to  announce  his  determination  to  stand  aside,  of  authorship  as  would  lead  him  to  demand 
— in  order  that  Mr.  Taft  might  have  a  sec-  of  the  country  that  it  accept  a  second  edition, 
ond  term,  that  would  be  putting  Mr.  Roose-  If  the  country  wants  a  second  edition  it  will 
velt  in  politics.  It  would  be  a  use  of  his  in-  call  for  it.  The  question  as  to  who  is  to  be 
fluence  and  prestige  to  accomplish  a  certain  the  next  President  is  above  and  beyond  mere 
end  in  the  politics  of  his  country.  And  that  personal  considerations,  and  it  is  above  ma- 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  chine  organization  and  delegations  to  con- 
policy, — the  only  policy  he  has  at  present, —  ventions  controlled  through  government  pat- 
of  political  non-interference.  ronage.     Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  a  straw  to 

A  POLICV  OF  •■  N0N-INTBRF.1.BKCE  "  %'^    ^'^   J'"''   ""'■      "'"'''    ^'i'^ 
criticise  nor  defend  the  present  administra- 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  made  tion.    Whomsoever  the  people  want  for  their 

Mr.  Taft  President.     That  is  known  to  all  next  President  they  will  get,  and  it  is  not  ibr 

men,  excepting,  possibly,  Mr.  Taft  himself,  any  man  to  say  them  nay. 
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AN   INTERNATIONAL  MEDALLIC 
EXHIBITION 

BY  A.   PIATT  ANDREW 

(Director  of  the  Mint) 

npHE  international  exhibition  of  medals  The  exhibition  repeatedly  demonstrated 
^  recently  held  in  New  York  under  the  H'hat  in  America  might  be  easily  overlooked, 
auspices  of  the  American  Numismatic  So-  that  good  portraiture  is  not  confined  to  the 
ciety  and  which  came  to  a  close  on  April  I  larger  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp- 
was  epoch-marking  in  at  least  two  respects,  lure.  The  medals  of  Chaplain,  of  which 
As  an  exhibition  of  modern  medals  tt  was  there  were  no  less  than  forty  in  the  cxhibt- 
unique  in  its  variety  and 
completeness,  and  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  awakening 
of  American  appreciation 
in  a  field  of  art  hitherto 
neglected  it  was  equally 
significant.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  in  Europe 
the  opportunity  has  ever 
been  offered  to  sec  so  rep- 
resentative a  collection  of 
contemporary  m  e  d  a  1 1  i  c 
work  from  all  of  the  lead- 
ing countries,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  that  this 
essentially  artistic  exhibit 
of  medals  should  have  been 
arranged  in  America, 
where,  until  recently,  the 
interest  of  numismatists  has 
been  mainly  re  voted  to  a 
meaningless  collection  of 
coins  of  rare  date,  lettering 
or  design.  Doubtless  there 
will  still  be  collectors  ready 
to  pay  thousands  of  dollars 
for  an  ordinary  silver  dol- 
lar piece  bearing  the  date 
1804,  but  the  1910  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Nu- 
mismatic Society  points  the 
way  to  an  incomparably 
more  intelligent  field  of 
activity  for  the  numismatic 
collector.  The  two  thou- 
sand or  more  medals  here 
exhibited  were  interesting 
not  because  they  bore  a  cer- 
tain word  or  beading  or 
date,  but  because  they  were 
products  of  imaginative  ef- 
fort and  of  technical  skill. 


PORTBATT    OF    ALPHONSE    DE    WFITE.    BY    C.    DEVREESE 
(Tbe  designer  of  Ihla  medkl,  O.  Devrcese.  ■  BelsllD,  was  awarded  the 
trtle  ot  CummpmorallTe  Medalist  tor  1910  (or  bavins  r^ewnted  the  most 
rucceutQl  exblbit.  receiving  >  commlislcn   for   a   medal,   the   coa'   "' 

wblcb  Is  nol  to  eice*d  »3(»0) 
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PORTRATT    OF    MADAME    ROTY.    BY    LOUtS    O.    ROTY 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  MEDALLIC  EXHIBITION 


PORTRAtT   OF   MADAME   CLAUDE.    BY   J.   C.   CHAPLAIN 
(Tbe  portraits  ol  Chapliilii   (who  died  l»t  Tear)    hate  long 
b«eD  reeoRnlied  bs  among  the  most  wondprful  products  •>(  mod- 
ern medalUc  tri) 


portraiture  were  to  be  found  in 
the  exhibits  of  other  Frenchmen 
like  Roty,  the  sympathetic  por- 
trait of  whose  wife  is  here  repro- 
duced, and  of  Henri  Nofq,  and 
of  the  Belgian  Devreese,  who  re- 
ceived the  award  of  the  exhibi- 
tion and  whose  forceful  portrait 
of  Alphonse  de  Witte  accom- 
panies this  article,  and  of  the 
Austrians  Marschall  and 
Kautsch,  whose  vigorous  medal 
of  the  painter  Lcnbach  is  also  re- 
produced, and  of  the  English  en- 
graver Spicer-Simson,  and  ftf  our 
own  Victor  Brenner,  not  to  men- 
tion a  dozen  others.  Many  vis- 
itors who  had  not  followed  recent 
developments  in  the  medallic 
field  in  Europe  must  have  been 
surprised  at  the  range  of  subjects 
which  engravers  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  portray  upon  these  small 
disks  and  plaques  of  metal.  In 
the  present  exhibition  the  subjects 
ranged  from  bucolic  landscapes 
(Vernon),  glimpses  of  rocks  and 
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tion,  and  of  which  three  striking  examples, 
those  of  Madame  Claude,  the  Due  D'Au- 
male,  and  Charles  Gamier,  are  here  repro- 
duced, present  portraits  instinct  with  life, 
character,  and  individuality.  Numerous 
other  examples  of  subtle  modeling  and  good 
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sea  (Lenoir),  and  studies  of  clouds  (Such-  ITie  variety  of  technique  displayed  among 
arda)  to  purely  decorative  and  unrepresenta-  the  different  exhibitors  was  equally  worthy 
tional  designs.  They  included  also  many  of  note.  Some  of  the  medals  were  worked 
genre  pictures,  and  at  least  one  remark-  out  in  relief  so  low  and  with  outlines  so 
able  group  of  studies  of  domestic  and  obliterated  that  they  resembled  shaded  draw- 
wild    animals    in    varying   attitudes    of    ac-  ings  or  paintings  rather  than  modeled  work, 


■  THE    COMMUNICANTS,"    BY    HtEDERIC    VERNON 

tivity    and    repose    (Victor    Peter).     Many    as  in  the  Millet-like  medals  of  peasants  at 
of    the    best    French    medals    of    this    class   work  by  Ovide  Ycncesse;  while  others,  as  in 
are  executed  at  the  French  Mint,  although    the  dramatic  bronze  plaques  of   Roche  and 
designed  by  various  engravers,  and  they  arc    Castiglione,  were  in  such  bold  relief  that  they 
sold  there  to  the  general  public  at  the  nom-   were  hardly  to  be  told  from  sculptures, 
inal  cost  of  their  manufac- 
ture.    Notable  among  these 
is    Roty's    beautiful    elegiac 
medallion     in     memory     of 
President   Carnot  which, 
with    its    group    of    draped 
mourners     approaching     the 
Pantheon     in     solemn     and 
rhythmic  tread,  suggests 
mystery  and   grief  and   des- 
tiny with  something  of  the 
same  appeal    as    the    famous 
Adams  monument  by  Saint- 
Gaudens  in  Washington.  "HARVEST  TIME."  BY  CEORC  BOEMER 
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PORTRAIT    OF    F.    VON    LENBACH.    BY    HENRI    KAUTSCH 

Among  the  practitioners  of  this  minuscule  inates   them;   here   was   the   illustrator  pri- 

art  were  representatives  of  most  of  the  varied  marily  anxious  to  depict  his  story,  there  the 

and    contrasting   types    familiar    in    modern  designer  contemptuous  of  representation  and 

painting  and  sculpture.     Here  was  a  devotee  interested  only  in   line,  color,  and   rhythm; 

of  facts  and  scrupulous  portrayer  of  details,  here  was  a  poet,  there  a  symbolist,  yonder  a 

there  an  impressionist  who  dislikes  and  elim-  realist;   in   this   alcove  an   imitator  of   the 
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primitive,  on  the  next  wall  an  emulator  of  courage  technical  skill  in  this  important  field, 
the  classical  antique,  in  another  partition  a  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that  out 
follower  of  the  renascent  Italian.  It  is  diffi-:  of  this  awakening  interest  will  grow  a  de- 
cult,  in  fact,  to  think  of  any  phase  of  mod-  mand  that  the  medals  struck  to  commemo- 
em  art  which  was  not  represented  among  the  rate  events  and  achievements  in  our  history 
upwards  of  150  medalists  who  contributed  shall  be  better  conceived  and  better  executed 
to  the  New  York  exhibition.  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  that  our 
It  is  fortunate  that  at  last  America  is  coins,  of  which  so  many  millions  of  copies 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  medallic  are  made  which  are  handled  and  regarded 
art,  and  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that  at  by  so  many  millions  of  people,  and -of  which 
this  moment  an  intelligent,  catholic  and  gen-  so  many  examples  will  survive  centuries  after 
erous  organization  such  as  the  American  we  are  gone,  shall  more  worthily  express  our 
Numismatic  Society  is  at  hand  to  assist  in  artistic  development  and  better  typify  our 
the  development  of  appreciation  and  to  en-  national  ideals. 


A  LEADER  IN  THE  NEW  ART  OF 
NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A.  Radclyffe  Du^ore,  and  the  Revolution  of  the  Last  Twenty  Years  in 

Nature  Pictures 


o 


BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 

NE  day,  about  twelve  years  ago,  a  New  By  a  lucky  chance  this  publishing  house 
York  publisher  was  working  in  his  was  just  beginning  the  issue  of  an  elaborate 
office  when  the  boy  brought  in  word  that  American  natural  history;  so  the  man  and 
there  was  a  gentleman  outside  who  wished  the  opportunity  came  together  at  once.  The 
to  show  him  some  pictures.  Having  no  first  results  were  a  series  of  over  a  hundred 
understudy,  the  busy  publisher  resigned  him-  photographs  of  wild  flowers,  many  of  them 
self  with  a  groan  to  a  few  minutes  of  bore-  skillfully  colored  by  hand,  which  at  one 
dom,  which  he  resolved  to  make  very  brief  stroke  made  the  signature  of  "  A.  RadclyflFc 
indeed.  The  fresh-faced  young  Englishman  Dugmore  "  mean  a  new  kind  of  realism  in 
who  walked  in  opened  a  portfolio  and  laid  nature  pictures  to  many  thousands  of  read- 
before  him,  not  the  hopeless  drawings  he  ers;  and  there  followed  in  succeeding  years 
feared,  but  a  batch  of  photographs  which  similar  unparalleled  presentments  of  the 
made  him  sit  up  with  an  exclamation.  For  common  wild  animals,  of  live  fish  photo- 
here  were  glimpses  of  nature  in  her  most  in-  graphed  in  the  water  ( it  took  many  months 
timate  moods,  her  most  delightful  privacies,  at  Key  West  and  elsewhere  with  a  specially 
— stiff  skunk  cabbages  and  fuzzy-stemmed  designed  aquarium  and  infinite  ingenuity  to 
hepaticas  unfolding  in  the  spring  warmth;  accomplish  these),  and  of  trees,  with  mar- 
wonder-eyed  brown  mother- thrushes  on  the  velously  detailed  identifying  views  of  leaf, 
nest,  protecting  the  precious  eggs  in  the  face  flower,  bud,  and  fruit.  In  addition,  Mr. 
ot  the  intruding  camera;  spotted-breasted  Dugmore  wrote  and  illustrated  one  volume 
little  fledgling  blue-birds  in  their  inimitable  of  the  set,  "  Bird  Homes,"  and  published,  in 
poses;  earnest  warblers  and  sparrows  actual-  1902,  a  manual  of  the  new  art  which  he  had 
ly  thrusting  grasshoppers  into  the  clamorous  done  so  much  to  create,  "  Nature  and  the 
beaks  of  their  greedy  youngsters, — all  taken  Camera,"  which  is  still  a  little  classic  of  this 
with  an  artist's  sense  of  composition  and  now  widely  popular  art. 
lighting,  a  bom  nature  lover's  patient  faculty  Naturally  enough,  when  this  same  firm 
of  discovery,  and  a  technical  skill  in  the  started  an  outdoor  magazine  in  1901,  Mr. 
difficult  photographic  problems  involved  Dugmore  became  connected  with  it  as  chief 
which  set  an  entirely  new  standard  for  such  photographer,  and  for  over  seven  years  he 
work.  produced   a   volume   and   quality  of   work 
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which  only  the  evanescent  nature  of  a  month- 
ly magazine  prevented  from  causing  even 
more  of  a  sensation  than  it  did  create. 

For,  any  one  familiar  with  the  illustra- 
tions of  nature  up  to  189S,  say,  cannot  turn 
over  these  pages  without  realizing  that  this 
modest  young  artist  was  the  leader  in  a 
veritable  revolution.  There  had  been,  of 
course,  many 
earnest  natural- 
ist-artists who 
devoted  them- 
selves to  making 
exact  pictorial 
records  of  their 
observations;  and 
in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth 
century  our 
matchless  Audu- 
bon produced 
those  wonderful 
plates  of  birds 
and  animals 
which  still  stand 
as  the  high- water 
mark  of  effort  in 
this  direction. 
But  these  elabo- 
rate copper-plate 
facsimiles  were 
always  necessar- 
ily for  the  few 
on  account  of 
their  costliness, 
and  a  sight  of 
the  ordinary  na- 
ture books  of  our 
own  childhood 
shows  at  a  glance 

what  an  immense  MR.  DUGMORE  iN  PURSUIT 
advance    was  using  the 

made    when    the 

camera,  after  half  a  century's  neglect  of  the 
opportunity,  was  turned  upon  the  details  of 
the  world  about  us. 

In  his  magazine  work  Mr.  Dugmorc 
duplicated  the  experience  of  enthusiasts  like 
Muybridge,  whose  photographs  of  galloping 
horses  had  such  a  direct  influence  upon  the 
artists  (compare  Frederic  Remington's 
horses,  for  instance,  with  the  thousands  of 
"  extended "  animals  in  the  old  English 
prints,  otherwise  so  accurate).  I  have  had 
artists  tell  me  repeatedly  not  only  that  they 
have  found  a  mine  of  material  in  his  camera 
work,  but  that  their  eyes  had  been  educated 
all  over  again  to  see  postures  and  contours 


things  formerly  hidden  from 
them.  Even  the  best  draughtsmen  of  flying 
ducks  never  grasped  some  of  the  striking 
attitudes,  .the  incredible  changes  in  outline  of 
a  wild  duck  revealed  by  many  of  Dugmore's 
"  snapshots." 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  training 
which  produced  such  a  man  and  directed  the 
undoubted  genius 
which  he  has. 
His  father  was 
a  captain  in  the 
English  army, 
who  retired  and 
in  Ireland  de- 
voted himself  to 
the  sport  of 
which  he  was  as 
passionately  fond 
as  the  typical 
outdoor  English- 
man. When 
young  Arthur 
was  eight  years 
old  he  was  taken 
out  daily  on 
those  delightful 
excursions  which 
resulted  in 
"  mixed  bags"  of 
snipe,  ducks,  rab- 
bits, and  so  on. 
His  duty  was  to 
"  mark  down  " 
the  birds  not 
fired  at,  and  mis- 
takes were  im- 
pressed upon  him 
in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  c  o  r  - 
OF  A  BcnjRE  IN  AFBICA.  poreal  way. 
TELEPHOTO  Then,    when    he 

was  still  a  mere 
boy.  Captain  Dugmore  bought  a  sailing 
yacht  and  cruised  around  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, dipping  into  wild  boar  hunting  in 
one  place,  into  quail  shooting  in  Asia 
Minor, — sometimes  giving  the  boys  brief 
schooling  at  some  port,  more  often  edu- 
cating this  son  in  the  complete  art  and 
science  of  sportsmanship.  For  instance, 
the  elaborate  arsenal  of  guns  was  Arthur's 
responsibility  at  sea,  and  if  any  one  of  the 
fifty  showed  a  speck  of  rust,  a  reminder  with 
a  ramrod  followed  like  effect  upon  cause. 
It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  boy  got  sonae  of 
the  self-reliance,  the  adaptability,  the  readi- 
ness to  meet  any  emergency,  and  the  miscel- 
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laiieous  fund  of  useful  every-day  knowledge  Dimock  has  pictured  the  egrets  and  othet 
which  are  so  marked  in  his  later  career.  herons    of    Florida    wilds;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

After  his  father's  death  an  art  instinct  Wallihan  have  recorded  the  mountain  lion 
led  young  Dugmore  to  the  study  of  painting,  and  deer  and  antelope  of  the  Southwest ; 
and  he  came  to  America  armed  with  his  Carlin  has  secured  a  remarkable  collection 
brushes  and  the  garnerings  of  his  actively  ad-  of  the  animals  of  the  Montana  mountains; 
venturous  boyhood.  In  spite  of  some  wind-  Richard  Kearton,  in  England,  has  matched 
falls  (especially  the  sale  of  some  paintings  work  done  anywhere;  and  literally  hundjeds 
made  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  oi  less  famous  photographers  have  prl^^  up  a 
studied  and  collected  natural  history  spec!-  vast  collection  of  birds,  animals,  tree's,  flow- 
mens),  he  met  with  the  usual  experience  of  ers,  and  insects,  which,  reproduced  cheaply 
the  unknown  j-oung  artist  in  this  country,  in  half-tone,  have  given  the  reading  public  a 
and  his  experiments  in  using  the  camera  were  new  insight  into  nature's  most  secret  places. 
hardly  more  successful  until  he  fell  upon  the  One  can  sit  in  a  city  room  to-day  and  see 
opportunity  narrated  above.  the  birds  and  animals  in  their  daily  wild  life. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  many  other  the  flowers  unfolding,  in  a  manner  which 
enthusiastic  photographers  have  done  nota-  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  a  short 
ble  work  of  the  same  sort:  Frank  M.  Chap-    twenty  years  back. 

man  has  recorded  in  pictures  the  most  inter-  Of  course,  too,  the  marvelous  advance  in 
csting  flamingo  and  pelican  colonies  of  processes  of  cheap  reproduction  of  photo- 
Florida;  Herbert  K.  Job,  with  admirable  graphs  has  been  a  large  factor  in  making 
patience  and  skill,  has  shown  us  the  wild  pictures  universal.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
ducks  and  grebes  nesting  in  the  Dakota  practically  all  the  pictures  one  saw  in  books 
sloughs,  the  strange  puffins  and  hordes  of  and  magazines  were  printed  from  w^iden 
gulls  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  other  blocks,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  ofahe 
sea-fowl  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Sable;  expensive  (and  generally  bad!)  steel  en grav- 
FinJey  and  Bohlman  have  enabled  us  to  ings.  It  took  weeks,  sometimes  months,  to 
watch  the  whole  life  history  of  the  great  cut  on  wood  one  of  the  elaborate  full-page  re- 
golden  eagle  and  the  vulture,  besides  many  productions  of  paintings  such  as  formed  the 
other   birds  of   the   Far   West;  Julian   A.    chief  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  leading  maga- 
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ly  exact,  of  events  whidi 
happened  the  afternoon 
before.  It  is  almost  true 
that  the  half-tone  picture 
in  color  or  black  and 
white  is  more  important 
than  the  text  in  the  Amer- 
ican magazines,  which  cir- 
culate many  millions  of 
copies  a  month.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  has  been 
some  artistic  loss  in  this 
universalizing  process;  the 
fine  old  velvety  blacks  of 
the  best  wood-cuts  exist  no 
longer  in  our  books  and 
magazines;  nor  can  they 
until  some  inventive  ge- 
nius gives  us  a  half-tone 
process  that  dispenses  with 
the  ruled  screen, — a  prob- 
lem on  which  many  people 
are  working  and  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  which 
is  constantly  rumored. 

It  is  only  fair  to  put  on 
record  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dugmore  has  been  clearly 
the  leader  in  this  whole 
great  movement,  whose 
educational  influence  is 
just  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized; and,  without  mak- 
ing comparisons,  I  think  it 
will  be  clear  to  any  im- 
partial observer  that  the 
aggregate  of  his  work  can- 
not be  approached  by -that 
of  any  other  natural  pho-" 
tographer.  In  ten  years 
he  produced  perhaps  five 
...e—K-—  -  — ■         -  jQ    jgi^     thousand    nega- 

tives of  this  sort,  and 
zincs,  and  they  frequently  cost  hundreds  of  while  the  great  mass  have  never  been 
dollars.  To-day  a  good  half-tone  (an  etch-  published,  those  which  are  in  public  cvi- 
ing  photographed  through  a  finely  ruled  dence  are  a  constant  succession  of  surprises, 
screen  on  a  copper  plate,  with  the  blank  You  will  find  a  mallard  drake  caught 
spaces  eaten  out  by  acid  so  as  to  leave  in  mid-air  so  clearly  that  it  seems  as 
the  picture  in  relief)  can  be  made  in  a  few  if  you  could  count  his  wing- feathers,  while 
hours  at  an  average  of  one-twentieth  the  cost  the  tremendous  swiftness  of  his  upward 
of  a  wood-cut.  Even  the  carefully  re-en-  spring  is  shown  by  the  still  visible  hollow  in 
graved  half-tone  is  infinitely  more  practica-  the  water  from  which  he  rose.  It  doesn't 
ble  than  the  old  process.  The  result  is  surprise  one  after  seeing  that  picture  to  know 
blazoned  large  in  every  American  home;  that  the  artist  has  about  given  up  the  gun, 
such  a  thing  as  an  unillustrated  magazine  finding  the  camera-shooting  more  difficult 
hardly  exists  to-day,  and  many  of  the  great  and  exciting.  You  will  see  a  bunch  of  wild 
daily  newspapers  put  before  us  at  breakfast  geese  caught  exactly  overhead  as  the  pho- 
admirable  halt-tone  pictures,  photographical-   tographer  fell  over  on  his  back  to  "swing 
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onto    them"     with    his    camera,     with     an  ajjain ;  and  then  if  you  realize  that  with  all 

exposure   of    less    than    a    thousandth    of    a  the  expertness  in  the  world  you  must  make 

second.     There  are  herds  of  caribou  on  the  a  hundred  such  exposures  to  get  half  a  dozen 

Newfoundland  barrens  in  the  purple  sunset,  real  "show"  pictures,  and  that  the  develop- 

making  pictures  which  would  drive  a  painter  ment  of  these  and  getting  them  home  safe  is 

wild,  and  a  drinking  moose  caught  at  a  dis-  a  maddeningly  difficult  operation  in  itself, — 

tance  of  lo  feet.  why,  then,  you  may  begin  to  realize  the  mean- 

■  Most  spectacular  of  all   are   the  salmon-  ing   of  the    photographs  so    lavishly  spread 

fishing  scenes,  with  a  large,  clear  image  of  abroad  for  your  entertainment, 
the  silver  fish  3  feet  in  the  air,  in  all  sorts        Of  course  such  work  calls  for  an  extraordi- 

of   incredible    attitudes,   with   the   pool,    the  nary  combination  of  mechanical  and  artistic 

salmon,  the  line,  the  rod,  and  the  fishermao  skill;  but  many  men  who  have  this  have  not 

all   in   the  picture.     And  if  you  know  the  equaled    Mr.    Dugmore's  achievements    be- 

difliculties    of    carrying    glass    plates    and    a  cause  of  the  lack  of  a  certain  sporting  en- 

cnmera  outfit  into  Newfoundland  wilds,  the  thusiasm.      One  must  have  in   addition   all 

maddening  pest  of  the  attacking  black  tlies,  the  qualities  and  experience  that  go  to  make 

the  interminable  watts  when  the  salmon  will  a  successful  fisherman  or  hunter  or  naiural- 

not  rise,  the  jlim  chance  of  having  the  neces-  isi,  and  it  is  just  that  last  turn  of  the  screvr 

sary  sunlight  when  a  lively  fish  does  take  the  to  tense  nerves  given  by  this  indomitable  ab- 

fiy,  the  problem  of  getting  out  into  the  water  sorption  which  makes  the  difference  between 

with  the  camera  In  the  right  spot  at  the  right  success  and  failure.     I  have  seen  Dugmore 

instant,    the    lightning-like    adjustments    re-  seat  himself  on  a  rock  beneath  a  torrential 

quired  when  the  frenzied  salmon  hurls  him-  waterfall,   devoured   by  black  flies,  waiting 

self  aloft  in  an  unexpected  spot, — and  one  for  half  an  hour  to  get  a  chance  through  the 

must  decide  the  distance,  and  aim,  and  focus,  "  smother  "  at  a  salmon  as  he  launched  him- 

and  work  the  shutter  before  he  hits  the  water  self  vainly  upward   at  the  30-fnnt  wall   of 
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water, — and  a  more  nerve-racking  job  would        Eighteen  months  ago  Mr,  Dugmorc  got 
be  hard  to  imagine.  the  chance  of  which  he  had  been  dreaming 
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( I'hotographpa   in  an  aqiiorliim.     One  ciC  (li«  flrst. — aud  li«i(.--pli'turM   over    made   of   a    live.    unJaJpred 

fish  In  I  he  water) 

for  years,  and  from  November,  1908,  to  June  resulted  in  any  killing  whatsoever.  This  rc- 
of  last  year  he  traveled  through  the  sports-  solve  caused  some  rather  tense  situations:  on 
man's  happy  hunting-ground  of  British  East  one  occasion  a  charging  rhinoceros  refused  to 
Africa,  using  his  acquired  skill  upon  the  big  turn,  in  spite  of  receiving  various  loads  of 
game  of  that  region.  The  fruits  of  this  trip  shot  and  revolver  balls  all  the  way  from  sixty 
are  an  elaborate  new  volume,  "  Camera  Ad-  yards'  distance  down  to  less  than  fifteen 
ventures  in  the  African  Wilds,"  where  again  yards, — when  his  portrait  was  secured.  And 
he  has  clearly  surpassed  all  his  competitors,  had  it  not  been  for  the  big  Masai  guide,  who 
The  famous  pictures  secured  by  Schillings,  drove  a  spear  into  the  animal,  the  adventur- 
with  his  vast  outfit,  seem  poor  and  thin  be-  ous  photographer  would  probably  never  have 
side  these  really  epoch-making  views  of  lions  had  a  chance  to  show  his  record-making  pic- 
coming  to  their  own  kill  at  night,  of  charg-  turc.  At  another  time,  after  a  long  stalk  of 
ing  rhinoceros  photographed  head-on  at  a  a  lion,  he  found  that  two  other  lioni.were 
distance  of  14  yards,  and  of  all  the  other  stalking  him!  And  in  a  single  ni^htv  shel- 
forms  of  wild  life  with  which  this  country  tCred  only  by  a  little  structur«  of  Jliom 
still  swarms.  The  nerve  and  coolness  ex-  bushes,  he  made  flashlight  photographs  of 
hibited  in  securing  these  portraits  of  danger-  twelve  lions  coming  to  feed  a  few  yards 
oils  beasts  and  the  immense  technical  skill  away.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
displayed  give  real  fascination  to  the  book;  London  at  once  recognized  the  achievement 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  photographs  and  by  making  Mr.  Dugmore  a  F.R.G.S. 
the  artist's  lectures  with  lantern,  slides  have  This  is  his  most  ambitious  work  to  date, 
created  a  veritable  sensation  among  scientists,  but  he  is  already  thinking  of  new  worlds  to 
sportsmen,  and  the  public  in  general.  As  he  conquer,  planning  a  trip  to  India  and  a  rc- 
remarks,  he  went  with  the  idea  of  shooting  turn  to  other  sections  of  Africa.  So  we  may 
nothing,  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  cases  expect  further  accomplishment  in  a  career 
(where  the  choice  was  between  his  own  life  which  has  already  been  notable  in  a  new  field 
or  that  of  a  lion  or  rhinoceros)  that  his  trip  of  endeavor  for  a  man  still  under  forty. 
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yV  FULL  century  has  now  elapsed  since  the  delegates  from  the  twenty-one  independent 
republics  of  Latin- America  began  that  nations  of  the  American  hemisphere  to  the 
series  of  revolutions  which  resulted  in  the  fourth  Pan-American  Conference.  Many 
overthrow  of  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New  able  statesmen  and  diplomats  will  participate 
World.  Beginning  in  the  year  i8io,  the  in  this  conference.  The  United  States  will 
fires  of  revolt  soon  spKad  from  Argentina  be  fittingly  represented  by  men  of  not  only 
to  Mexico,  until  within  less  than  a  decade  a  national  but  international  reputation.  Thus 
whole  chain  of  new  nations  had  been  born,  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of  nation- 
extending  from  near  the  Antarctic  Circle  hood  finds  a  noble  spirit  of  international  and 
northward  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  intercontinental  fraternity  animating  the  na- 
States.  tions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Pan- 
This  year,  again  beginning  with  Argen-  American  idea,  for  so  many  yeare  merely  a 
tina  and  continuing  northward  to  Mexico,  dim  abstraaion,  has  at  last  acquired  a  vital 
the  Latin- American  republics  are  celebrating  meaning  to  all  who  In  the  continental  sense 
the  first  century  of  their  existence  as  ihde-  bear  the  name  American.  Four  years  ago, 
pendent  nations.  All  of  Pan-America,  when  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
whether  the  tongue  be  Spanish,  Portuguese,  made  his  memorable  tour  of  Latin -America, 
or  English,  joins  in  the  celebration.  he  found  a  surprising  unanimity  in  the  mat- 
In  her  splendid  modern  capital  Buenos  ter  of  the  Pan-American  ideal  and  an  in- 
Aires,  the  second  largest  Latin  city  of  the  creasing  cordiality  in  the  relations  of  the  peo- 
world,  Argentina  wilt  inaugurate  during  the  pies  of  South  and  Central  America.  The 
present  month  an  extensive  exposition,  show-  influences  of  education  and  commerce  are 
ing  on  a  grand  scale  the  progress  of  a  con-  drawing  together  all  these  peoples.  Even 
tincnt  for  a  century  in  transportation  and  as  we  write  these  vrords,  Chile  and  Argen- 
the  other  industrial  arts.  Later,  Chile,  in  tina  are  celebrating  the  passage  through  the 
her  capita!  Santiago,  will  open  to  all  Amer-  Andean  tunnel  of  the  first  train  from 
ica  the  doors  of  an  exposition  of  fine  arts.  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago.  This  triumph  of 
In  mid-summer  there  will  assemble  in  the  engineering  skill  must  inevitably  bring  the 
Argentine  capital  more  than   one  hundred  two  peoples  closer  together  and  emphasize 
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the  solemn  agreement  they  made  some  years 
ago,  when,  at  the  dedication  of  the  famous 
statue  "  The  Christ  of  the  Andes,"  the  two 
nations  swore  to  maintain  everlasting  peace. 

For  twenty  years  the  idea  of  a  common 
American  destiny  and  fraternal  relationship 
has  been  fostered  and  guided  by  a  voluntary 
union  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics.  This  Pan-Ameri- 
can Bureau,  as  it  was  originally  called,  the 
concrete  result  of  the  first  international 
American  conference,  held  in  Washington 
in  the  year  1 890,  has  come  to  clearly  repre- 
sent the  ideas  and  desires  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  living  under  twenty- 
one  different  national  names,  to  establish  and 
maintain  among  themselves  and  their  respec- 
tive governments  cordial  friendship,  ever- 
lasting peace,  and  more  profitable  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse. 

Established  when  the  suspicions  of  the  re- 
publics of  the  southern  continent  had  begun 
to  take  definite  form  against  the  alleged  im- 
perialistic designs  of  the  English-speaking 
North  American  republic,  this  voluntary 
union  has  come  to  stand  for  equality  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  American  hemisphere, 
for  fraternity,  common  understanding,  and 
peace.  It  has  gone  a  great  way  toward  juS' 
tifying,  demonstrating,  and  making  intel- 
ligible to  the  world  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 


ington.  With  impressive 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the  t^^'o 
continents  participated,  the  future  home  of 


Last  month  the  most  important  event  in   the  Bureau  was  dedicated.    This  building,  a 
the  history  of  the  Bureau  occurred  in  Wash-    splendid  marble  palace,  made  possible  chiefly 
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through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Andrew  and  peoples  represented,  through  its  l!braTy> 
Carnegie,  with  generous  contributions  from  its  special  publications,  and  its  handsomely 
all  the  nations  represented  in  the  Bureau,  is  illustrated,  excellently  edited  periodical,  the 
a  tine  piece  of  architecture,  embodying  in  its  Bulletin,  the  Bureau  has  rendered  a  great 
form  and  decorations  many  of  those  historic  service  in  binding  closer  the  relations  between 
concepts  and  artistic  ideals  that  are  nearest  the  republics  and  in  helping  to  formulate  a 
and  dearest  to  the  Lai  in -American  heart.  A  strong  Pan-American  public  opinion, 
typical  patio  forms  the  center  of  the  build-  The  Bureau  is  governed  by  the  diplomatic 
ing,  and  in  it  is  an  artistic  fountain  modeled  representatives  of  all  the  nations  having  part 
on  the  lines  of  Aztec  sculpture.  Statuary  in  its  woric  and  is  supported  by  their  con- 
and  -  interior  decorations  represent  typical  tributions.  The  American  Secretary  of  State 
scenes  in  the  history  of  North  and  South  is  always  the  chairman  of  the  Ward.  For 
American  nations.  The  whole  artistic  effect  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  under  the 
is  Latin-American.  There  is,  besides  the  directorship  of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  a  diplomat 
libraries  and  reading  rooms,  a  fine  Hall  of  and  administrator  who  has  been  tried  and 
the  American  Republics,' in  which  future  in-  proven  by  more  than  one  difficult  public  task 
ternational  conferences  and  other  important  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  It 
diplomatic  gatherings  will  be  held.  It  is  is  to  Mr.  Barrett's  ability,  vigor,  and  far- 
certain  to  become  the  center  of  Pan-Ameri-  sighted  management  that  the  Bureau  chiefly 
can  ideas,  and  to  remain  a  visual,  tangible  owes  its  present  cfHciency.  He  has  been 
evidwice  that  the  governments  and  peoples  more  than  an  administrator;  thanks  in  a 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  attained  a  large  measure  to  his  far-seeing  imagination 
common  understanding  and  are  working  for  and  patient  diplomacy,  the  Bureau  of  the 
continental  fraternity  and  peace.  American  Republics  has  become  the  medium 
As  a  distributing  center  for  information  of  through  which  is  made  knoWn  the  common 
every  conceivable  kind   to  the   governments  ideals  of  the  American  continent. 
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SOUTH    AMERICAN    PROGRESS    AND 
PROSPECTS 

BY   ALBERT  HALE 

I  Dr.  Hale  is  unusually  well  equipped  to  prepare  the  following  article.  He  has  studied 
Spanish  and  Spanish- American  conditions  at  first  hand  for  years.  His  books,  "The  South 
Americans "..  and .  "  A  Practical  Guide  to  Lai  in -America,"  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
authorities  in  Latin- America,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  special  compiler  of  the  -Internal  loual  Bureau  of 
the  .American  Republics.  This  article  was  written  in  Guatemala  City.  Guatemala,  late  in 
March,  while  Dr.  Hale  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  recent  Pan-Aniencan  .Sanitary  Con- 
ference, at  which  he  represented  the  Inlernational  Bureau,  Dr.  Ilalc  is  a  traveler  ol  wiile 
reputation. — The  Editor.) 

IN    1810  the  South   American  colonies  of  fervent  enthusiasm  of  Boiivar  and  the  per- 

'      Spain  resolved  to  be  free  from  European  sistent  heroism  of   San 'Martin  to  carry   it 

doiiiination.     They  were  fired  by  the  passion  into  practical  results.    , 

of  the  French  revolution;  they  were  inspired  Every    schooltHjy    in    the    United    States 

by    the    successful    example    of    the    United  knows  the  material  condition  of  his  country 

Statci  ot  North  America,  and  with  one  ac-  in  1776,     Then  only  a  small  fringe  of  land 

cord,  almost  miraculous  it  would  seem,  the  along  the  Atlantic  coast  had  been  explored 

flame  of  independence  burst  out  in  Venezuela  and  occupied:  the  West  was  a  wilderness, 

to  the  norih  and  in  Argentina  to  che  south,  not  yet  studied  or  understood,  and  indcfinite- 

with  no  cable  or  wireless  or  e\en  fast  mail  ly  claimed  by  England,  France,  and  Spain, 

steamers  to  bring  the  leaders  in  touch  with  The   schoolboy   knows,    loo,    how    this   vast 

one  another.     This  flame  had  touched  Ecua-  region  was  gradually  settled  by  the  new  na- 

dor  the  >;ar  before;  what  is  now  Colombia  tion :  how  the  West  became  civilized,  and, 

had   had  an   uprising  in  Boi;ota ;  discontent  finally,  after  struggles  of  many  kinds,   was 

had    led    to    violence  in   Bolivia   and   Chile,  brought  into  the   Union  and  is  to-day  part 

but  they  had  not  provoked  a  successful  revo-  and  parcel  of  it. 

lution.  Just  as  in  the  United  States  it  re-  Probably  this  same  schoolboy  does  not  re- 
quired the  injustice  aiiainst  New  England  member  so  distinctly  the  disastrous  panic  of 
and  the  genius  of  George  Washington  to  1837.  There  was  nothing  glorious  about 
transmute  ambition  into  success,  so  the  love  that,  but  the  episode  gave  opportunity  for  the 
for   liberty  in   South   America    required    the  wiseacres  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  decry 
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THE    BRIDGE    OVER   THE   MAULE   RIVER.    CHILE 

any  effort  by  the  nation  to  develop  westward,  to  traffic,  and  Argentina  was  beginning  to 

THey  prophesied  bankruptcy;  they  knew  that  push  the  line,  operated  in   185J,  indefinitely 

civilization  could  never  cross  the  AUeghanies,  across  her  limitless  prairies.     There  is  noMr 

and  they  laughed  at  the  folly  of  those  who  no    republic    in    South    America  without   at 

invested  money  in  railroads  or  lands  where  least  one  railroad,  and  some  of  the  work  done 

the  Indians  were  still  chasing  huftaloes.  Chi-  on  them  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the 

cago,  Kansas  City,   Denver,  and  San  Fran-  whole  world  for  the  marvelous  engineering 

cisco  are  the  active  witnesses  of  the  short-  problems  solved  in  their  construction.     Ac- 

sightedness  of  such  patriots.     Look  at  what  tual  mileage  of  road  does  not,  however,  tell 

wc  have  accomplished  within  seventy  years!  the  story  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Although    there    are    only    17,000   miles   of 

A  C^TVm  OP  SOUTH  AMERICA  „iiway  in  the  whole  continent  (a.  many  as 

South  America  as  well  has  in  many  ways  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  together),  yet 
conquered  her  wilderness,  and  all  ten  repub-  these  few  threads  of  modern  industrial  life 
lies  of  that  wonderful  continent  have  a  right  have  revolutionized  travel  on  the  southern 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  their  declara-  contment  and  given  access  to  as  much  useful 
tion  of  independence  in  1910,  because  they  territory  as  100,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
indeed  can  boast  that  they,  too,  have  been  United  States,  Take,  for  instance,  the  one- 
actuated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  American-  time  mysterious  city  of  La  Paz,  the  active 
ism,  Brazil  must  not  be  omitted  from  any  capital  nf  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  Its  alti- 
tale  of  progress,  for  she  also  has  gone  a  long  tude  is  12,300  feet;  it  was  formerly  as  hidden 
way  toward  opening  the  interior  of  the  coun-  as  Lassa  in  Tibet,  and  the  traveler  was  lost 
trj'  to  twentieth<cntury  civilization.  There-  for  weeks  who  dared  to  climb  the  rocky 
fore,  taking  South  America  as  a  whole,  it  is  barriers  beyond  which  it  lay.  But  to-day 
worth  while  to  examine  the  results  of  one  two  railways  carry  passengers  from  the  west 
htmdred  years  of  freedom.  coast  in  less  than   forty-eight  hours  10  this 

In  1810  there  was,  of  course,  no  railroad  lofty  interior;  a  tTiird  line  is  pushing  north- 

or  steamboat  in  all  South  America;  but  in  ward    from   the   frontier  of  Chile  to  bring 

1851,  just  as  the   Michigan   Southern  was  La  Paz  closer  yet  to  the  Pacific,  while  a 

fighting   to  enter  the   city  of  Chicago,    the  fourth  road,  advancing  from  Argentina,  will 

first  railroad  was  built  in  Chile,  and  plans  soon  place  the  city  within  1500  miles  of  th^ 

were   actually   made   to  carry   it  across  the  Atlantic  seaboard, — a  miracle  so  marvelous 

Andes.     In  1856  Brazil  had  a  railway  open  as  our  first  road  to  cross  the  Rockfcs,  but 
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performed  so  quietly  that  it  is  accepted  the  River  Plate,  are  splendid  systems  of 
without  comment  as  part  of  the  day's  work,  transportation  tapping  the  rich  agricultural 
Quito  in  Ecuador,  another  stronghold  of  regions  beyond  Rosario,  the  focal  point  in 
the  aborigines,  is  now  only  six  days  from  Argentina,  like  Chicago  in  the  United 
Panama,  for  the  railway  fills  the  gap  in  States,  for  the  northwest.  Toward  the  west 
transportation  which  lately  could  be  over-  passenger  and  freight  trains  go  back  and 
come  only  by  a  week's  travel  over  hazard-  forth  to  the  edge  of  the  Chilean  Andes  as 
o'us  paths  on  the  patient  mule.  Bogota  in  regularly  as  between  St.  Paul  and  Seattle, 
Colombia  is  reached  in  a  day  from  the  Mag-  while  toward  the  southwest,  even  beyond 
dalena'  River,  and  before  the  year  is  for-  Bahia  Blanca,  the  settlements  and  their  con- 
gotten  Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  five  days  by  sequent  productive  energy  demand  more 
steamer  up  the  river  Parana,  will  be  linked  facilities  than  can  be  supplied.  Brazil  has 
to  Buenos  Aires  by  bands  of  steel.  different  problems  to   face,   because  her   in- 

.    __    _    _  terior,    unlike    that    of    Argentina,    lies    on 

higher  levels  behind  the  mountain  ridge  that 
outlines  her  coast;  but  the  republic  of  Brazil, 

TTiese  are  the  extraordinary   accomplish-  not  content   with  short  lines   from   the  sea- 

ments  in   railroad   building.     The  ordinary  ports,  has  constructed  a  magnificent  railway 

lines   demonstrate   an    activity   equaled  only  into  the  heart  of  Minas  Cieraes,  the  Texas  of 

by  our  pioneer  extension  at  home.     Look  at  the  nation,  and  has  encouraged  contractors 

the  Argentine  Republic,  with  nearly  16,000  to  build  to  the  south  an  American  railroad 

miles  of  railway,  the  country  literally  grid-  through  the  almost  virgin  country  of  Parana 

ironed  with  lines  reaching  out  into  what  a  and    Santa   Catarina,   which    is   intended    to 

generation    a^o   was   a   veritable  wilderness,  make  the  government  independent  of  traffic 

Into  the  northeast  a  line  runs  through  the  tor-  and  travel  by  water.     Chile  has  ambitions  to 

ests,  with  ultimate  destination  at  the  Brazil-  complete  her  interior  lines,  so  that,  in  addi- 

ian    frontier;  toivard  the  north,  paralleling  tion    to   the   growing  commerce    developing 
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of  independence  is,  how- 
ever, the  piercing  of  the 
Andes  by  a  tunnel  at  an 
.  altitude  of  io,ooa  feet. 
To-day  this  dream  of  the 
old  empire  builders  of  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  No 
longer  will  it  be  necessary 
to  climb  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  in  order  to 
pass  across  the  continent ; 
no  longer  will  the  traveler 
who  must  make  the  jour- 
ney be  told  that  between 
May  and  November  his 
only  route  lies  through  the 
Strait  of  MagcUan.  a 
stormy  and  disheartening 
THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  STATXJN,  SANTIAGO.  CHILE  voyage  of  ten  days.    The 

tunnel  is  now  open  and 
through  local  production  and  consumption  the  remaining  work  is  simple  enough.  It  is 
between  the  natural  divisions  of  the  coun-  planned  to  have  the  line  of  communication 
try,  she  may  be  entire  mistress  of  her  narrow  completed  by  May  25,  1910,  so  as  on  that 
inland  valleys,  which  have  hitherto  been  at  daTC  to  celebrate  appropriately  the  centenary 
the  mercy  of  the  unprotected  water-front,  of  the  natal  day  of  independence  in  South 
The  other  republics  can  show  results  and  America.  A  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  tun- 
projects  quite  comparable'  to  those  of  the  nel  appears  on  the  opposite  page.  It  was 
larger  countries.  opened  on  April  5. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  century       The  development  of  the  railway  m  South 
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America  is  a  fascinat- 
ing subject  and  shuuld 
be  closely  studied  by 
those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  wonder- 
ful changes  taking 
plate  throughout  the 
world.  It  always  car- 
ries with  it  the  help- 
ful influences  of  civi- 
lization and  com- 
merce. That  South 
America  has  profited 
by  all  that  is  best  in 
modern  life,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  doubt- 
ed by  those  who  know 
the  characteristics  of 
the  progress  in  those 
republics  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Al- 
most all  of  their  com- 
merce is  oversea,  for 
their  products  are  of 
the  riches  so  bounti- 
fully given  them  by  a 
kind  Nature,  and  they 
have  therefore  been 
obliged  to  import  for 
their  own  immediate 
needs  the  more  com- 
plicated output  of 
Old  World  machin- 
ery. But  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  steam- 
ship connection  wii 
Europe,  at  least  to  a 
commodate  this  nor- 
mal exchange  of  goods.  English,  German,  there  has  been  a  steady  expansion  in  the  ship- 
French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  lines  ment  of  natural  products  and  the  consump- 
piy  regularly  to  the  great  ports  on  the  At-  tion  of  foreign  goods.  Within  the  last  ten 
lantic  side  of  South  America;  with  almost  years,  however,  this  growth  has  in  some  in- 
equal  frequency  other  lines  under  the  same  stances  increased  over  loo  per  cent.,  and  ii 
flags  continue  the  journey  to  the  west  coast  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  vessels  to 
and  gather  the  riches  of  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  carry  it.  The  world  could  not  'to-day  ad- 
and  Ecuador  for  home  consumption,  but.  vance  a  step  without  the  rubber  of  Brazil, 
alas!' the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  our  own  country  the  nitrate  of  Chile,  the  tin  of  Bolivia,  the 
are  seldom  seen,  and  much  of  the  trade  that  cacao  of  Ecuador,  the  copper  of  Peru,  the 
should  belong  to  us  has  escaped  because  our  quebracho  of  Paraguay,  the  chilled  meats  of 
merchant  marine  has  dwindled  to  nothing  the  River  Plate,  or  the  wheat,  the  corn  or 
during  the  last  generation.  the  wool  of  Argentina.     Europe  is  practically 

dependent  upon  these  staples  for  the  material 

COMMERCE  AND  IMMIGRATIOM  ,,  ,     .  it  !  o  i     j    i- 

well-bemg  ol  her  people.  Brazil  delivers 
This  foreign  commerce  of  South  America  annually  Stio.ooo.ooo  and  more  of  rubber 
is  indeed  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  centurj'  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  world :  the  $50,- 
just  opening.  Since  the  construction  of  the  000,000  of  nitrates  of  Chile  fertilizes  half  a 
first  railway  in  Chile,  and  from  the  time  the  continent,  and  the  people  of  Texas,  without 
first  steamer  touched  at  a  port  in  Argentina,    knowing  it.  are  wearing  some  of  the  export 
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of  Argentine  wool  in  their  clothing  or  of  there  to  the.  crowded  and  dispirited  classes 
her  hides  in  their  boots  and  shoes.  of  Europe.  Even  those  republics  along  the 
Statistics  of  this  character  are,  however,  slopes  of  the  Andes  which  had  a  prehistoric 
bewildering,  because  the  figures  become  so  settlement,  like  Peru,  Elcuador,  Bolivia,  and 
large  and  convey  an  idea  only  to  the  expert.  Colombia,  have  vacant  lands  into  which  the 
They  belong  rather  in  trade  and  technical  Old  World  farmer  is  pushing  his  way; 
journals.  The  complaint  can  also  be  justly  others,  like  Venezuela  and  the  northern 
made  that  mere  crude  and  material  growth  areas  of  Brazil,  had  introduced  the  negro 
is  no  sincere  guide  to  the  progress  of  any  as  the  laborer,  and,  being  tropical  as  well, 
continent  or  any  republic.  It  is  always  the  find  that  foreign  blood  comes  in  slowly,  al- 
foundation  of  a  nation,  nevertheless,  and  though  their  vacant  spaces  will  soon  be 
civilization  cannot  be  estimated  without  peopled  when  their  riches  are  better  known. 
it.  But  there  is  another  gauge  which  is  The  startling  facts  of  immigration  are  there- 
familiar  in  the  United  States,  and  one  which  fore  in  Brazil  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
applies  only  to  the  newer  lands  of  the  West-  west  and  south;  in  Uruguay,  in  Chile,  and 
ern  Hemisphere.  This  test  is  that  of  immi-  especially  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
gration  from  the  crowded  Old  World  into  is  the  Paradise  of  the  foreigner, 
the  new.  There  is  no  emigration  to  Asia;  Brazil  in  one  year  received  about  100,000 
Africa,  although  sparsely  populated,  attracts  immigrants,  Uruguay  absorbed  40,000  to 
no  settlers  in  the  American  sense  ot  the  60,000,  Chile  has  immense  numbers  of  Ger- 
word;  in  spite  of  the  urgings  and  even  com-  mans  filling  up  the  southern  section  of  the 
mands  of  Germany  her  Kamarim  is  still  country,  and  many  towns  south  of  the 
empty;  the  early  treck  of  the  Boer  is  not  beautiful  longitudinal  valley  are  as  corn- 
imitated  by  either  Dutch  or  English  farmer,  pletely  German  as  similar  towns  In  Wis- 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  fill  up  but  slow-  consin.  In  Brazil  .there  are  1,000.000 
ly,  and  then  chiefly  .with  migration  almost  Italian  settlers  in  the  State  of  Minas  Gcracs, 
altogether  from  the  British  Isles.  South  where  much  of  the  coffee  is  grown,  but  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  within  re-  addition  this  state  has  abundant  unoccupied 
cent  years  become  in  many  ways  a  rival  to  land,  which  is  distributed  to  the  new-comer 
the  United  States  in  the  attractions  offered  for  home  building.     Sao  Paulo,  the  richest 
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A   VINEYARD    IN    MENDOZA.    ARGENTINA 

State  in  Brazil,  has  many  more  Italians  and  tougher  native  gaucho.     Argentina  has  often 

Germans,  but  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  received   over    200,000    immigrants    a    year. 

Sul,  together^with  the  less  thickly  populated  These   come    from   Spain,    Italy,    Portugal, 

States  of   Parana   and   Santa  Catarina,  are  Germany,  Austria,  or  even  Syria,  in  cver-in- 

sometimes  called  Little  Germany,  so  thickly  creasing  numbers.      Some  of  them   go  back 

strewn  are  the  villages  of  the  500,000  Gcr-  to  their  own  land  after  3  year's  work  in  the 

man   colonists.      In    Uruguay   much   of  the  harvest  fields,  but  very  many  remain  perma- 

farm  labor  is  done  by  Italians,  who  take  to  nently  to  occupy  and  develop  with  European 

agriculture,  leaving  the  cattle  industry  to  the  thrift  the  outlying  acres  towards  which  the 
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conquest,  to  be  the  life  of 
the  industrial  development 
that  has  characterized  South 
America  during  recent 
times. 


South  America  has  not 
advanced  with  such  star- 
tling rapidity  in  the  pro- 
ductive arts  as  has  North 
America,  but  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century  shows 
results  of  which  these  coun- 
tries may  well  be  proud. 
Factories  of  modern  struc- 
ture, turning  out  machine 
THE  MUNiaPAL  BUILDING  AT  QUITO,   ECUAEWR  Soods  of  most  diverse  char- 

acter, can  be  found  m  every 
newer    railroads   are    stretching.      All    over    republic  of  the  continent.     Brazil  is  to-day 
their     great     southwest     are     hundreds     of    reducing    her    importation    of    cotton    cloth 
colonies  founded  by  the  self-interest  or  phi-    by    the    utilization,    close    to    the    fields,    of 
lanthropy   of   European    men    of   affairs    or    her  wonderful  resources  of  raw  cotton;  the 
theorists.      Baron    Hirsch    has    successfully    exportation    of    the    finished    woods    of    the 
established    in    community    existence   several    hardly  penetrated  forests  is  becoming  an  in- 
colonies  of  his  otherwise   helpless  proteges,    dustfy  from  many  a  seaport;  and  the  millions 
Of  the  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  which    ot  head  of  live  stock,  spread  from  the  south 
is  about  the  total  Argentina  may  report  in    of  Chile  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  supplying 
a  census  at  the  end  of  her  hundred  years  of    the  raw  material  for  factories  of  beef  extract, 
independence,    more    than    one-half    are    of    of  chilled  meats,  of  chemical  by-products,  of 
South  European  origin;  many  of  these  have    shoes,    clothing    and    the    higher    grades   ot 
arrived  within  the  last  two  generations,  but    textiles,        Buenos     Aires     alone     numbers 
all  have  found  homes  in  a  new  land,  and  are    factories  by  the  thousands,  and  in  this  Paris 
proud  to  enroll  themselves 
as  citizens  of  an  American 
republic.    They  form  good 
citizens,    too.      They    may 
bring  with   them  on  occa- 
sions useless  ideas  of  econ- 
omy,   or    wild    notions    of 
socialistic  emancipation,  but 
they  are  settlers,  home  build- 
ers,   anchoring    themselves 
as  securely  in  South  Amer- 
ica as  their  confreres  from 
.  the   same   shores  or  others 
from  more  northern  coun- 
tries    of     Europe     become 
rooted  in  the  United  States. 
These  millions  of  energetic 
and  productive  immigrants 
in     the     various     republics 
created  by  the  struggle  for 
liberty   one   hundred  years 
ago  are  acknowledged,  even       ship  WITH  SUPPUES  FOR  THE    MADElRA-MAMtMl^  RAILWAY 

by  the  older   inhabitants  of      ^.p,,,^  -ir-ampr  is  ono  nf  ili<>  Opt-I  whii^h  sipums  -wo  mil-ii  na  ibp  Amnion 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  .-,00  mllea  up  rbe  Madelm,  and  mmM  dlnrl  frnm  Jfpw  Tork) 
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DOCKS   AND   GRAIN   ELEVATORS   AT   BUENOS   AIRES 

of  America  there   is  scarcely   an    article   of  into  account  the  indescribable  attractiveness 

daily   need   which   is   not   manufactured   at  of   the   largest  city   in   the  southern   hemi- 

home,  although  the  finer  qualities  are  still  sphere.     Here  alone  is  an  object-lesson  of 

brought  in  from  abroad.  the  progress  and  accomplishment  of  South 

..»»^»...^,  -,r.  ■    ^■..     ..^~.»...  „™,-^  America.     The  business  and  socitl  life  there 

MODERNITY   OF    LATIN-AMERICAN    CITIES  ,,         i..i^fi         .          n- 

IS  equaled  only  by  that  of  London,  Pans,  or 

The   international   exhibition   to  be  held  New  York.    The  luxury  and  display  are  ex- 

this  year  in   Buenos   Aires,  capital   of  the  ceedcd  not  even  by  these  capitals.    But  what 

Argentine    Republic,    in   commemoration    of  is  seen  in  the  metropolis  of  Argentina  by  no 

the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  declaration,  means  exhausts  the  astonishment  of  the  indi- 

is   modestly   called    a    Railway   and    Trans-  vidual  who  for  the  first  time  becomes  really 

portation    Exhibit.      This    is    not    a    broad  interested  in  our  sister  continent.     There  is 

enough  term,  although  the  scope  of  the  pro-  no  place  in  the  exhibition  for  illustration  of 

f;ram  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  every-  the   development   of   genuine  civilization   in 

thing  that  rightly  pertains  to  industry,  com-  these  cities  of  South  America,  but  in  their 

merce,    and     the    active    man i testations    of  way  they  express  even  better  perhaps  than 

modern  life.     Consequently  there  is  oppor-  railways  and  transportation  all  that  is  to  the 

tunity    for    the    appropriate    display    of    any  credit  of  these   ten    republics   celebrating   a 

feature  of  material  civilization.  The  traveler  natal    day.      Manaos,     looo    miles    up    the 

will  find  a  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  this  summer,  Amazon,  is  as  modem  as  Kansas  City.    Rio 

on   that  account,  well  worth  the  novel  ex-  de  Janeiro,  which  the  traveler  on  the  w'ay 

perience  of  steaming  south  across  the  equator  down     must     pass,     with     its     magnificent 

instead  of  east  to  the  better  known  capitals  Avenida  Central,    its  beautiful    harbor  just 

of   Europe,      He   will   find   accommodations  nearing  completion  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000, 
quite   as   comfortable    as    those   offered    by  '  can  put  to  the  blush  many  a  city  of  the  Old 

transatlantic  liners,   but  in   vessels  of  lesser  or  the  New  World  for  the  excellence  of  its 

speed;  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  activity  civic  progress.     If  this  traveler  is  wise,  he 

of  the  ports  passed  in  the  journey,  but  most  will  not  be  content  with  the  exhibition  alone, 

of  all  will  he  wonder  at  the  materia!  beauty  but  will  cross  the  Andes  and  learn  further 

and  industrial  energy  of  the  city  in  which  the  lessons    from   such   cities   as   Santiago   and 

exposition  is  to  be  held.  Valparaiso    in    Chile,    and    Lima    in    Peru, 

The    municipality   of   Buenos   Aires    will  They  all  manifest  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth 

have  its  own  exhibit,  but  this  will  not  take  century  with  as  much  vigor  as  our  cities  dis- 
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ever  lived  in  touch  with 
it  enthusiastically  ac- 
knowledges, and  out  of 
the  poetry  of  their  nature. 
which  is  still  a  very  vital 
force,  has  grown  an  ad- 
miration for  education 
which  is  to-day  finding 
practical  expression  in  the 
school  system  of  all  coun- 
tries. In  most  republics 
education  is  compulsory', 
and  though  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  enforced,"  yet  one'* 
admiration  cannot  be 
withheld  at  the  worthy 
state  of  the  child's  present 
culture,  compared  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago. 
In  the  matter  of  higher 
education,  such  as  marks 
the  general  culture  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  social 
life  of  any  capital,  the 
attainments  of  their 
play,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  far  more  beauti-  lawyers,  their  physicians,  and  their  public 
ful,  surprising  as  the  statement  may  appear  men,  bear  witness  that  we  could  often 
to  the  untraveied  North  American.  emulate    them    to   advantage.      This    subtle 

Even  these  material  advances  do  not  cover  combination  of  art  and  manners  has  resulted 
all  that  Souih  America  has  to  show  for  her-  likewise  in  a  growing  love  for  the  principles 
self  at  the  end  of  her  first  century  of  republi-  of  arbitration.  Let  not  the  scoffer  who  re- 
can  life.  Two  important  elements  on  the  tains  the  comic-opera  tradition  of  revolution^ 
intellectual  side  strengthen  the  respect  which  have  the  only  word.  South  America  has 
we  of  North  America  must  justly  pay  our  recently  shown  a  tendency  almost  without 
sister  nations.  Out  of  the  courtesy  of  the  parallel  to  submit  international  differences 
Latin  character,  which  every  one  who  has    to    impartial    courts  of   law.      The    famous 
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Acre  dispute  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  in  They  have  the  precious  and  useful  metals  in 

which  the  latter  relinquished  a  huge  terri'  abundance ;    they    have   extensive    forests   of 

tory  to  the  former  on  payment  of  a  reason-  woods  which  the  governments,  talcing  lessons 

able  sum  of  money,  is  a  fine  example.    Plenty  from  us,  are  beginning  to  save  with  scien- 

of  other  instances  can  be  recalled,  and  a  long  tific    care.      If    coal    is    not    plentiful,    they 

list  can  be   furnished  of  boundary  disputes  havfc   an   inexhaustible  source   of   energy   in 

still  pending,  concerning  which  there  is  no  their  rivers  which    traverse    the   interior   of 

question  whatever  but  that  the  results  of  the  the  continent  and  which  engineering  skill  is 

arbitration    will    be    immediately    and    abso-  already  beginning   to   utilize.      And    finally 

lutely  accepted  by  both  nations  concerned.  they  have  prairie  lands  for  grain  and  pasture 

.  for  cattle  from  which  sufficient  food  can  be 

SOUTH     AMERICAS     MAGNIFICENT     FUTURE  ,         ■  u    j    .       »u  IJ     ( 

furnished   to  the   world    for   generations   to 

These  signs  of  progress  in  South  America  come,  even  if  the  United  States  and  Canada 

are  facts.    They  arc  moreover  only  indicative  consume    their    output    within    their    own 

of  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.     Abuses  borders.      The    50,000,000    inhabitants    of 

exist,  of  course,  as  in  our  own  country,  and  South  America,  spread   over  an  area  twice 

will  be  corrected  in  a  way  best  suited  to  the  the  size  of  the  United  States,  can  produce 

Latin  character.     We  in  the  United  States  almost  acre  for  acre  what  we  can,  and  many 

have  not  reached  perfection  by  any  means,  other  things  besides.     When   the  continent 

and  have  even  begun,  if  some  rather  gloomy  gels  into  the   full   swing  of  industrial  life, 

philosophers  are  to  be  believed,  to  dcgener-  which  will  happen  long  before  the  century 

ate.      This    is    ridiculous    pessimism,    but    It  is  completed,  those  of  us  who  are  optimists 

conceals   the    truth    that    we    must   conserve  will  be  glad  that  we  had  the  wisdom  to  fore- 

our   resources  if  we  are   to   escape  the   un-  see  the  manifest  destiny  in  our  sister  repub- 

fortunate  overcrowding  and  overproduction  lies  to  the  south. 

of  Old  World  peoples.  The  republics  of  One  condition  must  be  explained,  how- 
South  America  are,  however,  entirely  free  ever,  before  the  marvelous  progress  of  the 
from  any  such  danger.  They  have  a  new  first  century  of  South  American  indcpend- 
century  before  them  and  but  few  restraining  ence  is  understood.  This  has  not  been 
traditions  behind  them.  No  creditable  altogether  due  to  the  initiative  and  labor  of 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  almost  illimit-  the  Latin.  The  Anglo-Saxon  should  be 
able    resourcefulness   of   their   virgin    lands,  credited  with  his  share  in  the  material   de- 
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hy  birds  and  wild  Iwsstsi 

velopment  of  the  continent.     He  has  built  "  The  Latin  needs  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  two 

the   railroads,    he    has  devised    the   splendid  natures,  while  superficially  manifesting  a  ra- 

harbor   improvements  into  which   his  ships  cial  antagonism,  yet  are  coming  more  and 

are  directed,  he  has  helped  to  till  their  fields  more  to  worlc  in  harmony."     When  the  two 

and  to  stock  their  grazing  land.    The  Latin,  races  shall  have  become  blended,  as  will  un- 

lacking  the  directing  force  to  overcome  many  doubtedly  take  place  in  the  growing  intimacy 

of  the  obstacles  of  nature,  has  ably  supported  of  American  civilization,  we  may  expect  a 

the    Anglo-Saxon    by    the    enthusiasm    and  new  genius  who  will  make  of  South  America 

poetry  of  his  imagination.     So  it  will  be  in  what     Humboldt    one    hundred    years    ago 

the  years  to  come.     To  quote  the  ideas  of  promised   it  would    be,  one  of  the  world's 

one  of   the  wisest   men  of   South  America,  granaries  and  one  of  its  centers  of  culture. 
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BY  E.   DANA   DURAND 

(Director  o£  the  Census) 


t  S  this  magazine 


enumerators' 


f   the   70.000 


readers  the  work 
of    taking    the   de- 

thc  United  States 
will  be  in  full 
saving.  Begun 
throughout  the 
country  on  April 
15,  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  cities 
will  be  completed 
by  May  1  and  that 
elsewhere  by  May       _. 

15.  The  work  is  one  o(  Ihene  badges  aa 
being  done  by  an  ""  e>-Wpnce  of  bis  aw- 
army    of    not    less  "'  i' 

than  70,000  enu- 
merators, an  average  of  about  one  to  1300 
inhabitants.  The  enumerators  work  under 
the  direction  of  supervisors,  of  whom  there 
are  330.  During  May  there  will  pour  into 
the  Census  Office  about  125  tons  of  sched- 
ules, containing  the  names  and  character- 
tstics  01  approximately  go, 000.000  people, 
and  presenting  the  principal  facts  regard- 
ing  the  business  of  six  or  seven  millions  apartmei 
of  farms.     Approximately  3500  clerks  will    Bcbeduie; 


seize  upon  these  schedules  and  begin  imme- 
diately the  work  of  tabulation.  Within  four 
or  five  months  they  will  have  ascertained  the 
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number  of  people  in  the 
country,  and  within  about 
two  years  all  of  the  details 
of  the  census  will  have 
been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished. 

The  census  of  the 
United  States  is  the  lar- 
gfst  and  most  expensive 
single  statistical  enterprise 
in  the  world.  In  no  other 
country  which  regularly 
takes  a  census,  except  Rus- 
sia, are  there  so  many  peo- 
ple to  be  enumerated.  In 
no  other  important  cen- 
sus-taking country,  except 
Russia,  is  the  population 
so  sparsely  distributed. 
The  number  and  complex- 
ity of  the  interrogatories 
are  far  greater  than  in  the 
census  of  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world.  The 
necessity  of  completing 
the  enumeration  of  the 
population  and.  the  farms 
within  the  short  space  of 
month    explains    the 
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iThMF  ore  (be  mast  ■IgnlflcBDI  pnrts  ot  tbe  tabulaclng  nmchlnF.     'I'he  card  Ja  ijlaced  on  tbe  flat  ■Und- 

■rd  below  nad  Ihe  pin  box  abovr  Is  tb*n  brougbt  down,     Wbere    Ibrre  U  no  bale  in  tbe  card  Ibp  plus,  wbicb 
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tbe  tnercurir  brlow   (abown  In  p«rt  of  the  little  cnpa  In  the    llJaatratlon)    and    make    an    electric    contact 


enumerators  under  the  iJirection  of  the  su-  ocny,  as  well  as  new  methods  of  analyzing 

pervisors,   a  census   is  also  being  taken  of  the  returns,  so  as  to  secure  a  clearer  and 

manufactures,    mines,    and    quarries.      This  more  complete  view  of  their  significance, 

covers  the  results  of  business  for.  the  year  By  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the 

1909.     The   returns  are  collected    through  census  is  the  enumeration  of  the  population, 

special  agents,  about  1 600  in  number.   These  Back    in    1790,   when    the   first   census  was 

were  selected  by  competitive  examination,  a  taken,    the    only    questions   asked    were    the 

departure  from  the  method  employed  at  pre-  name  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  num- 

vious  censuses.    The  canvass  of  the  manufac-  ber  of  persons  of  each  sex  and  color  in  his 

turing  and  mining  establishments  covers  sev-  household,    distinguishing    slaves    from    free 

eral  months,  and  will  be  substantially  com-  colored  persons.     Gradually  the  inquiries  le- 

pleted  by  July  i.  garding  population  have  been  expanded,  un- 
til now  about  thirtv  Questions  are  asked  re- 

CHANGES   I-J   THE    CENSUS   SCHEDULES  ,.                   '            'J    *!""'  "        "'''  "-J  " 

gardmg  every  man.  woman,  and  child.     A 

Very  considerable  changes  have  been  made,  few  interesting  additions  have  been  made  to 

or  will  be  made,  at  the  present  census  with  the  schedules  for  the  census  of  1910. 

"T  J  ■"  ,""  T".  °'  'i'  '""""""  Tl  L*"  CHANCES  IN  TH  ,  POPULATION  SCHEDULE 
methods  or  conducting  the  canvass  and  tabu- 
lating and  publishing  the  returns.  Each  de-  The  most  important  change  in  the  popula- 
cennial  census  has  in  fact  shoun  marked  tion  schedule  consists  in  the  addition  of  a 
changes  as  compared  with  its  predecessors,  question  as  to  the  nationality, — determined 
These  changes  have  been  in  part  the  neces-  by  mother  tongue, — of  our  foreign-born  in- 
sary  result  of  the  growth  of  the  population  habitants  and  of  the  foreign-horn  parents  of 
arid  the  increased  complexity  of  our  national  the  second  generation  born  in  this  country, 
life.  The  experience  of  each  census,  more-  This  mother  tongue  inquiry  is  supplemental 
over,  has  afforded  the  basis  for  devising  new  to  the  previous  inquiry  of  the  country  of 
methods  to  insure  accuracy  and  effect  econ-  birth.     A  large  part  of  the  immigration  to 
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the  United  States  during  recent  years  has  possible  more  close  analyses  of  the  fecundity 
been  from  countries  like  Austria- Hungary,  of  the  different  classes  of  population,  the 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  which  contain  a  highly  schedule  will  distinguish  for  the  first  time 
composite  population.  To  report,  for  ex-  betweefi  those  married  women  who  have  been 
ample,  under  one  heading  all  persons  born  married  only  once  and  those  u'ho  have  been 
in  Austria-Hungary,  without  distinguishing  married  two  or  more  times.  A  study  of  the 
such  radically  different  nationalities  as  the  relation  of  the  number  of  children  born  to 
Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Croatians,  Mag-  the  duration  of  marriage  for  those  women 
yars,  and  the  like,  is  to  present  but  a  very  who  have  been  married  only  once  will  give 
imperfect  view  of  the  true  character  of  our  much  information  which  could  not  be  secured 
foreign-born  population.  Aside  from  the  when  -statistics  were  available  only  for  all 
great  scientific  value  of  such  distinctions  of  married  women  taken  together.  The  census 
nationality,  they  are  strongly  demanded  by  will  furnish  a  broader  basis  of  knowledge  - 
the  forcigr-born  themselves,  A  large  delega-  than  has  hitherto  existed  for  determining 
tion  of  representatives  of  the  nationalities  how  far  the  original  American  stock  is  hold- 
coming     from     Austria-Hungary     came     to  ing  its  own.  , 

Washington  and   protested   most  vigorously  Three  other  additions  of  considerable  im- 

agatnst  being  reported  as  born  in  Austria  un-  portance  have  been  made  to  the  population 

less  the  additional  fact  regarding  their  na-  schedule  at  the  present  census.     They  are  an 

tionality  should  be  brought  out.  inquiry   concerning    the    industry    in    which 

Partly  because  of  the  recent  public  interest  each  person  is  employed,  supplementing  the 

in  "  race  suicide  "  much  more  attention  will  inquiry    regardmg    the    trade    or    profession 

be  given   to  family  statistics  at  this  census  which  he  pursues;  an  inquiry  distinguishing 

than  at  any  preceding.      In  order  to  make  employers,  employees,  and  persons  working 


HAND   TABULATING   MACHINE 
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on    their    own    account;    and    an    inquiry  care  to  the  returns  of  the  more  fundamental 

whether  the  person  was  out  of  work  on  the  facts.^  There  is  a  great  temptation,  where 

census  day,  April  1 5.    These  changes  should  an  undue  amount  of  detail  is  asked,  to  avoid 

add  materially  to  our  knowledge  regarding  work  by  giving  estimates  instead  of  actual 

the  economic  status  of  the  people.  bookkeeping  figures.     It  is  believed  that  the 

^,,   ^,^ „  _  new  manufactures  and  mining  schedules  can 

CHANGES   IN    THE   AGRICULTURAL   AND  ^e  filled  f roo.  actual  books  in  but  a  fraction 

MANUFACTURES   SCHEDULES  „f  j^e  time  that  would  have  been  necessary 

The  inquiries  regarding  agriculture  are  of  ^o  answer  the  interrogatories  of  1900  by  the 

necessity  extremely  numerous.     Even  a  sin-  same  method. 

gle  farm  oi  the  type  prevalent  in  the  north-        Additions  to  or  modifications  in  the  subject 

ern  States  presents  a  somewhat  complicated  matter  of  the  census  are,  however,  far  less 

organization.     When  it  is  necessary  to  cover  important  than  increase  in  accuracy.     The 

by  the  same  schedule  the  conditions  on  such  great  problem  of  census  work  is  to  secure 

farms  and  also  conditions  on  truck  farms,  correct  returns  in  the  first  instance.     Any 

poultry   farms,   fruit   farms,  cattle   ranches,  degree  of  efficiency  in  methods  of  tabulation 

and  a  dozen  other  specialized  types  of  farms  or  acumen  in  methods  of  analysis  can  avail 

throughout  the  country,  the  schedule  neces-  nothing  if  the  original  data  are  full  of  errors. 

^rily  becomes  lengthy.    Indeed,  eager  as  the  „^^  ^^^  enumerators  are  selected 
bureau  has  been  to  reduce  the  work  ol  *he 

enumerators,  it  has  nevertheless  been  foKcd  The  great  importance  of  the  selection  of 

to  make  the  agricultural  schedule  for  19 10  competent  enumerators  thus  becomes  evident, 

a  little  longer  than  that  for  1900,  though  it  Many  people  fancy  that  the  enumerator  has 

is  simpler  in  arrangement.     The  changes  in  an  easy  job.    As  a  matter  of  fabt,  to  enumer- 

detail  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  ate  the  population  and  farms  even   reason- 

The  most  important  modifications  are  ably  well  requires  a  rather  high  order  of  in- 
those  by  which  it  is  sought  to  secure  greater  telligence.  Difficult  questions  of  judgment 
accuracy  in  eliminating  the  duplication  in  are  constantly  arising,  notably  with  reference 
values  of  farm  products  due  to  the  consump-  to  the  fundamental  question  who  should  and 
tion  of  hay  and  grain  produced  on  the  farm  who  should  not  be  enumerated,  under  the 
as  feed  for  animals,  which  in  turn  produce  rule,  peculiar  to  American  census  practice, 
or  themselves  become  a  source  of  income,  requiring  every  one  to  be  counted  at  his  usual 
The  adoption  of  a  plantation  schedule  for  place  of  abode  instead  of  at  the  place  where 
use  in  Southern  States  is  also  a  significant  he  actually  was  found  on  the  census  day. 
innovation.  On  many  plantations,  although  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
the  land  is  let  out  in  parcels  to  negro  share  enumerators  at  the  present  census  are  intel- 
tenants,  the  owners  retain  practically  com-  ligent  men  and  women.  They  were  subjected 
plete  management  of  the  farming  operations,  so  far  as  possible  to  a  practical  examination, 
so  that  the  tenants  have  no  more  actual  in-  consisting  of  the  filling  out  of  actual  sched- 
dependence  in  their  work  than  hired  laborers,  ules  of  population  and  agriculture  from  de- 
The  economic*  status  of  such  tenants  is  in  no  scriptions  of  typical  families  and  farms.  A 
way  comparable  with  that  of  the  tenant  similar  examination  was  held  in  1900,  but  at 
farmers  in  the  North,  who  usually  assume  that  time  the  candidates  received  the  test  pa- 
full  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  pers  by  mail  and  could  fill  them  out  at  lei- 
farm.  At  the  last  census  no  regard  was  paid  sure ;  nor  was  there  any  other  evidence  than 
to  the  plantation  as  such,  but  the  land  oper-  the  candidate's  statement  that  he  had  re- 
ated  by  each  of  these  supervised  tenants  was  ceived  no  assistance.  The  examination  at 
treated  as  an  independent  farm.  At  the  pres-  the  present  census  was  conducted  with  due 
cnt  census,  in  addition  to  securing  a  schedule  precautions  to  prevent  collusion  and  to  as- 
for  each  tenant  farm,  information  concerning  sure  each  candidate  an  equal  footing, 
the  plantation  as  a  whole  will  be  obtained  on  More  than  200,000  candidates  took  the 
a  special  schedule.  examination.    The  papers  were  rated  in  the 

The  changes  in  the  schedules  for  manufac-  first  instance  by  the  supervisors,  but  the  pa- 

tures  and  mines  have  been  chiefly  condensa-  pers  of  those  recommended  for  appointment 

tions.    The  object  has  been,  by  reducing  the  were  re-examined  in  Washington,  and  also 

amount  of  detail  required,  to  enable  the  per-  a  sufficient  number  of  the  papers  of  those  not 

sons  who  furnish  the  statistics  and  the  special  recommended,  to  determine  whether  the  sii- 

agents  who  collect  them  to  devote  greater  pervisor  had  acted  fairly  in  making  sel^ 
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In  all  the  large  cities  and  in  many  of  the  in  advance  of  the  enumerator's  visit.  This 
other  supervisors*  districts  throughotit  the  method  of  advance  schedules,  which  is  an  in- 
country  all,  or  practically  all,  of  the  enu-  novation  in  the  United  States,  although  ex- 
merators  actually  appointed  had  succesfully  tensively  used  abroad,  not  only  serves  to 
passed  this  examination.  There  were,  of  familiarize  the  people  with  the  census  in- 
course,  some  enumeration  districts  in  which  quiries  and  to  open  their  doors  to  the  enu- 
no  candidate  successfully  passed  and  others  merators,  but  it  is  believed  that  so  far  as  the 
where  the  successful  candidate  subsequently  advance  schedules  are  actually  filled  up  they 
declined,  so  that  altogether  a  few  thousand  will  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  information, 
out  of  the  70,000  enumerators  either  received  because  they  can  be  prepared  -at  leisure  in- 
less  than  the  passing  grade  or  did  not  take  stead  of  during  the  haste  of  the  enumerator's 
the  examination  at  all.  The  limits  of  time  visit.  It  is  hoped  that  the  greater  proportion 
quite  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  second  ex-  of  the  farmers  will  make  out  the  advance 
amination.  Moreover,  the  persons  appointed  farm  schedule  and  a  considerable  proportion 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  appear  to  have  of  the  peeple  in  the  cities  the  advance  popu- 
passed  the  examination  better  than  any  one  lation  schedule, 
else  in  their  respective  districts.     The  super- 

visors  were  permitted  for  proper  reasons  to  «^^  '""^  population  returns  are 

make  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  appointing  the  tabulated 

candidate  graded  the  highest,  but  they  were  The  task  of  tabulating  the  great  mass  of 

instructed    to   disregard    political   considera-  population    statistics    within    a    reasonable 

tions  altogether,  and  the  indications  are  that  length  of  time  would  be  substantially  impos- 

most  of  them  carried  out  their  instructions  sible  were  it  not  for  modern  machine  meth- 

^^irly.                                                           '  ods.    The  machines  to  be  used  at  the  census 

ADVANCE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHEDULES  ^^   V^io  rest  on  the  Same  general  principles 

as  those  used  m   1900,  and  to  some  extent 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  the  even  in  1890,  but  great  improvements  have 

census  encounters  is  the  ignorance  of  many  been  made,  so  that  the  work  can  be  done 

people  concerning  its  purpose  and  scope  and  much  more  cheaply  and  rapidly  than  ever  be- 

their  consequent  indiflference  or  even  hostility  fore. 

to  the  enumerators.     Some  of  the  foreign-  The  necessity  for  elaborate  machinery  lies 

born   especially   are  afraid    that    the   census  in  the  fact  that  the  diflferent  characteristics 

may  be  an  instrument  for  taxation,  for  army  of  the  population  must  be  presented  in  va- 

or  jury  service,  or  for  deportation  under  the  rious  combinations  with  one  another.     Were 

immigration  laws.    The  Census  Bureau  has  it  necessary  merely  to  count  the  number  of 

conducted  a  very  exteosive  campaign  of  pub-  persons  who  possess  each  given  characteristic, 

licity  to  remove  these  misapprehensions  and  without  reference  to  their  other  characteris- 

to  prepare  the  people  of  all  classes  to  meet  tics,  the  tabulation  would  require  either  no 

the   enumerator  half  way.     The  President  machinery  or  at  the  most  exceedingly  simple 

himself  issued  a  proclamation  urging  the  duty  machinery.    To  illustrate:  Suppose  the  facts 

of  every  citizen  to  co-operate  with  the  cen-  recorded  regarding  each  individual  are  sex, 

sus  and  assuring  all  that  no  possible  injury  color,  native  or  foreign  birth,  marital  condi- 

could  come  from   answering  the  questions,  tion,  and  age.     Obviously  only  the  simplest 

This  proclamation  has  been  translated  into  of  systems  would  be  necessary  to  count  the 

twenty-four  languages  and  posted  in  every  number  of  males  and  the  number  of  females, 

post  office  and  also  widely  elsewhere.  the  number  of  whites  and  the  number  of  col- 

The  most  important  method,  however,  of  ored,  the  number  born  in  the  United  States 
disseminating  information  regarding  the  cen-  and  the  number  born  abroad,  the  number 
sus  has  been  by  the  use  of  advance  schedules,  married,  single,  or  widowed,  and  the  number 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Post  Office  De-  of  each  age.  When,  however,  it  is  desired  to 
partment  a  copy  of  the  agricultural  schedule  know  these  facts  in  combination, — for  ex- 
was  sent  before  April  15  to  every  farmer  in  ample,  to  know  how  many  white  males,  bom 
most  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  was  asked  abroad,  of  a  given  age,  are  married ;  or  how 
to  fill  it  up  and  hold  it  until  the  call  of  the  many  colored  persons,  born  in  the  United 
enumerator.  In  the  large  cities  the  enumera-  States,  of  a  given  age,  are  single, — much 
tors  were  required  to  distribute  an  advance  more  complex  methods  of  tabulation  become 
population  schedule  to  every  family,  and  the  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number 
head  of  the  family  was  requested  to  fill  it  up  of  subjects  covered  is  far  greater  than  those 
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named.    There  arc  indeed  several  thousands  prompt  report  of  the  number  of  inhabitants, 

of  combinations  of  faets'  which  have  to  be  that  report  must  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress 

presented.  at  its  winter  session  as  a  basis  for  the  new 

i^rTXTiTa*^/ v^if  .t^«.'c  ^»  ».tvT^.«,..>  ^^»..c.  apportionment  of  representatives. 

NINETY  MILLIONS  OF  PUNCHED  CARDS  r^                   .1     ^i.     A^        .i_-         1              -it 

(Jonsequently  the  nrst  thmg  done  with  the 
In  order  to  do  this  work  economically,  the  cards  after  they  have  been  punched  will  be 
system  of  punched  cards  is  employed.  For  merely  to  count  them,  without  taking  oflF 
each  of  the  approximately  90,000,000  persons  other  information.  A  very  simple,  but  very 
a  separate  card  is  prepared.  Each  card  has  efficient,  new  machine  has  been  devised  for 
spaces  by  which  every  possible  characteristic  this  count.  It  consists  of  little  more  than 
of  the  individual  disclosed  by  the  census  a  set  of  rolls  between  which  the  cards  pass, 
schedules  can  be  shown.  It  has,  for  example,  the  separation  of  the  rolls  by  the  thickness 
one  space  for  male  and  another  for  female;  of  the  cards  operating  to  turn  counter 
another  set  of  spaces  (called  a  "  field  ")  dis-  wheels.  The  cards  are  picked  oflF  automati- 
tinguishing  white,  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  cally,  one  by  one,  from  the  bottom  of  a  pile, 
and  Chinese;  another  giving  the  possible  Cards  can  be  whirled  through  these  rollers 
years  of  age ;  another  the  possible  countries  at  a  speed  of  500  or  600  a  minute.  Allowing 
of  birth,  and  the  like.  A  small  round  hole  for  stoppages,  four  of  these  machines,  operat- 
is  punched,  indicating  the  proper  fact  with  ing  in  two  or  three  shifts,  will  be  able  to 
regard  to  each  person,  in  each  of  these  fields,  count  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  cards  a 
By  running  these  cards  through  tabulating  day.  The  counting  will  proceed  step  by  step 
machines,  which  make  electric  contacts  with  the  punching,  so  that  within  a  day  or 
through  the  holes  punched,  the  facts  regard-  two  after  the  last  card  has  been  punched  the 
ing  population  can  be  recorded  in  any  desired  Census  Bureau  can  give  out  the  correct  pop- 
series  of  combinations.  ulation  of  the  United  States.  This  will  be 
The  card-punching  machine  which  will  be  not  later  than  October  i,  and  for  many  in- 
used  at  the  present  census  differs  radically  dividual  States  and  cities  the  data  will  be 
from  that  used  in  1900.  It  resembles  some-  published  several  weeks  earlier, 
what  a  typewriter  or  an  adding  machine. 
The  machine  has  a  keyboard  of  240  labeled  SOKii^c  the  cards 

keys,  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  There   remains,    however,   the    far   more 

the  spaces  on  the  card.    The  clerk,  with  the  complicated  task  of  counting  the  characteris- 

population  schedule  before  her, — for  most  of  tics  of  the  population.    This  is  done  by  tabu- 

the  punching  work  is  done  by  women, — de-  lating  machines.    In  order,  however,  to  avoid 

presses  the  proper  key  in  each  field,  thereby  the  use  of  too  large  a  number  of  counters  on 

setting  a  punch  in  readiness  to  operate  at  the  the  tabulating  machines,  or  the  necessity  of 

corresponding  space.    After  all  the  necessary  running  the  cards  through  these  machines  an 

keys  have  been  depressed  a  button  is  touched  excessive  number  of  times,  the  cards  them- 

and  the  card,  which  has  previously  been  auto-  selves  must  first  be  sorted  according  to  the 

matically  fed  into  the  machine,  is  thrust  up-  principal  classifications,   such   as  sex,  color, 

wards  and  all  the  holes  are  punched  at  the  and  nativity.    As  already  stated,  the  separa- 

same  time.    By  a  convenient  little  device  the  tion  by  sex  is  made  automatically  in  the  oper- 

cards  for  males  are  automatically  discharged  ation  of  the  punching  machines.    Other  sep- 

into  one  compartment  and  those  for  females  arations    are    made    by    passing    the    cards 

into  another.  Three  hundred  of  these  punch-  through  electrical  sorting  machines,  the  holes 

ing  machines  will  be  operated,  night  and  day,  in  the  cards  determining  into  what  groups 

by  two  shifts  of  clerks.    Each  clerk  can  turn  they  go. 

out  from  1500  to  2000  cards  in  seven  hours.  At  the  census  of  1900  no  separate  sorting 

and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  90,000,000  machine  was  used   in  the  population  work, 

cards  will  be  punched  within   100  days.  though  towards  the  end  of  the  tabulation  of 

the  agricultural  statistics  such  machines  w^ere 

TOTAL    POPULATION    ASCERTAINED    BY  •    .      j        j        o^u            «.*            r    *u                 1    ^• 

introduced.     The  sorting  of  the  population 
cards  at  that  time  was  done  by  an  attach- 

The  first  fact  which  every  one  wishes  to  ment  to  the  tabulating  machines,  consisting  of 

ascertain  from  the  census  is  the  number  of  various  compartments  with  lids,  which  were 

people,  regardless  of  all  distinctions,  in  each  automatically  opened  so  that  the  cards  could 

community  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  be  dropped  into  the  proper  compartments  by 

Aside  from  the  merely  popular  interest  in  a  the  hand  of  the  operator  after  being  tab 
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lated.  In  other  words,  at  each  "  run  "  of 
the  cards  for  one  series  of  tabulations,  the 
cards  were  sorted  in  preparation  for  the  next 
**  run."  This  method,  however,  was  far  less 
expeditious  than  the  use  of  special  sorting 
machines.  In  these  machines,  as  the  card  is 
automatically  fed  forward  between  rollers, 
an  electric  brush  or  point  presses  against  it, 
waiting  to  discover  a  hole.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  card  is  moving  forward  a  set  of 
chutes  is  moving  upwards  until  the  instant 
when  the  brush  strikes  the  hole,  whereupon 
the  motion  of  the  chutes  is  arrested  by  the 
electric  wave,  and  the  proper  chute  stands 
ready  to  receive  the  swiftly  flying  card.  Each 
of  these  sorting  machines  can  handle  about 
3(X)  cards  a  minute. 

TABULATING  THE   CARDS 

The  cards  are  now  ready  to  pass  through 
the  tabulating  machines  for  the  final  count- 
ing of  population  facts.  Two  kinds  of  ma- 
chines will  be  used.  In  one  the  cards  are  fed 
in  by  hand,  and  a  skilled  operator  can  tabu- 
late about  sixty  a  minute.  In  the  other  they 
are  fed  automatically  over  a  drum  at  the  rate 
of  300  or  more  a  minute.  The  automatic  ma- 
chine is  the  most  recent  development  in  census 
tabulating  machinery,  and  had  it  been  per- 
fected earlier  much  of  the  work  oftthe  hand 
machines  could  have  been  dispensed  with, 
though,  in  cases  where  readings  must  be 
taken  very  frequently,  the  hand  machines  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  economical. 

Whether  in  the  hand  machine  or  in  the 
automatic,  the  counters  are  operated  by 
means  of  electrical  contacts  made  through  the 
punched  holes.  The*  machines  are  so  wired 
that  facts  can  be  counted  in  combination  with 
one  another.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  count  at 
the  same  time  facts  with  regard  to  age  and 
marital  condition,  so  as  to  show,  for  instance, 
on  one  counter  the  number  of  married  per- 
sons from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
on  another  those  from  twenty-five  to  thirty, 
and  on  others  the  number  of  single- persons  of 
these  two  age  periods.  Each  machine  in  fact 
is  provided  with  a  large  number  of  counters ; 
as  many  as  sixty  counters  will  be  used  in  cer- 
tain "  runs."  Even  thus,  however,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  count  all  the  manifold 


combinations  of  items  at  a  single  "  run  "  of 
the  card.  Each  card  On  the  average  must  be 
passed  through  the  tabulating  machines  five 
or  six  times.  In  other  words,  the  work  is 
equivalent  to  tabulating  approximately  500,- 
000,000  cards. 

Even  the  hand  machines  used  at  the  pres- 
ent census  are  much  more  rapid  than  those 
of  ten  years  ago.  In  1900  the  counters 
used  consisted  of  dials,  from  each  of  which 
the  results  for  each  county  or  other  unit  of 
presentation  had  to  be  read  by  the  eye  and 
taken  down  on  sheets  of  paper.  The  present 
machines  are  so  arranged  that  the  results  on 
all  the  counters  can  be  printed  at  the  same 
time  by  merely  pressing  a  button.  This 
change  absolutely  prevents  errors,  which  fre- 
quently arose  in  the  reading  of  the  dials,  and 
also  greatly  economizes  clerical  labor. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  description  of  the 
methods  for  tabulating  jthe  agricultural  and 
manufactures  statistics.  The  work  will  be 
done  mainly  by  adding  machines  of  the  ordi- 
nar>'  type, — though  some  of  these  are  wider 
than  those  ordinarily  used  in  commercial 
work, — and  by  the  recently  developed  type- 
writer adding  machines,  which  practically 
consist  of  a  typewriter  with  adding  attach- 
ment. 

IS  THE  CENSUS  WORTH  THE  COST? 

The  total  cost  of  the  census  proper,  includ- 
ing the  publication  of  the  returns,  will  be 
approximately  $13,000,000.  This  seems  like 
an  immense  outlay  for  mere  statistics,  but 
when  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
census  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  secured  are  borne  in  mind  the 
expenditure  of  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  in- 
habitant for  this  work  will  appear  by  no 
means  extravagant.  The  census  statistics  fur- 
nish a  great  mine  of  facts  regarding  the  social 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  country'. 
They  are  the  constant  reliance  of  statesmen, 
economists,  social  reformers,  and  students  of 
public  and  social  conditions  generally.  With- 
out a  periodical  stock-taking,  such  as  the 
decennial  census,  Uncle  Sam  would  be  al- 
most as  much  at  sea  as  a  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer who  takes  no  inventory  and  keeps 
no  accounts. 
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CONVENTION 

BY  ROBERT  S.   BINKERD 

(Secretary  of  the  City  Club  of  New  York) 

pOR  two  years  Governor  Hughes  has  For  this  so-called  "  representative  system  " 
made  the  question  of  the  direct  nomi-  has  not  been  representative  in  New  York 
nation  of  candidates  for  public  office  a  lead-  State.  For  instance,  in  1908  the  Syracuse 
ing  issue  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the-  delegation  to  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
ory  both  direct  and  indirect  nominations  tion  was  solidly  opposed  to  the  renomination 
rest  upon  the  will  of  the  voters  of  a  party  of  Governor  Hughes.  A  postal-card  can- 
expressed  at  a  "  primary.*'  In  the  indirect  vass  conducted  indiscriminately  among  en- 
system  the  voters  elect  delegates  to  various  rolled  Syracuse  Republicans  revealed  the  fact 
conventions  (State,  county,  city,  Congres-  that  nine-tenths  of  them  wished  the  Gov- 
sional.  Senatorial,  etc.),  which  nominate  the  ernor  renominated. 

candidates.  In  the  direct  system  they  vote  Democratic  conventions  have  been  even 
directly  for  the  men  whom  they  wish  their  more  unrepresentative.  No  impartial  ob- 
partj'  to  nominate.  server  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
In  1909  the  New  York  Legislature  ap-  at  Buffalo  in  1906  would  demand  affidavits 
pointed  a  commission  of  its  members  to  in-  in  support  of  the  following  statement  by  the 
vestigate  direct  primary  laws  in  various  late  Senator  Patrick  H.  AlcCarren, — hard- 
States.  This  commission,  with  perhaps  two  ly  a  radical  reformer ! — to  the  Kings  County 
exceptions,    was    composed    of    men    whose  Democratic  Committee  on  October  16,  1906: 

minds  were  already  made  up;  who  had  al-  «.,                           /j  1      *    \  .u               .     r 

t     J  f    ^  J  r^                 Tju»j'       ^       •  Ihere  were  men    (delegates)   thrown  out  of 

ready  defeated  Governor  Hughes   direct  pri-  ^^^  convention  who  had  been  for  years  leaders 

mary  bill  of  that  year ;  and  who  are  general-  of  the  party  in  their  respective  counties.  It  was 
ly  believed  to  have  been  interested  mainly  in  necessary  to  unseat  a  certain  number  of  dele- 
securing  testimony  hostile  to  the  direct  pri-  gates,  and  they  were  unseated, 
mary  system.  Not  only  have  nominating  conventions  not 
Nevertheless,  in  February,  1910,  the  com-  been  representative,  but  they  cannot  be  made 
mission  reported  to  the  New  York  Legisla-  so.  Public  opinion,  even  among  the  enrolled 
ture :  "  That  there  is  widespread  and  real  members  of  a  party,  cannot  express  itself  ex- 
demand  for  primary  reform  cannot  be  de-  cept  where  the  issue  is  defined.  Party  or- 
nied."  Still,  the  commission  was  not  for  ganizations  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  compelled 
direct  primaries.  One  of  its  reasons  was:  to  take  a  stand  before  the  primaries  to  elect 
"  Many  eminent  men  have  represented  the  delegates  to  conventions, 
people  of  this  State  in  prominent  positions.  The  boss  or  organization  having  taken  no 
all  of  whom  have  been  selected  by  the  repre-  stand  prior  to  the  primary,  and  having  an- 
sentative  (convention)  system."  nounced  no  policy  there  is  no  specific  issue 

_              „ ,     ^,^^    „^,,,,,  which  can  be  made  against  the  delegates  pro- 

THE    .CONVENTION      SYSTEM      NOT     TRULY  ,    .          t^-           %-,               ^               u       U' 

posed  for  election.      1  he  party  membership 

REPRESENTATIVE  •            ..U              »•           £           '    J'    'J      l                 11    J 

is  in  the  position  of  an  individual  compelled 
Passing  over  the  failure  of  the  commission  to  give  a  power  of  attorney  without  know- 
to  comment  on  the  general  character  of  can-  ing  what  will  be  done,  and  powerless  to 
didates  selected  by  the  **  representative  sys-  withdraw  that  power  of  attorney  if  its  use  is 
tem  "  for  positions  not  so  prominent,  the  abused.  At  every  step  in  the  process  of  con- 
commission  could  have  explained  the  "  wide-  stituting  nominating  conventions  machine 
spread  and  real  demand  for  primary  reform  "  leaders  conceal  their  hand  and  thrive  upon 
had  it  amended  the  above  sentence  to  read:  the  consequent  inability  of  the  decent  elec- 
"  Many  corrupt  and  unfit  men  have  repre-  torate  to  make  any  effective  opposition.  For 
sented  the  people  of  this  State  in  prominent  this  reason,  however  they  may  bow  at  times 
and  other  positions,  all  of  whom  have  been  to  overpowering  public  sentiment,  nominat- 
selected  by  the  representative  system."  ing  conventions  are  representative  of  the  ma«= 
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of  the  voters  only  by  chance.     Such  is  now  statesmanship    Governor    Hughes    has    not 

the  situation  in  New  York  and  other  States,  assumed  that  party  organizations  will  go  out 

of  existence      Neither  doe§  he  propose  that 

DIRECT  NOMINATIONS  IN  HALF  THE  STATES  ^^^^  ^^^„  p^^^^^^  candidates  for  nomination 

So  generally  has  this  been  true  that  in  the  at  the  primaries  in  the  underhanded  method 
past  ten  years  the  direct  primary  has  become  reported  from  some  so-called  **  simon-pure  " 
the  more  usual  system  *  of  making  nomina-  direct  primary  States.  The  most  important 
tions  in  the  United  States,  and  in  only  one  provision  of  the  Hinman-Green  bill  simpli- 
case  has  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  State,t  turned  fies  the  make-up  of  party  organizations  and 
back  from  direct  nominations  to  the  conven-  gives  them  a  legal,  publicly  exercised  func- 
tion system.  As  early  as  i860  the  Republi-  tion  of  proposing  candidates  for  nomination 
can  voters  of  Crawford  County,  Pennsyl-  at  the  primaries.  But  these  proposals  must 
vania,  established  direct  primaries  by  party  be  made  from  six  to  seven  weeks  in  advance 
rule.  From  time  to  time  the  Democratic  of  the  primaries,  with  ample  opportunity  for 
voters  in  Southern  States  did  likewise.  In  voters  within  the  party  to  propose  opposition 
1899  the  State  of  Minnesota  enacted  a  direct-  candidates  where  those  proposed  by  the  party 
primary  law  for  Hennepin  County,  which  organization  are  unsatisfactory, 
included  Minneapolis.  In  1901  it  was  ex-  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  provision  will 
tended.  So  the  movement  has  grown, —  be  many.  In  the  first  place,  forcing  the  or- 
mandatory  laws  quickly  superseding  optional  ganization  to  reveal  its  hand  before  the  pri- 
laws,  and  State-wide  measures  superseding  maries  will  of  itself  raise  the  level  of  candi- 
thos^  applying  only  to  certain  localities  or  dacies, — because  unfit  proposals  may  be  di<i- 
offices.  sented  from  within  the  party,  and  not  alone 

Of  the  thirty-one  United  States  Senators  at  the  final  election  as  at  present,  and  then 

elected  in   1908,  seventeen  were  nominated  only  by  the  desertion  of  the  voter's  party.   In 

at  direct  primaries.     Fifteen  out  of  thirty-  the  second  place,  reasonably  fit  proposals  will 

two   Governors   of   States  elected    in    1908  not  generally  be  opposed,  and  the  attention 

were  so  nominated,  as  were  a  majority  of  the  of  the  voters  at  the  primaries  will  be  concen- 

"  insurgent  "  Republican  Congressmen.    To  trated  upon  the  offices  in  regard  to  which 

speak  of  direct  nominations  as  a  "  dangerous  there  is  a  vital  question  of  fitness  or  policy 

experiment,"  as  has  been  done  in  New  York,  at*  stake.     Lastly,  the  party  committeemen 

is  only  to  reveal  our  provincialism.  who  propose  candidates  for  nomination  will 

themselves   come   before   the  same   priitiary 

PARTY  ORGANIZATIONS  RETAINED  r   ,   ^^  ^\^^^\^^    ♦«   ♦U«:^   ,.o,«.„   ^r.^W,^l..  .   »^A 

tor  re-jelection  to  their  party  positions;  and 
And  those  who  fear  the  break-up  of  re-  the  action  they  have  taken  in  proposing  can- 
sponsible  party  organization,  or  the  coming  didates  for  nomination  will  give  the  party 
of  political  anarchy,  will  be  disappointed  membership  a  definite  gauge  of  the  members 
when  the  Hinman-Green  direct-primary  bill,  of  the  party  organization, — a  consummation 
now  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
enacted  into  law.  For  with  characteristic  In  its  other  features  the  Hinman-Green 
bill   follows  the  best  laws  of  other  States. 

•Twenty  States  and  one  Territory,  with  a   total  ir««,„^^  «.k..« U«..«.  «.l,«  C«.»«.»  .^,.^4.  «.^.«^.«»ll.. 

population  of  over  32.000,000.  have   mandatory  laws  Voters  throughout  the  btate  must  personally 

dXrS?  fSl  T^ln'cUl'U'rl'i^s  7o^  t-'trc^al.7"21l  ^^?^^^"  ^"^  ^"^^l'  '^  '1}?^  ^^'^'°  T^.'"  'u  ' 

offices:    California.    Idaho.    Illinois.    Iowa.    Kansas,  primary,      rrimanes  Will  be       closed,   — that 

Louisiana.   Michigan.   Mississippi.    Missouri.   Nebras-  •      -,_^-,  ^^i„  4.^  .,rv«.^..^  ,..U^  k«.,«  .^..«,r:^..<.1.r 

ka,   Nevada,   New   Hampshire.   North   Dalcota.   Okla-  »»,  open  only  tO  voters  who  have  previously 

horaa     Oregon.    South     Dakota,     Tennessee.     Texas,  enrolled   with   the  party    in   question.      ThuS 

WashinKton,     Wisconsin,     Arizona.        Three     other  ^^         ...  mi  1        1  1 

States  have  wandaioru  laws  covering  nracticaiiy  all  Republicans  Will  not  be  able  to  participate  in 

except   the  State  ollices  :   Minnesota,   Ohio.    Pennsyl-  nemnrraf ir  nrimariVc    nnr  viV#»  vercn      f  actlv 

vania.      Three    other    States    have    mandatory    laws  l^emocratlC  primaries,  nor  yice  versa,    l^astiy, 

covering  certain  localities  or  offices :  Indiana.  Massa-  proper  safeguards   reeardinc:   Corrupt   prac- 

chusetts.   New   .Tersey.      Eight   States   have   optional       .     ^       mi      l^    •        ^   .l  •  •  ii 

laws  covering  practicallv  all   offices:   Alabama.   Ar-  tices  Will   Obtain  at   the  primaries  aS  well  aS 

kansas.  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Maryland.  South  -^^  Flertinn  Dav      \Vhr»n  thp  Hinmnn.nrppn 

Carolina.   Virginia.     Piii'ty   rules   have  established  o"  i^/ecrion  i^ay.     VY nen  tne  n inman-orecn 

direct  nominations  for  at  least  the  majority  party  bill    IS  enacted    into   law   it   will   provide    the 

in    nearly    all   the    Southern    States   not    mentioned  1^^  r  ^»  j'^*« 

above.  best  System  of  partisan  direct  primaries  yet 

About  one-half  of  the  States,   Including  those   in  /I-vUpH    and  dp«;prvpQ  hparfv  «!iinnnrt 

which   the  system  has  been  established  by  partv  aeviseo,  ana  oeserves  nearty  support. 

rules,   use   direct   nominations   for   practicallv   all        But  in  my  judgment  the  direct  primary 

elective  offices.    The  total  nopulation  of  those  States         .».  ^*        1       ^      i*  •  1       ^ 

which  use  the  direct  primarv  system  In  some  form  Within  national  party  lines  IS  Only  a  transi- 

is  about   60.000.000.   or  81    per  cent,    of  the   entire  *:^-*  nnint  m    nr  n  «fpnnina-«fnnp  tn    tht^  rpm- 

population  of  the  United  States  by  the  1900  census.  "^"  Pp*"^  ^"'  °^  ^  Stepping-Stone  TO,  tnc  rem- 

t  Montana.  edy  of  a  fundamental  defect  in  our  electoral- 
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machinery.     That  defect  is  the  absence  of  ticlans  have  as  complete  control  over  candi- 

proper  machinery  for  the  analysis  of  public  dates  for  public  office  as  in  the  thirty  years 

opinion  prior  to  election.     This  defect  goes  following  the  Civil  War. 

to  the  bottom  of  many  of  our  political  evils,  Some  reform  was  bound  to  come  as  long 

and   is  little  understood  even  by  reformers,  as  there  were  any  decent  citizens  left.    The 

inherent  difficulty. — the  failure  of  the  State 

HOW   THE   CONVENTION    GAINED   ITS   POWER  ,                .,                i   •  f      .           .        Ju             i      • 

to  provide  an  otncial  sieve  for  the  analysis 
As  has  already  been  stated,  before  public  of  public  opinion  prior  to  election, — was  not 
opinion  can  be  expressed  and  a  verdict  ren-  seen.  The  reformers  thought  the  difficulty 
dered  there  must  be  a  problem  to  solve  and  would  be  met  by  conferring  a' legal  right  upon 
various  methods  of  solution  proposed  by  sev-  voters  after  fulfilling  certain  party  conditions 
eral  candidates.  In  short,  there  must  be  an  to  participate  in  party  primaries.  Slowly  and 
analysis  before  there  can  be  a  synthesis.  Ow-  in  various  ways  the  State  stepped  in  and  more 
ing  to  conditions  which  have  long  since  passed  or  less  officially  adopted  those  voluntary  paf- 
away,  in  the  early  days  of  American  politics  ties  as  parts  of  the  official  electoral  process, 
the  absence  of  analyzing  machinery  was  not  It  established  enrollment  of  voters;  it  pre- 
noticeable.  With  changing  times,  however,  scribed  the  tests  for  party  loyalty;  it  directed 
Congressional  caucuses  stepped  in  and  per-  the  time  and  place  for  holding  primaries  and 
formed  this  necessary  function  for  national  the  manner  in  which  the  results  should  be 
candidates,  and  legislative  caucuses  did  the  ascertained  and  preserved, 
same  for  State  candidates.  This  continued  Some  advance  was  thus  made, — no  matter 
until  the  struggle  to  gain  the  caucus  nomina-i  how  crude  the  method.  Still,  as  I  have  al- 
tion  led  to  such  underhanded  and  corrupt  ready  pointed  out,  the  nominating  conven- 
methods  as  to  discredit  the  caucus  results  tions  could  not  be  made  representative  and 
entirely.  Then  arose  the  revolt  against  the  inside  manipulators  of  party  machinery 
**  King  Caucus,"  leading  to  the  supplanting  had  undue  and  unnecessary  advantages.  This 
of  the  old  Congressional  and  legislative  cau-  naturally  disgusted  a  large  percentage  of  the 
cuses  by  informal  conventions  of  men  hav-  enrolled  voters  of  every  party  so  that  they 
ing  the  same  general  point  of  view.  would  not  attend  the  primaries  and  be  pawns 
These  conventions  were  purely  voluntary;  in  a  game.  On  the  contrary,  they  began  to 
there  was  no  party  enrollment  and  no  rigid  demand  a  primary  where  the  issue  should  be 
parties;  the  formation  of  new  parties  was  defined  between  candidates  and  where  every 
not  at  all  difficult.  In  fact,  the  successful  enrolled  voter  could  directly  say  whom  he 
rise  of  the  Republican  party  from  1856  to  wished  nominated  by  his  party  for  each  office. 
i860  was  made  possible  by  these  conditions.  Clearly  such  primaries  mark  another  step 
But  by  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  most  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  they  materially  lessen 
of  our  electorate  had  become  accustomed  to  the  power  of  the  organization  to  conceal 
act  with  either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  its  purpose  from  the  affiliated  voters  of  the 
party;  the  war  had  embittered  party  feel-  party.  But  in  local  affairs  the  national  par- 
ing and  had  produced  an  economic  exhaus-  tisan  lines  of  division  are  unreasonable  and 
tion  to  cure  which  absorbed  the  brains  of  the  vicious.  The  permanent  division  of  the  elec- 
country.  The  result  was  that  candidates  for  torate  into  two  standing  armies  makes  for 
public  office  were  left  to  the  party  organiza-  formalism  and  rigidity,  whereas  public  opin- 
tion  as  never  before.  To  secure  an  election  ion  needs  to  be  restored  to  the  conditions  of 
it  was  necessary  only  to  gain  the  nomination  freedom  which  obtained  in  our  early  history, 
of  the  dominant  national  political  party,  par-  Therefore,  the  partisan  direct  primary  does 
ticularly  in  local  and  State  elections.  Thus  not  provide  the  ultimately  satisfactory  ma- 
the  entire  effective  political  work  lay  in  con-  chinery  for  the  analysis  of  public  opinion,  at 
trolling  the  process  whereby  the  dominant  least  for  municipal,  and  I  believe  also  for 
party  set  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  can-  State  elections.  Beyond  the  partisan  direct 
didates.  Caucuses  or  primaries  were  regu-  primary  wc  must  look  for  either  a  non-par- 
larly  packed  and  dissenters  thrown  out  of  tisan  direct  primary  or  for  a  method  of  di- 
thc  window.  Or  they  were  called  on  in-  rect  nomination  by  petition.  It  is  most  inter- 
sufficient  notice,  or  in  out-of-the-way  places,  esting  and  helpful  to  note  in  partisan  direct- 
The  persistence  of  any  considerable  number  primary  States  like  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and 
of  anti-organization  voters  was  overcome  by  Texas  that  the  cities  have  already  moved  on 
a  series  of  postponements.  Probably  at  no  to  non-partisan  direct  primaries  for  the  nomi- 
timc  in  our  history  did  so  low  a  class  of  poli-  nation  of  candidates  for  local  office. 
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N  the  early  days  of  the  nation  the  rewards  administration  of  public  business,  to  an 
of  ambition  were  sought  in  public  serv-  amazing  degree,  has  been  left  to  the  incom- 
ice.  The  preponderance  of  the  genius  and  petent  and  dishonest.  Many  of  those  who 
the  marked  ability  of  the  men  of  America  have  assumed  the  administrative  functions  of 
were  found  in  the  service  of  the  new  republic,  government  are  so  poorly  qualified  for  their 
In  the  first  years  of  the  nation's  history  men  duties,  so  devoid  of  high  purpose,  that  the 
thought  less  of  riches  and  more  of  the  honor  consequent  extravagance  and  waste  are  ap- 
to  be  gained  by  faithfully  serving  their  palling.  This  condition  is  not  confined  to 
country.  The  Washingtons,  Hamiltons,  any  particular  administration,  nor  to  any  one 
Franklins,  Adamses,  JeflEersons,  and  Marsh-  section  of  the  country.  It  is  as  widespread 
alls  were  engaged  in  the  creation  of  a  great  as  the  nation,  and  characterizes  the  govern- 
nation  destined  to  advance  the  cause  of  ments  of  municipalities,  counties,  States,  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  Their  the  nation.  Nor  can  it  be  charged  to  any  one 
patriotic  devotion  to  their  country  was  emu-  political  party,  although  the  practice,  estab- 
lated  by  the  most  exalted  and  the  humblest  lished  by  Andrew  Jackson,  of  changing  gov- 
citizen.  ernment  employees  with  every  change  in  the 

Later,  when  the  United  States  had  be-  complexion  of  the  administration  has  had  a 
come  a  living,  dynamic  organization,  free  most  detrimental  effect  on  the  government 
from   the  danger  of   foreign  complications,    service. 

and  its  problems  had  become  peculiarly  New  York  has  been  a  striking  example  of 
domestic,  public  service  lost  some  of  its  |it-  a  city  operated  by  political  rather  than  busi- 
tractiveness  for  men  of  ability.  As  the  coun-  ness  methods.  With  a  yearly  revenue  from 
try  was  developed,  and  its  great  possibilities  taxation  and  other  ordinary  sources  of 
were  disclosed,  the  latent  acquisitive  spirit  $150,000,000,  and  with  60,000  employees, 
was  awakened,  and  the  men  of  the  country  this  city,  until  quite  recently,  did  not  know 
turned  to  the  making  of  money.  The  oppor-  how  much  it  owed,  while,  by  placing  the 
tunities  afforded  for  the  accumulation  of  business  of  the  city  on  a  basis  of  favoritism 
wealth  were  such  as  never  before  existed,  rather  than  competition,  a  loss  has  been  en- 
Commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  provid-  tailed  estimated  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,- 
ed  such  a  wide  scope  for  genius  and  ability  000,000  a  year;  and  had  I  not  read  Mr. 
that  the  majority  of  the  best  brains  of  the  Cannon's  admirable  report  to  the  Chamber 
country  were  drawn  .to  this  absorbing  field  of  Commerce  the  other  day,  I  would  have 
of  human  endeavor.  As  a  result,  private  asked  for  a  certified  accountant's  report  be- 
enterprises  have  received  a  tremendous  im-  fore  bidding  on  its  bonds, 
petus,  while  municipalities,  the  States,  and  New  York  City,  which,  since  long  before 
the  nation  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  the  days  of  Tweed,  was  admittedly  in  con- 
well-trained,  competent  men  to  fulfill  the  trol  of  the  Tammany  machine,  made  many 
duties  of  public  service.  attempts  to  shake  itself  from  the  grasp  of 

Because  success  in  a  business  career  is  now  this  organization,  but  it  was  only  temporarily 
so  highly  prized,  business  attracts  the  ma-  successful.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
jority  of  the  able  men  of  the  country.  It  is  New  York,  which  was  an  example  of  the  sys- 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  United  States  ex-  tem  which  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
eels  the  world  in  almost  every  line  of  com-  country  now  condemns,  bids  fair  to  be  a  con- 
mercial  and  industrial  endeavor  and  that  spicuous  example  of  the  correction  of  vicious 
the  organization  of  business  in  this  country  methods.  This  result  is  due,  primarily,  to 
is  unequaled  anywhere,  while  politics  has  the  aroused  interest  of  the  people  in  munici- 
become  largely  a  matter  of  spoils,  and  the  pal  affairs.  One  of  the  most  potent  agencies 
*  Address  at  the  annual  banquet  ofthe  National  jn  Stimulating  this  interest  is  the  Bureau  of 
Metal  Trades  Association.  New  York,  April  13.  1910.    Municipal  Research,  a  most  remarkable  or- 
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ganization,  created  and  supported  by  broad-  very  large  percentage  of  the  water  rates  are 
minded,  patriotic  citizens,  officered  by  men  not  collected.  He  asserts  that  his  investiga- 
of  unusual  talent,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  se-  tions  will  show  an  annual  leakage  in  all  de- 
cure  constructive  publicity  in  matters  per-  partments  of  at  least  $7,000,000,  or  about 
taining  to  municipal  problems.  It  has  been  one-third  of  the  amount  now  required  to  run 
said  of  the  organization :  the  city ;  and  in  this  statement  he  is  support- 
Some  reforms  are  worth  while  and  many  of  ^^  by  a  former  chairman  of  the  Finance 
them  are  wasteful  despite  good  intentions;  but  Committee,  who  declares  that  he  could  save 
New  York  City  has  not  undertaken  any  reform  one-third  of  the  annual  budget  if  he  could 
m  a  long  while  which  is  paymg  the  taxed  public  1^  withmit  nnlifiral  Jntprferpnrp 
as  good  dividends  as  are  involved  in  the  revision  ^^%*t  ^^  *^V^^^  political  nterterence. 
of  the  methods  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  \  he  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  munici- 
city  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Munic-  palities,  counties,  States,  and  the  national 
ipal  Research.  Government  itself  there  is  a  vast  and  grow- 
In  the  last  administration  in  the  City  of  ing  amount  of  extravagance  in  the  adminis- 
New  York  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re-  tration  of  public  business, 
search  was  given  broad  opportunity  in  most  Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by  Presi- 
of  the  city  departments.  This  co-operation  dents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  to  bring  about 
between  a  private  organization  and  public  needed  reforms  in  the  Government's  busi- 
officials  has  done  much  to* secure  for  New  ness  methods.  President  Taft  has  placed 
York  the  best  practicable  methods  and  poli-  the  Census  Bureau  on  a  thoroughly  business 
cies.  The  press  of  New  York  has  given  so  basis.  He  has  been  successful  in  effecting 
much  publicity  to  the  good  that  this  bureau  many  economies  in  the  departments,  with  the 
can  accomplish  that  to  deny  its  admission  to  result  that  the  estimates  for  this  year  have 
any  municipal  department  is  equivalent  to  an  been  decreased  about  forty-two  millions  of 
acknowledgment  of  guilt.  At  the  present  dollars.  He  has  extended  civil-service  prin- 
time  there  is  in  New  York  the  praiseworthy  ciples  in  many  directions,  notably  by  estab- 
example  of  a  Democratic  Mayor  working  in  lishing  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  dip- 
harmony  with  the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  lomatic  service  and  by  filling  the  higher 
is  largely  Republican,  and  filled  with  men  grades  solely  by  promotions  from  the  lower 
of  unusually  high  character,  such  as  Prender-  grades.  The  President  has  proposed  many 
gast,  the  Comptroller,  and  McAneny,  the  other  changes  which  can  be  put  into  effect 
Borough  President  of  Manhattan,  and  only  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Members  of 
others,  who  have  left  more  lucrative  work  Congress,  however,  seem  callous  to  the  waste 
to  give  their  services  to  the  public.  and  extravagance  that  permeates  the  depart- 
The  experience  of  New  York  is  not  ments.  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
unique.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  Ameri-  that  Congress  approves  of  any  change  that 
can  cities  as  a  whole  is  increasing  much  more  may  involve  a  decrease  in  patronage.  Presi- 
rapidly  than  municipal  assets,  and  the  taxes  dent  Taft  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  eigh- 
for  operating  expenses  are  becoming  more  teen  pension  agencies  to  one  central  agency, 
hurdensome  each  year.  In  1902  the  percen-  The  discussion  that  took  place  when  this 
tage  of  the  revenue  of  all  the  cities  in  the  matter  came  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
country  to  their  debt  was  37.3.  By  1909  tives  indicates  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
this  percentage  was  decreased  to  25.9.  The  measures  of  this  sort.  Therefore,  the  re- 
net  public  debt  of  forty-nine  cities,  including  sponsibility  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others, 
New  York,  increased  47.71   per  cent,  from  rests  with  Congress. 

1899  to  1909,  while  during  the  same  period  The  Keep  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
the  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  dent  Roosevelt,  made  a  most  exhaustive  re- 
the  taxable  property  in  these  cities  advanced  port,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  the 
but  12.66  per  cent.  In  cities  above  300,000  lack  of  proper  organization  in  the  depart- 
in  population  the  municipal  expenditures  in-  ments,  faulty  systems  of  bookkeeping,  un- 
creased  20  per  cent,  per  capita  from  1902  to  necessary  employees,  etc.  Despite  the  seri- 
1907.  If  this  increase  continues,  the  pressure  ous  nature  of  the  disclosures  made  in  this 
of  taxation  will  soon  become  intolerable  and  report,  little  attention  was  given  to  it,  and 
credit  exhausted.  only   a  very   few   of   the   recommendations 

In  Chicago,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam,  at  made  were  adopted, 

the  head  of  a  special  council   investigating  In  many  branches  of  the  government  serv- 

contmittee,   reports  that  nearly  half  of  the  ice  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in 

water  pumped  by  the  city  is  wasted,  while  a  half  a  century,  except  in  the  size  of  the  ap- 
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propriations  -required  to  operate  them.     In  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike, — may  obtain  cer- 

III    years    government    expenses    have    in-  tain  and  speedy  justice  from  the  courts  at 

creased  five  times  as  fast  as  population.  Some  a  minimum  expense. 

of  the  bureaus  are  now  spending  more  than  It  has  been  stated  that  44,000  new  laws 
the  cost  of  the  entire  government  service  were  last  year  added  to  the  statutes  by  Con- 
in  1853.  Since  1897  the  cost  of  all  govern-  gress  and  the  State  Legislatures, — laws  to 
ment  has  increased  32  per  cent,  for  each  regulate  everybody  and  everything,  except  the 
person.  public  expenditures  of  the  lawmakers  them- 

Senator  Aldrich   gives  it  as   his  opinion  selves  and  of  the  various  departments  of  the 

that   the  national  Government  would  save  Government.      The    great   majority  of   the 

$300,000,000  a  year  if  it  were  conducted  on  men  sitting  in  our  legislative  bodies  arc  law- 

a  business  basis  and  managed  as  cleverly  and  yers,  whose  natural  tendency  is  to  remedy 

efficiently  as  a  large  corporation.  every  ill  by  statute. 

The  country  has  been  shaken  from  ocean  '  Many  of  these  laws  are  unconstitutional, 
to  ocean  by  the  disclosures  of  graft  and  dis-  many  incapable  of  enforcement;  others  seek 
honesty  in  connection  with  the  life  insurance  to  give  special  advantage  to  certain  irtdivid- 
companies  and  sugar  companies.  The  total  uals  or  classes,  or  to  exempt  some  trades  and 
amount  involved  was  ridiculously  small  as  industries  from  the  operation  of  laws  govem- 
compared  with  one  year's  waste  from  in-  ing  other  people.  •  But  many,  perhaps  a  ma- 
efficiency  and  extravagance  in  conducting  the  jority,  of  this  annual  grist  of  new  statutes  are 
public  business;  yet  these  conditions  have  frankly  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  ma- 
obtained  for  generations,  and  it  is  only  when  chinery  of  government,  setting  up  new  **  cir- 
they  have  grown  into  such  proportions  that  cumlocution  offices,"  creating  new  jobs  foe 
they  affect  the  public  credit  and  the  taxes  of  the  rapidly  increasing  **  Barnacle  "  family, 
the  country  become  burdensome  that  we  and  providing  new  ways  of  spending  the  peo- 
recognize  their  appalling  purport.  pie's  money.     It,  therefore,  becomes  neces- 

Consider  what  this  annual  waste  of  sary  to  enact  other  laws  to  raise  additional 
$300,000,000  means.  It  is  40  per  cent,  of  revenue  by  new  forms  of  taxation.  We  are 
the  whole  cost  of  running  the  Government,  now  suffering  from  an  overproduction  of 
It  is  equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  of  our  legislation,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
exports  of  iron,  agricultural  implements,  curtail  the  output.  To  the  high  cost  of  oper- 
mineral  oils,  and  cotton.  It  is  $33,000,000  ating  the  national  Government  may  be  at- 
more  than  all  the  dividends  paid  to  all  the  tributed  the  duties  on  many  articles  that 
stockholders  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  otherwise  should  be  admitted  at  a  lower  rate. 
United  States.  It  is  $30,000,000  more  than  — or  put  on  the  free  list.  It  is  not  the  tariff 
the  value  of  the  entire  meat  product  of  the  that  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
Chicago  packing  houses,  and  it  is  25  per  but  it  is  cumbersome  business  methods,  pub- 
cent,  more  than  the  combined  total  wages  lie  extravagance,  and  waste  which  are  largely 
paid  in  the  iron  and  steel,  textile,  and  lum-  responsible  for  the  high  tariff, 
bcr  industries  of  the  whole  country.  With  Both  political  parties  are  committed  to  the 
these  startling  figures  before  us,  why  not  policy  of  raising  a  large  part  of  the  national 
support  Taft  in  his  appeal  for  economies?  revenues  by  duties  on  imports.  The  income 
Why  not  muckrake,  probe,  and  regulate  pub-  from  a  tariff  on  luxuries  only  would  be  in- 
lic  expenditures  for  a  while?  To  correct  sufficient;  the  income  tax  cannot  be  levied 
these  manifest  evils  would  lift  a  great  bur-  without  constitutional  amendment;  the  cor- 
den  from  a  patient,  long-suffering  people.  poration  tax  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

The  lack  of  proper  method,  the  absence  With  a  large  and  always  increasing  national 

of  proper  co-ordination,  and  the  use  of  com-  expenditure   there   is  no   alternative  but  to 

plicated  procedure  that  run  through  the  de-  maintain  and  increase  duties  on  many  articles 

partments  of  municipal.  State,  and  national  of  everyday  consumption.     If  the  one  ugly, 

governments  also  permeate   the  courts   and  insistent      item, — national      extravagance, — 

hinder  and  make  expensive  the  administra-  could  be  eliminated  the  tariff  would  largely 

tion  of  justice.  cease  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  political 

The  great  expense  that  attends  litigation  discussion, 
in  this  country  not  only  interferes  with  the        For   the   last   decade   public  opinion   has 
dispensation  of  justice  but  increases  the  bur-  turned  our  law  makers  to  the  consideration 
den  of  the  tax-payers.     Let  us  emulate  the  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  the. en- 
example  of  England,  to  the  end  that  all, —  croachments  of  the  great  corporations.  With 
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the  commencement  of  the  era  of  prosperity  suming  new  and  greater  duties  in  the  regula- 
in  1897,  ii^  the  eagerness  for  commercial  and  tion  and  conduct  of  business,  there  should  be 
industrial  supremacy,  many  corporations  aroused,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the 
grew  to  disregard  the  rights  of  the  pubhc,  to  situation,  a  healthy,  insistent  public  senti- 
disobey  the  law,  and  to  assume  an  intolerant  ment  which  will  bring  about  the  same  re- 
attitude  toward  those  whose  interests  were  forms  in  municipal,  State,  and  national  ad- 
in  conflict  with  their  own.     The  inevitable  ministrative  methods. 

result  was  that  the  people  and  their  repre-  A  railway,  after  a  financial  debauch  or  in- 
sentatives  became  convinced  that  corporate  competent  and  reckless  management,  finally 
rights  were  too  loosely  described  and  that  ends  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  a  re- 
government  regulation  was  needed  to  pre-  organization  becomes  necessary.  A  national, 
vent  corporate  lawlessness  and  injustice.  State,  or  municipal  department  organiza- 
With  this  in  view,  many  laws  have  been  en-  tion  continues  on.  Its  mistakes,  errors, — or 
acted,  some  wise,  some  foolish  and  unjust;  worse,— ^are  cumulative  and  are  hidden  by 
but  the  net  result  has  been  to  bring  corpora-  the  tax  duplicate.  The  first  requisite,  there- 
tions  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  own  fore,  is  the  opening  up  to  public  scrutiny  of 
rights  and  a  more  definite  recognition  of  the  the  facts  which  exist  m  these  departments 
rights  of  others.  throughout  the  country.    The  means  for  the 

With  all  this,  however,  there  has  come  a  accomplishment  of  this  are  supplied  by  the 
danger  that  the  leaders  in  the  agitation  for  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  which  has 
further  corporate  control  seem  to  disregard,  been  far  enough  tested  to  prove  its  ability  to 
The  oversight  of  business  enterprises  by  the  accomplish  things  along  this  line  in  national 
Government  has  placed  on  the  government  as  well  as  municipal  affairs.  It  came  onto 
payrolls  a  vast  number  of  new  officials.  It  the  stage  at  the  psychological  moment,  when 
has  necessitated  the  establishment  of  new  de-  the  public  mind  was  receptive.  It  is  entitled 
partments,  the  keeping  of  a  mass  of  records  to  the  credit  of  appreciating  that  through 
and  the  compilation  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  backing  of  public  opinion  it  could  enter 
statistics.  All  this  has  been  done  with  no  even  hostile  territory.  This  same  powerful 
serious  attempt  to  reform  the  antiquated  ex-  influence  that  has  made  this  bureau  success- 
pensive  methods  prevailing  in  all  depart-  ful  so  far  should  still  further  encourage  it 
ments  of  the  Government.  The  people  have  until  it  succeeds  in  entering  the  departments 
been  so  intent  upon  placing  the  corporation  of  the  national  Government, 
under  governmental  control  that  they  have  We  must  consider  in  this  relation  that  gov- 
overlooked  the  additional  burden  they  are  ernment  has  become  more  of  a  science, 
putting  on  their  own  shoulders  by  placing  more  intricate  and  more  difficult  of  admin- 
this  work  in  the  hands  of  officials  who,  istration.  The  days  of  the  pioneer  are  over, 
handicapped  by  bad  methods,  are  rendered  With  each  decade  business  and  the  professions 
powerless  to  do  little  more  than  swell  the  have  become  more  specialized.  The  use  of 
payrolls.  the  laboratory  is  now  the  rule  rather  than 

It  goes  without  saying  that  predatory  cor-  the    exception.      The    jack-of-all-trades    has 

porations  either  should  be  brought  within  the  gone  out  and  the  specialist  has  come  in.  This 

law  or  put  out  of  business.     It  is  doubtless  should  be  true  of  all  government  service.     In 

true  that  salutary  laws  have  been  passed  reg-  older  nations,   particularly  those   that   have 

ulating  other  corporations;  but  we  should  passed    through    the    evolution    of    absolute 

also  apply  ourselves,  as  a  condition  precedent  monarchies  to  limited  democracies,  there  is 

to  the  Government's  further  controlling  and  more  permanence   in   the  administration  of 

managing  these  c6rporations,   to   reforming  government;  for  instance,  they  have  perma- 

the    administration    of    government;    other-  nent  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  other 

wise  the  burden  of  taxation  will  become  un-  departments.     In  our  Government  it  was  the 

bearable,    intolerable,    and    in    the    reaction  intention  of  the  founders  to  give  the  broadest 

which  will  surely  follow  much  of  the  good  scope  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  to  govern 

of  the  progressive  legislation  of  recent  years  as  little  as  possible ;  and  for  this  reason,  this 

will  be  undone.  being  a  government  of  the  people,  its  ulti- 

Business  men  are  heeding  the  criticisms  mate  success  must  depend  upon  the  people's 

upon  their  methods.     They  have  recognized  recognition  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens, 

existing  evils  and  have  made  it  their  con-  Do  not  let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that,  while 

cern  to  remedy  them.    While  this  process  is  we  are  obeying  the  order  of  the  policeman, 

going  forward*  and  the  Government  is  as-  it  was  we  who  put  him  on  duty. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


WHAT  THE  PROPOSED  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANK 

SYSTEM  REALLY  MEANS 

A  FTER  full   and  free  consideration   the  Senator  Carter  thus  outlines  the  important 

United   States  Senate  passed  the  bill  features  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress: 

proposing  to  establish  postal  savings-banks;  ^he  act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 

at  the  present  time  of  writing  the  measure  is  postal  savings  system,  to  be  under  the  manage- 

awaiting  discussion  in  the  House  of  Repre-  ment  and  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 

sentatives.     Many  of  the  arguments  of  the  listing  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 

^.^^r.^^^*^^    ^f    .>^t*«i    -««:«^  k««i,o    ^.,:^^^A  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General, 

opponents   of    postal    savinp-banks    evinced  ^^^j^^  ex^omcio.    This  board  is  authorized  to 

considerable  ignorance  on  the  subject,  while  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
some  of  them  were  absolutelv  grotesque  in  ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  reference 
their  puerility.  One  Senator  held  that  Con-  ^^  the  receipt,  transmission,  custody,  investment. 
irrp^Q  hurl  iiKf  n«  miirh  nnwpr  fn  rnmnpl  fhp  ^"^  repayment  of  moneys  received  at  postal 
gress  Had  just  as  much  po^^r  to  conipel  the  savings  depositories.     Each  money  order  office 

citizen  to  supply  money  by  threatening  him  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  postal  savings 

with  punishment  as  it  had  to  tempt  him  by  depository  subject  to  the  proviso  fliat  in  the  bc- 

guaranteeing  to  him  a  profit  on  it.    A  certain  finning  the  Postmaster-General  may  restrict  the 

k««L-«,»   «-,™:«*;^«   .v«..-j   «   ^;-^..i «^:«*  depositories    to    the    so-called       Presidential 

bankers    association  issued  a  circular  point-  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  i„  ^^^^^^^  ^^  thereafter 

ing  out  the  unwisdom  of  the  proposed  sys-  extend  the  system  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to 

tem  "  because  it  would  lead  to  the  develop-  all    remaining    money    order    offices,    approxi- 

ment  of  bands  of  robbers  in  the  South  and  "^^trng   43.000  in   number.     When    finally    in- 

West,having  the  ^robbery  of  the  post-offices  ^^'^^^^  ttVsl"officer'"''  '"  "'"  ^^ 

as  their  objective.       Another  objection  was  Any  person  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  over 

the   enormous    investment    in    burglar-proof  may  become  a  depositor ;  but  no  person  shall  be 

safes  which  would  be  rendered  necessary  by  allowed  to  deposit  more  than  $100  in  any  one 

*k-  «^«r  e^u^*v^x>      Q«.^o^*»i»  ^^r.,,^u    «^;  ^^1  calendar  month  nor  more  than  $500  in  the  ag- 

the  new  scheme.     Strangely  enough,  not  one  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^j,j  ^^y  p^^^^^  be  permitted  to 

of   the  objectors  seemed   to   be  aware  of  a  have  more  than  one  postal  savings  account, 

significant  fact, — namely,  that  in  no  country  Deposits  must  be  made  in  sums  of  one  dollar 

in  which   a  postal   savings-bank  system   has  ^^  multiples  thereof,  but  smaller  sums  can  be 

been  adopted  has  a  backward  step  eve^r  been  :.^,1„raf^L?atfo„\"upnro'*nefflrw^^^^ 

taken.       1  he     Hon.      1  homas     H.  ,  Carter,  the  card  and  stamp  thereto  attached  can  be  pre- 

United  States  Senator  from  Montana,  calls  sented  at  the  post-office  for  deposit.     Interest 

attention  to  this  fact  in  the  North  American  w»"  ^«  Pa»<l  on  deposits  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent. 

Revieu-  for  April.;  and  he  cites  the  following  §rma^".TubTelt'rch7u7es'l„T?SraUon" 

statement  made  m    1888  after  the  lapse  of  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  prescribe, 

twenty-seven  years  by   Mr..  Gladstone,  the  t      l    tt  •    j  i^*     j 

promoter  of  the  postal  savings-bank  legisla-  \"  *"^  United  Kingdom,  where  the  postal 

tion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons:  f  ^»"^.  ^y^^^"*   *^f   ^'}    in.  operation    for 

_               _           •       .     ,    •     .  torty-nine  years,  the  total  savings  amount  to 

The  post-office  savings-bank  is  the  most  im-  $700,000,000;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 

portant   institution   which   has  been   created   in  1    j    1  ^1       .      1                  "^    /    .         t^ 

the  last  fifty  years  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo-  eluded  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  savings 

pie  and  the  State.     I  consider  the  act  of  1861,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  equal 

which   called  tlie  institution   into  existence,  as  that  sum.      It   is,   says   Senator  Carter,   the 

the  most  useful  and  fruitful  of  my  long  career,  manner  of  disposing  of  this  money  that  has 

So  satisfactorily  did  the  system  operate  in  formed  the  bone  of  contention  in  and  out 

the  United  Kingdom  that  it  was  soon  adopted  of  Congress.     The  act  provides  "  that  pos- 

by  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Sweden,  tal  savings  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  any 

Russia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  their  solvent  bank  or  banks  organized  under  na- 

several  colonies.    Brazil  has  recently  enacted  tional  or  State  law,  and  subject  to  public  in- 

a  postal  savings  law,  and  to-day  Chile  also  spection  and  examination  doing  business  in 

is  experimenting  with  the  system.  the  nefghborhood  in  which  the  post-office  is 
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situated.     Such  deposits  would  be  repayable  In  the  same  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 

on  demand  and  the  banks  would  be  required  can  Review  Mr.  Harold  Stone  asks  whether 

to  pay  interest  upon  them  at  a  rate  not  less  instead  of  adopting  the  present  Postal  Sav- 

than  2%  per  cent,  per  annum.    If  any  banks  ings  bill  it  would  not  be  better  to  enact  a 

should  decline  to  receive  the  deposits  on  these  national    savings-bank    law    embracing    the 

terms  the  amounts  may  be  deposited  with  good  points  in  the  proposed  act  and  the  good 

the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.    In  time  points  of  the  system  now  in  operation.     He 

of  war  or  other  emergency  in  which  the  credit  calls  attention  to  certain  criticisms  of  the  new 

of  the   Government   is   involved   the   board  measure,  which  we  here  condense: 

may  withdraw  all  or  any  part  of  the  funds  So  much  money  is  already  lost  on  the  post- 

from  the  banks  and  invest  them  in  Govern-  office  business  annually  in  the  Untied  States  that 

ment  bonds  or  other  securities,  returning  not  '^  '^  doubtful  if  the  Government  could  run  the 

1       ^1        ^,/                ^                                 "^  new  system  economically.    .    .    .    With  regard 

less  than  2^4  per  cent,  per  annum.  ^^  ^^e  guaranteeing  of  deposits,  it  does  not  seem 

All  pessimistic  prophecies  to  the  contrary  right  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  should  become 

notwithstanding,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  liable  for  any  possible  loss  sustained  by  the  bank 

way  can  the  adoption  of  the  postal  system  dis-  depositor  unless  the  Government  is  at  fault  in 

*     u  -u    /:         •  1         M  'u  •          X  ^u             ^  some  such  way  as  would  make  an  individual 

turb  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the  country,  conducting  the   same  kind   of   business   liable. 

To  the  objection  that  has  been  made  that  ...    As  the  rate  of  interest  at  national  banks 

an  additional  bookkeeper  would  be  needed  at  in  the  New  England  States  averages  2.66  per 

each  of  the  50,000  postal  savings-banks,  Sen-  cent.,  and  in  the  Western  States  3.69  per  cent., 

ator  Carter  opposes  the  experience  of  Great  *^  ^^^^  "^^  seem  fair  to  pay  only  2  per  cent,  to 

Britain,  where,  after  the  system  had  been  com-  \h^Pf^^^^^v>"Ks-^^"^^.^P^s»^o^^^    •    •    •    ^n- 

pletely  established,  it  was  found  that  "only  1' ^ll'^^nf "^^'^.v  wnnM^TL  h"""  TV 

*^         •',,..       /          ,                                .     %  mous  sum  of  money  would  be  turned  over  to 

seventy  additional  employees  were  required  .^^n  who  are  not  necessarily  experienced  in- 
to conduct  the  business.  The  further  ob-  vestors.  Estimating  (conservatively)  this  at 
jection,  that  the  new  system  would  be  pater-  $8,000,000,000,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  physical 
nalistic,  may  be  eflFectively  disposed  of  by  the  impossibility  for  any  one  committee  to  manage 
reply  that  in  the  same  sense  the  whole  postal  such  an  amount  in  such  way  as  trust  funds 
service  is  paternalistic.     That  the  proposed  should  be  invested. 

system  would  be  "  a  powerful  agency  work-  Mr.  Stone  suggests  that,  were  a  national 

ing  most  efficiently  to  preserve  the  equilib-  savings-bank  law  enacted,  the  existing  post- 

rium  in  time  of  financial  disturbance  "  there  office  facilities  might  readily  be  used  for  the 

is  little  room  to  doubt ;  and  we  think  Senator  collection  and  accumulation  of  deposits ;  and 

Carter  is  justified  in  assuming  that  when  the  these  might  be  turned  over  to  local  boards 

new  Government  depositories  shall  ha^jftj^e-  of  trustees  for  investment  in  accordance  with 

come  available  numbers  of  small  hoards  now  a  law  patterned  after  laws  now  in  force  in 

in  insecure  hiding-places  will  be  immediately  the    States    in   which    savings-banks   arc    in 

turned  over  to  the  postmasters.  operation. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  "GREATER  SPAIN" 

A  N  enthusiastic  view  of  the  future  of  the  He  understands  that  if  the  restless  energy  of 

-^      Spanish    race   in   the   New  World    is  ^^e  citizens  of  the  United  States  constitutes  a 

.         .              *-i*i7^-a/fj           L  serious   peril   for   the  Latin- American   nations, 

given  in  an  article  in  tspana  Modema,  bear-  j^jg  j^  because  these  citizens  can  count  upon  the 

ing  the  title      La  inmensa  Espafia,     which  constant  support  of  their  powerful  nation,  while 

might  be  rendered  "Greater  Spain.*'     The  Europeans  find  themselves  isolated,  and  aban- 

writcr,  Arturo  Perez  Martin,  a  Costa  Rican,  doned  by  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  whose 

^^11         _^^  •  **^  c        •     J     -..         k  *•*  *.  activities  are  absorbed  in  the  construction  of 

calls  upon  patriotic  Spaniards  to  substitute  battleships  and  the  equipment  of  armies.    These 

the  idea  of  the  wide  extension  of  the  Spanish  nations   are  blind   to  the   fact  that   in   Latin- 
race  for  a  narrow  patriotism,  limited  to  the  America  there  is  an  immense  empire,  destined 

national  domain.     The  keynote  is  struck  in  ^P  \}^^  theater  of  a  great  struggle  of  races, 

^»               •             ^              ji  r\L     11     L       J  Jn  which  the  Latin  race,  m  order  to  be  victon- 

the  opening  sentence:       Of  all  the  advan-  ^,,3^  ^ji,  „^^  „,^d  cannon,  but  love  and  devo- 

tages  gained  by  a  Spaniard  who  visits  Latin-  tion,  the  forces  which  create  homes,  people  wil- 

America  the  greatest  is  self-confidence  and  dernesscs.    and    produce    citizens.    .    .    .    The 

fo.VK    iry    k.'e   /^,.,«    ,>^,..«,.^  "      Pi.^o...'^/^   ♦k.'o  Mouroc  Doctrinc  can  forbid  Europe  to  hold  new 

faith   m^  his  own   powers.        Pursuing   this  ^^j^^j^^  j„  America,  but  it  cannot  prevent  Spain. 

idea,  Senor  Martin  continues.  France,   and   Italy    from   pursuing   a   national 
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policy  tending  to  protect  the  peaceful  conquest,  and  resources  of  these  countries.     For  the 

by  emigration  from  those  lands,  of  the  immense  attainment  of  this  end  he  believes  that  certain 

riches    stored   up    m   Latin- America    for  those  .   .  ^                  •  n     ^u            l     i_ 

possessing  the  ability  to  extract  them  from  its  ex-ministers,  especially  those  who  have  prc- 

fertile  plains  and  its  virgin  forests.    More  espe-  sided  over  the  departments  of  State,  of  the 

cially  Spain,  favored  by  her  language  and  by  Treasury,  and  of  Education,  should  be  sent 

historic  associations,  has  a  sacred  mission  before  ^^  Latin-America,  so  as  to  study  the  condi- 

humanity,  a  mission  she  can  only  fulfill  by  cs-  ^.          .               .           ,,       ^       n     l     • 

tablishing  constant  relations  between  her  sons  [»ons  there,  as  it  would  naturally  be  impossi- 

who  have  left  the  mother-country  and  those  who  ble  for  those  actually  in  office  to  spare  time 

still  remain  there.  for  the  voyage.      These  prospective  visitors 

The  fact  that  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  "^"St  be  made  to  understand  that  "  seasick- 

occupy  an  immense  territory,  greater  than  "css  is  not  a  dangerous  malady.    If  Castclar 

that  under  the  control  of  most  European  na-  ^^^d  known  this  he  might  have  been  the  cm- 

tions,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be  Pcror  of  Greater  Spain.    He  would  at  least 

ever  present  to  the  minds  of  Spaniards.    In-  have  laid  firm  foundations  for  it."    Referring 

deed,   Latin-America  covers  a  considerably  ^^  the  emigration  from  Spain,  Sefior  Martin 

larger  extent  of  country  than  does  Anglo-  suggests  that  the  Spanish  Government  should 

Saxon  America,  and  if,  in  the  far  distant  ^ake  measures  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 

future,  the  New  Worid  should  become  as  ^he  emigrants.    In  this  connection  he  writes: 

densely  populated  throughout  its  whole  ex-  Let^^^s  published  in  the  Madrid  newspapers 

tent  as  aje  some  parts  of  the  Old  World,  show  that  many  of  the  emigrants,  after  their  ar- 

Latin-America  would  have  the  larger  popu-  rival,  repent  of  having  come,  realizing  that  they 

lation.    The  essential  character  of  "  Greater  have  changed  from  bad  to  worse.    The  first  care 

o     .    »  -    .   J.        J        r  11  of   the   government    should   be   to   disseminate 

bpam      is  indicated  as  follows:  trustworthy  information  regarding  salaries,  oc- 

This  spiritual  empire,  with  its  unwritten  feder-  cupations,  cost  of  living,  and  the  hygienic  con- 
ation of  independent  peoples,  is  not,  strictly  ditions  prevailing  in  the  various  countries,  so 
speaking.  Spain.  Undoubtedly,  for  the  moment,  as  to  avoid  exaggerated  expectations.  Besides 
Madrid  would  be  its  capital;  to-morrow  the  this,  the  Spanish  Government  should  provide  a 
capital  would  be  Buenos  Aires  or  Santiago  de  vessel  to  repatriate  those  who  may  regret  their 
Chile.  But  if  the  federation,  decreed  neither  journey,  who  have  not  been  able  to  establish 
by  material  force  nor  by  laws,  should  render  themselves,  and  who  lack  the  necessary  funds 
Spaniards  and  Spanish-Americans  brothers,  it  to  pay  for  a  return  passage, 
can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  .  i  .  .  r 
artist  or  the  savant  win  his  title  in  Madrid,  The  article  concludes  with  a  brief  account 
Bogoti,  or  Lima.  of  the  advantages  offered  by  Costa  Rica,  a 

Senor  Martin  appeals  to  the  political  lead-  land  which  contrasts  favorably  with  its  neigh- 

ers  of  Spain   to  further  the  study  of  the  bors,  for,  during  the  eighty-eight  years  of  its 

Spanish-American  states,  and  urges  them  to  ind^ndence,    it    has    had    but   twenty-two 

familiarize    themselves    with    the   character  presidents,  and  has  engaged  in  only  one  war. 


CUBA'S  EDUCATIONAL  VICISSITUDES 

T^HE  first  American  intervention  in  Cuba  tion,"  writes  Mr.  R.  L.  Bullard  in  the  Edu- 

found  educational  matters  on  the  is-  cational  Review,  "  is  with  Americans  a  na- 

land  in  a  lamentable  condition.     About  64  tional  hobby.'' 

per  cent,  of  the  population  could  not  read.  ,.„              r        u  *                             11. 

JU                               ijjL^^*^^^  Whenever,  for  whatever  cause,  a  people  has 

Two  per  cent,  could  read,  but  not  write ;  33  come    under   our   national    tutelage,    our    first 

per  cent,  could  write,  but  were  without  supc-  thought  and  pains  have  been  to  put  them  to 

rior  education,  and  only  l  per  cent,  had  re-  school.    We  had  done  so  with  negro  and  In- 

ceived  higher  education.     Under  Spain  there  ^ian;  and  we  did  so  now  with  redoubled  zeal 

,     .        „^               ,                ^L-       1-I.             1  -  and  energy  with  Cubans.    Great  appropriations 

had  really  never  been  anything  like  popular  ^^^e  made ;  new  laws  and  orders  put  forth.    It 

education.    Although  the  opening  of  the  nine-  was  to  be  a  veritable   revolution.     In  a   few 

teenth  century  witnessed  some  half-hearted  months  the  wretched,  inefficient,  merely  nominal 

efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  im-  schools   of    Spain's    regime    were    made    real. 

J   -  J uv  u   .*-:.««....  <^^..^^«.u.«    *\>m  equipped,  and  trebled  in  numbers.     A  complete 

prove  and  establish  primary  education,  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^  p  ^^^ 

few  schools  that  were  opened  were  poor,  ^f  Ohio  was  established,  and  under  zealous,  dis- 
weak,  lifeless  things  that  naturally  gave  lit-  interested  American  officials  put  in  effective  op- 
tic result  in  general  education."     '*  Educa-  eration  throughout  Cuba. 
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The  main  features  of  this  system  were 
the  payment  from  the  national  treasury  of 
all  the  costs;  participation  by  the  people, 
through  superintendents  and  local  boards,  in 
school  matters;  similar  participation  by  the 
government  through  a  cabinet  oflicer  and 
various  ofttcials,  and  administrative  and  tech- 
nical inspections.  What  all  this  aaually 
meant  is  best  stated  in  Mr.  Bullard's  own 

The  superior  school  age  limil  was  at  once 
raised  from  nine  to  fourteen,  a  mighty  jump. 
Normal  and  summer  schools  were  established. 
Some  2500  teachers  had  to  be  and  were  im- 
provised. Text-books  were  provided  by  trans- 
lation from  the  English.  The  university  and 
the  provincial  Imtitulos  de  Scgunda  EiiseHansa 
[3  sort  of  high  school  or  college  intermediate 
between  the  common  schools  and  the  university] 
were  reorganized  and  put  upon  a  more  modern 
and  practical  basis.  The  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades,  a  mere  workshop  under  Spain,  was 
made  an  effective  technical  school  where  young 
men  could  really  learn  a  mechanical  trade.  Spe- 
cial courses  and  schools,  English  for  any  who 
desired,  drawing  and  modeling  for  artists,  cut- 
ting and  sewing  for  girls,  and  other  special 
courses  were  made  a  part  of  the  system. 

The  people  of  Cuba  met  these  changes 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  That  such  was 
the  case  was  due  in  great  measure  to  "  the 
energy  and  determination  of  two  men.  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  Lieut.  Matthew  E. 
Hanna,  governor-general  and  commissioner 
of  education  respectively.  The  latter  espe- 
cially, going  far  beyond  all  mere  official  duty 
by  his  untiring  patience,  tact,  and  zeal,  won 
the  good-will  and  co-operation  of  the  Cu- 
bans." Mr.  Bullard  bears  no  uncertain  tes- 
timony to  Lieutenant  Hanna's  labors.  He 
says: 

Traveling  almost  continually  at  great  pains 
and  inconvenience  over  the  whole  island,  he 
visited  Ihe  remotest  places  and  districts,  instruct- 
ing and  making  enthusiastic  public  teachers  and 
pupils  alike.  He  left  in  his  work  a  record  that 
can  hardly  again  be  equaled.  .  .  ,  His  work 
and  personality,  more  than  perhaps  anything  else 
American  in  Cuba  in  this  generation,  brought 
Cuba  nearer  to  America.  He  left  his  system 
working. 


Unfortunately  the  first  American  inter- 
vention lasted  too  short  a  time  to  protect  and 
nourish  the  new  system  to  permanent  devel- 
opment. When  the  Americans  withdrcw 
from  Cuba  the  new  system  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  old  ideas  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  in  danger 
of  being  almost  overwhelmed.  This  was 
not  surprising.  For  one  thing,  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  adapt  completely  the  Ohio 


law  to  Cuban  conditions.  Then,  again,  the 
changes  had  been  very  sudden  and  sweeping, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  applying  the 
remedy  we  had  given  an  overdose.  As  Mr. 
Bullard  puts  it: 

There  is  no  people  that  has  like  faith,  or  ap- 
proximately like  faith,  with  us  in  school  educa- 
tion as  a  cure  for  every  human  defect,  individ- 
ual, national,  or  racial.  We  prescribed  it  in  too 
ftreat  a  quantity  in  succession  10  Indian,  negro. 
Filipino,  and  Cuban,  with  the  same  result  in 
every  case,— the  patient's  stomach  turned. 

In  half  a  dozen  years  the  new  system  lost 
its  vigor.  Hours  of  work  were  relaxed,  the 
teachers  grew  careless,  compulsory  attend- 
ance was  dropped,  and  politics  of  the  worst 
type  bore  down  the  whole  scheme.  Cuba 
will  now  have  to  begin  over  again.  She  must 
adapt  her  system  to  the  genius,  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  state  of  advancement  of  her 
people.  It  is  not  more  money  that  she  wants ; 
for  the  state  now  spends  $4,000,000  annually 
on  education.  The  abuse  of  politics  will  not 
probably  be  lasting,  but  will  correct  itself 
with  experience. 

Mr.  Bullard  mentions  several  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  education  in  Cuba, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

Unlike  us  in  the  United  States,  in  Cuba  there 
is  no  color  line.  White,  black,  and  yellow,  Eu- 
ropean. African,  and  Asiatic  sit  together  in  still 
unbroken  accord.  Of  4000  teachers,  300  are  em- 
phatically negroes. 
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The  question  of  religion  never  comes  up  in  made  in  the  cities  to  remedy  this  condition ;  and 

the  schools.     Cuba  has  never  been  torn  by  re-  the    university    has    commendably    taken    steps 

ligious  differences.  toward  the  same  end. 

Women   constitute    three-fourths   of   all   the  ixn-  ^  n/t     -n   w     a          *a         i_ 

teachers  of  the  island.    Among  the  pupils  girls  .  ^"3^  ^^^  BuIIard  considers  the  most  sig- 

far  outnumber  boys.    After  fourteen,  boys  drop  nificant  thing  in  all  Cuban  education  is  the 

out  almost  entirely.  ever-increasing  study  of  English.     It  appears 

Outdoor  sports  and  running  games  are  largely  ^^^^               q^^^*^  2,000,000  people  40,000. 

wanting   m    the    Cuban    schools;    consequently  -^^    &                  y       ,^,v^  k^p    ^y^.^^ 

there  are  a  large  number  of  narrow-chested,  con-  ^^  one  m  every  fifty,  arc  studying  that  lan- 

sumptive-looking  children.    Some  effort  has  been  guage  in  some  way,  in  school  or  out. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY  IN 

INDIA 


I 


NDI A  has  come  to  be  regarded  SO  generally  other  instance  in  history,  says  Mr.  Wodc- 

as  "  the  land  of  unrest  **  that  it  is  posi-  house,  of  a  recrudescence  of  national  life  after 

tively  refreshing  to  read  three  articles  on  na-  so  many  centuries,  nor  one  in  which  a  revival 

tional  unity,  such  as  those  appearing  in  the  has  ever  seemed  to  be  so  fraught  with  such 

Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad),  in  which  the  rea^  significance  for  civilization  in  general, 

existing  conditions  in  the  peninsula  are  ac-  There  is  only  one  known  mean^  of  hastening 

cepted  as  naturally  incidental  to  a  process  of  evolution,  and  that  is  education ;  for  out  of 

evolution  that  is  to  end  in  a  united,  unified  education  will  emerge  after  a  time  the  in- 

nation.    Mr.  E.  A.  Wodehouse,  whose  paper  tellectual   demand   for   unity,   which    is  the 

IS  headed  "  National  Unity:  Its  Evolution  in  only  demand  which  has  strength  enough  to 

India,**  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gen-  mold  the  actual  to  its  creed, 

eral  tendency  of  evolution  is  in  the  direction  A  writer  on  the  early  history  of  India  has 

of  unity;  but  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  said:  "  India,  encircled  as  she  is  by  seas  and 

the  direction  of  gradually  increasing  special-  mountains,    is    indisputably    a   geographical 

ization  and  differentiation.    In  the  evolution  unit,  and  as  such  is  rightly  designated  by  one 

of  an  organism  two  things  occur  at  every  name."    Adopting  this  idea.  Sister  Nivedita 

stage  in  its  growth:  (i)  The  more  definite  (Miss  Margaret  Noble),  who  has  for  her 

specialization  of  the  form  and  (2)  the  widen-  subject  "The  Underlying  Unity  of  Indian 

ing  of  the  consciousness  or  life.     It  is  the  Life,**  claims  that 

same  with  nations.  any  country  which  is  geographically  distinct  has 

There  is  m  undeveloped  nations  a  kind  of  the  power  to  become  the  cradle  of  a  nationaHty. 

dull,  inert  unity.     As  soon  as  a  nation  begins  National  unity  is  dependent  upon  place.     The 

to  grow,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  specializa-  [^nk  of  a  nation  m  humanity  is  determined  by 

tion -through  education  and  other  formative  in-  the  complexity  of  its  component  parts      What 

fluences.-of  the  units  which  compose  it.    This  f  "^  '>^f.  «^  'ts  elements  has  achieved  in  the  past, 

at  first  leads  to  difference  and  disruption;  but  J^^  "^t«^"  ")2y  ^^P^Sj  to  at  ain  as  a  whole  in 
the  final  unity  can  only  emerge  through  con- .  the  future     Complexity  of  elements,  when  duly 

tinuance  along  this  line.  subordinated  to   the  nationalizing  influent  of 

*                                            ...  place,  IS  a  source  of  strength  and  not  weakness 

Applying    these    remarks    to    India    it    is  to  a  nation. 

seen  that  they  suggest  the  important  truth, —  India  has  the  first  treasure  of  a  nation, 

that  the  cause  of  unity  must  be  diflFerently  geographical  distinctness,  in  an  extraordinary 

served,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  de-  degree.     Is  there  any  unity  of  life  and  type 

velopment  of  the  race  or  power  concerned,  perceptible  among  the  Indian  people  which 

In  India  to-day  the  class  that  is  calling  most  might  sooner  or  later  serve  as  the  foundation 

earnestly  for  unity  is  simply  that  class  which  for    a    realized    Indian  nationality?     Sister 

has  become  most  highly  specialized:  the  edu-  Nevedita  cites  two  or  three: 

cated  class.     But  the  great  mass  of  the  in-  ^  profound  emotional  development  and  re- 

habitants  of  India  are  still  at  the  stage  at  finement  is  the   most  marked  trait  of   Indian 

which   the  whole  process  of  differentiation  personality;  and  it  is  common  to  all  the  races 

still  remains  to  be  begun.  and  creeds  of  that  vast  sulxrontinent.    Again,  the 

rjyy .      ^^  ZL^,>io^  o«^  I'nfAr^ft'ncT  kcystonc  of  thc  arch  of  family  devotion,  alike 

There  is  no  more  complex  and  interesting  ^^J  ^,^^^^  ^^^  Mohammedan,  lies  in  the  feeling 

problem  before  the  student  of  history  to-day  of  the  son  for  his  mother.    ...    In  devotion 

than  the  evolution  of  India.     There  is  no  to   the  mother  and   in   chivalry   for   old   age, 
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Mohammedan   and   Hindu   are   absolutely  one.  evolution   or   culture."      These    two    India 

The   Mohammedan   derives  his  customs   from  possesses    super-abundantly,    besides    "  many 

Arabia:  the  Hmdu  bases  his  habits  on  his  own  ,  •.•  l*  l  l         l     l*        • 

past,  and  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  higher  lesser  unities  which  strengthen   the  historic 

civilization  from  modification  by  lower.    .    .    .  tradition.       The  fact  of  India  s  geographical 

Many  of  the  highest  and  most  trusted  officers  of  unity    is   never    disputed.      Social    unity    is 

a    Hindu    ruler    will   be    Mohammedans,    and  equally  recognized  by  the  student  of  Indian 
vice    versa.      I    find    an    overwhelming    aspect        i^     ^      rj^^    -j      1/     i_  1     1       i_ 

of    Indian   unity   in    the    fact    that   no    single  culture.    The  idea  has  been  grasped  also  by 

member  or  province   repeats  the   function   of  more  than  one  individual  ruler.     In  legends 

any  other.  references  to  councils  of  the  gods  held  in  the 

But  the  one  great  elemental  motive  com-  Himalayas  arc  met  with.     No  one  can  say 

mon  to  all  the  types  is  love  to  India.    With  that  such  an  idea  as  that  of  a  Federated 

the  Bengalee,  Mahratta,  Panjabee,  Dravid-  States  of  India  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 

ian,  and  Mohammedan  alike  love  of  home,  Indian  mind.    But,  more  than  all  this,  there 

pride  of  race,  idealism  of  woman  is  a  passion,  is   evidence   enough    that    the    founders   of 

and  devotion  to  India  as  India  finds  some  Indian  culture  and  civilization  and  religion 

characteristic  expression.  had  this  unity  in  view.     This  writer  very 

Dr.    Ananda    K.    Coomaraswamy,    who  ^^PP'^Y  P"ts  the  situation  with  regard   to 

writes  on    "National    Self-consciousness   in  ""ity  thus: 
India,"  asks  what  are  the  things  which  make       The  diverse  peoples  of  India  arc  like  the  parts 

possible  national  self-consciousness  and  which  of  some  puzzle   seemingly  impossible  to  fit  to- 

^.     ^  ^.       !•  J  .  1  gether,  but  falling  easily  into  place  when  once 

constitute    nationality,    and    says,    m    reply,  the  key  is  known :  and  that  key  is  the  realization 

Two  essentials  of  nationality  there  are, — a  of  the  facts  that  the  parts  do  fit  together,  which 

geographical   unity,  and  a  common  historic  we  call  national  self -consciousness. 
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T  will,  wc  think,  surprise  many  of  the  tinct  view  of  "  bringing  together  all  work- 
readers  of  the  Review  to  learn  that  "  in  ers,  old  or  young,  who  have  some  definite 
this  country  we  have  no  need  of  art  as  a  cuW  direction  in  their  work."  It  stands  for 
turc,  no  need  of  art  as  a  refined  and  elegant  freedom  to  think  and  to  show  what  you  are 
performance,  no  need  of  art  for  poetry  s  sake,  thinking  about  .  .  .  freedom  to  studv  and 
or  any  of  these  things  for  their  own  sake."  experiment  and  to  present  the  results  of  such 

They  will,  however,  all  agree  that  "  what  ^f^^Vy  "<>*  '".  J"y  ^J^  hei"S  ^^^^^^^i  hy  the 

J           J  .      _^  ^L  \                    ^L      X  •  '^     X  Standards  which  are  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 

wc  do  need  is  art  that  expresses  the  sptnt  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  exempted  from  public  view  because 

the  people  of  to-day.  These  views  are  enun-  of  such  individuality  or  strangeness  in  the  man- 
dated by  Mr.  Robert  Henri  in  an  article  on  ner  of  expression.  What  such  an  exhibition 
the  Exhibition  of  Independent  Artists,  con-  ^esires  is  all  the  new  evidence  all  the  new  opin- 

*  'u  *  J  u  L*  ^  ^u  /^  /a  T^u*  ^o"s  that  the  artists  have,  and  then  their  work 
tributed  by  him  to  the  Cr^//jm/i/i.     This  ex-  ^,^^^  either  succeed  by  its  integrity  or  fail  from 

hibition,  which  was  held  in  New  York  dur-  the  lack  of  it.    We  want  to  know  the  ideas  of 

ing  the  past  month,  included  344  examples,  young  men.     We  do  not  want  to  coerce  them 

mainly   impressionistic.     It  is  generally  un-  *"^^  accepting  ours.    .    .    . 

derstood  that  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Henri ;  In  Mr.  Henri's  opinion  there  is  but  a  sin- 

and  as  he  himself  is  a  National  Academician,  gle   reason   for  the   development  of   art   in 

a  Fellow  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  America, — namely,  that  the  people  of  Amer- 

Fine  Arts,  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Art  ica  may  **  learn  the  means  of  expressing  them- 

Institute,  it  goes  without  saying  that  his  com-  selves  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own 

ments   on    the    independent    art    movement  land."    He  then  gives  utterance  to  the  views 

must  be  accepted   as  entirely  disinterested,  cited  at  the  head  of  this  paper ;  but  he  seems 

He  says  that  the  exhibition  is  not  one  "  of  to  qualify  them  somewhat  a  little  further  on 

the  rejected,  nor  an  exhibition  of  people  who  when  he  says: 

have  had  their  pictures  accepted  or  refused  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  in  this  country 

by  the  academy.     It  is  not  a  gathering  to-  to  understand  what  art  is.  to  understand  why  it 

gether  of  *  kickers  *  of  any  description,  but  is  is,  to  understand  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the 

an    expression   of    the    present    tendency    in  temperament  of  our  people,  that  it  is  the  de- 

•  .                  Ill'        •    J*  •!     !•     »t  velopment  of  the  imagination  which  in  the  end 
America  towards  developing  individuality,  must  affect  not  only  the  production  of  painting, 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  with  the  dis-  of  sculpture  and  poems,  music,  architecture,  but 
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every  phase  of   our  daily   . 

real  it  must  come  to  affect  every  action  m  our 

lives,  every  proilucl,  every  necessary  thing. 

Mr.  Henri  is  insistent  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  heed  to  what  the  younger 
artists  have  to  say. 

What  we  want  is  to  meet  young  people  who 
are  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  to- 
day and  listen  to  what  they  have  to  tell  us. 
Those  of  us  who  are  old  should  be  anxious  to 
be  told  the  things  by  those  who  are  to  advance 
beyond  us.  and  we  should  not  hate  to  see  Ihem 
in  their  progress.  We  should  rejoice  that  a 
building  IS  rising  on  the  foundation  that  we 
have  helped  and  are  still  helping  to  erect. 

Having  thought  a  good  deal  about  a  pos- 
sible substitute  for  the  academy  idea,  "  in 
what  way  pictures  could  be  exhibited  entirely 
without  the  jury  and  the  hanging  commit- 
tee," Mr.  Henri  suggests  the  following 
scheme: 

A  gallery  that  might  be  of  great  educational 
value  and  of  great  honor  to  the  Cily  of  New 
York  could  be  established  along  the  following 
lines:  It  would  be  perhaps  some  three  or  four 
limes  larger  than  the  present  Fine  Arts  Building 
on  Fifly-seventh  Street,  New  York.  It  would 
contain  many  rooms  of  equal  value  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  these  rooms  to  be  al  the  service 
of  artists  who  would  form  themselves  into 
groups  of  twenty,  gaining  by  the  formation  of 


Iheir  body  the  right  to  use  one  of  the  rooms 
for  a  period  of  one  month.  A  wailing  list  raight 
occur,  because  there  might  be  many  groups  of 
twenty  men  who  would  care  to  associate  them- 
selves in  one  exhibition.  Such  a  gallery  should 
be  under  (he  freest  of  direction.  It  should  be 
a  city  institution,  actually  for  the  advancement 
and  encouragement  of  the  arts,  a  place  for  try* 
ing  out  the  artists'  ideas,  a  place  where  they 
could  exhibit  and  where  there  was  no  judge 
except  the  public  and  the  nineteen  other  men 
of  the  same  group.  This  proposition  seems  to 
me  to  do  away  with  any  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  artists,  with  any  board  of  officers,  with 
any  presidents,  with  any  body  of  men  who  sit 
in  judgment  on  other  men.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  for  a  man  to  be  acceptable  to  nineteen 
other  artists  who  are  sufficiently  in  accord  to 
wish  to  ally  themselves  in  an  exhibition. 

A  Cntlclam  or  th«  Exhibit'on 
A  rather  sharp  criticism  of  the  independent 
exhibition  as  it  exists  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  a  few  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  gallery.  The  Tribune  critic,  who  signs 
himself  "  R,  C,"  has  the  following  to  say : 

There  is  only  one  lest.  Is  the  new  painter  a 
good  painter  ?  He  docs  not  deserve  to  Irtumph 
just  because  he  is  new.  If  he  is  also  a  bad 
painter  he  has  no  business  trying  to  drum  up 
revolution;  he  should  leave  that  to  his  belters. 
'  It  is  idle  to  hope,  however,  that  these  things  will 
ever  be  governed  by  reason  and  so  the  most  that 
one  can  do  is  to  observe  the  testimony  of  the 
past.  All  the  really  fertilizing  developments 
m  modern  art  have  had  their  source  in  rebel- 
lion. .  .  .  One  truth  they  have  all  enforced, 
and  that  is  that  you  cannot  keep  a  man  of  genius 
down.  But  you  have  got  to  have  your  genius. 
.  .  .  But  the  average  artist  here  would  ap- 
pear to  be  thinking  more  of  his  subject  than  of 
his  technique,  and,  until  technique  is  got  under 
perfect  control,  this  is  a  tendency  fraught  with 
danger.  We  continue  the  search,  with  an  eye 
to  the  thing  that  might  promise  a  safe  emer- 
gence from  the  general  welter,  the  note  of  in- 
dividuality expressed  with  such  power  as  to 
silence  criticism.  Frankly,  it  is  here  that  the 
most  painstaking  and  eagerly  sympathetic  exam- 
ination of  the  show  leads  to  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointment. There  are  certain  men  who  arc 
clever  enough  to  arrest  the  observer,  interest 
him  and  give  him  some  pleasure.  But  not  one 
of  these  artists,  not  even  the  prodigiously  clever 
Mr.  Henri,  impresses  us  as  an  especially  new 
type  or  one  richly  endowed  as  regards  tech- 
nique. As  for  the  rank  and  file,  we  receive 
therefrom  scarcely  an;y  favorable  impressions 
whatever.  The  reason  is  plain.  On  every  hand 
the  charm  and  mystery  of  good  painting  are 
sadly  neglected.  Brutal  draftsmanship,  which 
has  not  the  distinction  of  individuality  to  ex- 
cuse its  brutality;  color  that  is  coarse  and 
opaque,  a  vague  feeling  of  ugliness  and  a  very 
decided  feeling  that  the  lessons  of  the  school- 
room, if  followed  at  all.  have  not  been  really 
assimilated. — these  are  the  things  which  present- 
ly provoke  the  reficclion  that  the  independent 
artists  decline  to  recognize  the  point  dividing 
the  professional  from  the  a — " — 
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ANDERS    ZORN,    THE    SWEDISH     MAUPASSANT 
IN  ART 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  living 
*  painter, — certainly  none  could  be  found 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries, — who  has 
won  such  immediate  and  almost  universal 
rccoenition  abroad  as  Anders  Zorn.  After 
reading  an  article,  dealing  with  his  life  and 
art,  which  appears  in  the  February  number 
of  Ord  ock  Bild  (Stockholm)  bnc  can  reach 
only  one  conclusion,^ — -that  Zorn  achieved  his 
international  reputation  hy  remaining  stead- 
fastly loyal  to  his  early  conceptions  of  Art's 
mission,  the  portrayal  of  Nature,  by  scorn- 
fully refraining  from  the  employment  of  the 
commonplaces,  dubiously  known  as  "  inter- 
nationalism "  in  painting  lore,  on  which  so 
many  artists  have  depended  for  a  superficial 
and  short-lived  popularity,  and  by  boldly 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  conven- 
tional when  the  conventional  constituted  in 
obstacle  to  the  telling  of  truth  on  canvas. 

As  an  illustration  of  Zorn's  courage,  the 
writer  in  Ord  och  Bild  tells  how  the  Swed- 
ish artist  when  he  made  his  first  bid  for  fame 
in  this  country,  sent  to  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago  a  series  of  paintings  in 
which  the  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  nude 
might  have  been  supposed  to  prove  too  much 
of  a  challenge  to  Puritanical  concepts  to  per- 
mit of  an  unbiased  verdict.  And  yet,  the 
writer  says,  "  before  the  most  daring  repro- 
ductions of  the  nude  by  Zorn,  the  most  Puri- 
tanical Miss  from  Massachusetts  did  not 
venture  a  word  of  protest." 

Anders  Zorn  is  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  Dalecarlia,  a  Swedish  province 
where  the  sturdy  peasant  population  in  the 
Middle  Ages  helped  to  make  history  on 
broad  lines, — even  to  the  ushering  in  of  a 
new  era.  And  it  may  be  added  here, — 
where  that  peasant  population  of  to-day  still 
clings  to  the  ornate  but  antiquated  garb  if 
those  same  days  of  history-making  and  na- 
tion-molding. Zorn's  father  was  a  Bavarian 
brewing  master.  His  mother  was  a  simple 
peasant  girl.  When  he  was  a  little  boy,  like 
David  of  the  Bible  story,  he  watched  sheep, 
with  this  difference,  though,  that  the  sheep 
were  not  his  father's.  His  father  was  too 
poor  for  that. 

While  he  sat  among  the  white-stemmed 
birches  and  kept  his  sheep  from  going  astray, 
he  carved  horses  and  cows  out  of  wood  and 
"colored  these  images  with  huckleberry  juice. 


Some  friends  of  his  father  decided  that  An- 
ders should  become  a  sculptor.  After  an  ele- 
mentary education  he  was  sent  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Free  Arts  at  Stockholm.  He  was 
gifted,  hut  he  was  also  stubborn.  At  fifteen 
he  took  charge  of  his  own  destiny.  He  de- 
cided that  sculpture  did  not  lend  itself  so 
readily  to  the  purple  hues  of  his  horses  and 
cows  of  the  shepherd  days.  At  twenty  he 
had  advanced  far  enough  to  give  lessons  in 
water-color  painting.  At  twenty-one  he  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  instruction  at  the 
Academy.  About  that  time  young  Zorn  had 
finished  hiS  exquisite  water  color,  "  In 
Mourning," — a  woman's  face  behind  a 
gauzy  black  veil.  Professor  Scholander,  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Academy,  tried  to  buy 
it  from  his  pupil,  but  the  latter  fixed  the 
price  at  such  a  figure  that  his  teacher  con- 
sidered it  beyond  his  means. 

In  the  early  eighties  Zorn  had  earned 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  go  abroad. 
He  painted  some  clever  water  colors  which 
found  their  way  into  the  collections  of  the 
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Royal  Academy  and  into  the  expositions  of  "  Hille  Bobbc  "  of  Franz  Hals,  with  iU  perfect 

the  Royal    Society  for    Painting  in  Water  raSabTe%ordiTh?s\ld^™^^^^^^^^ 

Colors,  but  his  art  was  never  fully  appre-  ^^^^^  ^nd  the  impressionists?     Naturally  they 

dated,  and  he  is  less  known  in  England  to-  have  influenced  his  art,  but  to  him  Art  did  not 

day   than   in   any  other   European  country,  involve  merely  a  problem  of  optics  and  tech- 

From    England   he   traveled   through   Spain  ">Q"e.    ...    In  an  attempt  to  draw  compari. 

,,,      ^           111        !•          •               •  sons    one    inevitably    is    brought    to    think    of 

and  Morocco  and  back  to  his  native  province  Maupassant.    Zorn  has  the  same  splendid  tech- 

of  Dalecarlia.  nique,   the   same   faculty   for   emphasizing  the 

From  the  days  when  he  carved  the  images  essential,  the  same  astounding  sensualism,  un- 

of  the  cattle  he  guarded  up  to  the  present  derlined,  but  without  any  alien  flavor  of  dcca- 

,.                L       \'       'u       I'.ic*.  dent   spices.    .    .    .    After  looking  at   one  of 

time  his  sense  of  realism  is  the  salient  feature  Horn's  paintings  of  the  nude  one  will  say  with 

of  his  art.     It  was  not  until  1889  Zorn  be-  much  assurance:    Our  race  shall  not  cease  to 

gan  to  paint  in  oil.     His  first  oil  painting,  exist  for  a  very  long  time  to  come.    His  paint- 

"  Fishermen  in  Cornwall,"  was  greatly  ap-  ["8^    contain   no    symbolism,    they   depict   the 

.^j.     t'                T^           i>u-.L     -.u^  human  body  so  convincingly  that  the  simplest 

predated  in  France.     It  was  bought  by  the  ^^^^^  becomes  a  type  for  the  elementary  drift 

Musee  de  Luxembourg.     The  same  year  he  and  inherent  warmth  of  Life  itself. 

received    the   decoration   of   the   Legion    of  .    .       ,         n     u      ^  l*          l  rw        ^1    *. 

u^«^..     T*.     «^  '^  ,QQ^   «ic^   *Ko*  ^-  «/^,.  It  IS,  after  all,  the  etchings  of  Zorn  that 

Honor,     it  was  an  1009,  also,  that  the  por-  ...      '    .             *           ^    i_        ^    •  ^«    •    u* 

trait  he  had  painted  of  himself  was  hung  in  ^>"  ^"^*Xf  ^^  ^J^  ""^^^  characteristic  m  h^ 

the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.     About  the  ^^^-     I"  these  there  arc  chiaroscuro  effects 

same  time  the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin  w^-'^y  ^^  ^  Rembrandt.     Many  of  Zorn  s 

acquired  one  of  his  best  known  paintings,-  P^»"^»"P  ^""r"  found  their  way  to  this  coun- 

"  A  WT^^..^  n««.u;««r »»                 f          b  ^       where  he  is  chiefly  known  as  one  of 

A  Woman  rsatning.  »      /    l*       li         •  ^          /  ^u     t:*         tj 

_      ,         ,  .J        J         ....  .the  fashionable  painters  of  the  Four  Hun- 

Zorn  s  art  has  an  independence  that  is  rarely  ,     j      tj...   r  „,     e  1  .    ^  •„•  „i  ^^^u-^  u«.^ 

seen.    In  Spain  the  youthful  Swede,  a-hunger  ^rcd.     But  few  of  his  original  etchings  have 

and  a-thirst  for  the  real,  was  compelled  to  ad-  been  seen  here.   Zorn  paints  with  few  colors, 

mire  Valasquez,  and  that  a  painting  like  the  mostly  with  black,  though  he  loves  red  best. 


MME.    CURIE,  DISCOVERER    OF    RADIUM    AND 

POLONIUM 

TPHE   fame  acquired   some   years  ago   by  Radio-activity,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a 

^       Mme.  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie  by  her  »^"^^^  property  of  matter.     If  the  theory  of 

J.                  r       !•                  •        .     L             1  J  radio-active  transformations  continues  to  inspire 

discovery  of  radium  promises  to  be  equaled,  ^  growing  degree  of  confidence  it  wiU  result  in 

if  not  surpassed,  by  the  honors  which  have  an  important  consequence  for  geology.     It  will 

come  to  her  as  the  discoverer  some  months  lead  to  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  of  the 

ago  of  the  new,  even  more  wonderful,  ele-  elements  occurring  in  rocks  with  a  view  to  the 

**           1      •            T                                 I           vL  determination  of  their  relative  antiquity.     It  is 

ment  polonium.     It  was  as  a  co-worker  with  manifest    that    the    hvpothesis   of    radio-active  , 

her  husband,  the  late  Professor  Curie,  that  transformation  is  well  adapted  to  the  present 

this  brilliant  woman  succeeded  in   isolating  state  of  the  science  of  radio-activity.     It  was 

radium,  and  it  is  now  with  the  assistance  of  3"\°"«  ^»^?/«  proposed  by  the  late  Pierre  Curie 

Tk/rjt>*            i-^Li-                  JJ-*  and  myself  at  the  beginning  of  our  researches 

M.  de  Bierne  that  she  has  succeeded  m  iso-  j^^q  radio-activity,  but  it  has  received  its  perfect 

lating  the  tenth  part  of  a  milligram  of  po-  development  at  the  hands  of  Professors  Ruther- 

lonium.     This  substance,   5000  times  rarer  ford  and  Soddy,  to  whom  it  is  for  this  reason 

than  radium  and  taking  its  name  from  her  generally  attributed     It  seems  to  me,  however 

T11J              Lj^r^uu  better  not  to  leave  the  domain  of  demonstrated 

native  Poland,  was  the  product- of  the  chem-  fact.— not  to  lose  sight  of  other  explanations  of 

ical  treatment  of  more  than  5  tons  of  pitch-  radio-activity  which  have  been  proposed.    The 

blende  with   hydrochloric   acid.      Polonium  actual  state  of  the  science  does  not  seem  to  me 

"  wastes  away  "  with  great  rapidity  a  thou-  JfJ.fo"^^"^*'  advanced  to  warrant  a  posiUvc  con- 
sand  times  quicker  than  radium.     Of  course, 

the  value  of  this  discovery  is  as  yet  purely  Personally  Mme.  Curie  is  a  very  modest 

scientific  in  a  theoretical  sense.  and  undemonstrative  woman.     She  has  been 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  for  years  one  of  the  most  efficient  original 

Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  Professor  Lipp-  workers  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonnc. 

mann,  the  French  scientist,  remarks  apropos  According  to  a  writer  in  London  Truth  she 

of  Mme.  Curie's  two  discoveries:  takes  all  the  honors  heaped  upon  her  with 
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MADAME   CURIE   IN   HER    LABCWATORY 

iTbls  womim  at  iickncp  ban  devoted 'her  lite  to  iDTeBtlBflllng  the  subject  of  redla-acIlTltr) 

great  modesty  and  is  "  the  most  unobtrusive,  the  plain,  straightforward  and  scrupulously  ex- 
reserved  person  possible."  The  English  ^^t  observation  of  a  good  seaman's  log.  They 
bristle  with  notes  of  interrogation.  .  .  .  Mtne. 
writer  says:  Curie  is  essentially  womanly.  But  she  lost  her 
She  is  a  little  better  dressed  now  than  for-  mother  early  and  was  brought  up  at  her  father's 
merl^,  but  with  extreme  plainness.  The  com-  side,  in  his  laboratory,  and  not  warped  from  her 
plexion  Is  still  that  of  one  brought  up  in  stove  true  nature  according  to  any  conventional  stand- 
heated  rooms,  ashen,  and  the  lusterless  hair  un-  ard  of  femininity.  She  evolved  from  within  ac' 
changed  in  all  but  a  few  silver  threads.  She  cording  to  her  opportunities  and  the  tender 
remains  hard  to  read,  a  consequence  of  being  paternal  ([uidance.  and  became  on  chemistry  an 
brought  lip  at  Warsaw  under  the  heel  of  the  authority  In  the  minds  of  the  university  students 
Russian  boot  and  the  eyes  of  an  officialdom  jeal-  who  came  to  the  laboratory.  The  suspicious  pry- 
ous  of  all  scientific  investigation.  Mme.  Curie  ing  of  the  police  taught  her  how  necessary  it  was 
spoke  of  the  university  in  which  her  father  filled  to  hold  her  tongue.  Reticence  in  speech  became 
the  chair  of  chemistry  as  having  in  all  Its  cor-  her  second  nature.  Mme.  Curie  Is  greatly  hin- 
rldors  finger  posts  pointing  to  Siberia.  .  .  .  dered  in  her  researches  by  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
As  a  lecturer  she  closely  confmes  herself  to  price  of  radium.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  French 
statement  and  demonstration,  risking  nothing  Government  will  be  able  to  borrow  some  grains 
that  is  unproved,  however  strong  cause  she  may  of  the  Austrian  on  the  basis  of  an  insurance 
have  for  divining  Inference.  She  is  completely  bond  given  to  the  lender.  Mme.  Curie  lectures 
innocent  under  all  circumstances  of  any  wish  regularly  before  the  Sorbonne  explaining  the 
to  dazzle  or  show  off.  Her  laboratory  is  kept  progress  of  her  work  and  setting  forth  what  she 
with  apple  pie  order,  and  her  note  books  show  expects  to  prove  by  her  experiments. 
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THE  SMALLEST  DOLLS  IN  THE  WORLD 

funds  are  paid 
without  delay. 

Cucmavaca  is  unique  in  another  respect: 
it  is  the  home  of  Isabel  Belaunsaran,  who 
makes  the  smallest  dolls  in  the  world.  She 
is  Queen  of  the  Needle;  and  the  natives,  who 
regard  her  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,  say 
that  "  since  the  time  when  the  ancient  build- 
ers of  Cuauhnahuac  wrote  their  history  in 
hieroglyphics  no  cleverer  Indian  maiden  has 
ever  been  known." 

Mr.  Millward's  account  of  how  the  lili- 
putian  dolls  are  made  is  as  follows: 

The  operation  of  making  consists  in  forming 
a  diminutive  framework  of  wire,  barely  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  winding  the 
same  with  many  turns  of  line  silk  thread.  After 
the  frame  has  assumed  the  proper  lines  and 
proportions,  it  is  ready  for  dressing.  The 
clothes  are  cut,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  doll,  and  fitted  carefully  about  the  small 
figure.  The  most  difficult  work,  that  of  em- 
broidering the  clothes,  is  then  begun.  With  a 
needle  that  can  scarcely  be  held  in  the  fingers, 
and  whose  eye  is  almost  invisible,  various  de- 
si^  s  are  actually  embroidered  on  the  clothing 
with  the  finest  of  silk  threads,  and  so  cleverly 
executed  that  even  through  a  powerful  mag- 
nifying glass  the  details  appear  to  be  perfect, 
ISABEL  BELAUNSARAN  although  the  entire  work  is  done  without  the 

(Tlie  lleileui  "  Queen  ol  the  Needle,"  who  makes    aid  of  an  enlarging  device  of  any  kind.     After 
the  nnalleit  dolla  known)  the  dressing  has  been  completed  it  is  necessary 

to  add  the  hair.     What  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 

IN  the  peaceful  and  picturesque  Mexican  ample  of  the  tiniest  and  most  marvelous  hair- 
valW  nf  riicrnavara  lies  the  town  of  dressmg  on  earth  is  then  performed  on  each 
valley  ot  Cuernavaca  lies   ttie  towti  oi    ^^j,     ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^.|^ 

the  same   name,    unchanged   since   the   days  bons,  the  work  is  most  completely  carried  out. 

of  the  Aztecs  and  peopled  by  the  descendants  The  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet  are  then 

of  a  lone  line  of  Indian  tribes  who,  through  formed,  and  the  doll  is  ready  to  be  placed  in 

»^y  ,icis,i,ud^,   ha..  pr.s=n.jd  ,hc  cus-  !r^rr„]ll\',^\fS' e^terdS^Ui 

toms  and  the  arts  of  their  forefathers.     In  workmanship,  it  finds,  at  all  times,  a  ready  sale 

many  respects  the  place  is  unique,  as  will  be  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  50  cents  Mexi- 

seen  from  the  following  description  of  it  in  can  currency,  or  zs  cents  gold, 

the  Bulhtin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Although  the  finished  dolls  bear  evidence 

the    American    Republics    by    Mr.    Russell  of  the  greatest  patience  as  well  as  of  artistic 

Hastings  Millward:  skill,  it  appears  that  only  two  hours  arc  oc- 

Nalure  has  been  most  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  cupied  in  making  each  one.     Incidentally  it 

Cuernavaca,   for  there  time  or   money   counts  may  be  mentioned  that  "  by  working  stead- 

for  little  except  the  peace,  comfort,  and  happi-  jiy  f^^  jg^  1,0^^  each  day  the  sum  of  $1.25 

S^'lSy^USKi^a'SlriiS  gold  m.y  be  „™ed,-l,„,h»„.h.  sum  paid 

village  of  the  crooked  streets  and  cobblestones,  to  an  ordmary  day  laborer  in   the  United 

A  police  force  is  almost  unnecessary,  as  the  States  for  work  of  the  crudest  kind." 

natives  are  a  peaceful,  happy.  law-abiding  lot  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 

°iU' ~%,ji%S°;;y^TU?h%\i"L'35  -l;-  J°"»  :=  >h=  ™"derful  va™,T  of  w« 

council  calls  a  meeting  of  the  more  prominent  that  they  are  made  to  represent,     borne  idea 

property  owners,  who  subscribe,  voluntarily,  the  of  these  may  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  Millward's 

sums  necessary  to  keep  up  the  village  and  carry  description  of  a  few  of  them.      He  says: 
on  all   necessary  public  works.     Each   property 

owner  considers  it  a  great  honor  to  be  one  of  The  matador  is  complete  in  every  particular, 

the    chosen,    and    cheerfully    sets    opposite    his  his    costume   being    gaily    decorated    in    many 

name  such  amount  as  his  purse  will  allow.    All  colors,  the  hair  dressed  in  true  Spanuh  fashion. 
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including  the  conventionat  cue.    Stockings  and  parted  in  the  iniddle  in  keeping  with  the  vogue. 

slippers  are  aided,  and  a  muleia  placed  in  the  Artistic   shawls,    brilliantly    colored,   are  hung 

hand.     A  sword  is  then  provided  and  the  mani-  loosely  about  the  shoulders,  and  the  tiny  flower 

kin  bullhghter  is  all  ready  to  enter  the  ring,  so  sellers  are  not  unlike  those  seen  in  the  flower 

far  as  miniature  details  of  dress  and  equipment  markets  throughout  the  country.    Native  types 

are  concerned.     Flower  girls  are  dressed   after  are  represented  in  their  most  attractive  and  pic- 

the  manner  of  their   class,   and   provided   with  turesque   atlire.     Faithful   reproductions  of   the 

small  baskets   of  flowers   in   variegated   colors,  native  serapes  are  thrown  about  the  shoulders 

The  hair  is  arranged   in  a  double  braid  and  of  the  dolls,  and  sombraros  placed  on  Ihe  heads 
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in   typical    Mexican    fashion.     Religious   digni-  representing  those  in  actual  use  by  the  tiatives. 

taries  are  also  represented  in  this  remarkable  The  sombreros  are  also  woven  from  hair  and 

doll    family  and  are  carefully  dressed   in   full  are   examples    in    miniature   of   the   regulation 

accordance  with  the  character  which  they  are  style.     The  littfe   pieces   of   pottery  are   made 

supposed  to  imitate  in  dignified  miniature.  from  clay  on  the  exact  lines  and  proportions 

Some  of  the  dolls  arc  furnished  with  tiny  ^r.^^LnTn'thl  "^.n;    ^a  ^^  *I\''^-  ^^^^^^^"l^ 

•     f    ^      X  XI              i_         1-    f         i-.        ".        •'  are  sewn  to  the  dolls  and  greatly  improve  the 

baskets  of  flowers,  brought  from  Guanajuato,  already  attractive  appearance. 

where  they  are  made  by  the  Indians.    Others  The  first  dolls  of  the  kind  were  made 

have  fancy  hats  and  other  paraphernalia,  about  eight  years  ago.     Now  they  are  to  be 

The  little  baskets  are  composed  of  fine  hair  found  in  the  possession  of  almost  all  of  the 

and  are  woven  in  the  most  clever  fashion,  truly  royal  families  of  the  world. 


DR.  LUEGER,  VIENNA'S  GREATEST 

BURGOMASTER 


M 


ON  DAY,   March   14,   19 10,  witnessed  Sadowa  shot  Austria  out  of  the  Germanic  Con- 

the    most     remarkable     funeral    that  federation  and  paved  the  way  for  the  resurrec- 

Vienna  had  ever  seen.     The  whole  popula-  Srdld"w^h'uTdl's;iis\Td\sIik^^^^^ 

tion  had  turned  out  to  do  honor  to  one  who  his  life. 

had  begun  life  as  the  son  of  a  beadle  and        t  „^^,  u^ u .        ur«  Ox  1 

,,       J1V        ^1       u-x         •**      X-.U  Lueger  began  his  public  life  as  a  lawyer 

had  ended  it  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  ^_  1  «  T  i^    f     t     ,o1«  u                   ^         x 

•*  I     X  ^u    1  •     J          1?                  J       k  ^"d  ^  Liberal.     In  1872  he  was  secretary  of 

capital  of  the  kingdom     Emperor  and  arch-  ^j,^  Liberal  Club  of  Vienna,  in  which  the 

dukes    upper  class  and  lower  class,  butcher  j^^;^^    ^j^^^^^   predominated.     To   quote 

and  baker    greengrocer  and  chimney-sweep.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^   Stead: 
alike  did  honor  to  his  memory.     For  many 

years  past,  says  Mr.  W.  T.   Stead   in   the  He  first  attracted  attention  by  the  vigor  of  his 

1  ^^A^^  r>^..;-.»  <./  D^^.:^.„.   ♦u«^«  Ko«-.  k— «  criticism  of  municipal  maladministration.   "The 

London  Review  of  Reviews,  there  have  been  Handsome  Karl "  soon  became  recognized  as  a 

only  two  Austrians  whose  personality  was  trenchant  debater  and  a  magnificent  demagogue, 
familiar  to  Europe.  "  One  was  Francis  Possessing  a  resonant  voice,  much  homely  wit. 
Joseph ;  the  other  was  Dr.  Lueger,  the  a  perfect  command  of  the  Viennese  vernacular, 
Pii^^^.v,»o«.^^  ^i  \7:^^^»  rfc^  r  „-.X-,.  a:^a  ^"^  a  physical  energy  which  enabled  him  to  ad- 
Burgomaster  of  Vienn^     Dr.  Luegei    died  ^^^^^  ^  '^^^^^  meetings   in   a  single  day,  he 

last  month  half-blind,  after  a  long  and  pain-  speedily  won  recognition  as  a  formidable  adver- 

ful  illness  of  diabetes,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  sary.     For   more   than   thirty   years  he   spent 

The    Emperor,   who    is   now  nearly   eighty  a^"^<^st  every   evening  among  the  habitues  of 

,_ ^     e  „„^    '  Ml  «„„,:„^„      WTU^^  u^  «^<»c  one  or  other  of  the  suburban  beerhouses.  When 

years  of  age,  still  survives.     When  he  goes  ^e  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the  year 

there  will  not  be  a  single  Austrian  whose  1882,  Lueger  felt  that  the  psychological  moment 

name  stands  for  anything  to  everybody  out-  had  arrived.    He  proclaimed  himself  leader  of 

side  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  Kingdom.*'  ^J^^    anti-Semites    and    issued    a    proclamation 

M*     c*««j    r^i.r^    4.u^   x^iu,.,;«rr    .'.^^^^ot-.'^^  dcclaring  war  to  the  knife  against  international 
r.    Stead   gives   the   following   interesting  capitalism  organized  by  Jews  and  the  abolition 
biographical    data    concerning    the   deceased  of  the  system  which  permits  individuals  to  man- 
Burgomaster:  age  public  business  for  their  private  advantage. 
The  boy  was  dumb  till  his  fourth  birthday,  ^he  Austrian  Press   largely  controlled  by  Jews, 

His  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  car-  ^P^^^^    \l     "^  '*'"^     ^''''^'   }^^  ''.^''''^a^^'' 

penter.  and  a  woman  of  great   force  of  char-  Y"^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  i^"^""/ I w"'^'  ^"u  *"  ^""'^  ^f^^ 

acter.  devoted  herself  to  his  education,  and  in-  «^    ^f    complamed    that    no    charge   was    too 

spired    him   with    an   affection   which    left   his  nionstrous     no    calumny    too    bitter     for    his 

heart  without  any  room  for  the  love  of  any  speeches     In  three  years  he  was  elected  to  the 

other   woman.      He   never  married,    and    lived  Reichsrath    where  he  opened  his  Parliamentary 

after  his  mother's  death  with  his  two  sisters,  campaign  by  attacking  with  equal  yioUnce  the 

who  are  to  be  pensioned  by  the  State.    For  Dr.  Jf.^^  m  Austria  and  the  Magyars  m  Hungary. 

T  ..r™  «uu^..«i,  „«*«i,i  «,;n:^«o  ^ooo^^i  ♦i,..^,,rrV.  His  motto  now  was,     A  united  Austria,  German 

WsX^ds    ^ech^ced  h  s  own  slla^  as  bZo  '"  ^''^"'-  ^'''v  i"  sj^mpathy.  and  Hapsburgian  in 

which/all  told,  did  not  exceed  £4,000  in  value  capitalism  and  Magyar  tyranny. 

He  was  born   in   1844,  four  years  before  the  Year    by    year    Lueger's    popularity    in- 

storm    wave    of    the    Revolution    burst    over  creased.     He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the 

Europe.     He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium,  1       ^  a          •*       •!.    ^.u^    ri   tr      d     • 

and  afterwards  graduated  at  the  university  in  People.      A  writer   m  the   Dubltn   Review, 

•°'^,  the  year  when  the  Prussian  needle-gun  at  cited  by  Mr.  Stead,  said  of  him: 
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Lueger  has  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  optimism,  good-nature,  sympathy  and 
personal  interest  in  their  affairs.  An  indefatig- 
able worker,  he  has  ever  found  time  to  laugh 
and  joke,  to  sympathize,  congratulate  or  con- 
dole with  the  first  comer,  rich  or  poor,  friend  or 
foe.  He  has  been  godfather  and  wedding  guest 
whenever  and  by  whomever  asked,  a  visitor  to 
sick-beds,  and  a  lover  of  children.  More  popu- 
lar still  has  been  his  constant  attendance  at 
golden  wedding  festivities, — a  much  feted  event 
in  Austria. — and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  Burgomastership  he  at- 
tended no  less  than  1,372-  Although  suffering 
from  a  pamful  disease,  he  has  won  immense 
admiration  by  his  constant  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety,  and.  with  the  exception  of  several 
journeys  taken  to  effect  a  cure,  he  has  never 
relinquished  his  work  for  a  moment. 

Besides,  He  was  Incorruptibly  honest,  and 
he  used  his  position  as  an  advocate  in  the 
courts  almost  entirely  in  pleading  for  poor 
clients  who  could  not  pay  a  fee. 

It  was  in  1895  that  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil elected  Lueger  Burgomaster.  The 
Emperor's  confirmation  was  necessary;  and 
this  was  withheld.  The  Emperor  said :  "  I 
cannot  allow  a  demagogue  to  he  chief  of 
the  local  government  of  Vienna.  I  cannot 
suffer  attacks  upon  the  Jews,  who  have 
always  shown  loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  nor 
upon  the  Hungarians,  who  are  my  subjects," 

Of  this  stage  of  Luegcr's  career  the  Lon- 
don Timet  says: 

A  period  of  conflict  followed.  Lueger  was 
repeatedly  re-elected,  until,  in  response  to  a  di- 
rect appeal  from  the  Emperor,  he  withdrew  his 
candidature  and  accepted  the  position  of  Vice- 
Burgomaster.  But  the  thundrous  applause  with 
which  he  was  received  by  the  populace -during 
the  Corpus  Domini  procession  of  i8g6  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  further  efforts  to  exclude 
him  might  be  dangerous ;  and  in  April,  1897, 
he  took,  possession  of  the  Rathaus. 

Once  Burgomaster,  his  municipal  administra- 
tion was  at  once  cxamplary  and  grandiose.  By 
the  municioahzation,  electrification,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tramway  service,  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  gas  and  electric  light  supplies,  the 
organization  of  a  large  municipal  slaughter- 
house, the  creation  and  upkeep  of  innumerable 
public  gardens  and  open  spaces,  he  made  Vienna 
m  all  externals  a  modern,  if  not  a  model 
European  capital. 

Henceforward  till  his  Heath  Lueger 
"  reigned  as  the  uncrowned  bug  of  Vienna." 
Quoting  Mr.  Stead  again: 

During  recent  years  his  appearance  in  the 
streets  was  constantly  hailed  by  the  singing  of 
an  anthem  beginning,  "  Hail,  Lueger,  long  may 
he  live !  "  Streets  and  squares  were  named  after 
him,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him.  and  his  drives 
through  Vienna  resembled  a  royal  progress.  He 
was  the  idol  and  the  hero  of  the  Viennese.  He 
deserved  his  popularity.  If  he  had  achieved 
his  great  position  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of 


many  of  the  acts  of  the  demagogue,  if  he  had 
inflamed  racial  enmity  and  religious  strife,  when 
he  arrived  in  office  he  did  his  best  to  make 
amends  by  the  excellence  of  his  administration 
and  the  moderation  of  his  language.  Towards 
the  Magyars  and  the  Social  Democrats  he  was 
implacable  to  the  lasL.  But  he  "let  up"  on  the 
Jews,  until  the  time  came  when  in  some  ([uartcrs 
it  is  contended  that  he  was  never  an  anti-Semite 

What  Lueger  did  for  Vienna  was  to  revo- 
lutionize its  administration.  He  "  munici- 
palized everything,  and  he  improved  every- 
thing, and  he  made  it  pay." 

He  "  Haussmannized "  Vienna,  and  made  it, 
instead  of  the  dirty,  ill-lighted,  ill-paved  town 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  very  bad  means 
of  communication,  unhealthy,  insecure,  and  a 
hotbed  of  immorality,  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
city  it  is  to-day, — certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  Europe.  He  took  over  the  Viennese 
gas  works  from  an  English  company;  the  city 
now  manages  its  gas  works  itself.  He  turned 
out  the  old  horse-trams  and  put  in  electric;  he 
introduced  electric  lighting  of  the  streets,  built 
3  great  municipal  slaughter-house,  and  estab- 
lished central  markets,  these  being  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  undertakings  carried  out  since  his 
term  of  office  as  Burgomaster  of  Vienna.  In 
ten  years,  in  short.  Vienna  has  been  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  great  European  cities.  The 
outlay  has  been  enormous,  but  the  interest  on 
the  loans  has  been  covered  over  and  over  again 
by  profits ;  not  a  penny  has  been  added  to  the 
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Mr.  Stead  says:   "  Charles  Lueger  was  to  Socialists;  and  "  his  Catholicism  found  satis- 

Vienna  what  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  faction  in  restoring  crucifixes  and  religious 

to  Birmingham."     Indeed,  Mr.  Stead  heads  instruction    in    the    public    schools."      The 

his     sketch,     "  Dr.     Lueger,     the     Joseph  Viennese  are  not  particularly  religious,  but 

Chamberlain  of  Vienna."  they  have  put  Christian  Socialists  in  ofSce 

Lueger  was  the  leader  of  the  Christian  and  kept  them  there. 


ALSACE    FOR  THE  ALSATIANS 

CEVERAL  recent  events  have  directed  In  a  school  at  Colmar,  where  the  mistress 
attention  to  the  position  of  Alsace,  no-  had  been  describing  in  glowing  colors  the 
tably  the  Weissenburg  commemorations,  the  cruelties  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  a  city  in 
Gneisse-Wetterle  case,  Herr  von  Bethmann-  Asia,  a  ^ttle  girl  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
Hollweg's  speeches  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  to  the  stupefaction  of  the  teacher,  "  Surely 
discussion  in  Alsace  of  the  question  of  au-  he  was  a  Prussian !  "  Herr  Gneisse,  we  are 
tonomy.  M.  Pierre  de  Quirielle,  an  Alsatian  informed,  repeated  this  story  in  a  newspaper 
economist  of  some  considerable  European  article  and  commented  indignantly  on  it,  re- 
reputation,  writing  in  the  Correspondant,  garding  it  as  spontaneous  evidence  of  the  sen- 
endeavors    to   set   forth    the   views   of    the  timents  of  Alsace. 

Alsatians.  Meanwhile  the  pencil  of  a  simple  carica- 
He  remarks  that  the  attitude  of  Bismarck  turist  has  been  portraying  to  excellent  pur- 
towards  Alsace  had  the  great  merit  of  frank-  pose  the  conflict  of  the  two  civilizations.  In 
ness,  if  not  of  logic.  It  suppressed  all  discus-  the  albums  of  Hansi  the  Germans  are  al- 
sion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Alsatians.  A  ways  made  to  look  ridiculous.  Hansi  is  the 
country  violated  in  the  name  of  force  and  pseudonym  of  an  artist  very  celebrated  in  the 
the  right  of  conquest  for  the  strategic  neces-  annexed  country,  and  his  albums  are  pub- 
sities  of  future  war  had  not  to  make  any  lished  at  Paris  at  frequent  intervals.  Under 
answer.  Its  part  was  to  suffer  and  possibly  the  general  title  of  "  Images  des  Vosges,"  the 
to  protest.  Any  assimilation  between  the  first  volume  illustrates  a  variety  of  subjects, 
Alsatians  and  the  Germans  has  been  made  at  and  the  second  the  restoration  by  the  Ger- 
the  expense  of  the  former ;  but  now  the  Al-  mans  of  the  Alsatian  castle  of  Hohkonigs- 
satians  are  resisting  German  civilization,  burg.  A  French  translation  accompanies  the 
and  a  few  sympathetic  and  intelligent  Ger-  German  letter-press.  Herr  Gneisse  figures 
mans  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  Al-  in  Hansi's  caricatures.  Then  the  Abbe 
satian  civilization  differs  as  greatly  from  the  Wetterle  was  accused  of  having  personally 
German  as  the  Alsatian  mind  and  character  directed  the  attention  of  Herr^  Gneisse *s 
differ  essentially  from  the  mind  and  character  pupils  to  the  pictures,  and  Herr  Gneisse  de- 
of  the  Germans.  These  German  professors  manded  that  proceedings  be  taken  against 
and  publicists  go  even  further,  for  they  say  the  Abbe,  and  hence  the  much-discussed 
that  it  is  vain  to  continue  to  force  an  as-  Gneisse-Wetterle  affair, 
similation  of  the  two  nations,  that  the  Al-  As  to  the  question  of  autonomy,  M.  Preiss, 
satian  individuality  ought  to  be  respected,  and  in  a  debate  in  the  Landesausschuss,  or  Pro- 
that  by  doing  so  Germany  would  be  the  yincial  Committee,  recently  declared  with 
gainer.  great  force  that  their  struggle  for  it  was  use- 
Pan-Germanism,  "  with  its  pretensions  and  less.  The  promises  that  it  would  be  given 
stupidity,  and  its  want  of  understanding  of  were  valueless;  the  Germans  required  from 
the  Alsatian  character,"  is  in  reality  a  val-  the  Alsatians  guarantees  of  assimilation  and 
uable  ally  of  Alsace,  for  it  proves  that  in  proof  of  their  German  sentiments.  A  miracle 
Alsace  the  Germans  are  foreigners,  and  that  would  have  to  be  performed  to  change  the 
Alsatian  civilization  and  German  civilization  German  point  of  view.  The  Alsatians  would 
are  ideas  quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Herr  receive  other  promises,  and  again  there  would 
Gneisse,  a  comic  and  complete  type  of  the  be  disiHusionment.  "  They  would  wait 
German  pedagogue,  will  find  his  name  im-  quietly  for  a  more  favorable  destiny  to  bring 
mortalized  in  Alsace  as  a  useful  "  document  "  the  liberties  for  which  they  had  always  fought 
he  Alsatian  cause.  to  the  renown  of  Alsace-Lorraine." 
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THE   "DIAL'S"   OUTLOOK  ON   LITERATURE 

npHAT   admirable    literary    journal,    the   to  claim  for  even  the  best  of  them  a  parity  of 
■*■      Dial,    of    Chicago,    which    has    just   importance  with  the  best  of  those  Victorian 
rounded   three  decades  of  continuous  publi-    authors  whose  deaths  have  been  chronicled 
-cation  under  the  same  editorial  auspices,  gives    since  1880.    If  "  politics  and  private  avarice  " 
frank  expression  in  its  issue  of  April  1  to  cer-    were  evil  influences  in  Emerson's  day,  they  are 
tain    rather    somber    rcfleaions    on     "  The    quite  as  pervasive  now,  in  the  Dial's  opinion. 
Bankruptcy  of  Literature."    The  Dial  main-        Mr.  Francis  F,  Browne  has  been  editor  of 
tains  that   "  if  bankruptcy   be   a    failure  to    the  Dial  since  its  first  number  appeared  in 
meet  just  obligations,  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  modern  liter- 
ature  is  dangerously  close 
to     the     insolvent    state," 
Many  of  our  modern  writ- 
ers, in  the  Dial's  opinion, 
are  frantically  striving  for 
an  extension  of  credit.  "To 
achieve    novelty    at    what- 
ever cost  is  the  sum  of  their 
ambition,  for  thus  alone  is 
their     poverty-stricken     es- 
tate to  be  for  a  time  con- 
cealed.    If  they  can  make 
themselves  sufficiently  star- 
tling,   they    may    hope    to 
seem  impressive." 

Prof.  Barrett  Wendell, 
of  Harvard,  has  declared 
the  Dial  to  be  "  the  most 
unbiased  and  sensible  organ 
of  American  criticism."  Its 
judgments  are  almost  in- 
variably sane  and  well- 
considered.  Its  warn- 
ings, therefore,  are  not 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  as 
the  utterances  of  the  chronic 
pessimist.  The  Dial  itself 
in  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence  has  done  much  to 
encourage  sound  and  whole- 
some literature  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  not  because  it 

believes   the  present   situa-  MR.   FRANCIS  F.  BROWNE.   EDITOR  OF  THE  "DIAL" 

tion  hopeless  that  it  seeks 

to  expose  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  the  May,  1880.  For  twelve  years  he  issued  the 
time,  but  rather  in  pursuit  of  its  mis-  periodical  as  a  monthly,  but  for  the  past 
sion  to  speak  frankly  at  all  times  and  to  be  eighteen  years  it  has  been  a  fortnightly, 
honest  with  its  readers.  It  is  this  candid,  The  Dial  has  never  missed  an  issue  and  its 
outspoken  comment  on  literary  conditions  stability  of  management  is  almost  unique  in 
that  has  made  the  Dial  so  useful  and  re-  American  journalism.  Its  editor  has  made 
spected  as  an  organ  of  criticism  in  the  past,  us  all  his  debtors  many  times.  His  has  been 
It  is  a  thankless  office,  perhaps,  but  one  that  a  quiet  but  effective  influence  in  the  nation's 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  While  the  literary  development  which  we  hope  may  be 
iJifl/ welcomes  new  writers,  it  is  not  prepared   continued  far  into  the  future. 
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A    CLERGYMAN    ON    REAL    REFORM    OF    THE 

THEATER 

THAT  the  theater  as  an  Institution  is  the  The  theater  seems  to  create  an  artificial  atmos- 

strangest  and  most  remarkable  combi-  P^«>*«-  J^  >s  glamour  and  dream  life.     Young 

r        J       jLj^u^       •*!  r"cn  who  are  caught  by  the  fascmation  of  the 

ation  of  good  and  bad  that  society  knows  any-  ^j^^tly  attendance  on  the  theater  become  dis- 

thing  about  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  satisfied  with  real  life.    The  atmosphere  of  the 

the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  author  of  "  In  play  affects  them  not  as  an  incentive  toward  the 

His   Steps."      Writing   in    the   Independent  ^^^t"^""  i"^  '"ore  ambitious  righteousness  but 

T^       ow  ij                    "  VT        -u        •    \,'s.  *•  -  rather  acts  as  a  sensational  tickling  of  certain 

Dr     Sheldon    says:       No    other    institution  emotional  parts  of  their  nature,  and  there  is  no 

which  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  our  civiliza-    question  whatever  concerning   the   rousing   of 

tion   dares  contain  such   a  strange   medley,    certain  passions  in  the  inveterate  theatergoer 

The  church  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  least    "^^'"^^  ^j   ^ar  as   my   observation   goes,   tend 
1        ^1  1  •     '^  u*      •!  •        •*.>    towards  demoralization  of  character, 

decently  moral  m  its  worship,  its  services,  its 

entertainments,  and  its  social  life  generally.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Sheldon  is  pcr- 
It  would  not  dare  be  anything  else.  The  fectly  right  when  he  says  that  **  the  trouble 
average  school  is  for  the  most  part  giving  to  with  most  theatergoers  is  the  failure  to  dis- 
the  civilized  community  good  things  in  an  criminate.  They  go  to  good  and  bad  alike." 
overwhelming  majority.  But  the  theater,  If  the  actor  or  actress  is  first  class,  that  is 
with  an  eye  to  box-receipts  mainly,  gives  the  sufficient  for  them,  although  "  the  play  itself 
people  a  purpose  play  one  night  and  shows  up  may  be  rotten  to  the  core  and  the  teaching 
the  next  with  things  so  indecent  that  they  objectionable  in  the  extreme."  Dr.  Sheldon 
could  not  be  seen  or  spoken  on  the  street  or  complains  that  church  members  will  condemn 
repeated  out  loud  in  any  company  of  men  and  the  things  they  see  and  hear,  yet  not  one  of 
women,  outside  the  theater,  without  a  storm  them  will  register  a  protest  by  leaving  the 
of  protest."  house.  This  leads  Dr.  Sheldon  to  comment 
Largely  on  this  account  Dr.  Sheldon  him-  severely  on  what  seems  to  him  to  be  a  remark- 
self  rarely  goes  to  the  theater,  because  he  does  able  inconsistency  where  the  theater  is  con- 
not  know  what  he  is  liable  to  run  into;  but  cemed.    It  is  this: 

with  the  help  of  some  newspaper  reporters  ^        •  -i-    j    •*•                i      •    j  u      ^    • 

,                  ,*^            J             Lu^r  Our  civilized  cities  are  vulgarized  by  st?nng 

he    recently   summed    up    the   character    ot  billboards  which  depict  women  indecently  clad 

twenty-seven  shows  that  visited  his  town:  advertising  theatrical  presentations.     Very  few 

persons  seem  to  think  anything  is  wrong  about 
Five  of  the  twenty-seven  were  clean  and  good,  this;  but  if  the  persons  portrayed  on  the  bill- 
had  some  definite  lesson  to  teach,  without  a  boards  were  suddenly  to  come  to  life  and  get 
syllable  or  scene  throughout  that  could  offend  down  off  the  boards  and  walk  along  the  street 
the  most  fastidious  man  or  woman.  Seven  of  the  law  of  any  town  in  America  would  instantly 
the  twenty-seven  were  of  the  doubtful  order.—  arrest  them  for  indecent  exposure.  The  same 
that  IS,  they  were  for  the  most  part  good  as  to  thing  is  true  of  the  things  that  are  said  and 
acting  and  such  matters,  but  contained  at  least  done  on  the  stage.  Actors  and  actresses  will 
suggestive  dialogue  or  questionable  ethical  teach-  ^ay  and  do  things  on  the  stage  of  a  theater 
ing.  The  remaining  fifteen  were  what  could  ^vhich  could  not  be  said  and  done  on  the  street 
truthfully  be  called  bad  in  the  sense  of  sug-  or  on  the  sidewalk  of  any  town  without  sub- 
gestiveness;  or  the  theme  of  the  play  itself  re-  jecting  them  to  arrest.  .  .  .  There  seems  to 
volved  about  some  phase  of  human  frailty,  the  be  one  rule  for  the  theater  and  another  for  com- 
discussion  of  which  by  the  theater,  as  experience  mon,  every-day  life. 

shows,   does   not  help  to  better  conditions  but  t-!      oi_  i  i          •         i       <•  n       •           ..      .  i 

rather  incites  the  passions,  just  as  hanging^  used  Dr.  bheldon  cites  the  following  editorial 

to  do  when  it  was  performed  in  pubfic.     It  is  comment  on  a  play  given  in  a  university  town 

not  a  deterrent  to  evil,  but  rather  a  pandering  ^^ere  scores  of  college   boys   and   girls  at- 

to  vulgar  things,  leaving  in  the  mind  a  brown  ,.     j  j . 

deposit  which  gradually  coats  the  finer  sensi-  ^enaea. 

bility  of  virtue  or  takes  the  bloom  off  the  neces-  This  play  is  the  story  of  the  almost  brutal  por- 

sary  innocence  of  youth.  trayal  of  the  utter  selfishness  of  a  man  who. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  theater  as  an  in-   ^^  gain  his  own  desire  would  sacrifice  even  his 

,       ,        •    ^»      ^  T^     cu  I     own  wife.    .    .    .    The  scene  m  has 

stitution  on  the  chronic  theatergoer,  Ur.  bhel-   ^^^h  that  is  not  nice  in  it;  there  is  much  that 

don  finds  from  his  limited   experience  that  is  ugly,  much  that  is  revolting  in  the  play;  and 

this  influence  is  not  very  permanent  in  its  it  is  not  one  for  quite  young  girls  to  see  at- 

actual  doing  of  righteousness.     On  the  other  t^"^^^  ^y  ^^^^  as  escorts, 
hand,  he  does  find  "  a  more  or  less  blase  con-        He  asks  what  excuse  the  theater  can  offer 

^-'-on  of  mind."  for  the  presentation  of  a  thing  like  this,  which 
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is  a  play  not  nice  for  boys  and  girls  to  see,  yet  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 

which  scores  of  them  did  see.  theater  not  for  the  money  to  be  got  out  of 

The  gravest  charge  that  the  reverend  au-  it  but  for  the  good  they  can  do.     Though 

thor  brings  against  the  theater  is  that  it  is  there  are  some  helpful  and  noble  plays  on 

run  in  the  interest  of  "  big  money."    It  is  not,  the  stage  to-day  their  number  is,  says  Dr. 

he  thinks,  too  sweeping  an  assertion  to  say  Sheldon,  exceedingly  small;  and  even  with 

that  "  those  who  are  in  control  of  it  are  for  these  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  effect  of  a 

the  most  part  governed  by  the  box  receipts,  good  play  on  the  theatergoer  has  not  been 

If  they  thought  the  dramatization  of  the  Bible  tremendously  exaggerated.     Not  until  there 

would  draw  a  crowd  they  would  be  willing  is  a  change  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  those 

to  put  it  on."     Real  reform  of  the  theater  who  carry  it  on  as  a  business  can  any  real 

will  come  when  the  business  is  controlled  by  reform  of  the  theater  come. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  SERVE  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

'  I^HE  government  blue  book  published  at  principally  on  his  own  temperament,  ambi- 
Washington  shows  that  at  the  present  tion,  and  ability.  If  he  is  easy-going,  in- 
time  the  federal  employees  in  the  civil  service,  doletit,  and  of  moderate  ability,  a  small  in- 
exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the  Post-  come,  so  long  as  it  is  certain  and  attended 
Office  Department,  but  including  the  officers  by  moderate  exercise  and  little  anxiety,  may 
of  the  army  and  navy,  number  approximately  be  a  very  desirable  end  to  be  attained.  If, 
146,000.  If  the  postal  employees  be  included  however,  the  young  man  is  alert,  energetic, 
and  also  the  enlisted  men  in  the  military  and  resourceful,  and  ambitious,  the  "  Ex- 
naval  service  the  total  number  of  persons  on  Official  "  warns  him  to  beware  of  the  gov- 
the  federal  payroll  is  nearly  half  a  million,  ernment  service,  since  the  qualities  which 
In  beginning  an  article  on  the  subject  of  gov-  he  possesses,  while  in  commercial  life  they 
ernment  service  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  may  lead  to  success,  in  the  government  serv- 
May,  an  "  Ex-Official  "  suggests  a  compari-  ice,  sad  to  relate,  generally  invite  failure, 
son,  as  respects  numbers,  between  the  civil  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  civil-service  re- 
service  of  the  United  States  and  several  of  form  sentiment  and  the  continuance  in  power 
the  most  prominent  callings, — for  example,  of  one  political  party,  the  tenure  of  office  for 
the  teaching  profession,  in  which  the  cen-  all  holders  of  bureau  positions  is  still  very 
sus  of  1900  showed  that  446,000  persons  short.  In  the  last  decade  the  average  period 
were  employed.  He  shows,  further,  that  the  of  incumbency  of  a  dozen  such  positions  was 
employees  of  the  federal  Government  are  two  years  and  eight  months.  In  the  lower 
much  more  numerous  than  all  the  physicians,  grades  the  tenure  is  indefinite ;  good  behavior 
clergymen,  and  lawyers  in  the  United  States  and  moderate  ability  to  perform  routine  work 
combined,  and  almost  as  many  as  the  aggre-  are  nowadays  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  life- 
gate  of  all  the  manufacturers,  officials,  book-  long  employment, 
keepers,  and  accountants.  This  writer  does  not  deny  that  it  is  pos- 

As  to  the  question.  Does  it  pay  to  accept  sible  for  clerks,  either  men  or  women,  begin- 

civil  employment  under  the  federal  Govern-  ning  at  the  bottom  to  rise  to  high  positions, 

ment?  this  "  Ex-Official  "  thinks  that  the  an-  but  he  points  out  that  the  process  of  promo- 

swer  depends  upon  the  sex  of  the  employee,  tion  means  increasing  uncertainty  of  tenure, 

If  the  employee   is  a  woman,    the   answer  and  to  support  this  contention  he  traces  the 

should   be.   Yes.     The   government   service  actual  experience  of  scores  of  competent  men. 

offers  work  which  is  reasonable  and  agree-  "  I   have  been  offered   the  headship   of  my 

able,  considerate  treatment,  generous  vaca-  bureau  three  times,"  said  a  minor  govem- 

tions,  sick-leave  allowance,  and  a  living  sal-  ment  official  not  long  since,  "  and  I  never 

ary.     He  says  it  is  a  fact  that  the  girls  in  have  dared  to  accept  it.    Of  course,  it  meant 

the  department  stores  of  the  great  cities  often  promotion  and  greatly  increased  pay,  and  I 

receive  no  more  pay  than  do  the  floor  scrub-  longed  to  accept  it,  but  I  knew  it  also  meant 

bcrs  in  the  department  buildings  at  Wash-  a  short  period  of  official  life  at  the  top,  and 

ington.  then, — out,  out  into  the  street.    Official  posi- 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employee  is  a  tion  is  a  luxury,  and  the  man  who  accepts  it 

man,  and  a  young  one,  the  answer  depends  should  have  private  resources  to  provide  for 
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a  day  when  the  newspapers  publish  a  rumor  with  any  bureau  chief  or  subordinate  who 

that  So-and-So  *  has  decided  to  resign/     As  could  aid  the  executive  with  expert  icnowl- 

for  me/'  he  added,  "  I  am  a  poor  man ;  I  can  edge  of  important  problems.    "  The  effect  of 

take  no  chances/*    "  Refusal  of  responsibility  this  policy,  while  not  always  pleasing  to  cab- 

and  advancement  for  such  reasons  must  al-  inet  officers,  was  inspiring  in  the  extreme  to 

ways  result,"  says  "  Ex-Official,"  "  in  dis-  subordinate  officials ;  it  spurred  them  to  un- 

tinct  loss  of  self-respect  and  ambition/'      ^  precedented  zeal,  which  in  turn  was  diffused 

Another  complaint  that  this  writer  mates  by  them  among  their  subordinates.  A  new 
is  that  while  in  commercial  life  responsibility  and  surprising  energy  and  general  awaken- 
is  definitely  fixed  so  that  as  a  man  is  justly  ing  of  enthusiasm  for  tasks  made  dull  by  long 
blamed  for  poor  work  he  is  also  praised  for  routine  took  possession  of  the  federal  service." 
real  efficiency,  in  government  service  ineffi-  The  conclusion  of  **  Ex-Official  "  is  that 
ciency  is  not  sufficiently  condemned,  and  abil-  a  man  who  amounts  to  anything  and  settles 
ity  and  fine  service  receive,  in  the  long  run,  down  as  an  employee  of  the  federal  Govern- 
little  consideration.  ment,  whether  of  high  degree  or  low,  is  an 

"  Ex-Official  "  shows  that  even  with  the  air-plant.    He  has  no  roots  in  solid  earth,  and 

system  as  it  is  the  influence  of  personality  is  any  strong  political  breeze  may  blow  him 

still  to  be  reckoned  with.     He  declares  that  away.     "  If  you  would  have  roots,  settle  in 

no  executive  within  recollection  exerted  such  the  home  community  and  grow  up  in  normal 

direct    influence   on    the    federal    employees  fashion;  then  with  a  competency  and  town 

themselves  as  did  President  Roosevelt.     He  or  city  backing  you  may  seek  Washington, 

was  not  content  to  listen  to  the  perfunctory  and  find  in  the  government  service  an  agrce- 

reports  of  cabinet  officers,  but  claimed  and  able  incident,  but  only  an  incident,  in  your 

exercised    the   privilege  -of   dealing   directly  career." 


KARAKTER— A  SYMPTOM  OF  YOUNG  EGYPT 

**  1/^  ARAKTER!. . .  .1  want  my  boy  to  sent  his  son  to  England  to  learn  Karakter 
learn  Karakter,  so  that  by  its  virtue  at  an  English  school  and  at  the  University 
he  may  become  a  power  in  the  land."  of  Cambridge.  Upon  the  young  Arab's  re- 
in these  words  the  venerable,  white-  turn  to  Egypt  he  addressed  his  superior  in 
bearded  Egyptian  fellah  recently  petitioned  the  government  offices  with  the  familiarity 
the  British  official  to  educate  his  son.  We  of  language  he  had  imbibed  at  Cambridge, 
read  about  the  incident  and  its  significance  in  This  was  resented  with  oaths  on  the  part  of 
a  vivid  article  by  Marmaduke  Pickthall  in  the  English  official.  When  the  young  Arab 
the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  April,  particular-  asked  an  explanation,  asserting  that  he  had 
ly  in  view  of  the  progress  of  ex-President  been  to  Cambridge  and  the  other  was 
Roosevelt  through  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  not  a  university  man,  he  was  told  that  an 
his  vigorous  remarks  on  the  tremendous  Englishman  was  always  superior  and  that 
significance  of  character  to  the  Egyptian  in-  for  an  Egyptian  to  address  an  Englishman 
dividuals  and  organizations  he  met.  on  terms  of  familiarity  was  "  an  offense  un- 

When    questioned    as   to   what    Karakter  thinkable." 
meant  to  him,  the  old  Egyptian  declared  that        The    young    Arab's    resentment    of    the 

the   English-speaking  people  "  alone  of  all  Englishman's    curses    convinced    the    father 

mankind  possess  the  secret  of  it,  but  it  can  be  that  Karakter  was  not  worth  while  acquir- 

acquired  in  other  schools  for  money."     Pur-  ing.    In  reply  to  the  young  man's  determina- 

suing    the    subject    further    the    old    man  tion  to  join  the  Nationalists,  the  father,  voic- 

asserted  that  Karakter  is  not  a  science.     "  It  ing  the  fatalistic  point  of  view  of  the  great 

is  strength  and  durability  of  purpose.     It  is  mass  of  the  Egyptians  of  all  classes,  said: 
power  of  judgment.     Some  have  it  in  them ;       ^j^^^    g^^    ^^    ^^^    ^,j,^    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

some  have  not.     It  is  not  a  thing  which  can  resented  the  curses  of  one  in  authority?     Are 

be  taught  like  mathematics."     The  old  man  not  our  backs  and  the  soles  of  our  feet  still  sore 

expressed  himself  as  willing  to  pay  twenty  from   the   Turkish   whips?     Yet   see,    my   son 

pounds  a,  month  for  "  sound  instruction  in  J|^n;ust^'LThrL^come„tt  Z  wastrts'^f 

Karakter.  ^  ^^  land,  because  of   it.     He   is  become  even 

The  article  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  actually  worse  than  an  Englishman :  he  is  all  Karikter. 
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OKLAHOMA'S   EXPERIENCE   OF    BANK-DEPOSIT 

INSURANCE 

IT  was  in  February,   1908,  that  the  com-  between  the  bank  and  State  ofScials  eleven 

pulsory  insurance  of  deposits  in  the  State  protests  against  this  assessment  were  received, 

banks  of  Oklahoma  was  first  carried   into  As  stated  above,  the  Bank  Commissioner  be- 

effect.     In    September,    1909,   occurred    the  gan  to  pay  depositors  the  morning  after  tak- 

failurc  of  the  Columbia  Bank  &  Trust  Com-  ing  charge.     Mr.  Cooke  thus  describes  the 

pany,   a   State  bank  having  the   largest  de-  sequence  of  events : 

posits  in  Oklahoma.      In  the  meantime  the  xhe  resources  of  the  Columbia  Bank  and  of 

State  banks  had  increased  to  a  marvelous  ex-  the   guaranty    fund    together   were   not   nearly 

tent,  both  in  number  and  in  deposits ;  the  na-  enough  to  go  round.    ...    It  was  decided  to 

tional  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  having  de-  P^y  *h«  individual  depositors  first;  but  even  they 

J    .       '       ,             J             .    *,          .^  could  not  all  be  paid  at  once,  and  charges  of 

creased   m  number  and  remained  stationary  discrimination  were  inevitable.     The   small   or 

as  to  deposits.     In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  moderate    accounts    were    in    the    main    paid 

Economics,    Mr.    Thornton    Cooke,    in    the  promptly.    ...    A    month   after   the    failure 

course  of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  «"Jy  $411,000  of  deposits  remained  unpaid    an 

f  ,      ,     ,         .    .         ^              ,          .  extraordinary     showing,     probably     without     a 

question  of  bank-deposit  insurance,  relates  m  parallel.     ...     The    total    expense    of    the 

detail  the  proceedings  that  followed  the  fail-  liquidation  had  been  only  $2400,  also  a  remark- 

ure  of  the  Columbia  Bank  &  Trust  Com-  able   showing.    .    .    .    The   liquidation   of   the 

panv,  which  was  Oklahoma's  first  practical  ^^  proceeded  rapidly;  and  on  November  13, 

*^     '  \             ,,             ,.          ^,            "^i  1909,  the  Commissioner  stated  that  the  amount 

experience  of  the  working  of  the  new  law.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  h^d  been  reduced  from  $1,300,000 

It  appears  that   in   September,    1908,   the  at  the  time  of  the  failure  to  $190,000,  and  on 

company   showed    deposits   of   $365,000,    of  December  6  he  announced  that  the  State  Bank- 

which  $110,000  was  due  to  banks.     In  Sep-  ^"8^,^^^^^'i^.^  T^°"?  !?^  ^^'  ^^^"?.»  ^?^  ^^^ 
,^        *.,         •!»•              jfon  hand  sufficient  cash  to  pay  all  individual  de- 

tcmber,    1909,   its  deposits  had   increased   to  positors  and  all  holders  of  certificates  of  de- 

$2,806,008.61,  classified  as  follows:  posits. 

Individual   deposits $1,321,929.31  Prior  to  the  failure  of  the  Columbia  Bank 

State  Treasurers  deposit y72,i^Z'i3  Sc  Trust   Company   the   Farmers'    National 

Bank  deposits 1,311.696.17  Bank  of  Tulsa  and  the  First  State  Bank  of 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  within  a  year  the  Kiefer,   with  allied   management,  had   gone 

individual  deposits  had  increased  from  $255,-  under.     The  latter  had  $30,000  on  deposit 

000   to  $1,300,000   and    the   bank   deposits  in  the  Tulsa  bank.     Its  deposits  of  $78,000 

from  $110,000  to  $1,300,000,   a  truly   re-  were  promptly  paid  with  the  use  of  about 

markable  growth.     On  the  night  of  Septem-  $40,000  of  the  State  guaranty  fund, 

ber  28,   1909,  the  Bank  Commissioner  took  Was  the  insurance  of  deposits  to  blame 

charge  of  the  bank,  and  the  next  morning  ^or  the  failure  of  the  largest  bank  in  Okla- 

he  opened  the  doors  to  pay  off  the  depositors  homa?     Mr.   Cooke  says:  "Obviously  not 

as  provided  by  the  guaranty  law.    According  ...     yet   the   Oklahoma   insurance   plan 

to  Mr.  Cooke  several  hundred  persons  as-  cannot  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for 

sembled,  but  "  there  was  no  such  excitement  the  Oklahoma  City  failure."    Quoting  Mr. 

as  would  have  attended   the  closing  of  so  Cooke  further: 

large   a  bank  whose   deposits  were   not   in-  Relying  upon  the  insurance,  Oklahoma  banks, 

sured."     The  Commissioner  announced  that  and   outside  banks,   too,   felt   safe   in   carrying 

all  deposits  would  without  question  be  paid  ^^P^^jt    accounts    with    the    Columbia.    . 

.     xii         1               jj^             j^     •*. A*  Outside  of  Oklahoma  the  bank  advertised  wide- 

in  full,  and  proceeded  to  pay  depositors.   At  ,y  ^^^  deposits  at  4  per  cent.,  "deposits  guar- 

this  time  there  was  but  $400,000  in  the  guar-  anteed  by  the  law  of  Oklahoma.*'    Such  adver- 

antv  fund ;  and  the  liabilities  to  be  liquidated  tising  drew  a  good  deal  of  outside  money  into 

amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000.     Under  the  Columbia     It  is  evident,  then   that,  just  as 

-.L      r\\.i  u            I               T-   »        »              _     ^  critics  predicted,  the  insurance  of  deposits  has 

the    Oklahoma    law   emergency   assessments  ^^^^^  -^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^  ^„  incompetent  management 

may  be  made  any  year  up  to  2  per  cent,  of  to  get  deposits.     The  insurance  system  is  not 

deposits.     In  this  case  the  emergency  assess-  responsible    for   the    failure   of    the    Columbia 

ment  was  fixed  at  J4  of  l  per  cent,  of  the  ?ank  &  Trust  Company,  but  it  is  responsible 

J         .        r         o      TT   J      ..L*  for  the  magnitude  of  it. 
average  deposits  of  1908.     Under  this  assess- 
ment the  State  banks  had  to  pay  $248,000.  Mr.  Cooke  calls  attention  to  certain  ques- 
Owing  to  the  relations  said  to  have  existed  tions  raised  by  the  Oklahoma  experiment  as 
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to  the   practicability  of    State   insurance   of  as  the  president  of  the  Columbia  did?    Anoutcr 

deposits:    (i)    The    connection    of   a    bank  ^^^^^^^^"^  i^^diater  ^"  necessary  to  pay 

with  politics,— a  charge  brought  against  the  w^jThe  bTnks  have%atd  anoXr%ssessment 

management   of    the   Columbia.      (2)    The  without  a  fight?     Probably  not.     If  they  had 

size  of  single  risks.     On  June  23,  1909,  the  been  forced  to  pay  would  not  sympathy  for  the 

total  deposits  in  Oklahoma  State  banks  was  banks  have  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  ?    Prob- 

k^  *  <t^^  ^x.^^^^,^.  4.k-  j--.^^;*o  ^f  4.U-  n^  3^»y  't  would.     The  Oklahoma  plan  cannot  be 

about  $47,000,000;  the  deposits  of  the  Co-  ^  ^^^^^^^  „„til  ^  guaranty  fund  has  become 

lumbia  at  the  time  of  the  failure  amounted  very  large. 

to  $3,000,000,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  total        A  study  of  the  Oklahoma  experiment  gives 

amount  at  risk.     (3)  The  Oklahoma  experi-  the  following  conclusions:  There  is  need  of 

ment  has  shown  that,  although  depositors  in  greater  assurance  of  the  safety  of  deposits 

failed  banks  may  be  paid  rapidly,  payment  than  is  afforded  by  mere  inspection  and  super- 

immediately  upon  a  failure  cannot  be  prom-  vision.     The  State  cannot  undertake  to  pay 

ised.    On  this  last  point  Mr.  Cooke  remarks :  deposits  in  full  as  soon  as  a  bank  closes.  The 

It  took  only  one  failure  to  show  this,  and  insurance  of  bank  deposits  assists  the  growth 

another  great   failure  might   have  broken   the  ^f  bad  banks  as  well  as  of  good.     Under  a 

Oklahoma    system    down.      What    would    have  o^^j         '^  -  .l-ii 

happened  if  another  large  bank  had  failed  soon  ^tate  deposit  insurance  system  the  nsk  that 

after   the   Columbia,  and   if   its   president   had  will  be  assumed  on  a  single  bank  cannot  be 

not  been  able  to  turn  over  valuable  securities,  limited. 


AN  AMERICAN  GIBRALTAR  AT  KEY  WEST 

THAT  we  should  have  not  one  Gilbraltar  As  England  has  secured  domination  over  Eu- 

only,      but      several,— in      fact,      that  ''^P^  ^y  ^^^^^  of  her  strategic  base  at  Gibralter. 

u  A         •           i^-u     1*       »»    u         I       J       1  ^<^  must  we  adopt  this  geographical  position  for 

American    Cubraltars       be    placed    along  ^^^  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 

our  coasts  to  the  order  of  our  War  and  Navy  beam  Sea,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  Panama 

Departments, — is   the   novel   proposal   made  Canal  at  the  most  southern  point  of  the  United 

by  Commodore  W.   H.  Bechler,  U.  S.  N.,  ^,^^^^1'    The  completion  of  the  railroad  exten- 

J     ^     £  ^u     c         ^u  XT       1  T-fc*  *  '^  sion  to  Key  West  as  the  southern  termmal  of 

commandant  of  the  Seventh  IMaval  District,  overland  communication  makes  all  the  resources 

whose  arguments  in  favor  of  its  adoption  ap-  of  the  country  available  here,  and  it  is  the  most 

pear  in  the  March-April  number  of  the  Jour-  commanding  site  on  this  continent. 

nal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution.  Commodore    Beehler    admits     that     Key 

Before    outlining    his    plan.    Commodore  West  is  a  decided  contrast  to  the  Rock  of 

Beehler  urges  the  absolute  necessity  of  closer  Gibraltar,   **  as  different  as  the  old   world 

relations   between  the  army  and   the  navy,  is  from  the  neu."     But,  although  there  arc 

The   facilities   of   both   services   should,   he  no  high  hills  or  great  rocks  at  Key  West  to 

claims,   be  equally  available  to  each  other,  give  the  impression  of  invulnerability,  there 

The  guns  of  both  should  be  of  the  same  gen-  are  instead  lines  of  reefs  and  shoals  which 

eral  type,  so  that  the  ammunition  might  be  make  a  protected  anchorage  for  all  the  navies 

interchangeable.     Supplies  and  stores  should  of  the  world.    The  present  defenses  of  Key 

all  be  of  one  standard  for  both  army  and  West  at   Fort  Taylor  are  inadequate;  the 

navy;  and  the  rations,  commissary',  and  sub-  approaches  to  Key  West  should  be  protect- 

sistence  stores  should  also  be  practically  the  ed;    and    the    armament    of    Fort    Taylor 

same.     It  will,  of  course,  be  always  neces-  should  be  transferred  to  forts  on  the  outer 

sary  to  have  the  command  of  the  engaging  reefs.     Now  it  would  cost  millions  to  build 

forces  intrusted  to  one  commander-in-chief,  forts  on  these  outer  reefs ;  indeed  the  expend!- 

on  the  spot,  whether  an  army  or  a  naval  of-  ture  "  would  be  so  great  that  the  erection  of 

ficer.     Especially  should  the  artillery  corps  a  chain  of  modern  turret  forts  along  the 

and   the   navy  be  intimately  associated   for  outer   reefs   could   scarcely   be   considered." 

coast  defense;  and  the  Commodore  empha-  The  necessity  is,  however,  urgent;  and  in- 

sizes  the  fact  that  upon  such  close  associa-  timate  connection  of  the  navy  and  coast  artil- 

tion  depends  the  defense  of  the  approaches  to  lery  furnishes  a  solution  whereby  the  enor- 

our  naval  bases.     He  is  "  convinced  of  the  mous  cost  of  building  modern  turret  forts 

absolute  necessity  of  making  a  great  military  may  be  avoided.    Commodore  Beehler's  pro- 

and   naval   base  at   Key  West,   Fla.     This  posal  is  to  utilize  as  permanent  turret  forts 

should  be  the  American  Gibraltar."  vessels   which   might   be   assigned   as   navy- 
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coast-defenders,  such  vessels  to  be  installed 
on  the  outer  reefs.  The  navy  has  four  double 
turreted  monitors, — the  Amphitrite,  Mian- 
tonomoh,  Puritan,  and  Terror, — no  longer 
serviceable  for  the  navy,  but  whose  hulls, 
armor,  and  armament  are  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. These  vessels,  when  their  propelling 
machinery  and  one  boiler  shall  have  been  re- 
moved, will  be  permanently  imbedded  on  the 
outer  reefs  seven  miles  south  of  Key  West 
Island.  In  illustration  of  his  scheme  Com- 
modore Bcehler  furnishes  a  plan  of  the  Am- 
phitrtte  installed  in  a  small  harbor  on  the 
north  side  of  Rock  Key.  A  dike  is  built 
around  the  monitor,  and  filled  in  with  mud, 
so  that  she  is  completely  imbedded. 

The  level  of  the  dike  will  be  carried  8  feet 
above  mean  low  water,  with  riprap  on  top  of 
all.     The  deck  of  the  monitor  will  be  about  8 


feet  above  mean  low  water.  The  turrets  and 
the  turrets*  guns  will  be  carried  just  above  as 
when  afloat.  The  superstructure  of  the  Am  phi- 
trite  may  be  still  further  protected  by  carrying 
the  riprap  over  on  board,  so  as  to  complete- 
ly protect  the  superstructure  with  earthwork. 
.  .  .  This  ship  furnishes  a  complete  modern, 
double-turreted  fort,  with  every  necessary  fea- 
ture to  operate  the  guns  and  quarter  the  oflicers 
and  men  of  the  garrison.  The  guns  and  ma- 
chinery would  all  be  perfectly  solid,  and  the  gun 
platform  would  be  absolutely  stable. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  necessary 
dike  is  estimated  at  $50,000,  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  building  would  be  ninety  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  propelling  machin- 
ery. The  imbedded  ship  would  remain  in- 
tact as  a  fort  indefinitely, — for  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years. 

Commodore  Beehler  would  install  the 
other  three  monitors  on   adjacent   reefs,  so 
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that  "  the  range  of  the  guns  from  these  four  completely  close  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 

double-turreted   monitor   forts   would  com-  the  approaches  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  from 

mand  a  large  part  of  the  Straits  of  Florida."  the  west. 

This  utilization  of  out-of-date  battleships,  if       Commodore    Beehler   maintains   that   the 

adopted  generally,  would  afford  most  valu-  appellative  "  America's  Gibraltar "  is  justi- 

able  additions  to  our  coast  fortifications.    As  fied  by  the  analogous  position  of  Key  West 

regards  Key  West  in  particular,  the  proposed  to  that  of  Gibraltar  in  Spain,  coupled  with 

series  of  monitor  forts  is  necessary  to  protect  the    greater    strategic    advantages    of    the 

the  naval  base  there.    The  command  of  the  former;  and   that  if  similar  "Gibraitars" 

Straits  of  Florida  includes  that  of  the  Yuca-  are    constructed    at    suitable    points    along 

tan  Channel,  and  the  forts,  with  the  assist-  our  coasts   no   foreign    foe   would   dare   to 

ance  of  the  navy-coast-defenders,  would  thus  attack   us. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  DRUMMER 

A  MONG  those  unconnected  with  the  pub-  her  was,  to  say  the  least,  uninspiring.    It  con- 

-^      lishing  business  the  idea  that  a  really  ^'f^^^  ?j  »  repetition  of  the  syllables.  ". unj-um/' 

1  1      I       11    .     w  •         u  ui        'J            J .  i»  A  said  a  thing  was  very  good,  she  said.     Urn- 

good  book  sells  Itself  isprobably  widespread ;  „^  »    i£  j  confessed  it  was  rather  poor,  she  said. 

but  the  writer  of      The  Confessions  of  a  "Um-um."    And  um-um,  in  a  mechanical  and 

Literary  Drummer  "  in  the  April  Bookman  non-committal  tone,  was  the  only  response  to 

shows,  in  that  highly  entertaining  sketch,  that  '"y  "^^^t  eloquent  periods.    When  the  trunk  was 

x^         '        '            '                                   r*  empty  and  I  was  through.  I  paused,  flushed  and 

such  a  view  is  a  quite  erroneous  one.     Con-  excited.                         »  ♦     *- 

vinced  that  selling  literature  was  his  forte,  the  "  Well,"  said  the  elderly  lady,  in  a  disparag- 

Literary  Drummer  carefully  read  the  books  ing  tone,  "is  that  all  you've  got?    I  hoped  your 

he  proposed  to  sell,  studied  them,  and  pon-  ^^use   would   have   something   real  good   XhU 

dered  over  them,  endeavoring  to  determine  '^^Cood?"  I  cried.    "Great  goodness,  madam, 

what  features  would  be  most  likely  to  appeal  they're  all  good ;  there's  nothing  but  good  books 

to  his  customers.     His  first  venture  proved  strewn  all  around  here." 

a  sad  setback  for  him,  as  he  failed  altogether  .  "  N<>"  s^«  said,  shaking  her  head,  " your  books 

^^    a    ^         1        i_r    ^  II    u*         J  dont  look  pretty.     I   don't  believe  I    feel  like 

to  effect  a  sale.    He  tells  his  readers:  placing  an  order  this  year." 

My  customer  was  an  elderly  lady,  unmarried.  The  same  afternoon  he  sold  the  proprietor 

who  having  been  brought  up  in  the  bookstore  of  ^f  ^  department  store  "  1 500  wretched  little 

her  father  had  upon  his  death  succeeded  to  the  1;     ,          -..u        x  1      ^     •                          1 

business.  paper  books,  with  awful,  staring  covers  and 

"  She  has  been  in  a  bookstore  thirty  years,"  I  insides,    which    no    intelligent    child    of    ten 

said  to  myself.    "Therefore  she  knows  books;  could    by   any  possibility   mistake   as   litera- 

she  appreciates  good  books;  she  loves  them."  ^re.'*     He  continued  to  sell,— or  rather  to 

In  the  back  of  her  little  emporium,  where  I  ^_    ^        n       u     1      *«  u         •  *•       ^     ^u     x 
was  surrounded,  it  is  true,  by  books,  but  also  ^^  ^^  sell,— books      by  pointing  to  the  fca- 
by  such  unliterary  objects  as  rolls  of  wall  paper,  tures  which  would  have  made  them  appeal 
stacks   of  writing   tablets,   calendars,   souvenir  to  Walter  Pater  or  Henry  James,"  with  the 
postal  cards    shelves  full  of  ledgers,  account  ^^^i^  ^^^t  he  momentarily  expected  a  tele- 
books,  and  filing  cases,  I  unpacked  my  trunk  ,          l*    u                          •       l*      u 
and  displayed  my  wares.    And  as  I  drew  forth  g^am  from  his  house  summoning  him  home 
each  book,  or  cover,  or  few  leaves  of  paper,  or  in  disgrace.     It  was      in  a  dingy  hotel  \n  a 
whatever  I  possessed  which  represented  a  book  dingy  town  "  that  the  Literary  Drummer  at 
that  was  going  to  be,  I  dwelt  long  and  lovingly  \^^   "  g^w   a    light."      We    quote   his   own 
upon  It.    I  told  the  story  of  each  novel,  and  1  j-. 
endeavored  to  tell  it  to  that  old  lady  in  just  the  ^vo^'as: 

way  that  would  have  made  it  appeal  to  Walter  My  customer  had  deserted  me,  after  a  half- 
Pater  or  Henry  James.  To  be  sure,  my  little  hour  of  evident  abstraction  on  his  part  and 
lecture  was  accompanied  by  some  disconcerting  desperate  but  waning  enthusiasm  on  mine.  He 
incidents.  A  phono<rraph  in  the  front  of  the  crossed  the  hall  and  entered  the  sample  room 
store  squawked  "  Waltz  Me  Around  Again,  Wil-  of  a  fellow  professional,  a  brother  literary  drum- 
lie,"  with  monotonous  persistency  and  madden-  mer,  where  books  were  strewn  on  sheet-covered 
ing  iteration.  And  it  seemed  fated  that  when-  tables.  And,  I  gazing  from  afar,  saw  my  erst- 
cver  I  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  particularly  while  customer  comfortably  lounging  in  a  chair. 
telling  point  some  customer  should  approach,  while  my  comrade  in  art,  coat  off,  hat  on,  ges- 
iipon  which  my  audience  would  desert  me  in-  ticulated,  and  in  strident  tones  harangued, 
stantly  to  sell  a  lead  pencil  or  ten  cents*  worth  "  Now,  Joe,"  said  he,  talking  round  a  cig:ar 
of  writing  paper.  Besides,  my  customer's  man-  that  had  apparently  grown  fast  to  his  mouth. 
r^r  of  receiving  the  information  I  imparted  to  "I'll  give  you  the  straight  dope.     This   novel 
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here  is  merchandise,  and  you  want  a  hundred  "Ah/'  I   said,  with  the  zest  of  a  biologist* 

copies ;   this  novel   is   literature,  and   one  will  tracking  a  germ  to  its  lair,  '*  and  what  kind  of 

about  do  you."  people  buy  the  most  fiction  from  vou  ?  " 

With  astonishment  and  dismay  I  saw  the  cus-  He  wiped  his  forehead  reflectively, 

tomer  nod  assent  to  this  aoportionment  of  mer-  "  The  young   ladies   in   the  boarding-schools 

chandise  and  literature.    "  Merchandise,  and  you  round  here  buy  a  good  deal,"  he  replied.    .    .    . 

want  a  hundred  copies ;  literature,  and  one  will  *'  And  I  always  have  some  lady  customers  who^ll 

about  do  you."    Shades  of  the  stylists,  and  men  buy  a  good  love  story;  and  sometimes  a  man  I 

of  letters ;  sacred  names  of  Walter  Pater  and  know  will  come  in  to  get  something  to  kill  time 

Henry  James !  while  he's  on   the  train  or  his   family's  away, 


Seeking  his  fellow  traveler  out  he  asked  There  was  G^e  a  movement  among  some  of  t^ 

«i  T    V  ^        ^u  -.  u     I-      L  •       !•-.  married  ladies  of  this  town  to  get  their  hus- 

nim :      Is  it  true  that  books  of  genuine  liter-  ^^^ ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ead  novels  instead  of 

ary  merit  do  not  appeal  to  the  trade  r       The  playing  poker  down  to  the  Elks*  Club.    But  that's 


reply   he   received   was:   *'  It's   the   straight  sorter  died  out.    ...    I  tell  you  what  people 

goods.     Literature  don't  make  a  hit  nowa-  .^^"^  '"  \  nostXxs  a  good  story  "  cried  mv  cus- 

j        »»      II  T»  ^  »»       -J    ^u      T  '^             i-k  tomer    above    the    crash    of    breaking    boxes, 

days.           But,      said    the    Literary    Drum-  .*  xhey  ain't  buying   Bibles,  or   text-books,   or 

mer,      can  t  we  educate  the  public  through  scientific  pamphlets  when  they  get  fiction ;  and 

the  bookseller  ?    Can't  we  elevate  the  taste  of  they   ain't   crying   out   to   be    improved   when 

the  trade?    Can't  we  appeal  by  showing  the  ^Ij;^^^''^™^  ^'''^  "^^"^  ^"^  ^  ^"""'^"^  ^'^^  ^ 

artistic  merit  of  a  book  ?  "     To  which  his  . 

friend  replied:  ^^^  Literary  Drummer  regarded  his  cus- 

"You  bet  we  can't,  unless  we're  millionaires  ^2^V  r^fl^jvely.  Here  was  a  man  who  at 
traveling  for  pleasure.  Don't  try  to  shoot  any  Christmas  time  sold  books ;  at  Valentine  s 
hot  air  like  you  mentioned  into  the  booksellers  Day,  valentines;  at  Easter,  Easter  cards;  at 
in  the  small  towns;  but  play  the  old,  sure  re-  ^he  Fourth  of  July,  firecrackers;  at  Hal- 
liable  favorites.  If  you  ve  got  a  new  book  by  a  i^,„^»^„  t».,^^  «^j  «•.  r\^^:^^^»o  »^^l^ 
popular  author,  tell  'em  iff  absolutely  the  best  [owe  en,  favors,  and  at  Christmas  again, 
he's  ever  done.  If  the  author's  new.  tell  'em  it's  books.  Between  whiles  he  sold  letter  pa- 
a  crackerjack  good  story, — the  heroine  a  peach,  per,  ledgers,  souvenir  post  cards,  wall  paper, 
something  doing  all  the  time,  and  a  happy  end-  ^repe  paper,  lead  pencils,  playing  cards  and 
ing.    That  s  the  dope.  fountain  pens,  typewriters  and  phonographs." 

At  the  next  town  the  Literary  Drummer  Of" what  use  was  it  to  appeal  to  this  man, 

interviewed  the  book  buyer  of  a  large  depart-  "  bounded  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  a  small 

ment  store,  from  whom  he  learned  that  what  merchant  and  circumscribed  by  the  narrow 

makes  a  book  sell  is  in  the  order  mentioned :  iffe  of  a  small  town,  with  the  standards  of 

(i)  The  author;  (2)  the  advertising;  (3)  Walter  Pater  and   Henry  James"?     That 

the  cover  and  the  paper  jacket ;  (4)  illustra-  ^ery   day  the   Literary   Drummer    received 

tions,  and  (5)  a  good  catchy  title.  from  his  house  the  sheets  and  the  cover  of  a 

At  the  same  time  I  carried  on  a  diligent  in-  new  novel  with  which  he  made  a  new  de- 

vestigation  into  the  literary  canons  of  the  people  p^rture     We  read  * 

I  met.    The  answers  were  vague,  and  as  a  rule  _.       '                     '             *.r           i.-i 

could  be  reduced  to  two  fundamental  reasons.  Upon  the  cover  was  the  head  of  a  girl,  bril- 

One,— a   book   sold   well   "because   our   people  hant   as   to   complexion,   luxuriant   as  to   hair, 

liked  it."     Two,— a  book  did  not  sell  at  all,  it  adorable  as  to  her  hat.    The  title  was  The  Prin- 

stuck,  was  a  plug,  "because  our  people  didn't  cess  something  or  other.    The  story,  well.  I  read 

like  it."     Sometimes  a  dealer  would  go  behind  »t  during  a  railroad  journey,  in  a  dim  and  dirty 

these  fundamental  reasons  and  feel  that  the  pub-  car,  riding  over  an  awful  track,  through  dreary 

lisher  was  in  some  mysterious  way  responsible  scenery;  and  the  journey  was  endurable.     The 

for  the  failure  of  his  books,  when  they  did  fail,  book  was  not  what  I  should  call  literature    .    .   . 

But  I  noticed  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  but  in   the   language   of    my   drummer    friend, 

book  succeeded,  the  credit  attributed  to  the  pub-  **  there  was  something  doing  all  the  time      in 

lisher  was  most  meager.  that  story.    It  gave  me  some  hours  of  innocent 

c^Mi        !_•       •   X         \'       u      jj          J  u*  if  not  very  improving  amusement. 

btiU  seeking  information,  he  addressed  hinj-  j^e  next  day  I  set  that  story  in  the  place  of 

self  to  a  customer  whom  he  found  m  his  eel-  honor  on  my  sample  table. 

lar  "engaged  in  the  prosaic  task  of  break-  "Well,  what's  new?"  asked  the  customer  of 

ing  up  boxes."     He  thus  describes  the  inter-  ^^e  day.        . .  .  .    ...           t,.     „  . 

.**    y  This,    said  I,  holding  up  Ihe  Princess  somc- 

^*^^*  thing  or  other,  "  a  crackerjack,  a  winner.     It's 

"  Of  what  character  are  your  most  profitable  merchandise,''  I  cried,  endeavoring  to  keep  my 

books?"  I  asked.  cigar  from  tumbling  out  of  my  mouth,   "and 

"  There  ain't  any  money  in  books,"  he  replied,  you  want  a  hundred  copies.    And  this,"  I  went 

with  a  vicious  bang  of  the  hammer.  on,  holding  up  the  book  I  had  formerly  advo- 

"  Of  course,"   I    replied   hastily.     "  So   many  cated  with  enthusiasm  and  held  up  to  admira- 

booksellers   feel  that  way.     But  what  kind  of  tion  as  a  model  of  style,  characterization  an<l 

books  should  you  say  are  least  unprofitable ? "  craftsmanship,   "this    is    literature.     One    copy 

"  Well,"  he  said  glumly,  "  I  sell  mostly  fiction."  will  about  do  you." 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  FINNS 

ONCE  more  the  attention  of  the  entire  system,  etc.  Protected  from  outside  by  Rus- 
world  has  been  turned  to  Finland  and  f^j  't'  <>"  ^^e  other  hand,  was  Russia's  loyal  con- 
,  ,  1  /  ^1.  i7-  •  u  1  *  federate,  showing  itself  ever  ready  to  come  to 
the  brave  struggle  of  the  Finnish  people  to  1,^^  aid.  This  fortunate  state  of  affairs  was  first 
maintain  their  liberties  against  the  campaign  seriously  threatened  at  the  close  of  the  past 
of  Russification.  The  Czar  has  just  ordered  century.  The  greater  the  influence  attained  by 
the  authority  of  the  Duma  extended  over  Fin-  <he  Russian  Nationalists  the  greater  became  the 
.,,%_.  ^.  .  I  £  .1  ^  encroachments  upon  Finnish  rights.  In  1003 
land,  thus  abrogating  the  organic  law  of  the  ^^^  Finnish  constitution  was  revoked  and  a  die- 
land  which  he  swore  to  respect.  In  this  con-  tatorship  introduced.  The  internal  changes  in 
nection  there  is  particular  interest  in  an  ar-  Russia  in  1905,  however,  consequent  upon  the 
tide  on  Finland  and  its  people  by  the  cele-  Japanese  war,  had  a  decidedly  favorable  effect 
,  J  A-i  u'l  u-  1  ^'4,^^  T>,«^  Upon  Finnish  affairs ;  the  anti-constitiitional  laws 
brated  German  philosophical  writer  Prof.  ^^^^  abrogated  and  a  diet  was  convoked,  re- 
Rudolf  Eucken,  which  appears  m  a  recent  orsjanized  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage, 
number  of  Nord  und  Sud.  g^^  ^^^  ^        ^^^  complications  arose,  and 

After  pointing  out  the  diflerenccs  between  Finland's  autonomy  is  in  as  great  danger  to- 

the  Swedish  and  the  strictly  Finnish  sections  ^      ^  j^  ^^  j^^^^^     Conditions,  to  be  sure, 

of  the  population,  this  German  writer  says:  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^pj^  ^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the 

It  was  only  in  the  last  century,  notably  in  its  nineteenth  century;  the  inevitable  growth  of 

latter  half,  that  there  arose  m  the  Finnish-speak-  reciprocal   relations  must   be  taken  into  ac- 
ing  portion  a  desire  for  intellectual  independ-  "^^     rr»,      ^.  i_  •  u^  •i_i 

cnce,--a  movement  which  attracted  considerable  count.     1  he  i-  mns  are  a  bright,  sensible  pco- 

talent  and  penetrated  with  the  ardor  of  youth  pic,  and  would  undoubtedly  not  stubbornly 

into  all  the  varied  branches  of  cuhure.    There  oppose  any  legitimate  claims, — but  there  is  a 

is  now  a  comprehensive  literature  m  Finnish  a  ^^^  difference  between  enforcing  those  claims 

highly  developed  press,  a  Finnish  theater,  etc.  ,       ,  .  1        j  ^.-  *•        ^u 

Alongside  of  this,  however,  there  was  a  lively  ^y  despotic  command  and  negotiating  them 

and  fruitful  Swedish  activity.    Here  the  Swedish  on  equal  terms. 

Literary  Society  has  the  leading  place.  It  has  It  is  a  breach  of  faith,  Herr  Eucken  con- 
contributed  valuable  publications  regarding  the  ^j^j^  ^^^  ,3  ^^o^^  ^^  y^  perpetrated,— a 
development  of  intellectual  life  in  Finland,  but  '  ,  .  ^i  ^  1  :  i 
it,  too,  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  progressive  course  of  action  that  does  not  by  any  means 
activities  of  modern  life.  The  two  coincident  enlist  general  Russian  sympathy  but  one  ad- 
movements  naturally  led  to  occasional  conflicts  vocated  by  the  bureaucracy  and  the  rigidly 
and  threatened  to  cause  a  split  among  the  peo-  Nationalist  party, 
pie.     But  these  very  conflicts  served  to  arouse                          '^      ^ 

and  strengthen   their   spiritual   side;   while  re-        The   oppression   of    Finland   involves   not 

ligious  convictions,  the  zealous  participation  m  ^^j     ^  question  of  right. 
Western  culture,  and,  above  all,  an  ardent  love  j       ^  & 

for  their  country,  for  its  calm,  impressive,  and        It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  loss  of  her  political 

austere  nature,  its  boundless  forests  its  multi-  autonomy  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  de- 

tudinous  seas  remained  a  common  possession.  struction  of  her  national  and  spirittial  peculiari- 

rr«t  n     £  T?     1  •         •..       r  ^i<^s,  as  her  happy  progress  was  most  intimately 

Thus,  says  Professor  Eucken,  m  spite  of  connected  with  her  political  independence.    This 

opposing  elements,  a  common  national  con-  destruction  would  be  all  the  more  deplorable, 

sciousness  and  a  distinctive  culture,  has  been  since  it  is  not  a  case  of  a  higher  civilization 

developed  in  Finland,—"  a  culture  which  en-  li/ting  a  lower  one  id  itself,  but  a  lower  drag- 

.  V.     ^1  11  X  ^  J         \'£        '4,u  g*"g  the  other  to  its  plane.     For  highly  as  we 

ters  into  the  problems  of  modern  life  with  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Russia's  literary  achievements,  the 

the  utmost  fervor  and  at  the  same  time  con-  intellectual   powers   astir   in   that   vast   realm; 

tributes  its  own  peculiar  traits."  much  as  we  may  expect  from  the  awakening 

*     But  this  happy  development,  we  are   re-  9,f  the  slumbering  deeps  of  the  masses,  that  the 

•   J  J  r  -*k  r       «« J-  ..««,^;ki-.  ^^Ur  k„  Finns  as  a  whole  stand  on  a  higher  level  and 

minded  further,  was  made  possible  only  by  ^^„jj  1^3^  y^  ^^^i^^  ^^^-^  ^^„^^  converted 

the  sense  of  security  from  outside  felt  by  the  into  a   mere  province  may  be  confidently  as- 

Finns,  and  the  other  fact  that  their  internal  serted.     It  would  be  a  great  thing,  a  shining 

independence  was  not  threatened  in  any  way.  example  for  all  mankind,  should  the  decision  of 

the  Russian  representative  body  incline  to  the 

When,  in  1809,  Sweden  ceded  Finland  to  Rus-  side  of  right.     It  would  at  the  same  time  be  in 

sia  it  was  in  no  wise  made  a  Russian  province,  the  real  interest  of  Russia,  for  she  has.  in  good 

and  Alexander  I.  solemnly  promised  the  preser-  truth,  problems  enough  on  her  hands  without 

vation  of  its  religion,  its  constitution,  and  its  adding  a  new  one, — and  even  a  great  nation  acts 

laws, — a  pledge  that  has  been  renewed  by  every  unwisely  in  transforming  by  brutal  oppression  a 

succeeding   Czar.     Thus   Finland   had   its  own  well-disposed   and    faithful   ally   into  a   deeply 

Parliament,  tariff  laws,  banks,  mint,  and  postal  aggrieved  opponent. 


FINANCE  AND   BUSINESS 

NOTES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


SAFETY  Here  was  a  high  grade  New  England 

Ax r/-v».---i   f      •           ,     r ,                 •     1  company  operating  mines  in  British  Colum- 

MONG  the  thousands  of  lettere  received  i,ia  that   had  been  yielding  dividends   for 

from  investing  readers  of  this  maga-  ^he  directors  and  managers  were  be- 

zme  since  the  1907  panic    there  stands  out  ^j  reproach,— a  little  too  conservative,  it 

conspicuously  one  now  in  hand.    It  is  a  strik-  ^^^  (^^^  j,^     yet  the  stock,  which  brought 

mg  proof  that  the  principle  of  investment  in-  ,3,   ^^^  ^  ,                ^^  3^1  j  ^  j,,^ 

surance   through   risk-splitting,   the  method  „p^„pj  ^^  ,,3^  j         j  abruptly  toward  the 

th?t  safeguards  the  millions  of  the  banks,  in-  ^^^  ^^  March  to  ^7 

surance  companies,  and  universities,  can  be  ^he  2500  stockholders  and  the  financial 

applied  just  as  well  to  the  thousands  of  the  community  were  aghast.     It  appeared  that 

*^^?^^  '"?"'      ,    ,     ,          .             .      .  certain  ore  reserves,  which  had  been  put  at 

The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  is  a  ^^^^^y  ^jnjo^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  before   the 

California  salesman.    He  had  previously  in-  i^^  ^^^^^   j„j  ^^imated  in  that  report  as 

quired  about  a  certain  building  and  loan  as-  having  "  largely  increased  "  and  being  "  suf- 

«Kiation  in  Ohio.     He  was  going  to  put  m  fi^icnt  for  many  years  to  come,"  were  only 

*'2?°'       ,         ,  .           .     ,    I            I        .  in  effect  about  six  million  tons. 

The  reply  to  him  praised  the  number,  size,  por  a  mine  using  four  thousand  tons  a 

and  good  management  of  such  associations  in  j^y  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^  „^^  f^^  off,— if  these  figures 

Ohio,  which  IS  second  only  to  Pennsylvania  ■^cjg  correct. 

in  this  respect.    But  the  suggestion  was  made  Engineers* and  experts  were  hurried  to  the 

that  he  had  better  not  put  all  his  money  in  jp^^     Their  investigations  and  explorations 

any  single  place.                       ,     ^  ,.,      .  will  consume  several  months.     Nobody  be- 

Unexpected  was  the  letter  the  Californian  1;^^^  ^^at  the  directors  are  selling  or  will 

sent  back:  5^11  j},^;,.  stock,  or  that  they  will  fail  to  do 

I  desire  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  everything  they  ought  to  do.    It  is  a  pleasure 

letter.    My  savings  are  already  distributed  about  .    rhrnmVle  tbeo^  farfe 

as    follows:    I   have   about   $7000  invested    in  to  chronicle  these  tacts. 

thirty-two   building    and    loan    associations    in  But  many  investors  are  realizing  for  the 

Ohio.    These  pay  about  5^  per  cent,  dividends,  first  time  a  couple  of  hard  facts:  ( I )  A  mine 

I  have  $10,000  in  ten  of  the  largest  and  strong-  is  self<onsuming.     It  lives  out  of  capital;  it 

est  savings  banks  in  New  York  City,  one  in  .„__j-  ,v.  _,.,_  __;_-:_„i .  :♦,  ,»,^i,  „,.„k»  »„ 

Albany,  and  one  in  Buffalo.    From  the  associa-  "P^"/"  '^^  ^^P  principal;  its  stock  ought  to 

tions  I  have  received  in  dividends  about  $4750.  y><^*<|  ^^o  or  three  times  more  than  a  stock  of 

From  the  savings  banks  I  have  been  credited  a  railroad  or  factory,  so  that  the  prudent  in- 

with  interest  for  about  $3400.  vestor  can  set  aside  a  sinking  fund.      (2) 

That  letter  spells  safety.   Humanly  speak-  Proven  earning  power  and  honesty  of  man- 

ing,  Ohio  building  and  loan  associations  and  agers  are  not  enough  to  constitute  any  single 

New  York  savings  banks  do  not  fail.     But  stock  by  itself  an  investment, 

even  if  one  did  fail,  its  effect  on  the  sales-  Bi^fA^fr-iAi    ■%..v.^e<.^^a. 

man's  investment  would  be  slight.    Not  de-  FINANCIAL  INDIGESTION 

pendent  on  it  alone  for  ready  money,  he  will  TX^HEN  they  asked  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor- 

hardly  become  frightened   and  liquidate  at  ^^      gan  what  the   trouble  was  back   in 

the  low  point.    Even  a  total  failure,  a  thing  1902, — why  the  stock  markets  were  falling 

not  to  be  expected,  could  affect  his  savings  and  business  men  couldn't  get  enough  ready 

as  a  whole  very  little.  money, — he    made    his    famous    allusion    to 

THE  SELF.DEVOURIN0  MINE  l!o""/j!!f^'i.«T'^' w    J^JT    •*°^''!  '"'*^ 

bonds  and  notes  had  been  fed  to  investors  a 

I  F  any  example  is  needed  that  one  stock  little  too  fast  for  them  to  swallow. 

^     cannot  form  an  investment  all  by  itself  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  looked  a  little  deeper 

it  can  be  found  in  the  situation  last  month  of  in  his  equally  noted  diagnosis  that  a  large 

Granbv.  number  of  said  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  were 
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not  only  undigested,  but  indigestible.    Some  BURMESE  RICE  ANO  AMERICAN  COLO  - 

of  the  biggest  new  mouthfuls,  like  the  Mer-  xir  .,^.     u     u      i             u        /  •     j  •     ^u 

^•1    n?    •          J  TT  -^  J  c.^     cu-  i_  -ij  T*  y^^  should  ask  some  busy  friend  m  the 

cant.le  Marine  and  United  States  Sh.pbuild-  i     ^^    „,             ^^  ^jH  ^^^  ^            y^^ 

'  red?ente'"^''u       ""'  *"""**'"  '"''"''^"'  '"'  «Pi™«»n  o"  *««  rice  crop  in  Burma  he  would 

^'^Vi^"     ^   ^      •    ^u    "                  -^ »»    I  ^  probably  ask  you  where  the  joke  lay. 

Ihis  year  agam  the     new  security     plate  uu^             u        iuu            j^i^ 

•I  J    u-  u      u-  u       -.u                  •      X    ^  "C  might  remember,  if  he  happened  to  be 

IS  piled   high, — higher   than   ever,   in    fact  a        i  ir-  v        <.u  ^  .u                     u 

T      J      u    I       11   f                         J    X       „  a  reader  oj  Kipling,  that  there  was  such  a 

London  broke  all  Its  previous  records  for  any  ..           .\      u         u     dvu       u-       i 

^       X                  u        *  *  I     X         1    u  IX  thing, — that    when    the    British   soldier   lay 

quarter  of  any  year  by  a  total  of  nearly  half  ^*                                                               ' 

a  billion  of  dollars,  being  some  20  per  cent.  fy  the  old  Burmese  pagoda 

above  the  record  made  in  Boer  War  times  Lookmg  eastward  to  the  sea 

and  more  than  twice  the  normal.  there  were  rice  fields  in  sight  with  mist  on 

Even  provincial  New  York  ran  up  a  total  them, 

for  the  quarter  of  $644,733,765,  topping  the  But  where  is  the  connection? 

record  of  the  year  before  by  more  than  two  It  was  only  last  month  that  a  link  neither 

hundred  and  eighty  millions.  humorous    nor   poetical,    very    practical    in- 

Five  minutes'  talk  with  any  active  bond  deed,  could  be  traced  between  your  friend's 

man  anywhere  in  America  will  prove  that  interests, — or  your  own,   if  you  happen   to 

this  meal,  about  twice  what  the  investor  is  be  a  lender  or  borrower  of  money, — and  the 

accustomed  to,  has  not  yet  been  digested.  hand-sickle    harvesting    of    Burma    rice    on 

Least    welcome    fs   the    short-term    note,  the   other   side    of    the    world.     Following 

One  railroad  after  another  of  high  credit  is  out  the  connection  reveals  one  deal  in  the 

found   to  be   borrowing   for  two   or   three  great   game   of   gold,   as   the   great   nations 

years.     That  is  the  most  expensive  kind  of  have  come  to  play  it  within  the  last   few 

money  a  railroad  gets.     It  has  to  pay  a  high  years.     The  United  States,  as  usual,  loses 

interest  rate.    When  the  notes  are  refunded  the  trick. 

it  has  to  pay  another  banker's  commission,  a  Under  a  splendid  monsoon  the  rice  and 

clear  loss  of  so  many  million  dollars.     A  other    Burmese    crops   have   been    breaking 

railroad  likes  to  sell  forty  or  fifty  year  bonds,  records.      So   have   the   demands  upon    the 

When  it  doesn't,  the  supposition  is  that  it  Bank  of  Bombay  and  the  Bank  of  Bengal 

can't, — on  favorable  terms.  for   cash.     The   planters    must    pay    more 

Adding  up  the  short-tinrie  borrowings  of  hands  than  ever  before,  and  the  exporters 

only  fifteen  companies,  mostly  railroad,  Jan-  must  pay  bigger  bills  from  the  planters  and 

uary  i -April  16,  a  total  is  reached  of  $100,-  the  steamship  companies. 

70o,cxx).  Although  the  two  big  E^t  Indian  banks 

This  tells  as  loud  as  words  that  the  men  raised  their  money  rates  to  7  per  cent.,  the 

of  big  business  are  reluctant  to  tic  money  up.  demands  waxed  even  greater.     The  hanks 

As  for  women,  trustees,  merchants  who  granted  all  the  credit  they  could.    Then  they 

have  retired,  and  all  dependents  on  income  needed  more  gold.    They  drained  the  banks 

from  investments,  they  are  wise  at  such  a  in  Egypt.     Finally,  the  Indian  Council  was 

time  to  buy  a  good  banker's  "  specialties," —  obliged  to  sell  in  London  a  fortune  of  rupees 

securities    that    don't    figure    much    in    the  that  has  never  been  equaled  on  a  similar  oc- 

traders*   buy-and-sell    game.     Or   they  can  casion, — no  less  than  150  lacs,  about  seven 

stick  to  those  bonds  and   notes  that  bring  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars, — demand- 

the  cash  back  within  five  years  or  less.  ing  gold  in  exchange. 

International  plans  arc  being  changed  also.  But  London,  too,  had  been  '*  extending." 

There  was  a  check  last  month  to  the  stream  Speculators  were  borrowing  heavily  to  put 

of  thick  bundles  of  nice,  new  bond  and  stock-  up  prices  of  Rhodesian  mining  stocks,  and 

certificates  that  had  been   flowing  to  Lon-  also  rubber  plantation  stocks, 

don,  Amsterdam,  and  Berlin.  No  other  European  nation  wanted  to  give 

Since  European  investors  can't  take  any  up  its  gold  either.  Russia  is  filling  up  her 
more  of  our  stocks  and  bonds,  and  since  wc  war  chests;  Paris  decided  her  previous  ship- 
have  been  importing  more  and  exporting  ments  would  be  enough,  and  so  on. 
less  than  has  been  the  case  at  this  season  for  But  there  is  always  New  York.  Although 
fifteen  years  back,  we  have  been  forced  into  the  United  States  needs  gold  in  its  business 
the  third  and  least  pleasant  way  of  settling  probably  more  than  any  other  country  at 
our  enormous  and  rapidly  growing  debt  to  present,  still  it  has  no  central  bank,  as  each 
Europe.    We  have  shipped  gold.  of  the  others  have,  to  "  raise  the  ante,"  as  it 
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were,  and  thus  keep  the  other  players  out  in  in  any  degree  into  the  management  of  the 
case  of  need.  bank.  Except  for  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
Over  here  we  have  23,cxx)  banks,  strictly  ter  in  1897,  "O  legislation  affecting  the  bank 
separate  and  independent.  Any  one  of  them,  has  been  enacted  since  1857.'' 
it  is  true,  could  become  patriotic,  but  it  Any  French  bank,  no  matter  how  remote, 
would  thereby  cease  paying  dividends.  is  not  far  from  one  of  the  five  hundred  of- 
In  the  first  week  of  last  month  no  less  fices  of  the  Big  Bank.  Any  "  bill  '*  or  com- 
than  $7,500,000  of  gold  was  engaged  for  mercial  note  indorsed  by  a  solvent  merchant 
London  from  New  York, — jut  the  amount  or  other  business  man,  and  of  the  branch  in 
the  Indian  Council  had  called  tor.  question,  will  be  received  at  said  office  of 
This  is  very  fine  for  the  British  colonies  the  Bank  of  France  and  "  discounted,"  pro- 
and  dependencies.  It  is  a  little  hard  on  vided  it  runs  no  more  than  three  months. 
American  borrowers,  however.  The  less  Whether  it  is  a  millionaire  Parisian  mer- 
gold  there  is  in  New  York  the  higher  the  chant  that  comes  to  borrow  or  the  keeper  of 
interest,  other  things  being  equal,  that  New  the  tiniest  provincial  inn  or  store,  the  rate 
York  banks  ask  and  get.  charged  is  always  the  same. 

If  you  live  in  the  "  interior,"  your  friend  Naturally,  M.  Pallain  was  asked  wheth^^ 

at  the  bank  charges  usually  an  excess  over  the  his  bank  could  not  make  more  money  if  he 

New  York  interest   rate, — greater  or  less,  should    raise   rates   in    different   cases,    "  as 

according  to  his  distance, — ^\^'hen  your  friend  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear," — ^just  as  an 

at  the  mill  or  store  wants  to  borrow.    Every  American  banker  would.    But  he  replied : 

I   per  cent,  raise  in  New  York,  therefore,  "As    a    banking    establishment,    if    we 

means  50  cents  additional  cost  to  him  for  thought  it  advisable  to  apply  different  rates, 

every  $100  of  six  months'  accommodation.  we  could  easily  become  the  masters  of  the 

What  can  American  borrowers  do  to  get  market.     But  in  our  position  of  Bank  of 

organized    banking    protection?      That    is  France,  organized  to  serve  the  interests  of 

another  story.  public  credit  in  a  democratic  country,  we*  do 

THE    MEN   OF  THE   CENTRAL   EUROPFAN  ".^^  ^^*^^  ourselves  justified  to  use  this  op- 

^ANKS  jY^  .1  interview  "  tells  also  of  the  bank's 

COME  of  the  missing  answer  to  the  ques-  private  customers, — about  30  per  cent,   of 

tion  above  can  be  dug  out  of  a  last  the  whole.     Their  average  borrowing  has 

month's  Government  publication.     It  b  im-  been  some  732  francs  ($141).     Nearly  half 

mensely    more    readable    than    the    familiar  the   borrowers    take    less    than    100    francs 

dreary  discussion  on  that  bugbear  of  nK)d-  ($19.30)   at  a  time.     Many  take  the  low 

ern  civilization,  "  The  Banking  and  Curren-  limit,  five  francs! 

cy  Problem."    It  appears  under  the  direction  France,    though   physically   small,    is   the 

of  the   Monetary   G}nunission,   and   is   en-  chief  investment  market  of  the  world.     It 

titled:  finances  foreign  nations.     Its  own  colonies 

"  Interviews  on  the  Banking  and  Curren-  extend  to  Morocco  and  China, 

cy  Systems  of  England,  France,  Germany,  If  Russia  wants  a  loan  running  into  the 

Switzerland,  Scotland,  and  Italy."  hundreds  of  millions, — or  if  Jean  Jacques 

No  essays  here,  but  heart-to-heart  talks  wants  a  loan  of  seven  francs,— either  can 

with  the  Europeans  who  are  actually  doing  get  it,  at  the  lowest  interest  rate  of  the  civ- 

what  a  certain  section  of  publicists  fear  that  ilized  world,  from  the  Bank  of  France,  or, 

Americans  are  not  honest  and  statesmanlike  through  it,  from  the  banks  it  serves. 

enough  to  do,— namely,  manage  centralized  ARnirr  daii  phahq 

banking  organizations,  which,  each  for  its  ^  ^^^^D  ABOUT  RAILROADS 

own    nation,    protect    home    borrowers    as  **¥   WANT   to   read   what   the   different 

against  foreign  nations  and  home  lenders.  '''      railroads  earn,  and  why  they  earn  it. 

For  instance,  when  M.  Pallain,  Governor  I  want  something  more  educational  than  the 

of  the  Bank  of  France,  was  asked  by  mem-  daily  newspaper  rumors  of  why  stocks  went 

bers  of  the  Monetary  Commission  as  to  the  up  or  down, — yet  not  nearly  as  technical  or 

position  of  his  bank  in  times  of  political  dis-  lengthy  as  the  big  railroad  manxials  and  his- 

cussion,  he  answered:  tones.     In  short,  I  am  an  investor,  and  a 

"  No  charge  has  ever  been  made  that  the  busy  one." 
bank  favored  or  aided  any  political  party.  That  speech  is  the  essence  of  many  a  re- 
There  is  never  any  claim  that  politics  enters  quest  from  a  man  who  wishes  to  keep  an  eye 
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on  railroad  stocks,  perhaps  bought  with  his  tives  and  cars,  tons  of  freight,  train  loads, 

own  savings,  or  bequeathed  to  some  mem-  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  and  so  on;  its  income, 

ber  of  his  family,  or  to  some  boy  or  girl  and  its  capital.    The  dozen  items  under  each 

whose  guardian  he  is.  of  the  last  two  heads  are  reduced  to  figures 

To  keep  one  dose  to  the  heart  of  the  big  per  mile,  shown  for  each  of  the  last  ten 

railroads,  to  follow  their  earning  triumphs  years,  and  the  ten-year  average  is  compared 

and  expense  sorrows  from  week  to  week  and  with  the  corresponding  averages  of  the  chief 

month   to  month,   one   has   the   ''  Railroad  rivals  in  the  territory. 

Studies  "  of  Charles  F.  Speare,  financial  edi-  After  many  years  waiting  for  just  such  a 

tor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  full,  yet  simple,  record  from  just  such  an 

The  strategy  that  enables  the  Union  Pa-  authoritative  and  impartial  source,  the  "  An- 

cific  lines  to  operate  at  two-thirds  the  cost  alyses  "  exist,  and  leave  little  excuse  for  any 

of  even  the  most  gilt-edged  Eastern  roads, —  one  connected  with  railroad  stocks  and  bonds 

the    peculiar    fate    of    the    Southern    lines,  to  be  ignorant  of  their  intrinsic  value. 

whereby  they  have  been  doomed  to  suffer  arad  Aiun  iTC  niiF 

under  too  much  prosperity, — what  each  road  LAdOk  AND  ITS  DUE 

gc|s  to  haul,  how  cheaply  it  hauls  it,  how  A  BOUT  a  hundred  of  the  fattest  Amer- 

deeply  it  has  obligated  its  future  to  bond  and  ^^     lean    corporations    resumed    and    in- 

stockholders, — these  matters  are  attacked  by  creased  dividends  during  the  first  quarter  of 

Mr.    Speare   with   more   completeness   and  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  the  average 

first-hand  expertness  than  in  any  other  cur-  per  day   for  that  period  was  no  less  than 

rent  series  known  to  the  writer  as  available  $1,500,000!    Labor  leaders  did  not  let  such 

to  the  investor  who  is  serious  but  has  little  facts  escape  them. 

leisure.  Strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  frighten  the 

The  "  Studies "  are  also  collected   from  investor.     Yet  broad-minded  employers  are 

time  to  time  in  pamphlet  form.  growing  more  sympathetic,  because  they  sec 

Just  as  practical  for  its  purpose  is  Floyd  it  pays.    Others  are  having  sympathy  forced 

Mundy's  "  Earning  Power  of  Railroads,"  a  upon  them. 

compact  annual.     It  does  not  go  into  traffic  Great  railroads  like  the  B.  &  O.,  Pennsyl- 

or  balance  sheets  at  all.     It  sticks  to  income  vania,  New  York  Central,  Jersey  Central, 

and  outgo,  which,  after  all,  are  of  the  most  Lackawanna,   New   Haven,   and   Erie  have 

immediate  concern  to  the  owner  of  a  rail-  been   efther  settling  strikes  or  anticipating 

road  stock  or  even  bond.  them  by  offers  of  higher  wages. 

The  1910  edition,  out  last  month,  has  the  The  Western  Union  decided  on  the  8th 
news  interest  of  explaining  just  how  the  dif-  of  last  month  to  devote  its  $1 7,000,000  sur- 
ferent  railroad  accounts  are  affected  by  the  plus  to  improving  its  plant,  and  also  its  em- 
different  percentages  charged  off  in  the  at-  ployees'  salaries  and  working  conditions, — in- 
tempt  to  meet  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  stead  of  raising  dividends. 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  "  depreciation."  The  first  large  industrial  company  to  raise 
Take  **  equipment " :  Some  railroads  charged  wages  was  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
off  6  per  cent,  last  year,  others  only  i.  Some  Company.  The  Steel  Corporation  was  next, 
day  this  will  be  straightened  out.  But  until  In  Wisconsin  and  New  York  diey  arc  go- 
an  exact  rate  is  specified  by  the  Commission,  ing  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  working  out 
the  investor  needs  just  such  warnings  as  Mr.  the  science  of  paying  damages  to  workmen 
Mundy's  to  know  w^hat  the  railroad  really  for  injuries.  This  costs  American  employers 
does  earn  in  comparison  with  its  rivals.  about  $23,000,000  a  year,   most  of  which 

Also  in  a  new  edition  last  month  was  sum  is  spent  by  the  companies  themselves  on 
John  Moody's  big  rating  book  of  American  their  lawyers,  etc.  Even  the  40  per  cent,  or 
railroad  securities, — "  The  Analyses  of  Rail-  so  the  workmen  get  must  go,  in  part,  to  pay 
road  Investments."  Every  bond  of  every  im-  for  their  own  lawyers, 
portant  line  is  classified  and  rated  and  dis-  In  almost  every  country  except  America 
tinjruished  as  to  how  many  miles  are  mort-  the  injured  worker  received  damages  auto- 
gaged  behind  the  issue,  how  much  yearly  in-  matically  and  immediately.  In  England,  for 
terest  is  required,  and  how  much  money  has  instance,  practically  every  housekeeper,  as 
hccn  available,  on  an  average,  during  the  well  as  the  president  of  every  large  cor- 
last  ten  years.  poration,    takes   out   insurance   against    this 

Kach   road  is  analyzed  on   three  sides, —  "  employer's  liability."     One  effective  strike 

'^s  '*  physique,"  meaning  its  mileage,  locomo-  antidote  will  be  prepared  if  the  Wisconsin 
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Legislature  can  apply  the  insurance  plan  to  for  certain  classes  of  large  corporations.    Ac- 
America,  so  as  not  to  be  confiscatory  in  cases  tual  control,  with  its  responsibility  for  losses 
like  the  big  Steel  Corporation  and  the  rail-  also,  is  more  than  employees  really  want, 
roads. 

The  best  reading  at  hand  for  employers  A  FREER  MARKET  FOR  STOCKS 

and  labor  folks  interested  is  the  report  of  the  r^  nly  after  years  of  protest  on  the  part 

Commission  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  vy     ^^    broad-minded    bankers,    the    inde- 

on  which  a  hearing  was  held  the  1 3th  of  last  pendent   press,   and   expert   bodies   like   last 

month.  year's  "  Hughes  "  committee  did  the  brief 

The  report  sets  forth  foreign  experience,  announcement  come  from  the  Governors  of 

and  recommends  that  the  American  employer  j^e  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  last  month, 

be  held  more  accountable  for  injury  in  trades  that  hereafter  no  broker  will  be  allowed  to 

involving    compressed    air,    explosives,    high  offer  stock  "  all  or  none."     His  proposition 

electric  currents,   railroad  work,  etc.     The  to  buy  or  sell  must  be  "  all  or  part." 

three  pleas  of  contributory  negligence,   the  Xhese  phrases  are  technical.    But  their  ef- 

misconduct  of  a  fellow-servant  and  the  risks  {^^^  j^  national.     It  cuts  at  least  one  foot 

inherent  in  the  calling  are  to  be  much  modi-  from  under  manipulation,  as  practiced  in  the 

fied.    They  are  relics  of  the  old  English  com-  ^^^     jt  increases  the  genuineness  of  quota- 

mon  law,  out  of  date  in  this  age  of  special  tions  made  on  the  Exchange  in  the  future, 

machmery.  It  represents  the  longest  step  the  Governors 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    PROFIT-  1**^^  ^^f  ^^'j^"  i^^'^**.^  establishing  a  really 

cuAniur    Aiui\  i/\cccuAniiur  ^^^^  market  for  American  mvestment  securi- 

SHARING  AND  LOSS-SHARINO  ^j^^  ^j^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  Governors,  nine- 

'npO  meet  the  demands  of  labor  many  em-  ty-three  years  ago. 

'■'       ployers  say  they  would  be  glad  to  grant  A  certain  number  of  Exchange  transac- 

a  share  of  profits  if  they  were  sure  the  thing  tions  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  farce,— except 

would  end  there  and  would  not  represent  a  for  the  consequences,  which  have  sometimes 

step  toward  some  wild  co-operative  scheme,  been  tragic. 

This  fear  is  very  real.     Without  it  there  A  stock  had  just  sold  at  $ico  a  share.  Up 

would  be  more  profit-sharers  in  America  like  rushed  a  broker,  excitedly  bidding  25  or  50 

the  Mackay  companies,  the  Du  Pont  Powder  cents  more  per  share  for  67CO  shares, — "  all 

Company,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Cor-  or  none."    His  yearning  for  that  stock  could 

poration,   mentioned   in   these  columns  last  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  6700  shares, 

month.  He  would  not  take  ico  here  or  200  or  300 

Undue  "  sharing,"  however,  is  a  disease  there,    that   certain    investors   are    perfectly 

that  cures  itself.     A  recent  report  from  the  willing  to  sell  at  100% ^  or  maybe  less.     No, 

British  Consul  at  Lyons,  France,   narrates  he  needed  6700  shares, — "  all  or  none." 

the  collapse  of  one  of  the  most  notable  and  In  most  such  adventures  another  broker 

long-tried  schemes  of  socialism, — the  "  Min-  appeared  with  a  complementary  order  of  pre- 

ers*  Mine,"  of  the  Loire  Coal  Basin,  inaugu-  cisely  67CX)  shares  which  some  one  had  com- 

rated  in  1891  with  an  abundance  of  capital  missioned  him  to  sell  at  100 3>2. 

and  well-wishers,  with  presents,  for  instance.  It  must  be  said  that  the  brokers  themselves 

of  $10,000  each  from  the  French  Govern-  might  be  innocent  agents,  usually  were, 

ment  and  the  Petit  Journal  newspaper.  It  was  this  "  all  or  none  "   rule  which 

Like  other  businesses,  the  "  Miners*  made  possible  the  disgraceful  parodies  on  an 
Mine  "  had  a  bad  year  now  and  then.  Ac-  investment  market  committed  recently  in  the 
cording  to  the  strict  co-operative  principle,  names  of  the  Rock  Island  Company  and  the 
miners  who  the  year  before  had  received  Columbus  &  Hocking  Coal  &  Iron  Corn- 
more  than  their  regular  wages  had  to  take  pany. 
less.  But  now  all  offerers  must  accept  "  all  or 

Storms,  recriminations,  and  quarrels  fol-  any  part." 

lowed.    The  chairman  was  changed  no  less  Other  reforms  came  the  other  day.     The 

than  five  times  in  a  single  year.     This  did  brokers  who  have  been  "  specialists  "  in  cer- 

not  lead  to  efficiency  of  mining.  tain  stocks  may  no  longer  take  advantage  of 

The  final  smash  last  autumn  cast  no  re-  their    foreknowledge    by    trading    in    these 

proach  on  profit-sharing  proper,  a  system  full  stocks  against  the  interest  of  their  clients, 

of  success  and  industrial  hope.    But  this  fail-  Banking  and  brokerage  clerks  may  not  spec- 

ure  does  define  the  limits  of  profit-sharing  ulate  at  all. 
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Humphry  Ward,  and  Mr.  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips have  all  within  the  past  five  years,  wiili 
varying  skill  and  intensity,  presented  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  this  relation  which  they  find  is 
sadly  in  need  of  readjustment.  Honora  Leffing- 
well,  the  heroine  of  "  A  Modern  Chronicle."  is 
very  nearly  what  the  novelist  has  lately  come 
to  regard  as  the  accepted  type  of  the  American 
woman.  She  is  of  Southern  blood,  bom  in 
Europe  of  an  accomplished  dilettante  diplomat. 
But  from  her  cradle  her  ambition  is  always 
looking  toward  New  York  as  the  object  of  her 
feminine  longings.  Wealth  and  fashion  in  the 
great  social  maelstrom  of  the  metropolis  she 
imagines  will  bring  her  happiness.  She  marries 
the  first  New  Yorker  who  proposes  himself.  A 
rather  vulgar  person,  this  Howard  Spence,  who 
cannot  give  her  anything  but  a  certain  wealth 
and  fashion,  and  not  much  of  these.  Soon  she 
thinks  she  tlnds  her  soul-mate  in  a  certain  Hugh 
Chiliern.  who  is  of  the  rather  conventional, 
heavy-villain  type.  A  Western  divorce  releases 
her  from  her  husband  and  she  marries  Chiltern. 
to  liiid  herself  cut  by  "society."  Chiltern  is 
killed  in  an  accident.  Honora  goes  to  Paris,  and 
soon  she  is  found  and  restored  to  a  sane  view  of 
things  that  arc  worth  while  by  Peter  Erwin,  the 
staunch,  .ible.  thoughtful,  rather  priggish  St. 
Louis  man  whom  she  knew  in  her  youth  and 
whom  she  undoubtedly  should  have  married  in 
the  first  place.  There  is  very  little  plot  to  ■*  A 
Modern  Chronicle,"  but  we  think  the  book  shiiwi 
a  firmer,  quieter  touch,  a  more  effective  handling 
of  his  literary  material,  and  a  more  natural. 
easy  humor  than  arc  found  in  any  of  Mr, 
Churchill's  other  novels. 

"A  man  may  love  many  times  in  his  life,  but 

STEPHEN  FRE.NTH  WHITMAN  Only  onc  womau   tskes   full   and   complete   pos- 

i  1.  .h        »  •■  r>..^...>i_~i  "1  session    of    his    inner    kingdom,    as    you    have 

t.VilDor  Of    ■  Predestined     I  ,i   j   ■.       *■        '  i,  .^  ■      ,  ■ 

called  It.     Man  ts  a  sullan.     One  woman  is  his 

Riu-RN-F  wnnun  av  mcTinti  sultana ;    the   others,    absorbing   enough    during 

RECENT  WORKS  OF  FICTION  ,^^j^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^^.    ^^^  ^^^  caprices  of  his  desultory 

THE  publication  of  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Win-  barem.  It  is  odd  that  his  legal  wife  should  so 
sion  Churchill  is  always  an  important  often  be  but  one  of  these  casual  minor  passions, 
event  in  the  development  of  American  fie-  and  the  woman  he  may  never  possess  the  one  to 
tion.  Despite  the  frequent  crudities  of  style  in  his  persuade  him  of  the  immortality  of  love.  It  is 
t-arlier  works,  the  critics  as  well  as  the  reading  a  nice  comment  upon  the  makeshifts  of  civiliia- 
jmblic  soon  recognized  the  fact  that  here  was  a  tion."  Around  this  theme  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ather- 
masterful  story-teller  who  had  a  dignified  sense  of  ton  has  written  her  latest  novel,  which  she  en- 
his  work  without  taking  himself  over-seriously ;  tilled  somewhat  mysteriously  "Tower  of 
whose  fiction  was  full  of  incident  and  "local  Ivory."'  It  is  an  exceedingly  ambitious  task 
color,"  and  whose  stories  revolved  around  those  that  the  novelist  has  set  herself  in  this  book. — 
alert,  active,  practical  characters  which  are  recng-  namely,  the  retelling  in  a  modern  novel  the  epic 
niied  as  types  of  the  American  people.  Nearly  world  force  of  life  as  sung  by  the  great  poets  of 
two  years  ago  we  noticed  Mr.  Churchill's  slory.  history.  There  are  in  the  book  a  young  upper- 
"  Mr.  Crewe's  Career,"  his  latest  novel  at  thai  class  Knglishman  of  distinction  of  manner  but 
time.  Since  then  he  has  been  alowly  evolving  a  indolent  and  unstable,  two  or  three  women  who 
more  artistic  piece  of  work,  which  now  appears  adore  him,  and  one  woman  (the  central  feminine 
under  the  title.  "A  Modem  Chronicle."'  lis  figure!,  a  great  singer  who  on  the  stage  of  the 
theme  is  the  one  which  has  engaged  the  anxious  great  empty  opera  house  of  the  mad  King  Louis 
and  frequently  hysteric  attention  of  the  Ameri-  of  Bavaria  tries  to  draw  the  young  Englishman 
can  fiction  writer  and  the  American  public  to  inspired  heights  through  the  exalted  music 
during  the  past  decade:  the  American  marriage,  of  Wagner.  The  man  of  the  story  possesses 
Mr.  Robert  Herrick,  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  Mrs.     few    attractions.      The    one    really    interesting 

'A   Modem    Chronfrle.       Jiy     WlnMon     rhiirchlir.         '  Tr.ncr  of   Ivor.T.      m  Oertrudc   .Mbertoo.     Kor. 
Mn.DimaD.     524  pp.,  HI.     ll.r.O.  mlllaii.     trM  pp.     JI.50. 
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A   NEW    POITRAIT   OF   Wlh4STC»(   CHURCHILL 
OXr.   Cburchlll'a   litest   ilorr,   -  A   Modpm    Cbronlcle."  I>  r«rlewed  oa  the  oppoalte  page) 

character  is  the  woman   of  genius,   Margarethe  woman,  and  a  natural,  inborn  indolence.    There 

Styr,   who   in   her   maiurity   has   fallen   in    love  are   four  women  who  exert  most  powerful  in- 

with  an  atlractive,  insignilicant  young  man  and  tluences  over  Felix,  each  one  ordering  his  life 

who  endows  him  with  gifts  of  heart  and  in-  according  to  her  own  temperament  and  ideas, 

tellect  which  he  does  not  actually  possess.  Wealth    and    no    adequate    training    for    life's 

A  strong  novel  of  social  life,  showing  a  power  duties   have  enervated  this   man   and  prevented 

for   psychological   analysis  and   a   command   of  the    formation    of    any    character    sufncieni    to 

literary  technique  such  as  is  more  than  unusual,  enable  him  to   realize  his   lofty   ideals,   and  he 

indeed   is  very   rare,   is   Stephen   French  Whit-"  sinks  lower  in  the  social  and  moral  scale  with 

man's    "Predestined."'     This    story    of    life   in  each    "lo\-e   adventure,"   perhaps    lowest    of   all 

New  York  is  a  study  of  the  struggle  of  a  man  with  the  good-hearled  but  narrow  and  ignorant 

of  genius  but  weak  character,  one  Felix   Piers,  woman  he  finally  marries.     The  development  of 

against   the   temptings   of   the   world,  the   tiesh  the  theme  makes  the  end  as  inevitable   as  that 

and  the  Devil,  in  the  forms  of  strong  drink,  of  a  Greek  tragedy.     The  great  trouble  with 
Felix,   to   use   his   own   words   at   his   death. — 


Srrit>DerB.    464  pp.    »i,r.iK  *    "one's  instincts  will  persist  despili 
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A  collection  of  short  stories,  full  of  quaint  spector    Major    McLaughlin   has   had    intimate 

pathos  and  humor,  and   shrewd  knowledge  of  relations   with   the   red   man    for   a  period   of 

child  character,  under  the  general  title  "Little  nearly  forty  years.     In  1890  it  was  Niajor  Mc- 

Aliens,"*  comes   from  the  press  a   few  weeks  Laughlin  who  ended  the  Ghost  Dance  troubk 

after  the  death  of  its  author,  Mrs.  Allan  Mac-  by  the   arrest  of   Sitting  Bull.     He  is  known 

Naughton,   who   was   known   in  fiction  by   her  amon^     the     Indians     as     "the     negotiator.** 

maiden  name  of  Myra  Kelly.    The  scene  is  the  Thrilling   episodes   of    Indian   history    are   not 

Jewish   East   Side  of   New   York.  lacking  in  NIajor  McLaughlin's  account, — for  ex- 

^  ample,  the  Indian  side  of  the  story  of  the  Custer 

TWO  AMERICAN  STATESMEN  massacre  at  Little  Big  Horn  and  the  story  of 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  series  known  as  the  Chief  Joseph's  retreat  with  the  Nez  Perces.  In 
American  Crisis  Biographies  deal  with  such  this  book,  as  in  Mr.  Leupp*s,  there  are  inform- 
well-known  historical  characters  as  Henry  Clay  ing  chapters  about  the  federal  administration 
and  Charles  Sumner,  two  American  statesmen  of  Indian  affairs. 

who  certainly  had  little  in  common  and  con-  The  romance  of  the  West,  in  which  Indian 
ceming  whom  little  can  be  said  at  this  late  day  fights  figure  so  prominently,  is  farther  drawn 
to  alter  the  general  consensus  of  opinion.  It  upon  in  "The  Last  American  Frontier,"*  by 
would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  continue  the  Frederic  Logan  Paxson,  of  the  University  of 
writing  of  biographies  of  such  men,  so  much  Michigan.  Professor  Paxson*s  story  is  not  con- 
having  already  been  done  in  that  direction,  but  fined,  however,  to  the  record  of  Indian  fights, 
the  volumes  before  us  differ  from  many  of  their  He  has  sought  to  preserve  the  picturesque  at- 
predecessors  in  the  direction  of  impartiality,  mosphere  that  belonged  to  what  we  once  knew 
The  life  of  Henry  Clay,*  although  the  work  of  as  the  "Far  West"  and  to  indicate  those  forces 
his  own  grandson,  is  free  from  prejudice  and  which  have  shaped  the  history  of  the  country 
by  no  means  blind  to  the  limitations  of  its  dis-  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  great  merit  of 
tinguished  subject.  On  the  very  day  that  Gay  Professor  Paxson's  work  lies  in  the  excellent 
left  the  United  States  Senate  Sumner  entered  use  that  he  has  made  of  many  historical  stores 
it.  The  biographer  of  Sumner*  is  George  H.  heretofore  little  used  and  practically  inaccessible 
Haynes,  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  the  general  public.  A  great  deal  of  really 
who  approaches  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  the  significant  information  of  one  kind  and  another 
truth-seeking  historical  scholar.  He  too  seems  has  thus  been  preserved  from  oblivion, 
to  have  been  uninfluenced  by  predilections  and  EUROPEAN  ARMAMENTS 
is  able  to  see  that  any  value  that  his  work  may  ,  ,  1  .  j  /  i  i-  •  1  m 
have  must  consist  less  in  its  exploitation  of  A  remarkable  study  of  the  political  and 
new  material  than  in  its  perspective  and  point  economical  bearings  of  war  and  armaments 
of  view.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  at  the  Hpon  the  social  and  commercial  civilization  of  • 
end  of  the  Civil  War  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Europe  is  Mr.  Norman  Angell  s  little  volnmc 
Charles  Sumner  could  have  been  characterized  entitled  Europe  s  Optical  Illusion.  Briefly, 
bv  a  historical  writer  as  "  the  two  most  in-  l^e  thesis  of  this  study  is  the  contention  that  the 
fluential  men  in  public  life."  In  the  years  that  increasing  interdependence  and  delicacy  of  the 
have  intervened  Sumner's  figure  has  receded  modern  credit  system  brought  about  by  the 
farther  and  farther  into  the  background.  marvelous  development  m  rapid  communication 

during   the    past    forty   years    has      altogether 

THE  INDIAN  AND  HIS  WESTERN  HAUNTS  changed  the  elements  of  European  statecraft  by 

Two    valuable    books    about    the    American  rendering  wealth  intangible  so  far  as  military 

Indian,  both  written  by  men  who  really  know  conquest  is  concerned,      In  other  words,  under 

him,    have    just    come    from    the    press.      The  modern  conditions  it  is  practically  an  economic 

for^er   Commissioner   of    Indian    Affairs,    Mr.  impossibility   for  one  nation  by  militar>'  power 

Francis  E.  Leupp,  gives  a  peculiarly  lucid  expo-  ^^    f^»^«    either    the    wealth    or    the    trade    of 

sition  o^  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Indian  De-  ^"^^^er     Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  con- 

partment  and  of  Indian  affairs  in  general,  with  Q^eror  to  do  either  of  these  things  would  neces- 

"mportant  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  what  -^^"^y  mvolve  his  own  finance,  credit  and  com- 

is  known  as  the  Indian  "  problem."  *    Mr.  Leupp  [^JfJ^^,^^,  J/"  Mr'^An  Jt    InH.^.Trf  tn^rnvl 

himself  modestly  describes  his  book  as  "simply  ^»^  argument   Mr.   Angell   endeavors  to  prove 

a  message   of    friendly   counsel    from   a   white  ,  ^^^  commercial  and  economic  futility  of  mill- 

citizen    of    the    United    States,    proud    of    his  ^^'^  conquest. 

country  and  anxious  to  see  the  members  of  our  THE  MOSQUITO  AND  DISEASE, 

dominant    race    do    their    full    duty    toward    a  5,^  Rubert  W.  Bovce.  dean  of  the  Liverpool 

weaker    element    in    the    population  who    were  School    of    Tropical '  Medicine,    has    written   a 

Americans  long  before  we  were.      A  good  com-  tj^ely  book,  for  which  he  has  selected  the  title 

panion  volume  to  Mr.  Leupp s  is  Major  James  "\losquito  or  Man?  or  The  Conquest  of  the 

McLaughlin's  narrative  of  adventure  and  study  Tropical  World."*    The  book  epitomizes  what  ii 

of    Indian    character,    which    he    entitles       My  known  as  the  tropical  medical  movement,  whicb 

Fnend  the  Indian."*     As  Indian  agent  and  in-  ^^s   initiated  in  Great  Britain  while  Mr.  Joseph 

» Little  Aliens.    Bv  Myra  Kelly.     Scrlbner«.     291  Chamberlain    was    Secretary   of    State    for  the 

pp.    111.    *i.r>o.  Colonies    and    was    energetically    supported   by 

'  Henry  Clay,     By  Thomas  Hart  Clay.     Oeorge  W.    

.T  a  robs  &  Co.     4.^0  pp..  por.     $1.25.  'The   Last   Ameiican    Frontier.     By   Frederic  L. 

^  Cbarle«*  Sumner.     By  George  H.  Hajmes.     George  Paxson.     Macmlllan.     402  pp..  111.     $1.50. 

W.  .Tacobs  &  Co.     4G9  pp..  por.     $1.25.  ^Europe's   Optical    Illusion.      By    Norman    AnfreR 

*  The    Indian    and    \\\»   Problem.      By   Francis   E.  Tendon  :  SImpkln.  Marnhall,  Hamilton.  Kent  k  Co^. 

Leiipp.     ScrlbnerH.     .'{Ol)  pp.     $2.  Ltd.     VH\  pp.     7.5  centH. 

■  Mv  Friend  the  Indian.      By  .Tames  McLaughlin.  «3Josmilto  or  Man?     Bv  Sir  Robert  Boyce.     I>at- 

Iloughton  Mifflin.     417  pp..  111.     $2.50.  ton.     2ti7  pp.,  ill.     $.{.50. 
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merchants  interested  in  the  health  progress  of  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  and  Prof.  Eugene  A. 
tropical  countries,  until  it  at  last  spread  all  over  Gilmore.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  civilized  world.     It  is  certainly  a  cause  for  The    second    volume    of    Gustavus    Myers^ 
optimism  that,  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  cam-  "  History  of   the   Great   American    Fortunes 
paign    against    the    mosquito,    malaria,    yellow  tells  the  story  of  the  building  of  American  rail- 
fever,  and  sleeping  sickness,— characterized  by  road  systems  and  the  exploitation  of  the  public 
Sir  Rubert  Boyce  as  "  the  greatest  enemies  that  lands.      The    beginnings    and    growth    of    the 
mankind  has  ever  had  to  contend  with/*— are  Vanderbilt  and  the  Gould  fortunes  are  related 
now  fully  in  hand.     While  England  has  had  a  in  detail.     This  story  is  to  be  continued  in  a 
great  part  in  this  practical  conquest  of  tropical  third  volume  to  appear  shortly, 
disease^  it    should    not   be    forgotten    that   the  RBPBRBNCB  BOOKS 
American  army  surgeons  Reed,  Carroll,  Agra-  .            oractical   imides  to  all  the 
monte,  and  ^^,%-^;^-^^-J(^^^^  "  tourfsf"UntrTe^^TThe  ^orld  %    bellJg 
irt^d^o^oi'^^^^^^^^^  ^-"^'^t   out  by   Small.   Maynard  &   Co.     The 

k\f'^''  tJTt^^ij''^^^    fSiute^re^t^^G^e^^^^^ 

that  has  been  done  to  exterminate  that  scourge    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^,^^    ^^^^^^    ^^     ^^^^.^^^    ^^^^^^ 

from  the  world         „^^„^^^  ^..^^r^^^^  America.  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

AMBRICAN  BCONOMIC  HI8TORYJ  j^^    ^j^^     ^^     ^^^^^     g^j^^j^*     j^     ^^^     ^j      ^ 

Most   Americans   who  have  grown   up   since  Frazar.     The  one  to  Latin  America"  is  by  Dr. 

the  Civil  War  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  them  Albert  Hale,  who  has  already  to  his  credit  a 

in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Emerson  D.  Fite's  book  on  number  of  works  on  Central  and  South  .Ameri- 

"  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  North  can  topics.    We  publish  an  article  from  his  pen 

During   the   Civil    War."  *     Those   of   us   who  elsewhere  this  month.    These  guides  are  packed 

have  depended  on   the  histories  of  the  period  full  of  information  useful  to  the  traveler,  ar- 

have  been  led  to  believe  that  war  and  politics  ranged  in  a  more  accessible  and  compact  form 

were  the  only  topics  that  interested  the  people  than  is  the  case  with  most  guides, 

during  the  years  1861-65.    Dr.  Fite,  on  the  other  Another     commendable     practical     traveler's 

hand,  has  attempted  to  find  out  what  the  people  companion  for  European  tour  is  the  **  Satcb.cl 

at  home  were  doing  to  gain  their  livelihoods  Guide  to  Europe,"*  compiled  with  maps  by  Dr. 

while  the  battles  were  being  fought   south  of  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  He  has  learned  that  An  edition  de  luxe  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
socially  and  industriallv  the  North  was  more  Students'  Standard  Dictionary,'  recently  issued, 
active  and  prosperous  than  ever  before.  "  The  is  a  very  useful  and  attractive  work  of  refer- 
output  of  raw  materials  from  the  farms,  the  encc.  This  work,  which  has  been  abridged  from 
mines,  and  the  forests  was  unusual,  and  trans-  the  regular  Standard  Dictionary,  gives  the  or- 
portation  and  manufacturing  activity  was  ex-  thography,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and  etymol- 
traordinary ;  practically  all  branches  of  commer-  ogy  of  more  than  60,000  words  and  phrases,  to- 
cial  life  ffourished."  He  has  found  that  even  gether  with  synonyms  and  anton>'ms. 
lavish  expenditure  upon  luxuries  and  amusements  In  preparing  his  new  "  Manual  of  Garden- 
was  not  lacking.  A  detailed  study  of  these  ing,"  •  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  he  tells  us,  combined 
extraordinary  conditions  forms  a  wholly  new  and  revised  the  main  parts  of  his  other  two 
contribution  to  American  social  and  industrial  books,  **  Garden- Making "  and  "  The  Practical 
history.  Garden-Book,"  adding  new  material,  the  results 

The     third     and     fourth     volumes     of     the  of    the    experience    of    ten    years.      Professor 

**  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Bailey  has  seen  and  studied  amateur  and  com- 

Society,"'  a  work  to  which  we  have  called  at-  meraal  gardening  in   all  parts   of  the   United 

tention  in  former  numbers  of  this  Review,  are  States.     He  knows  the  "  why  "  and  the  "  how," 

entirely     devoted     to     labor     conspiracy    cases  and  this  volume,  which  is  helpfully  illustrated, 

arising  during  the  period   1806- 1842,  including  is,  as  his  subtitle  makes  it,  "  a  practical  guide  to 

reprints  of  the  original  statements,  indictments,  the  making  of  home  grounds  and  the  growing 

reports,  arguments,  testimony,  and  decisions  of  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  home  use." 

all  the  labor  conspiracy  cases,  ending  with  the  In    his    little   monograph    entitled    "  Comets : 

notable  decision  of  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachu-  Their    Origin,    Nature,    and     History,"*     Mr. 

setts   in    1842.     Although  the  history  of   these  Henry  W.  Elson  answers  all  the  questions  that 

cases  has  remained  practically  a  sealed  book  to  will  be  asked  by  the  average  man  and  woman 

American  publicists  and  students,  they  involve  during  the  next  few  weeks  about  the  brilliant 

the   important   question  known    to-day    as   the  visitor  to  our  skies.     Mr.  Elson  begins  at  the 

open  or  closed  shop,  and  the  documents  here  beginning  and  considers  the  solar  system  and  the 

reprinted  bring  out  not  only  the  legal  questions • 

involved    but    also    the    detailed    industrial    and  ^*  mrtory  of  the  Great  American   Fort uiie«.  Vol 

commercial   conditions  of   the  time.     In   these    i'co^s^'^jr'ril    'iTso         '^ '  ' 

documents  it  appears  that  the  word  "  scab  "  in        « Practical  Guide  to'  Great  Britain   and   Ireland, 
its  present-day  sense  was  in  frequent  us  in  the    ^JL^-  I>-  Frazar.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     2  vola.. 

carfy   years    of    the    nineteenth    century.      The  ^^ffirtki",  Oolde  to  Latin  America.     By  Albert 
editorial  work  on  these  volumes  was  done  by  Hale.    Small,  Ifaynard  ft  Co.    250  pp.    $1. 
'A   Satchel   Guide   to   Europe.     By  W.   J.   Eolfe. 

1  Social    and    Induntrlal    Conditions    During    the  Uouvhton  MiflBin.     308  pp..  maps.     $1.50. 

Civil  War.     By  Emerson  D.  Flte.     Macmillan.     318  ^The  Students'   Standard  DIctionarv    (edition   de 

pp.     12.  loxe).     Punk  ft  Wagnalls.     017  pp..  111.     $5. 

'  Documentary    History    of    American    Industrial  •  Manual  of  Gardening.     By  L.  H.  Bailey.     Mac- 
Society,  Vols.  IIT.  and  IV.     Edited  by  John  R.  Com-  millan.     539  pp.,  ilL     $2. 

mons  and   Eugene  A.  Gilmore.     Cleveland:   Arthur  *  Comets.     Br  Henry  W.  Elson.     New  York:  Stur- 

H.  Clark  Company.     726  pp.     $10.  gis  ft  Walton  Company.    54  pp..  III.    50  cents. 
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stars,  following  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  KreUs 

and   behavior   of   comets.     He   then   considers  by  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Warren.     The  work   ts 

superstitions  about  these  strange  astronomical  based  upon  the  fourth  volume  of  the  life  of  St. 

bodies,  describes  some  of  the  more  remarkable  Alphonsus  by  the  late  Cardinal  Villecourt     In 

comets    of    history,    tells    about    meteors    and  a  sense  it  is  a  supplement  to  the  three  large 

shooting  stars,  and  devotes  his  last  chapter  to  volumes  which  originally  constituted  that  work. 

the  history  of  Halley's  comet  and  what  we  may  iiunicipal  HANnnooica 

expect  to  learn  about  it  this  year.  ^^^  MUNICIPAL  HANDBOOKS. 

An  enterprising  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  One  of  the  most  useful  publications  of  the 

Mr.   Arthur  W.   Machen,  Jr.,   has  compiled  a  Russell    Sage    Foundation    is    a    handbook    of 

treatise  on  the  federal  corporation  tax  law  of  housing  reform  for  practical  use  in  Ajnerican 

1909/     The    fact  that   corporations   are   under  cities,  by  Lawrence  Vciller.*    Much  effeclivc  use 

permanent  obligation   to   make   returns   to   the  might  be  made  of  this  book  in  the  campaign 

federal  Government  under  this  statute  renders  for  housing  reform  that  has  been  inaugurated 

it  highly  important  that  they  should  be  possessed  by  the  National  Housing  Association  in  a  score 

of   accurate   knowledge   regarding   their  rights  of  States.    The  American  people  seem  to  be  at 

and  liabilities.    In  the  absence  of  court  decisions  last  coming  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that 

such  knowledge  is  not  in  all  cases  easy  to  ac-  there  is  a  housing  problem  outside  of  the  cities 

quire,  and  Mr.  Machen  has  done  well  to  publish  of  New  York  and  Chicago.    A  recent  investiga- 

in  this  compact  form  an  intelligent  commentary  tion   in   Indiana,   for   instance,   showed  that   in 

on  the  chief  points  in   the  law  which   require  small  villages  there  were  cases  of  bad  housing 

elucidation.     Appendices  to  the  volume  contain  which  threatened  the  health  of  the  whole  coni- 

the  Treasury  regulations,  with  annotations  and  munity.     If   anyone   can    tell   how    to   prevent 

explanations,  and  forms  of  returns.  these  hotising  evils  it  is  Mr.  Veiller,  who  has 

A  book  on  government  for  young  Americans,  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject  and  has 
which  deals  with  the  control  of  public  utilities,  served  on  tenement-house  commissions  repeat- 
public  service  commissions,  conservation  of  edly,  besides  acting  as  First  Deputy  Tenement 
natural  resources,  and  recent  aspects  of  the  Commissioner  in  New  York  immediately  after 
tariff,  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  the  text-book  the  Tenement  Department  came  into  existence, 
literature  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Crittenden  Mar-  "The  first  volume  of  a  much-needed  work  on 
riott,  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Sam's  Business,"  municipal  franchises,  by  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox, 
deals  intelligently  and  entertainingly  with  these  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
topics  in  his  little  handbook  entitled  "  How  has  just  appeared.*  In  this  work  Dr.  Wilcox 
Americans  Are  Governed  in  Nation,  State,  and  sets  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
City."*  As  in  his  former  volume,  Mr.  Marriott  private  corporations  enjoy  special  franchises  in 
attempts  to  picture  government  in  its  actual  the  streets  of  American  cities.  The  present  vol- 
workings  instead  of  devoting  much  space  to  his-  ume  is  entirely  devoted  to  pipe  and  wire 
torical  origins  and  evolution.  It  is  natural  and  franchises.  This  work,  it  is  believed,  repre- 
proper  that  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  be  sents  the  first  attempt  to  analyze  and  describe 
given  to  municipal  problems,  and  some  of  the  municipal  franchises  as  they  exist  in  actual 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  operation  in  American  cities.  For  the  second 
our  modern  colonial  policy  demand  notice,  volume  are  reserved  the  discussion  of  the  van- 
All  in  all  the  book  marks  a  distinct  ad-  ous  clauses  of  transportation  and  terminal 
vance  on  the  ordinary  type  of  "civil  gov-  franchises  and  the  general  observations  and 
eminent "    text-book.  clauses  in  regard  to  the  taxation  and  control  of 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclo-  public  utilities.    Dr.  Wilcox  is  in  charge  of  the 

pedia'  contains  numerous  articles  of  special  in-  Bureau  of  Franchises  of  the  New  York  Public 

terest   in   both   religious   and   secular   fields   of  Service  Commission  (First  District), 

knowledge.     One  of  the  most  important  of  the  OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH 

theological  disquisitions  in   this  volume   is  the  «,,                ,         ...         .«t^.,         «,, 

study    of    "  infallibility "    by    Prof.    Patrick    J.  ^  T"«    speeches    delivered    by    President    Taft 

Toner,  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Ire-  ?."""^  ^J^f  campaign  which  resulted  in  his  elec- 

land.      A    valuable    contribution    to    American  tipn,  and  in  the  few  months  intervening  between 

ethnology  is  the  article  on  American   Indians,  ^*^  election  and    inauguration,   have   been   col- 

by  James  Mooney,  of  the  Ethnological  Bureau  jfcted  .and    brought   out   m   a   volume   entitled 

at  Washington.    The  social  and  religious  con-  ^  Political  Issues  and  Outlooks. '»     The   Presi- 

ditions   of   modem    India   are   ably   and    fairly  ?^"V  ""^T!  ^"  ^  ^""^^^  J^^^^^^"  ^^  ^T^^  °^^ 

treated  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  R.   Hull,  editor  of  »>€  gleaned  from  a  perusal  of  these  addresses^^ 

the  Examiner  at  Bombay.    These  are  only  a  few  T.t?''^^\u"^"S'  ^\  f,^.«P*^«PS,^"  ^  .^^^^  ?^     I^« 

of  the  articles  that  make  up  a  valuable  and  in-  ^'if^^f  t^"?  ^^?^}^       '^  m forming  and  erudite 

teresting  volume  of  the  encyclopedia.  without  being  dull    The  reader  is  brought  face 

Of  special  interest  to  Roman  Catholic  readers  ?^  ^*^«  T^^  Shakespeare  s  contemporaries  and 

is  a  little  book  entitled  *'The  Spirit  of  St.  Al-  *^  ™^^*^  to  feel  that  such  people  really  lived  and 

phonsus    Liguori,"*    the    founder    of   the    Re-  '"oveci  and  had  their  being  in  old  London. 

demptorist    order,    which    has    been    translated  » Housing   Reform.     By   Lawrence   Veiller.     New 

— —— — — • York:    Charities    Publication    Committee.      218   pp. 

» The  Federal  Corporation  Tax   Law.      By  Arthur  $1.2.5. 

W.  Machen.  Jr.    Little.  Brown  &  Co.     269  pp.    $1.50.  •Municipal  Franchises,  Vol.  I.     By  Delos  P.  WH- 

«  How   Americans  Are   Governed.      By   Crittenden  cox.     New  York:  Engineering  News  Book  Company. 

Marriott.     Harpers.     373  pp.     $1.25.  710  pp.     $5.                 00                                  w     j 

.J'^}^^  r^l^^J'^  Encyclopedia.  Vol  VII.     Edited  by  »  Political  Issues  end  Outlooks.    By  William  How- 

<  harles  O.  Ilobermann.     New  York  :  Robert  Appletoa  ard   Taft.      Doubleday,    Page   ft   Co.      299   pp.,   por, 

Company.     800  pp.,  ill.     $«.  $1.2.\                             ^.        »                              ff  •   i— 

/The   Spirit   of   St.   AlnhonHUs    Liguori.     Boston:  "The  Ellxabethan  People.     By  Henry  T.  Stephen* 

Mission  Church  Press.     283  pp.  son.     Holt.     412  pp..  111.     $2. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  MONEY 

^OWN  in  Wall  Street  they  still  tell  this  But   after   this    nest   egg   is   saved, — what 

story  of  the  late  Russell  Sage :  then  ?    Here  the  fallacy  begins  to  work  in  two 

A  certain  Board  of  Directors  were  wrang-  ways.     You  lose  some  of  the  "  interest "  your 

ling  over  the  division  of  certain  profits.     Mr.  money  might  be  bringing  you,  and  you  lose 

Sage,  the  keenest  financial  intellect  of  them  the  **  interest "  that  you  yourself  would  take, 

all,  suddenly  electrified  the  rest  by  remarking:  if  you  had  a  plan  for  saving  based  on  a  defi- 

**  Making  money  isn*t  everything.'*  nite  contract, — making  it  an  object  for  you  to 

The  others  stared.    Was  it  really  "  Uncle  "  put  by  just  so  much,  just  so  often. 

"u^VT     "*  k*"^*     ..•         J      «« -k               -.    jo:      U  just   so   MUCH,  JUST   SO   OFTEN 

No,      he   contmued,      the  most   difficult  ''                            -' 

task  of  all  is  keeping  it."  No  savings  method   has  ever  been  discov- 

.  Which  suggests  some  little-known  sides  of  eied  by  the  greatest  economists,  mathematl- 

the   science   of    WHAT   TO    DO    WITH  cians,  philanthropists  or  rulers  of  the  earth, 

MONEY.  equal   to  the  signing  of  a  contract  obligat- 

*           ♦           ♦           «           «           «           ♦  jpg  jj^g  signer  to  save  just  so  much,  just  so 

This  is  a  very  curious  fact, — that  the  men  often, 

or  women  of  open  mind,  the  kind  that  do  not  This  is  "  compulsory  thrift,''  if  you  want 

hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  to  call  it  that, — but  who  did  the  compellinj^ 

of  others  in   technical  matters  like  law  and  in  the  first  place?    Why,  yourself,  so  you  are 

medicine,  are  too  likely  to  insist  on  forming  your  own  boss  after  all. 

their  own   experience  in   the  most  important  Evidently  there  is  a  point  for  every  man  at 

and    most    technical    matter    of    all, — invest-  which   the  savings  bank  stops, — however   in- 

ments.  dispensable  it  is  in  the  beginning.     For  the 

Just  for  curiosity,  ask  the  first  ten  people  American  savings  banks  do  not  undertake,  as 
you  see  after  laying  down  this  magazine  the  **  municipal "  savings  banks  in  Germany 
WHAT  THEY  DO  WITH  MONEY,—  do,  to  send  agents  around  every  week  to  col- 
explaining  that  you  mean  their  savings.  lect   your    regular    deposit!      We   could    not 

You  will  find  that  almost  every  one  has  a  stand  such  paternalism, 

favorite,  special,  one-and-only  method.     And  The  second  fallacy  is  connected  with  life 

it  won't  take  you  long  to  find,  too,  that  by  insurance.      Observe   that    I    say   "  connected 

sticking  to  that  one  method  instead  of  finding  with."     For  life  insurance  itself  every  banker 

the  right  combination,  your  friend  is  losing,  and  financial  worker  has  the  highest  respect. 

There  are  three  great   fallacies, — and  un-  Nothing  can  take  its  place,  and  every  human 

derstand  that  I  am  not  including  at  all  the  being  upon  whom  other  human  beings  are  de^ 

misguided  investors  who  think  they  can  make  pendent  should  carry  life  insurance, 

money  out  of  the  stocks  of  mines,  new  inven-  But  many  a  man  (and  woman,  indeed)  can 

tions  and  things  offered  to  them  indiscrimi-  be  heard  talking  like  this: 

nately  by  perfect  strangers  through  the  mail.  "  Yes,  I  have  people  dependent  upon  me,  but 

I  am  only  talking  about  you  and  your  friends,  I  am  carrying  all  the  life  insurance  that  seems 

— the  citizens  of  more  than  average  education  necessary.    As  long  as  I  live  I  can  earn  enough 

and  intelligence,  who  read  this  magazine.  to  take  care  of  them,  and  with  the  event  of  my 

The  first   fallacy,   the  most  obvious,  con-  death  anticipated,  why  should  I  worry  about 

cerns  the  savings  bank.     Not  that  anything  saving?" 

can  take  the  place  of  the  real  savings  banks.  The  fallacy  here,  of  course,  is  that  death  is 
like  the  mutual  or  co-operative  institutions  of  not  the  only  calamity.  Even  outside  the  dis- 
which  there  are  so  many  in  New  York,  New  asters  of  sickness,  accident,  or  loss  of  employ- 
Jersey  and  the  New  England  States.  Up  to  ment  through  business  mischance  or  over- 
$500  or  $1000,  depending  on  the  personal  worry,  there  are  misfortunes  that  cannot  be 
equation,  there  is  no  place  under  the  sun  as  guarded  against  except  by  saving, — and  in- 
'safc  and  convenient  as  a  good  savings  bank,  vesting. 

And  on  these  small  amounts,  a  small  differ-  Mention  one  of  these  misfortunes  ?    Well, — 

cnce  in  interest  is  not  enough  to  make  it  much  how  about  the  High  Cost  of  Living?     Any 

object  to  change.  newspaper  of   the   day   or   magazine   of   the 
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month  will  explain  the  theory  and  cause  of  this  the  "  Governments  "  have  given  him  cause  for 

to  you;  but  that  doesn*t  help  to  pay  the  bills  worry,    since   his    relatives    would    otherwise 

nearly  as  much  as  would  a  small  sum,  almost  have  been  provided  for, 

any  sum,  invested  at  6  per  cent,  compound  in-  Those  three  fallacies,  the  damage  done  by 

terest,  month  by  month,  during  the  past  years,  ignorance    of    them    in    discouragement    to 

Have  you  invested  it?  salary  earners,  and  in  loss  of  profit  or  princi- 

THP  THiRH  PAT  T  APv  P^  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^^  "^^^  ^^"^^  actually  joined  the 

THE  THIRD  FALLACY  investor  class,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  any 

And  the  third  fallacy  has  been  led  up  to  banker,   professor  of   economics   or   financial 

now.    It  is  the  "  one  best  investment  "  fallacy,  editor  you  know. 

The  man  who  labors  under  the  delusion  that  Ask  him. 

any  single  stock,  bond,  note,  mortgage,  certifi-  Indeed,   a  knowledge  of  these  broad   and 

cate  or  other  piece  of  paper  can  combine  to  fundamental  principles  of  personal  investment 

celestial  perfection  all  the  different  investment  for  the  average  American  citizen  is  so  esseii- 

qualities,  such  as  safety,  cash  availability,  con-  tial  to  the  prosperity  of  American  industries 

vcnient  duration  of  time  and  so  on, — that  man  that  some  of  the  industries  themselves,  the  le- 

is  in  danger  of  the  greatest  losses  of  all.    Yet  gitimate  borrowers  of*  the  nation's  money  for 

he  is  the  most  frequently  met  with.  legitimate  enterprises,  have  thought  it  worth 

The  commonest  form  in  which  this  fallacy  while  to  give  those  principles  the  widest  cir- 

works   is   the   investor's  choice  of  some   one  culation. 

thing  as  "  absolutely  safe."  The  remarks  above  on  these  principles  as 

^«,.  x^Txreo'c  ^^xr^oxr^irxr,.  „^xTr.c  ^^  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  MONEY  arc 

THE   MINER  S   GOVERNMENT   BONDS  ^«J^  U^.«  «*.  -.k^                 *.        J                        l 

made  here  at  the  request  and  expense  or  one 

Here  is  a  true  story.     A  miner  in  Oregon  of  the  best  established  industrial  enterprises  in  - 

wrote  to  New  York  City  a  while  ago.     He  its  line, — an  industry  which  during,  the  past 

asked  for  how  much  he  could"  sell  the  two  eight  years  has  placed  hundreds  of  thousands 

$1000  bonds  of  the  United   States  Govern-  of  dollars  of  investors'  funds  in  high  grade 

ment  into  which  he  had  put  his  savings.  real  estate  near  New  York  City.     It  is  the 

The  bonds  were  quoted  at  a  little  more  New  York  Central  Realty  Company.     It  of- 

than  100.     This  meant  that  he  could  get  a  fers    certain    reasons,    which    will    bear    the 

little  more  than  $2000  for  them.  closest   scrutiny   and   the   widest   circulation, 

His  letter,  however,  showed   that  he  had  why  its  6  per  cent,  bonds  ought  to  be  studied 

bought  them  six  years  ago  at  109.     In  other  by  the  scientific  investor, — the  man  or  woman 

words,  he  had  paid  $2180, — and  so  had  lost  to  who  has  enough  money  in  the  savings  bank» 

date  about  $175,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  enough  in  life  insurance,  and  enough  different 

he  had  been  getting  less  than  2  per  cent,  in-  kinds  of  investments  altogether  to  escape  all 

terest  on  his  money  meanwhile.  three  of  the  Fallacies. 

Yet  he  stated  that  he  had  bought  United  ^  ,^,^  *.,.  r,^..  ^^, ,  .«  ^^.        ,  ,    «       d» 

O^^        r^      ^  *i.Jk  Ul«-,A  TWO-MILLION-DOLLAR  COMPANY  WITH  SlOO 

States   vjovernment   bonds   because   he   knew  novn*; 
they  were  "  absolutely  safe !  " 

Now,  statistical  treatises  on  the  reason  why  One  peculiar  interest  of  the  announcement 

United   States   Government   2s  ever   rose   to  of  this  corporation  is  the  large  size  of  the  com- 

109  and  why  they  came  down  again,  have  lit-  pany  itself, — its  present  sworn  assets  are  no 

tie  interest  for  that  miner.    It  was  doing  him  less  than  $2,431,370.19, — and  the  small  de- 

a  greater  service  to  explain  to  him  why  he  nomination  of  the  securities  which  it  offers  to 

should    not    have    asked    the    impossible,    but  the  public. 

should  have  picked  out  bonds  not  exposed  to  Not  only  are  its  bonds  in  $5CO  and  $100, 

market  influence,  in  some  company  which  he  as   well   as  the  customary  $1000, — but   they 

could  learn  a  whole  lot  about,  under  a  con-  may    be    bought    on    installments.      Thus    a 

tract  which,  as  long  as  that  company  remained  $1000  installment  or  accumulative  bond  costs 

solvent,  would  have  allowed  him  to  get  just  only  $6.13  per  month. 

so  much  back  at  any  given  time.  There  are  few  men  and  women  who  can- 
Moreover,  with  enough  money  in  the  sav-  not  save  that  small  sum,  and  there  are  few 
ings  bank,  he  would  not  have  been  so  strapped  who  will  not  be  surprised  when  they  sit  down 
for  cash  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  his  **  Govern-  and  figure  up,  with  the  aid  of  a  compound  in- 
ments  "  at  their  lowest  price  for  many  years,  terest  table,  that  these  installments  amount  in 
Nor  with  enough  money  in  the  life  insurance  ten  years,  with  compound  interest,  to  no  less 
policy  would  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  than  $1000.     This  precise  amount  is  payable 
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in  gold  to  every  holder  of  a  New  York  Ccn-  Central  and   New  Haven  Railroad  divisions 

tral    Company    accumulative    bond    who    has  transformed   the   trip   to  New  Kochelle  and 

saved  his  $6.13  per  month  for  the  period  of  nearby  points  into  a  smokeless,  speedy,  and 

ten  years.  convenient  trolley  ride. 

In  fact,  almost  all  the  property  of  the  com- 

AN  BXTRAORDiNARY  INDUSTRY  ^^^^  ^^  bought  in  I903  and  x^o^,  before  its 

The  moment   one   begins   to   examine   the  big  and  valuable  purchase  of  two  years  ago. 

kind  of  business  in  which  the  New  York  Cen-  Even  these  later  purchases  have  jumped  in 

tral  Realty  Company  is  engaged,  one  is  aston-  value  already.    For  instance:  Premium  Point, 

ished  at  its  record  of  success.  the    New    York   Central    Realty   Company's 

It  is  stated  that  there  has  never  been  a  fail-  residential  park  near  New  Rochelle,  is  twenty- 
ure  of  any  company  in  the  business  of  buying,  one  acres  in  extent  and  cost  the  company  less 
improving,  and  selling  real  estate  near  New  than  $50,000.  Only  two  thirds  of  this  prop- 
York  City,  offering  securities  to  the  public,  erty, — fourteen  and  one-half  acres, — was  ap- 
which  has  once  become  established.  praised  a  few  weeks  ago  at  $145,000.  and  on 

During  the  financial  shocks  of  1907,  when  this    particular    tract    very    little    "  develop- 

the  business  losses  of  the  nation  jumped  from  ment,"  in  the  way  of  streets,  sewers,  etc.,  has 

an  average  of  less  than  $11,000,000  a  month  taken  place.     This  is  one  of  its  several  tracts 

during  the  first  quarter  to  more  than  $27,000,-  that  the  company  decided  to  hold  for  the  long 

000  during  the  last,  not  a  single  real  estate  term   and   really  worth  while   rise  that   they 

company  of  this  kind  went  under.  '  foresaw  was  inevitable.     When  it  is  improved 

Every  visitor  to  New  York  knows  the  rea-  and  sold  by  lots  this  property,  which,  in  acres, 

son, — the     rush     to     narrow     little     Man-  was  $50,000,  will  be  worth  in  the  neighbor- 

hattan  Island  of  millions  of  American  citizens  hood  of  $7,000,000. 
every  year.     And  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 

them  stick  there  every  year  and  become  per-  centralized  yet  distributed 

manent  residents  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is  just  as  important  for  a  great  realty 
The  yearly  birth-rate  in  New  York  City, —  company  as  it  is  for  an  individual  not  to  put 
did  you  ever  notice  that  that  is  120,000?  all  or  even  a  great  part  of  its  money  in  one 
These  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  investment  alone.     Although  New  York  real 
a  year  may  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  white  or  black,  estate  doubles  in  value  every  ten  years,  on  the 
old  or  young, — but  they  must  have  homes.  average,  one  could,  of  course,  find  a  plot  here 
Obviously,     any     honestly     managed     real  and  there  around  which  the  line  of  march  has 
estate  company  that  has  the  working  capital  swung  without  touching  it.     But  the  invcst- 
and  resources  to  hang  on  long  enough  is  bound  ments  of  the  New  York  Central  Realty  Com- 
to  make  good  on  any  "  deal,"  under  reasonable  pany  are  scattered  among  fifteen  different  par- 
conditions,  if  along  the  line  of  the  Subway  or  eels,  most  of  which  are  not  related   to  each 
other  electric  transportation  facilities.  other  but  all  related  intimately  to  this  city  it- 
Have  you  made  the  novel  and  exciting  trip  self.     Nine  of  them  are  within  eighteen  miles 
under  the  North  River  through  the  Hudson  of  the  center  of  Manhattan  Island, 
tubes,  or  under  the  East  River  in  five  min-  Even    with    such    an    unusually    profitable 
utes  (instead  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  it  used  business  as  dealing  in  New  York  real  estate 
to  take)  ?     Or  have  you  dashed  up  the  mar-  has  been  shown  to  be,  there  is  in  every  human 
velous    $55,000,000    subway,    reaching    what  affair  a  chance   for  the   play  of  the   human 
are    really    beautiful    suburban    homes,    with  equation. 

green  lawns  and  trees,  a  dozen  miles  away  Are  the  men  here  the  kind  of  men  who  keep 

from  the  office  district,  in  less  than  an  hour?  their  promises,  in  general?    And  what  do  they 

If  you  haven't  done  these  things,  do  them  know  about  real  estate,  in  particular? 
on  your  next  visit  to  New  York.     Then  you  The  president,  founder,  and  active  member 
will  understand  without  another  word  what  of  the  company  is  Mr.  William  H.  Cooper, 
it  means  that  the  New  York  Central  Realty  As  vice-president  of  the  great  retail  "  Siegel- 
Company    owns    property    in    New    Jersey,  Cooper "  establishment,  his  name  will  be  fa- 
bought    before    the    Hudson    Tunnels    were  miliar  to  readers  everywhere  as  that  of  a  suc- 
opened,  and  on  Long  Island,  bought  before  cessful  and  responsible  business  man. 
the  Interborough  bored  through,  and  in  the  Three  other  officers  of  the  company  arc  pro- 
Bronx,  bought  before  the  Subway  was  opened,  fessional  real  estate  men.    They  give  their  en- 
also  in  Westchester,  bought  before  the  many-  tire  time  to  real  estate  details, 
million-dollar  electrification  of  the  New  York  Any   real   estate  or   financial    journal, — in 
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fact,  any  New  York  publication  whatsoever,  located  oflSces  of  the  "  N.  Y.  C.  R."  Com- 

— can  inform  as  to  the  high  standing  and  abil-  pany    in    the    Marbridge    Building,    Herald 

ity  of  all  these  gentlemen.  Square,  New  York  City.    They  will  be  given 

Another   feature  of  the  personnel   of  this  maps  and  directions  for  reaching  any  of  the 

company  (or  any  other)  that  immediately  at-  properties  in  which  they  may  be  interested,  or 

tracts    the    investors'    favorable    attention    is  all.     The  entire  holdings  of  fifteen  different 

frankness    of    the    business    statements    and  parcels  are  open  to  investigation  by  any  visitor, 

claims  put  forth.  Many  take  advantage  of  this  invitation.   Some 

Many,    probably    most    investors,    for    in-  of  them  are  among  the  millions  of  visitors  to 

stance,  do  not   realize  the  value  of  reading  New  York  each  year.    Many  more  have  rela- 

iheir  contracts  before  the  purchase  of  securi-  tivcs  or  friends  who  are  residents  in  the  city 

ties.    Can  you,  for  Instance,  sit  down  and  give  and  who  are  willing  to  spend  a  pleasant  af- 

the  sense  of  the  different  clauses  printed  in  ternoon  in  the  investors'  behalf, 

such  long  lines  and  such  fine  type  on  your  life  The  company  reports  that  no  inquirer  who 

insurance  policy?  has  ever  viewed  its  properties  has  failed  of  in- 

The  New  York  Central  Realty  Company  stant  conviction  that  the  holdings  are  well 

shows  up  strong  on  this  point.    An  exact  fac-  within  the  appraisal  at  which  they  stand   in 

simile  of  its  bond  is  sent  to  every  prospective  the  company's  books. 

investor  who  inquires.  He  can  study  it  at  his  The  increment  in  value  is  already  such  that 
leisure.  He  will  find  in  it  no  ambiguities  or  were  the  company's  properties  to  turn  around 
evasions.  He  understands  that  with  the  Cou-  and  depreciate  75  per  cent,  (an  abrurd  sup- 
port Bond  his  6  percent,  interest  is  paid  every  position)  they  would  still  be  mo.e  than 
six  months,  3  per  cent,  at  each  payment,  and  enough  to  cover  the  entire  present  bond  issxitX 
that  he  can  get  his  money  back  aft^r  two  years,  No  one  can  visit  the  bright  and  haa«i^»ome 
if  he  is  obliged  to  change  his  investment,  with  offices  of  these  very  efficient  business  men 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  Or  if  his  emergency  without  curiosity  as  to  their  plans.  It  appears 
comes  after  four  years  he  can  cash  it  in  with  that  their  quiet  policy  is  a  "  making  haste 
the  full  6  per  cent,  interest, — a  very  liberal  slowly."  They  are  very  watchful  of  the  im- 
provision,  and  one  that  reflects  the  confidence  provements  constantly  being  made  on  all  sides 
of  investors  in  the  company  more  strongly  than  of  their  properties,  and  of  the  large  apprecia- 
,  any  other  single  item  of  the  contract  could.  tion  in  value,  which  affects  the  latter  as  well. 

In  the  company's  present  high  state  of  credit 
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it  would  be  foolish  to  overdevelop, — to  jump 
into  ambitious  improvements  which  might  not 

The,  investor  who  is  in  a  position  to  buy  bring  them  half  as  much  now  as  they  will 

^  bonds  and  to  ask  for  the  very  handsome  yield  within  a  few  years, 

of  6  per  cent.,  and  who  is  interested  in  secur-  The   company   does,    indeed,   own    income 

ing  that  yield   from  the  profits  of  this  ver>'  producing  property  of  considerable  value,  but 

extraordinary  kind  of  business,  on  contracts  I  am  speaking  of  its- policy  in  general.     And 

made  with  these  business  men  of  high  stand-  its  judgment  is  indorsed  by  real  estate  people 

ing  and  demonstrated  success,  wants  one  more  who  know  the  conditions.    Actual  events  have 

link  forged  in  the  chain  that  is  to  bind  that  certainly  proved  it  right  in  the  past, 

contract.     He  wants  to  know  for  himself.  A  kind  of  business  almost  unique  in  its  uni- 

Now,  one  of  the  most  promising  features  form  success;  a  group  of  men  of*  resource,  ex- 

of  the  New  York  realty  business,   from  the  perience,  and  devotion  to  one  aim, — the  suc- 

viewpoint  of  the  investor,  is  the  insistence  of  cess    of    this    particular    company;    and    an 

the  New  York  laws  upon  publicit>'.  opportunity  for  the  investor  to  look  and  learn 

There  must  be  printed  instantly  in  many  for  himself, — there  are  the  answers  to  the  ex- 
public  newspapers  every  purchase  or  sale  of  pert's  three  questions,  and  they  are  of  intense 
real  estate,  every  lease  or  mortgage  made,  every  interest  to  the  owner  of  money  or  the 
building  operation,  and  every  other  kind  of  earner  of  money  who  wishes  to  know  the 
real  estate  "  deal  "  imaginable.  cold   science  of  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH 

AH  inquirers  are  welcome  at  the  centrally  MONEY. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Tht  ciwacter  ^^  ^^^  moment  when  King  Ed- 

«/  "ig  ward  died,  so  widely  expressed  in 
award  t;ng|an(l  was  the  sense  of  loss 
with  n_  dread  of  political  consequences,  that 
noone'could  doubt  its  sincerity.  At  first  the 
American  reader  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
skeptical  and  to  attribute  this  gloomy,  almost 
despairing  tone  of  English  journalism  and 
statesmanship  to  the  British  habit  of  rejoic- 
ing greatly  or  of  mourning  deeply  over  every 
happening,  good  or  ill,  that  affects  the  royal 
family.  But  it  was  all  genuine,  not  per- 
functory, Americans  generally  had  regarded 
King  Edward  as  the  embodiment  of  tact, 
kindly  temper,  liberality  of  mind,  and  the 
sense  of  fair  play  that  is  developed  by  a  life 
of  devotion  to  English  sportsmanship.  The 
death  of  the  King  has  given  us  all  in  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  discover  how 
greatly  Edward  had  grown  in  the  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  affections,  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. That  widespread  disapprobation  of  him 
as  a  man, — which  it  was  always  known  that 
even  his  royal  mother  shared  in  entertain- 
ing,—and  which  as  late  as  twenty  years  ago  the  late  king  edwabd 
led   many  Englishmen  to  fay  that   Edward 

could    never    be    permitted    to    ascend    the    Edward  that  he  left  the  institution  of  mon- 

throne,  had  been  lived  down.  archy  stronger  than  he  found  it.    In  the  first 

decade  of  the  twentieth  century  he  reconciled 

nr  Madrrn    Erom  a  father  of  admirable  traits    a  republican  age  to  the  indefinite  continuance 

Wan  •>/  of  mind  and  heiirt,  and  from  a  of  that  most  illogical  of  all  things  in  modern 
Bfinpo  Kg  mother  of  noble  character  and  government, — an  hereditary  sovereign.  He 
long^sustained  wisdom  in  affairs  of  state,  was  a  king  who  understood  how  much  more 
Edward  had  inherited  qualities  which  as-  powerful  he  could  be  through  the  tactful 
serted  themselves  when  his  opportunity  came  use  of  influence,  and  the  gentle  pressure  of 
to  put  them  in  exercise.  In  a  period  of  social  leadership,  than  through  the  possession 
crumbling  traditions;  of  scanty  reverence  for  of  absolute  governing  authority.  And  so,  in 
mere  survivals  of  ancient  custom  ;  of  scientific  this  period  when  public  opinion  is  the  domi- 
tests  and  democratic  notions  in  political  and  nant  force,  he  found  more  than  enough  work 
social  organization, — (t  is  to  be  said  of  King   to  do,  sad  readily  reconciled  himself  to  th^r 
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a  distance  and  with  some  perspective,  has 
not  been  nearly  so  perilous  as  those  in  the 
midst  of  the  controversy  have  supposed.  For 
a  p;reat  many  years  it  has  been  obvious  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  have  to  be  reor- 
ganized or  else  abolished.  It  was  also  obvi- 
ous enough  that,  when  the  time  came  to  deal 
with  the  question,  the  Lords  and  the  in- 
fluerces  represented  by  them  would  make  a 
plucky  fight  for  every  vested  right  and  privi- 
lege that  had  come  to  them  from  earlier  days. 
They  could  liave  postponed  the  period  of 
their  reformation  if  they  had  been  governed 
by  the  same  tact  and  good  sense  that  keeps 
the  monarchy  alive  and  useful.  The  budget, 
or  finance  bill,  which  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  ah  overwhelming  majority, 
and  which  the  House  of  Lords  persistently 
refused  to  accept,  was  a  measure  making 
some  changes  in  taxation  and  providing  funds 
to  maintain  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  for 
workingmen.  There  were  i^^o^^alions  in 
this  budget,  but  they  were  neither  disastrous 
nor  un  statesman  like.  The  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, were  behind  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  carried  the  budget  repeatedly 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  For  gen- 
:  had   been    the  unwritten  consti- 
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;  of  party  government  under  the 
parliamentary  system.  Thus  Edward,  using 
modern  forces,  was  more  potent  in  fact  than 
the.  Russian  Czar,  with  his  theoretical  autoc- 
racy. King  Edward  knew  how  to  strengthen 
England's  foreign  relationships  without  con- 
flicting at  any  point  with  the  work  of  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  head  of  the  foreign 
office.  His  influence  could  aid,  along  the 
line  of  an  orderly  and  safe  progress  in  domes- 
tic affairs,-  without  antagonizing  cither  Lib- 
erals or  Conservatives, 

4  "Crinii-  ^'  '"  "^"^  '''^'  England  has  been 
Ainanii  passing  through  a  strenuous  period 
*"""  of  so-called  constitutional"crisis," 
and  that  King  Edward  was  relied  upon  to 
help  keep  the  country  going  along  steadily 
while  adjustments  were  being  made  at  West- 
But  the  crisis,  when  beheld  from 
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tutiona!  law  of  England  that  the  House  of 
Lords  must  agree  to  measures  framed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  raising  revenue  and 
for  expending  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is, 
naturally,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  fnein- 
bers  representing  the  extreme  reactionary 
wing  of  the  Conservative  party.  When  the 
Conservatives  are  in  power  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  also  control  the  House  of 
Lords  and  their  bills  are  promptly  ratified. 
But  when  the  Liberals,  by  mandate  of  the 
nation,  as  at  the  present  time,  have  a  majority 
in  ihe  House  of  Commons  and  are  in  control 
of  the  executive  government,  the  Tory  House 
of  Lords  always  blocks  and  obstructs  im- 
portant measures  of  legislation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  popular  demand  for  their  passage. 

If  the  British  monarch  should 
1  extreme  and 

pugnacious  spirit  with  one  party 
or  with  the  other,  the  great  British  democracy 
would  soon  make  an  end  of  the  whole  royalty 
business.  People  who  are  wise  as  individuals 
are  often  fools  when  acting  as  a  group.  The 
British  House  of  Lords  contains  a  large 
number  of  statesmen  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  England  and  the  British  Empire 
should  not  be  without  their  services.     But 


B¥«ttt 


the  great  majority  of  men  whose  rank  as 
peers  gives  them  the  right  to  a  seat  and  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  present 
system  are  not  statesmen,  have  never  entered 
the  House  at  Westminster  half  a  do«n  times 
in  their  lives,  and  ought  to  be  dispossessed  of 
their  present  prerogatives.  Precisely  how  to 
reconstruct  the  membership  of  the  upper 
chamber  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  define  its 
powers  on  the  other  hand,  must  involve  pro- 
tracted discussion  and  many  compromises. 
But  it  does  not  involve  any  such  thing  as  a 
crisis.  Already  the  House  of  Lords  has,  by 
a  decisive  majority,  accepted  the  budget 
which  it  had  so  persistently  rejected  previous 
to  the  last  genera!  election.  Thus  the  Lords 
will  never  again  obstruct  a  budget.  But 
further  than  that,  the   House  of  Lords  has 
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But  the  things  already  conceded  by  the 
House  of  Lords  constitute  a  vast  measure  of 
reform ;' and  between  what  the  radicals  will 
insist  upon  and  what  the  Lords  have  con- 
ceded, there  must  lie  some  reasonable  middle 
ground  that  can  be  determined  with  the 
good-wiil  of  fhc  new  King  and  the  approval 
of  the  nation.  Ilie  discussion  that  the  details 
of  this  adjustment  must  yet  evoke  will  doubt- 
less be  absorbing  and  at  times  rather  violent. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  situation  has  merited 
the  use  of  the  word  "  crisis,"  it  has  already 
been  met,  and  there  remains  only  that  normal 
process  of  adjustment  that  is  always  going 
forward  in  a  country  that  governs  itself  by 
discussion  and  by  the  pendulum  swings  of 
party  change. 

aiSmottn    Georgc   does   not  succeed   King 
*"         Edward  in  a  time  of  danger,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  concessions  already 
made  by   the    House  of   Lords,   under   Ed- 
ward's inSuence,  have  avencd  every  possi- 


also  voted,  almost  unanimously,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  change  in  its  own  structure; 
and  it  has  recognized  the  principle  that  the 
holding  of  a  peerage  ought  not  to  carry 
with  it  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  one  of  the  law- 
making chambers.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  that  the  House  of  I^rds  will  meekly 
consent  to  be  annihilated;  nor  will  it  readily 
accept  a  reform  as  stveeping  as  the  radical  . 
wing  of  the   Liberal  party  would   demand. 
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bility    of    serious    trouble.      Doubtless    the    ernment  goes  on  as  smoothly  as  did  our  own 
House  of  Lords  will  remain  in  some  form,    governmental    machinery    when    Vice-Presi- 
havtng  for  its  nucleus  those  really  able  and    dent  Roosevelt  succeeded  President  McKin- 
patriotic  statesmen  whose  absence  from  an    ley,  or  when  President  Taft  succeeded  Presi- 
upper  chamber  would  be  a  calamity.     King    dent  Roosevelt.     King  George  is  a  man  of 
George  succeeds  King  Edward  with  univer-   mature  years,  stable  character,  and  consci- 
sal  good-will,  and  with  even  less  misgiving   entious  devotion  to  the  responsibilities  that 
than  when  King  Edward  succeeded  Queen    He  before  him.     It  is  not  possible  to  believe 
Victoria.    All  the  machinery  of  British  gov-    that  he   will   exert   unwise   influences  upon 
the  course  of  domestic  affairs  in  British  gov- 
ernment and  life,  and  it  is  not  less  hard  to 
believe  that  he  will  undo  any  of  the  tactful 
and   useful  work  performed  by  his   father 
before  him  in  malting  friends  for   England 
among  the  powers  of  Europe  and  promoting 
the    cause    of    international     peace.      King 
George  knows   the  colonies  especially  well 
and  grew  up  in  the  British  navy.     His  devo- 
tion to  the  colonial  empire  and  to  England's 
sea  power  must,  of  course,  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  directions  in  which  his  influence 
will  be  exerted.     Mr,  Stead  has  written  for 
us  an   unusually   interesting  analysis  of  the 
character  of  the  new  King,  and  an  admirable 
tribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward.    When   Mr.  Stead,  with  his  radical 
proclivities,  can  write  as  he  does  (sec  page 
682)    upon    these    two   successive    heads   of 
the  English  reigning  family,  one  may  fairlv 
infer  that  there  is  no  longer  any  republican- 
ism in  England  that  seriously  contemplates 
an  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 

^^  Furthermore,  it  is  worth  while 

Imperial  to  note  the  fact  that  the  succes- 

"""*'"  sion  to  the  throne  of  such  a  man 

THE  KiKi;  IN   UMFORM                        Hi    Princc  George   does   not   tend    to  bring 
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above  the  horizon  of  practical  statesmanship  closer    to    the    mass   of    the    serious-minded 

the  question  of  independence  for  the  great  British  people  than  was  the.  pleasurc-loving 

self-governing     colonies,     namely,     Canada,  Edward  at  any  time  in  his  career. 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand. 

These  countries  know  King  George,  are  £„igna  The  change  on  the. throne  comes 
aware  of  his  interest  in  them,  and  accept  ""*  at  a  time  when  the  British 
him  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  that  is  more  than  """"»  Empire  is  on  terms  of  peace  and 
formal.  They  will  believe,  unless  they  have  amity  with  the  whole  world.  It  is  true  that, 
strong  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  their  England  has  suffered  recently  from  an  acute 
interests  are  quite  as  dear  to  him  as  those  of  hysterical  mania  due  to  the  curious  delusion 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  seem  nat-  that  Germany  is  making  elaborate  prcpara- 
ural  that  King  George  might  be  inclined  lions  for  an  immediate  invasion  of  the  island 
toward  the  views  of  those  who  would  im-  kingdom.  The  English  newspapers  have 
perialize  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  process  been  filled  with  wild  outbursts  against  Ger- 
of  reforming  it, — that  is  to  say,  he  might  many ;  and  every  German  waiter  in  a  London 
favor  bringing  into  it  some  representation,  restaurant  has  been  eyed  with  suspicion  as  a 
however  limited,  from  the  great  English-  spy  or  a  member  of  an  advance  German  mili- 
speaking  colonies.  Thus  from  the  stand-  tary  corps  a  quarter  of  a  million  strong,  with 
point  of  British  affairs  in  the  large  sense  it  arms  and  ammunition  concealed  and  ready 
might  seem  reasonable  to  hold  the  view  that  to  seize  London  at  a  moment's  notice.  Mean- 
King  Edward  is  succeeded,  not  for  the  while,  (here  has  been  no  feeling  in  Germany 
worse,  but  for  the  better, — inasmuch  as  King  of  a  corresponding  sort,  and  no  more  thought 
George  is  incomparably  better  acquainted  of  invading  England  than  of  bombarding 
than  his  father  was  with  the  British  Empire  New  York.  It  is  usually  a  condition  of  ex- 
and  the  world  at  large,  while  in  personal  ceptional  freedom  from  foreign  complications 
habits  and  in  actual  acquaintance  he  is  much  that  permits  a  comfortable,  somewhat  overfed 
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nation,  like  the  English,  to  indulge  in  the  of  the  type  of  the  Florida,  launched  by  our 

luxury  of  a  war-scare.     The  way  to  under-  Government  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  last 

stand  it  is  to  study  the  alarm  expressed  in  month.     The  question  becomes  acute, 
certain   quarters  in   the  United    States  over 

the  supposed  intention  of  Japan  to  capture  Britain  ^^^  relations  twtween  Great 
the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  and  bombard  bkh  Britain  and  the  United  States 
San  Francisco.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  ""f™  \\a\t  never  been  more  agreeable 
Japan  has  in  mind  is  to  attack  the  United  than  at  this  moment  when  a  new  sovereign 
States ;  and  the  last  thing  on  the  program  of  begins  his  reign.  No  communication  between 
possible  German  operations  is  an  attack  upon  our  State  Department  and  the  British  foreign 
either  England  or  America.  Germany  is  be-  office  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  used 
coming  one  of  the  greatest  of  maritime  com-  the  sharp  tone  of  earlier  days,  or  has  been 
mercial  powers,  and  means  to  have  a  navy  even  controversial  in  its  nature.  The  Alaska 
suited  to  her  position  as  an  international  boundary  question  was  a  delicate  and  danger- 
merchant.  The  sooner  England  gives  up  the  ous  one,  but  we  settled  it  in  a  decent  way  and 
idea  that  she  must  build  at  least  two  it  is  now  forgotten.  Our  right  to  control  our 
monstrous  battleships  every  time  Germany  or  own  canal  across  the  Panama  Isthmus,  and 
the  United  States  builds  one,  the  easier  it  will  to  protect  it  with  any  defensive  works  we 
be  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  among  the  deem  suitable,  has  England's  entire  approval, 
nations  for  limiting  military  and  naval  ex-  The  last  outstanding  question  of  any  im- 
penditure.  King  George  is  a  naval  authority ;  portance  has  to  do  with  the  rights  of  our 
and  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  William,  who  fishermen  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  and 
has  made  him  a  visit  of  condolence  and  who  that  is  just  on  the  point  of  settlement  by  arbi- 
attendcd  the  funeral  of  Edward  on  May  20,  tration  at  The  Hague,  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
is  also  a  master  of  naval  problems.  The  of  New  York,  and  the  other  lawyers  of  the 
greatest  service  these  two  monarchs  could  group  who  are  to  present  the  case  of  the 
render  the  world  just  now  would  be  to  find  a  United  States  before  the  arbitrators  sailed  on 
way  to  end  the  craze  for  building  battleships  May   21.      They  will   find    arrayed  against 
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them  a  dazzlinp  galaxy  of  English,  Canadian,  nr.  Booamit  '^^^  plans  that  had  been  made 
and  Newfoundland  jurists.  The  five  arbi-  m«#«/af  for  entertaining  Mr.  Roosevelt 
trators,  selected  from  the  permanent  Hague  "  ""  were  modified  by  reason  of  the 
Court,  are  all  eminent  international  law  death  of  King  Edward.  The  etiquette  of 
authorities  and  comprise  an  Austrian,  a  South  court  mourning  changed  the  German  pro- 
American,  a  Dutchman,  an  Englishman,  and  gram,  but  in  a  quiet  and  unofficial  way  the 
an  American.  The  member  from  th's  American  guest  probably  had  better  oppor- 
country  is  Judge  George  Gray  and  the  Eng-  tunity  to  confer  with  the  Emperor  and  with 
Hshman  is  Sir  Charles  FitzPatrick.  The  sub-  German  public  men  than  if  the  lime  of  his 
ject  is  a  complex  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  stay  in  Berlin  had  been  all  taken  up  with 
carry  the  points  of  the  controversy  in  one's  the  more  formal  entertainments  that  had 
memory.  A  full  and  frank  statement  of  it  all  been  proposed.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  address  at 
is  made  for  our  readers  this  month  by  an  able  the  University  of  Berlin  was  given  as  pre- 
Newfoundland  writer,  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath  viously  scheduled,  but  his  last  formal  ad- 
(see  page  718).  There  ought  to  be  a  broad  dress  abroad,  which  was  to  have  been  given 
and  radical  change  in  the  commercial  rela-  at  the  University  of  Oxford  on  May  18,  was 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  postponed  until  June  7.  While  at  Berlin 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  near  future  may  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  a  message  from 
see  a  much  greater  freedom  of  trade  across  President  Taft  asking  him  to  represent  the 
the  boundary  line  than  has  existed  in  recent  United  States  as  special  ambassador  at  the 
times.  But  It  is  worth  noting,  meanwhile,  funeral  of  the  English  King,  Thus  fate  gave 
that  relationships  between  Canada  and  the  an  official  character  to  Mr,  Roosevelt's  ad- 
United  States  under  the  McKinley,  Roose-  vent  upon  English  soil,  and  brought  him  into 
velt,  and  Taft  administrations  have  shown  a  relation  with  the  remarkable  group  of  royal 
tendency  to  grow  more  intimate  and  neigh-  and  titled  personages  who  had  come  to  dig- 
horly  than  ever  before.  Adverse  tariffs  can-  nify  the  obsequies  of  one  king  and  to  extend 
not  prevent  growth  of  trade  with  Canada',  the  hand  of  brotherly  greeting  to  another. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  (n  London  was  the  guest  of 
Mr,  Reid,  whom  he  liad  himself  selected  as 
our  ambassador.  Sometimes  the  unofficial 
M'lring  of  a  distinguished  man  makes  strong- 
ly for  the  growth  of  international  good-wili. 
The  frequent  visits  of  the  late  King  Edward 
to  continental  Europe  were  of  this  sort. 
The  travels  of  Prince  George,  now  King,  m 
the  British  colonial  empire  were  similarly 
useful.  Secretary  Root's  South  American 
tour  and  certain  Asiatic  and  European 
travels  of  Mr.  Taft  when  governor  of  the 
Philippines  ate  recalled  as  having  a  peculi- 
arly timely  and  valuable  influence.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  European  tour,  which  in  its 
original  planning  on  his  part  was  as  simple 
and  as  free  from  ostentation  as  could  be 
imagined,  has  given  Europe  a  chance  to  show 
its  liking  and  its  enthusiasm  for  what  it  be- 
lieves  to  be  tjpical  of  the  best  manhood  and 
finest  aspirations  of  America.  Plain  people 
and  great  rulers  alike  have  tried  to  show, 
in  honoring  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  they  admire 
and  respect  the  honesty,  intelligence,  effi- 
ciency, and  courage  that  are  exemplified  in 
such,  a  product  of  American  education  and 


)ur  only  ex-President.    Some 
of  the  European  papers  have  good-naturedly 
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chaffed  the  Colonel  upon  his  propensity  for  the  impression  made  hy  the  speaker  was  one 
preaching  the  obvious  virtues;  but,  just  as  of  sincerity  and  force.  On  April  28  Colonel 
good-naturedly,  Colonel  Roosevelt  goes  Roosevelt  left  Paris  for  Brussels.  At  the 
straight  ahead  in  his  wholesome,  didactic  Belgian  capital  he  was  received  with  quiet, 
fashion.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  pre-  respectful  honors  by  a  delegation  of  the 
sent  synopses  of  some  of  his  European  ad-  Belgian  Parliament  and  was  entertained  by 
dresses.  We  have  held  over  our  selections  King  Albert  at  the  Palace  at  Laeken. 
from  the  Oxford  address  because  of  its  post-  Friendly  informality  was  the  keynote  of  the 
ponement.  We  also  reproduce  a  number  of  visit  of  the  Roosevelt  party  to  Amsterdam 
cartoons  that  have  appeared  in  the  comic  and  The  Hague.  There  was  something,  as 
press  of  Europe.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  in  his  kind  and  warm 
reception  at  the  Dutch  court  that  appealed  to 
Mt  SaottiMiit  Although  not  characterized  by  him  strongly,  and  he  "  never  ceased  to  re- 
Coneiutiint Hiithe  enthusiastic  abandon  with  joicc  that  he  ivas  born  of  Dutch  ancestry." 
r«ro/f«H>p.^j^j^^  the  Italians  and  the  The  informal  luncheon  with  Queen  Wil- 
Hungarians  received  the  American  ex-PresI-  helmina  and  Prince  Henry  on  April  29  was 
dent,  the  welcome  accorded  to  Mr,  Roose-  almost  immediately  followed,  so  little  time 
velt  in  Paris,  when  he  reached  the  French  did  the  schedule  of  his  travels  leave  him  for 
capital  on  April  21,  combined  heartiness  with  leisure,  by  the  departure  of  Colonel  Roose- 
the  simplicity  that  marks  French  taste.  The  velt  for  Copenhagen,  There  were  royal  re- 
usual  round  of  oHicia]  visits,  including  meet-  ceptlons  and  popular  demonstrations  at  this 
Ings  with  President  Fallleres,  were  quickly  city  and  later  at  Stockholm,  Christiania,  the 
followed  by  thf  address  at  the  Sorhonne  on  quaint  Norwegian  capital,  awaited  the  Amcr- 
the  subject  of  "  Citizenship  in  the  Republic,"  lean  ex-President  with  peculiar  interest, 
extracts  from  which  we  reproduce  on  another  since  it  was  there  that,  on  May  g,  he  was  to 
page.  The  address  wa.s  received  hy  the  pres=  deliver  his  address  on  international  peace 
of  Paris  with  comment  showing  plainly  that  before  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee,  which  is 
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composed  of  members  of  the  Storthing,  the  Mr,  Roosevelt  an  unusual  compliment  in 
Norwegian  Parliament.  The  ex-President,  permitting  him  to  review  the  maneuvers  of 
it  will  be  remembered,  received  the  Nobel  12,000  picked  German  troops.  The  Em- 
prize  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace  peror,  in  the  presence  of  his  entire  staff, 
in  1906  on  account  of  his  efforts  for  the  con-  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
elusion  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In  ac-  first  time  that  a  private  citizen  had  ever  rc- 
cordance  with  the  requirements,  all  persons  viewed  the  German  army.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
who  receive  prizes  must  deliver  in  Stockholm  address  at  the  University  on  May  12  on  the 
or  Christiania  an  address  on  some  subject  "  World  Movement  "  is  summarized  and  re- 
connected with  the  achievement  for  which  vieived  on  another  page.  On  account  of 
the  prize  had  been  bestowed.  Mr.  Roose-  continuous  speech-making  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
velt's  address,  which  we  summarize  and  voice  failed  him  several  times  during  the  later 
quote  from  on  another  page  this  month,  was  days  of  his  stay  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany, 
delivered  in  the  National  Theater  to  an  but  rest  in  London,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
audience  of  2000,  including  King  Haakon  court  physicians,  which  the  new  King  George 
and  Queen  Maud.  The  death  of  King  Ed-  hospitably  insisted  upon,  soon  restored  Mr. 
ward,  of  England,  on  the  day  following  the  Roosevelt  to  his  accustomed  physical  health. 
Christiania  address,  necessitated,  as  we  have  His  plans  for  returning  to  America  were  not 
already  remarked,  a  change  in  the  plans  for  changed,  and  the  reception  date  at  New 
the  entertainment  of  the  ex-President  in  Her-  York,  June  18,  was  confirmed, 
lin  and  London.     In  accordance  with  Mr. 

Roosevelt's  own   request,  the   German   Em-  ^^  nvgi\ea    ^^  ^^^  Pagw  closed  for  the  press 

peror    canceled    the    arrangements    for    all  fr  (*?       a  month  ago  there  came  the  an- 

official  functions  in  his  honor  and   received  "'^""  ""   nouncement     from     Washington 

him  privately.    A  number  of  receptions  and  that  Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  had 

other    entertainments    were,    however,    ten-  accepted  President  I'aft's  invitation  to  fill  the 

drrcd  the  ex-President,  and  the  Kaiser  paid  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Bench  caused  by  the 
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death  of  Justice  Brewer.     Governor  Hughes  well-beinti  of  the  Empire  State.   Mr.  Hughes 

was  known  as  an  accomplished  legal  scholar  expected  to  return  to  the  private  practice  of 

before  his  name  became  famous  through  his  law  in  January,  at  the  end  of  his  term  as 

insurance  investigation.    He  had  been  for  sev-  Governor.     For  a  plain  American  lawyer  to 

eral  years  a  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  Uni-  refuse  the  urgent  demand  of  the  chief  mag- 

versity.     He  has  a  rare  power  of  analysis  and  istrate  of  the  nation   that   he  shall   put   on 

exposition.     He  has  not  had  the  training  or  judicial    ermine    and    mount    the    Supreme 

the  experience  of  a  judge,  but  it  is  the  verdict  Bench   would    not   be   in   keeping   with   the 

of  bench,  bar,  and  press  that  he  is  well  fitted  traditions    of    his    profession.       lilomcntous 

lor  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the  appoint-  questions  affecting  the  political  and  economic 

ment  is  one  of  high  distinction.     It  came  at  a  future  of  the  United  States  must  be  decided 

moment  when  Albany  was  in  turmoil  through  by  the   Supreme  Court  within    the  coming 

exposures  of  legislative  corruption,  and  when  year.      Governor    Hughes    could    not    have 

an  extensive  and  notable  program  of  reforms  shirked  as  a  duty  what  he  might  havc_dc- 

was  pending  in  the  Legislature  with  the  Gov-  dined  as  a  mere  honor.     He  accepted  upon 

ernor  as  sponsor  for  them.     He  was  the  au-  the    statement    of    President    Taft    that    it 

thor  of  the  Primary-Election  bill,  the  leader  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  resign  the 

of  the  movement  for  a  probing  nf  past  legis-  Governorship  and  assume  his  new  duties  until 

lative  scandals,  and  the  main  reliance  of  those  early   in  October.     The   Standard  Oil  and 

who  are  working  for  half  a  dozen  other  mcas-  Tobacco  Trust  cases  are  to  be  argued  again 

ures    deemed   essential    to   the  progress   and  some  time  in  the  month  of   November. 
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PoiHieai      ^"'  although  Mr.  Hughes  could  reformer     in     the     State     of     New     York. 

Ffftett       not   well    have  declined,  his  ap-  Another  set  complimented  Mr.  Taft  on  his 

*"*      pointment  was  not  without  cer-  shrewdness    in    forever    shelving    a    possible 

tain  local  consequences  that  many  people  de-  rival  for  the  Presidency.     American  political 

plorcd.    His  strength  as  a  leader  had  been  so  history  was  ransacked  for  parallel  cases,  and 

reinforced    by    disclosures    that    had    embar-  for  the  moment  the  cause  of  reform  in  New 

rassed    the   Republican   machine  bosses  that  York   languished, 
the  logic  of  the  situation   was  in  harmony 

with  his  views.     His  program  was  admit-  ^          The    thing    in    the    histoid'    of 

tedly  going  to  be   adopted  by  the  Legisia-  SuggaM     New    York    most    readily    sug- 

ture.     His  influence  was  to  have  been  felt  •     """  "        gested    was    the    nomination    of 

in  the  shaping  of  the  State  ticket  and  the  Mr.   Roosevelt  for  the  Vice-Presidency  ten 
conduct  of  the  fall  campaign.  The  politic iar 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of  destiny,  atmo< 
certain  at  some  future  time  to  be  Presideni 
and   likely  enough   to    take   the   nominatio 

away  from  Taft  just  two  years  hence.     New  work  of  Senator  Piatt,  Senator  Quay,  and 

York  Republicans  began  to  remember  that  other  politicians  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 

they  had  stuck  to  his  name,  and  presented  vania  In  trying  to  force  the  convention  to 

him  at  the  Chicago  convention,  two  years  put  Roosevelt  on  the  ticket  with  McKinley 

ago.     He  was  regarded  as  the  one  man  in  was  for  the  frankly  avowed  purpose  of  get- 

the   country,    apart    from    the   ex-President,  ting  him  out  of  New  York  politics.     Corpo- 

whose  personal  prestige  might  bring  him  (o.  lation    interests    demanded    his    "shelving." 

the    front   in    1912,    to   lead    a   demoralized  The    Vice- Presidency    was   in    office    which 

party  on  to  victory  in  the  probable  event  of  had  previously  been  regarded  as  terminating 

Republican  defeats  in  the  elections  of  this  an  incumbent's  active  career.     An   unforc- 

year.    One  set  of  politicians  said  that  Gov-  seen  tragedy  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  President, 

crnor    Hughes   had    been    providentially    re-  and    the  machinations  of  his  enemies  were 

moved  from  his  trouble-making  career  as  a  turned  against  them.    In  the  current  number 
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of  McClures  there  is  an  article  purporting  him  and  must  have  him  on  the  ticket  and  in 

to  be  posthumous  autobiography  by  the  late  the  campaign ;  and  they  freely  pledged  them- 

Mr.  Piatt.     It  tells  with  much  frankness, —  selves    that    under   any   circumstances    they 

though  with   an  incompleteness  that  might  would  make  him  President  in  1904.     It  was 

tempt  those  who  know  all  the  facts  to  round  not    Mr.    Piatt's   intrigues   and   his   alleged 

the  story  out, — how  Mr.  Piatt  in  his  own  award  of  the  Governorship  to  Odell  that  led 

opinion  made  and  unmade  Roosevelt  as  Gov-  Roosevelt  to  sacrifice  his  own  wishes  at  Phila- 

ernor,  and  how  he  made  him  Vice-President,  delphia.     It  was  rather  his  feeling  that  he 

Mr.  Piatt  could  never  understand  that  great  must  respond  to  that  larger  call  from  the 

trend  of  public  opinion  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  whole  country,  which  had  become  irresistible 

always  knew  how  to  reckon  with,  and  which,  through  the  lack  of  any  other  well-presented 

also,  some  of  those  whom   Mr.   Piatt  was  candidacy  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket, 

wont  to  designate  as  Roosevelt's  "  self-con-  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  long  been  in  the  game  of 

stituted  friends,"  were  in  a  position  to  under-  party  politics ;  but  he  was  never  in  the  game 

stand  and  to  measure  with  some  accuracy.  in  that  craven,  abject  fashion  set  forth   in 

these  Piatt  reminiscences.     Seldom  has  any- 

RooMoeit      ^^^-  Roosevelt  was  never  a  pup-  thing  ever  been  printed  in  the  field  of  politics 

Piatt,  '     pet  in  Mr.  Piatt's  hands.     Piatt  which  so  illustrates  the  blindness  of  a  certain 

^^^'         had    very     reluctantly    accepted  type  of  so-called  leader.    At  Albany  this  win- 

him   for  Governor,   because   the   State   was  ter  we  have  been  reaping  the  aftermath  of 

about  to  go  Democratic,  the  public  was  de-  the  sort  of  political  and  legislative  life  that 

manding    Roosevelt,    and    the    independents  was   built   up   under   the   boss-ship   of   Mr. 

had   already  obtained   from  him  what  they  Piatt,   the  gradual   disintegration  of  which 

regarded  as  a  qualified  consent  to  run  at  the  dates  from  the  Governorship  of  Mr.  Roosc- 

head  of  their  separate  ticket.     While  it   is  velt.     Public  opinion  sometimes  arouses  itself 

true   that   the   traction   companies, — because  tardily,  but  in  the  end  it  prevails  over  the 

Governor   Roosevelt    had   signed    the    Ford  intrigues  and   star-chamber  methods  of  the 

franchise-tax  bill, — had  ordered  the  political  bosses  and  spoilsmen, 
bosses  to  take  Roosevelt  out  of  State  politics, 

he  could  nevertheless  have  won  his  renonrii-  ^^  After  all,  the  awakened  forces  of 
nation  and  re-election  as  Governor,  in  spite  win  a  better  political  life  were  not  dc- 
of  Mr.  Piatt.  Nothing  would  have  been  so  ^®  ^^  pendent  upon  keeping  IVfr.  Roosc- 
easy  as  an  exposure  of  the  origin  of  the  con-  velt  for  a  second  term  as  Governor.  Neither 
spiracy  against  Roosevelt  at  that  time,  and  are  they  now  dependent  upon  running  Gov- 
a  mere  setting  forth  of  undisputed  facts  ernor  Hughes  for  a  third  term  or  keeping  him 
would  have  resulted  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re-  in  reserve  as  a  possible  future  leader  and  re- 
nomination  and  re-election  as  Governor,  former  in  the  practical  politics  of  New  York 
Thus  the  attempt  on  Mr.  Piatt's  part  to  or  of  the  nation.  He  has  done  what  he  be- 
make  it  appear  that  Roosevelt  was  soft  clay  lieved  to  be  his  dut>'  with  courage,  and  he 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  boss  is  not  only  has  won  even  the  reluctant  respect  of  his 
mistaken  but  ridiculous.  Furthermore,  al-  enemies.  He  will  give  his  best  service  to  the 
though  Piatt  and  Quay  started  the  Roosevelt  country  on  the  Supreme  Bench  at  a  time 
boom  at  the  Philadelphia  convention,  their  when  his  powers  have  reached  their  full  de- 
motives  were  perfectly  understood  and  were  velopment.  His  immediate  program  at  Al- 
not  in  the  least  the  factor  that  turned  the  bany  may  suffer  some  setbacks,  but  if  such  a 
situation  in  the  end.  program  rested  only  upon  the  force  and  con- 
viction of  one  man  its  equilibrium  would  be 

The  Real      ^^'   Roosevelt,   four  months  in  unstable.    There  arc;  many  other  capable  and 

Power       advance,  had  given  to  the  press  honest  men  in  both  parties  in  the  State  of 

"   **    *^     a  formal  statement  to  the  effect  New  York ;  and  those  people  of  reform  sym- 

that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  accept  pathies  who  have  been  content  to  read  the 

a  nomination   for  the  Vice-Presidency.     In  newspapers  and  let  Governor  Hughes  do  the 

the  great   campaign   of    1896  many  of   the  work  will  find  it  good  for  them  to  be  com- 

Western  States  had  been  carried  by  the  Popu-  pelled  to  take  a  more  active  part.    That  sort 

lists.    The  Western  Republicans,  wishing  to  of  reform  which  means  honesty  and  decency 

make  sure  of  their  local  situations,  demanded  in  legislation  and  government,  regardless  of 

Roosevelt  for  the  strengthening  of  the  ticket  silly  talk  about  party  orthodoxy  and  loyalty, 

in  1900.  They  declared  that  the  party  needed  may  receive  slight  checks  now  and  then,  but 
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■  it  cannot  be  really  defeated.  The  details  of 
a  primary-election  law  admit  of  many  honest 
differences,  but  the  fundamental  object  of 
purifying  our  political  life  is  more  important 
than  details. 


Dirtel  Prima' 


,  The  direct-primary  bill  which 
represented  the  views  of  Gov- 
""""  ernor  Hughes  was  defeated  by  a 
close  vote  in  each  house  of  the  New  York 
Legislature.  The  State  will  not  even  have 
the  benefit  of  the  restricted  use  of  direct 
nominations  in  choosing  candidates  for  the 
Legislature, — an  experiment  proposed  by  a 
group  of  eminent  citizens,  including  Presi- 
dent Butler,  President  Schurman,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  ex-Mayor  Scth  Low. 
The  Legislature  was  in  no  mood  to  adopt 
any  nominating  scheme  which  eliminated 
the  party  convention  or  caucus.  Just 
what  the  people  of  the  State  think  about 
the  Legislature's  action  -cannot  be  fully 
known  until  the  members  begin  to  canvass 
their  districts  for  re-election  next  fall.  In 
certain  of  the  "  up-State  "  counties  a  very 
strong  sentiment  in  iavor  of  direct  primaries 
has  been  manifest  before  and  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Hinman-Green  bill.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  said  that  the  firmest  advo- 
cates of  this  reform  are  less  and  less  disposed 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  panacea.  It  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  results  admittedly  de- 
sirable in  our  political  life  which  direct  nomi- 
nations will  not  bring  about. 

„j^.  It  is  even  questioned  whether, 
s»or(_  in  a  State  like  New  York,  any 
system  of  direct  nominations 
would  be  even  moderately  successful  unless 
accompanied  by  the  "  short  ballot," — the 
plan  under  which  each  voter  takes  part  in 
choosing  at  one  time  only  those  officials  who 
are  important  enough  for  him  to  care  about, 
few  enough  for  him  to  know  about,  and 
powerful  enough  to  be  held  to  account. 
There  was  a  striking  Illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  "  short  ballot  "  in  the  Rochester 
Congressional  election  on  which  we  com- 
mented last  month.  The  "  regular  "  Re- 
publican candidate,  standing  alone,  could 
not  secure  the  vote  of  thousands  of  "straight" 
Republican  voters  who  in  an  ordinary  elec- 
tion would  have  simply  voted  the  ticket 
without  making  any  real  choice  for  Con- 
gressman. Thus  in  a  single  day  the  "  short 
ballot"  broke  a  machine  that  had  been 
twenty  years  in  building.  It  was  a  con- 
vincing   demonstration    of    its    efft 


l<'onirnlulailotiM  In  New  York  on  Ihe  (raDfllullon  al 

Goreraor  llilg]i«9  lo  SDOIhrr  xphere) 

Prom  Ihc  Iliraia    ( WnahlnKton) 

^^„  Last  month  the  New  York  Legis- 
piMifStrvif  lature  adopted  amendments  to  the 
°""'"'""  Public-Service  Commissions  law 
extending  the  operation  of  the  law  to  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  and  g'ving  the 
commissions  jurisdiction  over  the  commuta- 
tion rates  of  railroads.  Recently  the  States 
of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  created 
public -utilities  commissions  resembling  in 
some  features  the  commissions  of  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  Maryland  adopts  the  court- 
review  provision  of  the  Wisconsin  law.  The 
New  Jersey  law  covers  telephones  and  all 
other  public  utilities,  and  makes  the  granting 
of  franchises  dependent  on  the  approval  of 
the  State  Commission.  In  an  early  number 
of  this  Review  we  hope  to  set  forth  in  some 
detail  the  more  significant  things  accom- 
plished by  the  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
Commissions,  respectively,  since  their  estab- 
lishment. These  two  States  were  pioneers  in 
this  method  of  exercising  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  corporations  chartered  by  the  State 
for  the  operation  of  public  utilities.  The 
New  York  Legislature  voted  to  adjourn  on 
May  26.  As  these  pages  were  closed  for  the 
press  important  business  was  still  pending  at 
Albany.  The  graft  inquiry  resolutions  caused 
a  great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  phrase  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  promised  investigation 
practically  valueless.  Several  excellent  meas- 
ures, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  likely  to  pass, 
— notably  the  bills  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission on  employers'  liability. 
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sound  logic  wouM  have  demanded  the  busi- 
ness reorganization  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment before  adding  new  and  untried 
functions.  It  is  probable,  also,,  that  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico as  States  will  be  crowded  through,  al- 
though the  impropriety  of  statehood  at  this 
tinie  is  privately  admitted  by  all  public  men. 

Menta      ^  great  tribute  to  Senator  Bev- 
for  tit      eridgc  and  those  who  have  ad- 

Tarlf  Board  .     ,  .     .  r        i 

vocatcd  expert  study  of  the 
tariff  question  as  a  basis  for  reform,  is  paid 
by  President  Taft  in  his  ardent  espousal 
of  the  plan  to  appropriate  $250,000  for  the 
work  of  the  Tariff  Board  during  the  coming 
year.  Congress  ought,  of  course,  to  give 
the  sanction  of  law  to  the  inquiries  that  the 
able  members  of  this  board  arc  making.  But 
if  the  appropriation  be  granted,  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  desired  studies  will  perhaps 
have  been  conferred  by  implication.  Those 
who  criticise  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  know 
very  well  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  an- 
other general  tariff  revision.  We  can  get 
i  SAILING,  MAY  21  along  and  do  business  exceedingly  well  un- 
der almost  any  kind  of  tariff.  But  the  coun- 
At  Washington  the  work  of  the  try  has  no  patience  with  the  attempt  to  snub 
long  session  of  Congress  is  in  its  and  to  sidetrack  every  Republican  ODngrcss- 
final  stages.  It  seemed  certain,  man  or  Senator  who  believes  it  to  be  his 
late  in  May,  that  the  bill  regulating  rail-  right  to  justify  the  grounds  upon  which  last 
roads  would  become  a  law,  although  a  good  summer  he  voted  against  the  Payne-AIdrich 
deal  changed  from  its  original  form.  The  bill.  Parties  nowadays  are  not  held  together 
chief  trouble  has  been  that  the  country  is  by  adherence  to  any  precise  dogmas.  They 
not  clamoring  for  railroad  regulation,  or  for  do  not  differ  radically  about  railroad  regula- 
any  other  program  of  new  laws.  What  the  tion,  tariff  policies,  or  any  other  particular 
country  wants  is  clean,  efficient  administra-  issue.  The  parties  at  present  are  traditional 
tion  and  economical  expenditure.  By  far  associations  which  justify  themselves  not  so 
the  most  important  bill  pending  before  Con-  much  by  their  creeds  as  by  their  intelligence 
gress  in  this  session  is  the  one  which  would  and  efficiency  in  doing  public  business.  It 
put  the  Post-Office  Department  on  a  re-  is  not  a  good  time  for  either  party  to  raise 
organized  business  basis.  It  is  not  the  fault  tests  of  orthodoxy  against  men  who  have 
of  the  present  Postmaster-General  that  he  is  been  its  able  and  useful  exponents, 
compelled  to  run  this  one  great  business  de- 
partment of  the  Government  in  connection  ^^^  Bamnaer-  Testimony  in  the  long-drawn-out 
with  party  politics.  But  it  is  certainly  some-  t  PfBcAer  investigation  of  the  Glavis-Pin- 
body's  fault  that  the  present  administration  *^"'  chot  charges  against  Secretary 
has  not  been  willing  to  give  its  aid  to  that  Ballinger  came  to  an  end  with  the  third 
great  and  praiseworthy  measure,  the  Carter  week  of  May.  Senator  Nelson  seems  to 
bill,  which  would  save  scores  of  millions  of  have  made  an  excellent  chairman  of  the  joint 
dollars  a  year  and  make  it  possible  to  run  committee.  Senator  Root,  who  sailed  just 
the  postal  business  of  the  United  States  upon  as  the  testimony  ended  to  represent  us  in  the 
modern  principles.  When  wereach  the  de-  arbitration  at  The  Hague,  was  a  long-suffer- 
sired  goal  of  a  six-year,  one-term  Presidency,  ing  but  faithful  member  of  the  committee 
the  reasons  for  keeping  the  Post-Office  De-  who  evidently  felt  that  the  whole  thing  was 
partment  a  political  machine  will  disappear  more  like  a  church  quarrel  than  like  the  ex- 
as  if  by  magic.  We  shall  adopt  a  postal  posure  of  any  rea!  misconduct.  Ex-Secretary 
savings-bank    system    in    this    session;    but   Garfield,    Mr,   Pinchot,   and    various  others 
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had  convinced  themselves  that  Secretary  Bal-  New  Haven  Road,  the  New  York  Central, 
linger  was  far  more  friendly  to  the  corpora-  the  Jersey  Central,  and  several  other  rail- 
tions  and  the  special  interests  that  desired  to  roads  serving  New  York  City  have  an- 
exploit  Alaska  and  our  Western  domain  nounced  increased  passenger  fares,  or  are 
than  he  was  toward  the  policy  of  "  conserva-  known  to  be  considering  such  a  move.  This 
tion  "  as  they  interpreted  it.  President  Taft,  additional  sting  in  the  increased  cost  of  Hv- 
the  Attorney-General,  and  others  could  not  ing  has  produced  much  indignation  among 
find  that  Secretary  Ballinger  had  acted  in  the  residents  of  the  suburban  districts  near 
bad  faith  in  the  matter  of  certain  entry-  New  York,  who  must  regard  the  cost  of 
men  who  claimed  allotments  of  coal  land  in  their  monthly  commutation  tickets  as  a  fixed 
Alaska  under  the  laws  provided  for  granting  charge,  and  who  have  a  very  lively  sense  of 
such  public  property  to  private  individuals,  this  particular  item  when  they  buy,  each 
The  testimony  is  voluminous ;  and  until  it  month,  a  new  commutation  "  book."  It  is 
has  been  digested,  presented  in  briefs  to  the  one  of  those  very  direct  taxes  on  the  con- 
committee  by  opposing  counsel,  and  finally  sumer  which  catches  his  attention  more  read- 
passed  upon  by  Senator  Nelson  and  his  col-  ily  and  oflfensively  than  a  ten  times  greater, 
leagues,  we  can  see  no  advantage  that  could  but  indirect,  tax  through  high  Government 
accrue  from  our  endeavor  in  these  pages  to  tariff  rates  or  high  railroad  freight  rates, 
point  out  any  conclusions.  Commuters  have  organized  at  many  points 

to  fight  the  increase. 
^^^  Although  Kentucky  is  to  be  added 
tneome-Tax  to  the  list  of  States  that  have  ^^^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
Amendment  ^^(jfl^j  ^^^  income-tax  amend-*  Embattled  mutation  rates  of  the  railroad 
ment,  since  it  has  been  decided  that  one  of  ^'"  *^*  lines  serving  the  suburbs  of 
the  attempts  of  the  legislature  to  take  such  our  great  cities  seem  remarkably  low, 
action  was  constitutionally  correct,  the  vote  and  increases  in  them  can  be  more 
of  the  States  that  have  thus  far  committed  easily  defended,  arguing  from  surface 
themselves  on  the  proposition  is  far  from  re-  facts,  than  could  many  of  the  present  pro- 
assuring  to  friends  of  the  amendment.  The  posals  of  the  railway  managers.  For  in- 
states whose  legislatures  have  ratified  are  stance,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  sells  its 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Okla-  commutation  books  at  a  rate  which  gives  it 
homa,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  considerably  less  than  half  a  cent  a  mile. 
The  most  spectacular  gain  made  by  the  When  one  gets  below  the  surface  and  con- 
amendment  last  month  was  in  the  State  of  siders  the  factors  of  relative  density  of  traffic 
New  York,  where  ratification  was  defeated  on  the  one  hand  and  increased  cost  of  ex- 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  by  a  pensive  terminals  on  the  other,  the  layman 
single  vote  and  was  actually  carried  in  the  is  out  of  his  depth.  The  railroads  contend 
Senate.  But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  and  that  these  monthly  suburban  tickets  have 
the  Empire  State  cannot  yet  be  counted  in  always  been  sold  at  a  loss,  the  one  compensat- 
the  ratification  column.  Neither  can  Vir-  ing  factor  being  the  building  up  of  the  terri- 
ginia,  Rhode  Island,  or  Massachusetts,  whose  tory  served,  the  resulting  increase  in  freight 
legislatures  have  rejected  the  amendment  by  business,  and  the  higher  priced  passenger 
decisive  majorities,  while  the  legislatures  of  traffic  gained  from  the  non-commuting  mem- 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  bers  of  the  suburban  families.  Of  much 
failed  to  take  action.  If  eight  more  votes  larger  importance  is  the  general  movement 
should  be  cast  against  the  amendment  (in  toward  higher  freight  rates,  to  compensate 
addition  to  the  four  already  recorded)  its  for  the  recent  wage  increases,  which,  it  is 
defeat  would  be  made  certain.  At  least  as  estimated,  will  aggregate  $i50,ooo,C)CX) 
many  as  eight  States,  whose  legislatures  will  yearly  of  additional  expense  in  the  operation 
not  be  in  session  before  January  next,  are  of  the  railroads.  These  proposed  freight- 
counted  as  "  doubtful."  rate  increases  arc  not  taking  the  form  of  a 

horizontal  raising  of  commodity  rates,  but 

Railway      '^^  general  increases  In  wages  of  increases  in  the  so-called  class  rates.     By 

\/fate8  Follow  .given    by    the    railroads,    which  this  method  it  is  expected  that  the  higher 

^*''"       were   noted   last  month   in   this  costs  that  finally  reach  the  consumers  will 

department  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  arc  come  on  such  articles  as  pianos,  automobiles, 

now  being  followed,  as  was  expected,  by  in-  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  rather  than  on 

creases  of  passenger  and  freight  rates.    The  the  staple  necessities  of  life. 
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Europe       ^^^  coursc  of  prices  for  Ameri-  securities,    especially    in    those    young    and 

Buys  Our     can  securities  has  been  downward  struggling  railway  ventures  in  new  sections 

uiay   on  a  gjj^^^    j^^^^    autumn.      With    nu-  of  our  country  whose   difficulties  we  our- 

merous  brief  rallies  and,   again,  periods  of  selves  could  see  too  clearly.     By  purchasing 

quiescence,  the  history  of  the  six  months  on  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  such  railways  at  low 

the  Stock  Exchange  shows  clearly  that  we  figures   and    locking   them    up,    the   thrifty 

are  in  a  "  bear  market,"  following  the  two  Hollander  and  Frenchman  and  German  have 

years'  rise  of  prices  from  the  panic  levels  in  made  very  handsome  profits, 
the  autumn  of  1907.     In  April,  at  the  time 

when  large  exports  of  gold  from  this  coun-  ^awaa  Com  Literally  at  the  other  end  of  the 
try  were  daily  occurrences,  the  stock  market  and  earth  from  the  business  of  farm- 
looked  weaker  than  at  any  time  within  ^y^  "  ''  j^g  j^  our  Middle  West  is  the 
eighteen  months.  It  was  at  this  time  that  business  of  growing  rubber  trees  in  the  Far 
announcement  was  made  of  arrangements  East.  Yet  the  Kansas  corn  fields  are  linked  to 
for  the  marketing  in  Europe  of  very  large  the  rubber  plantations  of  Ceylon  and  Java  and 
blocks  of  American  railway  bonds,  a  proceed-  Sumatra  by  one  of  those  commercial  chains 
ing  which  has  distinctly  heartened  the  Amer-  of  modern  human  association  that  disdain 
ican  investor.  Our  railways  need,  nowa-  continents  and  oceans  intervening.  It  seems 
days,  such  huge  sums  of  money  to  handle  that  nearly  half  of  the  automobiles  sold  in 
properly  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  country,  America  are  bought  by  farmers,  mostly  Mid- 
and  for  terminal  facilities  which  are  con-  die  Western  farmers.  In  making  enough 
stantly  becoming  more  costly,  that  American  tires  to  fit  out  these  automobiles  a  demand 
investors  are  not  always  in  the  mood  to  has  been  created  for  rubber  that  has  put  the 
supply  the  requisite  funds,  and  each  failure  price  of  the  crude  article  up  to  $3  a  pound, 
to  sell  an  issue  of  bonds  makes,  by  unsettling  Only  two  years  ago  it  could  be  bought  for 
confidence,  more  difficult  the  next  attempt.  65  cents.  Of  course,  even  the  automobilc- 
Thus  the  news  that  French  and  German  justifying  prosperity  of  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  had  the  faith  in  our  railway  securi-  broker  or  the  Ohio  manufacturer  is,  in  the 
ties  to  sell  them  to  their  clients  gave  fresh  final  analysis,  dependent  upon  bounteous 
hope  and  stimulus.  farm  products.     So  the  size  of  our  coming 

crop  will  determine  in  a  large  degree  the 
^^  One  of  the  largest  issues  to  be  activity  in  launching  plantations  of  young 
Forefgnera  placed  abroad  is  that  of  the  rubber  trees  across  the  globe,  which  so  far 
ao9  rofi  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway;  a  this  year  has  been  unprecedented.  In  financ- 
large  part  of  its  new  $40,cxx),ooo  of  col-  ing  these  new  rubber  companies,  the  English 
.lateral  trust  notes,  running  three  years,  will  public,  centering  around  the  rubber  market 
probably  be  taken  up  by  foreign  investors,  of  Mincing  Lane,  London,  has  worked  itself 
French  bankers  are  arranging  to  help  dis-  into  a  speculative  craze.  Some  further  ac- 
pose  of  the  new  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  count  of  this  veritable  mania  is  given  on  page 
St.  Paul  debenture  bonds,  of  which  $50,-  757.  During  the  first  four  months  of  this 
000,000  have  been  authorized,  and  the  year  no  less  than  506  new  rubber  companies 
German  market  is  to  absorb  probably  $10,-  were  floated  from  London.  The  face  value 
000,000  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  their  shares  ran  to  about  $30,000,000,  but 
bonds.  In  Paris  the  "  Big  Four  "  Rail-  calculating  the  enormous  premiums  asked  and 
road  is  selling  $10,000,000  of  debenture  obtained, — some  two-shiUing  shares  are  now 
bonds,  and  the  general  development  4  per  selling  as  high  as  eighty  shillings — it  appears 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Southern  Railway  have  that  the  English  public,  including  large  in- 
been  introduced  on  the  Berlin  Bourse.  The  vestors  and  small,  have  put  into  this  arti- 
financial  logic  of  this  proceeding  is,  of  course,  ficial  rubber  planting  a  sum  equal  to  perhaps 
that  the  money  coming  from  foreigners  who  half  a  billion  dollars, 
purchase  these  securities  will  compensate  for 

our  relatively  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  ^^^        The     cold     storm     that     raged 

the  past  year.     On  the  news  of  these  trans-  <tnd  Crop     through    the    Middle  West  and 

actions  the  rate  of  exchange  promptly  fell  ""^**       the  Southwest  in  the  last  week 

to  a  point  where  it  was  unprofitable  to  export  of  April  brought  the  most  alarming  rumors 

gold  from  America.    The  French,  the  Ger-  of  crop-killing.      Many  of  the  newspapers 

mans,  and  the  Dutch  have  for  a  generation  published     "  scarehead  "     accounts    of    the 

shown  great  faith  in  the  American  railway  farmers'  losses,  announcing  that  the  cotton 
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crop  was  devastated,  the  winter  wheat  crop 
all  but  ruined,  and  the  fruit  crop  utterly 
gone.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  occur- 
rence of  these  sensational  rumors  in  the 
most  reputable  public  prints  and  the  basis 
of  fact  as  viewed  a  month  after,  because  they 
are  typical  events  of  the  sort.  In  a  year 
when  the  course  of  finance  and  industry  is 
critically  dependent  on  the  farmers'  con- 
tinued prosperity,  any  untoward  behavior 
of  the  elements,  assisted,  as  it  generally  is, 
by  the  deliberate  cxaEgeratlons  of  specu- 
lators, is  sure  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  give  the  news  to  the 
public.  The  facts,  then,  as  against  rumors 
of  devastation  and  ruin,  arc  pretty  well  indi- 
cated on  the  Government's  crop  report  of 
May  I.  This  shows  a  condition  of  winter 
wheat  actually  better  than  the  condition  re- 
ported as  of  April  i,  82.1,  as  compared  with 
80.8  on  the  former  date.  May  i,  1909. 
showed  a  condition  of  83.5  for  winter 
wheat,  and  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years 
is  86.7.  To  be  sure  there  is,  this  year,  a 
very  large  item  of  abandoned  wheat  fields, — 
over  4,000,000  acres, — -but  the  area  sown  in 
the  first  instance  was  so  unusually  ample 
that  even  after  this  deduction  there  remains 
an  acreage  of  growing  wheat,  this  May, 
more  than  700,000  acres  larger  than  last. 

stoti  ia  ^^^  greatest  loss  in  acreage  came 
tut  lam  B/  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Mis- 
Aamfi  5om.;_  where  the  wheat  was 
winter  killed.  This  land  the  .  fanners 
have  retilled  and  sown  with  corn  and 
oats.  The  net  result  is  a  prospect  for 
a  slightly  larger  production  of  wheat  this 
year  than  last.  With  cotton,  too,  the 
prospects  are  for  a  fair  crop,  and  the  con- 
dition of  rye  is  exceptionally  excellent. 
The  fruit  of  the  Middle  West  and  South- 
west has  been  very  hard  hit  by  the  frosts; 
there  were  6  or  8  inches  of  snow  in  the 
middle  States  on  April  24.  But  the  great 
new  fruit-growing  areas  of  the  far  North- 
west promise  a  bumper  crop.  In  truth,  the 
agricultural  development  over  this  broad  and 
varied  country  has  brought  about  such  a 
wide  distribution  of  elemental  risks, — -anal- 
ogous to  that  distribution  of  investment 
risks  that  our  financial  editor  is  constantly 
advising, — that  it  seems  pretty  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  situation  where  Oregon  apples  and 
Missouri  orchards,  California,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri  wheat,  Iowa  corn  and  Missis- 
sippi cotton,  should  all,  or  even  most  of 
them,  meet  disaster  En  any  one  season. 


^j  On  June  4  President  Taft  and  a 
fatur  atmut  large  gathering  of  public  men 
"""'"  will  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
Custer  statue  at  Monroe,  Mich.  Monroe 
is  a  little  town  settled  by  the  French  a  hun- 
dred years  ago, — the  oldest  town  in  the 
State,  in  fact.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Mrs, 
Custer  and  General  Custer's  home  by  adop- 
tion. Three  years  ago  the  State  of  Michigan 
appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  this  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Custer,  and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
work  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  select- 
ing Mr.  E.  C,  Potter,  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
as  the  sculptor.  The  statue,  a  small  picture 
of  which  appears  on  this  page,  is  a  noble  and 
inspiring  figure, — a  splendid  addition  to  the 
small  number  of  really  worthy  public  works 
of  art  that  have  come  from  American  sculp- 
tors. Mr.  Potter  as  a  modeler  of  horses  has 
a  certain  homely  reality  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  for  the  animal,  together  with  a 
large  human  feeling  for  any  work  in  hand. 
that  gives  his  figures  a  classic  strength  and 
endurance.  His  imagination,  too,  is  of  the 
order  that  thoroughly  fits  him  to  suggest  the 
brilliant  spirit  of  the  Indian  fighter,  without 
a  suspicion  of  the  mock  heroic.  To  have 
such  a  work  of  art  come  from  the  brain  and 
hand  of  an  American  to  stand  before  the 
eyes  of  Americans  is  truly  a  more  note- 
worthy matter  than  many  matters  that  cur- 
rently claim  more  of  our  attention. 
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gf^^  Paulhati  again  distinguished  him- 
Atnti  self  later  in  the  month  by  s 
■Minn  f  gross^Quntiy  flight  from  Che- 
villy,  near  Orleans,  in  France,  to  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  a  distance  of  130  miles.  Farman  had 
already  traveled  50  miles  in  the  same  ma- 
chine, the  total  distance  of  230  miles  thus 
covered  in  these  two  relays  by  Farman  and 
Paulhan  having  been  accomplished  in  five 
hours.  Sommer,  the  French  aviator,  recently 
performed  the  wonderful  teat  of  carrying 
three  passengers  besides  himself  in  an  aero- 
plane flight  of  five  miles.  Another  daring 
performance  in  the  latter  part  of  April  was 
that  of  Emilc  Dubonnet,  who  maneuvered 
a  distance  of  about  17  miles  over  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  of  Paris.  On  May  15 
Daniel  Kinet,  a  Belgian  aviator,  broke  the 
record  for  a  flight  with  a  passenger,  remain- 
ing in  the  air  for  two  hours  and  fifty-one 
minutes.  The  last  previous  record  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  Orvilie  Wright  at  Berlin, 
his  time  being  one  hour  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes. A  successful  ten-day  aviation  meet 
took  place  at  Nice,  beginning  April  15,  and 
^^_^^  was  attended   by  many  notable  flyers  and 

several  royal  personages,  including  the  kings 
ft,  (ta  _  With  the  coming  of  milder  o*  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Chie  of  the  chief 
l'«»J!'i0  weather  the  "  man-birds,"  like  events  of  this  occasion  was  a  50-milc  flight 
"<"■"""•■•  their  feathered  prototypes,  have  over  the  sea  by  Rolls,  an  Englishman.  It 
become  more  active,  and  during  the  last  has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  the 
month  or  two  have  achieved  many  notable  honor  of  entertaining  the  international  avia- 
flights.  The  most  remarkable  recent  feat  tion  meet  to  be  held  in  this  country  in  Octo- 
was  Paulhan's  prize-winning  trip  from  Lon-  l^"",  for  which  half  a  dozen  places  have  been 
don  to  Manchester,  in  a  Farman  biplane,  on  competing,  will  go  to  Long  Island.  The 
April  27-28.  For  this  achievement  the  Lon-  exact  spot  has  not  as  yet  been  fixed,  but  it 
don  Daily  Mail  had  for  three  years  been  will  probably  be  between  Belmont  Park  and 
offering  a  reward  of  $50,000.  The  distance  Hempstead  Plains.  Boston,  also,  is  planning 
between  the  two  cities  is  185  miles  and  the  »  ten-day  meet  to  be  held  m  September,  at 
conditions  of  the  prize  allowed  two  stops,  which  the  Wright  brothers,  Curtiss,  and  a 
the  flight  to  be  made  in  twenty-four  hours,  number  of  foreigners  are  expected  to  pcr- 
Paulhan  accomplished  it  in  twelve  hours,  ^t"™-  ^i^-  Curtiss,  by  the  way.  m  a  flight 
descending  only  once.  His  actual  flying  time  o"  May  19,  alighted  on  the  surface  of  Lake 
was  four  hours  and  eleven  minutes,  the  last  Keuka,  in  New  York,  and  demonstrated  the 
twenty-four  miles  of  the  trip  being  made  in  ability  of  his  aeroplane  to  remam  upnght  in 
twenty-four  minutes.  Grahame  White,  ™^  water. 
Paulhan's  English  competitor,  came  within 

sixty  miles  of  Manchester  when  he  sue-  ointttt  While  the  heavier-than-air  ma- 
cumbcd,  under  the  great  strain  of  endeavor-  „,JV  chines  have  been  scoring  these 
ing  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  his  ma-  '   "     successes,   the   dirigibles,   unfor- 

chine  in  the  face  of  a  gusty  wind.  Paulhan,  tunately,  have  suffered  a  series  of  setbacks, 
too,  battled  with  the  wind  all  the  way,  but  The  German  balloon  Pommrrn,  on  April 
his  greater  skill  and  experience  brought  him  3.  fell  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  three  of  its  four 
through  victorious.  Both  men  flew  a  con-  occupants  being  drowned.  On  the  l8th  of 
siderable  distance  at  night,  which  made  the  the  same  month  the  Dflilxsch,  with  four 
trip  an  extra-hazardous  one,  especially  when  men  on  board,  burst  in  a  thunder  storm  at  a 
making  starts  and  descents  in  the  darkness,  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  all  the  occu- 
as  they  did.  pants  being  killed  by  the  fall.     A  fleet  of 
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German  dirigibles  comprising  the  Zeppelin  weitm  "^^  ^^^  accompaniment  of  music 
//.,  the  Gross  II.,  and  the  Parseval  I,  flew  tit  and  with  an  escort  of  police  and 
from  Cologne  to  Homburg  on  April  22,  "'  "  old  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
where  they  were  reviewed  by  Emperor  admiring  crowd  of  citizens,  eager  to  get  a 
William.  Strong  winds  arising,  the  (Jross  look  at  him  and  to  walk  a  few  blocks  by  his 
//.,  which  is  a  non-rigid  type,  was  deflated  side,  Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  veteran 
and  shipped  back  to  Cologne  by  rail.  The  pedestrian,  tramped  down  Broadway,  New 
Parsevat  made  the  return  (tight  in  safety,  but  York,  on  May  2,  to  the  City  Hall,  thus  fin- 
the  Zeppelin  II.,  having  been  compelled  to  ishing  his  long  walk  from  Santa  Monica, 
descend  at  Limburg,  was  forced  from  its  Cal.  Erect  and  alert,  a  healthy  tan  on  his 
moorings  at  that  place  by  the  heavy  winds,  face,  and  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
which  finally  drove  it  to  the  ground  at  Weil-  flesh,  Weston  stepped  along  as  jauntily  as 
burg  and  demolished  it.  This  was  the  though  he  had  not  just  laid  scventy'One  years 
Zeppelin  that  made  the  famous  trip  from  and  3500  miles  behind  him.  He  had  corn- 
Lake  Constance  to  Bitterfield  and  return  in  pleied  the  trip  from  coast  to  coast  tn  exactly 
the  spring  of  1909,  remaining  in  the  air  con-  seventy-eight  days,  and  was  well  pleased  with 
tinuously  for  thirty-eight  hours.  This  re-  his  achievement.  Every  where  on  .his  journey 
minds  us  of  the  Zeppelin  that  met  an  un-  Weston  had  been  kindly  treated  and,  though 
timely  CTid  in  August,  igo8,  after  making  a  he  experienced  several  mishaps,  nothing  seri- 
record  trip  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  ously  delayed  him.  This  seasoned  pedestrian 
catastrophe  that  overtook  the  Republique,  has  reeled  off  many  thousands  of  miles  since 
which,  on  September  25,  1909,  dropped  from  his  first  long  walk  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
a  height  of  about  boo  feet  to  the  earth,  kill-  ton  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  President 
ing  its  four  passengers,  is  still  fresh  in  the  Lincoln,  and  the  exercise  has  benefited  him 
memory.  These  disasters  to  dirigibles  also  greatly.  As  a  boy  Weston  was  not  strong, 
recall  the  fate,  some  years  ago,  of  La  Patrie,  so  he  turned  to  walking  to  improve  his 
one  of  the  first  of  the  French  military  bal-  health.  He  was  so  successful  in  this  that 
loons,  which  was  blown  away  by  a  hurri-  he  resolved  to  preach  to  his  fellow  men  and 
cane,  carried  across  the  English  Channel  and  women  of  all  ages,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
over  Ireland,  and  was  lost  in  the  ocean  ample,  the  gospel  of  "  using  one's  legs  in 
beyond.  walking." 
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A  highly  important  step  in  the  ceeds  Our  total  sales  to  China  and  Japsin. 


Our  Differences  betterment  of   the   relations   be-    Further  evidence  of  the  closeness  of  the  rela- 


Settling  All 
ur  Difference 

with   atiada    ^^^^j^    ^j^g    United    States    and  tions  between  the  two  peoples  is  found  in  a 

the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  are  at  the  most  interesting  report  recently  issued  by  the 

present  time,  thanks  to  the  recent  agreement  United    States    Consul    at    Charlottetown, 

over  tariff  matters,  more  cordial  than  ever  Prince    Edward    Island.      This  official    has 

before,  will  be  taken  during  the  first  days  of  made  a  careful  investigation,  and  reports  that 

this  month,  when  the  learned  legal  counsel  in   the  fiscal  year   1909  the  Dominion   im- 

for  the   United   States,  Great  Britain,   and  ported    books,    periodicals,    pamphlets,    and 

Canada  will  argue  before  the  august  inter-  other  printed  matter  to  the  value  of  three 

national  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.    Of  this  total, 

the  American,  British,  and  Canadian  conten-  **  literature  "  to  the  value  of  two  and  a  halt 

tions  in  the  long-drawn-out  fishery  dispute  be-  millions  came  from  the  United  States.    Since 

tween  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland  a   large   proportion   of   this   printed   matter 

Governments.     We  comment  on  this  else-  consists  of  advertising,  or  periodical  literature 

where,  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  An-  accompanied  by  advertisements,  the  Consul 

glo-American    relations.      Late    last    month  concludes  that  "  American  literature  is  the 

ratifications    between     the    American     and  most  potent  promoter  of  American  trade  in 

Canadian    authorities    were    exchanged    of  Canada." 
the  treaty  of  January,    1909,   between    the 

United  States  and  Great  Britain,  known  as  oenerai  ^"  ^^^  sixteenth  of  the  present 
the  International  Waterways  Treaty.  This  flection  in  month  a  national  election  to 
agreement,  which  confirms  to  both  countries  *"*^  choose  a  President  to  succeed 
"uninterrupted  rights  of  free. navigation  in  General  Porfirio  Diaz  will  be  held  through- 
all  boundary  waters  on  each  side  of  the  line,"  out  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  There  is,  of 
fixes  the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  di-  course,  no  doubt  that  General  Diaz  will  be 
verted  from  the  Niagara  River  for  power  re-elected  to  succeed  himself,  and  it  is  almost 
purposes  and  invests  the  International  Joint  as  certain  that  Senor  Ramon  Corral,  General 
Commission  with  power  not  only  to  decide  Diaz's  choice,  will  be  elected  Vice-President, 
all  questions  concerning  the  use  of  boundary  The  present  summer  will  be  an  eventful  one 
waters  but  with  jurisdiction  "  to  investigate  for  Mexico.  The  festivities  attendant  upon 
and  report  at  the  request  of  either  country  on  the  celebration  of  her  centenary  of  independ- 
any  question  arising  between  the  United  ence  will  begin  soon  after  the  election,  and 
States  and  Canada  along  their  common  f ron-  culminate  in  the  two  days  September  1 5  and 
tier."  A  complete  understanding  of  the  fish-  16,  the  first  being  the  eightieth  iirthday  of 
eries  matter  will  find  practically  no  questions  General  Diaz  and  the  second  the  anniversary 
of. importance  at  issue  between  the  two  cen^'  of  the  signing  of  Mexican  independence.  An- 
tral governments.  other  important  Latin-American  election  was 

that  which  took  place  in  Venezuela  on  April 
Our  Trade  ^^^  expected  prohibition  of  the  27,  when  Dr.  Juan  Vincente  Gomez  was 
with  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  "elected  by  Congress  Constitutional  President 
^'"  *"  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  the  of  the  country  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Dr. 
United  States  was  published  late  in  April,  the  Gomez,  it  will  be  remembered,  succeeded  to 
regulation  going  into  effect  on  the  first  of  the  Presidency  provisionally  last  year  upon 
last  month.  This  regulation  has  already  af-  the  flight  of  the  once  famous  general  and 
fected  unfavorably  the  business  of  manufac-  former  'President,  Cipriano  Castro,  from 
turing  news  print  paper  in  the  United  States.  Venezuela. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  the  new  reci- 
procity treaty,  negotiations  for  which  will  ^he  earth-  More  than  two  thousand  lives 
soon  be  begun  between  the  two  countries,  this  auake  in  and  an  appalling  amount  of  prop- 
question  of  wood-pulp  exports  will  be  settled  "  ^  erty  were  lost  in  a  series  of  de- 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  It  is  inter-  structive  earthquake  shocks  occurring  in  the 
csting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  official  latter  part  of  last  month  in  different  parts 
figures  of  our  trade  with  the  world  for  the  of  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica.  A  number  of 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  cities  suffered,  although  the  town  of  Car- 
our  business  with  Canada  shows  an  increase  tago  bore  the  brunt  of  the  catastrophe, 
of  more  than  $40,cxx),ooo  over  that  of  the  The  International  Central  American  Temple 
year  1909,  an  increase  which  in  itself  far  ex-  of  Justice  and  Peace  in  Cartago  city,  erected 
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through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car-  United  States  in  this  work  of  peace  should 
negle  and  almost  completed,  was  utterly  de-  constitute  an  irresistible  moral  force.  There 
stroked.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  re-  arc  many  excellent  reasons  why  Peru  and 
ceipt  of  this  news,  however,  Mr.  Barrett,  Ecuador  should  heed  the  voices  of  their 
Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  South  American  neighbors.  Argentina  is,  in 
American  Republics,  informed  the  Costa  a  few  weeks,  to  entertain  representatives  not 
Rican  Minister  in  Washington  that  Mr.  only  of  all  the  Latin-Amertcan  nations  but  ' 
Carnegie  had  promised  to  rebuild  the  Peace  of  peoples  all  over  the  world  in  the  eclebra- 
Palace.  Costa  Rica  has  been  tlie  most  peace-  tion  of  the  centenary  of  South  American  in- 
ful  and  prosperous  of  the  Central  American  dependence.  Brazil  has  just  settled  the  last 
countries,  and  in  her  affliction  she  certainly  of  her  boundary  disputes,  a  long  standing  one 
has  the  respectful  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  the  with  Peru  herself,  and  this  amicably  without 
world.  The  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  continues,  any  outside  pressure.  It  is  quite  unthinkable, 
battles  occurring  at  spasmodic  intervals,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Knox,  "  that  Ecua- 
Late  last  month  threatened  attacks  upon  dor  and  Peru  should  go  to  war  over  a  boun- 
American  citizens  at  Bluefields  rendered  nee-  dary  dispute  which  both,  by  solemn  agree- 
essary  the  landing  of  several  hundred  Ameri-  mcnt,  submitted  to  arbitration." 
can  bluejackets  from  the  United  States  ^n- 

boats  Dut/uque  and  Paducah.  "TMPnct   W"^"  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of 

Mci-rr  0/     Walcs,  succccded  to  the  throne 
i^tus  Oil-    Vague  rumors  of  revolt  and  war,        ^""""        of  England  in  1901  he  found  his 
Bute  mfih      followed    by    definite    reports  of    empire    almost    completely    isolated    in    the 
cuaaor      efforts   at   preserving   the  peace,    political    groupings    of    the    world    powers, 
characterized  the  news  from  more  than  one    The  Boer  War,  which  had  only  just  been 
part   of    Latin   America   last    month.     The 
boundary     dispute    between     Ecuador     and 
Peru,  the  history  of  which  has  been  already 
set  forth  in  these  pages,  became  very  serious 
during  the  last  weeks  of  May,  and  the  move- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  troops  of  both  na- 
tions toward  the  frontier  threatened  an  early 
outbreak  of  open  hostilities.     A  report  from 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  dated  May  18.  an- 
nounced definitely  that  it  had  been  decided 
by  the  Peruvian  Cabinet  to  accept  the  offer 
of  joint  mediation  by  the  United  States,  Bra- 
zil, and  Argentina  on  all  questions  at  issue 
between    Peru,     Ecuador,    and    Chile.      It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  Ecuador  also 
will  accept  this  proposal  and  that  the  threat- 

■  .  r,,    r  .    1         TU  ■  THE  PICTURESQUE.  BEAUTlFULn'nt"*"""  ■-'■'■i.B- 

.ened  rupture  will  be  averted,      I  he  associa-  ^^^y^  at  cahta*^    df.st 

.  tion    of    Brazil    and    Argentina    with    the  ea 
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cordial  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
Later  Edward  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  friendly  understanding  between 
Britain  and  the  Kluscovite  Empire  regard- 
ing important  questions  in  Asia. 
iBcna$i«a  ^"  ^'*  acccssion  to  the  throne, 
Britiin  the  German  Empire  undoubtedly 
"'"""  dictated  the  politics  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Germany  is  still  the  most  powerful 
individual  member  of  the  concert  of  Europe. 
but  by  means  of  her  series  of  "  understand- 
ings "  with  Russia  and  France,  and  her  tra- 
ditional friendships  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
England  has  emerged  from  her  isolation,  and 
a  more  nearly  perfect  balance  of  power  now 
replaces  the  preponderance  of  Teutonic 
power  of  a  decade  ago.  In  the  achievement 
of  this  "  balance  "  the  late  King  Edward's 
influence  was  a  powerful  factor.  During 
the  closing  months  of  his  life,  after  repeated 
personal  efforts,  he,  it  is  generally  believed  in 
England,  had  succeeded  in  restoring  a  large 
measure  of  harmony  between  Germany  and 
his  own  country.  The  presence  of  nine 
kings  of  European  countries  and  more  than 
twenty  representatives  from  other  nations 
added  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  the  im- 
posing ceremonies  attending  the  burial  serv- 
ices. After  lying  in  state  for  several  days  in 
concluded,  had  brought  upon  Britain  the  Westminster  Hall,  the  body  was  borne  to 
enmity,  if'  not  the  bitter  hatred,  of  almost  Windsor  Castle  for  burial  in  St,  George's 
every  other  European  nation.  Germany  was  Chapel,  where  it  was  interred  with  royal 
intensely  anti-British,  Russia  scarcely  less  honors  on  May  20.  The  ceremonies  attend- 
so,  and  the  bitterness  in  France,  increased  by  ing  the  funeral  arc  reported  to  have  been 
the  historic  enmity  between  the  two  coun-  the  most  impressive  in  all  British  history, 
tries,  the  outcome  of  the  Fashoda  incident 

and  the  attitude  of  the  British  press  in  the       Acctiaiw      ''*  ^  fiction  of  British  govem- 
■' affaire  Dreyfus,"  who  was  as  yet  unjusti-  of         mental  procedure  that  the  King  of 

fied,  had  strained  the  relations  between  the  ""''  England  never  dies.  The  occu- 
French  and  English  peoples  almost  to  th>?  pant  of  the  throne  changes,  but,  automatically, 
breaking  point.  Thanks  chiefly  to  Edward'r  upon  the  death  of  one  sovereign,  the  heir  ap- 
unfailing  tact  and  diplomacy,  aided  by  his  parent  succeeds  to  the  kingly  office.  At  the 
personal  popularity  with  the  French  people,  moment  of  King  Edward's  death,  therefore, 
the  age-long  hostility  between  England  and  a  tittle  before  midnight  on  May  6,  George 
France  has  now  been  converted  into  an  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Corn- 
understanding,  an  "  entente  cordiale,"  which  wall  and  York,  became  King  of  Great 
the  French  press  has  recently  been  asserting,  Britain  and  Ireland,  Emperor  of  India  and 
amounts  to  little  less  than  an  open  alliance,  the  British  possessions  beyond  the  seas,  taking 
October,  1904,  one  of  the  cap-  the  oath  as  George  V.  Early  on  the  mom- 
fleet  on  its  way  ing  of  May  9,  the  public  proclamation  of  the 
head  and  fired  accession  of  the  new  King  was  made,  with 
the  ancient  and  customary  ceremonies,  in  all 
their  picturesque  details,  first  in  the  old  city 
of  London,  then  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
Charing  Cross,  Temple  Bar 


From  PkucJi   (Londoni 


When, 

tains  of  the  Russian  Balti 

to  Japanese  waters  lost  h 

on    British    fishing  boats,   and    all    Engh 

was  wrought  up  to  a  war  feve 

large  measure  due  to  the  good 

and  patience  of  the  British  King  that  the   afterward; 


incident    passed    off 


-■ithout 


ring    the   and  the  Royal  Exchange.    Similar  proclama- 
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lions  were  made  in  other  cities  throughout  j.^^  Very  quietly  and  with  no  sensa- 
thc  United  Kingdom,  and,  although  with  Eitetimin  tional  developments  the  general 
less  ceremony,  throughout  the  Colonies.  Parliamentary  elections  in  France 
were  held  on  April  34,  and  the  supplementary 
j^  A  situation  of  grave  political  balloting  one  week  later.  All  the  members  of 
Political  moment,  though  not  a  crisis,  as  the  cabinet  were  re-elected.  The  general,  rc- 
"°""  we  have  already  pointed  out,  con-  suit  was  an  increased  government  strength 
fronts  Great  Britain  with  the  opening  of  the  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  Socialist  repre- 
new  reign,  a  situation  in  which  the  per-  sentation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
sonality  of  the  late  King  Edward  was  an  outcome  of  the  election  would  seem  to  be  that 
important  factor.  The  progress  of  the  the  French^>eople  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
struggle  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par-  Republic,  and  with  the  politicians  who  have 
liament  during  the  past  year  has  been  re-  organized  the  present  working  majority  or 
corded  from  month  to  month  in  these  pages.  "  bloc  "  in  Parliament,  which  is  another  way 
The  Parliamentary  situation  in  the  middle  of  of  saying  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with 
last  month  was  briefly  this:  The  Lloyd-  Premier  Briand  and  his  ministers.  The  slight 
George  budget,  after  some  slight,  merely  vcr-  change  in. grouping  among  the  deputies  iscon- 
hal  changes,  has  been  repassed  by  the  Com-  sidcred  an  indorsement  of  the  popular  de- 
mons, accepted  by  the  Lords,  and  received  the  mand  for  a  reform  of  the  election  system, 
royal  assent.  The  Parliamentary  vacation,  for  changing  the  basis  of  voting  from  small 
originally  set  to  end  on  May  26,  was,  owing  districts  to  departments, 
to  the  death  of  the  King,  prolonued  until  the 

eighth  day  of  the  present  month.     During  loiine*/-?  (*•  ^'^g'nning  with  the  first  day  of 

the  last  days  of  Edward's  reign  a  new  gen-  Seats  A/ncaii  the     present     month     the     new 

eral  election  had  been  predicted  before  mid-  ""        United    States   of    South    Africa 

summer.     British  politicians,  however,  now  becomes  an  accomplished  fact.     On  May  31 

admit  that  an  appeal  to  the  country  is  not  the  South  African  Union,  by  which  the  four 

likely    to    take    place    before    the   beginning  British  colonies  will  be  merged  into  a  single 

of   the  year,    although    unexpected   political  central  government,  was  proclaimed.    A  few 

possibilities  may  hurry  the  country  into  an-  days  ago  the  first  Governor-General  of  the 

other  general  election  on  the  question  of  the  new    nation,    Mr.    Herbert     (tiow    Lord) 

veto  power  of  the  Lords,  before  King  George  Gladstone,  arrived  at  Cape  Town,  and  it  is 

is  accustomed  to  his  new  responsibilities.  expected  that  within  the  ensuing  month  he 
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will  undertake  the  duties  of  government, 
pending  the  elections  to  a  union  Parliament. 
The  question  of  Briton,  Boer,  'and  Zulu, 
and  their  respective  rights  and  disqualifica- 
tions, is  the  main  one  agitating  the  South 
African  people,  and  it  will  require  all  of 
Lord  Gladstone's  delicacy  and  diplomacy  to 
handle  it.  His  first  task  was  to  select  a 
leader  to  be  the  executive  of  the  new  nation, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  government 
until  the  elections  are  held.  Mr.  J.  X.  Mer- 
riman,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony, 
who  advocates  the  perpetuation  of  existing 
parties;  General  Botha,  the  former  Boer 
leader,  and  Dr.  Jameson,  who  made  the  fa- 
mous raid  Into  the  Transvaal  before  the  war, 
the  two  latter  representing  the  new  parties, 
were  the  possible  leaders.  General  Botha 
was  finally  selected. 

Somi  The  past  few  weeks  have  seen  the 
'fa'irt'arS  formal  opening,  in  a  very  quiet 
CtMntionw    manner,  of  a  half-dozen  or  more 

world's  fairs  and  commemorative  exhibitions. 

On  April  23  the  new  King  of  the  Belgians 


ofHcially  opened  the  gates  of  the  Brussels  Uni- 
versal International  Exhibition.  This  is  the 
fifth  exposition  that  has  been  held  in  the  little 
kingdom  during  the  past  quarter-century,  and 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the 
Belgians  to  conceive  and  carry  out  success- 
fully enterprises  of  this  kind.  A  feature  of 
the  exposition  is  the  rather  close  grouping  of 
the  buildings  with  a  view  to  saving  time  and 
trouble  to  the  sightseer.  At  Shepherd's  Bush, 
a  suburb  of  London,  there  was  held  two  ycai^ 
ago  a  "  Franco-British  Exposition,"  which 
proved  very  interesting  and  popular.  With 
great  ingenuity  these  same  grounds  and 
buildings  have  been  transformed  into  a  Jap- 
anese-British Exposition.  Workmen  and 
artists  from  the  Mikado's  empire  have  far 
outstripped  their  British  rivals  and  have  made 
the  fair  truly  Japanese,  giving  an  intimation 
of  what  the  world  may  expect  to  see  in  Tokio 
in  1917.  China  has'also  caught  this  exposi- 
tion fever,  and  in  the  old  city  of  Nanking 
her  first  world's  fair  has  been  staged,  as  is  set 
forth  in  our  article  on  page  691.  In  Venice, 
also,  there  is  being  held  another  of  those  in- 
ternational art  exhibitions  for  which  that 
city  is  noted,  many  works  by  American  artists 
being  represented.  Before  this  issue  of  the 
Review  reaches  its  readers  there  will  have 
been  opened  to  the  public  the  greater  portion 
of  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  exhibitions 
which  have  been  arranged  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  Argentine  in- 
dependence. 

r*»  caatt  ^*  '^  doubtful  whether  in  many 
ann  What  »e  years  there  has  been  as  much 
larnt  ^^-^^^^  gp^  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, with  less  foundation  in  exact  truth, 
as  the  reports  and  the  peculation  which  have 
appeared  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  entire 
world  during  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Halley's  comet  and  its  appearance 
and  behavior  on  its  present  visit  to  our  skies. 
It  may  be  said,  even  if  it  sounds  somewhat 
paradoxical,  that  most  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  these  erratic,  as- 
tronomical'bodies  known  as  comets,  are  nega- 
tive. In  past  ages,  mankind  has  known  or 
surmised  a  great  deal  about  comets  that  was 
not  so.  There  has  always  been  speculation 
as  to  the  direct  results  that  would  happen  if 
a  comet  should  strike  our  earth,  or  fall  into 
the  sun,  or,  as  has  been  particularly  feared 
just  now,  if  our  globe  should  pass  through 
the  tail  of  Halley's  comet  in  particular. 
What  we  know  about  this  particular  comet 
may  be  very  briefly  put.    It  has  a  periodicity 
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WATCHING    HALLEVS    COMET 
(A.  comet  party  of  Nev  Vorkers  on  Ibc  roof  of  tl 
obserilng   Ilie   cornel    on 

or  time  of  passage  around  its  orbit  of  seventy-  comet's  tail,  instead  of,  as  some  a 
five  or  seventy-six  years.  There  are  histor-  believe,  merely  a  reflected  light  in  its  wake, 
ical  records  of  its  having  been  seen  at  such  the  fact  remains  that  there  was  no  visible 
regular  intervals  back  to  a  century  or  more  evidence  of  our  passage  through  the  so<alIed  ' 
before  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  era.  tail  on  the  date  set  by  the  astronomers.  By 
In  our  issue  for  April  Professor  Mitchell  de-  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Review  reaches  its 
scribes  comets,  particularly  the  one  named  readers,  it  is  confidently  predicted,  the  comet 
after  Halley,  at  length.  This  comet  has  a  will  have  been  for  a  week  a  brilliant  spec- 
head  or  nucleus  which  is  generally  computed  tacle  in  the  evening  sky.  Undoubtedly  when 
by  astronomers  as  slightly  larger  than  the  the  observations  of  the  astronomers  all  over 
bulk  of  our  own  earth.  It  has, — or  had, —  the  world,  made  through  the  finest  of  mod- 
what  is  known  as  a  tail,  which,  during  the  ern  instruments,  are  digested  and  published 
period  of  observation,  when  first,  as  a  telo-  we  will  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
scopic  object  it  was  discovered  last  Septem-  comet  than  we  now  know.  Probably  as  has 
ber,  until  the  eighteenth  of  last  month,  when,  already  been  intimated  we  will  have  to  un- 
in  accordance  with  the  calculations  of  the  learn  a  good  deal  that  we  now  think  wc 
astronomers,  the  head  made  its  transit  over  know.  Owing  to  exaggerated  reports  and 
the  sun's  disk,  varied  in  length  from  20  to  the  age-long  superstition  of  ignorant  people 
50  millions  of  miles.  Eminent  astronomical  there  was  much  apprehension  as  to  what 
authorities  all  over  the  world  believed  that  would  happen  to  the  earth  at  its  closest 
on  the  evening  of  May  18  the  earth,  travel-  proximity  to  the  comet.  Many  negroes  of 
ing  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  approxi-  our  own  Southern  States,  particularly,  are 
mately  20  miles  a  second,  would  pass  reported  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  bor- 
through  this  tail,  which,  if  it  kept  pace  with  dering  on  frenzy  of  fear.  TTie  results  of  this 
the  speed  of  the  head,  would  be  going  in  the  appearance  of  the  comet  will  probably  be 
other  direction  at  twice  that  rate.  But  very  good.  Certainly  superstition  has  re- 
whether  the  calculations  were  at  fault,  or  ceived  another  blow,  and  a  general  interest 
whether  after  all  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  in  astronomy  has  been  aroused. 


COMING   TO   SEE   ROOSEVELT— TWO   OKLAHCMA   BOYS   ON   A   2.000-MILE   HORSEBACK   JOURNEY 
(Louis  and  Temple  AberoBlhj,   sRed  Ipn  sad  all  respectively,    thi'    sons   at    Jobu    U,    Abemalhr.   l^oltfd 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


PROCEEDINGS  IH  CONGRESS  coiifirmR  the 

the  Suprem< 

May  3-1 

inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living.  don'/a^lhor 

April   as.— In   the   Senate,   Mr.   Lodge    (Rep.,    mergors 

Mass.)   withdraws  his  resohilion   for  an  appro-  |},e    [niersta 

priation  of  $65,000  to  continue  the  cost-of-living  traffic    agre< 

inquiry.  short-haul  c 

April    27.— In    the    Senate,    Messrs.    Rayner  May  4.— 1 

(Dem.,  Md.)  and  Bailey  (Dem.,  Tex.)  criticise  propnation 

the  Republican  "  insurgents  "  for  "  flirting  "  with  viding  for  tl 

the  Democratic  party.  j^^     g.— T 

April  28. — In  the  House,  the  Insurgent -Demo-  propriation 

cralie  coalition  forces  the  passage  of  an  amend-  strikes  out  f 

ment  to  the   Interstate  Commerce   measure,   in-  ure  the  sect 

eluding  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  within  Mav  10  — 

''*  scope.  p35j^5  ,],p^ 

April   29. — III  the   House,  the  combined   "  In-  hill  as  amen 

surgents  "  and  Democrats  amend  the   Interstate        j^j^^  j, 

Commerce  bill  so  as  to  provide  for  the  physical  n,en(  on  th( 

valuation  of  railroads,  railroad  hill 
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May  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  clause  of  the  April  29.— The  British  hitdgct  received  royal 

railroad  bill  which  creates  a  Court  of  Commerce  assent  and  becomes  a  law. 

with  jurisdiction  over  appeals  from  decisions  of  April  30.— Turkish  troops  defeat  the  Albanian 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission In  the  forces,  clearing  Katchanik  Pass. 

House   the  resolution  to  change  the  date  of  in-  ^^^^  ^__j^^   Turkish   chamber    reverses    its 

auguration  is  deleated.  recent  action   and  grants  the  usual  allowances 

May  18. — The  Senate  amends  the  House  pro-  to  husbands  of  princesses,  the  ministers  there- 
vision  of  the  Railroad  bill  relating  to  suits  be-  upon    withdrawing   their   resignations, 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  i^Iay  5.— The  Argentine  parliament  is  opened 

POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT- AMERICAN  ^'»»^^    ^    "^^'^^^^^    ^''**»"    Presidem    Alcorta. 

May  6.— King  Edward  VII.  died  at  Bucking- 
April  25, — President  Taft  appoints  Governor  ham  Palace,  London,  after  a  short  illness  (see 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New  York,  to  be  asso-  page  689). 

date    justice    of    the    United    States    Supreme  ^^^^  7.__George  Frederick,  only  son  of  the 

Court,  succeeding  the  late  David  J.  Brewer.  \^^^   i^j^g  l^dward,  is  proclaimed  King  George 

April  26. — The  President  appoints  Gen.  Nel-    V.  of  England The   Finnish  Diet  defies  the 

son  H.  Henry  as  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Czar  to  exert  his  authority  over  I'inland. 

York.... The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  de-  ^^^    8.— Premier  Canalejas  and  his  supporters 

Clares  constitutional  the  la>v  limiting  the  labor  ^^e  returned  to  power  in  the  Spanish  elections. 

of  railway  telegraphers  to  eight  hours  a  day.  ^,       ,_     ^.      n    ^       o  •  u  ,♦  ^       ^,.««  ♦u- 

AM           ^f     TT  .     .  o                    .    .        1  ^lay   JO- — The  German   Reichstag  passes  the 

April  27.— The  United  States  marshal  and  a  bjn  limiting  the  production  of  potash,  in  spit« 

district    attorney    in    Alaska    are    dismissed    by  q£  American  protest 

President  Taft  for  incompetency.  ^j^^    ^^_^^^    Norwegian    Oldesthing   votes 

April  28.— The  Democratic  State  Convention  increased  suffrage  rights  for  women. 

at  Indianapo  IS  indorses  John  W.  Kern  as  can-  ^           ^^j^     ^^       ^  ^       P^           ^jj    j^ 

didate  for  United  States  Senator.  borne  on  a  gun  carriage  from  Buckingham  Pal- 

April  ag. — ^The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  op-  ^ce  to  Westminster  Hall 

poses  the  imposition  of  a  federal  income  tax.  ^^^^  iQ.-The  privy  council  of  Japan  adopts 

April  30.— In  a  special  message  to  Congress  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  copyrights. 

President  Taft  urges  the  completion  of  Panama  ....^„„^..^,^.^..  ««.,  .^,^^.« 

Canal  defenses  by  1915.  • ..  A  Democratic  mem-  international  relations 

ber  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  declares  that  he  May    5. — Secretary    Knox    and    Ambassador 
received  $1000  from  his  party  leader   for  vot-  Bryce  exchange  ratifications  of  the  new  water- 
ing  for   the   election    of    William    Lorimer   as  way  treaty  with  Canada. 
United  States  Senator.  May  8.— The  Bureau  of  the  American  Repub- 

May  3. — The  New  York  Assembly  for  the  lies,  at  Washington,  receives  an  appeal,  indorsed 
second  time  votes  against  the  income-tax  by  90  per  cent,  of  Nicaragua's  land-holders,  re- 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  questing  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  the 

May    4.— The     Massachusetts     House     votes  affairs  of  the  republic, 

against  the  income-tax  amendment.  May  14. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 

May  6.— The   Democratic  leader  of  the  Illi-  the  Chinese  railroad  loan  has  been  successfully 

nois    House    and    three   other   persons    are    in-  J^ttlcd,    England,    Prance,    Germany,    and    the 

dieted  in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  bribery  United     States     participating     equally        King 

charges.  George,    of    I'.ngland,    has    been    asked    by    the 

xi               in.     *#          t.      .^^    TT  United  States  and  Chile  to  arbitrate  the  Alsop 

May  io.---The.  Massachusetts  House  passes  a  claim.. .  .Secretary  Knox  proposes  to  the  Can- 
resolution  favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  a,,i3„  Government  that  tariff  negotiations  be 
providing  for  popular  election  of  United  States  commenced  at  an  early  date. 

Senators Senators    Dolhver    and    Cummins  .,        r     r-                 l-^*^uait» 

address  a  meeting  of  the  new   "  Progressive "  .  *^'»y  i6-Germany  objects  to  the  Anglo-Rus- 

oartv  in  Iowa  ^*'^"  ^       *^"  1  ersian  loans  and  railway  conces- 

^  ./  «,!*      XT        xr    .     o  o  .        sions Troops  are    being    massed     near     the 

May    17— The    New   York    State   Senate   in-  frontier  by  Peru  and  Ecuador. 

dorses   the   income-tax  amendment.  ,,         or*-                      1    *u  *.               *   u 

-  _               _,        ,  .         .        .            .      ,      T^  ,  May   18. — It   IS   announced   that  consent   has 

May  20.---The  taking  of  testimony  in  the  Bal-  b^en   obtained    from    Brazil   and    Argentina   to 

linger- Pmchot  investigation  is  completed.  joj^  ^jti^  th^  United  States  in  an  offer  of  media- 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  ^»o"  between  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

...             _,                   .      ,      .         .      T-  ^'ay  20. — Chile  decides  to  accept   a   loan   of 
April    a*.— The    general  election    in    France  $13,000,000  from  the  Rothschilds,  of  I^ndon. 
passes   on   quietly,    resulting   in   a   slightly    in- 
creased government  majority.  other  OCCURRENCES  OF  the  month 

April  27. — ^Juan  Vincente  Gomez  is  elected  by  April  22. — The  general  strike  of  the  building 

Congress    as    president    of    Venezuela The    trades    in    Berlin   is   ended   by   arbitration 

Finance  bill  passes  the  British  House  of  Com-  Eighteen  men  are  killed  by  a  gas  explosion  in 

mons.  a  coal  mine  near  Amsterdam,  Ohio. 

April  28. — The  House  of  Lords,  without  di-  April    23. — Theodore    Roosevelt    delivers    an 

vision,   passes   the   British    Finance   bill The  address  before  the  University  of  Paris  on  the 

program  of  the   new   Italian   ministry  includes    duties  of  a  citizen   of  a  republic King  Al- 

extension  of  the  suffrage,  state  primary  schools,  bert  opens  the  international  exposition  at  Brus- 

and  a  hberal  ecclesiastical  policy.  sels....Snow  and  freezing  temperature  through- 
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out  the  Middle  West  and  South  destroy  fruit,  OBITUARY 

cotton,  and  other  crops. ..  .Fire  sweeps  over  a  April       21.— Samuel       Langhome      Clemens 

great  part  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  rendermg  2000  ("Mark   Twain"),   the   author,   74    (see    page 

people  homeless.  702) . . .  .Charles  Edwin  Hurd,  the  New  England 

April  25.— $10,000,000  in  gold   is  engaged  in  <^<lJtoj"   a"<l.  author,   76.... Simeon    Brownell,   a 

New  York  for  export  to  London.  ^^^^^  Abolitionist  and  Prohibitionist,  82. 

April   26.-The   new   building   of    the   Inter-  Aprij  23Wolm  B.  Alcott,  the  grass  expert^^So. 

national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  April   25.— Bjornstjerne  Bjomson    the   Nor- 

dedicated  at  Washington.... The  common  stock  wegian    poet,    dramatist,    and    novelist,    TJ'^-; 

of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  placed  Henri  Barboux,  an  emment  French  lawyer,  76. 

on  a  5  per  cent,  basis.  April  26. — Gustav  Tietgens,  head  of  the  Ham- 

...            ^          „              ^  •         *•         r    ^  burg- American  Steamship  Line,  72. 

April   27.^-Oscar   Hammerstein   retires    from  r*   ..           „           r*  .     .  1.,  I  ..           r 

the  grand-opera  field,  the   Metropolitan  Opera  April  27.-Baron  Robert  Melvil  van  Lynden, 

House  taking  over  his  interests.  arfhe  Ha^'ul  6^""^                          Arbitration 

April  28. — Louis  Paulhan  flies  from  London  aio.^tt           tt            t             t^t^ 

to  Manchester  (185  miles)  with  one  stop,  win-  ,  Apri    28.-Rev.  Henry   Harris  Jessup,  D.D., 

ning  the  Daily  Mail's  $50,000  prize.  for  fifty-three  years  a  Presbyterian  missionary 

A      1  'Tt-     J       ^  I.       J  !-•  *      *"  Syria,  78 Gen.   Edward   P.   Alexander,  a 

April  29.--Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  party  ^^^^^  Confederate  soldier  and  writer,  74. 

are  guests  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland.  ...           n  •     r-        xt  .1.        *     %#   Tv  ji 

J,,              T-     T>      -J     .     T>            1.         J     !-•  April  29. — Brig.-Gen.  Nathan  A.  M.  Dudley, 

May    2.-Ex-President     Roosevelt     and     his  u.  S.  A.,  retired,  85. 

party  are  guests  of  the   Danish  Crown   Prince  ,,              t  1      r-^     a     \ir     j    .u           i  . 

at  Cooenhaeen....The  first  prize  in  the  art  ex-  .  ^^^^   i.-John  Q;, A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  79 

Alexis,  formerly  prcsi- 
•-Admiral  Philip  Hich- 

,    71 Gen.  J.    P.    S. 

page   696).... Edward    Payson  Weston   arrives  ^obin,    a    former    commander-in-chief    of    the 

in   New  York  City,  having  walked  across  the  ^"^^"^  Army  of  the  Republic,  73^ 

continent   from   Los   Angeles    in   78   days,   ex-  May  2.— John  W.  Wheeler,  a  pioneer  sewing- 

cluding   Sundays.  machine   manufacturer,   77. 

May  3.— The  funeral  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn-  May  3— John  L.  Beveridge,  ex-Govemor  of 

son  is  held  at  Christiania,  the  King  and  Queen    Illinois,  86 John   H.  Converse,  president  of 

of   Norway  attending.  the   Baldwin    Locomotive   Works,   69 Judge 

May  4.-Coloncl    Roosevelt   is    warmly   wel-  f  ^^^'".^  T   Bartlett,  of  the  New  York  Court  of 

comed  at  Christiania  by  the  King  and  Queen  ^PP^als,  09. 

of  Norway.... The  Royal  Geographical  Society  May   4.— Dr.    Horace    B.    Silliman,    of    New 

presents  a  gold  medal  to  Commander  Peary,  at  York,  contributor  of  large  sums  to  educational 

London.  and  religious  institutions,  84. 

May  5.— Theodore  Roosevelt  delivers  an  ad-  May    S.~Dr.    George    Fisk    Comfort,    well 

dress  on  international  peace  before  the   Nobel    knowp  as  an  art  critic  and  educator,  76 Rev. 

Prize  Committee  at  Christiania The  city  of  Alexander  McLaren,  D.D.,  a  prominent  English 

Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  is  almost  totally  destroyed  clergyman,  84. 

by  an  earthquake,  the  loss  of  life  amounting  to  May  6.— King  Edward  VH.  of  England,  68 

more  than  1500 Seventy  miners  are  killed  in    (see   page  689) Rear- Admiral    Bowman    H. 

a  mine-explosion  near  Birmingham,  Ala.  McCalla,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  66. 

May   10.— Ex-President  Roosevelt  is  a  guest  May  7.— Thomas   F.   Byrnes,   formerly  chief 

of  the  German  Emperor  at  Potsdam.  of  police  of  New  York  City,  68. 

May.  12.— Mr.   Roosevelt  lectures  before  the  May  8.— Walter  C.  Kerr,  president  of  West- 
University   of    Berlin   on   "  The   World    Move-  inghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  51. 
ment ';. .    .The    battleship    Florida     oi     21,80)  j^j       lo.-Benjamin  Cutter,  a  prominent  mus- 
tons    IS  launched  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  j^^^l  educator  and  author,  52. 
An  explosion  in  the  Wellington  Coal  Mine,  ^,          ^      r-j        ^    r,     /-      •  ^^      u-  /    / 

near  Manchester,  England,  causes  the  death  of  ^}^y  /^(T  w'^^u'^    u    ^^""'fi"'    ^^'^^    ^""^ 

,,_  ^^„                       **  caster  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  57. 
I  %7  men 

May  I4.-The  Japanese-British  Exposition  is  _.  May    M.-Sir    William    Huggins,    the    noted 

opened  in  London.  English  astronomer,  86. 

May   i6.-Ex-President   Roosevelt   arrives   in  .May  iS-James  W   Van  Cleave,  ex-prcsident 

London. . .  .Receivers  are  appointed  in  Columbus  ?^  fhe  Manufacturers    Association  and  a  leader 

for  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad.  *"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^«^'"s^  boycotts.  60. 

May  i8.-The  body  of  King  Edward,  lying  in  May  i6.--Rev  Thonias  W.  Silloway.  a  promi- 

State  in  Westminster   Hall,  is  viewed  by  hun-  "^"Vi^l     '  »!   ••George  Aitchison,  R.   A., 

dreds  of  thousands  of  people. . . .  An  explosion  of  *"«  English  architect. 

^000  pounds   of   dynamite   demolishes   the  bar-  May   18.— John   A.  Kasson,   formerly  United 

racks  of  the  Rural   Guards  at  Pinar  del   Rio,  States  minister  to  Austria  and  to  Germany,  88. 

Cuba,  and  kills  more  than  100  persons.  Franz  Skarbina.  the  German  painter.  61 

May   20.-The    funeral   of    King    Edward    is  Jjaac    Chaiincey    Wyman,    generous    donor    to 

held  with  great  ceremony  in  London,  ex-Presi-  Princeton   I  niversity,  82. 

dent  Roosevelt  and  nine  reigning  monarchs  at-  May  19— Michael  Brinkman,  M.D.,  an  expert 

tending.  in  hydrotherapy,  83. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 

I.-ROOSEVELT  IN   FOREIGN   CARICATURE 


THE  WISDOU  OF  TUB  WEST. 


(The  Flah,  Vleana's  beat  knoim  earlixiii  weeklj' 
In  Its  "  RooHpi-cIt  edirion  "  picture*  Uncle  Sam  in- 
nouncing  that  our  "  mcnt  s'orloua  Pr«ildeDt»  "  ha*e 
IwpD    Washington,    Monroe.    LInntln.    HrKlnley.    and 


(The  view  or  Ktadaeradnln-H.  Berlin) 


THE  AMERICAN  REI^/EU/  OF  REl^IEWS 
Bin  liebef  Besuch._  3tB«f«iP«H»  SaHma  in  ^criim 


,.9tt[>rM  ■■»  ««lf(iiitiir  SiKn*  t*t  kliftr  Slii 
StI»ft»tBi>t>kti  li>  fX".  ***  Ito  ttln  ul  Mt  «• 
in   brntfin,   ktitn   hi  •!■   n*!   ttaHttnui  Cra 


THE  EX -president's  modesty 


Prom  L'lk   (Berlin) 

Coiitinenlal  Europe  has  not  always  regfarded 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  being  diploniaiic  in  public  ut- 
terance, Kladderadaltch,  however,  has  discov- 
ered that  the  ex-President  can  emphasize  his 
behef  in  assertive  democracy,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  counsels  rendering  "  unio  Cisar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's," — in  a  monarchy.  The 
cartoon  reprodiictd  in  ihe  proceeding  column 
records  this  discovery. 


•mi  ■ffnUnaittt>Mati>       ' 


■i»Clttii«kt<ii|lllttl<i 


ta»niltn>nilMiill4tiSt<'       ■■>    lin    llM*i    »filMn»R 

Uniiii    h4    lltftft    «■>       f t>fii|cl4fii  Hk  tMlinHan 

tlltHKIII  fifta  —  lt»R|dt1Ulllt)llMI  aw. 


From  Murfio   (Warm 


lili  arlilriMiH  nt   Iho  i;ii1v<-rHlly  of  Derlln.  a 
From    Kladilrjmlafrh    (BerllD) 


ROOSEVELT  IN  FOREIGN  CARICATURE 


liuoHEVKLT    (Shaking    hands    vigoroualT    vlth    M. 
BiJana.  In  the  lalter'a  dliwonifort)  :   "In   demoorariM. 
my  dear  Brinnd,  ir  \a  npceRMry  (o  be  energetic  " 
From  Aire   (Paris) 


MOT  WOltRYINC  OVER  THE  ROME  INCTDENT 

RooskTELT;   "I    hare   been    In   Itnme   and    have  □ 

seen  the  Pope  " 

From  Floh  (Vienna) 


Roosevdt  1.)  Chancellor  Bethniann-Hollweg: 
"  Picture  tiiv  predicament,  my  dear  Bcthtnann- 
Hollweg ;  on  my  right  charged  an  alligator,  on 
my  left  a  lion,  over  me  hovered  a  vullure,  and 
under  me  crawled  a  rattlesnake, — how  do  yon 
think  I  saved  myself?  By  good  luck  I  had  with 
tae  a  newspaper  with  your  election  franchise 
proposal.  I  read  it  aloud,  and  the  wild  beasts 
promptly  turned  (ad  and  fled  in  a  panic.    I  was 

"  WILD  HUNTER  "  IN  THE  ROYAL     saved !  " 

:jvCE.— Prom  Vik  (Berlin)  From  Ja,icnd    (Munlcb) 
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L   THIS   HE  THE   CROWNrHG   TBIUMPI 


Mr.  RcxwevkLt  (nildresslnB  the  Sorbonnet  ;  "  Eilu- 
rated  (oik  know  more  llmo  ignoraiuuHes :  pence  Is 
turn  liloodj'  thnn  war;  rich   mer   are  not  poor:  raon         ti,^    ..^m««.,'  .       i     n-     u-  ,,  -ii      •     .  j 

miiri-ii.  [«  niK.  .,f  ii.o  ,.,...-,  ^» -n»«i.„=  1  ...  "'^   carlootiist    of    FiscHicllo,    an    illustrated 

»v,H.le  IH  one  of  ll,e  caua..a  of  flecline  In  populBilon.     „,^^y    published    ill    Turin,    is   of   opinion   that 

From  Rlrf  (Parlsl  ^"  appropriale  and  up-lo-date  way  for  Colonel 

R<M)scvelt  to  return  to  the  United  States  would 
be  by  means  of  an  aeroplane. 


R.    ROOSn-FLTS    ADMIRATION    FOR   VIENNA 
cnnlinc  lo  ffnft,  Mr.  Rnmievpli  was  bo  clumwd 
Cl.'nnii   (hut   he  lias  tlccWed   to  forego  folor* 
I'iin   limiiira  nnd  aiM^n   ||ic  poiltlon  ot  llaror 


[I.-SOME  CARTOONS  ON   AMERICAN   TOPICS 


0  provide  fur  the  pafmeDt  of  n  lioard  or  larlff  r: 


The  tariff  is  still  a  proininenl  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  polilical  circles,  and  this  and  with 
other  Congressional  matters,  furnish  the  car- 
toonists with  topics  for  many  of  their  cartoons. 
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ANOTHER   T.L 
resident  Taft  hurrying  hm  leglsl«ll»e  pi 
e  the  adjournment  of  CooBreso  overlaies  lili 
From  the  Leader  (Cleveland) 
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;    CONGRESSMAN    AS    LEGISLATOR   AND    BASCBAU. 

FroDi  tbe  Pott-IntelUgctuxr  (Seattle) 
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There  seems  to  be  Utile  doubt  that  Governor 
Harmon  will  run  for  anoiher  term  in  Ohio  this 
coming  fall,  but  exactly  who  the  Republican 
candidate  will  be  is  not  so  clear  at  present. 
Representative  Longworth  is  being  prominently 
mentioned  as  the  man,  although  the  question 

seems  to  be,  will  he   make  the  race  in  view  of    „       ,        „  r    ..■  .  ■  .  ... 

Governor  Harmons  strength  and  pooularity.  ^enator  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  is  evidently 
Senator  Udite,  using  hts  investigation  into  the  having  a  little  trouble  with  his  State  political 
cost  of  living  as  a  broom,  is  endeavoring  to  l"!°™°°'!*.f",*!.'^*L'"°"'".'^5V''*  '"  the  expert 
sweep   back    the   tide    of    low-tarifF    : 


WOUU>  TAFT   SWAP    PLACES   WITH    HUGHES? 

"  Of  all  Md  vord>  of  tongue  or  pea. 
The  Mddest  are  tbeu,  ■  It  might  have  bMiL' " 
From  (he  Herald  (Boston) 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON  AMERICAN  TOPICS 


In  the  cartoons  on  this  page  various  political 
tuples  are  touched  on.  from  the  conditions  in 
Congress  to  the  legislative  situation  at  Albany. 
Some  altentiod  is  also  paid  to  the  present  posi- 
1  of  the  Republican  party  and   Mr.  Bryan's 


of  (he  Presidential 


igi2. 


1  for 
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KING  GEORGE  SUCCEEDS  KING 

EDWARD 

BY  W.  T.   STEAD 
•  I.— CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  THE  NEW  KING 

TIZHEN  I  came  away  from  my  first  long  as  he  will  certainly  be  unlike  the  larky  mid- 
^^  talk  with  the  Prince  who  on  May  9  shipman,  whose  practical  jokes  in  the  old 
was  formally  proclaimed  King  George  the  Queen's  time  were  at  least  up  to  the  high 
Fifth,  I  had  the  impression  that  I  had  been  average  of  middies  since  the  days  of  Midship- 
face  to  face  with  a  reincarnation  of  George  man  Easy.  But  sufficient  is  known  of  his 
III.  It  was  not  bluff  old  Farmer  George  of  temperament  and  his  character  to  enable  us 
Windsor  this  time.  But  it  was  a  young,  to  form  a  rough  conception  of  how  he  is  likely 
brusque  Sailor  George,  in  whom  reappeared  to  frame  as  a  sovereign, 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  namesake.  One  negative  may  safely  be4iazarded.    It 

The  resemblance  did  not  extend  to  the  out-  seems  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  probabil- 

ward  embodiment  of  the  Georgian  soul.   But  ity  that  he  will  ever  be  as  popular  a  sove- 

there  also  was  a  haunting  suggestion  of  an-  reign  as  his  father.     He  does  not  seem  to 

other  sovereign.     The  then  Duke  of  York  have  it  in  him.     He  is  in  many  respects  a 

and  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  were  as  better  man,  but  he  will  never  be  so  univer- 

like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.     Height,  com-  sally  beloved.    And  that  from  no  faults  of  his 

plexion,  color  of  hair,  and  of  eyes,  were  al-  own.    Not  once  in  a  blue  moon  is  a  man  bom 

most  the  same.     The  two  cousins  might  as  to  the  purple  who  possesses  in  exact  propor- 

easily  have  been  mistaken  for  each  other  as  tions  all  the  essential  elements  which  go  to 

were  the  Dromios  of  Ephesus  and  Syracuse,  the  make-up  of  a  popular  king.  Edward  VII. 

So  I  came  away  from  the  interview  which  was  such  a  man.    He  had  an  absolute  genius 

had  been  brought  about  in  order  that  we  for  winning  the  affections  of  the  nation.    He 

might  discuss  the  program  of  the  first  Hague  offended  the  prejudices  of  some;  he  disrc- 

Conference  with  the  curious  impression  that  garded  the  wishes  of  others;  but  neither  the 

our  future  sovereign  had  the  mind  of  George  one  nor  the  other  bore  him  any  grudge.    His 

the  Third  in  the  body  of  Nicholas  the  Second,  geniality,  his  bonhomie,  his  good-heartcdness, 

— a  somewhat  bizarre  combination,  and  one  and,  above  all,  the  fact  of  his  being  an  in- 

that  was  not  altogether  reassuring.  tensely  human  creature,  endeared  him  to  all. 

The  young  man  who  was  then  the  Duke  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  George  to  have  to  fol- 

of  York  became   in   due   course   Prince   of  low  a  monarch  so  far  beyond  a  compeer  in 

Wales,  and  just  before  midnight  on  May  6  certain    instinctive   aptitudes,   which,   unless 

succeeded  to  the  throne.     Henceforth  he  is  they  are  given  to  a  man  in  his  cradle  by  the 

no  more  Prince  George  or  the  Duke  of  York,  good   fairies,  he  can  never  acquire  by  any 

or  the  Prince  of  Wales.    King  George  he  is,  labor  of  his  own. 

and  King  George  he  wiUnow  remain  till  the  ^^^  ^„„  ,^^^3  ^p  „,3  ^^^ 
end  of  the  chapter.     What  kmd  of  a  kmg 

will  he  be?    That  is  the  question  of  questions,  To  this  negative  may  be  added  with  equal 

on  the  answer  to  which  much  will  hang  of  the  confidence  a  positive  prediction.     Whatever 

first  importance  for  the  future  of  the  empire  else  George  the  Fifth  may  be,  he  will  not  be 

and  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  a  constitutional  king  of  the  type  which  ap- 

It  is  all  mere  guessing.     No  one  ever  can  pears  to  commend  itself  to  some  popular  poli- 

deduce  from  the  life  and  conversation  of  a  ticians,  whose  ideal  would  seem  to  be  that  of 

prince  what  a  king  will  be.     Prince  Hal  is  a   penny-in-the-slot   kind   of   an   automaton 

the  most  familiar  case  in  point.    But  the  late  wound  up  every  morning  by  his  ministers. 

King  was  a  hardly  less  notable  instance  of  without  initiative,  conscience,  or  judgment  of 

the  transformation  that  is  sometimes  effected  his  ow^n.    It  is  written  in  Blackstone  that  the 

by  accession  to  the  throne.    George  the  Fifth  King  of  Fn gland  can  do  no  wrong,  and  is 

may  be  as  unlike  the  late  Prince  of  Wales  even  incapable  of  thinking  a  wrong  thought. 


KING  GEORGE  SUCCEEDS  KING  EDWARD 


KING    GEORGE    V. 
(Who,  In  his  roMj'.nrili  ymr.  -iiinvila  lils  IaU\fi,  i:.l«uri!  VII.,  as  King  of  (irpat  Brlloin  nnd   Ir* 
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That,  of  course,  must  be  interpreted  with  the  said  that  it  was  a  king's  constitutional  duty 

rider, — in  his  ofKcia!  capacity  as  sovereign,  to  sign  his  own  death  warrant  if  it  were  sent 

for  most  of  our  kings  have  compounded  for  up  to  him  by  the  vote  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 

their  official    impeccability    in  word   and   in  mons.     But  before  King  George  acted  upon 

thoughts  by  considerable  license  of  thoughts  the  advice  of  any  one  set  of  ministers  which 

and  action  in  their  private  capacity.     What  is  he  thought  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  his 

certain  is  that  our  new  monarch  has  not  come  realm  he  would  certainly  do  his  utmost  to  see 

to  the  throne  with  his  mind  as  an  immaculate  whether  it  was  not  passible  to  furnish  him- 

sheet  of  white  paper  upon  which  his  advisers  self  with  another  set  of  advisers  with  whose 

may  write  what  they  please.    When  his  Most  ideas  he  would  be  more  in  accord.     For  the 

Gracjous  Majesty  is  officially  advised  by  his  great  and  wonderful  thing  about   the  new 

constitutional  advisers  that  the  welfare  of  the  King  is  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  ideas  of  his 

state  demands  that  he  should  take  any  specific  own, — political  ideas  of  his  own, — and,  what 

action,  he  will,  of  course,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  perhaps  more  unprecedented  still,  we  all 

act  upon  their  advice.    Walter  Bagehot  once  know  what  these  ideas  are. 


THE   ROYAL   CHILDREN   OF 

ENGLAND 

[The  bU  children  ot  Ihe  new  King  ot  I^DKlRnd.  Ceorse  V.. 

and  Qun'Q  Mnry :  The  eldext  nm.  Edward 

t    Victoria    Al««ndni    (13|.      Th*    boj    at 

Ihe  eilreme  lefl  of  (hp  ph'turo  H  frlnn-  Ilrnr.v  WUIiim   (lOi. 

Next  him.  fwati^.  Ig  Prince  AIh*rt  Freder- 

Ick  (ir>).     Al  (he  right  In  rrlUM  (iM>rg«  Edward   (H).  while  tht 

■  young,>«t,  srulod  Iwlow  UIh  alstPr.  la  PrlDtv 

lohn  Charle-  (5)  J 
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penalty.  For  two  years  past  he  has  forsworn 
all  alcohol  and  confines  his  drinking  to  that 
very  innocent  beverage  known  as  ginger  ale. 

The  fact  is  that  King  George  approxi- 
mates much  more  to  the  ethical  ideal  of  the 
English  middle  classes  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  held  sway  in  England  since  the  days 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  resembles  the 
Czar  of  Russia, — his  favorite  cousin, — in 
being  passionately  domesticated.  He  is  a 
nKKJet  pert  dt  famllU,  He  dislikes  fuss  and 
feathers  and  ceremonial  and  all  the  flim-flam 
of  courts  in  which  the  soul  of  King  Ediiard 
delighted.  He  has  got  a  good  wife,  and  he 
knows  it.  He  is  simply  devoted  to  his  chil- 
dren. His  one  delight  is  to  get  home  and 
spend  a  quiet  evening  with  his  wife  and 
weans.  He  hates  dining  out.  He  does  not 
play  much  at  cards,  and  never  for  money. 
He  hates  corruption,  and  rumor  credits  him 
with  cherishing  designs  against  the  innu- 
merable takers  of  commission  who  batten  on 
the  tradesmen  who  supply  his  palace,  which 
if  carried  out  will  raise  old  Harry  in  cer- 
tain quarters.  He  is  a  studious  man,  reading 
newspapers  and  Blue  Books  with  avidity. 
He  owns  no  racehorses.  He  plays  well  at 
golf,  and  when  he  goes  out  shooting  his  hand 
is  steady  and  his  aim  is  true.  He  Is  said  to 
be  the  second  best  shot  In  Great  Britain,  the  ^  'he  nation  and  the  responsibilities  of  his 
Marquis 'of  Ripon  being  the  first.  To  be  in  position.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  new 
bed  at  half-past  ten  and  to  be  up  and  about  at  ^i^nd  at  the  helm  will  steer  the  ship  of  state 
half-past  six  has  been  his  ambition  as  a  through  tht- gathering  storms.  But,  as  Arch- 
prince,  for  habits  of  early  rising  inculcated  bishop  Tait  reminded  the  lad  on  his  con- 
in  the  navy  are  apt  to  be  present  in  later  life,    firmation,  "  a  perfectly  level  plain  calls  for 

Of  many  other  sides  of  the  character  of  little  engineering;  a  sunny  voyage  through 
our  new  sovereign  I  have  not  left  myself  »  summer  sea  does  not  test  the  mettle  of  a 
space  to  speak,  I  have  said  enough  to  indi-  sailor's  seamanship,  or  lay  up  for  him  a 
cate  that  whatever  George  V.  may  be  on  the  store  of  useful  experience." 
throne,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  a  cipher.  He  The  King  need  not  fear  but  that  he  fefill 
will  be  no  roi  faineant,  but  he  will  be  a  king,  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  call  for  his  ' 
aye,  every  inch  a  ting.  He  is  no  mere  youth,  engineering,  and  for  tests  of  the  mettle  of 
fie  is  forty-four,  In  the  very  prime  and  hey-    his  seamanship. 

day  of  life.  He  has  spent  many  years  in  I  have  not  more  than  a  line  in  which  to 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  problems  of  say,  perhaps,  the  most  important  thing  in 
government  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  this  article,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
succeeds  to  the  throne  when  all  patties  recog-  nation  in  this  crisis  that  our  new  King  has 
nize  the  need  of  the  exercise  of  the  influence  a  good  wife,  whose  tact  and  judgment  and 
of  a  royal  peacemaker  in  order  to  avert  any  inborn  instinct  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
necessity  for  the  use  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  every  hour  of  need.  The  Queen,  better 
Mr,  Balfour  Is  not  alone  in  recognizing  that  known  as  Princess  May,  is  the  first  English 
the  influence  of  the  monarch  has  increased  Queen  we  have  had  for  centuries  who  is  an 
and  is  certain  to  increase.  The  King  is  am-  English  woman.  It  Is,  perhaps,  the  fact  which 
bitious,  and  he  has  a  high  sense  of  his  dut>-   is  of   happiest  augury   for  the  new   reign. 
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THREE   GENERATIONS   OF   BRITISH   ROYALTY 
iKJng  George  V„  hEs  father,  iljo  JJle  KIiik  Mdwnrd  Vil„  and  bis  s.iii.  i:<iward  A 


II.— EDWARD  VII.  AS  MAN  AND  KING 

**  LJARK,  do  you  not  hear  it?**  round.     Thirty  years  ago,  when  many  were 
^  -*     "  Hear  what?  **     "  The  tolling  of  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  then  Prince  of  Wales 
the  passing  bell!**     I  opened  my  window  would  comport  himself  on  the  throne,  Lord 
and  listened.     It  was  past  midnight.     The  Knollys,   who   knew    him   more    intimately 
night  was  clear  and  a  great  hush  overhung  than  all  other  men,  told  me  "  You  will  see 
the  city.     Presently  the  silence  was  broken  that  when  he  succeeds  to  the  throne  he  will 
by  the  rush  of  motor  cars,  driving  eastward  make  a  good  king.**     Many  doubted.     But 
past  the  shadow  of  the  gray  towers  of  St.  not  even  Lord  Knollys  ventured  to  hope  that 
John*s,  Westminster.     The  watchers  at  the  Kind  Edward's  reign  would  close  amid  such 
Palace  were  returning  home  from  the  last  world-wide  tributes  of  universal  admiration 
vigil.    The  noise  of  the  motors  drowned  for  and  esteem.    As  a  constitutional  monarch  his 
a  moment  all  other  sounds.    The  clock  over-  conduct  has  been  beyond  reproach.     He  has 
head  chimed  the  half  hour.    Then  far  away  worked  with  both  parties  and  has  won  the 
from  the  eastward,  swinging  low  and  bode-  confidence  of  all  his  advisers.    If  he  was  not 
ful  like  a  great  sob,  the  wind  brought  across  quite  so  insistent  as  his  royal  mother  in  coun- 
the  city,  again  and  yet  again,  in  sad  succes-  seling  her  counselors  he  was  never  unmindful 
sion,  the  dull  insistent  note  of  the  bell  of  St.  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  monarchy  can  re- 
Paul's,  that  metallic  tongue  of  the  Angel  of  gain  in  influence  what  it  has  lost  in  authority. 
Death  set  apart  from  generation  to  genera-  A  monarch  who  had  won  universal  praise  by 
tion  to  proclaim  the  death  of  kings.  acting  as  a  peacemaker  abroad  could  not  be. 
All  was  over.    The  King  was  dead !  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  by  no  means  in- 
Only  nine  years  ago  the  same  bell,  an-  sensible  of  his  duty  to  act  as  a  peacemaker 
nouncing  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  her-  at  home.  That  he  should  have  been  snatched 
aided  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  sovereign  away  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict  which  we  all 
who,  less  than  half  a  mile  away  had  been  so  looked  fondly  to  him  to  compose  is  a  national 
suddenly    summoned    from    this    world    of  calamity,  unless  indeed  the  still,  cold  lips  of 
shadows  into  the  reality  beyond.     Only  nine  Death   should    plead    still    more   eloquently 
years,  nine. crowded  years  of  life  that  never  than  the  King  could  ever  have  done  in  life    * 
seemed  to  lose  its  zest,  and  now  the  end.  against   the  madness   of   extremes   and    the 
Yet    perhaps    he    was    happy    even    in    the  sacrifice  of  national   interests  to  party  tri- 
moment  of  his  passing.     For  he  has  at  least  umph.    It  may  be  so ;  it  will  be  so, — 
been  taken  away  from  the  trouble  to  come  in  If  oiir  slowly  grown 
this  year  of  crisis  and  of  storm.     What  a  And  crowned  republic's  crowning  common  sense, 
mockery  it  seems  to-day  to  read  all  specula-  That  saved  her  many  times,  fail  not. 
tions  as  to  **  The  Opportunity  of  the  King  ** ;  If  so.   King  Edward   may   have   left   us   a 
and  yet  what  pathos  lies  in  the  loyal  affec-  legacy  in  his  death  greater  than  all  the  bene- 
tionate  confidence  all  his  subjects  reposed  in  factions  of  his  life. 

him,  and  with  what  wistful  thoughts  they       Yes,    his    benefactions    have    been    great 

turned  to  him  as  to  a  father  who  would  do  and  manifold.     It  has  been   the  crowning 

his  best  to  compose  the  troubles  of  the  family,  glory  of  King  Edward  to  demonstrate  to  the 

And  all  this  fierce  polemic  over  the  preroga-  world   that   the   most   constitutional  *  of   all 

tive   of  the  King!     Another  monarch   has  monarchs  can  yet  be  the  most  useful  of  all 

exerted  a  still  more  supreme  prerogative,  and  diplomatists.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

all    voices   are   hushed    in    the   presence   of  the    full    development    of    his    peir^emaking 

Death.  activity  was  marred  by  the  unfortunate  dif- 

King  Edward  was  the  first  good  king  we  ferences,     purely     personal     and     domestic, 

have  had  since  William  of  Orange.    George  which  for  some  years  divided  him  from  the 

the  Third  was  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  king.  Kaiser,  the  King  has  done  astonishingly  well 

The  others  were  neither  good  men  nor  good  in  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of  a  series 

kings.     It  is  now  nine  years  since  Edward  of  ententes  all  round  which  was  approved  by 

ascended  the  throne,  and  during  these  nine  all     his    ministers    without     distinction    of 

years  he  has  never  made  a  mistake.     He  has  parties. 

not  merely  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations        It  was  once  said  by  a  shrewd  observer 

of    his   friends,    he   has   exceeded    them    all  that,  while  Edward  VII.  was  a  king  among 
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statesmen  at  home,  when  he  was  abroad  he  ply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  which  hymn  had 

traveled  as  a  statesman  among  kings.    It  was  helped  him  most  as  follows:    "The  Prince 

a  happy  phrase  which  expressed,  not  inaptly,  of  Wales  directs  me  to  mention  that  among 

the  difference  between  the  role  of  the  King  serious  hymns  he  thinks  there  is  none  more 

within  and  without  the  empire.    He  was  ever  touching  nor  one  that  goes  more  truly  to  the 

a  constitutional  king,  holding  himself  severe-  heart  than  No.  7  on  your  list, — *  Nearer,  My 

ly  aloof  from  the  clash  of  faction  and  the  God,  to  Thee.' "    That  was  written  in  1895. 

strife  of  parties.     But  abroad   he  was  not  The   last  stanza  of   that   hymn   of  devout 

limited  in  his  activities  by  the  necessity  of  aspiration  after  closer  communion  with  the 

avoiding  party   politics;   he  was   the   repre-  infinite  and  all  loving  heart  of  God,  although 

sentative  of  the  nation  over  which  he  ruled,  it  may  seem  somewhat  incongruous  to  those 

and  he  was  addressed  as  such  by  all  those  who  knew  only  the  outside  of  the  King's 

with  whom  he  spoke.    In  a  very  short  space  character,  is  as  follows: 
of  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  diplo- 
matist that  was  as  unique  as  it  was  unprece-  n    ^"  ^^th  ^  w"^' 
dented.    He  became  almost  a  king  of  miracle,                    Sun,^m(!Sn.  and  stars  forgot, 
who  wielded  a  magic  scepter,  which  enabled                       Upward  I  fly. 
him  to  achieve  results  in  foreign  policy  which                     Still,  still  my  song  shall  be. 
would  have  been  impossible  to  any  one  else.                     Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Those  who  loved  him  on  the  Continent,  and 

he  was  almost  as  popular  in  France  as  in  "  There  is  none  more  touching,  nor  one 
his  own  country,  magnified  his  successes  from  that  goes  more  truly  to  the  heart !  " 
sheer  liking,  but  they  were  magnified  still  Of  the  King's  personal  character  much  has 
more  by  those  who  feared  him.  There  were  been  said, — some  of  which  perhaps  might 
many  men  in  Germany  who  really  believed  have  been  left  unsaid.  But  not  even  the 
that  King  Edward  was  a  kind  of  black  worst  of  his  few  detractors  have  denied  him 
magician  who  spent  all  his  time  in  Windsor  an  almost  excessive  kindliness  of  disposition. 
Castle  in  casting  malignant  spells  which  It  was  indeed  one  of  his  faults;  he  was  too 
would  encircle  the  Fatherland  in  an  iron  good-hearted.  In  this  he  somewhat  re- 
band!  He  was  probably  playing  bridge.  sembled  Charles  the  Second,  who  on  his 
Edward  VII.  was  a  personality  more  death-bed  did  not  forget  to  beg  that  those 
popular  with  the  masses  than  any  sovereign  who  came  after  him  would  not  let  "  pretty 
since  the  days  of  *  Elizabeth.  The  people  Nelly  starve."  There  was  a  fine  chivalry 
revered  his  mother  more.  But  she  was  more  about  the  man,  and  a  rare  constancy  of  affec- 
of  a  tutelary  deity  than  a  creature  of  flesh  tion  towards  a  few  which  contrasted  very 
and*  blood.  She  sympathized  with  the  sor-  markedly  with  the  variability  of  his  mood  in 
rows  and  losses  of  her  subjects  as  a  kind  of  relation  to  others.  He  was,  as  the  man  in 
Mater  Dolorosa.  Her  son  was  cast  in  an  the  street  says,  emphatically  a  good  sports- 
altogether  different  mold.  He  was  a  man  man,  so  gooa  that  he  faced  one  of  the  few 
among  men,  genial,  extremely  kind-hearted,  scandals  of  his  life  by  insisting  upon  ex- 
shrewd,  tactful,  fond  of  sport,  and  with  a  posing  a  fellow  guest  at  Tranby  Croft  who 
keen  zest  for  all  the  common  pleasures  in  had  been  caught  cheating  at  cards.  But  that 
which  common  men  find  a  common  ground  which  endeared  him  to  the  great  masses  of 
of  sympathy.  If  he  allowed  this  joie  de  vivre  men  has  always  been  his  vitality,  the  keen 
to  carry  him  further  in  some  directions  than  zest  he  took  in  the  occurrences  of  every  day. 
was  right,  these  errors  were  hidden  from  the  If  he  did  not  exactly  rejoice  evermore  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  by  a  scrupulous  regard  sense  of  the  apostolic  precept,  he  was  never 
for  the  conventions,  both  social  and  ecclesi-  moody,  never  a  grumbler,  never  a  shirker, 
astical.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this.  He  enjoyed  all  the  things  of  this  world, 
nor  cant.  The  King  is  reported  to  have  pressed  life's  brimming  beaker  to  his  lips,  and 
asked  eagerly  within  six  hours  of  his  passing  unlike  many  he  did  not  drain  it  dry.  Nor 
over,  whether  his  horse  "  Witch  of  the  Air,"  had  its  generous  contents  ever  lost  their  savor 
out  of  '*  Robert  le  Diable,"  had  won  the  for  him.  He  was  nearly  three-score  years 
two-year-old  plate  at  Kempton,  and  to  have  and  ten  but  in  some  things  he  had  the  heart 
expressed  all  a  schoolboy's  delight  on  hearing  of  a  schoolboy  beneath  the  armor  of  the 
of  his  success.  He  certainly  was  not  a  plaster  shrewd  and  somewhat  cynical  man  of  the 
saint,  nor  an  austere  ascetic,  but  he  was  the  world, 
same  man  who  directed  Lord  KnoUys  to  re-       Saturday,  May  7,  1910.  /•, 


CHINA'S  FIRST  WORLD'S  FAIR 

^"ANKING,  the  oid  capital  city  of  the  construction  of  each  individual  building,  and 
~  Chinese  Ming  dynasty,  on  the  Yangtsze  on  its  suitable  position  as  related  to  the  gtn- 
River,  is  this  summer  inviting  the  na-  eral  scheme  of  the  exposition.  Ample  pleas- 
tions  to  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  Chi-  ure  grounds  are  found  outside  the  exhibition 
nese  world's  fair.  The  exposition  is  to  open  proper,  and  there  is  a  race-course  having  a 
on  June  i  and  remain  open  for  six  months,    circuit  of  one  mile. 

This  first  "  White  City "  in  China  will  be       The    exhibits   cover   the   widest   possible  ■ 

range,  and  include 
all  kinds  of  Chinese 
and  foreign  prod- 
ucts, manufactuies, 
and  machinery,  to- 
gether with  a  large 
variety  of  exhibits 
relating  to  educa- 
tion, the  liberal  arts, 
and  the  various  phil- 
anthropic and  mis- 
sionary enterprises 
in  China. 

The  main  en- 
trance to  the  exposi- 
tion, with  its  orna- 
mmtal  arch  of  char- 
acteristic Chinese 
design,  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  the 
educational  and  in- 
dustrial arts  build- 
ings. A  short  dis- 
tance from  this  is  a 
clock  tower  of  brick, 
for  observation  pur- 
poses. Nearby  is 
also  a  large  public 
assembly  hall,  in 
which  there  will  be 


a  creditable  imita- 
tion, though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  the 
well-known  exposi- 
tions of  Europe  and 
America.  Nanking 
has  a  larger  inclosed 
area  than  even  Pe- 
king, the  walled  cir- 
cumference being 
twenty-five  miles. 

The  exposition 
will  occupy  a  space 
of  5C»  by  400  yards, 
and  will  be  situated 
about  half  way  be- 
tween the  outer  wall 
and  the  center  of  the 
city,  near  the  San- 
pailo  station  of  the 
Nanking  City  Rail- 
road. The  entire 
enterprise  has  been 
generously  con- 
ceived on  modern 
lines,  both  in  re- 
ga  r  d  to  architec- 
tural design  and 
landscape  features. 
The    grounds    have 
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been  judiciously  laid  out.  with  broad  roads  lectures  throughout  the  period  of  the  exposi- 

and    with    due  consideration   for   the   scenic  tion,  on  topics  of  current  interest,  by  Chi- 

effect    to   be   obtained    by    leaving   some    of  nese  scholars,  as  well  as  by  foreigners.    The 

the  natural   growth,   especially   the   bamboo  Administration  Building  is  not  far  from  the 

groves,  as  a  background   for  the  buildings,  entrance,  as  is  also  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, 

The  well-known  landscape  features  of  mod-  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 

ern   Western  expositions  have  been   copied,  entire  exposition. 

with  their  attractive  lawns,  flower  beds,  and  There  are  also  the  usual  buildings  devoted 
paths,  while  numerous  unsightly  ponds  of  to  agriculture,  foreign  exhibits,  machinery, 
malarial  proclivities  have  been  converted  into  transportation,  fisheries,  industrial  arts,  etc 
ornamental  lagoons.  With  a  single  excep-  Fifteen  of  the  Chinese  provinces  have  erected 
tion,  the  chief  buildings  are  of  one  story,  and  pavilions  at  the  exposition.  Previously  to 
on  this  account  have  not  furnished  the  scope  the  opening  of  the. exposition  a  number  of 
for  architectural  display  to  be  secured  in  small  exhibits,  before  being  taken  to  Nan- 
larger  structures  of  this  character;  but  no  lit-  king,  were  displayed  in  various  cities,  for  the 
tic  pains  have  been  spent  on  the  design  and  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  the  exposition. 
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pies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  to  the  mutual 
appreciation  of  the  best  qualities  of  each. 

It  ts  true  that  the  State  Department  st 
Washington  received  during  the  month  of 
May  disquieting  rumors  of  an  anti-foreign 
and  anti-dynastic  nature.  Such  feeling  of 
this  kind  as  exists  is  attributed  to  a  factional 
movement  of  the  Boxer  type,  and  is  not 
shared  by  the  Chinese  at  Nanking  in  general. 
The  consular  representatives  of  the  foreign 
governments  promptly  called  on  the  Viceroy 
of  the  province  to  take  steps  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  anti-foreign  sentiment,  and  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Calhoun,  suggested 
the  sending  of  a  warship  to  Nanking,  With 
the  opening  of  the  exposition  on  the  first  of 
June,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
"NESE  nothing  to  mar  a  Spirit  of  complete  cordiality 
^  ,j^p  between  all  classes  of  Chinese  citizens  and 
foreigners  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Shanghai  and  Nanking  Railway  has 
Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  en-  made  special  arrangements  for  transporting 
tertaining  visitors,  there  being  also  a  "  foreign  visitors  to  the  exposition,  and  the  trip  on  this 
restaurant,"  while  on  the  road  leading  from  excellently  managed  road, — which  is  one  of 
the  city  to  the  exposition  grounds  are  two  the  best  railways  east  of  Suez, — will  add 
large  hotels  for  foreign  visitors.  In  addition  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to 
to  the  assembly  hall,  already  mentioned,  a    Nanking, 

large  provincial  assembly  hall,  outside  the  ex-  The  incentive  for  the  exposition  came 
hibitron  inclosure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  Tu  Fang,' the  progressive  Viceroy,  the 
S8o,ooo,  is  to  be  used  for  educational  meet-  province  in  which  Nanking  is  located,  who, 
ings  and  lectures.  To  give  the  exposition  with  Yuan  Shih  Ki  and  Tang  Shao  Yi,  have 
the  last  touch  of  Western  completeness  there  been  retired  by  the  Peking  authorities  for  the 
will  be  the  inevitable  "  Midway,"  where  the  present.  The  buildings  were  designed  by  ' 
professional  amusement  caterers  will  hold  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Dallas,  while  the  land- 
forth,  with  the  music  and  the  glamour  of  a  scape  features  are  the  work  of  Mr.  N.  C. 
variety  of  alluring  "shows."  Huang,  who  in  company  with  the  Director- 

Fortunately  there  exists  in  Nanking  itself  General  of  the  Nanking  Exposition,  Mr.  H. 
a  very  friendly  feeling  not  only  between  the  F.  Chin  Che,  has  visited  a  number  of  Ameri- 
officials  and  missionaries  but  between  Chi-  can  expositions, 
nese  and  foreigners  in 
general.  For  the  further 
development  of  this  desir- 
able spirit  a  "  Christian 
Committee "  of  leading 
missionaries  has  h  e  e  n 
formed  to  supervise  the 
medical  and  philanthropic 
exhibits.  This  committee 
will  also  have  charge  of 
social  rooms,  tea  rooms, 
and  similar  places  of  en- 
tertainment for  foreign 
guests  and  native  Chris- 
tians. These  social  cen- 
ters are  expected  to  have 
a    favorable    influence    in 

promoting  harmonious  re-  THE  HNE  ARTS  BUILDING 

lations   between    the   peo-  (One  o(  Ihe  prlnclp»l  .tructurei  of  tb«  Eipodttoo) 
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THE   ACBKULTUBAL   BUILWNC.    WITH    fTS    ATTRACTIVE    LOCCUA    AND   CORNER    PAGODAS 

A  delegation  of  some  fifty  American  mer-  as  hiirmonious  as  they  might  be,  owing  to  the 
chants  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  visit  the  "Sovereign  Rights"  recovery  movement, 
exposition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chinese  and  the  birth  of  the  nationalistic  spirit, 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  and  especially  among  the  student  class.  But  only 
other  Chinese  coast  cities.  This  party  plans  the  superficial  observer  will  lay  much  stress 
to  sail  on  the  Korea  from  San  Francisco  on  these  transitory  phases.  The  education  of 
August  23.  Tourists  will  also  visit  the  ex-  hundreds  of  Chinese  students  in  America  and 
position  in  great  numbers,  as  the  trip  from  Europe,  with  their  constantly  increasing 
Shanghai  can  be  made  in  seven  hours  by  numbers,  and  such  significant  enterprises  as 
train,  or  in  a  comfortable  journey  of  twenty-  this  Nanking  exposition,  are  more  vitally  re- 
four  hours  by  river  steamer.  latcd  to  permanent  things.  They  are  among 
the  real  factors  in  the  healthy  development 

mTB«NAT10NAL   ASPECTS  „,  ,„,„„„j„„,,   „,„i„„,     „/,„  ,   ^\^^ 

It  would  be  difificult  to  estimate  fully  the  of  a  mutual  understanding  and  a  cordial  co- 
beneficial  efiects  of  this  Nanking  exposition  operation  between  China  and  the  Western 
in  its  international  a.spects.  Relations  at  pres-  nations  that  will  result  in  substantial  advan- 
ent  between  Chinese  and  foreigners  are  not  tage  to  both. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION   BUtLDINC 
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WARD,  THE  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR 

BY  KRNEST   KNAUFFT 

TF  the  late  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  was  not  a  man  In  his  "Garfield"  (1887)  monument,  m 
of  great  orifrinality,  if  he  never  marched  Washington,  he  also  used  emblematic  fig- 
in  the  van  of  modern  ideas,  he  was  at  least  in  ures  on  the  pedestal.  Indeed,  in  these  fig- 
touch  with  them,  and  he  availed  himself  ures  of  the  "  Warrior,"  the  "  Statcsmaa^" 
more  than  once  of  the  opportunities  of  many  and  the  "  Student  "  Ward  gave  evidence  of 
new  phases  of  art  activity  that  had  received  a  scholarly  judgment  as  regards  proper  ad- 
Eurf^an  indorsement  in  recent  years.  justment  of  masses  and  an  abilit}'  to  model 

The   "  Beechcr "    (1891)    monument,    in    the  human   form   that  is  not  always   found 
Brooklyn,  was  an  example  of  his  adaptabil-    in  his  other  works. 

ity.    The  site  chosen  was  a  splendid  one, —       Another  case  in  which  Ward  showed  bb 

a  small  park  in  front  of  Borough  Hall, — and    willingness  to  vie  with  the  younger  men  in 

he  saw  that  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a    their  attempting  new  things  (for  this  coun- 

dccorative  group.     So  in  addition  to  placing    try), — even  to  the  extent  of  competing  with 

a  portrait  statue  of  Beecher  upon  a  pedestal,    the    very    greatest    achievement    of    Greek 

he  did   what    many    French   sculptors   have    art, — was    his    undertaking    of    the     large 

done  of   recent  years,   he  placed  some  life-    "  Pediment  of  the   Stock   Exchange,"    New 

sized  bronze  figures  against  the  granite  base.    York.    This  was  a  forcible  piece  of   work. 

On  one  side  a  negro  woman  reaches  up  and    though  the  effect  of  it  to-day  in  its  soiled 

places  a  wreath  or  branch   at   the  orator's    condition,   as   seen    from    the  narrow   street 

feet,  as  does  a  little  girl  on  the  other  side,    below,  is  not  an  imposing  one. 

and  seated  beside  her  is  a  little  boy.     That        Ward's    "  General    Thomas "    is    thought 

these  figures  are  too  realistic  and  not  quite    by  many  to  be  his  best  work.     Saint-Gaudens 

yielding  enough  in  their  poses  will,  we  think,    is  reported  as  so  estimating  it.     It  is  a  digni- 

not  he  denied,  but  the  general  effect  of  the    fied   figure  of  3  soldier  on  horseback,    and 

whole  monument  is  certainly  rendered  more    makes  a  striking  silhouette  against  the  sky. 

picturesque  by  their  presence  than  it  would        At  the  time  of  his  death  Ward  had  under 

have  been  were  it  just  a  single  figure.  completion  a  statue  of  "  General  Hanct^ck  " 

that  is  being  finished  by  Edward  C.  Potter, 

who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  modeling 

of  the  horse,— a  fine,  stalwart  animal, — that 

gives  the  statue  the  massiveness  of  Veroc- 

chio's  famous  equestrian  statue  of  "  General 

Collconi  "  in  Venice. 

John  Quincy  Adams  Ward,  who  died  in 
New  York  on  May  i,  was  born  in  Urbaiui, 
Ohio,  in  1830.  He  had  long  been  regarded 
as  the  dean  of  American  sculptors,  although 
Thomas  Ball,  an  artist  of  equal  ability,  who 
is  still  living  in  Montclair,  N.  J,,  was  bom 
in  J819.  But  Ball  has  not  pursued  his  pro- 
fession of  recent  years,  while  Ward  was 
active  up  to  the  very  time  nf  his  death. 

The  monumental  statue  was  looked  upon 
as  the  highest  achievement  of  the  sculptor 
when  young  Ward,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
entered  the  studio  of  Henry  Kirkc  Brown 
in  Brooklyn. 

Lorado  Taft,  in  his  "  History  of  Ameri- 
can Sculpture,"  tells  us  that  Ward  remained 
irk,    with  Mr.  Brown  nearly  seven  years,  assist- 
ing him   in  every  part  of  the  work,    from 
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<Mr.  Ward  had  the  eMvtm  ot  all  of  our  snilDtum  b»ausc-  ot  Ihe 
■rt  mov^cnent^  and  hla  cDnlrihudnn  lo  Ihr  I>ew«y  Arrh  proT«d  Ihla  a\ 
icrvletti  frf*,  and  Mr.  Ward  sppnt  much  time.  Bllhuiish  nrarlj  nevenly 
model  a(  Ihe  giougj  tor  the  arch.    Tlilx  rons!aiFd  of  .1  tree  ad.iptallon  ot  1 

•  s[i  hortc  t-hariol.  Here  wt  see  Mr.  Ward  modeling  tlie  borsFH.  It  la  in  (Hla  maimer  (bat  a  Hculptor 
usually  eieculeH  hla  akelcli  for  n  public  moniirutnt.  Kriim  this  i.kt'Ich  hlMBRBlstants  mnkK  nn  enlarseDient  in 
clay,  and  from  tlip  clay  model  n  marble  eiipy  or  a  lirunze  caat  la  made.  In  (he  case  o(  the  Dewey  Arcb 
the  fln«l  i-opy  w«s  made  o(  htalTi 

kneading   clay    to    building    up    frames    for  '  Indian  Hunter,'  which  he  modeled  first  as 

heroic  statues-     Thus  he  learned  modeling,  a  statuette  in  1857.     It  was  not  until  1^64 

casting,   pointing,   marble  carving,    and    the  that  he  executed  it  in  large  size,  after  a  long 

casting  of  bronze.     He  had  a  hand  in  every-  trip  among  the   Indians  of   the   West   and 

thing  that  was  done,  and  more  than  a  hand  Northwest." 

in  the  final  product  of  that  period,  the  great  Ward  did  not  remain  long  with  Brown, 

equestrian   "  Washington  "    (by  Brown)    of  but  soon  set  up  in  a  studio  for  himself  and 

Union  Square,  the  second  equestrian  statue  received  no   further  instructions  in  his  art. 

modeled  in  this  country.  He  did  not  study  in  Europe,  as  have  most  of 

"  It  was  during  the  later  years  of  this  ap-  America's  famous  sculptors, 

prenticeship  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  Many  of   his  statues  are  in   New  York, 
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Four  are  in  Central  Park,— "The  Indian  stands  the  "  Conkling."  Half  a  dozen  morr 
Hunter"  (1864),  "Shakespeare"  (1870),  of  his  portrait  statues  are  scattered  about  the 
"The  Seventh  Regiment  Soldier,"  and  city.  In  Washington  arc  his  "General 
"The  Pilgrim"  (1885).  In  Wali  Street  Thomas"  (1878),  "Lincoln,"  and  "Gar- 
is  the  "  Washington,"  and  less  than  a  block  field  "  (1887).  In  Gettysburg  is  his  "  Gen- 
away  in  Nassau  street  is  the  "  Pediment  of  eral  Reynolds,"  in  Spartansburg  "  General 
the  Stock  Exchange,"  In  Park  Row,  in  front  Morgan,"  in  Hartford  "General  Putnam," 
of  the  Tribune  Building,  is  the  "Gree-  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  "Lafayette"  (1883). 
ley  "  (1890),  and  in  Madison  Square  Park  and  in  Brooklyn  "  Bcecher  "  (1891). 


THE   CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE'S  ART 
EXHIBITION 

T^HE  fourteenth  annual  international  art    American  paintings  come  from  many  differ- 
*       exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  Car-    ent  sections  of  our  country. 

negie  Institute,  PittsDurg,  which  will  remain        The  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 

open  until  July  i,  has  been  characterized  as       ^^j^j  j^^  ,,,^  _  __  ^_ 

the  best  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  ever    it  an  award  of  $1500,  ti. 

held  in  America.  don,  England,  for  his  "Portrait  of  the  An 

The  foreign  paintings  shown  are  -.ontrib-    M""- Orpen  is  an  associate  of  the  Ro>-al  Academy 
.11  \-  ^   £     _     i_     1  »        Of   Arts,   London,  and  a  member  of   the   Rov3 

utcd  from  artists  from  almost  every  country    Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts,  Dublin. 

in    Lurope,   as  well   as  Australia,    and    the       Medal  for  the  second  class  (silver).  carr>ire 

with  it  an  award  of  $ioou, 
to  Karl  Anderson,  of  .\e» 
York,  for  liis  -Idler-: 
August."  Mr.  AndpTvon 
was  bor,n  at  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Medal  of  the  third  cla^; 
(bronie),  carrying  with  ii 
an  award  of  $500,  to  Ld- 
ward  F.  Rook,  for  hi< 
"Laurel."  Mr.  Rook  wa'- 
born  in  New  York.  \\<l 
won  the  Temple  gold 
medal  at  I  lie  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine 
Arisin  i8g8:  bronze  medal 
at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo,  I  go  I,  and 
two  silver  medals  at  iIk 
University  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  1904. 
Honorable  mention  wa< 

Joseph  Oppenheim.  Ber- 
lin. Germany,  tor  hi- 
"Chinese  Porcelain-." 
Charles  Morris  Yoong. 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  "Farm- 
bouse  in  Winter."  Daniel 
Garber,  Lumbcrville.  Pa. 
"  Hills  of  Byram."  I>.i<is 
Betts.  Chicago,  III.,  "  Ap- 
ple Blossoms." 

The  jury  of  award  i»  ■ 
John  W.  Beatty.  presi- 
dent;   William   H.   Chase. 

■pORTRAfT   OF  THE   ARTIST"    BY   WILLIAM   ORPEN.    ENGLAND  K**  .^'*''Hi    ^''^'''A*     "" 

U  n  V 1  s ,    Myslic,    Conn. : 
(PIrsi-c1a!>s  gold  medal,  wlih  airard  ot  >1SOOJ  Cliilde     H  a  S  S  a  m .     New 
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"THE   CHASE."    BY   E.   A.    HORNEL.   ENGLAND 

York;  W.  L.  Lalhrop,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  Henri 
Eugene  Lc  Sidaiicr,  Paris,  Fraiioe;  Albert  Neu- 
huys.  Amsterdam,  Holland:  Leonard  Ochtman, 
Cos  Coll.  Conn.;  Edward  W.  Redfield.  Cenier 
Bridge.  Pa.;  W.  Flmer.  Schofield,  Philadelphia, 
and  Charles   H.  Woodbury,  Boston. 

The  jury  is  an  international  one,  elected 
from  the  previous  year's  exhibitors. 

There  is  no  academic  board  back  of  the 
exhibition,  whose  members  are  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  wall  space,  irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  their  paintings.  There  is  no 
sectionalism.  An  artist  sending  a  painting 
from  a  little  village  in  the  Far  West  stands 
as  good  a'  chance  of  having  it  accepted  as  does 
an  artist  living  in  Paris  or  New  York.  Every 
picture  shown  is  shown  upon  its  merits. 
There  is  no  favoritism  at  Pittsburg. 

John  W.  Beatty  directs  the  Institute  solely 
with  a  view  to  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 
annual  exhibitions,  and  making  them  repre- 
sentative of  the  world's  best  art  to-day. 

The  effort  is  to  stimulate  both  American 
and  foreign  artists  to  (he  highest  level  of  ac- 
tion.   They  feel  their  work  will  be  compared 
with  the  best  worlc  from  every  country,  and    hence  they  strive  to  do  their  best,  and  the 
they  wish  to  hold  their  own  with  such  work;    result  makes  a  striking  exhibition. 


i    CARNATIONS,      BY   LUCIEN    SIUOH 
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"FEBRUARY   SUhJSHINE"    BY   STANHOPE   A.   FORBES.    ENGLAND 

The  public  are  the  gainers  from  this  status  with  any  estimate  of  their  superior  merit 
of  affairs.  Their  taste  is  cultivated  by  at-  above  other  contributions),  will  give  an  idea 
tending   the    yearly   exhibitions.      They    are    of  the  varied  character  of  the  three  hundred 


given  a  standard  by  which  they  can  measure  and  four  paintings  shoi 

other  exhibitions.    It  is,  indeed,  for  the  estab-  scapes,  ideal  figure  subjec 

lishment  of  a  high  standard  more  than   for  traits    are    contributed, 

anything  else  that  the  Carnegie  Institute  de-  painted  in  the  broad  n 

serves  the  thanks  of  the  American  public.  modern  technique. 

The  illustrations  we  publish    (selected  at        An    entire    gallery    is    givtn    up    to    some 


I.    We  see  that'land- 
and  por- 
and    that    they    are 
characteristic  of 


random  from  available  photographs,  and  not    thirty-five 


s  by  Childe  Hassam. 


THE   PULASKI   MONUMENT.    UNVEILED   LAST   MOhOM    IN    WASHINGTON 


HONORING    THE    MEMORY     OF 
PULASKI  AND  KOSCIUSKO 


A  FTER  more  than  a  cen- 
^^  lury  and  a  quarter  since 
the  completion  of  their  serv- 
ices to  this  country,  the  hero- 
ism of  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko 
has  been  recognized  by  the 
American  people.  Last  month 
bronze  statues,  heroic  in  size, 
of  these  two  Polish  soldier- 
idealists  who  fought  as  volun- 
ttcrs  in  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence, were  unveiled  in 
Washington.  The  picturesque 
and  impressive  ce  rem  on  ies 
'attending  these  unveilines 
were  marked  bj'  noteworthy 
addresses  by  President  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War  Dickinson, 
and  a  number  of  officials  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
the  organization  of  American 
Poles  which  conducted  the 
ceremonies,  and  later  held 
an  important  congres<!  of  their 
countrymen '  in  the  United 
States. 


PRESIDENT   TAFT   AND   SECRETARY   WCKINSON   AT   THE 
UNVEIUNC   OF   THE   PULASKt   STATUE 


THE  AMERICAN  REl^/ElV  Of-  REyiEiVS 


noble  and  dignified  in  bearing.  It  was 
erected  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  in  1903.  The  sculptor,  Chodzinski, 
gathered  material  for  his  work  in  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, and  also  in  parts  of  Poland,  and  secured 
from  the  descendants  of  Pulaski  (a  great- 
grandson  of  whom  participated  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  unveiling)  a  life  size  paintint; 
of  the  revolutionary  hero  on  horseback. 

The  monument  to  Kosciusko  is  in  'La- 
fayette Park,  opposite  the  White  House,  and 
is  one  of  five  planned  for  that  location.  A 
statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  already  marks  the 
center  of  the  park.  One  of  the  others  is  to 
be  to  Lafayette  and  one  to  Rochambeau.  the 
noble  Frenchmen  who  fought. in  our  Revolu- 
tion, while  on  the  fourth  corner-there  will  be 
erected  a  monument  to  Baron  von  Steuben, 
one  of  the  German  volunteers  in  our  cause. 
In  another  section  of  the  city  the  fame  of  De 
Kalb  will  be  commemorated.  The  tribute  to 
Kosciusko  is  composed  of  an  erect,  soldierly, 
impressive  figure  of  the  man  himself,  the  map 
of  West  Point  in  one  hand,  the  other  on  his 
sword,  and  two  subordinate  groups  at  the 
foot  of  the  pedestal.  On  one  side  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  is  releasing  an  American  son  of 


More  than  lo.OOO  Polish  citizens  of  Amer- 
ican birth  had  assembled  in  Washington 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  noble  sons  of  freedom 
of  their  own  national  stock,  thus  symbolizing 
once  more  the  glory  of  their  motherland. 
At  the  same  time  with  the  enthusiastic  co- 
operation of  the  American  Government  and 
of  thousands  of  American  citizens  present  on 
the  occasion,  they  added  two  splendid  monu- 
ments to  the  capital  city. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  not  embellished 
with  as  many  artistic  and  worthy  public 
monuments  as  patriotic  and  art-loving  Amer- 
icans would  wish.  It  is,  therefore,  particu- 
larly gratifying  that  these  noble  monuments, 
while  they  commemorate  the  glorious  deeds 
of  two  of  Washington's  generals,  whose 
memory,  as  President  Taft  felicitously  put 
it,  "  is  forever  sweet  to  the  American  peo- 
ple," should  also  be  noteworthy  from  the 
standpoint  of  works  of  art. 

Both  statues  are  set  in  central  portions  of 
the  city.  The  equestrian  figure  of  Pulaski, 
the  work  of  a  Polish -American  sculptor,  Casi- 
mir  Chodzinski,  shows  the  cavalry  leader  in 
the  hussar  uniform  he  wore  when  he  con- 
ducted his  famous  attack  at  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywine.      It    is    an    impressive    figure, 
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the  soil  from  bondage  to  a  foreign  oppressor, 
while  on  the  other  a  dying  Polish  officer 
consigns  to  a  peasant  with  a  scythe  the  future 
defense  of  the  fatherland.  The  map  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  American  eagle 
guarding,  is  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal.  On 
the  back  is  shown  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia  attacked  by  the  serpent  of  des- 
potism, with  the  Polish  eagle  fighting  in 
defense  of  civilization.  The  whole  is  the 
work  of  Anthony  Popiel,  a  sculptor  of  Lem- 
bcrg,  Austrian  Poland,  The  Kosciusko 
monument  is  a  gift  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  and  other  organizations  of  Poles  in 
the  United  States.  In  consideration  of  this 
gallant  Pole's  valiant  services  in  our  defense, 
it  would  have  been  more  fitting  and  dignified, 
as  was  happily  remarked  by  Secretary  Dick- 
inson in  his  speech  accepting  the  gift,  had  this 
statue,  as  well  as  the  one  to  Pulaski,  also 


E  OF  KOSCIUSKO  ON  THE  MONi;u 


been  the  result  of  Amerit 
lar  effort. 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate,"  s 


dent  Taft  in  his  address,  "  what  might  have 
been  the  success  of  American  arms  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  had  we  not  been  as- 
sisted by  foreign  nations  and  subjects  of  for- 
eign countries." 

It  is  sufliciciii  for  us  to  note  that  those  who 
assi:^tc<l  us  in  that  struggle  of  ours  for  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  contributed  materially  to 
our  success,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should 
give  enduring  evidence  of  our  gratitude  to  those 
who  sympathized  with  us  in  that  struggle  and 
aided  us  in  bringing  about  the  independence 
which  has  made  the  progress  of  our  country  to 
its  present  stage  possible. 

Ex- President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to 
the  Polish  National  Alliance,  assembled  in  its 
congress  to  consider  how  Poles  might  become 
better  citizens  of  this  country,  while  retain- 
ing their  love  for  the  traditions  df  their  moth- 
erland, did  not  overstate  the  occasion  when 
he  referred  to  the  two  Polish  heroes,  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko,  voluntary  soldiers  in  George 

orpopu-  Washington's  army,  as  "historic  characters 
whose  name  will  be  forever  associated  on  the 

id  Pre»i-    roll  of  honor  of  American  history." 


MARK  TWAIN,  ARTIST 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

(Professor  of  English  Literature,  Yale  University) 

T  F  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  mis-  ance ;  his  defense  of  Harriet  Shelley  is  praise- 

fortune    is    the    mother    of    literature,  worthy  only  in  its  chivalry;  his  attack  on 

When    Nathaniel    Hawthorne    was    ejected  Fenimore  Cooper  is  of  no  consequence  ex- 

from  the  Custom-House  at  Salem  he  went  cept  as  a  humorous  document;  his  labored 

home  in  a  despondent  frame  of  mind,  only  volume  on  Christian  Science  has  little  sig- 

to  be  greeted  by  his  wonderful  wife's  per-  nificance ;  and  when  his  posthumous  essay  on 

tinent  remark,  "  Now  you  can  write  your  the  "  Meaning  of  Life  "  is  published,  as  I  am 

book."     He  responded  to  this  stimulus  by  afraid  it  will  be  before  long,   it  will   sur- 

writing  the  best  book  ever  written  in   the  prise  and  depress  more  readers  than  it  will 

Western    Hemisphere,    "  The    Scarlet    Let-  convince. 

ter."  We  learn  from  a  famous  chapter  in  As  a  philosopher,  Mark  Twain  was  a 
**  Roughing  It "  that  if  Samuel  L.  Clemens  pessimist  as  to  the  value  of  the  individual 
had  not  gone  to  help  a  sick  friend,  or  if  his  life  and  an  optimist  concerning  human  prog- 
partner  had  received  the  note  he  left  for  him  ress.  He  agreed  with  Schopenhauer  that^ 
before  starting  on  this  charitable  expedition,  non-existence  was  preferable  to  existence; 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  would  have  been  a  mil-  that  sorrow  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  hap- . 
lionaire.  This  episode  has  since  his  death  piness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  absolute- 
been  printed  in  a  list  of  the  misfortunes  that  ly  nothing  of  Carlyle's  peculiar  pessimism, 
marked  his  romantic  and  tragic  career.  But  who  regarded  the  human  soul  as  something 
if  at  that  time  Mr.  Clemens  had  become  a  noble  and  divine,  but  insisted  that  modern 
millionaire,  and  he  missed  it  by  the  narrowest  progress  was  entirely  in  the  wrong  direction, 
possible  margin,  he  never  would  have  be-  and  that  things  in  general  were  steadily 
come  Mark  Twain.  He  struggled  against  growing  worse.  Carlyle  believed  in  God 
his  destiny  with  all  the  physical  and  mental  and  man,  but  he  bated  democracy  as  a  politi- 
force  he  possessed.  He  tried  to  make  a  living  cal  principle;  Mark  Twain  apparently  be- 
by  every  means  except  literature,  and  nothing  lieved  in  neither  God  nor  man,  but  his  faith 
but  steady  misfortune  and  dire  necessity  in  democracy  was  so  great  that  he  almost 
made  him  walk  in  the  foreordained  path,  made  a  religion  out  of  it.  He  was  never 
Mark  Twain  always  regarded  himself  as  tired  of  exposing  the  tyranny  of  superstition 
the  plaything  of  chance;  professing  no  belief  and  of  unmasking  the  romantic  splendor  of 
in  God,  he  never  thanked  Him  for  his  amaz-  medieval  life. 

ing  successes,  nor  rebelled  against  Him  for        Mark   Twain   was   one  of   the   foremost 

his  sufferings.     But  if  ever  there  was  a  man  humorists  of  modern  times;  and   there  arc 

whose  times  were  in  His  hand,  that  man  was  not  wanting  good  critics  who  already  dare 

Mark  Twain,  to  place  him  with  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and 

Mark  Twain  was  a  greater  artist  than  he  Moliere.    Others  would  regard  such  an  esti- 

was  humorist;  a  greater  humorist  than  he  mate  as  mere  hyperbole,  born  of  transient 

was  philosopher;  a  greater  philosopher  than  enthusiasm.     But  we  all  know  now  that  he 

he  was  thinker.     Goethe's  well-known   re-  was  more  than  a  funmaker;  we  know  that 

mark  about  Byron,  "  The  moment  he  thinks,  his  humor,  while  purely  American,  had  the 

he  is  a  child,"  would  in  some  respects  be  ap-  note  of  universality.     He  tested  historical  in- 

plicable  to  Mark  Twain.     The  least  valua-  stitutions,  the  social  life  of  past  ages,  politi- 

ble  part  of  his  work  is  found  among  his  ef-  cal  and  religious  creeds,  and  the  future  abode 

forts  to  rewrite  history,  his  critical  essays  on  of  the  saints  by  the  practical  touchstone  of 

men  and  on  institutions,  and  his  contribu-  humor.      Nothing   sharpens    the   eyes   of   a 

tions    to    introspective    thought.      His    long  traveler  more  than  a  sense  of  humor;  nothing 

book  on  Joan  of  Arc  is  valuable  only  for  its  enables  him  better  to  make  the  subsequent 

style;   his   short  book  on   the   Shakespeare-  story  of  his  journey  pictorially  impressive. 

Bacon   controversy   shows   appalling   ignor-  "  The  Innocents  Abroad  "  is  a  great  book, 
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because  it  represents  the  wonders  of  Europe  main  in  our  memory  as  sharply  defined  in- 
as  seen  by  an  unawed  Philistine  with  no  dividuals  simply  because  they  have  the  touch 
background;  he  has  his  limitations,  but  at  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
any  rate  his  opinions  of  things  are  formed  In  other  words,  "  Tom  Sawyer  "  resembles 
after  he  sees  them,  and  not  before.  He  looks  the  masterpieces  of  fiction  in  being  intensely 
with  his  own  eyes,  not  through  the  colored  local  and  at  the  same  time  universal.  Tom 
spectacles  of  convention.-  "Roughing  It"  Saw>Tr  is  a  definite  personality;  but  he  is 
is  a  still  greater  book,  because  in  the  writing  also  eternal  boyhood.  In  "  Huckleberry 
of  that  no  background  was  necessary,  no  lim-  Finn  "  we  have  three  characters  who  are  so 
itations  are  felt ;  we  know  that  his  testimony  different  that  they  live  in  different  worlds, 
is  true,-  The  humor  of  Mark  Twain  is  and  really  speak  different  languages,  Tom, 
American  in  its  point  of  view,  in  its  love  of  Huck,  and  Jim ;  we  have  an  amazingly  clear 
the  incongruous,  in  its  fondness  for  colossal  presentation  of  life  in  the  days  of  slavery; 
exaggeration ;  but  it  is'  universal  in  that  it  ^  we  have  a  marvelous  moving  picture  of  the 
deals  not  with  passing  phenomena,  or  with  Father  of  Waters;  but,  above  all,  we  have 
matters  of  temporary  interest,  but  with  es-  a  vital  drama  of  humanity,  in  its  nobility 
sential  and  permanent  aspects  of  human  na-  and  baseness,  its  strength  and  weakness,  its 
ture.  love  of  truth  and  its  love  of  fraud,  its  utter 
As  an  artist  Mark  Twain  already  seems  pathos  and  its  side-splitting  mirth.  Like 
great.  The  funniest  man  in  the  world,  he  nearly  all  faithful  pictures  of  the  world,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  a  profoundly  serious  is  a  vast  tragi-comedy.  What  does  it  mat- 
artist,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  literary  ideals,  ter  if  our  great  American  had  his  limitations 
The  environment,  the  characterization,  and  and  his  excrescences?  To  borrow  his  own 
the  humanity  in  "  Tom  Sawyer  *'  remind  us  phrase,  "  There  is  that  about  the  sun  that 
of  the  great  novelists,  whose  characters  re-  makes  us  forget  his  spots." 


MARK  TWAIN   AND  THE  OLD  TIME 

SUBSCRIPTION  BOOK 

BY   GEORGE  ADE 

Vf  ARK  TWAIN  should  be  doubly  blessed  specious  arguments  with  private  tales  of  woe, 
•■'  for  saving  the*center  table  from  utter  moved  from  one  small  town  to  another  feed- 
dullness.  Do  you  remember  that  center  table  ing  upon  prominent  citizens.  Occasionally 
of  the  seventies?  The  marble  top  showed  the  prospectus  was  unfurled  by  an  under- 
glossy  in  the  subdued  light  that  filtered  graduate  of  a  freshwater  college  working  for 
through  the  lace  curtains,  and  it  was  clammy  the  money  to  carry  him  another  year, 
cold  even  on  hot  days.  The  heavy  mahogany  The  book-agents  varied,  but  the  book  was 
legs  were  chiseled  into  writhing  curves  from  always  the  same, — many  pages,  numerous 
which  depended  stern  geometrical  designs  or  steel  engravings,  curly-cue  tail-pieces,  plati- 
possibly  bunches  of  grapes.  The  Bible  had  tudes,  patriotism,  poetry,  sentimental'  mush, 
the  place  of  honor  and  was  flanked  by  sub-  One  of  the  most  popular,  still  resting  \n  many 
scription  books.  In  those  days  the  house  a  dim  sanctuary,  was  known  as  **  Mother 
never  became  cluttered  with  the  ephemeral  Home,  and  Heaven.'*  A  ponderous  collec- 
six  best  sellers.  The  new  books  came  a  year  tion  of  **  Poetical  Gems  *'  did  not  involve  the 
apart,  and  each  was  meant  for  the  center  publishers  in  any  royalty  entanglements, 
table,  and  it  had  to  be  so  thick  and  heavy  and  Even  the  **  Lives  of  the  Presidents  **  and 
emblazoned  with  gold  that  it  could  keep  com-  "  Noble  Deeds  of  the  Great  and  Brave  " 
pany  with  the  bulky  and  high-priced  Bible.  gave  every  evidence  of  having  been  turned 
Books  were  bought  by  the  pound.  Some-  out  as  piece-work  by  needy  persons  temporari- 
times  the  agent  was  a  ministerial  person  \n  \y  lacking  employment  on  newspapers.  Let 
black  clothes  and  a  stove-pipe  hat.  Maiden  us  not  forget  the  "  Manual  of  Deportment 
ladies  and  widows,  who  supplemented  their  and  Social  Usages,"  from  which  the  wife  of 
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any  agriculturist  could  learn  the  meaning  of 
R.  S.  V.  P.  and  the  form  to  be  employed  in 
acknowledging  an  invitation  to  a  levee. 

Nobody  really  wanted  these  books.  They 
were  purchased  because  the  agents  knew  how 
to  sell  them,  and  they  seemed  large  for  the 
price,  and,  besides,  every  well-furnished  home 
iiad  to  keep  something  on  the  center  table. 

Subscription  books  were  dry  picking  for 
boys.  Also  they  were  accessible  only  on  the 
Sabbath  after  the  weekly  scouring.  On 
week-days  the  boys  favored  an  underground 
circulating  library,  named  after  Mr.  Beadle, 
and  the  hay-mow  was  the  chosen  reading 
room.  Let  one  glorious  exception  be  made 
in  the  case  of  "  Dr.  Livingstone's  Travels  in 
Africa,"  a  subscription  book  of  forbidding 
size,  but  containing  many  pictures  of  darkies 
with  rings  in  their  noses. 

Just  when  front-room  literature  seemed  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  so  far  as  the  American  boy  was 
concerned,  along  came  Mark  Twain.  His 
books  looked,  at  a  distance,  just  like  the  other 
distended,  diluted,  and  altogether  tasteless 
volumes  that  had  been  used  for  several  dec- 
ades to  balance  the  ends  of  the  center  table. 
The  publisher  knew  his  public,  so  he  gave  a 
pound  of  book  for  every  fifty  cents,  and 
crowded  in  plenty  of  wood-cuts  and  stamped 
the  outside  with  golden  bouquets  and  put  in 
a  steel  engraving  of  the  author,  with  a  tissue 
paper  veil  over  it,  and  "  sicked  "  his  multitude 
of  broken-down  clergymen,  maiden  ladies, 
grass  widows,  and  college  students  on  to  the 
great  American  public. 


Can  you  see  the  boy,  a  Sunday  morning 
prisoner,  approach  the  new  book  with  a  dull 
sense  of  foreboding,  expecting  a  dose  of  Tap- 
per's **  Proverbial  Philosophy  "  ?  Can  you  sec 
him  a  few  minutes  later  when  he  finds  him- 
self linked  arm-in-arm  with  Mulberry  Sellers 
or  Buck  Fanshaw  or  the  convulsing  idiot  who 
wanted  to  know  if  Christopher  Columbus 
was  sure-enough  dead?  No  wonder  he 
curled  up  on  the  hair-cloth  sofa  and  hugged 
the  thing  to  his  bosom  and  lost  all  interest  in 
Sunday-school.  **  Innocents  Abroad  '*  was 
the  most  enthralling  book  ever  printed  until 
"  Roughing  It  "  appeared.  Then  along  came 
*;Thc  Gildtd  Age,"  "Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi,"  and  "  Tom  Sawyer,"  one  cap  sheaf 
after  another.  While  waiting  for  a  new  one 
we  read  the  old  ones  all  over  again. 

The  new  uniform  edition  with  the  polite 
little  pages,  high-art  bindings,  and  all  the 
boisterous  wood-cuts  carefully  expurgated  can 
never  take  the  place  of  those  lumbering  sub- 
scription books.  They  were  the  early  friends 
and  helped  us  to  get  acquainted  with  the  most 
amazing  story-teller  that  ever  captivated  the 
country  boys  and  small-town  boys  all  over 
America. 

While  we  are  honoring  Mark  Twain  as 
a  great  literary  artist,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
teacher,  let  the  boys  of  the  seventies  add  their 
tribute.  They  knew  him  for  his  miracle  of 
making  the  subscription  book  something  to  be 
read  and  not  merely  looked  at.  He  con- 
verted the  Front  Room  from  a  Mausoleum 
into  a  Temple  of  Mirth, 


From  the  Trlhune   (Chicago) 


MARK   TWAIN    SITTING   ON    THE   WALL   OF   HD    ITALIAN    GARDEN   AT    »S   HCME   IN 
RCDDINa    CONNECTICUT 


MARK  TWAIN  AS  A  NEIGHBOR 


BY   DAN   BEARD 


\17HEN  I  joined  the  colony  at  Redding 
^^  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  told  me  that 
Mark  Twain  would  soon  build  on  the  hJll 
facing  Lonetown- Brook  Farm,  and  shortly 
after  that  a  new  house  began  to  appear  above 
the  treetops.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing June  that  it  was  habitable,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Mark  Twain  would 
arrive  upon  a  certain  day  to  occupy  his  new 
home.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  seen  a 
sketch  or  plan  of  the  house,  nor  had  he  read 
any  description  of  it.  He  had  expressed  the 
desire  not  to  be  bothered  with  the  details  or 
anything  else  concerning  his  new  home,  stat- 
ing that  he  did  not  wish  to  know  anything 
about  it  until  he  could  take  an  easy-chair  in 
the  billiard  room  and  light  his  pipe  there. 

Outside  of  the  colony  of  literary  and  ar- 
tistic people  from  New  York,  the  people  of 
Redding  are  typical  Connecticut  Yankees, 
with  good  old-fashioned  names,  familiar  in 


the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
subsequent  history  of  the  country,  and  while 
they  are  farmers  and  tradesmen,  they  are  all 
of  them  well-read  and  educated;  consequent- 
ly the  announcement  that  Mark  Twain  was 
to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  train  was  received 
with  joyful  anticipation,  and  from  Gallows 
Hill  to  Umpawaug  they  turned  out  to  meet 
him,  with  their  carriages,  buckboards,  and 
surreys  decorated  with  flowers,  old-fashioned 
pink  roses,  and  pink  ribbons,  and  filled  with 
neatly  dressed  children,  for  by  that  secret 
wireless  which  was  in  operation  long  before 
Marconi  made  his  modern  instruments  the 
rumor  had  spread  that  Mark  Twain  was 
very  fond  of  little  children,  and  that  pink 
was  his  favorite  color.  When  the  famous 
author  alighted  from  the  train,  Underwood 
the  photographer  was  there,  and  the  children 
were  gathered  to  make  a  group  for  a  photo- 
graph, with  the  white  humorist  upon  the 
railroad  platform.     After  posing  for  the  pic- 
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ture  Mr.  Clemens  got  into  the  surrey,  which  rattled  up  the  hiU,  and  were  soon  knocking 
the  ladies  had  beautifully  decorated  with  open  the  boxes  of  pycotechnics, .  Consisting 
dainty  maidenhair  ferns  and  pink  roses,  and  principally  of  rockets-':«nd  red  fire.  -.  We 
drove  to  his  new  home,  escorted  by  his  new  started  the  display  down  by  the  pergola  tn 
.  neighbors.  front  of  the  Italian  villa,  where  I  thoaght  no 
-  Mr.  Clemens  owned  no  automobiles,  no  one  would  see  us.  The  sticks  from  the  rock- 
horses,  and  had  only  one  coach.  The  latter  ets  fell  in  the  pastures  and  sent  the  cattle  and 
was  presented  by  Mr,  Langdon  to  Mrs.  horses  tearing  around  the  fields.  Our  at- 
Clemens  on  her  wedding-day.  It  shows  the  tention  was  so  occupied  with  the  cffcrt  of 
signs  of  age  and  weather,  and  inside  is  pro-  the  display  that  we  did  not  realize  that  the 
fusely  decorated  by  the  humorist's  own  hand,  illumination  made  us  plainly  visible  from 
where  he  has  scratched  innumerable  matches  the  house,  until  some  one  stepped  out  on  the 
on  the  varnish  to  light  his  cigars.  When  plaza  and  shouted  through  a  megaphone  that 
they  tried  to  persuade  him  to  have  a  stable  Mr.  Clemens  wanted  us  both  to  come  up  and 
or  a  garage  of  his  own  he  replied  that  he  in-  join  the  company  in  the  drawing-room. 
tended  to  travel  on  his  own  hind-iegs.  But  There  was  no  escape,  and  our  embarrassment 
when  his  daughters  arrived  they  brought  can  be  imagined  when  we  discovered  that 
with  them  their  horses, — old  "Scott"  and  we  must  enter  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms  in 
"  Sanii,"—for  their  own  use,  both  of  them  our  working  clothes  and  mingle  with  the 
being  saddle-horses.  Miss  Jean  Clemens  people  who  were  arrayed  in  full  evening 
later  procured  a  farm-horse  for  work,  but  dress.  My  face  and  hands  were  blackened 
Mr.  Clemens  continued  to  use  his  own  with  powder  and  my  clothes  stiffened  with 
"  hind-legs,"  except  when  he  went  on  long  that  peculiar  shade  of  red  paint  only  to  be 
drives,  or  to  and  frtwn  the  station, — then  he  seen  on  farm  buildings  in  rural  districts, 
used  livery  horses.  Thus  arrayed,  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  die 
The  night  of  his  arrival  they  had  planned,  floor  while  my  genial  old  friend  and  new 
at  Stormfield,  to  have  some  fireworks.  I  neighbor  proposed  a  toast  to  me. 
had  been  busy  alt  the  afternoon  painting  the  When  the  workmen  at  last  put  thrfmish- 
hen-coop,  and  still  had  on  mynpaint-daubed  ing  touches  upon  the  house  built  on.  tap  ot 
clothes  when  I  met  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Louns-  Birdi  Spn^  Hill  (now  known  to  hbtory  as 
buty,  who  asked  me  to  come  and  help  him  Stormficld),  Mark  Twain  served  a  collation 
with  the  fireworks.    Jumping  into  his  rig  we  to    them,    made    one    of   his    characteristic 
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speeches,   and  then  shook  hands  all  round,  ever,  decorated  with  numerous  caricatures  of 

Only  the  workmen  were  present  upon  this  Mark  Twain   himself,   made  by   celebrated 

occasion.  men   in   that   line  of   work   both  here  and 

Stormfield  iS  a  long,  gray  building,  of  abroad. 
Italian  architectural  design.  It  is  two  and  The  whole  house  strikes  one  as  being 
a  half  stories  high,  with  low  roof  of  stained  homelike,  comfortable,  and  in  this  respect  in 
shingles  and  concrete  walls.  The  founda-  direct  contrast  with  Mr.  Clemens'  former 
tion  is  about  70  x  40  feet,  with  a  wing  dwelling  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
at  each  end  of  18  x  20,  On  the  first  floor  The  latter  had  the  appearance  of  a  total  lack 
there  is  the  kitchen  and  accessories  and  a  of  design,  theme,  or  purpose,  which  made  it 
dining-room  looking  out  upon  the  plaza  seem  to  be  but  a  temporary  camping-place, — 
and  the  broad  walk  leading  down  to  the  as  it  probably  was.  The  house  at  Storm- 
pergola  and  fountain.  Then  there  is  a  com-  field  was  constructed  by  John  Mead  Howells 
modious  billiard  room  and  a  library  or  as  supervising  architect.  In  spite  of  the  for- 
drawing  room  about  40  x  22  feet.  All  the  eign  style  of  architecture,  Stormfield  fits  nat- 
apartments  are  of  generous  proportions.  The  uraJIy  on  the  top  of  Birch  Spray  Hill,  which 
north  wing  consists  of  a  loggia  on  the  first  forms  part  of  the  ridge  bordering  the  west 
floor  and  a  music-room  upon  the  second  floor,  side  of  the  Saugatuck  River.    The  long,  gray, 

The  house  is  richly,  but  unobtrusively  dec-  low-roofed  house  seems  to  be  as  much  a  part 

orated  and  furnished.     The  rugs,  furniture,  of  the  landscape  as  do  the  gray,  lichen-cov- 

and  decorations  harmonize,  .and  consequently  ered    glacier-boulders    strewn    through    the 

are  artistic  and    in    good    taste.      The   only  fields.      The   building  has   been  set  on   the 

thing  remarkable  about  the  paintings  is  their  rounded   top  of  the  ridge,  which  was  for- 

absence.    The  billiard-room  walls  are,  how-  merly  an  old  pasture-lot,  and  is  now  over- 
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grown  with  clumps  of  baybcrry  bushes  and  their  poorer  i^dghbdrs.     Itnsiecrocd  to  be  ^ 

dotted  with  the  green  spires  of  small  cedar  fixed  principle  at  Stormfield  that  all  those  to 

trees.     The  shrubbery  and  trees  have  been  whom  the  hospitable  doors  were  opened  stood 

unmolested,  except  where  it  was  necessary  to  upon  an  equal  looting. 

remove  them  in  making  the  driveways  and  In  a  short  speech  introducing  the  enter- 
walks,  tainers  Mr.  Clemens  said :  "Mr.   Gabrflo- 

Among  the  bushes  a  shy,  yellow-breasted  witsch  and  Mr.  Bispham  I  know  you  know; 
chat  laughs  and  ch(rt-tles,  and  underneath  the  nothing  more  is  necessary ;  they  couldn't  be 
brown  thrashers  build  their  nests  upon  the  better  known  if  they  had  just  discovered  the 
ground  or  bare  rocks.  Mark  Twain's  cats  North  Pole.  My  daughter  is  not  so  well 
wore  bells  on  their  necks,  purposely  arranged  known,  but  she  is  mucH  better  looking." 
to  alarm  the  birds  and  prevent  the  cats  from  Probably  the  mcst  startling  and  pk:- 
catching  them.  The  house  faces  the  east,  turesque  incident  during  Mr.  Clemens'  short 
and  in  front  is  a  broad,  open  plaza,  with  a  time  at  Redding  was  when  the  two  mis- 
walk  which  ends  at  the  pergola  and  foun-  guided  young  men  from  New  York  burglar- 
tain,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  door-  izcd  the  house  on  the  hill.  This  came  very. 
steps.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  paradoxical  near  being  a  tragic  affair,  and  our  sheriff  car- 
expression,  there  is  another  front  door  at  the  ries  two  bullet-wounds  to  remember  it  by. 
west  side  of  the  house,  facing  the  driveway.  The  following  morning  neighbor  Louns- 
The  plaza  and  walk  to  the  pergola  were  so  bury's  stable-yard  looked  like  a  field  hos- 
arranged  that  Mr.  Clemens  could  walk  about  pital  in  time  of  war.  The  village  doctor  waa 
there  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  as  busy  binding  up  the  battered  head  of  one 
was  his  custom.  But  his  favorite  lounging-  of  the  burglars  and  caring  for  the  bullet- 
place  was  in  the  loggia,  and  on  pleasant  days  wounds  in  the  leg  and  thumb  of  the  doughty 
he  was  usually  to  be  found  there  playing  sheriff.  By  great  good  fortune  I  happened 
hearts  with  his  guests,  or  riding  and  to  be  in  the  little  town  clerk's  office  when 
smoking.  Mark  Twain   himself  entered.     It   was   a 

Mr.  Clemens,  in  his  own  drawing-room,  small,  narrow  room  on  the  west  side  of  the 

was  not  the  same  man  that  one  met  at  the  little  one-story  building.     A  safe  stood   at 

club  or  in   the  Bohemian  society  of   New  the  north  end,  near  a  plain  deal  table  at 

York.     My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  which  the  officials  sat. 

dates  back  some  twenty-one  years,  and  while  At  the  south  end  of  the  room  there  was* 

I  always  found  him  courteous,  genial,  and  on  this  occasion,  a  small  table,  at  which  the 

entertaining  in  the  studio,  at  the  club,  and  two   prisoners,  with    the   gyves   upon   their, 

when  I  visited  him  in  his  bedroom,  it  was  not  wrists,  sat  waiting  their  fate.     One  of  them 

until  I  met  him  socially,  surrounded  by  his  had  his  head  swathed  in  bandages  and  the 

own  family,  that  I  knew  the  domestic  side  back  of  his  coat  stiff  with  his  own  gore.    The 

of  his  character.     As  a  host,  he  was  digni-  other,  with  an  insolent  smile,  was  smoking 

fied,  courteous,  and  prodigal  in  his  hospital-  a  cigarette.     Some  kind  neighbor  had  sup- 

ity,  possessing  all  the  admirable  characteris-  plied  them  with  sandwiches  and  coffee.    The 

tics   of   the   best   type  of   the  ^  old-fashioned  sheriff  was  limping  around,  with  one  hand 

Southern  gentleman.  done  up  in  bandages,  and,  as  he 'said,  "  a  boot- 

This  was  very  strongly  emphasized  at  the  full  of  blood,  begob."  The  officials  were  in 
musicale,  where  David  Bispham  recited  and  the  clothes  they  wore  at  their  farm  work,  and 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  celebrated  young  the  doors  were  crowded  with  rustics.  In 
Russian  pianist  (now  Mr.  Clemens*  son-in-  strong  contrast  with  the  simple  surroundings 
law),  with  Miss  Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  was  the  fashionably  dressed  Miss  Clara 
made  the  entertainment  a  unique  one  for  a  Clemens  and  her  feminine  companions, 
rural  district.  The  affair  was  gotten  up  for  When  Mark  Twain  entered,  arrayed  in 
the  benefit  of  the  Mark  Twain  Library,  and  his  white  flannel  suit,  he  stopped  at  the  table 
the  committee  could  easily  have  sold  the  best  occupied  by  the  two  "  yeggmen."  This  was 
seats  at  $25  a  ticket,  but  Air.  Clemens  would  before  any  of  the  newspaper  men  had  arrived, 
allow  only  such  prices  charged  as  would  and  they  missed  a  most  characteristic  and  in- 
place  the  tickets  within  reach  of  the  most  teresting  heart  to  heart  talk  with  a  live  bur- 
humble  inhabitants  of  Redding.  Among  the  glar.  Said  the  white  philosopher:  "  So 
company  on  that  occasion  were  people  who  you*re  the  two  young  men  who  called  at  my 
represented  many  millions  of  dollars,  but  house  last  night  and  forgot  to  put  your 
their  money  gave  them  no  precedence  over  names  in  my  guest-book?     Now  that  was  a 
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pretty  sort  of  business  for  you,  wasn't  it,  and  the  house  while  he  registered  the  names  of 

a  nice  way  to  treat  me,  after  I've  been  down  the     two     burglars     upon     his     guest-book, 

on  the  East  Side  working  for  just  such  feU  adding  after   the   signature   "  without  per- 

lows  as  you,  and  after  I  made  Bingham  take  mission." 

back  what  he  said  about  the  Jews."  Whether  Mark  Twain  was  greeting  the 
"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Clemens,"  interrupted  guests  at  one  of  the  lawn-parties  given  for 
the  battered  and  wounded  prisoner,  for  the  the  benefit  of  the  library  by  the  ladies  of  the 
first  time  showing  any  interest  in  the  proceed-  neighborhood,  or  talking  to  the  plumber,  the 
ings,  "  my  parents  are  Jewish."  mail-carrier  or  the   groceryman,   he  always 
"  Then  you're  a  disgrace  to  your  race!  "  succeeded  in  injecting  a  feeling  of  good-will 
"  Well,  I  guess  I  am,"  replied  the  burglar,  and   neighborly  interest,   entirely  devoid   of 
"  Now  you  two  young  men,"   continued  condescension,  which  endeared  the  old  gen- 
Mr.  Clemens,  "  have  been  up  to  my  house,  tleman  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
stealing  my  tinware,  and  got  pulled   in  by  and  during  his  illness  nothing  but  the  sin- 
these  Yankees  up  here.     You  had  much  bet-  cerest  sympathy  and  good  wishes  found  voice 
ter  have  stayed  in  New  York,  where  you  have  among  the  people  of  Redding;  for  while  they 
the  pull.     Don't  you  sec  where  you're  drift-  were    proud    of   their    neighbor's    fame   and 
ing  to?    They'll  send  you  from  here  down  to  achievements,  it  was  the  sterling  qualities  of 
Bridgeport  jail,  and  the  next  thing  you  know  the  man  and  neighbor  which  won  their  aflec- 
you'll    be    in    the    United    States    Senate,  tion   and   esteem.     And    in  the   little  com- 
There's  no  other  future  left  open  to  you."  munity  where  he  died  it  will  be  those  quali- 
It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  even  the  tics  which  will  be  talked  of  at  the  chimney 
burglar  treated  Mark  Twain  with  a  defer-  corner  and  passed  on  to  the  coming  gcnera- 
ence  which  was  the  more  marked  because  of  tion  as  characteristics   for  them   to  emulate 
the  sullen  contempt  with  which  the  "yegg-  and  admire.     The  Redding  people  are  con- 
man  "  greeted  every  one  else.  tent  to  allow  the  big  world  to  mourn   the 
Mark  Twain  called  one  of  the  neighbors  loss  of  the  great  humorist,  while  they  mourn 
up  to  fix  the  driveway  around  the  house  at  the  departure  of  an  ideal  neighbor  and  old- 
Stormfield  the  next  day,  and  said  he  wanted  fashioned,  *  hospitable,     courtly     gentleman, 
that   mud-puddle   fixed,    because   if  he  ever  whose  democracy  was  so  much  a  part  of  his 
started   for  church  again  he  wanted  to  get  character  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  and 
there.     Then  he  excused  himself  to  go  into  unconscious. 


MOUNTAIN    AND   GLACIAL   SCENERY    IN    THE   NEW   NATIONAL    PARK 
Mount   Sujeb    (10.000   feet)   aod  glarien,   trom   Cbdtod   Creek 

A    NEW    PLAYGROUND    FOR    THE 
NATION 

Glacier  National  Park  in  Northern  Montana  Authorized 
BY  Congress 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL. 

(United  States  Geological  Survey)  .      ■  - 

npHE  day  following  the  announcement  that 
'■  the  highest  point  on  the  North  Amen- 
can  continent  had  been  climbed  by  Alasksn 
explorers  Congress  was  good  enough  to  pass 
a  bill  creating  into  a  national  park  an  area  in 
northern  Montana  rivaling,  if  not  far  sur- 
passing in  wild  grandeur  and  interest,  the 
Mount  McKinley  region.  This  is  known  as 
the  Glacier  National  Park. 
,  Few  people  will  ever  see  Mount  McKin- 
ley, remote  and  inaccessible  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska,  but  almost  any  one  with  a  little 
time  and  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  may  pene- 
trate the  pristine  fastnesses  of  Glacier  Park 
and  study  at  first  hand  a  stupendous  exam- 
ple ai  mountain-building  and  glacial  sculp- 
turing, and  traverse  glaciers  as  real  as  those 
of  the  far-famed  Alps. 

The  new  Glacier  Park  isour  second  great- 
est national  park,  comprising  about  a  million 
acres,  and  exceeded  in  area  only  by  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  It  lies  just  below 
the  Canadian  boundary  line  and  is  skirted 
p 1  rfj  i„  n_  i.h„„  m  on  ibe  south  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 

CopyilfMlJT  Kurt  Pbwn  Lo.  .   .    '  u'     i  i  r      i 

ra-ACKFoor  oLACiEB,  THE  LARGEST  IN  THK  PASK    toad,  comprising  an  unsullied  portion  or  the 
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continent,  but  one  withal  readily  accessible 
to  the  traveler.  Of  course,  transit  facilities 
will  increase  many  fold  in  the  future  lo  this 
delightful  region. 

This  great  park  includes  perhaps  as  in- 
spiring a  region  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  Verdant  meadows,  knee  deep 
in  rich  pasturage  and  brightened  with  many 
wild  flowers,  merge  into  primeval  forests  of 
giant  spruce  and  mountain  pine,  thinning  into 
smaller  growths  as  the  altitude  increases, 
finally  reaching  the  timber  line,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  bare  glistening  rocks  of  wonder- 
ful coloring  and  glacier-laden  mountain-sides. 
Deep  gorges  and  stupendous  U-shaped  can- 
yons, smoothed  and  softened  by  the  vast  an- 
cient glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age,  gridiron  the 
region,  while  beautiful  lakes  nestle  in  the 
troughs  and  hollows  cut  out  by  the  slow-mov- 
ing ice  masses  of  prehistoric  eras. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  from  the  consider- 
ation of  Cannonism,  tariff  commissions,  and 
railroad  legislation.  Congress  acted  wisely  in 
dedicating  this  region  of  natural  splendors 
to  the  people  of  America  as  a  national  "  play- 
ground." Of  little  if  any  economic  impor- 
tance, but  containing  scenery  of  .surpassing 
sublimity,  it  will  become  a  more  and  more 
used  retreat  for  the  tired  worker  bent  on  a 
month  of  vacation  and  seeking  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Nature's  matchless  handiwork  in 
t-making. 


MATHAUNT  PEAK,  A  SPUR  OP  1 

LEWIS   RANGE 

(A    2400-foo(    vctlkal    llmMlone 


r   CLEVELAND, 


THE   NEW    NATIONAL    PARK    IN    NORTHERN    MONTANA 

("ATI   unmlllnl   porilon  of  the   coDtlD*nl "") 


Speaking  in  terms  of  geol- 
ogy the  Rocky*  Mountains 
are  as  yet  merely  youngsters. 
Once  the  mountains  of 
the  Appalachian  range,  too, 
towered  to  heights  of  12,000 
or  1 5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
but  during  countless  cen- 
turies of  time  they  have  been 
worn  down  by  the  chemistry 
of  Nature,  until  they  are 
now  mere  trunks  of  their 
former  selves.  When  they 
reared  their  first  lofty  crests, 
jagged  and  precipitous  as  the 
Rockies  of  to-day,  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  United 
States  was  a  great  ocean. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierras  are  thus  young 
ranges,  geologically,  and  al- 
though the  vast  glacial  ice 
sheets  which  once  plowed 
down  their  slopes  have 
smoothed  and  sculptured  their 
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AVALANCHE    LAKE    AND    AVALANCHE    BASIN 
(One  ot  tbe  Inspiring  ilgbt*  ot  Glacier  Park) 


outlines  so  that  they  no  longer  present  the  rama  of  huge  pyramids,  profound   canyons, 

chaos    of    ruggedncss    which    characterized  and  massive  rock  walls,  which  to  the  eye  h- 

them   following   their  emergence   from   the  miliar  only  with  the  outh'nes  of  our  Eastern 

ancient  ocean  bed,  they  yet  present  a  pano-  mountains  seem  the  acme  of  titanic  carving. 


VULTURE    PEAK    AND    CLAQER.    COfnTNENTAL    DIVIDE 

a  intcreMltiB  nnrt  nrreiiilblf  jjlnrlT  o(  nearlj  n  wiuar?  mill',  but    a    remniint 
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CRINNEU.    GLACIER    AND    AMPHTTHEATER 
(A  squBrp  mll«  o(  PTprliitlng  Ice.    Tbe  source  of  Swltt  Current  Creek)  , 

The  Glacier  Park  region  was  partially  sur- 
veyed a  number  of  years  ago  by  the.  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  Congress  was  based  largely  upon  a 
report  and  maps  made  by  that  bureau.*  The 
park  contains  sixty  or  more  live  glaciers,  some 
of  them  covering  5  square  miles,  and  between 
200  and  300  glacial  lakes,  the  largest.  Lake 
McDonald,  over  3000  feet  above  sea  level, 
covering  10  square  miles. 

Mount  Cleveland,  the  highest  peak, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  10,434  feet,  and  there 
arc  literally  scores  of  other  splendid  moun- 
tains,— some  as  clean-cut  pyramids  as  though 
chiseled  by  hand  and  others  as  rugged  as 
Nature  could  fashion  them, — ranginc  from 
60CX)  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  To  the 
traveler  who  wishes  to  test  his  mountain- 
climbing  ability  the  peaks  of  the  Livingston 
and  the  Lewis  ranges  in  Glacier  Park  afford 
large  opportunity. 

THE   PINNACLE   OF   THE   CONTINENT 

The  rains  and  snows  of  Glacier  Park  find 
their  way  into  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Mis-  

• r-  UPPER    SWIPT   CURRENT    VALLEY 

•Two   topogrtpsic    map*  of   tht   rcgton.   tnld   hj     ,_.     ...      , ,  „,  ,,_.       ,,      ti  t 

Dnited    Bt«Wi    Pcoloflol    aar«f    at    CO«t    prlct.    B     (The  M«  dopei  of  Ml.  CrlnneU.  which  prewnt  goc 
ceoti  cieh.  oppontmltln  for  ttii:  roclt-scariDs  entbuslait) 
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"HEAVEN-S   FOLD" 


souri,  and  the  Columbia  rivers;  it  thus  con-  tings  of  forested  slopes  and  surmounted  hj 
tains  the  main  continental  divide  between  the  vast  amphitheaters  and  dazzling  glaciers. 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as  well  as  between  There  are  two  main  ranges  of  the  continental 
Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis,  ol  the 
United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of 
American  geologists, 
studied  this  area  in  con- 
nection with  the  North- 
west Boundary  Survey 
conducted  jointly  by  the 
Geological  and  the  Coast 
Survey  in  igoi.andhisde- 
scrtption  of  the  wild  gran- 
deur of  the  region  ap- 
proaches the  classical. 
Towering  pealcs  of  bril- 
liant hues,  he  tells  of, 
rising  above  huge  ranges, 
seemingly  bottomless  can- 
yons thousands  of  feet 
in    depth,    innumerable 

lakes,    some    rock-walled,       UNITED  STATES  geological  SURVEY  pacx  ttiain  at  swift 
others  glistening  like  current  pass.  Lewis  range 

jewels    with    emerald    set-  ,Tbe  bird  mow  U  a  gr«at  nld  Id  <^rD>.«lDg  ibc  rock  l«dBtB) 
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divide  withiti  the  park, 
which  for  a  considerable 
distance  parallel  each 
other, — the  Lewis  and  the 
Livingston  ranges.  These 
present  two  crests  about 
lO  miles  apart,  the  former 
and  easternmost  having 
been  named  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lis after  Capt.  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  who  in 
1806  was  the  first  white 
man  to  cross  it. 

A  NATURAL  BARRIER 

Approaching  this  range 
from  the  Great  Plains 
which  stretch  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  east- 
ward it  presents  to  the 
traveler  an  irregular  rock 
wall  of  great  steepness. 
Could  Webster  and  other 
statesmen  who  for  a  time 
opposed  the  acquisition  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  territory 
have  viewed  this  frowning 
barrier  they  might  well 
have  further  emphasized 
their  contention  that  the 
northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain divide  formed  a  nat- 
ural and  impassable  boun- 
dary line  for  the  American 


MOUNTAIN    CLACIER    H 


CHIEF    MOUNTAIN.    10.000    FEET    ABOVE   SEA    liVEL 

Republic  The  precipices  by  which  the  Lewis 
Range  is  defined  are  frequently  more  than 
1000  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  instances 
attwiran  altitude  of  4500  feet,  with  inclines 
ranging  from  50  degrees  to  the  sheer  ver- 
tical. These  cliffs  form  the  walls  of  stupen- 
dous amphitheaters,  in  the  depths  of  which 
lie  dark,  silent  lakes,  the  sources  of  the 
streams  which  dash  down  the  canyons  and 
flow  into  the  Great  Plains.  This  amazing  . 
sculpturing  is  the  work  of  the  huge  ancient 
glaciers  which  cut  out  and  scoured  the  orig- 
inal sharp  V-shaped  gorges.  The  letters  V 
and  U  afford  excellent  symbols  representing 
such  mountain  gorges  before  and  after  glacial 
scouring.  The  crest  of  the  Lewis  Range  is 
everywhere  narrow,  and  in  many  places  may 
be  likened  to  a  gigantic  knife  edge  of  jagged 
roSks.  Its  rugged  backbone  is  accentuated 
by  high  pinnacled  peaks  between  which  are 
iris  wide  gaps  and  canyons.     In  some  instances 

ConyoD,  fed    *^**  *'^**  Canyons  arc  more  than  3000  feet 
in  depth. 
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WATERTOWN    LAKE.    CROSSED    BY    THE   INTERNATIONAL    BOUNDARY    UNE 

PY,.AM,DS  or   .OYPT  DWA.™  *'   ™'   ^'^.     .'^^  ,'"    *'   ''K'' V'""^' 

mg  bosom  is  bnlltandy  reflected  this  wealth 
The  Livingston  Range,  to  the  west,  is  of  coloring,  coupled  with  that  of  the  cloud- 
somewhat  broader,  and  presents  massive  flecked  sky.  There  is  no  illusion  of  the  «t- 
mountain  groups,  with  tremendous  pyramids  mosphere  in  coloring  dull  rocks  and  imbuing 
almost  perfect  in  form  rather  than  the  dag-  them  for  the  time  with  wonderful  hues,  as 
ger  shaped  spires  of  the  Lewis  Range,  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  formations  of  tbc 
Both  ranges  are  composed  of  stratified  Algon-  Southwest ;  the  pigment  is  actually  in  die 
kian  rocks, — limestone,  argillite,  and  quartz-  mountains  of  Glacier  Park  in  wonderfid 
itc, — set  above  and  below  one  another  in  a  variety  and  intensity, 
wealth  of  vivid  colors.     Strata  of  dark  and  „     ^ 

J            -,.-.                      .  ,      ,  ABOUNDING  ANIMAL  LIFE 

maroon-red  argillite,  gray,  black,  or  green- 
ish, are  displayed  against  massive  mural  lime-  Nor  is  scenery  sublime  the  only  attractilM 
stones  or  other  masses  of  glistening  yellow,  of  the  place.  The  many  glacier-fed  streaai^ 
terra-cotta,  brown,  or  garnet-red,  while  tumbling  and  dashing  along  their  steep 
mountains  of  yellow  or  white  quartzite  pre-  courses,  abound  in  gamcy  trout,  and  numer^ 
sent  a  spectacle  scarcely  less  dazzling  than  ous  wild  animals  and  birds  are  its  denizens, 
.that  of  the  perpetual  glaciers.  The  thousand  These  latter  may  not  be  disturbed, — the  deer, 
views  of  blood-red,  yellow,  and  purplish  rock,  the  elk,  and  the  moose,  the  bighorn  and  the 
with  shimmering  lakes,  green  forests,  blue  white  goat  and  the  giant  grizzly, — but  the 
skies,  and  snow  mantled  peaks,  might  well  tourist  may  fish  to  his  heart's  content.  The 
be  left  to  the  imagination  in  sheer  desperation  Senate  statement  in  support  of  the  Glacier 
at  description,  except  that  imagination  in  Park  bill  remarks  that,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
this  instance  would  be  as  futile  as  the  pen.  other  national  parks,  the  game  animals  now 
Here,  for  instance,  lies  a  long  lake  shadowed  protected  by  law  from  interference  will  in- 
by  banded  pyramids  of  deep-red  argillite  and  crease  to  such  an  extent  as  to  furnish  in  the 
mural  limestone,  or  red  pyramids  whose  peaks  overflow  from  the  park  a  tempting  supply  to 
catch  the  sun's  rays  like  blood;  others  of  sportsmen  for  all  time,  while  on  the  other 
pale  yellow  set  against  titanic  rock  masses  hand,  without  the  protection  of  a  breed- 
of  deep  purple,  red,  or  brown,  while  the  ing-ground  thus  aflorded,  many  of  the  ani- 
green  of  meadow  or  forested  slope  blend  with  mals,  especially  the  bighorns  and  the  deer. 
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would  soon  have  become  practically  extinct. 
Numerous  passes  are  found  through  the  ^ 
higher  ranges.  Across  these  the  game  trails 
lead  from  valley  to  valley.  Following  the 
game  came  the  Indians ;  then  came  the  Gov- 
ernment engineers,  exploring  and  mapping, 
and  finally  the  hardier  of  the  tourists  and 
[overs  of  nature.  Most  of  these  passes  are 
closed  for  many  months  of  each  year  by  snow ; 
some  of  them  are  available  only  after  the  use 
of  the  axe  to  give  footing  on  the  hard  ice  of 
glaciers  lying  close  to  the  Continental  Divide, 
but  across  one  or  two  of  them  wagon  roads 
will  be  built  by  the  Government,  by  which 
persons  unfitted  for  the  strenuous  efforts  now 
required  to  reach  the  higher  country  may  have 
opportunity  to  enjoy  it  at  close  range. 

The  Canadian  Government,  it  is  stated, 
will  now  set  aside  a  contiguous  tract  of  land 
just  across  the  international  boundary,  thus 
extending  the  park  area.  Certainly  the 
American  people,  both  our  t)wn  folks  and 
those  of  Canada,  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  creation,  in  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  of  another  magnificent  "  play- 
ground "  to  remain  always  a  region  of  un- 
tarnished beauty  and  natural  wonders. 


McDonald  lake,  the  largest  in  ciAaER  park 


THE  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  DISPUTE 

BY  P.   T.   M'GRATH 

[During  the  first  few  days  of  the  present  month  the  learned  legal  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Newfoundland  will  present  to  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague  the  American,  British,  and  Canadian  contentions  in  the  long-drawn-out,  com- 
plicated fisheries  dispute.  Just  now,  when  Canadian-American  commercial  relations  over  tanf 
matters  have  come  so  near  to  complete  and  satisfactory  settlement  it  seems  particularly  appro- 
priate that  the  vexed  fisheries  question  should  also  be  finally  disposed  of  in  a  manner  just  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  McGrath  is  pre-eminently  well  equipped  to  set  forth  the  entire 
question  from  all  sides  clearly  and  impartially,  as  he  has  done  in  the  following  informational 
article.  Mr.  McGrath  is  a  journalist  of  long  experience  and  keen  perception.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  an  editor  of  influential  Newfoundland  newspapers,  and  has  been  known  for  his  fair 
and  well-informed  attitude  upon  Canadian-American  relations.  Articles  by  him  on  variou'^ 
phases  of  this  subject  have  already  been  published  in  these  pages,  notably  "  New  Eln{(1and*> 
Deep-Sea  Fishing  Interests"  (May,  1906)  and  "The  Relations  of  Canada  and  the  Unite^l 
States"  (June,  1907).  The  Review  of  Reviews  believes  that  a  Newfoundlander  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath's  experience  and  ability  will  make,  on  the  whole,  a  more  useful  and  adequate  present! 
tion  of  this  important  and  involved  subject  than  would  be  written  by  an  American  sympathizer 
with  New  England's  claims  in  the  matter. — The  Editor.] 

T^HE    Atlantic    fisheries    dispute    now    in  the  war,  but  this  claim  was  not  allowed  and 

'*'       process  of  settlement  before  the  Hague  they  were  granted  lesser  concessions.,     llic 

Arbitration  Tribunal  is  perhaps  the  most  ex-  War  of  1812  terminated  this  treaty  and,  as 

traordinary  complication  in  the  realms  of  in-  the  Americans  were  largely  engaged   in  the 

temational  diplomacy,  because  it  really  has  northern    fisheries,    serious    friction    ensued 

involved  Great  Britain  in  serious  entangle-  until  in  181 8  a  treaty,  or  convention,  between 

ments  with  France  as  well  as  with  the  United  Britain  and  America  was  signed  at  London 

States,  entanglements  by  no  means  disposed  to  provide  for  the  carrying  on  of  these  fisbtr- 

of,  though  relegated  to  the  background  by  ies  in  future, 
the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1804,  which 

was  understood  to  have  settled  the  phase  of  ™^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ™^^  ™  ^^^ 
the  difficulty  known  as  the  "  Frendi  Shore  The  convention  of  1818  contains  the  very 
Question."  essence  of  this  whole  dispute,  as  we  under* 
Newfoundland,  discovered  by  Cabot  in  stand  it  to-day.  That  treaty  was  a  com- 
1497,  annexed  by  Gilbert  for  Queen  Eliza-  promise  between  the  extreme  views  of  bodi 
beth  in  1583,  and  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  parties.  The  Americans,  hampered  by  the 
held  by  England  ever  since,  was  long  de-  limitations  imposed  upon  their  fishery  privi- 
sired  by  France  because  of  its  fishery  wealth,  leges  by  the  War  of  1812,  were  constantly 
and  the  French  occupied  part  of  the  coast  for  violating  the  British  laws,  while  the  British, 
a  long  period  and  overran  most  of  the  settled  in  their  sweeping  construction  of  their  sot- 
portions  of  the  island  more  than  once.  But  ereign  rights,  risked  precipitating  another  con- 
in  1713,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  flict.  Prior  to  1818  all  negotiations  concern- 
was  recognized  as  sovereign  of  the  whole  ter-  ing  the  fisheries  had  been  based  upon  the  the- 
ritory,  France  being  pacified  with  fishing  ory  that  Britain  had  a  proprietary  interest 
concessions  on  the  western  section  of  the  sea-  in  the  bank,  or  deep-sea  fisheries,  as  well  as 
board,  which  were  confirmed  and  amplified  in  the  coast,  or  inshore  fisheries,  and  all  qucs- 
by  the  treaties  of  Paris  in  1763  and  Versailles  tions  turned  not  upon  the  latter  so  much  as 
in  1783.  The  latter  convention,  which  ter-  upon  the  former,  because  the  prosecution  of 
minated  the  American  War  of  Independence,  these  bank  fisheries  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
contained  clauses  assuring  American  subjects  the  use  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  as  a  base 
of  certain  rights  in  the  fisheries  of  the  Grand  of  operations,  and  to  secure  outfits  and  sup- 
Banks  and  on  what  we  now  know  as  the  plies. 

Canadian    (including    Newfoundland)    sea-  amhrican  shore  rights 

board.     1  he  Americans  had  claimed  the  right 

to  prosecute  these  fisheries  and  to  resort  to  But  now  this  position  was  abandoned   and 

this  seaboard  line  as  they  had  done  prior  to  Britain    virtually    restricted    herself    to    her 
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coast  fishery  rights,  the  Grand  Banks  and  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  Baic  dcs  Chaleurs,  in 

outer  waters  being  admitted  to  be  free  to  Quebec,  and  Fortune  Bay,  in  Newfoundland, 

all  nations.     America,  however,  advanced  a  Many  difficulties  and  conflicts  ensued,- Ameri- 

claim  to  inshore  fishing,  and  the  difficulty  can  vessels  were  seized  almost  every  year,  and 

was  adjusted  in  this  wise:  many  of  them  were  confiscated  for  flagrant 

American  subjects  were  granted  violations. 

( 1 )  The  liberty  to  fish  on  equal  terms  with  concessions  to  the  French 
British  subjects  on  the  southwest  coast  ot 

Newfoundland,  and  also  to  land  on  the  un-        In  considering  the  whole  treaty  question 

settled  portions  of  the  seaboard  and  dry  their  it  is  impgrtant  to  remember  that,  beginning 

catch.  at  Cape  St.  John,  the  northern  extremity  of 

(2)  The  liberty  to  fish  on  the  west  coast  Notre  Dame  Bay,  oh  the  northeast  coast  of 
of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Newfoundland,  passing  northward  to  Belle 
Norman,  but  without  the  right  to  land  and  Isle  Strait  and  thence  southward  along  the 
dry  their  fish.  west  coast  of  Cape  Ray,  the  French  already 

(3)  The  liberty  to  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  enjoyed  a  right  of  fishing  in  the  coastwise 
Magdalen  Islands  and  waters  and  of  landing  and  drying  their  catch 

(4)  The  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coast  of  on  the  seaboard,  with  a  further  proviso  em- 
Labrador  from  Anticosti  eastward  and  north-  bodied  in  a  declaration  attached  to  the  Treaty 
ward  indefinitely  and  to  land  and  dry  the  of  Versailles,  that  British  subjects  were  not 
catch,  this  latter  concession  further  contain-  to  interfere  with  the  French  by  their  com- 
ing the  proviso  that  they  could  fish  in  the  petition;  in  other  words,  making  the  French 
bays  and  harbors  and  creeks,  whereas  with  the  predominant  partner  in  the  fisheries  of 
regard  to  Newfoundland  the  proviso  simply  that  region.  That  this  fact  was  recognized 
was  that  they  could  fish  on  the  '*  coast."  by  the  British  and  American  negotiators  of 

(5)  The  liberty  to  enter  the  other  parts  of  the  treaty  of  181 8  is  evident  from  their  hav- 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada  to  ing  phrased  the  concession  to  American  sub- 
secure  shelter,  effect  repairs,  purchase  wood,  jects  in  that  treaty  as  merely  a  concession  to 
and  obtain  water,  but  for  no  other  purpose  fish  in  the  inshore  waters  of  the  west  coast, 
whatever.  but  without  any  landing  privilege  such  as 

was  granted  to  them  on  the  southwest  coast, 
where  the  French  had  no  rights. 

In  return  for  these  concessions  the  United        The     difficulties     between     Britain     and 

States   renounced   forever  the   right  to   fish  France  in  regard  to  the  region  were  not  ter- 

within  three  marine  miles  of  the  roast  of  Brit-  minated  until  six  years  ago,  when,  in  return 

ish  North  America,  not  included  in  the  above,  for  concessions  in  Morocco  and  West  Africa, 

and  agreed  to  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  France  agreed  to  abandon  her  claims  to  a 

as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abus-  lodgment  on   Newfoundland's  western  sea- 

ing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them.  board,  and  the  few  French  fishing  stations 

The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  that  the  thereon  were  purchased  by  the  British  Gov- 
Amcricans  surrendered  the  inshore  fisheries,  ernment,  France  contenting  herself  with  re- 
except  on  certain  coasts,  and  secured  an  un-  taining  the  right  to  fish  on  the  coastwise 
restricted  enjoyment  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  waters  of  the  "  French  Shore,"  but  without 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  have  any  right  to  land  on  the  shore  for  any  pur- 
put  an  end  to  all  friction  and  promoted  pose, 
amity  and  good-will  between  the  subjects  of 

,       ;  r-   ^         D    -   •..  A'A   «    «.       wr^U-^   «  THE     ANGLO-FRANCO-AMERICAN     SITUATION 

the  two  nations.     But  it  did  not.     Within  a 

year  or  two  arose  the  famous  "  headland  dis-        The  situation  to-day  with  regard  to  this 

pute,"  namely:  Should  the  line, — three  ma-  territory   is  that  on   the  northeast  coast  of 

rine  miles  off, — follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  St.  John  up  to 

coast  and  be  drawn  across  the  mouths  of  the  Cape  Norman,  British  and   French  subjects 

bays  where  they  are  six  miles  wide,  or  should  have  the  right  to  fish  within  the  three-mile 

it  be  drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  bar-  limit,  but  British  subjects  alone  have  a  right 

ring  out  foreigners  from  all  inclosed  **  terri-  to  dry  their  catch  on  the  shore ;  on  the  west 

torial  "  water,  large  or  small  ?    The  British  coast,  from  Cape  Norman  south  to  Cape  Ray, 

authorities,  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  British  subjects,  French  subjects,  and  Ameri- 

adopted    the   "  headline  "   doctrine   and   ex-  can  subjects,  all  three  have  the  right  to  fish  in 

eluded  the  Americans  from  even  the  Bay  of  the  coastwise  waters,  but  only  British  subjects 
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possess  landing  and   drying  rights;  on   the  Strait,  both  of  which  belong  to  Newfound- 
southwest  ,coast,    from    Cape    Ray   east   to  land,  as  they  do  on  the  west  coast  of  New- 
Ramea  Islands,  British  subjects  and  Ameri-  foundland  and  on  the  eastern  section  of  Lab- 
can  subjects  possess  the  .right  to  fish,  and  the  rador,  which  belongs  to  her.  Besides  this,  the 
British  subjects  possess  the  further  right  to  presence  of  valuable  food  fishes  in   the'  Bay 
land  and  dry  their  catch  anywhere  on  the  of  Fundy  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Nova 
seaboard,   while  American   subjects  are  re-  Scotia  has  always  proved  an  irresistible  temp- 
stricted   in  the  exercise  of  this  landing  and  tation  to  American  fishing  vessels  to  invade 
drying  privilege  to  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  three-mile  limit  and  fish  in  the  coastwise 
this  coast  alone,  which  practically  means  that  waters  of  the  Dominion,  where  they  have  no 
they  are  denied  any  access  to  the  seaboard  treaty  right  to  do  so.    As  a  consequence  dif- 
whatever,  because  it  is  all  inhabited  and  be-  ficulties  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  w^hich 
cause  the  present  method  of  the  conduct  of  have  called  for  special  agreements   to   cope 
the    American    fisheries    in    these    northern  with  them, 
waters  makes  the  concession  valueless  to  them. o      ,,^ 

THE  RECIPROCITY  OF   1 854-  66 
FRICTION    BETWEEN   THE    UNITED   STATES  T-u     r     ^     X  ^u  ^u     «iri    •      »vr 

*xTt^  «xTr.»  AXTt^  T"^  "^st  of  these  was  the     Elgin-Marc>, 

AND  ENGLAND  .  .       ^       ^       r      o-         Tn.' 

or  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  This  arrangc- 
During  the  ninety-two  years  that  have  ment  granted  United  States  fishermen  unre- 
elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1 818  stricted  access  to  British  North  American 
this  Atlantic  Fisheries  Question  has  proved  waters  and  shores  to  catch  and  cure  fisfr,  while 
one  of  constant  frictian-to  the  two  nations.  United  States  waters  and  shores,  north  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  tjewfoundland,  has  been  latitude  36,  were  thrown  open  to  Canadian 
a.  factor  in  the/ dispute. because  of  American  and  Newfoundland  fishermen  on-  the 'same 
subjects  enj'oying  the  same  fishing,  rights  oh  terms.'  The  American  fishermen  thus'  bb- 
the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  on  tained  the  right  to  purchase  bait  and  other 
the  section  of  Labrador  west  of  Belle  Isle    supplies;  to  land  and  transship  fish;  to  use 

the  bays  and   harbors;    to 
ii  if  .  J?  *f  .  I      prepare,    clean,   pack,    and 

dry  fish,  and  •  to  en- 
j  o  y  sundry  commercial 
privileges.  It  being  ad- 
mitted that  these  conces- 
sions were  of  greater  value 
than  those  the  British  sub- 
jects could  enjoy  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  the  United 
States  granted  free  entry 
to  its  markets  for  many  of 
the  products  of  the  Briti^ 
North  American  colonies. 
This  treaty  worked  ver>- 
advantageously  to  both  par- 
ties, but  the  tjnitcd  States 
abrogated  it  in  1866  at  the 
expiry  of  the  twelve  years 
for  which  it  was  originally 
negotiated. 


THE    nSHlNG   GROUNDS   OF    NEWFOUNDLAND 

(Showing  the    pronent    legal    treaty    rights    of    British,    BVench,    and 

American  fishermen) 


THE  HALIFAX  AWARD  OF 
1877 

It  had  eflcctually  dis- 
posed of  all  pending  diffi- 
culties, allayed  friction  be- 
tween the  two  countries, 
and  promoted  a  marked  im- 
provement in  their  trade, 
and  its  abrogation  revived 
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all  the  unwelcome  drawbacks  to  national  Washington  in  1888.  Like  its  two  prede- 
comity.  The  situation  was  soon  em-  cessors,  it  provided  for  fisheries  reciprocity 
bittered  by  a  renewal  of  the  conflicts  of  the  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
previous  non-reciprocity  period,  and  within  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland  on  the  other, 
five  years  a  new  treaty  had  to  be  negotiated,  but  it  was  for  no  stipulated  period,  going  into 
in  1 87 1,  known  as  the  "  Thornton-Fish,"  or  eflfect  automatically  on  the  United  States  re- 
"  Washington  "  treaty.  This  dealt  with  sev-  moving  the  duty  from  fish  and  fis^h-oils  and 
cral  features  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  being  nullified  on  her  reviving  these  duties, 
well  as  the  fisheries  issue,  but  it  is  with  the  It  also  permitted  United  States  fishing  vessels 
latter  only  that  we  are  now  concerned.  The  entering  Canada  or  Newfoundland  waters 
"  fishery  articles  "  revived  those  of  the  1854  for  shelter  or  repairs,  to  unload,  reload,  trans- 
treaty,  and  the  Americans  offered  free  entry  ship,  or  sell  their  cargoes,  and  to  replen- 
to  United  States  markets  for  coal,  salt,  fish,  ish  their  outfits.  It  further  provided  for  the 
and  lumber,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  from  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  to  delimit 
the  first  of  July,  1874,  in  return  for  access  the  bays  on  the  coastline  regarding  which  the 
to  the  British  North  American  markets.  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1818  re- 
This  offer  was  rejected,  and  then  the  United  nounced  its  fishing  rights.  The  details  agreed 
States  agreed  to  an  arbitration,  to  fix  the  sum,  upon  were  such  as  to  exclude  the  Americans 
if  any,  which  the  United  States  should  pay  from  all  bays  ten  miles  wide  at  their  mouth, 
for  the  use  of  these  fisheries  during  the  period  and  from  certain  specified  ones  from  fifteen 
in  question.     This  arbitration  was  held  at  to  twenty  miles  wide. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1877,  when  Sir  A.  The  United  States  Senate  of  the  day  being 

T.  Gait  represented  Great  Britain,  Hon.  E.  republican,  and  hostile  to  President  Cleve- 

H.  Kellogg  represented  the  United  States,  land,  tejected  this  treaty,  but  the  plenipo- 

and  M.  Maurice  Delfosse,  Belgian  Minister  tentiaries,  to  prevent  the  prospect  of  a  fric- 

at  Washington,   was  umpire.     It  awarded  tion  while  the  treaty  was  under  discussion, 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  $5,500,000,  of  had  arranged  a  modus  vivendi  whereby  the 

which  subsequently,  by  arrangement  between  United  States  fishing  vessels  could,  for  two 

themselves,    Canada    took    four-fifths    and  years,   enter   Canadian   and   Newfoundland 

Newfoundland  the  remainder.  waters  and,  by  payment  of  an  annual  license 

fee  of  $1.50  per  ship-ton,  purchase  bait  and 


NEWFOUNDLAND     SEEKS     A     SEPARATE 

AGREEMENT 

The   fishery  clauses  of  this  treaty  were 
abrogated  by  the  United  States  in  1886,  on 


all  supplies  and  outfits,  transship  their  catch, 
and  hire  men  for  their  crews. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   AND  CANADA  AT  ODDS 


the  expiry  of  the  twelve-year  period,  and  im-  Following  upon  the  rejection  of  this  draft 
mediately  the  old-time  troubles  were  re-  treaty  Newfoundland  opened  negotiations 
newed.  The  seizure  of  American  vessels  with  Washington  for  a  reciprocal  fishery  ar- 
threatened  serious  international  difficulties,  rangement,  and  what  has  since  become  known 
and  propositions^or  yet  another  treaty  were  as  the  "  Bond-Blaine  Convention  "  was  con- 
exchanged  by  the  two  nations.  Newfound-  eluded.  It  provided  for  the  free  admission 
land,  now  awakened  to  a  realization  of  her  of  Newfoundland  fish  and  crude  minerals  to 
own  special  advantages  as  a  baiting  and  out-  the  United  States,  in  return  for  which  Ameri- 
fitting  center,  opened  negotiations  for  a  sepa-  can  fishermen  were  to  be  granted  free  access 
rate  fisheries  arrangement  with  the  United  to  baiting  and  transshipping  and  other  facili- 
States  in  1887,  when  Ambassador  Phelps  in-  ties  in  Newfoundland.  Canada,  not  having 
timated  to  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  then  New-  been  made  a  party  to  this  arrangement,  pro- 
foundland*s  delegate  in  London,  that  his  gov-  tested  against  the  British  Government  ratify- 
crnment  would  cordially  consider  such  a  pro-  ing  it,  on  the  ground  that  Canada  being  a 
posal.  But  the  imperial  cabinet  declined  to  sister  colony  and  her  people  fellow-colonists 
sanction  the  project  for  an  iiidependent  com-  having  the  same  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pact  for  Newfoundland  then,  as  plans  were  Newfoundland  fisheries  as  the  people  of  that 
maturing  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  including  colony,  the  latter  could  not  barter  away  these 
Canada  as  well.  advantages  for  concessions  for  her  own  people 
^«,.  ^u*,.*»^«,  .tvr  „.^«»r>^.»r..n,^.  olotte.     The  British  Government  thereupon 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN-BAYARD  TREATY  i      -j    j    ^       «     •             u    i     »»    ^u       n       j  t»i    • 

decided  to      pigeon-hole      the  Bond-Blame 

This  instrument,  known  as  the  *'  Cham-  Convention  for  the  time  being,  \r\  order  to 

berlain-Bayard  "   treaty,   was   negotiated   at  give  Canada  an  opportunity  to  effect  a  similar 
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arrangement ;  and  this  decision  provoked  a  prosecution  by  the  Americans  of  the  so-called 

tariff  war  for  a  period  between  the  two  colo-  winter  herring  fishery  on  the  west  or  treaty 

nies,    as    Newfoundland    bitterly    resented  coast  of  Newfoundland,  primarily  at  Bay  of 

Canada's  action.    Peace  was,  however,  even-  Islands  and  secondarily  at  Bonne  Bay,  some 

tually   restored,   but   for   twelve  years  this  twenty  miles  north.    This  fishery  begins  in 

Bond-Blaine  compact  lay  moribund.  October  and  lasts  until  the  freezing  of  the 

During  all  this  period  the  modus  vivendi  inlets  compels  the  vessels  to  leave.      In  the 

of  1 888  was  continued  by  Newfoundland  be-  early  part  of  the  season,  before  frosts  set  in, 

cause  she  was  hopeful  of  securing  a  reciprocal  the  herrings  are  salted  in  bulk  in  the  holds 

arrangement,  and  by  Canada  because  she  en-  of  the  vessels,  but  later  they  arc  frozen  by 

tertained   similar   hopes.      ''  Pilgrimages  to  being  exposed  on  platforms  on  the  shore  or 

Washington  "  were  made  by  various  Cana-  above  the  vessels*  decks  and  when  thoroughly 

dian  statesmen,  and  in  1898  an  International  congealed  are  thrown  into  the  holds  in  the 

Joint   High   Commission,   headed   by   Lord  same  way. 

Coleridge  on  the  British  side,  and  containing  These  herrings,  whether  salted  or  frozen, 
representatives  of  Canada  and  Newfound-  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of 
land,  and  headed  on  the  American  side  by  duty  when  they  are  brought  there  in  Ameri- 
Senator  Fairbanks,  wrestled  with  the  prob-  can  bottoms,  but  when  carried  in  British  ves- 
lem  at  Quebec  and  at  Washington,  but  with  sels  are  required  to  pay  a  heavy  duty*  The 
no  result.  Not  until  1902  did  Canada  with-  theory  underlying  their  free  entry  when  car- 
draw  her  embargo  against  the  Newfoundland  ried  in  American  bottoms  is  that  they  arc  the 
Convention,  having  by  this  time  realized  that  produce  of  the  American  fisheries,  but,  as  a 
any  arrangement  of  a  similar  character  for  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not,  strictly  ^>eak- 
herself  was  impossible  and,  it  may  also  have  ing,  taken  by  the  American  vessels  or  their 
been,  determining  to  make  no  more  "  pil-  crews  at  all.  The  practice  for  fifty  years 
grimages "  in  quest  of  reciprocity.  The  past  has  been  for  American  vessels  to  visit 
mother  colony,  being  now  at  liberty  to  as-  the  coast  and  purchase  cargoes  of  these  her- 
sent  to  Newfoundland's  endeavor  to  make  a  rings  from  resident  fishermen,  who  actually 
new  arrangement,  if  it  could  succeed  in  so  caught  them  and  sold  them  to  the  American 
'doing,  the  then  Premier  of  the  island  nego-  crafts  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  commerce.  It 
tiated  the  "  Bond-Hay  treaty  "  on  the  lines  would  not  pay  American  vessels  to  bring  to 
of  the  convention  of  1890,  but  this  instrument  the  coast  the  number  of  men  required  to  pro- 
was  **  amended  to  death  "  by  the  American  cure  cargoes  for  them,  or  the  appliances, — 
Senate  when  it  came  before  that  body  in  De-  boats,  nets,  and  other  gear, — necessary  in 
cember  of  1904  for  ratification.  carrying  on    the   fishery,   and   the   trading. 

The   temporary   arrangement,   or   modus  rather  than  the  fishing  venture,  proved  mutu- 

vivendi,  it  may  be  explained  here,  is  con-  ally  advantageous,  for  the  Americans  bought 

tinued  by  Canada  to  the  present  day,  but  in  the  fish  at  favorable  terms  and  sold  them  in 

the  Newfoundland  legislature  in  the  session  their  home  market,  while  the  Newfoundland- 

of   1905,  following  upon  the  action  of  the  ers  secured  a  ready  cash  equivalent  for  the 

American  Senate  in  stifling  the  Bond-Hay  con-  fruits  of  their  labor  from  day  to  day, — the 

vention.  Premier  Bond  introduced  a  measure  industry  being  worth  to  the  colonists  about 

to  abrogate  it  and  to  give  effect  to  a  new  $250,000  annually  for  many  years  past* 
policy  with  regard  to  American  fishermen  and 

their  operations  in  colonial  waters.     He  de-  D'^ferences  between  the  united  states 
tcrmined  upon  their  absolute  exclusion  from  ^^^  Newfoundland 

all  intercourse  with  the  sections  of  the  coast        Premier   Bond's  new  enactment   forbade 

where  they  possessed  no  treaty  rights  and  the  the  sale  of  bait  fishes, — herrings  being  largely 

limitation  of  them  on  the  coast  where  they  used  as  bait, — to  Americans,  forbade  Ameri- 

did  possess  such  liberties  strictly  to  the  letter  can  vessels  to  ship  crews  in  Newfoundland 

of  the  treaty  as  interpreted  by  him,  which  in-  waters,  and  forbade  local  fishermen  to  engage 

terpretation  of  the  convention  of  181 8  he  on  board  such  vessels.     But  the  augmenting 

maintained  was  the  correct  one.  of  the  crews  of  the  American  vessels  in  this 

the  WINTER  HERRING  FiSHERY,-AMERiCAN  ff^ion  was  sccured  in  that  year  by  an  evasion 

p  31  the  law,  local  fishermen  gomg  three  miles 

from  the  coast,  boarding  American  vessels 

The  whole  difficulty  which  is  now  being  there   and    then    returning    into    territorial 

dealt  with  at  The  Hague  arises  from  the  waters   as   members   of   the   crews,    having^ 
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signed  the  ships'  articles  while  beyond  the  order  to  actively  support  Sir  Robert  Bond's 
three-mile  limit.  In  1906  Premier  Bond  in-  contentions  with  regard  to  the  verbiage  of 
trbduced  another  bill  forbidding  colonists  to  the  treaty  of  181 8,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
leave  territorial  waters  for  any  such  purpose  was  announced  that  a  reference  of  the  whole 
and  imposing  confiscation  on  American  ves-  question  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  had  been  de- 
sels  found  in  Colonial  waters  with  any  per-  cided  upon  by  the  several  parties  interested, 
sons  on  board  not  inhabitants  of  the  United  Canada  agreeing  to  enter  into  the  arbitration 
States;  but  the  imperial  government  refused  with  Newfoundland,  though  the  issue  was 
approval  to  this  measure,  while  American  not  an  acute  one  between  that  colony  and  the 
fishermen,  on  their  part,  declined  to  enter  at  American  Republic.  Accordingly  the  neces- 
the  Colonial  custom-houses,  to  pay  light  dues,  sary  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  the  coh- 
to  abstain  from  fishing  on  Sundays,  or  to  be  stitution  of  the  arbitral  tribunal,  the  prepara- 
bound  by  Colonial  laws  prohibiting  the  use  tion  of  the  respective  cases,  and  the  submis- 
of  destructive  fishing  instruments  known  as  sion  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  adjudication 
purse  seines;  and  the  American  State  Depart-  of  the  eminent  jurists  who  have  been  selected 
ment  forwarded  vigorous  messages  of  protest  to  pronounce  upon  the  issues  in  dispute.* 
to  the  imperial  government  against  the  un-  Meanwhile  Sir  Edward  Morris,  who  had 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Newfoundland  min-  been  Sir  Robert  Bond's  first  lieutenant  and  the 
istry,  demanding,  moreover,  that  United  Attorney-General  in  his  cabinet,  had  broken 
States  subjects  be  protected  in  the  exercise  from  him,  and  having  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  treaty  rights  granted  to  them  in  181 8  of  the  opposition  party  in  Newfoundland  de- 
and  repudiating  vigorously  Premier  Bond's  cisively  defeated  the  Bond  administration  in 
construction  of  this  instrument.  the  two  spectacular  general  elections  which 
Asa  result  of  this  embroilment  the  British  occurred  here, — the  first  in  November,  1908, 
Government  passed  an  imperial  rescript  under  when  each  side  carried  eighteen  seats,  and 
a  Georgian  statute  enacted  by  the  British  the  second  in  May,  1909,  when  Morris  car- 
Parliament  in  1 81 9  to  provide  for  the  carry-  ried  twenty-six  and  Bond  only  ten.  The 
ing  out  of  the  treaty  of  181 8,  which  rescript  championing  of  Newfoundland's  case  thus 
over-rode  the  Colonial  enactment  and  the  fell  to  Sir  Edward  Morris, 
enforcement  of  the  existing  Colonial  fishery 

laws  by  the  Colonial  ministry  and  placed  the  ^^^^"^^  '^^  ^^  decided 

settlement  of  all  questions  arising  between  The  questions  involved  are  varied  and  im- 

Colonial    and   American    fishermen    in    the  portant.      The   liberties    conferred    by    the 

hands  of  the  British  naval  commodore  on  the  treaty  of  181 8  were  ceded  to  the  **  inhabit- 

station.     A  modus  vivendi  was  likewise  ar-  ants  "  of  the  United  States.    The  first  point 

ranged  between  the  two  governments  with-  to    be    decided    is    what    is   meant    by    the 

out  reference  to  Newfoundland  whereby  the  word  "  inhabitants."    Can  vessels  flying  the 

status  quo  ante  was  continued  for  that  sea-  American   flag  employ  fishermen  not  alone 

son.     The  Bond  ministry  bitterly  protested  residing  in  the  United  States,  but  who  may 

against  this  procedure  as  a  virtual  abrogation  be  shipped  in  Canadian  ports  or  on  the  high 

of  the  colony's  charter  of  self-government,  seas  off  the  Newfoundland  seaboard,  beyond 

but  the  imperial  cabinet  proposed  an  amicable  .  The  arbitrators  who  win  deal  with  the  matter 

adjustment  of  the  matter  if  possible.  at  The  Hague  are  Profesaor   LamniaBch    (Austria). 

Dr.  Drago  (Argentina).    Johnheer  lAibman   (Nether 

TUP   XiTATTCD   DrciTDDcn  Tcx  Tu  1?   uAriTi?      lauds).  Sir  CbaHes  FItEPatrIck  (Great  Britain),  and 
THE    MATTER   REFERRED  TO   THE    HAGUE       j„j       George  Gray    ( Cnlted   States). 

TRIBUNAL  Tne  counsel  In  the  case,  on  behalf  of  the  United 

States,    are    Chandler    P.  Anderson,    of    New    York. 

Ai.  *.k-   :m.^4.*;»1  ^^^tm.w^,>^^  «♦   T  ^M^oM    Tn    "Rpot :   Hon.   Ellhu   Root.  Senator  from  New  York: 
At  the   imperial  COnterence  at   L^ondon   in    ifon.    George    Turner,    of    Spokane.    Wash.,    former 

1907  Sir  Robert  Bond  raised  this  question  St?K  ***'".  "Sx^  member  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
.  ^^^Z      ,  .  .  1     I         •         r  Tribunal :  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Elder,  of  Boston.  Mass. ; 

m  the   hope  of   securing  a   declaration    from    Dr.  James  Brown  Soott.  solicitor  of  the  state  De- 

the  premiers  of  the  other  self-governing  colo-  SfichT-'rid  "floi.  ^r'o".;^^  l^JU^'li  wat^town: 
nies  in  support  of  his  views,  but  as  the  dis-   n.^y^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  _^  ^^^ 

cussion  on  the  matter  was  a  secret  one  nothing  a.  b.  Ayiesworfh.  Minister  of  jusrioe  of  Canada. 

:^  U^^»r»  ..,:»k  ^^^»:^*^r  «^  ^^  ,.,ko#.  ^xy^...>f«^  agent:  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Robinson,  K.C.. 
is  known  with  certainty  as  to  what  occurred.  Attorney-General  for  England :  Right  Hon.  sir  Rob- 
It  is  surmised,  however,  that  the  then  Secre-   ^ll/^'^Z' r'^'^J''^^^^  f'^JL* 

.         1       >-»  1      .        V        1    T^i    •  1      •      '■°"  •  Sir  H.  Krie  Richards.  K.C..  of  England :  John 

tary   for  the  Colonies,    Lord    Ligin,   made   it    S.  Ewart.  K.C  of  Canada  :  George  W.  Shepley.  K.C.. 

^l«^.  *U^«.  *k^  :»««.^*:m1  »r«.r«^M»r.^.««.  «T««.  rm#x«.  ^^  Csnads  :  W.  N.  Tllley.  of  Canada :  Hon  Sir 
clear  that  the  imperial  government   was  not    Edward    Morris.    K.C.    premier    of    Newfoundland : 

nri»narpd  to  risk  anv  ruDture  of  the  existing  ^*^"-  S**"  J«n>es  winter.  K  C.  former  Attorney- 
preparea  lo  riSK  any  rupiurc  oi  mccxibiiiig    ^^n^ral    of    Newfoundland,   and    Hon.    D.    Morlson. 

friendly  relations  with  the   United  Otates  in    K.C,  Attorney-General  of  Newfoundland. 
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territorial  jurisdiction?   Newfoundland  holds       The  fourth  question  is  as  to  ^vhere   the 

that  none  but  genuine  '*  inhabitants  "  of  the  three  marine  miles  off  the  coasts,  bajrs,  creeks, 

repubh'c  residing  in  that  country  and  shipped  or  harbors,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1818, 

at  an  American  port  can  be  employed,  while  are  to  be  measured  from.     This  raises  once 

America  takes  the  position  that  the  flag  cov-  more   the  whole  '^  headland  **   question,    on 

ers  all  who  may  be  on  board,  and  that  if  a  which  there  will  doubtless  now  be  a   deli- 

ship  has  her  proper  papers  it  is  not  within  nite  pronouncement.     Britain,  as  a  general 

the  competence  of  the  British  or  Colonial  thing,  maintains  that  territorial  jurisd^tion 

governments  to  inquire  into  the  nationality  extends  seaward  for  three  miles  from  a  line 

of  those  who  may  make  up  her  crew.  drawn  from  the  outer  headlands,  no  matter 

The  second  point  that  arises  is  what  is  how  wide  the  bay  that  is  inclosed  may  be^ 

meant  by  the  liberty  to  take  fish  "  in  com-  and  under  the  exercise  of  this  regulation  in 

mon  "  with  British  subjects.     Does  it  give  bygone  days  American  fishing  vessels   were 

the  Americans  the  same  rights  in  every  re-  seized  for  fishing  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  whicfa 

spect  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  colonists,  and  is  sixty  miles  across.    The  United  States,  00 

if  so,  does  it  render  Americans  liable  to  the  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  three-mile 

same  obligations  as  are  imposed  upon  British  limit  should   follow  the   sinuosities   of    the 

subjects  by  the  Colonial  fishery  laws?     In  coast,    though   in   actual  practice  American 

other  words,  are  American  fishing  vessels  and  authorities  did  not  apply  this  construction  to 

their    crews,    operating    in    Newfoundland  Boston,  New  York,  and  Delaware  bays,  or 

waters,  bound  by  the  local  regulations  that  other  wide  inlets  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 

may  be  made  from  year  to  year  by  the  island  their  own  country. 

Parliament?     Newfoundland  contends  that        The   fifth   question   involved    is   whether 

they  are  so  bound,  but  the   United   States  Americans  have  the  right  to  take  fish  in  the 

maintains  that  any  such  regulations  must  be  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Newfoundland 

by  joint  agreement,  dictated  solely  with  the  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  as  they  admittedly 

object  of  preserving  the  fisheries,  as  if  the  have  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.     Newiound- 

colony  were  conceded  the  right  to  make  regu-  land  maintains  that  they  have  not,  on  the 

lations  of  itself,  it  could  so  frame  them  as  to  ground  that  the  differing  phraseology  implies 

destroy  the  value  of  the  liberties  granted  to  a  difference  in  the  liberties  conceded,  whereas 

American  subjects  by  treaty.  the  United  States  contends  that  tlic  admitted 

The  third  question  arising  is  as  to  whether  practice  since  the  treaty  of  181 8  was  nc^j- 

inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  required  tiated  has  been  for  Americans  to  fish  in  these 

to  report  at  the  custom-houses,  pay  light  or  inlets. 

other  duties,  or  be  subject  to  any  similar  regu-  Such  is  the  international  problem  that  prc- 
lations.  Newfoundland  contends  that  for  sents  itself  for  solution  at  The  Hague  just 
the  maintenance  of  her  rights  of  sovereignty,  now,  and  its  determination  will  remove  the 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  the  carry-  last  serious  issue  that  exists  between  Great 
ing  out  of  ordinary  jurisdictional  powers  she  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  of 
is  entitled  to  require  that  vessels  of  every  course,  impossible  to  forecast  what  the  de- 
nationality  entering  her  waters  must  report  cision  will  be,  but  none  can  doubt  that  it  will 
at  custom-houses  and,  as  they  participate  in  be  such  that  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will 
the  benefits  of  her  lighthouses  and  other  serv-  be  possible  for  the  several  parties  interested 
ice,  should  pay  light  and  harbor  and  similar  to  resume  operations  on  a  friendly  basis  and« 
dues,  whereas  the  United  States  maintains  perhaps,  pave  the  way  for  reciprocal  conces- 
that  American  fishing  vessels  are  under  no  sions  that  will  result  to  mutual  profit  and 
such  obligations.  advantage. 


THE  FARMER^S  PROFITS  AND  THE 
SPECULATION  IN  LAND 

BY    ROBERT  S.   LANIER 

We    find    a    striking    comparison    between  that  show  American  imports  last  year  of  more 

'''!?"u?^ i"""'"?."  necessaries  in  Detroit.  Mich,  than  8.000.000  bushels  of  potatoes,  of  3.355.- 

and    Windsor.   Ontario,   "separated   by   a  half  ^uu          ^jj                  a    u      •***'-'-", 

mile  of  river  and  a  thousand  miles  of  tariff."  ^  bushels  of   dried   peas  and   beans,   and 

The    figures    show    that    agricultural    staples  6.677,OCX)  bushels  of  oats.     Only   Y^   of   I 

(wheat,  corn,  hay)  are  11  to  30  per  cent,  higher  per  cent,  more  on  the  bushel  price  of  wheat 

in  Detroit,  while  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  are  24  vvould  have  brought  imports  of  that  funda- 

to  43  per  cent,  higher,  pork  and  beef -cuts  54  to ^  1  a  /         r      1     j    -^    ^•♦^ 

60  per  cent.,  and  clothing  67  per  cent,  in  excess,  "dental  American  crop  from  England,  m  spite 

^^Mir    £  .u       «.  k-  u      •     M    .        X          u  ^*  °"^  ^"^y  ^^  ^5  cents  per  bushel! 

Q N E  of  these    high-pnce     pieces  from  the  So  there  has  been  a  scramble  for  the  fertile 

newspaper  acts  like  a  bomb  if  projected  farms  of  the  Middle  West  that  has  put  their 

into  a  mixed  assemblage;  the  fragments  of  price  up  150 per  cent,  within  ten  years.   More 

discussion  fly  to  the  four  quarters.  recently,  there  has  been  a  rush   to  borrow 

Just  one  result,  however,  of  any  bomb  ex-  money  at  these  high  values  with  which  to  buy 

plosion  is  certain  and  definite.     That  is  the  more  land   that  has  literally  swamped   the 

creation  of  noise.    So  the  dm  of  the  "  higher-  banks,  trust  and  life  insurance  companies,  and 

cost-of-living  "    controversy    has   given    the  other  large  lenders  on  farm  mortgage. 

American  farming  business  a  sensational  ad-  One  company,  with  more  than  one  hundred 

vertising  boom.  million  dollars  loaned  to   Middle  Western 

Working  people   and   clerks   and   school  farmers,  reports  that  "  the  average  amount 

teachers  know  well  enough  that  their  fixed  of  the  individual   loan  has  increased   from 

wages  and  salaries  do  not  fetch  two-thirds  as  ^,300  in  the  year  1900  to  $2300  in  the  year 

much  from  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  and  the  ,909."    Another  has  been  asked  to  lend  more 

clothier  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  than  a  million  dollars  a  month  so  far  this 

**  It  is  the  tariff  privileged  trusts  that  make  year,— twice  as  much  as  in  1909. 

the  extra  money,"  declare  spokesmen  of  the  How  large  the  movement  has  grown  ap- 

people,  like  Senators  Cummins  and  Dolliver,  pears  from  the  following  table  of  the  present 

of  Iowa;  and  they  propose  to  attack  such  loans  of  two  life  insurance  companies.— the 

privilege,  whether  in  their  own  Republican  Northwestern  Mutual  of  Milwaukee  and  the 

party  or  elsewhere.                                         ^  Union  Central  of  Cincinnati,— that  specialize 

**  No,*'  answer  the  tariff's  friends,  "  it  is  in  farm  mortgages: 

the  farmer  who  is  profiting  at  the  expense  of  „„„^,, ' ,27.512.000.00 

the  rest  ot  us.        Ihey  dwell  upon  the  in-   Missouri    ^.t.uia.ooo.oo 

crease  of  no  less  than  87  per  cent,  in  the  price  MrnSeiota*  .::::::::;':::::::::::::  iHi.lyT.ooaliO 

of  farm  products  and  farm  animals  during  V«HI?««.: IM?I*22II2!J 

,  K,  ,  .,  ,...**    Indiona    11  .ttl O.OOO.OO 

the  past  thirteen  years,  while  commodities  in    Washington    r>.ti87.ooo  00 

general  have  been  marked  up  only  23  per  Kh^oSkota. .::::::::;:::::::::::    iloHTiooo  So 

cent  KauRas    n  .«80.ooo.oo 

«-',       I  i_ •         1/  1  I  •         Nebraska    II .07;<.000.00 

1  he  farmer  himself  may  eloquently  point  Michigan  .-{.mm.ooo  00 

to  the  $1.60  which  he  pays  this  year  for  the  K^el,°t?ctv  :::::::;:::::::::::::::;  .1:.s.w:I!Jlo  J!J5 

labor  that  a  decade  ago  would  have  cost  him   I*^"?r*S^.. i-ij^?^!?^^ 

,  ,    „  Ti       I.      /«     1     1  •         w    1  North    Dakota n.T^H.Oim.iNi 

only  a  dollar.    But  he  nnds  himself  the  cen-  New  York 1..V10.000  00 

ter  of  interest  of  folks  who  care  little  for  poll-  ^^i^^ .:::::::::::::::;::::::.:  ^iVi^^  IK 

tics,  but  much  for  profits.  Teiir"'"  771.000  mi 

With  the  world  calling  for  bread,  with  North  caroiina..'..*.^^!...*. *.*.!'. '.!.!*.       hJooii.oo 

wheat  $1  a  bushel,  and  with  American  ex-  "*•*"  :i^\.WHym 

ports  of  cereals  last  year  inferior  to  those  of  $188,379,000.00 

ten  years  before  by  no  less  than  251  per  cent.,  One  Nebraska  banker  wrote  to  a  number 

what  investment  can  equal  wheat  lands?  of  neighboring  bankers  asking  in  what  the 

Old-timers  can  scarcely  believe  the  figures  prosperous  farmers  were  investing  their  sur- 
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plus.     The  answers  told  of  interest  in  only  expression  is  wonderfully  cooling  to 

one  kind  of  stocks, — bank  stocks.    The  only  lative  fever,  be  it  in  shares  or  in  short  ribs. 
bonds  were  municipals.      However,  all   re-        A  repetition  of  these  elementary  principles 

ported  that  the  farmers  were  buying  land,  will  seem  less  unnecessary  when  one  consid- 

And  60  per  cent.,  giving  their  requested  opin-  ers  that  for  half  a  generation  there  has  been 

ion  as  to  the  most  desirable  investment  for  steady  growth  in  the  real  value  of  the  farms 

a  farmer,  advised  the  purchase  of  more  land,  between   the  Alleghanies  and   the    Rockies. 

The  farming  business,  with  its  enormous  while    during    this    period    stock    exchange 

profits  real  and  supposed,  is  figuring  in  the  manias  and  collapses  have  become  familiar. 

public  mind  this  year  as  did  the  railroad  mer-  p^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  «  charges  "  per 
^ers  of  Harnman  and  others  before  the  1907  family  per  year 

panic  and  the  "  industrial  "  mergers  that  pre- 
ceded the  financial  troubles  of  1903.  A  few.  hundred  millions  in  farming  land. 

Now,  without  discussing  at  all  whether  more  or  less,  would  be  of  little  concern  to 
at  the  present  time  the  high  prices  of  farm-  bankers  at  ordinary  times.  But  the  past  year 
ing  land  involve  as  much  hysteria  and  un-  has  been  anything  but  ordinary  in  regard  to 
wise  borrowing  as  Union  Pacific  stock  did  the  rush  of  loose  cash  into  the  form  of  fixed 
before  its  price  was  cut  in  half  during  1907,  charges.— buildings  and  railroads  and  pri- 
or "  Steel  Common  **  before  it  dropped  from  vate  and  public  improvements  in  general,  or 
55  to  %y^  in  1904,  one  may  still  consider  the  else  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  notes  and  roort- 
peculiar  danger  which  land  inflation  holds,  in  gages  that  represent  them, 
its  very  nature,  as  compared  to  speculation  in  In  the  United  States  alone  more  than  nine 
stocks  and  bonds.  billion    dollars    have    gone    into    such    fixed 

A  LAND  BOOM  THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  ^^""^  since  1906.     Figuring  interest  at  onljr 

4  per  cent.,  here  is  an  additional  yearly  in- 

A  thousand-dollar  farm  mortgage  may  be  terest   charge   of   $14   per   average    fainOy, 

twice  as  sound  as  a  given  thousand-dollar  against  a  total  income  of  said  family  of  less 

railroad  bond.    And  a  deed  to  ten  good  wheat  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
acres  may  have  three  times  the  intrinsic  value       Then  take  a  typical  world  stock  market,— 

of  ten  shares  of  a  certain  railroad  stock.    But  say  London.     During  the  first  four  months 

the'  bond  or  stock  can  be  sold  in  a  hurry  at  of  this  year  there  were  new  stocks,  bonds, 

times  when  the  mortgage  or  the  land  cannot,  and  notes  offered  to  the  public  through  this 

—times  when  money   rates  are  rising  and  market  with  face  value  of  no  less  than  thrtt- 

markets  are  falling.  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

When  a  stock  boom  collapses,  as  in  1907,  This  sum  is  more  than  twice  the  average, 
enormous  transactions  take  place.  The  com-  It  breaks  all  previous  records.  It  has  gone 
munity  gets  the  money  as  soon  as  prices  all  over  the  world.  Of  the  portion  fur- 
sink  low  enough  to  offer  the  "  bargains  "  nished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  for  in- 
that  appeal  to  foreign  and  thrifty  home  in-  stance,  no  less  than  $46,000,000  was 
vestors.  "  fixed  "  in  the  shape  of  "  foreign  "  govern- 
But  the  collapse  of  a  land  boom  is  attended  ment  bonds,  $80,000,000  in  "  foreign  "  rail- 
by  an  intense  quiet.  Comparatively  speak-  ways,  $70,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  British 
ing,  there  are  no  sales  at  all.  It  may  be  a  colonies  over-seas,  and  $30,000,000  in  nih- 
matter  of  years  before  values  catch  up  to  her  companies  of  the  Far  East, 
prices.  It  took  months  to  cure  '07,  but  years 
to  cure  *93. 


IS  there  enough  money  in  the  world? 


NO  "  SHORT  SELLING 


»>  That  is  why  international  financiers  aic 

asking  so  many  questions  about  the  habits. 
Again :  There  is  no  **  short  selling,"  as  temperaments,  and  affairs  of  American  far- 
with  stocks  and  bonds  and  even  food  prod-  mers.  They  want  to  know  how  much  of 
ucts  and  cotton,  to  keep  a  land  boom  down  the  unprecedented  sums  lately  earned  and 
once  it  reaches  the  point  of  a  craze.  It  may  borrowed  by  said  farmers  has  gone  into  act- 
be  immoral  for  a  man  to  sell  what  he  hasn't  ual  development  of  new  lands  and  scientific 
got.  But  it  is  mighty  useful,  as  the  great  improvement  of  old  ones, — ^and  how  much 
students  of  economics  whose  works  are  ac-  has  gone  to  feed  a  possible  land  craze, 
cepted  in  this  country  and  abroad  all  agree.  On  such  a  question  the  inquirer  finds  little 
to  allow  those  of  cynical  mind  and  cold  blood  help  from  most  of  the  financial  press  of  our 
to  express  their  opinions  in  cold  cash.     Such  financial  center, — New  York.    "When   that 
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nervous  and  intense  community  known  as  In  similar  vein,  an  officer  of  an  insurance 
*'  Wall  Street "  has  a  scare,  it  has  a  good  company  whose  farm  mortgage  loans  aggre- 
one.  Some  of  the  brokers'  market  letters,  and  gate  nearly  $30,ooo,ocx),  mostly  in  Missouri, 
so  on,  warning  against  *'  the  Western  farm-  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  in  neighboring  States, 
ing  land  craze,"  **  the  enormous  land  specu-  believes  that  the  very  decided  increase  re- 
lation by  persons  who  have  no  thought  of  cui-  cently  in  farming  land  values  is  *'  attributable 
tivating,"  **  far  exceeding  the  greatest  specu-  to  the  high  prices  of  farm  products,  the  more 
lation  in  securities  ever  witnessed  in  New  scientific  methods  employed  by  farmers,  and 
York," — proceed  from  writers  whose  extreme  the  demand  for  farms  because  of  the  growth 
Western  limit  of  personal  observation  can  in  population." 
safely  be  placed  at  Jersey  City.  To  what  extent  agricultural  profits  have 

Much  **  nearer  production  "  are  the  bankers  run  is  plain  to  any  traveler  through  the  com 
centering  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Chi-  and  wheat  country.  One  picturesque  sign  is 
cago.  These  financiers,  "  close  to  the  soil,"  the  automobile ;  76,000  are  estimated  to  be 
are  more  confident  that  the  Middle  Western  owned  by  farmers,  mostly  Middle  Western- 
lands  are  worth  much  more  than  the  amounts  ers.  Kansas  farmers  alone  spent  $3,200,000 
being  borrowed  on  them.  Even  here,  how-  for  automobiles  last  year.  Half  of  the  10,- 
ever,  the  qualification  is  heard,  **  provided  000  automobiles  owned  in  Iowa  belong  to 
we  don't  have  two  or  three  bad  crop  years  farmers, 
in  succession."  Or  the  traveler's  eyes  can  be  opened  by 

But  the  most  helpful  opinion  comes  from  visiting  the  country  towns,  especially  their 

business  men  like  the  presidents  of  some  of  stores.    Here,  where  but  a  decade  ago  would 

the  old-line   life   insurance   companies  who  have  been  found  the  barest  necessities  only, 

have  lent  many  millions  on  farm  mortgages  are  shining  and  busy  emporiums  of  all  the 

in  this  section,  but  whose  business  is  national  latest  improvements  and  luxuries  of  civiliza- 

and  whose  wide   range  of  investments  has  tion,  from  mission  furniture  and  natty  brass 

made  them  students  of  money  movements  all  bedsteads    to    the    latest    player-pianos    and 

over  the  world.  phonograph-records. 

A  number  of  such  observers,  with  experi- 
ences of  the  longest  and  viewpoints  of  the 

widest,  have  been  kind  enough,  upon  request.  One  unmixed  blessing  of  the  competition 

to  picture  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  for  money  falls  upon  the  investor.     He  ca/i 

readers  of  the  Review.    Quotations  follow,  get  to-day  5j4  ^^  6  per  cent,  on  the  fattest 

"DOLLAR   WHEAT,    TEN-CENT    HOGS,    AND  f^nns  and  best  kcpt  implements  and  build- 

SIXTY^ENT  CORN  "  "J^^  *«  «  ~"P' V^,  "^"^  ^^  ,^°"**'  ''^X^ 

yielded  him  only  4J/2  to  5  per  cent.  Even  the 
The  composite  picture  shows  a  founda-  farmer  of  high  and  long  credit,  whose  com, 
tion  of  actual,  steady  increase  in  the  farmer's  wheat,  and  cattle  are  the  pride  of  his  county, 
income  sufficient  to  justify  a  very  sizable  must  pay  more  for  his  money  to-day.  He  is 
boom.  In  this  connection  it  reveals  an  op-  competing  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
portunity  for  the  private  investor  that  has  not  new  borrowers,  besides  the  regular  borrowers 
existed  for  many  years.  But  the  movement  who  are  expanding  into  new  fields, 
from  old  lands  to  new  will  take  a  lot  of  The  smallest  investor  who  wishes  to  share 
financing.  And  even  more  serious  is  the  in  the  profits  of  this  situation  can  very  well 
popularity  of  buying  new  land  without  any  apply  to  his  few  thousands  or  hundreds  even 
intention  of  "  moving  "  at  all.  the  methods  and  principles  that  some  of  the 
The  shortest  sentence  that  describes  the  old-line  life  insurance  companies  have  worked 
farmer's  real  strength  has  been  furnished  to  out  for  their  many  millions, 
the  Review  by  Charles  M.  Harger,  of  Abi-  Before  us  is  the  sixtieth  annual  report  of 
lene,  Kan.,  one  of  the  closest  students  of  the  "  National  Life,"  Montpelier,  Vt.,  which 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  conditions.  He  writes:  states  that  "the  company  is  completing 
"  Dollar  wheat,  lo-cent  hogs,  and  60-cent  eleven  years  of  experience  with  this  class  of 
com  are  primarily  the  reason  for  high  prices  investments  and  continues  to  find  them  abso- 
of  land";  and  he  adds:  "Nothing  except  lutely  safe,  very  profitable,  and  in  all  re- 
national  business  disaster  can  make  any  spects  satisfactory.  During  that  period  it  has 
great  slump  in  Western  land  values,  provid-  bought  over  thirty  millions  of  such  mort- 
ing,  of  course,  the  rain  continues  to  fall  and  gages,  of  which  all  but  $16,787,186.33  have 
the  sun  to  shine."  been  paid  off,  and  on  this  entire  investment 


the  investors  innings 
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there  has  not  been  lost  a  dollar  of  either  prin-  companies,  "  it  seems  as  though  about  every 

cipal  or  interest  and  not  an  acre  of  land  ac-  other  farmer  through  the  Middle  West  had 

quired.'*  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  was 

But  one  finds  that  the  company's  total  in-  necessary  for  him  to  purchase  his  neighbor  s 

vestment,  even  in  this  "  absolutely  safe  "  and  land,  at  whatever  cost,  and  desired  to  bor- 

"  very  profitable  "  form  of  security,  is  little  row  every  dollar  that  he  could  to  assist  in  the 

more  than  one-third  its  total  assets.    That  is  payment  therefor." 

one  memorandum  for  the  private  investor.  From  experience  of  more  than  a  genera- 
Whether  he  keeps  the  other  two-thirds  or  so  tion  in  lending  several  millions  a  year  on 
of  his  capital  mostly  in  municipal  bonds  as  farm  mortgages,  the  officers  of  this  company 
this  company  does,  or  whether  he  finds  the  have  deemed  it  best  to  keep  borrowers  wait- 
savings  bank  more  convenient  and  about  as  ing  just  at  present.  *'  We  do  consider  that 
profitable,  he  should  take  care  that  plenty  of  this  speculation  in  farm  lands,  or  land  boom^ 
his  money  is  ^*  negotiable," — possessing  quick  if  it  amounts  to  that,  has  gone  too  far.'* 
convertibility  into  cash.  This  quality  is  for-  Much  "  human  interest  "  enters  into  an- 
eign  to. the  scheme  of  the  three  or  five  year  other  report,  that  of  a  Nebraska  dealer  of 
farm  mortgage,  which  should  do  no  more  than  30  years'  experience,  one  whose  loans  and 
promise  to  pay  so  much  interest  every  year  transactions  add  up  into  many  millions.  He 
and  money  back  in  full  when  due.  And,  of  has  found  the  incentive  to  such  speculation 
course,  it  is  too  individual  an  investment  to  in  a  certain  class  of  farmers  to  be  despair. 
be  traded  in  by  dealers  as  they  trade  in  rail-  "  That  is,  the  farmer  who.  having  worked 
road  securities.  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  without  being  able 

Secondly,  the  investor  can  learn  from  the  to  reduce  his  mortgage  indebtedness  from 
life  insurance  companies*  many  years  of  ex-  products  of  the  farm,  increases  the  mortgage 
perience  how  to  tell  the  agents  that  understand  and  plunges  into  speculation.  During  the 
the  farm  loaning  art.  To-day  the  investor  last  year  I  have,  time  and  again,  heard  a 
can  find  a  loan  dealer  in  or  near  any  progres-  farmer  say  that  if  he  had  just  borrowed 
sive  farm  district  who  can  show  credentials  of  money  and  bought  the  farm  adjoining  he 
many  years'  standing  from  regular  clients,  would  have  made  more  money  in  the  ad- 
— the  banks,  trusts  and  insurance  companies,  vance  of  price  in  the  land  purchased  in  one 
and  the  like.  Many  such  brokers  have  equal-  year  than  he  and  his  family,  by  hard  work, 
ly  good  equipment  and  records  for  serving  had  been  able  to  make  in  twenty-five  years." 
private  investors  at  a  distance  with  loans  Last  year  this  dealer  concluded  that  mat- 
small  and  great,  accompanied  by  assurance  ters  had  gone  far  enough,  and  closed  out  his 
that  taxes,  repairs,  and  insurance  and  all  legil  real  estate  interest,  which  was  very  large, 
details  will  be  carefully  watched  by  the  dealer  He  remarked  at  the  time  that  he  had  sold 
himself  as  a  part  of  the  contract.  10,000  or  12,000  acres  of  his  own  land,  with 

As  a  business  proposition  the  successful  much  more  for  other  people,  and  had  closely 

Middle  Western  farm  is  in  a  diflFerent  class  watched  their  sale,  as  well  as  sales  of  other 

now  from  fifteen  years  ago.    The  officials  of  land  that  had  come  to  his  attention.    "  Dur- 

federal  and  State  agricultural  departments  ing  all  that  time  I  never  heard  a  vendor  or 

have  taught  soil  conservation  to  good  purpose,  vendee  or  the  agent  negotiating  the  sale,  in 

Even     lands     that     had     been     wastefuUy  any  single   instance,  refer  to  or  make  any 

"  cropped  out "  as  to  wheat  have  been  per-  mention  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  land, 

manently  saved  as  rich  producers  of  com.  — the  talk  all  being:  'This  land  sold    for 

PURCHASING  THE  NEIGHBOR'S  LAND  ^"^'^   ^   ^"^^   ^  .^J^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^«'"  .«^" 

the  year  later,  still  more  the  next  year,  etc.. 

But  when  I  repeat  that  the  approved  mort-  and  ending  up  by  saying:  *  The  boom  is  just 

gage  agents  are  those  who  restrict  their  loans  begun.'  " 

to  the  successful  farmers  who  intend  them-       The  excessive  demands  for  loans  upon  one 

selves  to  "  work  "  the  land  that  secures  the  of  the   "  Big  Three  "   life  insurance  com- 

loans,  I  have  introduced  the  third  division  panies  come  from  eastern  Kansas  and  Ne- 

of  the  subject, — namely,  the  craze  for  more  braska  and  central  Oklahoma  and  are  due. 

land,  at  any  price  and  under  any  circum-  as  far  as  the  insurance  company  people  can 

stances,  which  has  affected  the  less  respon-  discover,  to  "  the  unusually  large  number  of 

sible  section  of  the  agricultural  community.  sales  made  to   investors   from    Illinois  and 

"  Speaking  in  a  general  way,"  writes  the  Iowa." 
Tiortgage  officer  of  one  of  the  great  lending        In  the  experirnrc  of  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
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largest  Northwestern  savings  banks,  part  of  one  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  any  of  the 

the  movement  in  the  Northwest  Mississippi  financial  minds  whose  scope  and  interests  are 

Valley  results  "  from  a  process  which  is  going  truly  national  knows  that  they  are  taking  this 

on,  occasioned  by  Illinois  and  Iowa  farmers  flow  of  capital  into  new  lands  very  seriously 

buying  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and,  in  in    estimating    whether    there    is    ''  enough 

turn,  the  Dakota  farmers  buying  in  Mon-  money  in  the  world/' 
tana  and  Canada,    From  all  that  I  can  learn,  ^„„  ^.,^,^..^  ««^^,,,  .^^., 

1  '  i^M  •     1  ^i_  THE  OUTRIGHT  SPECULATION 

the  movement  mto  Montana  is  larger  than  w^inaoiai 

that  into  Canada  this  year."  The  fourth  phase, — the  outright  farm  spec- 

The  movement  to  Canada  involved  no  less  ulation,  the  purchase  of  agricultural  lands 
than  i2,ooo  Americans  in  the  year  ending  by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  cultivate  and 
March  i.  Practically  all  were  the  best  type  develop  them, — can  justify  itself,  like  every 
of  Middle  Western  agriculturalists  who  had  other  form  of  speculation,  only  by  the  success- 
sold  out  their  farms  and  were  carrying  off  ful  event. 

from  $iooo  to  $5000  apiece  to  start  a  new       One  man  who  has  supervised  the  loaning 

career  on  Canadian  Government  land.  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  farmers  in  this 

Here  is  a  minimum  loss  of  $12,000,000  in  territory,  and  whose  advices  are  naturally  of 
a  year, — probably  several  times  that  much,  the  best,  was  pretty  plain-spoken  in  his  let- 
Moreover,  most  of  the   farms,   it  appears,  ter  to  the  Review: 

were  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  unheard-of  high        ''  A  great  many  farmers  all  over  the  coun- 

prices  for  last  year's  crops.  try,  I  am  told,  have  sold  their  farms  located 

«..^  .  «,,.w.>^T  rx^. , .««  ^^  ^*^T*.>*  ^"  ^^^  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the 

HALF  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  TO  CANADA  ii>r' jji     tir     ^  j  l  l         i..  i       j     •        i. 

Middle  West,  and  have  bought  lands  m  the 

These  figures  were  reported  by  Commis-  Dominion  of  Canada  and  located  there.    An- 

sioner-General  of  Immigration  Keefe  on  the  other  feature  of  the  proposition  lies  in  the  fact, 

1 2th    of    April.      The    total    of    this    emi-  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  a  great  many 

gration  of  American  farmers  to  Canada  since  other  farmers  have  borrowed  money  on  their 

March  31,  1897,  was  put  at  520,830.     At  farms  in  the  central  and  Middle  West,  and 

the  minimum  of  $1000  apiece,  here  is  half  a  either  loaned  the  money  so  borrowed  to  oth- 

billion  dollars  taken  away, — mostly  in  gold,  ers   (at  an  advanced  rate  of  interest  above 

it  is  believed.  what  they  agree  to  pay)  to  purchase  land  in 

The    greatest    loss    came    from    North  Canada  or  have  purchased  land  themselves 

Dakota,  3464  heads  of  families;  Minnesota,  with  the  money  so  borrowed  in  the  Domin- 

1741;  South  Dakota,  522;  Michigan,  514;  ion  of  Canada,  expecting  to  sell  such  lands 

Washington,    510;   Wisconsin,   477;   Iowa,  at  an  advanced  price  and  without  improving 

430;  Illinois,  296;  Montana,  184.  or  locating  upon  it. 

Optimistic  reports  come  from  authorities        "  These    conditions,    all    combined,  have 

in  the  localities  to  which  this  actual  move-  stimulated  sales  and  created  an   unhealthy 

ment  of  new  farm  investors  has  been  tending,  market,  which  has  enabled  speculators,  and. 

One  of  the  largest  lending  institutions  in  in  fact,  a  great  many  farmers,  to  dispose  of 

Minneapolis,     for     instance,     reports     that  their  lands  at  prices  considerably  above  their 

"  lands  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  real  value,  and  the  result  will  be  that  should 

South  Dakota  have  not  reached  their  highest  any  unfavorable  conditions  arise,  such  as  short 

value.      With   equal   confidence,   an   Okla-  crops  or  lower  prices  in  farm  products,  that 

homa  official  with  special  facilities  for  observ-  fact  in  itself  would,  without  doubt,  bring 

ing  calculates  that  farm   lands  throughout  about  considerable  reductions  in  farm  values 

Oklahoma  "  have  not  yet  reached  the  basis  all  over  the  country,  and  so  will  any  other 

of  values  that  obtained   throughout   Iowa,  unfavorable  conditions  that  may  enter  into 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  Western  and  the  problem.     I  firmly  believe  that  the  pres- 

Middle  Western   States  by  50  or  75   per  cnt  values  of  all  farm  lands,  especially  in  the 

cent."  Middle  West  and  some  of  the  Southern  and 

The  farmer  who  braves  the  hardships  and  Southwestern   territory,  will   suffer  a  very 

annoyances  of  a  raw  section,  who  builds  em-  considerable  depreciation   in  values  as  now 

pircs  out  of  prairies,  can  certainly  not  be  fixed  within  a  comparatively  short  time." 
esteemed  a  "  danger."    But  even  the  admirers       "  Enormous  sums  have  gone  away  from 

of  the  American  pioneer  spirit  cannot  escape  the  Com  Belt  (between  the  Alleghanies  and   / 

the  fact  that  a  lot  of  money  is  being  locked  about  the  center  of  Nebraska  or  Kansas),"   |' 

up,  fixed,  withdrawn  from  circulation.    Any  writes  an  extensive  dealer  in  Missouri  Val- 
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ley  real  estate,  with  a  perspective  of  many  hybrid  berries   (which  later  turned  out  ta 

years.     "  Much   of  this  outside   buying   is  have  little  or  no  value),  or  the  setting  out 

speculation,  and   income   is  not  considered,  of  thousands  of  slips  or  fruit  tree  cuttings  on 

though  the  Canadian  investment,  in  consid-  land  unfit  to  produce  anything  better  than 

erable  part,  is  for  investment  and  farming.  sage-brush. 

"  In  the  large  Panhandle  district  and  in       Now  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  dan- 

the  vast   territory   between   the   Corn    Belt  ger  of  any  land  speculation  on  a  large  scale 

and  the  Rockies  there  has  been  an  enormous  which  does  not  immediately  increase  produc- 

speculative  movement.  tion  of  crops  in  return  for  the  money  locked 

''It  is  a  bold  man  who  asserts  that  this  up. 
vast  empire  of  semi-arid  or  semi-humid  land       That  reliable  magazine  of  special  interest 

will  not  make  interest  on  present  values.     I  in  this  field.  Bonds  and  Mortgages,  although 

think  it  is  quite  likely  some  day  to  make  in-  it  believes  that,  on  the  whole,  the  **  Western 

terest  on  much  larger  values,  but  that  is  not  farmer  is  well  within  the  safety  line  of  bor- 

yet  proven ;  so  far,  most  of  it  is  speculative."  rowing,"  considers  "  the  correct  view  "  to  be 

Typical  are  reports  from  Kansas  City  to  as  follows: 
the  effect  that  sales  of  raw  land  300  miles       "  But  the  Westerner  should  remember  that 

away,  not  bearing  crops  at  all,  have  been  there  may  come  hot  winds  and  light  yields 

made  at  $100  an  acre  or  more  on  very  thin  again,  and  he  ought,  in  these  days  of  thrift 

financial  margin,  and  to  an  extent  heretofore  and  gain,  to  make  preparation  for  the  time 

unprecedented  in  the  Southwest.  of  such  future.     This  he  cannot  do  by  in- 

The  president  of  a  Wichita  institution  finds  creasing  his  debts,  even  though  the  security 

many  of  his  depositors  withdrawing  money  increases  in  value.     Values  may  not  main- 

for  the  purchase  of  raw  lands  as  far  as  New  tain  and  creditors  become  insistent.    To  this 

Mexico.     "  A  little  too  much  overtrading  in  extent  the  increasing  volume  of  mortgages  b 

real  estate  speculation,"  he  reports.  a  danger, — though  for  the  present  it  may  in- 

u  ,>  dicate  intelligent  business  methods." 

ENTER    THE        GET-RICH -QUICK        MAN  ^ 

J.M  .u  u  .        11  •  WHAT    EVERY    CITIZEN    CAN    DO 

Moreover,  there  has  naturally  arisen  an 
imitation  or  perversion  of  the  real  farming  The  work  of  discrimination  should  not  be 
prosperity  by  the  "  get-rich-quick  "  man.  He  left  to  the  great  insurance  companies  and 
saw  his  opportunity  with  the  big  "  advertis-  banks,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  doing 
ing  "  of  high  prices  for  crops  supplied  by  the  all  they  can.  Every  citizen  can  participate, 
national  and  State  legislatures  and  commit-  If  he  is  an  investor  he  can  insist  that  his  loans 
tees  of  investigation  into  the  high  cost  of  on  farm  mortgages  be  placed  only  through 
living.  Like  an  echo,  there  have  sprung  up  those  agents  who  have  proved  they  are  con- 
the  flaunting  prospectuses  and  newspaper  and  servative  and  will  confide  his  money  only  to 
magazine  advertisements  of  various  pro-  the  "  solid  "  class  of  farmers, — those  who  in- 
moters  crying  the  movement  away  from  the  tend  to  make  an  immediate  return  to  the 
city  "  to  land,  liberty,  and  a  living."  A  few  community  in  the  shape  of  more  crops, 
of  these  projects  are  sound.  But  many  in-  And  all  public  officers  and  citizens  of  in- 
vite the  settlers  to  deserts  in  the  Southwest  fluence  acquainted  with  farmers  who  seek 
or  swamps  along  the  Gulf  Coast  that  will  fortune  in  pastures  new  would  do  well  to 
not  be  ready  for  happy  human  habitation  for  ponder  over  this  suggestion  made  to  the 
a  long  time.  A  particularly  vicious  feature  Review  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Hawley,  the  Minne- 
of  this  particular  boom  is  the  offer  to  "  do  apolis  banker : 

your  farming  for  you,"  made  by  apparently       **  I  would  like  to  say  that  Eastern  land 

unselfish  promoters,  who  prove,  upon  investi-  companies  or  Southern  and  Eastern  States 

gation,  to  have  no  financial  responsibility  and  might,  with  profit,  spend  money  in  adver- 

no  farming  experience  whatever.  tising  and  inducing  Western  farmers,  with 

Indeed    the    Department   of   Agriculture  their  Western  methods,  to  return  to  Eastern 

at  Washington  recently  gave  warning  against  and  Southern  soil,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 

such  schemes.    It  found  vast  tracts  of  almost  that  markets  and  conditions  there  would  af- 

pure  sand,  left  after  the  cutting  off  of  pine  ford  a  profit  and  an  attractive  environment 

trees,  being  advertised  as  the  finest  farming  to  the  Western  farmer.    This  policy  might 

lands;  undrained  swamps  described  as  price-  steady,   in  a  wholesome  way,  prices  in  the 

less  possessions,  and  special  inducements  of-  West,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  boon  to  the 

fered  to  purchasers  in  the  shape  of  wonderful  Southern  and  Eastern  country." 
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BY  THE   REV.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD,   D.D. 

npHE  third  great  creed  of  the  Christian  branches  strange  birds  sometimes  builded. 
**•  church,  that  creed  which  bears  the  Yet  was  the  root  the  same, 
name  of  the  opponent  and  final  conqueror  We  are  only  beginning  to  study  history  to- 
of  Arianism. — ^Athanasius,  defined  and  lim-  day.  The  science  of  comparative  religions  is 
ited  for  ages  the  missionary  activities  of  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  now  we  can  begin 
Christianity:  "Whosoever  will  be  saved,  to  know  the  "why"  and  the  "how"  of 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  some  of  the  changes  that  have  passed  over 
hold  the  Cathoh'c  faith ;  which  faith,  except  our  religion ;  and  even  if  we  cannot  do  this» 
every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  with-  we  can  at  least  see  that  immensely  important 
out  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  This  changes  have  passed  on  it;  and  thus  are,  or 
is  the  Catholic  faith ;  which  except  a  man  should  be,  prepared  to  recognize  that  further 
believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved."  change  must  yet  mark  its  progress,  if  in  any 
Under  such  a  banner  the  missionaries  oi  the  true  sense  it  is  to  become  the  religion  of  the 
succeeding  centuries  went  forth.  It  was  an  whole  world.  The  Master  Sower  it  was 
age  of  creeds,  and  they  were  sure  of  theirs.  who  taught  us  that  the  seed  He  placed  in 
It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  form  re-  the  life  of  man  so  long  ago  is  to  keep  on 
ligious  movements  take  depends  on,  is  modi-  growing  till  the  final  harvest  day. 
fied  and  molded  by,  the  environment  in  Athanasius,  his  predecessors  and  disciples 
which  they  arc  cast.  The  laws  that  control  labored  greatly  to  fit  the  faith  they  held  dear 
and  direct  human  progress  in  all  its  branches  to  the  need  of  their  own  time.  They  were, 
are  everywhere  the  same.  Grecian  philoso-  like  ourselves,  men  often  moved  by  passion 
phy  had  won  to  itself  the  world  of  human  and  by  prejudice.  But  that  they  wrought 
thought  in  the  fourth  century.  It  could  and  wisely  and  well  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
did  assimilate  what  was  best  in  man's  think-  results  they  obtained.  In  the  fourteenth, 
ing  in  those  times.  It  could  and  did  reject  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  an  immense 
most  of  what  was  unworthy  and  crude.  It  band  of  reformers,  many  of  them  now  quite 
received  Christianity  from  the  unphilosophic  forgotten,  did  the  same.  If  the  thinking 
Jew,  and,  doing  so,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  world  is  still  more  doubtful  of  the  work  than 
profoundly  changed  it.  As  Jesus  and  his  of  that  which  the  creed-maker's  age  produced 
apostles  taught,  "  the  common  people  heard  the  reason  is  that  the  latter  age  has  retreated 
them  gladly,"  and  but  few  others  were  in-  into  the  golden  mists  of  the  half-known  past, 
terested  in  the  new  and  obscure  religion.  and  we  cannot  criticise  its  apostles  and  mar- 
As  the  great  creed-makers  of  the  fourth  tyrs  as  we  can  those  of  a  later  day.  Some 
century  stood  forth  in  the  schools  of  the  cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  that  the  re- 
world  to  proclaim  Christ,  they  stood,  as  they  formers  did  well  by  their  day  and  genera- 
had  to  stand  (or  they  would  not  have  had  tion.  Yet  surely  the  persistent  vitality  of  re- 
even  a  hearing  for  their  cause)  as  the  ex-  ligion  among  those  nations  where  the  reform 
ponents  of  a  subtle  and  profound  religious  movement  won  out  is  an  argument  in  their 
philosophy;  that  claimed  rightly  to  include  favor  hard  to  gainsay, 
within  its  bounds  all  the  known  wisdom,  all  If  many  well-informed  Christian  men  are 
the  sane  aspiration,  of  this  age.  Thus  it  nee-  still  sadly  doubtful  of  the  gain  to  religion  of 
essarily  caire  to  pass  that  the  religion  the  lat?  the  reformation  upheaval,  is  it  any  wonder 
centuries  accepted  as  Christian  was  in  many  that  men  still  regard  with  dismay  the  up- 
respects  a  very  different  religion  from  that  heavals  of  our  own  time?  In  such  a  time  as 
which  the  Master  proclaimed  by  the  blue  this,  when  new  knowledge  floods  the  world, 
waters  of  Galilee.  Yet  the  belief  of  the  little  can  be  taken  for  granted,  all  must  be 
fourth  century  was  truly  rooted  in  the  facts,  tested  and  tried.  It  is  a  time  of  shaking,  of 
and  hopes,  and  beliefs  of  the  first.  The  sower  removing, — a  time  described  and  welcomed 
had  gone  forth  to  sow  his  seed, — a  little  mus-  by  the  great  "  Unknown  "  who  wrote  the 
tard  seed  only.  And  now,  as  He  had  fore-  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he  says,  "  The 
told,  it  had  become  a  great  tree,  in  whose  removing  of  those  things  that  arc  shaken,  as 
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of  things  that  are  made,  that  the  things  that  \y  have  wrangled  on  their  confessions  of  faith 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain."  for  ages.    If  we  get  talking  about  our  creeds. 
Speaking  generally,  the  reformers  scarcely  we  may  wrangle,  too.     Christian  living  wc 
touched  the  creeds.     Indeed,  they  were  on  all  believe  in.     Of  Christian  work  there  is 
occasion  prepared  to  add  to  their  numbers  an  immensity  to  do.    We  must  act  more  to- 
and  stringency.    They  refused  the  additions  gether  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything.  As- 
of  later  medievalism.    They  rebelled  against  sociation   is  one  of  the  notes  of  our  time. 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.     But  such  a  sentence  Other  forces  in  the  world  are  associating, — 
as  "  Whoso  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  Christians   alone   are    hanging   back.     The 
the  Trinity  "  troubled  them  not  at  all.  Their  more  we  try  to  work  together,  the  more  wc 
age  was  not  ours.    Their  doubts  trouble  us  find  we  like  it.     We  understand  each  other 
but  little.     Yet  the  hardiest  of  us  surely  better.      We    accomplish    more.      We   save 
would  not  dare  to  venture  on  new  creed-  strength  and  money.    We  will  keep  our  scv- 
making.    We  hold  to  our  creeds,  but  not  as  eral  creeds,  our  doctrinal  differences,  in  abcy- 
our  fathers  held  to  them.     They  are  to  us  ance  while  we  see  what  we  can  do  for  those 
the  best  statements  we  can  find  of  truths  who  have  no  creed  at  all."     Surely  it  may 
which   from  their  nature  are  incapable  of  at  least  be  hoped  that  a  movement  so  under- 
complete  and  satisfactory  statement.    We  are  taken  will  do  something  to  bring  good  men 
imperfect  beings ;  our  powers  of  expression  in  all  churches  nearer  together,  and  that  pcr- 
by  word  of  mouth  are  even  more  limited  than  haps  practical  Christian  unity  in  the  future 
we  are  ourselves.  These  creedal  truths  touch  may  come  to  us  by  a  different  way  than  that 
on  the  infinities.     How  can  the  finite  define  of  liturgy,  orders,  or  creed, 
the  infinite?    As  definitions  they  are  an  im-        The  creedal  question  placed  on  one  side, 
possibility.     So  while  we  hold  to  our  creeds  what  faces  the  Laymen's  Movement?    The 
as  precious  from  a  thousand  associations  in  mass  of  the  unchristianized,  unmissionized,  at 
their  long  past,  while  we  rightly  value  them  home  and  abroad.    I  am  sure  the  church  will 
as  the  heirlooms  of  the  holy,  the  wise,  and  learn  much  from  this  handling  of  the  great 
the  strong,  to  whose  wisdom,  self  sacrifice,  task.     I  say  the  unmissionized  at  home  and 
and  courage  we  largely  owe  what  is  best  in  abroad.    For  surely  wise  counsel  will,  as  the 
ourselves,  we  no  longer  thrust  our  creeds  prophet  of  old  did,  put  the  healing  salt  into 
forth  in  the  faces  of  our  fellows,  demanding  the  head  of  the  spring.     The  heads  of  the 
that  they  must  be  accepted  as  a  condition  to  rivers  of  the  future  of  man's  life  will  be 
marching  side  by  side  with  us  on  life's  high-  found  both  in  home  and  in  foreign  lands, 
way  of  endeavor.  The  early  Christians  won  the  world  be- 
Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  Since  ours  cause  they  were  wise  in  their  day  and  gen- 
is  no  creed-making  age,  another  basis  for  eration.    Theirs  was  the  spirit  of  a  "  sound 
common  action  must  be  found.     The  fact  mind."    They  took  the  seed  to  the  ripe  na- 
that  in  other  times  good  men,  when  they  met  tions, — Rome,    Greece,    Egypt.      But    they 
to  lay  plans  for  some  work  that  had  to  be  soon  went  beyond  these  to  the  nations  still 
done,  began  by  outlining  a  Westminster  Con-  in  babyhood,  the  tribes  out  of  which  future 
fession,  a  Scotch  Covenant,  or  even  an  Evan-  nations  were  to  be  grown ;  these  they  reached 
gelical  Alliance  platform  in  no  way  justifies  while  they  were  young  and  impressionable, 
us  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  them.     If  it  is  Professor  Hodgkin  in  his  illuminating  book, 
objected   that  **  all  the  Christian  centuries  "  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,"  shows  that  stub- 
have  so  acted," — well,  we  cannot  so  act.  We  born  old  Rome  herself  was  thereby  Chris- 
know,  we  feel  that  we  cannot.     If  religion,  tianized.     Less  Christian  was  she  than  the 
the  most  real  thing  in  life,  is  to  go  the  way  Gothic  barbarians   (so  called)   that  poured 
of  the  life  of  our  time,  is  to-day  to  obey  the  into  her.     The  Christian  missionary  efforts 
overwhelming   influence   toward    association  of  the  future  will  surely  seek  more  to  reach 
that    rules    compellingly    everywhere,    then  the    child,    individually,    than    our    fathers 
some  gathering  ground  for  Christians  other  sought.     Corrective  methods  are  sometimes 
th^ii  the  platform  of  creed  must  be  found.  necessary,  but  they  are  not  nearly  as  effec- 
I  believe  that  the  Laymen's  Missionary  tive  as  those  which  surround  the  school  room. 
Movement  may  at  least  point  the  way  to  such  nay  the  cradle,  with  the  influence  of  Christ, 
a  meeting  ground.     If  this  is  so,  the  future  Early  neglect  is  hard  and  costly  to  overcome, 
may  call  it  blessed.    The  men  who  are  bind-  Lay  men  and  women  may  be  trusted  to  re- 
ing  themselves  together  in  the  movement  say:  member  such  simple  things;  and  missionary 
"  The  churches  we  belong  to  and  love  loyal-  movements  led  and  planned  by  lay  peo|de 
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will    not    Ignore    them,    even    if    orthodox  ary  Movement  is  an  evidence.     Machinery 

preaching  and  practice  often  do.  that  works  well  in  one  decade  breaks  down 

Is  it  an  idle  dream,  then,  to  hope  that  from  hopelessly  in  the  next.  It  is  only  necessary 
such  a  movement  as  this  may*  yet  come  to  the  to  look  at  the  mass  of  unchristian ized  hu- 
millions  of  our  own  school  children  the  un-  manity  at  home  and  abroad  to  see  that  no 
speakable  boon  of  such  religious  teaching  as  existing  church  organization  can  be  stretched 
shall  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  home  and  enough,  or  galvanized  enough,  to  meet  it. 
the  state?  Teaching  not  creedal,  not  dog-  The  missionary  movement  of  the  future 
matic,  in  any  accepted  sense,  but  yet  a  teach-  must  be  the  going  forth  to  the  field,  the 
ing  truly  Christian ;  that  shall  bring  to  the  home,  the  foreign  field,  not  of  driblets  of  or- 
little  children  what  Jesus  meant  them  to  dained  priests,  deacons,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
have  when  He  took  them  on  His  knees.  Our  tists,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants,  but 
schools  are  meant  to  fit  children  for  life  and  of  the  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood 
its  duties.  Simple  religious  teaching  lies  at  of  the  Christian  nations.  It  must  mean  the 
the  key  root  of  these.  Not  in  England,  inspiring  of  all  of  us  to  higher,  holier,  more 
France,  or  the  United  States  do  the  children  self-sacrificing  endeavor.  Men  and  women 
get  such  teaching.  The  Sunday-school  can-  must  be  found  in  tens  of  thousands  who  will 
not  give  it.  The  homes  of  hurried,  over-  be  willing  to  forego  much  of  the  comfort 
driven  parents  are  not  giving  it  to-day.  If  it  of  life,  many  of  those  things  we  value  most, 
is  withheld  the  loss  to  the  future  is  terrible  in  order  to  uplift  and  educate  the  weak  and 
to  think  of.  No  duty  in  all  the  vast  mis-  hopeless  people  of  the  earth;  while  a  still 
sionary  world  work  that  awaits  us  to-day  is,  larger  multitude,  equally  inspired,  shall 
I  believe,  so  imperatively  important.  Here  grapple  with  the  evils  that  lie  at  our  very 
the  churches  have  failed,  and  know  that  they  doors.  To  some  from  foreign  lands  sounds 
have  failed.  Let  the  laymen  and  lay  women  the  call.  To  others,  the  problems  presented 
try  what  they  can  do.  If  we  fail  to  Chris-  by  the  child  at  the  door  seem  of  first  impor- 
tianize  our  children  in  the  United  States  we  tance.  Both  are  equally  missionaries.  The 
certainly  shall  not  succeed  in  Christianizing  future  maintenance  of  civilization  itself  de- 
fo reign  nations.  If  we  don't  reach  with  the  pends  on  Christian  success  in  both  fields.  But 
love  of  Jesus  the  children  before  fifteen,  we  once  for  all,  taking  heart  at  this  movement 
shall  not  convert  them  at  five  and  twenty,  which  has  come  to  us,  let  us  cast  aside  for- 
H  we  fail  to  truly  Christianize  the  republic,  ever  the  idea  that  the  specially  educated 
we  shall  make  the  most  stupendous  failure  groups  of  men  and  women,  priests  or  minis- 
the  Christian  church  has  made  since  she  sur-  ters,  sisters  or  deaconesses,  can  grapple  with 
rendered  the  East  to  Mohammedanism.  this  thing.    Nor,  of  course,  will  money  do  it. 

This  Laymen's  Movement  is  a  rallying  of  If  these  laymen  could  command  a  million 
forces  to  the  flag  that  has  been  neglected,  dollars  for  one  hundred  dollars  that  they 
The  Christian  church  has  for  long  neglect-  have  raised,  the  money  would  not  meet  the 
ed  her  lay  forces.  Perhaps  this  is  less  true  occasion.  A  going  forth  of  Christian  civil i- 
of  American  than  of  European  churches;  still  zation  to  the  uncivilized  is  what  is  wanted, 
it  is  true  even  here.  The  reasons  for  this  The  men  and  women  on  the  ground  have 
are  not  far  to  seek,  but  I  have  no  time  even  done  nobly.  They  are  waiting  for  the  large 
to  outline  them.  It  is  enough  to  pofht  to  the  forces,  promised  by  such  movements  as  these, 
fact.  Lay  people  have  been  called  to  the  Ecclesiasticism  of  one  sort  or  another  has 
church's  aid,  of  course,  in  a  multitude  of  ruled  the  councils  of  the  church  long  enough, 
ways, — money  must  be  raised,  organizations  These  laymen  are  knocking  at  its  council 
built  up  and  sustained,  teaching  and  visiting  doors  now;  but  they  are  entering  on  a  cam- 
done.  But  it  has  generally  been  agreed  with-  paign  the  result  of  which  cannot  fail  to  sup- 
in  the  sphere  of  church  influence  that  a  spe-  ply  them  with  so  exact  and  intimate  a  knowl- 
cially  educated,  trained  official  must  direct  edge  of  the  condition  to  be  met  by  Christian 
the  whole.  In  the  belief  of  the  Eastern  missionaries  both  at  home  and  abroad  that. 
Church,  the  Roman  Church,  and  partially  in  having  it,  they  cannot  be  excused  from  the 
the  Anglican  Communion,  the  priest,  who  church's  councils.  This  presence  cannot  fail 
has  a  divine  sacramental  commission,  can  to  bring  new  courage  on  the  battle  line,  new 
alone  be  responsible  for  such  direction.  The  resources  and  wisdom  in  the  council  cham- 
plan  has  been  followed  for  ages.  It  has  hers.  They  will  greatly  add  to  the  churches' 
worked  fairly  well.  But  that  it  fails  to  meet  missionary  resources.  They  will  surely  do 
the  needs  of  our  times,  the  Laymen's  Mission-  away  with  much  of  the  churchly  red  tape. 
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PROBLEM 

npRUE  statesmanship  has  entered  into  the  Relation  to  Non-Christian  Religions.'*   Other 

^      plans  made  for  the  World  Missionary  practical  themes  to  which  the  conference  wiU 

Conference  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  Scot-  devote  attention  are  **  The  Preparation  of 

land,  on  June  14-23  of  this  year.    This  great  Missionaries,"  "  The  Home  Base  of  Foreign 

meeting  was  projected   three  years  ago  not  Missions,'*   "  The   Relation  of   Missions   to 

so  much  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dem-  Governments,"  and  "  Co-operation  and  the 

onstration  for  inspirational  and  educational  Promotion  of  Unity." 

purposes  as  to  provide  a  means  for  the  frank       The  membership  of  the  conference  will  be 

interchange  of  views  and  conclusions  among  limited  to  delegates  appointed  by  missionary 

experts  from  the  world's  mission  fields.   Pub-  boards  and   societies   in   Great   Britain,    the 

lie  meetings  will  be  held  in  connection  with  British   colonies,   the  Continent  of   Europe, 

the    conference    and    the    missionary    cause  the  United  States,  and  Canada.     In  all  there 

will  be  j)resented   in   its  broader  and   more  will  be  about  1 1 50  delegates,  of  whom  450 

vital  aspects  to  the  public,  but  the  conference  will   represent  Great  Britain   and  an   equal 

itself,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  authorized  number  the  United  States  and  Canada.     The 

prospectus,  will  be  more  like  a  meeting  of  attendance  at  the  conference  will  greatly  ex- 

the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci-  ceed    the    number    of    accredited    delegates, 

ence.    It  will  be  in  the  fullest  sense  scientific,  From  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone 

as  regards  the  manner  and  method  of  its  de-  it  is  expected  that  about   1200  persons  will 

liberations.  be  present  in  Edinburgh  during  the  sessions 

In   order   that   the    topics    for   discussion  of  the  conference.    All  branches  of  Protestant 

might  be  wisely  chosen  and  properly  formu-  Christianity  will  be  represented,  and  dcnom- 

lated,  eight  commissions  were  appointed  in  inational  differences  will  not  be  permitted  to 

1908,  each  composed  of  twenty  persons  of  obtrude     themselves     in      the     discussions, 

recognized  experience  or  ability  to  deal  with  Whether  consciously  or  not,  such  a  gather- 

the  special  questions  of  missionary  policy  as-  ing  cannot  fail  to  be  in  itself  an  effective  ob- 

signed  to  them,  and  in  the  interval  since  their  ject-Iesson  in  essential   Christian   unity ;  for 

appointment  each  one  of  these  commissions  it  will  show  that  a  new  basis  for  common 

has   associated   with    itself   leading   mission-  action,  to  which   Dr.   Rainsford   alludes   in 

aries  in  the  field  and  native  Christian  lead-  the  foregoing  article,  has  actually  been  found, 
ers  who  are  qualified  to  give  the  exact  in-       The   national   congress   of   the    Laymen's 

formation   required  as  a  basis  for  scientific  Missionary   Movement  held   last   month   in 

and  constructive  work  in  missionary  organ-  Chicago   (in  which  every  State  and  Terri- 

ization.     The  reports  of  these  several  com-  to ry  was  represented)  showed  clearly  enough 

missions  will  be  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  that  this  country  is  aroused  as  never  before 

the   delegates  to  the  conference   before   the  on    the   subject   of    foreign    missions.      The 

debates  begin.  Edinburgh    conference    during    the    present 

Merely  to  give  a  list  of  the  eight  topics  month,  in  which  such  American  laymen  as 

assigned  to  these  expert  commissions  is  to  in-  William  J.  Bryan,  Seth  Low,  and  William 

dicate  the  extraordinary  range  which  the  dis-  Jay  Schieffelin  will  take  part  as  delegates, 

cussions  will  take.     One  of  the  commissions  is  likely  to  formulate  the  world's  missionary 

has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  **  Carrying  the  policy    for    decades    to    come.      American 

Gospel    to   All    the   World,"   another   with  Christians,  a  century  ago,  gave  the  first  great 

"  The   Native   Church   and    Its   Workers,"  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Protestant  missions 

another  with  "  Education  in  Relation  to  the  in  non-Christian  lands.     From  America  in 

Christianization  of  the  National  Life,"  and  1910  comes  an  impulse  not  less  powerful  in 

a  fourth  with  **  The  Missionary  Message  in  the  same  direction. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY— THE  MODERN 

MOLOCH 

BY  JOHN  B.  HUBER,   M.D. 

[The  following  article,  contributed  by  a  competent  medical  authority,  sets  forth  in  a  graphic 
way  some  of  the  serious  evils  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  it  has  been 
conducted  for  many  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  the  leading  American  munic- 
ipalities have  already  taken  steps  to  bring  about  a  "  safe  and  sane  "  observance  oC  the  nation's 
holiday.  The  city  of  Washington  lays  claim  to  having  been  the  first  municipality  that  at  once 
made  a  total  prohibition  of  the  private  sale  and  use  of  fireworks,  and  prepared  an  adequate 
celebration  which  was  in  all  respects  successful.  That  was  last  year.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
the  hospitals  reported  that  tfiey  had  no  patients  due  to  the  celebration,  whereas  they  had  re- 
ported 104  cases  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1908,  as  due  to  accidents  from  the  use  of  explosives. 

The  program  for  the  da]^  provided  for  a  display  of  daylight  fireworks  in  the  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  meeting,  with  an  oration,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  by  the  school  children.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  more  day- 
light fireworks  and  a  band  concert  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  White  House.  Later  there  was 
a  parade  of  automobiles,  and  in  the  evening  the  usual  fireworks  display  and  street  illumination. 

The  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  also  inaugurated  a  series  of  unique  celebrations  of  the 
Fourth,  including  historical  pageants  and  other  features,  which  seem  to  amuse  the  populace  as 
much  as  the  former  more  noisy  and  far  more  dangerous  methods  of  observing  the  day.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  who  read  Dr.  Huber's  suggestive  article  will  be  moved  to  propose  some 
more  rational  form  of  celebration  in  their  respective  localities. — The  Editor.1 

IT  may  surp-'sc  many  a  citizen  to  know  the  fight  against  the  use  of  fireworks  on  the 
that  a  very  rational  and  earnest  move-  Glorious  Fourth  has  been  based.  A  year  ago 
ment  against  the  use  of  fireworks  on  Inde-  it  demonstrated  in  its  Journal  that  in  the  six 
pendence  Day  is  now  in  its  seventh  year;  nor  preceding  years  our  whole  country  has  shown 
is  it  universally  realized  among  us  how  many  for  that  festival  a  grand  total  of  29,296 
of  our  children  have,  by  reason  of  these  year-  killed  and  wounded.  In  1903  there  were 
ly  celebrations,  suffered  the  most  cruel  death  415  cases  of  Fourth  of  July  tetanus;  in  1904, 
known  to  medical  science.  Were  any  such  105  cases;  in  1905,  104;  in  1906,  89;  in 
emotion  possible  in  the  English  breast,  that  1907,  55  recorded  cases;  in  1908,  76.  In 
of  satisfaction  for  the  losses  and  humiliations  1909  there  were  150  cases,  the  largest  num- 
endured  by  England  in  the  war  for  Inde-  ber  since  1903,  probably  by  reason  that  the 
pendence, — ^at  least  so  far  as  human  life  is  Fourth  coming  on  Sunday,  the  celebration 
concerned,— could  hardly  be  more  thorough-  was  practically  one  of  three  days;  as  it  comes 
ly  justified;  for,  taking  no  account  what-  this  year  on  Monday,  there  is  now  to  be 
ever  of  our  national  losses  of  many  decades  feared  another  triurnal  tribute  to  the  mod- 
past,  but  only  of  those  incurred  in  the  last  ern  Moloch.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note 
three  yearly  celebrations  and  in  the  metropo-  that  in  1908  there  were  816  blank  cartridge 
lis  alone,  we  find  that  1339  have  been  killed  wounds,  whilst  in  1909  the  number  of 
and  injured, — more  than  the  casualties  in  wounds  from  this  source  was  1095;  and  that 
the  Revolutionary  battles  of  Lexington,  the  States  having  the  largest  number  of  blank 
Bunker  Hill,  Fort  Moultrie,  White  Plains,  cartridge  wounds  had  also  the  largest  num- 
Fort  Washington,  Monmouth,  and  Cowpens  ber  of  tetanus  cases;  also  that  blank  cartridge 
combined.  Nor  have  these  losses  been  among  wounds  had  a  higher  percentage  of  deaths 
fighting  men,  but  rather  among  little  chil-  than  gunshot  wounds.  The  most  common 
drcn;  and  of  the  latter  wounded  on  Inde-  wound  productive  of  tetanus  or  lockjaw  is 
pendence  Day  many  that  have  not  died  have  that  produced  by  the  blank  cartridge;  this 
nevertheless  been  dreadfully  maimed  and  dis-  need  not  be  as  wide  as  a  church  door,  nor  as 
figured  for  life.  deep  as  a  well ;  the  merest  skin  puncture,  per- 
, ^..,,^,^  »*,,A^..e  ^«.  "  r•/^tT»'rw  /M?  Ttitv  haps  tvtxx  z  scratch,  will  serve.    The  blank 

APPALLING  RAVAGES  OF       FOURTH  OF  JULY  ^^  . ,  ,  .       *  .1  1      r  1 

„  cartridge,  then,  is  responsible  for  more  than 

TETANUS  ^  p^j.  ^^^^   q£  tetanus  cases;  the  giant  fire- 

The  American    Medical    Association   has   cracker  (not  the  small  cracker)   for  16  per 
gathered  most  of  the  statistics  upon  which    cent. ;  the  toy  cannon,  4  per  cent. ;  firearms, 
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5  per  cent. ;  powder,  lo  per  cent.    Not  to  ex-  in    chewing    and    swallowing,    chills,    high 

cite  undue  alarm,  it  should  be  observed  that  fever,  asphyxia,  muscular  spasms  pitiful  to 

blank  cartridges  will  by  no  means  always  pro-  look   upon,   opisthotonos, — bridging   of   the 

duce  tetanus;  for  the  eighty-nine  cases  de-  body  from  the  occiput  and  the  heels;  rapid 

veloped  in  1906  there  were  979  blank  cart-  pulse,  profuse  sweating, — all  this  in  a  little 

ridge  wounds;  still  the  disease  is  so  appalling  child.     Up  to  very  recent  years  death  ended 

that  no  one  will  take  for  his  children  any  these  sufferings  in  most  cases, 

chance    that    their   wounds   will    prove    in-  ,,^„,  «,^  o.,r^  m,,T<  r,«,w^».,^r 

*^  HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

nocuous. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  prevent  this  drcad- 

THE  GERM  AND  ITS  INTRODUCTION  r    i    j-             •        U'\A         >      \\T^     *  l-«^..   ^^^k.J 

ful  disease  m  children:  We  at  least  torbid 
A  fortunate  peculiarity  of  the  tetanus  bacil-  the  toy  pistol  and  the  giant  firecracker*  It 
lus,  the  germ  responsible  for  the  disease,  is  would  seem  that  no  case  of  tetanus, — ^at  any 
that  it  is  biologically  anaerobic, — that  is,  it  rate  such  cases  are  very  rare  indeed, — has 
can  thrive  only  in  wounds  closed  and  devoid  developed  from  Roman  candles,  torpedoes, 
of  oxygen.  And  it  rarely  traverses  the  site  paper  caps,  small  firecrackers,  or  display 
of  an  injury, — rarely  enters  the  lymph  and  pieces;  here  should  indeed  be  ample  and  ade- 
blood  channels ;  the  toxins  or  poisons  gen-  quate  scope  for  fun  and  uproar.  Immediately 
erated  by  it  are  the  virulent  factor.  Its  a  child  sustains  an  injury  from  fireworks,  but 
habitat  is  naturally  in  earth,  sometimes  in  especially  the  toy  pistol  and  the  giant  fire- 
putrefying  fluids  and  manure.  In  some  lo-  cracker,  a  physician  should  be  summoned, 
calities  it  is  ubiquitous,  as  in  parts  of  Long  who  will  inject  an  immunizing  dose  of  tet- 
Island ;  also,  it  is  said,  in  a  region  from  i  to  anus  antitoxin.  Such  a  timely  dose  will 
5  miles  in  extent  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  almost  surely  protect  against  the  devclop- 
The  infection  generally  comes  about  ment  of  the  disease;  its  efficacy,  however, 
through  the  introduction  of  germ-containing  diminishes  with  the  time  lost  in  administer- 
dirt  or  wads  into  wounds,  sometimes  very  ing  it.  Before  the  use  of  this  beneficent  agent 
slight  indeed,  and  especially  of  the  face,  death  in  cruel  suffering  followed  in  at  least 
hands,  and  feet.  The  wound  may  serve  for  80  per  cent,  of  these  lockjaw  cases.  Prac- 
the  introduction  of  tetanus  germs  already  tically  all  health  departments  now  have  this 
present  on  the  body's  surface,  a  thing  easily  antitoxin  available  for  immediate  use  on  ap- 
understood  when  we  consider  the  normal  con-  plication,  and  requests  may  be  made  to  them 
dition  of  the  small  boy*s  hands ;  the  paper  in  by  telephone  for  its  dispensing  on  the  coming 
the  blank  cartridge  may  contain  this  bacillus.  Fourth.  In  any  event,  repeated  microscopic 
There  may  be  a  mere  burn,  apparently  super-  examinations  of  the  secretion  of  the  wound 
ficial ;  yet  some  part  of  a  wound,  however  during  the  incubation  period  will,  when  they 
slight,  may  become  impermeably  sealed  in  in-  are  negative,  greatly  allay  fear  of  the  dbeasc. 
curring  the  accident;  thus  will  the  germ  se-  For  the  wound  itself  nothing  short  of  heroic 
cure  implantation  in  microscopic  pockets  or  surgery  will  be  justified.  Free  incision ;  thor- 
fissures.  In  puncture  tetanus  the  germ  may  ough  removal  from  the  wound  of  every  par- 
get lodgment  from  the  instrument  itself,  as  ticle  of  foreign  matter;  cauterization  with  a 
a  dirty  nail  or  the  tine  of  a  pitchfork.  Punc-  25  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  the  ap- 
tured,  contused,  or  lacerated  wounds  are  plication  of  a  loose  wet  boric  acid  pack ;  the 
much  more  dangerous  than  those  that  are  hypodermic  injection  of  1500  units  of  anti- 
clean  cut  as  with  a  dagger  or  a  sharp  knife,  tetanic  serum ;  the  wound  invariably  to  be 
Crushing  injuries,  deep  lacerations,  gunshot  kept  open  and  allowed  to  heal  by  granula- 
wounds,  wounds  beneath  the  skin^  the  fatty  tion ;  the  dressing  and  packing  to  be  changed 
tissue  or  the  tendons  of  muscles,  and  espe-  daily, — these  are  the  radical  steps  that  are 
cially   where   wads   or  dirty   clothing   have  essential. 

been  introduced  into  torn  flesh,  are  the  most  Many  communities  are  now  arranging  for 

dangerous.  rational    means   of   celebrating   the   coming 

The  symptoms  of  tetanus  may  not  mani-  Fourth,  which  should  be  fully  as  enjoyable 

fest  themselves  until  a  fortnight's  incubation  as  those  heretofore  obtaining  and   without 

after  the  injury.    Then  come  rigidity  of  the  results  so   dreadful  as  have  here  been  set 
neck  and  jaw,  the  risus  sardonicuSy  difficulty  down. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


ENGLAND'S  SUCCESSFUL  WAR  MINISTER 

npHE  Right  Honorable  R.  B.  Haldane,  the 
British  War  Minister,  achieved  a  re- 
markable triumph  when,  in  March  last,  in 
the  midst  of  a  turbulent  session,  due  to  the 
friction  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons 
on  the  Veto  question, -he  secured  the  passage 
of  the  vote  approving  the  estimates  for  army 
expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year,  amount- 
ing to  £27,760,000  ($138,800,000).  In  ap- 
proving these  estimates  the  House  of  Com- 
mons approved  a  practical  reorganization  of 
the  British  army;  and  here  Mr.  Haldane  has 
been  successful  where  several  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  oDice  signally  failed.  The  problem 
ttiat  confronted  him  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
military  position  of  Great  Britain  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  European  powers  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  targe  army  has  to  be 
maintained  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  and 
this  cannot  be  kept  up  to  its  requisite  strength 
unless  a  corresponding  number  of  troops  is 
maintained  at  home.  The  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  time  Mr.  Haldane  received  the 
seals  of  office  and  what  he  has  done  to  im- 
prove them  are  set  forth  in  The  tVorltfi 
fVork  (London)  by  "  A  Soldier,"  who,  him- 
self "  a  distinguished  military  authority  with 
ample  opportunity  for  knowing  both  Mr. 
Haldane  and  his  work,"  was  commissioned 
by  the  editor  to  write  the  article. 

The  British  military  forces  consisted  for- 
merly of  the  regular  Army  of  the  Militia, 
the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Volunteers;  and  "A 
Soldier  "  points  out  the  defects  in  each  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Haldane  first  became 
Secretary  for  War. 

The  regular  armv  ui  home  and  its  reserve 
numbered  over  S30.000  men,  with  sufficient  regi- 
ments and  batteries  to  complete  an  expeditionary 
force  of  150,000  men;  but  this  array  could  not 
be  mobilized  because  it  was  deficient  in  adrain- 
istrative  troops.  ...  Of  ninety-three  field 
batteries  only  one-half  could  have  been  brought 
up  to  a  war  footing,  there  being  such  a  large 
deficiency  in  the  numbers  required  to  man  the 
reserve  ammunition  columns.  .  .  .  With 
2jO*oo  men  available,  the  War  Minister  could 
not  have  put  more  than  ioo/mo  men  fully 
equipped  for  war  in  the  field. 

Of  the  militia  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  bat- 
talions contained  less  than  500  men  in  their 
ranks,  and  were  without  any  reserve  to  bring 
them  to  a  war  footing. 


RICHARD    B.    HALDANE 

The  Yeomanry  .  .  .  was  a  fairly  efficient 
force,   but   it   was  available   for   home   defense 

Lastly,  there  were  the  volunteers,  composed 
chiefly  of  infantry  and  garrison  artillery,  but 
without  cavalry  or  field  artillery.  This  force, 
due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  had  sprung 
up  without  any  directing  hand. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  "  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  any  military  system  in  peace  is  to 
provide  for  a  state  of  war";  and  the  British 
forces  were  ill  adapted  to  meet  that  end ;  for 
they  stood  in  no  scientific  connection  with  one 
another,  and  their  organization  rendered  it 
impossible  to  use  them  with  full  advantage 
to  the  nation.  Mr.  Haldane  saw  that  recon- 
struction was  necessary,  and  he  proceeded  to 
build  his  reorganization  scheme  "  on  the 
foundation   laid   by   the   Committee  of   Im- 
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perial    Defense     .     .     .     that    the   navy   is  plish  it  successfully  is  sufficient  testimony  of 

adequate  to  protect  the  British  Isles  against  his  indomitable  courage  and  immense  dcter- 

invasion  and  that  the  most  to  be  feared  are  mination. 

raids  by   comparatively   small    forces   made        **  A  Soldier  "  gives  some  interesting  data 

with  a  view  to  destroying  docks  or  works  concerning  the  personality  of  the  British  War 

in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  arma-  Secretary,  which,  condensed  somew^hat,  we 

ments."     Basing  his  reforms  thus  on  com-  reproduce  here: 

mand  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Haldane  proceeded  to       ^^  Haldane  was  educated  at  the  universities 

define   the  purposes   for  which   the   British  of  Edinburgh  and  Gottingen;  was  admitted  to 

army  at  home  exists.     In  substance  his  de-  the  bar;  on  entering  Parliament  sat  with  the  op- 

cisions  were  as  follows:  position,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hoose  of 

Commons  for  twenty  years  before  he  received 

That  the  primary  duty  of  the  regular  army  is  bis  first  appointment  in  the  government  as  See- 
to  find  drafts  and  reliefs  for  the  British  troops  retary  for  War.  He  does  not  resemble  the  man 
stationed  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  as  a  of  law  or  the  thinker,  but  would  be  adjudged 
coriscript  army  cannot  be  sent  for  long  periods  by  99  men  out  of  every  loo  to  be  a  country 
to  tropical  countries,  this  army  must  necessarily  squ>re  of  pronounced  Tory  views.  He  combmes 
be  a  professional  one  enlisted  for  a  compara-  a  keen  mtellect  with  a  prodigious  capacity  for 
tively  long  service  work  and  enormous  driving  power.     He  is  not 

That  as  Great  Britain  is  not  merely  an  island  an  orator,  but  he  is  a  most  persuasive  speaker. 

power,  but  the  heart  of  a  huge  empire,  any  por-  —  persuasion  tips  his  tongue,  —and   he  never 

tion  of  which  the  army  may  be  called  on  to  de-  ^a"s  to  give  credit,  when  due,  to  his  predeces- 

fend  at  short  notice,  a  highly  organized,  small  s?rs  and  advisers,  be  they  opponents  or  f nend& 

but  well-equipped  field  force  must  be  always  in  Calm,  self-possessed,  and  thoroughly   practical 

readiness  to  cross  the  seas.  "^  trusts  to  close  and  sustained  arguments  to 

make  good  his  case,  appealing  neither  to  passion 

Behind  this  professional  army,  Mr.  Hal-  nor  to  prejudice,  and   like  a  true  philosopher 

dane  decided,  there  must  be  a  second   line  scorning  to  make  use  of  invective  or  sarcasm. 

"  resting  on  the  nation  itself."     This  reor-        In  introducing  the  army  estimates    Mr. 

ganization  into  two  lines  involved  a  reduc-  Haldane  spoke  for  two  hours,  receiving  un- 

tion  of  the  regular  army,  the  reorganization  qualified  praise  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 

of  the  militia  as  a  special  reserve  to  the  regu-  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated  that 

lar  army,  and  a  welding  of  the  Yeomanry  the  War  Department  had  obtained  all  the 

and  volunteers,  the  Yeomanry  becoming  cav-  recruits  that  it  needed  both  for  the  regular 

airy  to  the  second  line  and  the  garrison  vol-  army  and  for  the  territorial  reserve.    He  also 

untecr   artillery    horse    and    field    artillery,  announced  that  a  regular  aeronautical  corps 

Remembering  how  desperately  conservative  like  that  of  Germany  was  to  be  created.     It 

the  British  army  is,  it  will  be  readily  ac-  is  a  long  time  since  so  hopeful  a  report  on 

knowledged  that  Mr.   Haldane*s  task  was  British  military  affairs  was  heard  in  Parlia- 

no  easy  one.     That  he  was  able  to  accom-  ment. 


THE  REAL  DIAZ,  MAKER  OF  MEXICO 

D  EADERS  of  the  Review  will  remember  seeks,  first,  to  saddle  the  entire  responsibility 

that  in  the  issue  for  November  last  we  for  peonage  upon  President  Diaz;  secondly, 

noticed  an  article  on  "  Barbarous  Mexico,"  to  overlook  or  deny  the  great  service  he  has 

in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  J.  K.  Turner,  spoke  rendered  his  country.     .  * .     .     I  feel  certain 

of  Mexico  as  **  a  land  where  the  executive  it  will  be  conceded  that  President  Diaz  has 

rules  all  things  by  means  of  a  standing  army,  accomph'shed  more  than  could  possibly  be  ex- 

where  peonage  is  the  rule  for  the  great  mass,  pected  of  one  man  in  a  single  lifetime.    .    .    • 

where  political  offices  are  sold   for  a  fixed  Let  the  man  be  judged  by  his  achievement.** 
price,  and  where  the  public-school  system  in        Mr.  Whitaker's  narrative  of  the  life  of  the 

vast  country  districts  is  abolished  because  a  Mexican  president  is  a  fine  piece  of  biograph* 

Governor  needs  the  money,"  and  much  more  ical  writing,  characterized  by  many  really 

in  a  similar  strain.    In  the  Sunset  Magazine  dramatic  passages,  and  especially  noteworthy 

for  May  Mr.  Herman  Whitaker  has  a  force-  for  its  extreme  fairness.    He  traces  the  career 

ful  paper  entitled  "  Diaz,  Maker  of  Mex-  of  the  future  ruler  from  the  time  when,  as  a 

ico,"  in  his  foreword  to  which  he  says:  "  I  cobbler's  apprentice  in  Oajaca,  he  is  learning 

am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  which  to  make  "  very  excellent  topboots  and   the 
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finest  of  shoes."    At  sixteen  the  president-to-    tention  of  his  government  to  the  iniquities  of 
be  tries  to  enlist  for  the  American  War.  and    '/°P'"'  fi«"«S?  and  Yaqui  slavery.    It  is  doubt- 
J  .11.-  .L      A.  __  '"'  whether  Diai  will  try  to  deny  these  things, 

IS  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  At  twen-  f„,  (aimcss  forces  the  stale  men  t  that  even  in 
ty-four  he  marches  to  the  polls  that  arc  sur-  this  he  has  followed  out  his  iron  policies.  As 
rounded  by  Santa  Ana's  soldiers  and  casts  the  watered  valleys  of  the  Yaquis  were  required 
his  solitary  vote  against  the  tyrant.  His  to  round  out  his  economic  plans,  their  resistance 
1.1  I  ■     I       L       'ii  J   ■       'o  nis  aggressions  placed  them  in  the  same  eaie- 

remarkablc  coolness  is  further  illustrated  .n  ^j,!,   political    criminals,  and    he   moved 

his  escape  from  the  fortress  of  Pucbla,  when,  agnmst  them  with  the  same  rnih,  nor  paused 
in  letting  himself  down  from  his  cell,  he  falls 
on  a  nest  of  pigs,  wakes  the  sentry,  taps  the 
latter  on  the  shoulder,  with  the  admonition: 
"  You  shouldn't  sleep.  If  Diaz  or  any  other 
of  the  Mexican  generals  up  there  should  hap' 
pen  to  escape  there'll  be  the  very  devil  to 
pay  around  your  quarters."  When  later  he 
lakes  Puebla  by  assault,  his  disposal  of  his 
prisoners  evinces  "  a  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimity that  will  appear  incredible  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  him 
only  as  a  military  dictator."  His  escape 
after  his  defeat  at  Icamole  by  Lerdo  on  the 
City  of  Havana  is  graphically  told;  and, 
finally,  the  battle  of  Tecoac  "  transmutes  the 
shoemaker's  apprentice  and  fugitive  insur- 
rectionist into  the  president  and  adminis- 
trator." 

As  to  the  man  himself,  Mr.  Whitaker 
gives  the  following  interesting  description  of 
President  Diaz  as  the  year  1910  finds  him : 

The  strong  nose,  the  thought  fulness  of  the 
deep-set  brown  eyes,  the  quiet  dignity  of  the 
face,  are  those  of  nature's  aristocrat.  .  .  . 
Sick  or  well,  he  never  tastes  alcoholic  liquors. 
Once  when  prescribed  brandy  for  dysentery  he 
pushed  the  glass  away  with  the  remark:  "I  do 
not  need  it  for  my  body  nor  to  support  my  cour- 
age." ...  He  is  also  sternly  moral.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  personal  clean- 
liness made  possible  his  large  success.  .  .  . 
The  early  summer  sun  fails  to  catch  him  in  his 

tub;  and  at  an  hour  when  the  great  majoriiy     .  presilent  lhai,  of  Mexico 

of   his   fellow -citizens   are   still   in   bed   he   has 

made  a  simple  breakfast  on  fruit  and  rolls,  till  the  last  Yaqui  was  gone.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
.  .  .  Breakfast  over,  he  goes  to  work  with  a  expected  that  a  man  whose  own  life  was  at 
will;  and  when  the  last  need  of  the  stale  has  hazard  ever*  day  of  twenty  years,  and  who  had 
received  attention  turns  to  his  play  with  the  seen  thousands  of  lives  go  into  the  foundations 
vim  of  a  school-free  boy.  ...  In  his  reere-  of  the  republic,  would  hesitate  to  sacrifice  a  few 
ations,— his  bowling  matches,  for  instance,— he  thousand  peons  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  It 
casts  off  the  dignities  along  with  the  cares  of  jj  only  fair  to  add  that  the  greed  and  cruelty 
state  and  becomes  the  cheerful  democratic  com-  of  individual  planters  are  responsible  for  the 
panion.  .  .  .  Add  the  fact  that  he  is  a  kind  worst  features  of  peonage,  and  as  iniquities  exist 
father,  food  husband,  and  the  best  of  friends.  ]„  holes  and  corners  beyond  the  range  of  his 
and  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  in  the  state-  vision  judgment  should  be  suspended  till  they 
meiit  that,  contrasted  with  the  lives  of  his  con-  i,ave  been  properly  brought  to  his  notice.  As, 
temporaries  of  Central  and  South  America,  the  lastly,  such  waste  of  life  is  unnecessary  as  il 
private  life  of  Diaz  stands  out  like  that  of  Mar-  is  inhuman,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
cus  Aurehus  from  the  rottenness  of  degenerate  man  who  has  shown  such  sagacity  in  aU  other 
R*""*-  things  and  magnanimity  in  so  many  of  them 

Referring  to  the  charges  of  cruelty  some-    *'"  "op  ''  «''«"  °"«  •"=  ''"°"*- 
times  brought  against  Diaz  in  his  public  char-       Concerning  the  charge  of  political  tyranny, 
acter,  Mr.  Whitaker  remarks:  .  Mr,  Whitaker  observes  that  "  there  are,  of 

No  one  would  stand  readier  to  press  these    course,    tyrants    and    tyrants.       For    Diaz, 
charges  than  the  writer,  who  once  drew  the  at-    despot  is  the  better  word,  and  no  man  who 
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knows  his  Mexico  would  deny  his  right  to  the  sixty-five  rulers.     To  a  country  dretidied 

the  title."    The  other  day  a  large  number  of  '"  "ood    he  brought  peace  so  long  and  coo- 

,  II    1    /  11  tinuous  that  only  men  of  middle  age  remember 

students    were   expelled    from    state    schools  ^y^^  i^^t  war.    Bankrupt  and  undeveloped,  he  rc- 

for  political  activity.    La  Libertad,  the  organ  stored  her  financial  status  and  brought  her  for- 

of  the  "  Reyistas,"  was  suppressed  and   the  ward  to  the  planes  of  civilization.    ...    The 

editor  imprisoned.     Thirty  officers  were  ar-  R^^f  propaganda  would  seem  to  indicate  t|u! 

,1  1     .  ^  J      •       u  the  long   peace   had  not   altogether    cured   the 

rested   for  revolutionary  propaganda  in   the  j^^h  for  revolution,— a  little  more  blood-lettmg 

army.    All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  "  only  may  be  required  to  destroy  the  last  germ.     B« 

by  revolution  could  Reyes  or  any  other  can-  one  thing  is  certain :   while  armies   have  been 

j:1o4.«    ^«r»/>«f«    nJo**    ^f/>m    *K*.    nrnci'.Unfi'ol  ^nowu  to  cast  away  their  standards,  they  never 

didatc   remove    Diaz    from   the   presidential  ^^^^^  ^^^  payroll;  and  that  three  o^  four  thoo 

chair.    With  him  the  presidency  is  to  become  gan^s  of  millions  which  have  found  permanent 

a  habit  which  he  cannot  command.**     As  a  investment  in  the  country  are  not  going  to  staml 

Westerner  remarked  to  the  Sunset  writer:  for  too  much  revolution. 
"  The  elections  are  a  huge  farce.    Tlie  ticket        Diaz's  maternal  uncle  lived  to  be  I02.    If 

is  made  up  by  Diaz,  and  none  but  office-hold-  the  president's  well-known  sober  habits  and 

ers  and  their  friends  go  to  the  polls.     .     .     .  iron  constitution  should  permit  him  to  equal 

Diaz  knows  just  how  much  liberty  we  can  that  remarkable  span  it  would  mean  twent)- 

use,  and  takes  care  that  we  geY  no  more.**  two  years  more  of  peace.    By  then  "  the  last 

And,   as  Mr.  Whitaker  puts 'it:  "There's  of  the  old  revolutionists  would  be  dead,  war 

the  point.**    All  experiments  m  self-govern-  be  forgotten  by  the  oldest  man,  and   peace 

ment  of  Latin  peoples  on  this  continent  tend  might    very   well    have    become    a    national 

to  show  that  in  their  cases  a  benevolent  des-  habit.**    But  whatever  may  arrive,  one  thing 

potism  is  better  than  government  by  revolu-  is    certain :    the    shoemaker's    apprentice    of 

tion.    Quoting  Mr.  Whitaker  further:  Oajaca,  now  sitting  in  the  scat  of   Spanbh 

To  prove  Diaz's  government  benevolent  it  is  ^^'^^^^V^  «"d  Aztec  emperors   is  a  more  ahso^ 

necessary  only  to  draw  the  comparison  between  «ute  ruler  over  a  greater  Mexico   than  any 

the  Mexico  of  to-day  with  the  Mexico  under  of  them  ever  knew. 
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GROWING  AND  SELLING  BULBS  IN  HOLLAND 

T  would  be  well  worth  braving  the  tem-  culture  in  Holland.    The  gist  of  the  contents 

pestuous  seas  of  early  spring  to  visit  Hoi-  of  this  volume  is  given  in  the  Hollandscke 

land  at  the  time  when,  in  March  and  April,  Revue  of  Haarlem. 

the  far-stretching  fields  are  resplendent  with  After  mentioning  the  introduction  of  the 

the  crocus,  hyacinth,  and  tulip.    And  if  the  tulip  from  Asia  into  Holland  by  way  of  Tur- 

visitor   should   also   be   given   access   to   the  key  and  Vienna,  and  the  instantly  successful 

"  garden  room  "  of  some  private  citizen  and  culture  there  of  that  flower  in  the  lowlands 

see  this  filled  with  hyacinths  of  every  shade  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  the  famous   tulip 

of  color,  grown  in  perforated  pots  of  fanciful  mania,  the  progress  of  this  valuable  Dutch 

design,   from     whose    apertures    the    heavy  industry  is  noted  as  follows: 

flower-stalks  so  issue  forth  as  to  make  these  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

assume  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  century  a  regular  commerce  in  bulbs  had  already 

grow,  he  would  there  get  some  idea  of  both  developed  in  Holland.    Price  lists  were  sent  out 

the  skill  and  artistic  taste  of  the  Dutch  -in  /rom  Haarlem  to  Germany,  France,  and   Eng- 

n     •     1^  land,  and  increasing  quantities  of  the  bulbs  "were 

noricuiture.                                 .  i      i      i.-     ^  i j  exported   to    foreign  lands.     In   the  eighteenth 

A  very  impressive  idea  of  both  this  held  century  tlie  tulip  began  to  give  place  in  impor- 

and  house  culture  might  have  been  obtained  tance  to  the  hyacinth.     This  was  the  period  of 

by  any  one  who  should  have  been  permitted  the  famous  George  Voorhelm.  whose  standard 

*      ••*.•«  *.k- ««,...  A  f«..^k  ♦!,«  «^v.:k.v;««  rr;,,*r.  work   on    hyacinths   reached   three   editions    in 

to  visit  in  the  past  Alarch  the  exhibition  given  j,^^^^^    and  was  translated  also  into  English. 

by  the  Union  of  Bulb  Culture  in  the  famous  German,  and  Italian.    In  the  early  part  of  the 

woods  of  Haarlem  to  celebrate  the  semi-cen-  nineteenth  century  the  "  winter  garden-room  " 

tennial  of  Its  existence.    On  this  occasion  the  <^ame  to  be  principally  a  collection  of  hyacinths, 

1    ^   » ^1     ,„   ^««,«^^r«^^«fr;,t«   «<  tnc    early    cultivated    varieties    of    this    flower 

union  issued  a  brochure  commemorative  of  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^j,^  ^,^^^^  ^^ 

Its  origin  and   progress,  which  at  the  same  this  an  unlooked  for  vogue,  and  thus  started   a 

time  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  bulb  new  period  in  the  trade  in  bulbs. 
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DUTCH   &ULB3:    TH£   MOST   PICTURESQUE   INDUSTRY    OF   HOLLAND 
{Ijiidlnf  H  boat  wllh  hyaclDlbn.  rullps,  aod  daSodllB  for  tbe  I.onilon  Oowpr  markcl.     The  flowem.  Uov- 
ever,  are  Brown  less  lor  ttar  blooms  tban  tor  the  bulbi.     Thla    farm  la  ]wali>d  about  inldva]>  bftvtmt  tbe 
tbrlTlDB  Dutrb  cmrt  or  Leydvn  and  Haarlem) 

The  Dutch  bulb  industry,  however,  had  to  the  (ear  that  wilh  the  bulb?  might  also  come  in 
struggle  for  a  number  of  years  with  two  se-  •••«  Colorado  potato  bug.  It  rcquired-not  a  (ew 
nous  obstacles.  The  first  of  these  was  the  r^^pr^entanons  on  the  part  of  ihe  Duich  florists 
..■in).  ■  -  ■  ,  ■  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  and  the  toreiRn  Sec- 
periodical  flooding  a  high  water  of  the  sec-  ^^j^.^  „f  Holland  before  the  prohibi.ion  was 
tions  in  which  the  bulb  culture  was  carried  on.  withdrawn.  And  yet,  though  it  had  been  repeat- 
To  prevent  the  great  damage  and  consequent  edly  demonslraled  that  tbe  Colorado  bealle  could 
loss  caused  by  this  the  government  was  re-  not  be  carried  into  Italy  by  flower-bulbs,  and 
peatedly  importuned  by  the  commissioners  of  \^°?«^  '""^  importation  of  potatoes  from  the 
J-,  .'  .  ,  J  ■  .  United  States  and  Canada  mto  Holland  was  for- 
dikes  to  construct  a  drainage  system  to  protect  bidden  by  law.  permission  for  the  free  imporia- 
the  sections  devoted  to  bulb  culture  against  tion  of  bulbs  into  Italy  was  not  granted  till  188B, 
the  destructive  element.  It  was  not  till  after  thirteen  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
the  great  damage  caused  by  the  floods  of  hibilory  law  From  that  time  on  the  culture  of 
o»t  I.  .w  -  .u  .  3"d  fade  '"  bulbs  has  advanced  in  Holland  with 
1876,  however,  that  the  government  gave  any  „pid  i)ace.  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate: 
indication  of  interest  in  the  matter.  And  In  i860  the  land  occupied  m  this  branch  of  flori- 
even  then  some  three  or  four  years  had  to  culture  amounted  to  only  about  740  acres.  In 
pass  before  the  drainage  system  at  Katwylc  the  two  following  decades  this  slowly  grew  lo 
,  1  L  1  I  •  ■  '  I  double  that  acreaee,  while  in  the  ten  years  from 
was  constructed  and  brought  the  long  desired  ,8^  to  1900  it  had  risen  to  more  than  eight  times 
relief.  From  that  time  dates  the  rapid  prog-  the  original  figure,  and  by  1909  it  amounted  to 
ress  in  the  cultivation  of  and  trade  in  bulbs  very  nearly  10,000  acres.  A  similar  growth,  at 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  the  leading  «"•  a'^o  slow  and  very  gradual,  is  shown  in  the 
..  ■  .,  1  .  J  ■  .1'  »i.  .  ■  number  of  cullivalors  and  Ihe  price  of  land,  the 
section  in  the  kingdom  devoted  to  that  m-  former  rising  from  300  in  i860  to  nearly  3000  in 
dustry.  And,  indeed,  by  this  time  this  busi-  igoi)  and  the  latter  from  ?ooo  florins  per  bieiare 
ness  had  become  an  important  factor  in  the  to  15.000  florins.  In  the  same  period  the  number 
national  welfare.  °'  employees  rose  from  500  10  4000,  and  the 
annual  wages  paid  out  from  150.000  florins  to 
An  entirely  different  and  quite  singular  ob-  2,000.000.  In  the  same  half-century  the  gross 
stacle  to  this  important  industry  of  the  Nclher-  receipts  from  the  export  of  bulbs  rose  from 
lands  had  its  origin  in  Italy.  In  1875  Ihe  Itahan  ijxn.ooo  florins  in  i860  to  12,000,000  florins  in 
Government  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  iQog.  while  the  membership  of  tbe  Union  of 
importation  of  bulbs.    This  act  was  based  upon  Bulb  Culture  has  risen  to  nearly  J200. 
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THE  NEW  HARVARD  AND  ITS  NEW  PRESIDENT 

strictcd  elective  system  many  youths  were 
sent  to  Harvard  "  who  neither  wanted  a 
tiheral  education  nor  had  the  capacity  for 
receiving  it."  In  its  new  head  "  the  finest 
trait  of  Harvard  finds  illustration, — namely, 
the  power  and  the  determination  to-  allow 
no  traditional  attitude  to  hinder  devclopmmt 
in  the  university, — and  least  of  all  to  blind 
the  administrative  head  to  the  obvious  evib 
which  have  been  long  known  and  remain  un- 
remedied in  the  instruction  of  students." 

Besides  their  remarkable  educational  ad- 
vancement, the  great  State  universities  have 
demonstrated  the  fundamental  fact  of  mod- 
ern democratic  organization, — that  "  great 
communities  extending  over  vast  areas  can- be 
co-ordinated  with  their  higher  institutions 
in  affectionate  and  permanent  interest  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  the  premier  force  in 
democratic  civilization."  To  quote  Dr. 
Be  He  further,  the  State  universities  have 
shown 

that  enormous  taxation  tor  the  higher  education 
not  only  will  be  borne,  but  gladly  borne,  by  a 
democratic  community  which  has  few  or  no 
scholarly  tradilions;  and  thai  what  has  obtained 
as  a  species  of  religion  at  Cambridge, — Ihat  you 
have  to  rely  upon  the  third  generation  of  college 
men  for  endowment, — is  a  pure  absurdity  when 
you  have  real  democracy  in  education.  No  uni- 
versity in  this  land  has  paid  so  costly  a  price 
for  this  contempt  for  the  masses  as  Harvard 
has;  for  she  is  at  this  moment  in  the  midst  of 
a  thoroughly  hostile  community  which  would  not 
hesitate  to  tax  her  out  of  existence  if  there 
were  not  so  many  and  such  sellish  motives 
against  it.  Even  the  great  public- service  cor- 
porations have  found  out  thai  you  cannot  opcr- 
<itc  successfully  in  a  hostile  community.  Har- 
vard failed  to  find  that  out  under  the  most  ex- 
pert financier  that  any  university  in  America 
ever  had. 

In  this  matter  President  Lowell  has  a 
great  advantage  over  Dr.  Eliot,  for  he 
"  starts  with  a  knowledge  which  his  pred- 
ecessor did  not  even  suspect."  As  trustee 
for  the  Lowell  Institute  "  he  has  really  been 
at  the  head  of  a  popular  university  and  has 
felt  the  popular  pulse  as  Mr.  Eliot  never  felt 
it."  President  Lowell  has  announced  his  de- 
termination to  "  co-ordinate  Harvard  Uni- 
versity with  the  community,  and  to  federate 
it  with  all  the  neighboring  institutions  to 
this  end."  In  a  word,  he  "  proposes  that 
Harvard  shall  be  as  it  originally  was,  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  life  of  the  community 
and  have  a  place  in  its  afFectlons  as  well  as 
in  its  intellectual  regard." 


PRESIDF.NT  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL,  OF  HARVARD 

CHANGES  many  and  important  are  in 
progress  at  Harvard  University.  The 
Rev.  A.  A.  Beric,  D.D.,  writing  in  the  Bib- 
liolhera  Sacra,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
mark  "  the  beginning  of  an  educational  revo- 
lution in  America."  Forty  years  ago  when 
Dr.  Eliot  assumed  control  at  Harvard  the 
great  State  universities  had  not  attained  their 
present  importance.  At  that  time  a  degree 
from  Harvard  "connoted  in  "the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  country  something  which 
It  did  not  really  possess.  It  stood  for  quali- 
ties, discipline,  and  intellectual  strcnuousness 
which  the  elective  system  as  administered  did 
as  much  as  any  one  thing  which  happened  at 
Harvard  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  de- 
press. Harvard  men  among  themselves  have 
always    admitted    this,"      Under    the    unre- 
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Speaking  of  the  changes  in  the  system  of  Httle  or  no  difficulty  in  making  any  elections  he 

education  .at  the  -w  Harvard    Dr.  Berle  ,^1^  ?^*de"n?t  i!fa'rv'r;d"dSf4'i:eS? 

rays  that      President  Lowell  believes  in  the  is  going  to  get  something  resembling  education; 

college.     He  does  not  believe  in  handling  a  and  none  will  go  out  of  the  college  despising  the 

youth  just  out  of  a  high  school  as  though  he  ;^«^  ^*|{>  w^^.o^^'^''.^^^^ 

^  •'  .  **        /     •       1         J-     »t  they    will    nave   some   conception,    attained   by 

were  a  man  ready  for  professional  studies,  hard  work,  what  that  distinction  means  in  brain 
No  sooner  were  the  formalities  of  President  force,  in  character,  in  concentration  and  devo- 
Loweirs  inauguration  over  than  the  faculty  *»on  *o  ^  purely  intellectual  end. 
and  governing  boards  agreed  upon  a  plan  Citing  the  case  of  a  certain  professor  gt 
under  which  a  standing  committee  prepared  Harvard,  who  less  than  a  generation  ago 
general  rules  for  the  choice  of  clectives,  based  would  decline  to  answer  a  simple  question 
upon  the  principle  **  that  a  student  must  take  on  which  his  opinion  merely  as  an  educated 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  some  one  man  would  have  been  valuable  by  saying  "It, 
field,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  courses  must  is  not  in  my  department,"  Dr.  Berle  remarks 
be  well  distributed."  Also  that  at  the  end  that  "  President  Lowell  evidently  will  not 
of  his  first  year  in  college  each  student  must  regard,  as  a  superior  qualification  for  any 
present  to  his  adviser  a  plan  of  study  for  the  chair  in  Harvard,  total  and  arrogant  igno- 
remainder  of  his  college  course ;  and  "  that  a  ranee  of  every  other  department  of  knowl- 
studcnt*s  plan  be  subsequently  changed  only  edge."  The  insular  characters,  the  want  of 
for  a  cause  satisfactory  to  the  committee."  solidarity,  the  absence  of  cohesiveness  which 
llie  rules  in  accordance  with  which  the  *'  made  Harvard  stand  for  something  so 
freshman  class  of  1910  will  begin  the  new  purely  individualistic  as  to  appear  a  rather 
regime  show  a  real  revolution  in  Harva^d-^ poorly  concealed  superciliousness  and  con- 
education,  tempt  for  other  forms  and  methods  of  edu- 

XT  *u-      *u  *  •        II       I    ui    •    *u      I  ^•'  cation,"  have  passed  with  the  advent  of  the 
Nothing  that  is  really  valuable  m  the  elective  'j     -.       «  u  a    i  i.*      • 

system  is  lost;  in  fact,  it  is  generally  under-  new  president.         Harvard   from   this  time 

stood  that  any  student  who  shows  himself  ca-  ^  with  her  sister  institutions,  not  apart  from 

pable  of  electing  wisely  and  effectively  will  have  them. 


WILLIAM  GRAHAM  SUMNER:  YALE'S  GREATEST 

ECONOMIST 

D  Y  the  death  of  William  Graham  Sumner,  field  Scientific  School,  Dunbar  at  Harvard, 

which  occurred  on  April  12,  1910,  the  and  Perry  at  Williams  College  there  were 

United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  pro-  few  who  could  be  said  to  have  taken  up  the 

fessional  economists,  and,  as  the  Yale  Review  teaching  of  economics  as  a  profession.     At 

comments,  there  has  been  closed  "  an  epoch  that  time  when  new  tutors  were  appointed 

not  only  in  economic  and  sociological  instruc-  at  Yale  they  were  "  expected  to  teach  either 

tion  at  Yale  but  also  in  the  economic  thought  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics,  as  might  be 

of  the  country."     In  place  of  the  ordinary  required    of    them.     .     .     .     Hence,     Mr. 

obituary  notice  the  editors  of  that  journal  Sumner,   when   he  came   to   the  college   in 

conceived  the  happy  idea  of  a  series  of  short,  1 866,  had  to  teach,  first,  mathematics  and 

signed  articles  treating  of  the  late  professor  afterward  Greek."    The  effect  of  his  teach- 

from  different  points  of  view, — namely,  as  ing  on  the  student  body  was  marvelous.   Says 

pioneer,  teacher,  inspirer,  idealist,  man,  and  Professor  Famam: 

veteran.  We    had    no    one    who    so    stimulated    our 

thoughts  and  so  interested  us.     We  felt  that 
THE  PIONEER  ji^   p^j    ^^^   interpretations    upon   history  and 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Famam,  writing  under  "Hdi^^   w?.'  "L^ZTt^  }i    '  ^  new  world 

,  .    ,       ,.         •'i,  •   J    t.    /         i_         1.  ^*    Ideas    was    opened    to    us.      He    not    only 

this  heading,  calls  to  mind  the  tact  that  when  inspired  his  classes,  but  he  at  once  became  known 

Sumner  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  political  to  the  public  by  his  attacks  upon  inflation  and 

and  social  science  at  Yale  College  in   1872  g""?^*^^'^";,^;.    •     •.   He    was    a    magnificent 

there  were  but  f-  Prof«sional  economist.  S'^J''^^^^^  vigor's  Tlols' p^^duced 

m  the  country.    Besides  Walker  at  the  bhct-  antagonism.     The  protectionists  were  outraged 
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Prof.  Irving  Fisher  thinks  "  few  teachers 
have  ever  lived  who  have  inHucnced  the  lives 
of  their  students  as  did  Professor  Sumner." 
In  his  nature  conceainJcnt  found  no  place. 
Few  men  have  been  more  ready  to  admit  an 
error,  more  anxious  to  know  and  teach  the 
naked  truth,  and  more  free  from  pride  of 
opinion." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  am  but  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  Yale  graduates  who  look  back  to  a 
course  taken  under  Professor  Sumner  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  their  intellectual  devel- 
opment," writes  Prof.  Clive  Day.  "  Seen 
through  Professor  Sumner's  eyes,  history  ap- 
peared broader  and  deeper  than  it  had  ever 
seemed  before.  .  .  .  Thegreat  clement 
in  Professor  Sumner's  power  was  his  ideal- 
ism. Beyond  and  above  the  material  phe- 
nomena of  life  he  taught  us  to  see  its  great 
realities." 

THE  MAN 

The  tribute  of  Prof.  Albert  G.  Keller  to 
the  engaging  personality  of  Professor  Sum- 
ner is  a  particularly  bappy  one.  He  writes: 
As  tlie  writer  looks  back  over  ■  the  years  of 
association  willi  Professor  Sumner  the  reftcc- 
lion  which  disengages  itself  from  many  others 
is  this:   how  inevitably,  yet  without  effort,   did 

_^_^ this  man  win  allegiaiiee.  at  first  intellectual,  and 

.,  .......   cuiucp         'hen  o(  the  afleclions  to  himself.     Whatever  he 

THE  LATE  PROF.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  SUMNER        touched  hc  transformed  with  interest.— lending 
— ,       such  glamour,  for  example,  to  such  an  uninsptr- 
and  incensed  at  his  advocacy  of  free-trade.     I  he    j„g  object  as  a  colonial  piece  of  eight  that   all 
greenbackers.  silver  men,  and  bimelallists  could    „(  ^j  wanted  to  own  one,  or  to  see  one  essayed, 
not  endure  his  advocacy  of  the  gold  standard,    ^t   once.     This   was   the   sort  of   teaching   that 
...     In  his   leaching,   in   his   research   work,    counted.      ...      His    invariable    background 

and  in  his  public  influence  he  was  essentially  a    ^ygs  common  sense. 

which  pioneers  must  have.  tion,  the  following  example  is  cited: 

......  .....,..>c»  f""'  many  years  ago  there  occurred  a  heavy 

THE  TEACHER  snowstorm    on    a    Sunday   night   and    Monday 

That   the   late^  professor  will  be   remem-  ^-:«;.^t:'^ralrV^cfe.  "U,'n^  ^f^^ 

bcred  as  one  of  the  great  t"c'i"s  of  his  time  ^^^^   j^^j    ^^j^j    -^   through    the   drifts    were 

is    the    opinion    expressed    by    Prof.    J.    C  wagering  that   Somiier   had   been   stopped    tor 

Schwab       His  pre-eminence  in  this   respect  once,  for  he  hved  a  mile  or  so  from  college, 

•■hinged  on  hi,  ™--l  P"-"  «>  ''""..'■^  Z' :',ntro  M.' CZVil' !r!oovX''^T, 

pupils  with  him.        He  had  the  power      to  ,^^^^     -^^    y^-^    familiar,    old-fashioned    leather 

stir  his  pupils  to  observe  carefully  social  and  boots,  flushed  and  panting,  but  ready  for  busi- 

economic  phenomena,  and  to  describe  them  in  ness.        ,    .    None  of  us  can  hope  to  rival  that 

clear   terms       His   deductions  were    always  compelhn, ^,u^al..y_  o^  h. 

striking    and    caught    his    hearers.     .     .     .  that  was  part  of  his  genius 
He  is  remembered  by  his  aphorisms  and  gen- 

nc  IS  rcmciiiuc  y  *" ,  ,       ..,,_  PROFESSOR  ELY  S  TRIBUTE 

cralizaiions.  .  .  His  hatred  ol  hum- 
bug and  sham  was  an  inspiration  to  succes-  Prof.  Richard  T,  Ely  writes:  "As  yean 
sive  generations  of  students.  The  best  and  went  on  I  came  to  have  an  increasing  appre- 
iruest  in  their  mental  and  moral  make-up  ciation  of  bis  work  and  an  increasingly  friend- 
were  deeply  stirred  by  Professor  Sumner's  ly  feeling  for  him,  .  .  ,  Although  still 
rugged  honesty,  his  devoted  loyalty  to  his  unable  to  accept  his  underlying  philosophy  of 
calling,  and  withal  his  kindly  personal  inter-  society,  I  can  now  see  more  clearly  than  then 
est  in  their  growth."  that  his  cicar-cut  utterances  had  in  them  a 
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message  well  worthy  af  consideration/*    Pro-    trained  by  Professor  Sumner.  Such  a  stu- 

fessor   Ely  also  states  that  he  always   wel-   dent  had   **  something  definite  and   positive 
comed  into  his  graduate  classes  a  Yale  man   on  which  to  build;" 


AN  ALLEGED  DANGER  OF  OCEAN  TRAVEL 

/^CEAN  travel, — ^mo re  speciflGaHy  passage  hours  on  my  feet,  and  without  sleep  or  rest. 

^^     across   the  Atlantic,— has  come  to  be  The  safety  of  all  has  depended  on  my  vigilance 

I    1                  *•     1     !        i     *u             .•  at  a  time  when  soul,  mmd,  and  bodv  have  long 

regarded  as  so  particularly  safe,  the  assertions  ^^^  ^^^n  out.    To  keep  awake  at*  such  times 

of  the  various  steamship  companies  as  to  the  is  torture ;  one  must  walk,  walk,  walk,  and  get 

precautions  taken  for  the  orotectibn  of  their  through    somehow;    and    all    this    in    waters 

patrons  having  hitherto  been  accepted  so  im-  crowded  with  shipphig  and  where  vessels  are 

|.  .  1      ^u  ^  •!  •            u  .     i>          ^^  J   .u  ^  subjected  to  the  whims  of  tides!     At  no  other 

plicitly,  that  It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  ^^^^  ,„  j^eir  lives,  perhaps,  are  passengers  in 

there  should  be  published  any  statement  cal-  such  jeopardy.    Just  when  an  officer  should  be 

culated   to  cause  uneasiness  among  the  sea-  at  his  best  and  have  all  his  wits  about  him.  he  is 

going  public,  unless,  of  course,  conditions  en-  *'»^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  »"^  ^^''^^  ^^^*'^"  ''''''^^'''" 

dangering  life  and  calling  for  exposal  really  While  the  tracks  adopted  by  the  leading 

exist.     In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article,  steamship  companies  minimize   the   risks  of 

entitled    **  The    Man    on    the    Bridge,"    by  an  ocean  passage,  "  the  gravest  and  most  un* 

Charles   Terry    Delaney,   has   caused   some-  warrantable  risk*s  are  taken  in  the  very  worst 

thing  of  a  sensation  among  those  who  in  the  places  in  the  world, — the  English  channels.*' 

pursuit  of  health  or  of  pleasure  **  go  down  The  condition  of  sailors  and  officers  at  the 

to  the  sea  in  ships  " ;  and  it  is  not  going  too  commencement  of  a  voyage  is  thus  described : 

far  to  say  that,  if  true,  the  allegations  made  Sailors     on     leaving    port,    often     muddled 

should  result  in  immediate  action  on  the  part  through  drink,  are  of  no  assistance  to  the  officer 

of  the  steamship  companies  for  the  remedy  of  »"  keeping  a  lookout.    The  officers,  though  not 

the  conditions  depicted,  and  that  if  not  ca-  ^}Z'^a^}^'K'I^^^^^                           muddled.    Their 

,  I         .        ,           •     •          I             •  I        I      1  1  lacuUies    are   impaired,    their    eyes    are   almost 

pablc    ot    substantiation    the    article    should  dosed,    their    bodies    are    worn    out;    all    this 

never  have  been  printed.    Take,  for  example,  through   false  economy,  or  ignorance  and  bad 

the  following  extract:  management,  on  somebody's  part.     Until  some 

fine  vessel  with  her  precious  cargo  is  sent  to  the 

Except  when  rounding  headlands,  approaching  bottom  through  collision,  these  things.  I  believe, 

harbor,  or  during  fog,  the  master  rarely  mounts  will  not  be  rectified.     It  is  only  by  good  luck 

the  bridge  at  all ;  everything  is  left  in  charge  of  that  this  has  not  happened  already, 

the  officer  of  the  watch.     There  is  no  risk  in  ,  .      ^-^  i 

this  if  the  officer  has  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  Mr.   Delaney  pays  a  high   tribute  to  the 

sleep.    But  docs  the  officer  in  charge  always  get  qualifications  x)f   the   young  officers   on    the 

sufficient  sleep  to  act  quickly  for  the  benefit  and  ijners;  and  he  assures  his  readers  that  "if 

satety  of  those  whose  lives  are  in  his  keeping?  ^i                          i                       r         i      a*         \  i 

I  answer,  emphatically,  "  No."     At  times  he  is  ^"^''^  ^^'f ''^  «"»>'  «"e  certificated   officer  left 

no  more  fit  to  be  left  in  charge  than  is  a  lunatic;  o"  a  ship  the  passengers  need  have  no  fear 

and  a  moment's  delay,  a  wrong  order,  or  the  of  her  not  Coming  into  port."      Indeed,   he 

rl'^^jll'i  l*"^'"^ '^"  w  says  plainly,   that  whereas  the   British   au- 

required  to  send  both  the  Imer  and  its  freight  ^l   ••♦•^       n   x       •u                        r  *u            ^ 

of  between  three  and  four  thousand  souls  to  the  ^"o^ities  call  tor  the  presence  of  the  master 

bottom.  on  the  bridge  of  his  vessel  "  at  all  times  dur- 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  description  of  a  '""/^^C'.'^^u"'''  ^  ^"  ^""  for  the  safety 

voy^e  from  Liverpool  to  New  York;  and  o*  thf  ship  if  the  command  were  handed  over 

Mr.  Delaney  charges  .that  when 'leaving  port  J."  ^"^'^^  o^^f  when   the  master  finds 

"  the  second  officer,  when   he  goes  on   the  ^^^elf  worn  out  by  watching.    Under  exKt- 

bridge.  has  been  on  his  feet  without  sleep  for  '"g.^o"^'«'«ns  t^^c  writer  of  the  article  under 

at  leqst  thirty-nine  hours."     He  claims  that  '"'''"T  ^^*  *^     a  master  sixty  years  of  age 

in  nothing  are  his  statements  exaggerated ;  °'  thereabout  stand  on  a  bridge   for  over 

and  he  gbes  on  to  say :  *f  ^"^"'^  ''°"?'  ^'?^  ^^"^  **''**  ^^^^  useless 

through  strain  and  hearing  impaired  by  the 

I  have  experienced  all  that  I  have  described,  constant   shrieking  of  the   fog-whistle."      Is 

many  times.     I  have  been  left  in  charge  of  a  it   right,   he  asks,   to  expect  such  a  man  to 

liner  carrying  m  all  about  thirty-three  hundred    „,,„1^„„  i   ; c  j     t»       l 

souls.     These,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  ship  c"mtnand  in  case  of  emergency?     But  hazy 

and   freight,  have  been  under  my  charge  at  a  weather, — in  sailor  language,  "  one  part  clear 

time  when  I  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  to  two  parts  thick/' — is  even  more  danger- 
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ous  than  fog.  In  such  weather,  especially 
if  the  master  has  just  been  on  the  bridge  for 
a  stretch,  the  officer  in  charge  hesitates  to 
call  the  latter  again  and  sound  the  whistle. 
Serious  risks  are  taken  at  such  times.  Mr. 
Delaney  mentions  two  instances  in  which  he 
nearly  lost  his  ship :  one  when  he  was  "  going 
at  the  rate  of  21  knots,"  and  the  ship  passed 
within  20  feet  of  an  Iceberg;  the  other  when, 
"  with  hardly  a  moment's  warning,"  the 
Deulscliland  hove  in  sight  about  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  away,  the  two  ships  passing  each  other 
with  less  than  a  hundred  feet  between  them. 


Another  danger  arises  from  inacxurate 
charts.  On  this  point  the  evidence  cited  is 
circumstantial  enough: 

For  example ;  on  British  Chart  No.  2480,  Fire 

Island  Lightship  and  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  are 
given  as  being  m  the  same  latitude.  All  British 
books  of  instruction,  coast-pilots,  "lights  of  the 
world,"  etc.,  give  both  the  same  lalitudc— name- 
ly, 48"  aS"  North.  Now,  the  latest  American  sur- 
veys place  Fire  Island  Lightship  in  40"  2B'  ^o" 
North  and  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  in  40"  aS"  y* 
North,  a  difference  of  nearly  Ihree-quarte-rs  of 
a  mile.  .  .  .  The  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
difference  be  1  ween  the  two  surveys  is  qaiie 
enough  to  pile  any  ship  up  high  and  dry. 


THE   NEW  QUESTS   FOR  THE  SOUTH   POLE 


CHACKLETON'S  expedition  as  well 
'^  the  contemplated  Antarijtic  expU 
of  a  number  of  other  investigators  lend  a 
timely  interest  to  an  article  in  the  Berlin 
Gfgenwart  by  Dr.  Adoif  Heilbom,  in  which 
he  dwells  particularly  upon  the  project  of 
Wilhclm  Filchner,  the  daring  explorer  of 
Tibet.  We  give  some  of  the  main  features 
of  his  remarks: 

From  remote  times  a  Southern  Continent 
has  been  the  dreani  and  hope  of  geographers. 

Hipparchus  in  150  B.  C.  located  its  begin- 
nings as  far  norlh  as  Ceylon,  while  Ptolemy,  300 
years  later,  placed  them  much  farther  south, 
where  Africa  juts  out  to  the  east,  and  his  View 
prevailed  up  to  the  lime  of  the  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers. The  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  shortly  after  of  Cape  Horn,  dispelled 
these  erroneous  suppositions.  Cook  demon- 
strated in  1769  that  New  Zealand,  too.  was  ofily 
an  island,  and  not  the  coast  of  a  continent  be- 
yond Australia.  The  Russian,  Bellingshausen, 
in  1831  was  the  first  to  discover  a  real  Antarctic 
mainland,  naming  it  Alexander  Land.  Ross, 
while  searching  for  the  magnetic  pole  in  1840- 
■42,  discovered  the  ice-mantled  Victoria  Land. 
Another  interval  of  a  generation  ensued  with- 
out any  notable  polar  explorations;  but  since 
1807  the  old  problem  has  been  infused  with  new 
life:  the  German  zoologist,  Chun,  In  iSg^-'gg; 
the  Belgian  expedition  under  de  Gerlache,  i8g8- 
■99, — the  first  to  winter  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
— and  Borehgevink's  expedition,  fitted  out  by 
English  means,  strove  for  its  solution.  Then 
from  igoi  to  i(x>5  we  have  a  period  of  interna- 
tional undertakmgs:  the  German,  Drygalski;  the 
Englishman,  Robert  Scott;  the  Swede.  Nor- 
denskjold;  the  Frenchman,  Charcot;  the  Scotch- 
man, Bruce,  have  contributed  towards  lifting  the 
veil  that  hangs  over  the  Antarctic  regions. 
Shackleton,  penetrating  farther  than  any  of  these 
<88'  23')  into  the  very  heart  of  the  polar  re- 
gion, established  beyond  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  south-polar  continent.  His  success  naturally 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  Antarctic  exploration. 

No    less    than    five    new    expeditions    are 


planned  for  1910-11,'and  that  of  the  Ger- 
man, Filchner,  promises  to  be  the  most 
notable.  In  the  meeting  last  March  of  ihc 
Berlin  Geographical  Society,  he  laid  his 
plan  before  the  astonished  circle  of  scholars, 
— a  plan  which  aroused  genuine  enthusiasm 
and  was  joyfully  hailed  by  Nordenskjold, 
who  chanced  10  be  present.  Filchner,  in  an 
interview  solicited  by  the  writer,  communi- 
cated to  him  details  of  his  project  which  ha\-e 
not  yet  been  made  public,  and  which  were 
of  his  article. 


LIEUTENANT   WILHELM    FILCHNER 

(Orgaulier  an<t  leudpr  of  (be  projected  0 
Soutli  I'alar  expedition) 
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Filchncr*s  plan  is  not  of  recent  conception ;  it  motto :  "  Pessimist  in  preparation,  optimist  in 
is  a  pet  idea  of  the  daring  explorer  which  in-  action,"  betrays  the  prudent  investigator  who 
adequate  means  have  heretofore  prevented  him  realizes  how  multitudinous  are  the  requirements 
from  prosecuting.  for  boldly  penetrating  into  the  unknown  Ant- 
Bruce,  the  discoverer  of  Coatsland,  means  tcr  arctic  regions, 
start  from  that  point  and  make  an  earnest  en-  In  order  to  carry  out  his  plan  Filchner  wants 
deavor  to  cross  the  Antarctic  region ;  the  same  to  utilize  two  small  vessels, — it  being  more  diffi- 
course,  advocated  by  Peary,  is  contemplated  by  cult  for  those  of  a  large  size  to  steer  their  way 
the  Americans.  But  while  in  both  cases  the  through  the  ice-channels.  Chief  importance, 
chief  aim  is  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  Filchner  however,  is  attached  to  the  sledges,  which  will 
puts  another  problem  in  the  foreground, — the  be  drawn  by  ponies  and  dogs,  the  first  obtained 
clearing  up  of  the  relation  between  the  east  and  from  Greenland,  the  last  fi'om  Central  Asia, 
west  polar  regions.  Are  these  connected,  or  The  success  of  an  expedition  depends  pri- 
are  they  divided  from  each  othe^?  A  great  marily  upon  thorough  preparation;  among  other 
geographical  problem  awaits  solution  here,  more  things,  those  who  are  to  participate  with  Filch- 
important  than  the  attainment  of  the  South  Pole,  ner  propose  to  spend  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
To  solve  this  problem  is  the  task  that  Filch-  summer  of  1910  in  the  north  polar  regions  in 
ner  has  set  himself,  and  there  is  every  reason  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  condi- 
to  believe  that  he  will  succeed  in  solving  it.  His  tions  in  such  sections.  The  real  expedition, 
achievements  in  the  highlands  of  Tibet, — often  which  is  calculated  to  extend  over  about 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, — seem  to  three  years,  will  not  start  before  the  sum- 
mark  him  as  predestined  for  such  a  task;  his  mer   of    iqii. 


ROOSEVELT  ADDRESSES  EUROPE 

i^TTT'HAT  IS  it  that  makes  Mr.  Roosevelt  extensively  on  these  utterances  of  Mr.  Roose- 

^^   ■  the  power  he  unquestionably  is?'*  velt. 

With  this  query  the  London  D^/Vy  Chronicle  ^^^^  obligations  of  republican 

begins  a  keen,  yet  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  citizenship 
ex-President*s  speeches  at  Paris,  Christiania, 

and  Berlin.  In  essaying  to  answer  its  own  "  Citizenship  in  a  Republic  "  was  the  title 
question  this  London  journal  admits  that  he  of  ^^  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
is  "  not  a  deep  or  subtle  thinker/*  that  **  most  fore  the  Sorbonnc  on  April  23.  After  rapidly 
of  his  harangues  are  little  niorc  than  strings  sketching  the  progress  of  civilization  pionecr- 
of  eminently  estinriablc  platitudes,**  and  yet  Jng  in  new  regions  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
"  they  always  thrill  the  audience  to  whom  same  time  instituting  a  comparison  between 
they  are  addressed  and  always  thrill  the  the  settled  conditions  of  European  life  and 
greater  audience  who  can  only  read  them  the  rude  surroundings  of  colonial  America, 
in  print.**  The  truth  is  chiefly,  concludes  the  the  lecturer  passed  to  his  subject  of  the  re- 
editorial  from  which  we  have  quoted,  that  sponsibilities  of  individual  citizens  in  repub- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "  brings  to  the  problems  of  iJcs,  such  as  France  and  the  United  States, 
life  and  conduct  and  politics,  first  a  thor-  ^  democratic  republic  such  as  each  of  ours,- 
oughly  fresh,  pristine,  and  elemental  type  ot  ^^  effort  to  realize  in  its  full  sense  government 
mind  and  character,  and,  secondly,  the  cour-  by,  of,  and  for  the  people, — represents  the  most 
age  to  say  out  loud  what  most  men  feel,  but  gigantic  of  all  possible  social  experiments,  the 
few  even  whisper.**  Moreover,  Mr.  Roose-  one  fraught  with  greatest  possibilities  alike  for 
icw  ^''^y  wMiJ>|/vi.  A  *  ,  good  and  for  evil.  The  success  of  republics  like 
velt  himself  always  practices  what  he  y^y^s  and  like  ours  means  the  glory,  and  our 
preaches,  and  "  his  earnestness  and  sincerity  failure  the  despair,  of  mankind ;  and  for  you 
are  so  overwhelming  as  to  invest  the  most  and  for  us  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the 
u  I  «.*«... J^  ,-,;i.k  ^  *«««>T  mA^n.'nrr  nnA  a  individual  citizcu  IS  suprcmc.  Under  other  forms 
hoary  platitude  with  a  new  meaning  and  a  ^^  government,  under  the  rufe  of  one  man  or 

new  message.  of  a  very  few  men,  the  quality  of  the  rulers  is 

Concluding  with  the  remark  that  a  pos-  all-important.    If.  under  such  governments,  the 

sible  proof  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  subtlety  of  in-  quality  of  the  rulers  is  high  enough,  then  the 

tellect  may  be   found   in  his  understanding  "^^'°"    ""^^  ^^''' u^f "''/•^nT  Jif*"^   ^   ^'"'^u 

•        «    %         wv    i^^«..w    .                                    b  career,  and  add  substantially  to  the  sum  of  world 

that      the  great  majority  of  mankind  enjoy  achievement,  no  matter  how  low  the  quality  of 

being  preached  at  and  like  to  hear  the  eternal  the  average  citizen ;  because  the  average  citizen 

virtues  thundered  at  them  through  a  mega-  is  an  almost  negligible  quantity  in  working  out 

..k^»«  "  ♦k-  ru^^^l^l^  rpnr/i/IiirA«  f\\t^  t*»vf  nf  *he  final  rcsults  of  that  type  of  national  great- 
phone,    the  Chronicle  reproduces  the  text  ot  ^^^^    ^^^  ^.^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^r^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^j^. 

the  speeches  in  question.     Most  ot  the  jour-  f^rent.    With  you  here,  and  with  us  m  my  own 

nals  of  England  and  the  continent  comment  home,  in  the  long  run,  success  or  failure  will  be 
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conditioned  upon  the  way  in  which  the  aver-  maxims  will  be  a  nation  of  character,   for 

age  man,  the  average  woman,  does  his  or  her  a  ^Y\t  homely  virtues  of  the  household,    the 

duty,  first  m  the  ordmary,  everyday  afiairs  of        ,.  u  j         •-*.  ^      u*^u   ^%^^    •4*-« 

life:  and  next  in  those  g;eat  o^asional  crises  ordmary  workaday  virtues  which  make    the 

which  call  for  the  heroic  virtues.    The  average  woman  a  good  housewife  and  houscfnother, 

citizen  must  be  a  good  citizen  if  our  republics  which  make  the  man  a  good  worker,  a  good 

are  to  succeed.  husband  or  father,  a  good  soldier  at  need. 

It  IS  not  the  critic  who  counts,  Mr.  Roose-  stand  at  the  bottom  of  character." 
velt  contended,  but  the  man  who,  while  he       The  good  citizen  must  have  high  ideals, — 

makes  mistakes,  achieves  and  achieves  because  is  another  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  insistently  re- 

of  optimistic  belief  in  the  value  of  life.  pcated  doctrines.     He  must  be  a  good  indi- 
vidual,  but  wc  must   remember   that    "  as 

Let  the  man  of  learning,  the  man  of  lettered  5^^;^^  develops  and   grows   more   complex 
leisure,  beware  of  that  queer  and  cheap  tempta-  ^     .       11     r   j  ^u  -.  ^u«  ^      u-.j. 

tion  to  pose  to  himself  and  to  othel-s  as  the  wc  contmually  find  that  things  whidi  once 

cynic,  as  the  man  who  has  outgrown  emotions  it  was  so  desirable  to  leave  to  mdividual  in- 

and  beliefs,  the  man  to  whom  good  and  evil  are  itiative  can  under  the  changed  conditions  be 

as  one.    The  poorest  way  to  face  life  is  to  face  performed  with   better   results  by   common 

it  with  a  sneer.    There  are  many  men  who  feel  /x    ^  »> 

a  kind  of  twisted  pride  in  cynicism;  there  are  citort. 

many  who  confine  themselves  to  criticism  of       I  am  a  strong  individualist  by  personal  habiu 

the  way  others  do  what  they  themselves  dare  inheritance,  and  conviction;  but   it   is  a   mere 

not  even  attempt.    There  is  no  more  unhealthy  matter  of  common  sense  to  recognize  that  the 

being,  no  man  less  worthy  of  respect,  than  he  state,   the   community,  the  citizens   acting    to- 

who  either  really  holds,  or  f eign>  to  hold,  an  gether,  can  do  a  number  of  things  better  than 

attitude  of  sneering  disbelief  towards  all  that  is  jf  ^^y  ^^r^  left  to  individual  action, 
great  and  lofty,  whether  in  achievement  or  m  .    r      • 

that  noble  effort  which,  even  if  it  fail,  comes        And  yet,  as  he  puts  it  further  on : 
second  to  achievement.    .    .    .    Shame  on  the        ,  ,^.   ^^  •  „„  ^^  4U^,^  :«  :„.^.,oi;*,r  ^*  ..-^, 

man  of  cultivated  taste  who  permits  refinement  :  J^Jli^i^^.^H  L?™,c    iJTIS^SS^t^'  ?*^ 

to  develop  into  a  fastidiousneVs  that  unfits  him  ^*  ^*'"yj"'"lt  t^**™*  w  tlf?^!„^«^    tL 

for  doing  the  rough  work  of  a  workaday  world.  *j^^'J-    We  may  be  soriy  f or  the  genera^    the 

Among  the  free  Copies  who  govern  themselves  P?'"'";  S%""t^Li''*„^°''''J^;i?„4^LP7,te; 

there  is  but  a  smkll  field  of  u^fulness  open  for  f'°"  ^°l  f"^tf   » t  X^?  h,  H^f  ^c  t/rl^fT 

*u«  ^*«  ^(  ^i^:^.*^..^^  1:/-.  ,«i,«  oU..;.,^  f-z^U,  *./^«  than  whose  fault  it  is  that  he  docs  his  work  iiL 

the  men  01  cloistered  life  who  shrink  from  con-  ^  .  .,     ..^,„«..j  «,..*«.  «^  ♦«  »u-»  «,««  «.u^  ^.^* 

tact  with  their  fellows.    Still  less  room  is  there  S^^^^^J^lu'^  W  I«?  n!Lr  r.nr Jl  U  t.^ 

for  those  who  deride  or  slight  what  is  done  by  ^  ^  T^L  tL   nf  nLni^J   th^  nrivill^/^ 

those  who  actually  bear  the  brunt  of  the  day;  f^^  "^  w^SLss -"^  and^'^^^^   pSe    i 

nor  yet   for  those  others  who  always  profess  ;f^?:?l,:^"°^wt™  f;.™  i^  ff^     'P!?cl!?!K^f 

that  they  would  like  to  take  action,  if  only  the  Si^l^^^Ltfl^^^^IS^  ^f™   \^l  X\l.  ^V^ 

conditions  of  life  were  not  what  they  actually  ^^'^^^^r^^l^Xi  ^  rlw^rd  i?v^  tn  th^' 

are.    The  man  who  does  nothing  cuts  the  same  i^P^^lV^xf^^*:^^^^^^    Innlhr  1?  ^H^t    u 

sordid.figure  in  the  pages  of  history,  whether  he  tl.r^l.lt\slot'^^^^^ 

be  cynic,  or  fop,  or  voluptuary.  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^j  ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^., 

Among  the  lessons  that  France  has  taught  of  leveling  down, 
to  other  nations,  one  of  the  most  important,        French  opinion  upon  the  address  at  the 

Mr.  Roosevelt  believes,  is  that  "  a  high  ar-  Sorbonne  may  be  summed  up  in  the  com- 

tistic,  and  literary  development  is  compatible  ment  of  the  Temps  in  the  words:  "  It  is  the 

with  notable  leadership  in  arms  and  state-  advice  of  an  honest  man,  valuable  to  France 

craft."  because  his  deeds  in  life  during  thirty  years 

Then  by  easy  stages  he  passes  to  his  favor-  have  qualified  him  to  speak." 
ite  subjects  of  virile  prowess  in  war  and  _ 

racial  fertility.     While  war  is  a  dreadful  *^  chri^iania  hb  advocates  a  league 

t_ .  1  «4      •    ^  •  •  'a  of  peace 

thing,  and      unjust  war  is  a  crime  against 

humanity,"  the  question  must  not  be  merely,  In  his  address  on  "  International  Peace," 
"  Is  there  to  be  peace  or  war?  "  but  "  Is  the  before  the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  at  Chris- 
right  to  prevail  ?  Are  the  great  laws  of  right-  tiania  on  May  5,  Mr.  Roosevelt  traced  the 
eousness  once  more  to  be  fulfilled  ? "  The  progress  made  during  recent  years  in  the 
chief  of  blessings,  moreover,  for  any  nation  is  cause  of  international  peace.  He  paid  tribute 
''  that  it  shall  leave  its  seed  to  inherit  the  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Scandinavian  nations 
land.  .  .  .  The  first  essential  in  any  in  the  advance  of  international  arbitration, 
civilization  is  that  the  man  and  the  woman  complimented  the  work  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
shall  be  the  father  and  mother  of  healthy  bunal,  spoke  a  few  vigorous  sentences  in 
children,  so  that  the  race  shall  increase  and  favor  of  checkihg  the  growth  of  armaments, 
not  decrease."  The  nation  that  observes  these  and  advocated  as  a  master-stroke  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  League  of  Peace  by  those  great  real  world  movement  been  possible.  Print- 
powers  that  honestly  desire  world  friendii-  ing  and  advance  in  transportation  facilities 
ness.  These  nations,  he  believed,  should  not  made  it  possible  only  at  the  dawn  of  modern 
only  keep  the  peace  among  themselves  but  times  for  the  branches  of  the  human  family, 
prevent,  **by  force  if  necessary,"  its  being  widely  separatfd  by  distance  and  alien 
broken  by  others.  Nevertheless,  said  the  ex-  tongues,  to  deal  with  one  another,  to  ex- 
President,  reverting  to  his  favorate  theme  of  change  influences,  and  finally,  by  the  expan- 
enforcing  peace  by  being  prepared  for  war:  sion  and  organization  of  commerce,  to  enter 

W-.  •«.,.♦  ..r-,.  K^«.. ;«  ^\^A  ♦i^nf  ^u^  •«.-*♦  ^A  "t^"  *  real  world  movement. 

We  must  ever  bear  m  mind  that  the  g^eat  end  t^i.      lu        •        ri_»i_         nvr-n 

in  view  is  righteousness,  justice  as  between  man  ^^  ^he  elaboration  of  his  theme  Mr.  Roose- 

and  man,  nation  and  nation,  the  chance  to  lead  velt  reached  the  emphasis  he  always  places 

our  lives  on  a  somewhat  higher  lever,  with  a  on    the   necessity   of   civilization   preserving 

broader  spirit  of  brotherlv  good-will  one   for  «« ^u      ({oWutw   ^Aar "      He    t^Uhnratt^A    rhp 

another.    Peace  is  generally  good  in  itself,  but  ^r^   "gntmg   edge.        rtc   elaborated    the 

it  is  never  the  highest  good  unless  it  comes  as  PO>nt   by   complimenting  the   Uerman   Lm- 

the  handmaid  of  righteousness;  and  it  becomes  peror  and  the  existing  German  army  in  a 

a  very  evil  thing  if  it  serves  merely  as  a  mask  few  strong  paragraphs  on  the  necessity  for  a 

for  cowardice  and  sloth,  or  as  an  instrument  to  citizen  soldierv  Modern  civilization  he  con- 
further  the  ends  of  despotism  or  anarchy.  We  ^^j^  «)iaicry.  ivioaern  civilization,  nc  con 
despise  and  abhor  the  bully,  the  brawler,  the  tended  further,  is  much  superior  to  the  ciyil- 
oppressor,  whether  in  private  or  public  life ;  but  ization  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  relation 
we  despise  no  less  the  coward  and  the  volup-  it  has  established  between  wealth  and  poli- 
tuary.  No  man  is  worth  calling  a  man  who  will  ^|^^  j^  ^i^^  ^f  ^^r  constant  and  fierce  de- 
not  fight  rather  than  submit  to  infamy  or  see  ,  .  /  i_.  «  i  n* 
those  that  are  dear  to  him  suffer  wrong.    No  nunciation  of  this  unholy  alliance  as  it  exists 

nation  deserves  to  exist  if  it  permits  itself  to  to-day,  it  is  interesting  to  read  these  words: 
lose  the  stem  and  virile  virtues ;  and  this  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  loss  is  due  to  the  In  classic  times,  as  the  civilization  advanced 
growth  of  a  heartless  and  all-absorbing  com-  toward  its  zenith,  politics  became  a  recognized 
mercialism,  to  prolonged  indulgence  in  luxury  means  of  accumulating  great  wealth.  Caesar 
and  soft  effortless  ease,  or  to  the  deification  of  was  agailtand  again  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ; 
a  warped  and  twisted  sentimentality.  he  spent  an  enormous  fortune ;  and  he  recouped 

himself  by  the  money  which  he  made  out  of  his 

THE  WORLD  MOVEMENT      AT  BERLIN  oohtical-military  career.     Augustus  established 

_.               1     .         t           t                  11  Imperial  Rome  on  firm  foundations  by  the  use 

It  was  during  the  rather  extended  com-  he  made  of  the  huge  fortune  he  had  acquired 

memoration  ceremonies  of  the  centenary  of  by  pluhder.    What  a  contrast  is  offered  by  the 

the   University  of  Berlin  that  ex-President  careers   of   Washington  and   Lincoln!     There 

D/w^«».u  A^\:.,^^A  ^^   Ayr^«   »o  k;*  l*r^.,r-.  ^^^^  *  "^  exceptions  m  ancient  days;  but  the 

Roosevelt  delivered  on  May   I2  his  lecture  in,n,ense  majority  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 

ent^tled      The  World    Movement,      under  mans,  as  their  civilizations  culminated,  accepted 

the  auspices  of  the  Roosevelt  exchange  pro-  money-making  on  a  large  scale  as  one  of  the 

fessorship  at  the  German  capital.  '"f'^fnjf.  ^f  a  successful  public  career.     Now 

A    U^m4    ..•»:«...    -r>^    ♦!,-    k/>»r^^«KU    «>ow>  ^"  ^^  *"'s  is  m  sharp  contrast  to  what  has  hap- 

A   brief    review   of   the   honorable   part  ^^^  ^^-^^^-^^  ^j,^  ,^3^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  centuries. 

played  m  the  advance  of  European  civiliza-  During  this  time  there  has  been  a  steady  growth 

tion  by  peoples  of  the  German  stock  and  the  away   from  the  theory  that  money-making  is 

different  ruling  dynasties  of  German  blood  J>ermissible  in  an  honorable  public  career     In 

1    1  ^t       ^         1       u*^-.     r  *u     1    *.  ^"'s  respect  the  standard  has  been  constantly 

preceded  the  general  subject  of  the  lecture,  elevated;  and  things  which  statesmen  had  no 

which  the  speaker  introduced  m  these  words :  hesitation  in  doing  three  centuries  or  two  cen- 

^                              •       ^1                *      •       !_•  t.  turies  ago,  and  which  did  not  seriously  hurt  a 

Germany  is  pre-eminently  a  country  in  which  5,,-^  career  even  a  century  ago,  are  now  ut- 

the  worid  movement  of  to-day  m  all  of  its  mul-  ^erly  impossible.     Wealthy  men  still  exercise  a 

titudinous  aspects  is  plainly  visible     The  life  of  i^r^e,  and  sometimes  an  improper,  influence  in 

this  university  covers  the  period  during  which  {^^-^^^^  ^^^  j^  j^      ^  ^^  ^e  an  indirect  influence; 

that  movement  has  spread  until  it  is  felt  through-  ^^^  j^  ^^^  advanced  States  the  mere  suspicion 

Out  every  continent;  while  its  velocity  has  been  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^Uh  of  public  men  is  obtained  or 

constantly  accelerating,  so  that  the  face  of  the  a^^^d  to  as  an  incident  of  their  public  careers 

worid  has  changed,  and   is  now  changing,  as  ^jn  i^r  them  from  public  life.    Speaking  gen- 

never  before.  erally,  wealth  may  very  greatly  influence  mod- 

Despite  the  temptation  to  grandiloquent  ?rn  Mitical  life,  but  it  is  not  acquired  in  polit- 

v     ^*        -..u          t>      'j^  T»^       -  2.    ^r  'cal  hfc.    The  colonial  administrators,  German 

generalization,  the  ex-Tresident  s  survey  of  ^^  American.  French  or  English,  of  this  genera- 

human  progress  for  several  thousand  years  tion  lead  careers  which,  as  compared  with  the 

was  characterized  by  individuality,  intellec-  careers  of  other  men  of  like  ability,  show  too 

tual   honesty,   and   specific    illustration.     In  little  rather  than  too  much  regard  for  money- 

J        -.'^ll    -.1..  u^ -2^ J- J    -.-.^r^n..  making;  and  literally  a  world  scandal  would  be 

modern  times  only,  he  contended,  practically  ^^^^^^  ^y  conduct  which  a  Roman  proconsul 

only  since  the  invention  of  printing,  has  a  would  have  regarded  as  moderate,  and  which 
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would  not  have  been  especially  uncommon  even  ilization  will  fall.     I  think  that  on  the  whole 

in  the  administration  of  England  a  century  and  we  have  grown  better  and  not  worse.    I  think 

a  half  ago.    On  the  whole,  the  great  statesmen  that  on  the  whole  the  future  holds  more  for  us 

of  the  last  few  generations  have  been  either  men  than  even  the  great  past  has  held.     But,  as- 

of  moderate  means,  or,  if  men  of  wealth,  men  suredly,    the    dreams   of    golden   glory    in    the 

whose  wealth  was  diminished  rather  than  m-  future  will  not  come  true  unless,  high  of  heart 

creased  by  their  public  services.  and  strong  of  hand,  by  our  own  mighty  deeds 

.  ,      ,  1    J  •  t     .  we  make  them  come  true.     We  cannot  afford 

Are  we,  the  lecturer  asked  m  conclusion,  ^o  develop  any  one  set  of  qualities,  any  one  set 

so  many  among  whom  have  lost  the      fight-  of  activities,  at  the  cost  of  seeing  others,  equally 

ing  edge,"  to  go  the  way  of  the  old  civiliza-  necessary,  atrophied.    ...    We  need,  first  of 

^j      >  all  and  most  important  of  all.  the  qualities  which 

^  ^  stand  *at  the  base  of  individual,  of  family  life. 

The  immense  increase  in  the  area  of  civilized  the    fundamental    and    essential    qualities, — the 

activity  to-day,  so  that  it  is  nearly  coterminous  homely,  everyday,  all-important  virtues.    .    .    . 

with  the  world's  surface;  the  immense  increase  Rut    these    homely    qualities    are    not    enough, 

in  the  multitudinous  variety  of  its  activities ;  the  There  must,  in  addition,  be  that  power  of  or- 

immense  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  world  ganization,  that  power  of  working  in  common 

movement, — are  all  these  to  mean  merely  that  for  a  common  end,  which  the  German  people 

the  crash  will  be  all  the   more  complete   and  have  shown  in  such  signal  fashion  during  the 

terrible  when  it  comes?    We  cannot  be  certain  last  half-century.     Moreover,  the  things  of  the 

that  the  answer  will  be  in  the  negative;  but  of  spirit  are  even  more  important  than  the  things 

this  we  can  be  certain,  that  we  shall  not  go  of  the  body.    We  can  well  do  without  the  hard 

down  in  ruin  unless  we  deserve  and  earn  our  intolerance  and  arid  intellectual  barrenness   of 

end.     There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  fall ;  we  what  was  worst  in  the  theological  systems  of  the 

can  hew  out  our  destiny  for  ourselves,  if  only  past,  but  there  has  never  been  greater  need  of 

we  have  the  wit  and  the  courage  and  the  hon-  a  high  and  line  religious  spirit  than  at  the  pres- 

esty.    Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  civ-  ent  time. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK   POLITICS 

T^HAT  our  whole  representative  system  something  too  complicated  for  them;  and, 
'*'  is  In  the  hands  of  the  "  machine " ;  consequently,  "  it  must  be  done  for  them 
that  the  people  do  not  in  reality  choose  their  by  professionals."  Thus,  under  present  con- 
representatives  any  longer,  and  that  their  ditions,  "  the  voters  only  choose  as  between 
representatives  do  not  serve  the  general  in-  the  selections,  the  appointees,  of  the  one 
terest  unless  dragooned  into  doing  so  by  ex-  party  boss  or  the  other.  It  is  out  of  the 
traordinary  forces  of  agitation,  but  are  con-  question  for  them  to  make  independent 
trolled  by  personal  and  private  influences;  selections  of  their  own."  But,  says  President 
that  there  is  no  one  anywhere  whom  we  can  Wilson,  **  if  the  machine  as  bo^d  and  ad- 
hold  publicly  responsible,  and  that  it  is  hide-  ministered  is  an  outside  power  over  which 
and-seek  who  shall  be  punished,  who  re-  the  voter  has  no  control,  the  fault  is  with  the 
warded,  who  preferred,  who  rejected, — that  system,  not  with  the  politicians."  He,  how- 
the  processes  of  government  amongst  us,  in  ever,  sees  no  reason  to  despair  of  representa- 
short,  are  haphazard, — is  the  arraignment  of  tive  government,  "  because  the  people  arc  prc- 
the  American  people  made  by  President  vented  by  the  system  of  elections  from  elect- 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  in  the  ing  representatives  of  their  own  choice." 
North  American  Review,  We  set  out  as  a  The  people  of  other  countries  are  not  so  pre- 
nation  "  with  one  distinct  object,  namely,  to  vented ;  and  President  Wilson  cites  the  city 
put  the  control  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Glasgow  as  an  example.  He  says: 
of  the  people,"  and,  after  experimenting  for  Glasgow  is  known  as  one  of  the  best-goverfied 
a  hundred  and  thirty-odd  years,  we  find  we  cities  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  its  government 
have  no  control,  much  less  efficiency,  and  is  not  in  any  essential  peculiar  to  itself.  .  .  . 
mncf  h#»crm  Jill  over  atrain  ^*^  administration  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
must  begin  all  oyer  again.  .^^  municipal  council,  which  has  a  membership 
President  Wilson  admits  frankly  that  ^f  thirty-two.  The  mayor  has  no  independent 
"  the  machine  is  as  yet  an  indispensable  in-  executive  powers.  He  is  merely  chairman  of 
strumentality  of  our  politics";  it  cannot  be  the  council  and  titular  head  of  the  city  when  it 
abolished  "  unless  the  circumstances  are  ".^^^^  a  public  representative  on  formal  occa- 
,  *  J  J  J-  11  k  J  *.4.u«*»»  sions,  when  It  welcomes  guests  or  undertakes  a 
changed,  and  very  radically  changed  at  that,  ceremonious  function.    There  is  no  upper  and 

In  asking  the  people  to  select  all  the  officers  lower  chamber  of  the  council;  it  is  a  single 

of  government  they  have  been  asked  to  do  body.    It  is  not  a  legislature.    No  city  council  is 
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.    .    Its  members  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  detail  to  keep  them  clear  of  inefficiency  and 

^^^  r%u^  wards.-one  councilman   for  each  ^^^^^  remains  to  be  seen.    Probably  a  larger 

ward.    The  voters  connection  with  the  govern-  ,     ,        ,  mi    l  •     j     /  .   u    f 

ment  of  the  city  is  very  simple.    He  votes  for  body  of  men   will  be   required;  but      that 

only  one  person,  the  councilman  of  his  ward,  need  not  result  in  putting  a  greater  burden 

That  is  the  whole  ticket.  on  the  voter  and  bringing  the  nominating 

There  the  voter  does  not  need  **  the  as-  machine  again    into   existence   as   his   indis- 

sistance  of  professional  politicians  to  pick  out  pensable  assistant  and  ultimate  master." 
a  single  candidate  for  a  single  conspicuous        In   President  Wilson's  opinion  the  short 

office.  "      Moreover,    the    structure    of    the  ballot  is  the  short  and  open  way  by  which 

city's  government  is  so  simple  that  he  can  we  can  return  to  representative  government, 

follow   his  representative  throughout  every  What  the  voters  of  the  country  are  now  at- 

vote  and  act  of  administration.  tempting  is  *'  not  only  impossible,  but  also 

Certain  American  cities,  following  the  ex-  undesirable,  if  we  desire  good  government." 
ample  of  Galveston,  Texas,  have  secured  The  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  cited 
from  their  State  legislatures  charters  author-  as  an  example  of  a  mere  system  of  "  ob- 
izing  them  to  put  their  administration  en-  scurity  and  of  inefficiency."  "  It  disperses 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  a  small  commission  of  responsibility,  multiplies  elective  offices 
five  or  six  persons,  and  the  results  have  in  beyond  all  reason  or  necessity,  and  makes 
several  cases  been  very  satisfactory;  but  both  of  the  government  itself  and  of  its  con- 
whether  so  small  a  body  as  five  men  wholly  trol  by  the  voters  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  in 
unaided  can  successfully  manage  the  ad-  a  labyrinth."  What  we  need  is  a  radical  re- 
ministration  of  a  modem  city  sufficiently  in  form  of  our  electoral  system. 


NEW  FARMING  METHODS  AND  HIGHER  PRICES 

\X/RITING     in     the     Popular     Science  France,   3.40;  United    States   (exclusive  of 

^^       Alonthly  on  the  necessity  of  a  reor-  Alaska  and   Philippines),  24.02.     I.1    1900 

ganization    of  American    farming   methods,  there  were  in  the  United  States  838,cxx>,cxx> 

Prof.  Homer  C.  Price  says:  "  There  is  no  acres  in  farms,  and  since  then  about  15,000,- 

danger  of  a  shortage  of  food  supplies  in  this  ooo  acres  have  been  added  annually  from 

country,  but  higher  prices  must  prevail  in  the  public  lands.     Indeed,  practically  all  of 

order  to  develop  the  potential  agricultural  the  latter  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 

resources  of  the  country."    It  will,  we  think,  have  now  been  taken  up.     In  some  sections 

be  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  of  the  country  farm  lands  have  tripled  in 

Review  to  learn  that  the  average  yield  of  value  within  a  few  years, 

wheat  per  acre  in  the  United  States  is  smaller  Professor  Price  shows  the  enormous  in- 

than   in   France,   Germany,  or   the   United  fluence  that  certain  changes  in  the  methods 

Kingdom.     The  actual  figures  are  given  in  of  transportation,  as  well  as  the  development 

the  following  table :  of  labor-saving  machinery,  have  exerted  on 

TABLE  SHOWING  TiiR  AVERAGE  YIELD  or  WHEAT  PBK  ^^^  agHCulture  of  the  country.     For  exam- 

^l?..'lsl''i'^^'^o^^^'?^^^^^^  P'^'   '^^  refrigerator<ar  services  have   ren- 

Aver.  vield  Aver,  yield  ^^.^^    P^^*^'^    ^"^^   shx^mg   of    fruitS,   vege- 

per  acre,    per  acre.             Total  tables,  and  meats  across  the  contment;  and 

ffii^il:   ^ter       '^^^ure^r-  the  results  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  well 

TJnUed  Kingdom... 30.1           :{2.«          ,SS'585-5>oo  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the 

Oermany 22.7              28.4              138,442.0(M>  ,  *           ^    ''          -.           ti  »/     r                            i 

France 17.0          20.8          310.52H.000  article  under  review:     If  the  present  wheat 

United  states 12.8          13.1)          664.602.000  ^rop  of  the  United  States  were  harvested  by 

The  fact  that  of  the  four  countries  cited  the  method  employed  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
the  United  States  has  the  largest  total  pro-  War  it  would  require  every  man  of  military 
duction  IS  due  to  the  simple  circumstance  that  age  in  the  United  States  to  work  for  at  least 
our  -wheat  area  is  nearly  eight  times  greater  two  weeks  in  wheat  harvest."  Naturally  as 
than  that  of  France,  which  comes  next  to  labor-saving  machinery  is  increased  the  pro- 
us  in  point  of  acres  under  wheat  cultivation,  portion  of  population  engaged  in  agriculture 
The  most  reliable  figures  available  show  that  has  decreased.  Notwith^anding  this,  how- 
the  number  of  acres  per  capita  is  as  follows:  ever,  the  per  capita  production  of  most  agri- 
United    Kingdom,    1.70;    Germany,    2.37;  cultural  products  has  advanced.    TTie  accom- 
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panying  table  shows  that  in  several  cases  the  ucts,  such  as  milk,  vegetables,  fruits,    etc" 

increase  is  remarkable:  Then,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  fertility  of 

, Decade. ^  Period,  the  farms  of  the  older  agricultural  sections 

1866-  1876-  1886-  1896-  1905-  l       j    j  r      ^- 

i87r».  1885.  1895.  1905.  1908.  nas  rendered  necessary  a  recourse   to    ferti- 

??rbu.1fer.'!:::::::2SI  3§i  ^d  2!:!  3II  'i^»«-   "-The  statistics  of  1900  show  that 

r««fa :::::«:?     'i    'II    ''A     ?:l  f 55. 000.000  worth  of  gocKis  were  used    i^ 

Rye.  bushels 5       .5       .4       .4       .4  the  farmers  of  the  United  States      for  this 

c2tto^i>o'^undl!^^•;;;37.8    ^li    57.8    ii    ili  purpose.  The  increased  prices  for  fann  prod- 

Hay,  tons 63      .76     .86     .76      .74  ucts     Will  mcrease  their  production  and  in- 

Horses,  number 20       .21       .23       .20       .23  i  ir   •     ^  /         n  j     r         ^l 

Miich  cows,  number..    .25      .24      .25      .22      .24  sure  a  supply  sufficient  for  all  needs  for  the 

other  cattle,  number..     .37      .47      .55      .49      .65  future "     In  other  words    hifxh  nri«He  an*  to 

Swine,  number 69      .75       .73      .58      .64  [""J'^C'        in  oincr  woras,  nign  prices  arc  TO 

Sheep,  number 80     .84      .68     .63     .64  be  depended  on  to  make  our  farms  more  pro- 

But  gratifying  as  this  increase  is,  it  has  ductive  than  they  are  at  present.  ^ 

been  accompanied  by  certain  changes  in  agri-     .  There  is  just  one  gleam  of  sunshine  for 

cultural  conditions  which,  according  to  Pro-  the  consumer.     The  United  States  Gcolog- 

fessor    Price,    "  make    a    reorganization    of  ical  Survey  estimates  "  that  75,000,000  acres 

American  farming  methods  absolutely  nee-  can   be   made  available  for   agriculture   by 

essary."     The  concentration  of  the  popula-  draining   swamps."     This    land,    Professor 

tion,    due    to    the    growth    of    cities,    has  Price  considers,  would  be  much  more  fertfle 

"  brought  about  new  problems  of  food  sup-  and  much  more  productive  than  most  of  the 

ply  in  furnishing  the  more  perishable  prod-  land  that  is  now  being  cultivated. 


CITY  EXPENDITURES  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  little  the  municipal  industries  than  do  American 
average  citizen  knows  and  how  little  he  cities,"  and  they  also  receive  "  larger  re- 
cares  about  the  cost  of  the  city  government  turns  from  public-service  privileges."  As  I 
under  which  he  lives.  He  may  grumble  a  regards  general  revenues  "  there  is  a  strik-  \ 
little  at  the  amount  of  his  taxes,  but  as  for  ing  difference  between  the  amounts  received  I 
ascertaining  whether  the  city  revenues  are  from  the  central  governments  in  Europe  and 
economically  and  wisely  applied  the  thought  the  United  States.  In  this  country  the 
of  so  doing  never  enters  his  head.  And  yet  amounts  of  such  State  grants  are  small,  be- 
municipal  finances  are  of  considerable  impor-  ing  usually  in  aid  of  school  funds.  In  Eu- 
tance.  As  Prof.  Charles  Edward  Merriam  ropean  citfes  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
remarks  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Maga-  general  revenues  is  thus  obtained." 
zine:  "  The  social  significance  of  the  city  is  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  however,  munic- 
everywhere  recognized;  and  the  value  of  ipal  revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  taxa- 
efficient  city  government  in  determining  the  tion.  In  England  the  personal  property  tax 
length  and  breadth  of  the  lives  of  its  inhab-  is  not  employed ;  the  direct  tax  is  levied  upon 
itants  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer."  real  estate,  and  very  little  is  secured  through 
Professor  Merriam,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  indirect  taxes.  In  France  direct  taxes  form 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  about  one-third  of  the  total  municipal  tax 
and  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  revenues ;  the  other  two-thirds  are  derived 
Municipal  Expenditures.  from  duties  on  foods  and  drinks  mainly  and 
For  the  purposes  of  comparison  between  from  special  local  taxes.  In  Germany  most 
American  and  European  -  cities.  Professor  of  the  direct  tax  is  obtained  from  additions 
Merriam  divides  revenues  into  "  general  "  to  the  state  income  tax,  next  in  importance 
and  "  commercial."  General  revenues  are  being  the  real  estate  tax.  In  the  cities  of  the 
those  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  exercise  United  States  **  the  principal  source  of.  rcv- 
of  general  governmental  functions,  such  as  enue  is  the  general  property  tax.  .  .  . 
public  health  and  safety,  education  and  rec-  The  largest  amounts  of  indirect  taxes  come 
reation.  Commercial  revenues  are  "  those  from  licenses,  the  liquor  trade  furnishing  the 
obtained  in  the  exercise  of  industrial  or  semi-  greatest  percentage  of  such  revenues." 
industrial  governojental  functions  " ;  and  we  Professor  Merriam  institutes  his  compari- 
are  told  that  "  European  cities  generally  re-  son  of  expenditures  "  on  the  basis  of  per 
ceive  a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  from  capita  disbursements  " ;  and  he  has  prepared 
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the  accompanying  two  valuable  tables,  show- 
ing respectively  (i)  the  per  capita  ordinary 
expenditures  and  (2)  the  percentage  distri- 
bution of  general  ordinary  expenditures. 
Some  of  the  items  are  both  curious  and  in- 
teresting. 

Although  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  rec- 
reation in  Glasgow  and  St.  Louis  are  identical, 
yet  the  relative  importance  of  this  function  in 


the  former  city  is  about  two  and  one-half  times 
its  relative  importance  in  the  latter  city.  .  .  . 
American  cities  seem  to  lay  more  stress  on 
fire  protection  and  less  on  charities  and  correc- 
tions than  do  European  cities.  .  .  .  Boston 
and  London  seem  to  have  more  in  common  as 
regards  the  importance  of  health  administration 
th^n  do  Boston  and  Chicago;  New  York  and 
Vienna  apparently  agree  in  ascribing  more  im- 
portance to  schools  than  do  Glasgow  and  Phila- 
delphia. 
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NOT  ES  ON  APPLIED   ECONOMICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


T 


SMALL   AMERICAN    BONDS   FOR   SMALL     prises,  their  problems,  their  successes,— and 

FRENCH   INVESTORS  their  profits. 

In  France  more  than  half  a  million  **  little 

HE  gentlemen  who  think  in  millions  still  savers  *'  have  an  average  investment  of  only 

turn  up  their  noses  at  the  American  jooo  francs  ($200).     More  than  a  million 

investor  of  small  means,  as  if  he  were  pos-  and  a  half  get  a  total  income  from  invesi- 

sessed  of  intelligence  equally  small.  ments  of  only  30  francs  a  year. 

The  news  that  $70,000,000  of  American  in  short,  the  backbone  of  the  French  nation 

railroad  bonds  were  being  floated  last  month  ^ill  be  the  clients  of  the  Comptoir  National 

in  Paris  had  the  result  of  greatly  relieving  d'Escompte,  the  Societe  Generale  and  Mor- 

the  money  market,  turning  foreign  exchange  gan,  Harjes  &  Co.,  offerers  of  the  $10,000,- 

in  our  favor,  and  postponing  further  exports  000  C,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  bonds,— the  Banquc 

oi  goW-  Union  Parisienne  and  Credit  Mobilier,  with 

One    feature   of   these   bonds   had    much  its  $10,000,000  of  "  'Frisco  "  bonds,  and  the 

deeper  and  more  permanent  interest.     They  Consortium   des   Grands   Etablissements    de 

were  to  be  made  available  in  denominations  as  Credit,'underwriters  of  the  $50,000,000  bond 

low  as  five  dollars, — to  the  French.  issue  of  the  "  St.  Paul." 

Over  here   the  offerings  of  such  bonds  are 

read  only  by  the  folks  who  can  invest  **  $1000  ymXT  THE  CEMENT  BUSINESS  IS  NOT 
and  multiples  thereof." 

But  why  should  the  American  citizen  who  J  T  is  related  of  Professor  Huxley  that,  bav- 
knows  these  railroads  directly  and  who  could  ing  asked  a  student  for  a  definition  of 
and  ought  to  buy  a  few  $5,  or  $10,  or  $100  the  word  "  crab,"  and  having  been  answered 
bonds  be  utterly  ignored  ?  Why  is  it  not  that  "  the  crab  is  a  red  fish  that  walks  back- 
most important  to  educate  him  as  to  the  sound  wards,"  he  commented  on  the  answer  as  a 
control  and  fair  earning  power  of  certain  very  good  one,  with  only  three  objections: 
corporations  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  (0  The  crab  is  not  red;  (2)  it  is  not  a  fish; 
share  in  it?  (3)  »t  does  not  walk  backwards. 

*'  It  is,"  one  of  the  big  railroad  bankers  will  This  comes  to  mind  in  connection  with  th? 
tell  you.  But  he  will  instantly  add  that  the  wide  advertising  last  month  of  a  cement  pro- 
bookkeeping  expenses  of  cutting  bonds  into  motion,  concerning  which  many  readers  of 
small  pieces  is  prohibitory  in  this  country,  the  Review  have  already  written.  Here  i . 
Americans  of  small  means,  he  declares,  will  one  statement :  * 
buy  "  fake  "  stocks  and  bonds  that  promise  ".  •.  .  that  is  why  the  Portland  cement  mills 
enormous  dividends  and  interest,  but  will  not  are  grinding  and  burning,  day  in  and  day  out, 
take  the  reasonable  yield  that  a  bona  fide  en-  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  and  the  accidental 
i-i  ^  ^x  1  I  J  a  A  stoppmg  of  the  machinery  for  an  hour  is  re- 
lerpnse,  like  a  successful  railroad,  can  afford  g^^ded  as  a  disaster  by  the  fortunate  stockhold^ 

to  offer.  crs  who  are  earning  profits  so  large  as  to  be 

Hence  flourishing  times  for  the  get-rich-  incredible  without  examination  of  the  facts  on 

quick  man,  with  his  $1,  $5,  and  $10  shares  ^^^  following  pages." 

of  stock  in  fictitious  companies.  To  remark  that  this  is  not  so  would  be 

Hence  many  millions  a  year  lost  to  savers  pitifully  inadequate.     Leading  **  objections  ** 

who  want  to  invest  and  who  naturally  are  in  the  Huxley  manner. could  be  shown   by 

more  apt  to  buy  things  they  see  prominently  arranging  a  few  quotations  from  an  official 

advertised  in  familiar  language  and  small  de-  trade  report  in  the  ff^all  Street  Journal  of 

nominations.  April  28,  as  follows: 

And  hence  the  drifting  into  a  separate  class  ( i )  **  The  average  selling  price  of  cement 

of  the  men  of  high  finance,  though  of  all  for  more  than  a  year  has  been  below  aetual 

citizens  they  most  ought  to  share  with  the  f ox/ of  production."     (2)  "  If  itufere  not  for 

people  their  ambitions  to  found  great  enter-  the  duty  of  32  cents  a  barrel   it  would  be 
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difficult  for  American  manufacturers  tc  com-  turer  most  of  his  fire  insurance.  The  **  piers  ** 

pete  with  the  foreign  trade."     (3)  *'  During  between  the  windows  can  be  much  smaller. 

1 909  not  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  companies*  This  means   more  light   for   the  operators, 

capacity  was  able  to  work."  Also  the  walls  can  be  thinner,  saving  space. 

Everybody  in  the  cement  business  knows  The  greatest  builders  of  to-day, — rail- 
to  what  straits  it  has  fallen.  Now  that  a  new  roads, — have  naturally  made  much  use  of  a 
wave  of  promotion  is  rising  it  would  seem  material  that  does  not  have  to  be  painted  to 
a  good  time  to  remind  readers  of  the  peculiar  keep  it  from  rusting,  like  steel ;  and  that  in- 
nature  of  this  business.  stead  of  deteriorating  within  thirty  or  forty 

**  It  is  a  sort  of  brickyard  proposition,"  an  years  gathers  strength  with  age. 
old-time  cement  manufacturer  remarked  the  Roman  concrete  structures  are  standing  to- 
other day.     In  nearly  every  State  limestone  day  after  2000  years,  and  are  still  pronounced 
can  be  found.    There  is  usually  little  trouble  indestructible. 

in  raising  enough  capital  to  start  a  mill  that  Bridges  that  do  not  sag,  tunnels  through 

will  mix  this  stone  with  shale  or  clay  and  the  great  mountains,  and  subways  under  the 

grind  it  fine, — the  result  being  more  or  less  great   cities   that  yield    neither   to   fire  nor 

workable  Portland  cement.  water;    retaining    walls,    culverts,    stations. 

But  the  radius  of  distribution  from  that  grain  elevators,  storage  reservoirs,  docks, — 

mill  at  a  profit  is  limited.    In  the  cost  of  this  these  are  a  few  of  the  services  that  railroad 

bulky  article  to  the  consumer  an  exorbitant  engineers  have  found  for  concrete, 
part  is  played  by  freight  rates. 

A  collar  and  cuflf  factory,  for  instance,  can  CEMENT  HOMES 

regulate  its  output  according  to  the  demand  ^  QW  that  the  price  of  lumber   in   the 

and  supply  of  pretty  much  the  whole  nation.  l>i      larger  cities  has  reached  a  point  where 

But  a  cement  mill  is  fettered  by  the  condi-  a  patriotic  American  is  ashamed  to  think  of 

tions  within  what  may  be  only  a  small  por-  an  ancestor  who  would  fell  trees  just  to  clear 

tion  of  Its  own  State.  his  front  yard,  the  builder  of  a  small  home 

must  think  several  times  over  the  choice  of  a 

CONCRETE  BOATS  AND  OTHER  THINGS  material.     More  and  more  he  is  thinking  of 

**A  ^9^'!^,!^"*'?  ^^  concrete  will  not  only  The" man  with  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
float,  but  has  a  greater  carrying  ca-  lars,  for  instance,  who  wants  a  house  that  is 
pacity  and  is  more  durable  and  even  lighter  his  own,  and  looks  it,— who  rebels  against 
than  a  strongly  constructed  wooden  boat,  the  necessity  of  having  it  resemble  every  other 
Thus  a  newspaper  item  of  the  loth  of  last  $2000  house  in  town,  just  because  the  archi- 
month  from  Washington  announced  the  tect  declares  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  in 
launching  of  a  60,000-pound  barge,  built  of  the  furnace  and  the  right  number  of  win- 
reinforced  concrete,  by  the  Panama  Canal  dows,— that  man  welcomes  the  use  of  a  ma- 
Commission.  Two  others  were  on  the  way.  terial  as  adaptable  as  cement 
It  was  thought  that  these  vessels  would  not  The  plan  for  a  suburban  house  that  re- 
be  affected  by  sea  worms,  marine  vegetation,  cently  won   first  prize   from   the   Portland 

^^12^:    .                           r      #    r   ,         .      .  Cement  Manufacturers*  Association  presented 

This  interesting  new  fonrf  of  that  plastic  an  individual,  indeed  a  striking  appearance. 

Portland  cement  combination  known  as  con-  —mflcs  removed  from  the  jig-saw  atrocities 

Crete  is  a  reminder  of  the  thousandfold  uses  on  the  average  "  $2000  per  "  suburban  street. 

the  material  has  to-day.    It  is  this  popularity.  Yet  here  is  the  total  estimated  bill: 

m  tact,  that  the  promoters  of  cement  propo-  ^ 

sitions  have  so  energetically  coined  to  their  g^cl^er and  cement' \.o^: '. \ WW  WW     ^^ 

own  advantage.  Carpentry 355.00 

Travelers  around  the  manufacturing  sec-  Trim 450.00 

tions  are  growing  familiar  with  factory  build-  u^*",^*"^*  ^^^ ^-^ 

ings  that  are  constructed  of  concrete.    These   T^Ir^^lt S*^ 

»»  ivL*    »>  •        i_    M  1-  t  ^  *"  worK 30.00 

monolithic,     or  one-piece  buildings  do  not   Wiring,  etc 60.00 

shake,  no  matter  how  many  different  kinds  ^— 

of  machines  are  running  on  different  floors,  $i»955«> 

or  on  the  same  floor.     They  do  not  take  as  Cubic  contents,  15,086  feet,  including  porches, 

long  to  build  as  the  "  brick-stccl  "  and  other  TTie  other  extreme  is  on  view  anywhere 

customary  types.     They  save  the  manufac-  between  Palm  Beach  and  Newport,  where 
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wealthy  people's   residences   abound.      The  field,  of  lola,  Kan.,  a  special  authority  on 

writer  recalls  a  mansion  about  an  eighth  of  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
a  mile   long,   whose   porticos,    fagades,  per-        On  February  15  of  last  year,  in  his  pam- 

golas,  terraces,  fountains,  balustrades  of  the  phlet  called  "  The  Cement  Bubble, — Has  It 

Italian  garden, — all  were  built  of  uniform  Burst  ?  "  he  gave  a  list  of  twenty-six  com- 

concrete,   and  with    a  harmony   that   many  panies  being  promoted  in  the  Middle  West. 

other  expensive  efforts  have  not  attained.  This  list  brought  up  to  date  shows  that  of 

Rich  and  poor  find  a  house  worth  study-  the  twenty-six  only  seven  have  been  built. 

ing  which  will  admit  no  rats  or  mice  or  bugs,  One  is  building.    The  rest,  in  Mr.  Stanfield's 

and  which  demands  neither  repairs  nor  paint,  expressive  monosyllable,  have  *'  quit." 

The  commuter  who  loves  to  potter  around        We  trust  the  promoters  sold  less  than  the 

his  home  can  get  literal  "  solid  satisfaction  *'  total  $7,800,000  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 

in  cement  construction,  aided  by  a  couple  of  those  eighteen  "  quitters." 
wheelbarrows,  a  screen,  and  a  measuring  box.        Two  years  ago   Mr.  Stanfield   got  up   a 

He  can  make  porch  steps  that  do  not  rot  or  map   showing   in   black   the    112   American 

a  swimming  pool  with  the  same  virtue.     He  cement  plants  that  were  "  going."     In  red 

can  build  a  chicken  house  into  which  rats  or  was  marked  the  location  of  promotions,  largc- 

wcascls  enter  not,  or  a  fireplace  molded  after  ly  in  the  paper  stage.    These  numbered  116. 
any  pattern  that  appeals  to  the  artistic  taste        Since  then  no  less  than  nine  of  the   112 

of  the  lady  of  the  house.  actual  plants  have  gone  bankrupt  or  become 

Or  he  acts  the  dentist,  as  it  were,  for  his  additionally  bonded   in   consequence  of   the 

crippled   trees,   lining  the  cavities  with  hot  pressing  need  for  more  cash, 
creosote,  or  tar,  and  then  filling  them  with        Omitting  the  plentiful  cases  of  fraud,  the 

concrete.  main  cause  of  trouble  is  the  oversanguine 

The  farmer  accustomed  to  build  for  him-  temperament  of  promoters  without  long  and 
self  on  a  larger  scale  is  going  in  more  and  successful  cement  or  banking  experience, 
more  every  year  for  sanitary  concrete  cow-  Returning  to  the  particular  advertising  re- 
barns,  for  concrete  dairies  that  can  really  be  f erred  to  above,  one  may  indicate  some  of  its 
kept  clean,  for  fences  and  fence-posts  that  are  discrepancies  without  any  reference  to  the 
fire-proof  and  everlasting,  for  concrete  water-  prospects  of  the  plant  in  operation,  but  with 
troughs,  feed  boxes  and  feed  floors,  for  water  suggestions  useful  to  all  investors  who  find 
tanks  and  silos,  and  wind-mill  foundations  themselves  attracted  to  new  promotions  de- 
that  do  not  rot  or  need  repairs.  picted  in  such  unspotted  rosy  hues. 

If,  for  instance,  one  submits  to  the  editor 

WHY  CEMENT  COMPANIES  FAIL  of  any  trade  paper  the  references  of  the  ad- 

vertisement  in  question  to  the  success  of  ex- 

IT  would  seem  natural  enough  if  the  grow-  isting  cement  companies,  many  surprises  will 

mg  multiplicity  of  uses  for  cement  had  appear.     It  will   turn  out  that  one  of  the 

really  brought  about  this  situation,  described  model  companies  exhibited  to  admiration  b>^ 

m  another  advertisement  of  the  promotion  al-  the  advertisement  as  having  paid   "26  per 

ready  quoted  from :  cent,    in   dividends    recently"   had.    in   fact, 

"  Compared  with  railroads  (street  and  omitted  its  dividend  entirely  at  the  last  meet- 
steam)  and  other  great  enterprises,  the  fail"  ing!  Its  directors  recommend  that  published 
ure  of  a  cement  company  is  rare  indeed/'  reports  of  earnings  be  discontinued,  explain- 

The  brute  facts  are,  however,  that  only  ing  that  one  of  its  plants  had  operated  less 

five  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  cement  companies  than  nine  months  last  year,  while  another  had 

chartered  ever  pay  even  a  fair  return  to  their  not  been  run  at  all. 

original  stockholders!     We  refer  to  records        Or  the  editor  would  probably  suggest,  as  a 

by  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  cement  statistician  to  the  leading  fact,  that  a  rival  plant  to  the  advcr- 

United  States  Geological  Survey.  tised  one  is  in  course  of  construction ;  that 

The  cause  lies  in  the  one  word,  over-  its  capacity  is  to  be  much  larger,  sufficient,  in- 
production, — and  the  cause  of  that  can  also  deed,  to  supply  the  entire  territory  alone ;  and 
be  told  in  one  word,— overenthusiasm,— such  that  its  backers  are  the  "  insiders  "  of  a  long- 
as  one  might  expect  from  the  circulation  of  established  Eastern  cement  company  who 
prospectus  after  prospectus  as  rose-colored  as  themselves,  without  going  to  the  public  at 
the  one  in  question.  all,  have  already  raised  the  sum  of  $1,000,- 

For   a    history    of    companies    that    have  000  to  build  said  plant, 
failed  a  good  man  to  write  to  is  E.  W.  Stan-        Yet  that  remarkable  advertising  declares 
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over  and  over  again  that  no  rival  cement  Then  remember  the  errand-boy  whose  five 

plants  can  be   found  "  within  hundreds  of  shares  of  '*  Pataling,"  that  cost  him  $2,  had 

miles"!  soared  to  $15,  the  hair-dresser*s  apprentice 

The  description  of  a  new  financial  promo-  whose  ten  shares  of  "  Linggi  "  soon  showed 

tion  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  ready  ad-  him  $130  instead  of  the  $4.80  he  paid  for 

vertising  writer  to  attempt  without  the  re-  them,  and  the  lucky  bank  clerk  who  had  put 

straining  experience  of  some  old-line  banking  his  £5  of  salary  into  ten  shares  of  "  Bukit 

house, — some  responsible  persons  who  under-  Rajah,"  already  worth  £30,  and  on  the  way 

stand  the  difference  in  nature  between  invest-  up. 

ment  securities  and  soaps,  or  breakfast  foods,  No  wonder  that  the  total  shop-girl,  appren- 

or  summer  resorts,  or  other  fitter  objects  of  tice,  and  clerk  constituency  is  snatching  up 

'*  boosting."  every  share  offered  to  it  of  these  companies 

with  the  Kiplingesque  titles. 

THE  CRAZY  RUSH  FOR  RUBBER  STOCKS  IN  The   "popular  prices,"— £1    down   to   2 

LONDON  shillings  per  share, — into  which  the  promoters 

have  been  splitting  their  offerings  fall  within 

I N  vain  the  London  newspapers  have  been  the  reach  of  all.    Our  friends,  the  messenger- 

'■'     begging  and  begging  English  investors  to  boy  and  bank  clerk,  get  added  pride  from 

sell  their  stocks  in   rubber  plantations, — or,  money  made  in  the  same  propositions  that 

at  least,  not  to  buy  any  more.  are  greedily  snapped  up  by  the  smart  club- 

Said  investors  have  replied  by  scrambling  men  of  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall.  The  Edin- 

for  every  new  issue,  like  beggar-boys  after  burgh   barber   and   grocer   feel   even   richer 

pennies.  from  their  rubber  plantation  profits  shared  in 

For   instance,  one   of   the   great   London  by    the    Duchess    of    Argyle, — one    of    the 

banks  was  to  receive  applications  the  other  original  promoters. 

day  for  four  new  rubber  companies  "  at  the  Ex-footballers  are  in  demand   as  brokers 

opening,"  10  a.m.     By  8.30  the  steps  were  for  the  stoutness  of  their  ribs  and  their  abil- 

crowded.     At  9.30  the  scrub-woman  opened  ity  to  keep  footing  in  the  mad  crowd.  Double 

the  door  and  was  knocked  over  by  the  rush,  and  treble  forces  of  clerks  work  in  these  brok- 

At  10  there  was  a  riot,  the  weaker  would-be  crs'  offices  all  night,  checking  up  subscriptions 

speculators   trodden  under   foot,   while   the  and  purchases. 

stronger  ones  hurled  their  application  blanks,  Not  only  do  most  of  the  investors  know 

with  checks  attached,  over  the  railings.  nothing  about  rubber, — a  large  number  of 

There  happened  to  be  a  Rugby  football  the  promoters  know  little  more.    That  is  the 

team  among  the  bank  clerks.    It  sallied  forth  most  charitable  way  to  put  it.     Some  of  the 

and  managed  to  save  the  lives  of  those  prcs-  new  companies  arc  officered  by  men  who  have 

ent.    As  for  their  money,— time  will  tell.  never  seen  Ceylon  or  Burmah,  boasting  of 

Scenes  like  this  several  times  a  week  have  trees  so  young  that  they  cannot  bear  for  sev- 

driven    the   conservative,    weighty    financial  eral  years,  or  so  old  that  they  will  never  bear 

journalists  to  despair.    They  have  been  warn-  again,  or  actually  not  planted  in  the  rubber 

ing  the  English  nation  that  its  present  specu-  area  at  all.                              « 
lative  insanity  has  never  been  equaled  except 

by  the  high  pitch  of  the  tulip-growing  craze  jhE  FUTURE  OP  RUBBER  MORTGAGED 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 

of  the  South  Sea  bubble  in  17 10,  or  of  the  TIT'ITHIN  ten  years  the  world  may  have 

South    African   mining  stock    boom   fifteen  ^^       50  or  100  per  cent,  more  commercial 

years  ago.  rubber  to  use  each  year  than  it  has  now. 

But  warnings  have  been  of  no  avail.  Given  No  less  an  authority  than  President  0)lt, 

a  shop  girl  who  subscribed  for  one  share  of  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 

"  Selangor  "  rubber  stock  at  its  flotation  price  largest  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  in  the 

of  2  shillings  (48  cents),  and  who  reads  in  country,  declared  last  month  that  "rubber 

the  paper  a  few  weeks  later  that  her  share  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely  at  a  price  of 

has  jumped  to  $20.10, — how  many  "  financial  three  to  ten  times  the  cost  of  production." 

authorities  "  will  it  take  to  restrain  the  other  Blissful  oblivion  seems  to  have  seized  upon 

girls  in  that  shop  from  buying  as  many  2-  the  authors  of  most  of   the   recent    rubber 

shilling  shares  as  they  can  pay  for  as  soon  as  prospectuses  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  young 

the  newspapers  advertise  some  new  rubber  rubber  tree  must  be  let  alone, 

company  prospectus?  People  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
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business  point  out  that  the  rubber  from  a  cern  to  treat  the  little  stockholders  as  eqiials 

young  tree  does  not  amount  to  anything  for  was,  sad  to  say,  not  the  practice  of  such  lar;ge 

six  or  seven  years.    Whereas  most  promoters  institutions. 

will  have  it  that  the  tree  gets  to  full  bearing        But  the  news  was  true.     The  stock  had 

within  five  years  or  so.  been  a  6  per  cent,  investment.    Every  quarter 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tree's  heaviest  pro-  the  holders  had  been  receiving      checks  for 

duction   is  not   reached   until   the  ninth  or  $1.50  a  share.    The  next  quarter,  after  that 

tenth  year.    Thus  a  five-year  tree  might  not  announcement,  checks  came  at  the    rate  of 

yield  more  than  a  pound,  while  at  eight  years  $1.75. 

there  will  be  2  or  3  pounds,  and  at  ten  years        They  have  been  so  coming  for  a  year  now. 

5  or  6  pounds.  It  seems  a  good  time  to  give  credit  where  it 

Now  this  whole  business  of  planting  rub-  is  due.     If  more  directors  acted  thus  as  tms- 

ber  trees  on  a  large  scale  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  tees,  and  fewer  as  trust-betrayers,  the  corpo- 

Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  States  is  some-  ration  problem  would  shrink, 
thing  new.     In   the   Malay  States,  for  in-        Recently  the  $60,000,000  American   Car 

stance,  only  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  21,000,-  &  Foundry  Company  and  the  $25,cxx>,ooo 

000  trees  planted  had  been  tapped  last  year.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  have  announced 

The  wild   trees   in  the   forests  of  Brazil  similar  policies, — the  building  up  of  large  re- 
have  heretofore  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  serves  for  the  special  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  markets  of  the  world.    One-half  the  total  dividends  over  bad  years, 
output  has  come*from  the  Amazon  Valley        Last  year  the  president  of  the  American 
alone.  Beet  Sugar  Company  denied  himself  the  kind 

Again:  If  the  American  business  men  and  of  chance  that  many  corporation  presidents 

farmers  continue  prosperous  enough  to  keep  seize.     The  common  stock  was  bobbing  up 

up  the  cry  for  automobile  tires  that  has  been  and  down  in  the  market  because  of  persistent 

the  basis  of  the  rubber  boom  there  will  be  rumors  that  it  was  at  last  to  begin  pzymg 

even  more  planting  in  the  Far  East.     The  dividends.     Just  in  advance  of  the  directors' 

rubber  area  is  a  wide  one.    Here  are  the  tons  meeting  at  which  it  was  to  be  officially  an- 

of  output  from  Brazil  for  recent  years:  nounced  that  the  rumors  were  false,    Prcsi- 

1903-04 30,590        1906-07 38,050  dent  Duval  issued  a  flat  denial.     The  public 

1904-05 33.065         1907-08 36,581  benefited  accordingly. 

1905-06 34,480        1908-09 38,095        It  is,  after  all,  the  vicious  system,  not  in- 

To  the  remaining  third  of  the  world's  sup-  dividual   degeneracy,   that   ails   the   average 

ply  the  artificially  planted  trees  in  the  Far  corporation   director.      He  knows   he    owes 

East  wfll  this  year  add  only  some  5000  tons,  every  stockholder  all  information  upon  which 

But  even   allowing  for  overwhelming   fail-  he  himself  may  act. 

ures  in  the  case  of  the  many  stupidly  or  crim-        If  to  conceal  business  secrets  from  rivals 

inally  promoted  companies,  the  new  "  plan-  or  for  other  reasons  he  must  suppress  ccr- 

tations  "  of  Ceylon  and   Burmah,   and  the  tain  facts,  it  is  criminal  for  him  to  use  that 

rest,  can  be  relied  upon  by  1920  for  perhaps  news  for  his  own  advantage  secretly. 
35,000  tons, — practically  doubling  the  out-        That  such  a  moral  code  need  not  interfere 

put  of  Brazil  itself.  with  satisfactory  earnings  every  one  knows 

Moreover,  the  rubber  pickers  who  brave  who  has  followed  careers  like  that  of  Henry 

the    Brazilian    forests   are   now    penetrating  Walters  and   his  associates  of  the  Atlantic 

only    short    distances.      With    railroad    and  Coast  Line  and  allied  enterprises, 
other    transportation    extension    the    supply        Betterment  is  the  order  of  the  day.     Re- 

from  these  native  trees  can  be  multiplied.  turning  to  the  gas  company  of  Chicago,  Mr. 

I  FTTiwr.  THP  niiTcmPDc  iM  ^-  Norman  Fay,  formerly  its  president,  wrote 

LCI  IINU   rnc  OUrblUtKb  in  j^^  j^  ^^^  Outlook  of  the  early  specula- 

Gas  .     ^  ^  ^  ._  ^ ^_^  ^^  ^^  g^  ...  ^.,  g  ^  ^^ 

nounced  last  year  that  they  intended  to  de-  94  to  39  in  '93,  58  to  79  in  '94,  78  to  49  in 

clare  a  dividend  at  the  next  meeting,  three  '95,  78  to  44  in  '96,  73  to  108  in  '97.     By 

months  away,  at  an  advanced  rate,  the  latest  named  year  the  earnings  had  caught 

"  Then  why  don't  they  keep  it  to  them-  up  with  the  capitalization,  the  combination 

selves?  "  marveled  the  cynics.     For  directors  had  been  legalized,  and  dividends  came  rcgu- 

owning  large  blocks  of  this  $72,000,000  con-  larly." 
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SOMB  OF  THB  S£ASOH's  FICTION  pictures  of  iife  and  character  and  a  good  deal 

MRS.    HUMPHRY    WARD'S    latest    novel    of  strength  in  the  development  of  the  conjugal 
is     a     love     story     woven     around     the    l>att!e.  ,,.■,,      r- 

theme   of   how   Cactada    tested    the    soul        I"   some    respects      The    Undesirable    Gover- 
tf   an   Englishman.     The   book,   which   is   pub-    ness,       the  last  of   the  three  novels   remammg 
lished    in    this   country   under    the   title    "Lady    unpublished  at  the  death  of  the  author    l-raitcis 
Mcrton.      Colonist,"'      was      originally      called     Marion   Crawford,   is   quite   different   from  any 
-  Canadian  Born."     It  is  the  story  of  the  awak-    of  the  author  s  other  works.     It  is  a   story  ot 
ening  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Merlon,  a  proud  prod-    England!,    and    largely    humorous    m   treatmerit, 
uct   of   the   cuhure.   refinement,   and   luxury   of     There  is   a  great   deal  of   clever  description   m 
aristocratic  English  life,  when  she  meets  a  reso-    the    way    Mr.    Crawford    has    worked    out    the 
lute  '■  outdoor  man "  doing  pioneer  work  in  the    'heme,   which   is   concerned   with  the   desire  of 
v:ist  Canadian  West.     Her  English  lover,  trans- 
ported to  the   freeness  and  bigness  of  British 
Xorih  American  life,  fails  to  measure  up  to  the 
opportunity,  and,  while  a  lalented,  scholarly,  and 
generally    good-fellow    at    home,    is    shown    in 
Canada  to  be  a   singularly   insignificant  person, 
"  com^unded  of  pnggishness  and  simple  futil- 
ity."  The  final  triumph  of  the  woman's  deepest 
instincts  makes  a  climax  of  elevation  and  dra- 
matic feeling.     There  is  very  little  of  plot,  but 
some  fine  description,  and  the  reader  can  see 
that   Mrs.   Ward  is  reflecting  her   own   feelings 
when  she  writes  of  her  heroine;  "Her  sympa- 
thies,  her    imagination    were  all  trembling  to- 
wards the  Canadians  no  less  than  towards  their 
country." 

A  new  novel  by  Selma  Lagerlof  is  a  note- 
worthy literary  event.  This  book,  entitled  "  The 
Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft," '  is  the  first  piece 
of  fiction  issued  since  last  year,  when  the  Swe- 
dish authoress  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  lit- 
erature. It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  has  trans- 
gressed the  moral  law  and  whose  innate  modesty 
and  goodness  are  shown  to  be  the  redemptive 
qualities  which  finally  win  her  the  love  of  an 
honest  man.  The  story  is  characterized  by  Miss 
Lagertof's  fine,  simple,  direct,  and  courageous 
literary  style.  The  personalities  seem  to  live 
outside  the  printed  page.  There  are  other  sto- 
ries in  the  same  volume,  notably  "  The  Legend 
of  the  Christmas  Rose  "  and  "  The  Story  of  a 
Story."     In  the  latter  is  given  a  record  of  the 

inspiration  and  growth  of  Miss  Lagertof's  great-         ("I  won't  stand  tor  It  a  m[Duie,"  said  Belinda, 
est  work,  "  The  Story  ot  Gosta  Berling."  "  n?'»  ■?om»  otii  (n  bs  r>pr»onn11y  conducted,  and  per- 

A  moving  story  of  a  woman's  desperate  bat-    sodhM.v  ™ndncied  iipn  Buing  lu  i>e"i 
tie   to   keep   her   self-respect   and   her   love    for 

her  husband,  worked  out  with  considerable  lit-  an  English  lady  to  secure  as  goverriess  for  her 
erary  skill,  is  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Martin's  "The  children  a  woman  "whose  mental  attributes 
Crossways.  Some  years  ago,  it  will  be  re-  shall  be  above  reproach,  but  whose  physical 
membered,  Mrs.  Martin  attamed-a  literary  repu-  charms  shall  not  be  such  as  to  win  for  her  the 
lation  for  her  story  "  Tillie,  a  Mennonile  Maid,  affection  ot  any  of  the  men  of  the  family." 
which  was  a  tale  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  humor  and 
■' The  Crossways  "  tells  of  the  struggle  of  a  cul-  delightful  swift-moving  description  in  Eleanor 
tured  Southern  woman,  the  wife  of  a  phy-  Hoyt  Brainerd's  new  novel,  "The  Personal 
sician.  who.  tender  and  idealistic  before  mar-  Conduct  of  Belinda." '  This  typical  young  Amer- 
riage,  shows  afterwards  many  of  the  unpleasant  i^an  girl  piloted  a  party  through  Europe  and 
traits  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  these  had  various  interesting  and  quaint  experiences 
same  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  With  the  advent  of  jn  ,he  doing  of  this  unconventional  task, 
the  child  comes  the  final  battle  and  the  woman  s       <■  The  Education  ot  Uncle  Paul  " '  was  accom- 

victory.     There   is   much   quaint   humor   in   the 

■The  Und^slinljl*  CovcmMn.     Br  F.  Mflrlon  CrnT\- 


I,  HumphrT  Wsrd.     ford.     UarmlilBii.     22T  pp..  III.     (I.fii 
'ODblcdiT.  Pbik  ft  Co.     3.11  pp..  Hi.     tl.SO.  'Tli»   PcrHOTinl   ron.lni-t  ot  Belinda. 

>Th*  Oin  rrom  the  Harsh  Crott.     B;  S«lms  Lairer.     Hayl    tlraln^rd.      DoiililPdny.    Page  A  < 


HI.     fl.50.  'Thf   rerHOtinl   Tondiii-t  of  B*Hndn.      Bj   Elean 

t.    By  Selma  Laiter.  Hoyt   tlralnerd.     Doiililediir,   Page  »  Co.     307  pi 

_..  ,,p.     (I.SO.  (11.     Sl.ri". 

Tlu  CroHwaji,      B7  Helen  B.  Martin.     Century.  'The    Education    of    IlniMe    Paul.       R7    AlKem< 
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plished  in  a  few  months  after  he  had  reached  or  natural  if  the  book  had  been  an  antobicf- 
his  forty-fifth  year  of  bachelorhood  by  asso-  raphy.  It  is  delightful  reading  and  wholly  irn 
ciatton  with  a  lot  of  small  nephews  and  nieces,  from  even  a  suggestion  of  dullness, — whicfa  i- 
who  led  him  into  the  world  of  children's  fancy  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  pi--4 
and  Sentiment  and  made  him  wise  with  the  wis-  spring's  "best  sellers."  Mr,  Landis  is  one  oi 
dom  of  babes.  Tile  author,  Algernon  Black-  that  gifted  Hoosier  family  which  has  for  Mr- 
wood,  who  has  already  written  a  successful  eral  years  been  brilliantly  represented  in  ibi 
federal  judiciary  and  in  the  national   Home  n 

The  Angel  of  Lonesome  Hill"*  is  another 
of  Mr.  Landis'  brief  but  effective  stories.  It  :! 
of  ordinary  magazine  length  and  can  be  read 
at  a  silting,  but  it  makes  its  appeal  none  the  Im« 
forcibly.  It  Js  one  of  the  fe*v  instances  n 
American  fiction  in  which  a  living  ex-Presidtii: 
has  figTired. 

Hamlin  Garland's  "  Cavanagh  :  Forest  Ran- 
ger," *  is  a  dear  presentation  in  story  form  (i 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  Porta 
Service.  As  an  interpretation  of  the  life  anJ 
ambitions  of  that  fine  body  of  men  who  care  for 


(Author  ot  "The  tilory  of  HIb  Country") 

novel  in  England  ("John  Silence"),  has  a  keen 
sense  of  beauty,  a  wealth  of  poetic  invention, 
and  a  command  of  delicious  humor.  He  dedi- 
cates his  book  to  alt  those  "children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  eighty ".  who  have  never 
"  sojourned  in  the  land  between  yesterday  and 


Only  those  who  have  lived  in  Russia  or  trav- 
eled extensively  in  that  vast  country  can  fully 
appreciate  the  accuracy  of  the  portrayals  of  life 
at  court  and  on  the  great  estates  which  are  given 
in  "  Snow- Fire,"  '  the  new  novel  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  that  now  famous  book.  "  The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Empress"  "Snow-Fire"  is 
a  story  of  court  intrigue  and  the  difference  be- 
tween social  classes.  The  love  plot  is  dramat- 
ically worked  out,  and  the  work  has  the  same 
literary  finish  that  has  marked  the  other  novel? 
by  the  same  author, 

"The  Glory  of  His  Country  "=  is  a  talc  that 
makes  vivid  the  finest  type  of  patriotic  self- 
sacritiee.  The  scene,  characters,  and  plot  are 
American,  Middle  Western,  and  modem.  The 
author.  ex-Congressman  Frederick  Landis,  may 
have  put  into  the  story  some  of  his  own  youth- 
ful experiences.  Of  that  we  are  not  sure,  but 
the   style   could   not   have   been   more   vivacious 

>  Hnnw.Klrp.     Ilarppri,     3m  pp..  111.     tl.nn. 
'Thi'  (ilorv  of  11l«  I'oimlry.    Ity  Frederick  Lan<I[N. 
Bcrlbnpni.     2:10  i>|i.     »1. 


HAMLIN    CARLAKD 

(Antbor  of  "  CavaDagh  :  Foreat  Ranger  ") 

the  nation's  forests  in  the  Far  West  the  book 
is  well  worth  while.  Gifford  Pinchot  supp''"^ 
an  introduction. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  pick  up  a  love  story 
fo  pure  and  lofty  in  sentiment,  so  closely  woven 
in  construction,  and  so  nearly  perfect  in  its  lit- 
erary style  and  treatment  as  F.  W.  Bain's  "  A 
Mine  of  Faults."'     It  is  the  slory  of  an  im.iE- 


'  Ttie  AnKel  of  I.oi 


dls. 
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>..  III.    5l>  eentiL 
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itiary  kingdom  in  the  Orient  and  treats  of  (he    described    in    a   volume,    "  Our    Search    for    a 
development  of  the  love-spell  cast  over  a  world-    Wilderness,"*   which   is   an   account   of   variouj 
conquering  king   by   the  daughter  of   the  mon-    adventures,   illustrated   with   many   photographs 
arch  whose  kingdom  is  invaded  by  the  hero,    taken  by  the  authors.    Mr.  Beebe,  it  will  be  re- 
The   loveliness   and    arts   of   the   heroine,    who    membered,    is    Curator    of    Ornithology    in    the 
linallv  becomes  the  victim  of  her  own  wiles,  are 
delightfully  set  forth  by  the  author,  who  claims 
that  he  has  merely  translated  the  Story  from 
the  original  manuscript.     It  would  be  seductive 
as  a  translation ;  as  an  original  creation  it  is 
even  more  delightful. 

A  strong,  if  somewhat  hastily  written  ro- 
mance is  Meredith  Nicholson's  "The  Lords  of 
High  Decision."'  This  story  of  the  Pittsburg 
of  IQ09  combines  intensity,  sirenuousness,  ideals, 
and  love-making.  There  are  four  colored  illus- 
trations by  Arthur  1:  Keller. 

TRAVEL  AND  OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 

The  spring  publishing  season  brings  to  the 
reviewer  s  notice  an  increasing  number  of  books 
devoted  to  some  phase  of  "the  great  outdoors." 
It  would  probably  be  most  appropriate  lo  begin 
with  mention  of  Lieut.  J.  P,  Miiller's  "Fresh 
Air  Book."'  This  httle  study  of  physical  cul- 
ture by  an  ex-lieutenant  in  the  Danish  army 
attempts  to  set  forth  a  new  system  which  does 
not  idolize  muscle.  The  author  desires,  he  says, 
[o  show  how  by  an  understanding  and  proper 
use  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  the  human  body 
may  be  given  health,  strength,  and  beauty,  inside 


;,'"  by     - 

mthor  tells  us)  to  set  forth  the  t 
of  swimming,  both  new  and  old,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  not  of  athletes  but  of  "  women,  the  mid- 
dle aged,  and  the  timid." 

The  story  of  the  inception  and  development 
of  children  s  gardens*  is  now  told  in  book  form 
by  Henry  G.  Parsons,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  gardens  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity.    The  book  is. illustrated  from  photographs. 

A  more  e-thausiivc  work  on  the  subiect  of 
'chool  gardens  is  the  monograph  by  Dr.  M. 
Louise  Greene,'  which  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  the  Charities  Publication  Committee  (one  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  enterprises).  This. 
book  covers  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  garden 
work  done  for  the  educational  value  to  the 
child, — not  only  the  school  garden  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily understood  but  school  farms,  vacant-lot 
gardens,  back-yard  and  front-yard  palcl.es.  It 
considers  efforts  made  all  over  the  country  in 
this  direction.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there 
arc  many,  are  from  photographs. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  William 
Beebe,  both  ornithologists  of  international  repu- 
tation, made  a  noteworthy  trip  through  Venez- 
uela in  search  of  new  and  rare  birds.  A  sec- 
ond expedition  included  British  Guiana  in  its 
■ciipe.     The  results  of  these  two  trips  have  been 
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New  York  Zoological  Park  and  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  bird  hfe. 

The  Beebes,  however,  are  not  the  only  recent 
explorers  of  the  Orinoco  region  who  have  made 
a  book  out  of  their  adventures.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mo^ans  has  also  taken  a  prolonged  vacation  in 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the  Guianas,  and 
writes  a  vivid  story  of  what  he  saw,  adding  his- 
torical comparisons  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Up 
the  Orinoco  and  Down  the  Magdalena."'  His 
book  is  also  copiously  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

One  of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts'  collections  of 
fascinating  animal  stories  comes  to  us  under  the 
title  "Kings  in  Exile."'  Mr.  Roberta  has  an 
amazing  faculty  for  making  us  see  the  personali- 
ties of  animals.  This  collection  includes  stories 
of  fojtcs,  wolves,  bears,  mountain  lions,  moose, 
and  seals. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder's  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Sportsman  on  the  Pacific  Coast " ' 
deals  largely  with  fishir^  in  the  ocean  and  in 
There  is  some  good  de- 
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tains  extracts  from  the  writings  of  F.  H.  Spear- 
man. Van  Tassel  Sutph«n,  Poultncy  Btgclow. 
and  others. 

In  "  A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World,"'  Harry  A,  Franck  tells  how  he.  a  young 
university  man,  without  any  money  except  what 
tie  earned  on  the  way.  made  a  journey  arouad 
the  world.  Impelled  by  the  in^tmcts  of  a  liter- 
ary vagabond  and  gifted  with  the  truly  Yankee 
trait  of  being  at  home  wherever  he  found  bim- 
self,  Mr.  Franck  acquired  experiences  that  have 
enabled  him  to  give  a  remarkably  vivid  picture 
of  native  life  in  strange  corners  of  the  worid 
His  trip  led  him  through  most  of  Europe. 
througli  Egypt  and  Palestine,  Ceylon.  Burma, 
India,  Siam,  and  Japan.  The  story  is  told  in  a 
simple,  vivid  way  and  is  supplemented  by  snap- 
shot views  from  a  kodak. 

At  last  we  have  a  hook  which  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  announce  itself  under  the  title  "  Play,"' 
and   that   without  an  apologetic   sub-title.      The 


scriptive  writing  in  this  book,  which  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
view  of  ex-Forester  Gifford  Pincliot  and  the 
novelist  Steward  Edward  White  trolling  for 
swordfish  in  the  Pacific  fifty  miles  out  from  Los 
Angeles. 

A  collection  of  stories  of  bears, — chiefly  black, 
— by  William  H.  Wright,  begins  with  "  The 
Story  of  Ben," '  the  famous  black  bear  cub 
whose  characteristics  and  adventures  have  been 
set  forth  in  more  than  one  magazine  story. 

Another    account    of    wild    animals    partly  , 
tamed,    particularly   bears,   is   Edward    B reek's 
"  Wilderness   Pets  at   Camp   Buckshaw." '     Mr. 
Breck  knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story  and  to  il- 
lustrate it  with  convincing  photographs. 

In  the  American  Nature  Series  we  have  "The 
Care  of  Trees,"'  by  Bernhard  E.  Fernow,  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  This  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  domes- 
tic trees  for  lawn,  street,  or  park.  The  book  is 
copiously'  illustrated. 

A   series   of   leisurely  literary  studies   of   the    cover  design   OF  C 
woods  and  the  denizens  thereof  make  up  a  lit-  np  ,„,   ..  . 

tie  book,  sketchily  illustrated,  by  Winthrop 
Packard,  which  is  entitled  "  Woodland   Paths."  * 

A  collection  of  stories  about  golf  and  other  author.  Emmett  D.  Angell,  of  the  department 
outdoor  sports,  entitled  "  Making  Good,"  '  con-  of  physical  education  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
— . — — consin  and  instructor  in  games  at  the  Harvard 

■ThP  Binck  Be.r.  Bj  William  H.  Wright.  Bcrib-  Summer  School  in  Physical  Training,  believes 
DPm.    11  W:^  .    »  ._        ^    .  .  ^    „.       .    that  '  there  are  no  living  Americans  worth  men- 

tioning who  do  not  appreciate  the  importance 

.    E.    Fernow.      Holt, 
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YOUNG    DELINQUENTS    BEFORE   JUDGE   BEN    UNDSEY,   IN   HIS   CHAMBERS.    DENVER.   COLORADO 

and    necessity    of    play    during    childhood    and  The  hook,  under  the  title  "The   Beast"'   (this 

youth."     The   material   conlained   in  this   book,  appellation    referring   to   the   organized    opposi- 

he  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  many  years'  intimate  tion),  is  a  story  of  achievement.    Without  money 

experience  with  playgrounds,  the  school-room,  or  powerful  friends,  or  even  a  dominant  per- 

college,  and  gymnasium.  sonality,  this  man  has  succeeded  in  writing  upon 

Capt.  Harold  Hammond.. U.  S.  A..  iii"West  the  statute  books  of  Colorado  laws  that  have 

Point,   Its  Glamour  and   Its  Grind."*  pictures  been  copied  around  the  world. 

the  daily  life  at  our  national  Military  Academy  The  influence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  the  Eng- 

in  a  way- that  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  hoy  lish  courtier  and  knight  of  the  days  of   Queen 

whose  ambition  is  some  day  to  become  a  cadet.  Eliiabeth,  was  not  only  very   great  in   his  own 

There  is  more  real  knowledge  of   the  academy  day  but   it  tray  be   said  lo  have  permeated   all 

and   its   ways   to  be   gained  from   a  perusal   of  European    history.      An    attempt    to    present    a 

Captain  Hammond's  book  than  .from  any  other  true  picture  of  this  brilliant  figure,  who  was  at 

printed  source  of  information  with  which  we  the  same  time  "noble,  prig,  and  bigot,"  is  made 

are  acquainted.  by    Percy    Addleshaw    in    a   biographical    study 

"■      BIOQRAPHV  AND  MEMOIRS  brought    out   in    England   and   imported   by   the 
Putnams.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

The    autobiography    of    Judge    Ben    Lindsey,  A  writer  whom   Sir   Walter  Scott   called   the 

who  founded  the  Children's  Court  in  Denver  very  highest  genius,  who  was  TroUope's  literary 

and   exposed    the   political    rottenness   of   Colo-  master,    for    whom   Thackeray   had   "the   most 

rado,  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  powerful  unrestrained  admiration,"  and  to  whom  Froude 

stories.     After  running  serially  in   Everybody's  referred  all  his  pupils  at  Oxford   for  "a  sure, 

Maga::\ne  during  the  past  year  the  material  has  liberal  education,    certainly  deserves  fuller  and 

been    revised    and    edited    by    Mr.    Harvey    J.  more    sympathetic   biographical    treatment   than 

O'liiggins,  under  the  constant    supervision   of  he  has  so  far  received.    It  was  to  render  tardy 

Judge   Lindsey  himself,  and   published  in  book  justice  to  Edward  Bulwer,'  first  Baron  Lytton, 

form.     Judge  Lindsey's   calm,  clear,  yet  inspir-  that  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  an  English  critic,  has  pre- 

ing  account  of  his  fight  against  the  powers  of  pared  a  social,  personal,  and  political  monograph 

darkness  in  politics  and  society  to  better  the  con-  .^he  b<,„.     rv  Ben  a   L1»<l«.y  .ad  H.rvey  J. 

ditions  of  the  city  boy  reads  almost  like  an  epic.  o'lllUBln-.     Doiit>lnliiv.  Psac  a  Co     340  pp      lino. 
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peal,  has  been  a  household  word  for  years  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  comes  lo  us  a. 
"Marion  Harland's  Autobiography."'  Mar> 
Virginia  Terhune  has  been  known  by  her  pen- 
name  of  Marion  Harland  for  almost  half  i 
centtiry  for  Iter  writings  on  various  liousehoM 
matters  and  subjects  of  appeal  to  women  and 
young  girls. 

The  title  chosen  for  Mr.  George  Gary  Elgglc 
Stan's  autobiography, — "  Recollections  of  i 
Varied  Life," ' — is  an  unusually  apt  one.  Mr 
Eggleston  is  known  lo  the  present-day  public 
as  an  editor  and  a  novelist  whose  activities  tt 
many  years  have  centered  in  and  around  Nc* 
York.  He  began  life,  however,  in  Indiana  when 
that  State  was  a  part  of  our  frontier,  and  wa^ 
the  ori^nal  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster "  from 
whom  his  brother  Edward  caught  the  suggo 
tion  of  his  most  popular  book.  Later  i\t 
George  Gary  Eggleston  practiced  law  in  Vir- 
ginia and  served  in  the  Confederate  armv.  Afitt 
the  war  he  came  to  New  York,  obla'inrd  an 
editorial  position  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 


DR.    HENRY    M.   JESSUP 

FroiUlsplwe    (reduced!    trom   "  Firtytbree   Ywra   In 

Syria  '■) 

which  has  recently  appeared  in  England,  but 
which  is  receiving  some  favorable  criticism  in 
this  country. 

The  record  of  more  than  half  a  century  of 
work  in  one  mission  field,  set  forth  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  directness  of  an  old-time  itinerant 
preacher,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  who 
have  concern  about  missions,  even  though  such 
a  record  be  strung  out  over  832  pages,  and 
though  its  venerable  author  declares  that  in  the 
writing  of  It  he  has  grown  tired  of  the  siory 
and  of  himself.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  who 
passed  to  his  reward  late  in  April,  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  made  his  mark  upon 
all  Asia  Minor  as  a  missionary,  a  pioneer,  and 
a  statesman,  and  has  given  us  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy,—"  Fifty-ihrec  Years  in  Syria,"'— a  stim- 
ulating narrative  of  adventure  and  achievement. 
In  the  two  volumes  of  this  work  he  records  his 
experiences  and  reminiscences,  which  are  really 
a  history  of  the  progress  of  Syria  for  the  past 
half-century.  To  this  work,  which  is  copiously 
illustrated.  Dr.  James  S.  Detmis,  the  well-known 
authority  on  missions,  has  written  a  sympathetic 
introduction.  . 

The  life  story  of  a  woman  whose  name,  without 
standing   tor  great  eminence  or  sensational  ap- 


CEORCE  CARV   ECWLESTON 

(.\u(hor  of  "  IleTOllectJona  ot  a  Varied   Llf*-. 

Independent  in  the  days  of  Theodore  Tilton, 
was  for  siK  years  literary  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  Bryant's  time,  edited  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  <now  the  Globe)  under 
Parke  Godwin,  and  for  eleven  years  was  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  World,  while  more  recently 
he  has  been  a  successful  writer  of  stories  for 
young  and  old.  Mr.  Eggleston's  style  is  terse, 
nervous,  and  journalistic.    The  sense  of  propor- 
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Mr.  George  Cary  Eggleston,  whose  "  Reeol- 
leclions "  are  noliccd  on  the  opposite  page,  is 
the  author  of  a  two-volume  "  Historj;  of  ihc 
Confederate  War.'"  As  explained  in  his  "  Rec- 
ollections," Mr.  Eggleston,  though  a  native  of 
Indiana,  was  himself  a  soldier  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  ihe 
war.  Having  lived  in  New  York  for  most  of 
the  time  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  having 
had  close  and  intimate  personal  association  wilh 
many  leaders  on  the  Union  side,  Mr.  Eggleston 
has  been  able  to  took  back  at  the  great  conflict 
from  other  points  of  view  than  his  own.  His 
treatment  of  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  Civil 
War  is  therefore  divested  of  partisanship.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  of  course,  that  all  partici- 
pants in  the  struggle,  especially  those  from  the 
North,  will  agree  in  every  particular  with  Mr. 
E^leslon's  analysis.  Yet  we  believe  that  the 
general  verdict  will  be  that  as  a  historian  his 
attitude  is  remarkably  free  from  prejudice.   Per- 


THE  LATE   SENATOK  O.   B.  PLATT,  OF  CONNECTICUT 

tion  rarely  fails  htm,  and  he  writes  with  unusual 
discrimination  and  judgment 

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  have  sneh  a  career 
as  that  of  "An  Old-Fashioned  Senator"'  (Or- 
vilJe  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut),  presented  to  the 
reading  public  as  a  reminder  that  mere  bril- 
liancy of  mind  and  fluency  of  speech  are  not  the 
only  qualities  that  spell  success  in  public  life. 
The  personality  of  the  Connecticut  Senator  was 
less  known  to  the  public  than  thole  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  perhaps  no  one  of  them 
left  a  more  permanent  stamp  on  our  national 
legislation  than  did  he.  As  the  author  of  the 
famous  '^  Plait  Amendment,"  his  influence  has 
remained,  and  will  remain  long  after  his  death. 
Mr.  Coolidge  was  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
Senator  Piatt  during  several  years. 

In  "The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew."'  Mr.  fiouck 
White  offers  "a  glimpse  of  the  Fisk- Gould- 
Tweed  regime  from  the  inside."  This  is  per- 
haps thehrst  attempt  ever  made  to  tell  this  dra- 
matic story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  char- 
acters themselves.  Whether  in  fact  it  is  just 
the  story  that  Daniel  Drew  himself  would  have 
told  is  open  to  question,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
narrative  that  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Bouck  White 
as  essentially  true  to  fact.  We  must,  of  course, 
not  lake  too  seriously  the  literary  device  which 
Mr.  White  employs  to  tell  his  story,  and  the 
temptation  to  satire  is  so  strong  that  at  times 
Mr.  White  gives  way  to  it  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  consistency  of  the  supposed  auto- 
biographical record.  Yet.  on  the  whole,  it  tells 
in  an  interesting  way  a  great  many  of  the  things 
that  actually  happened  in  the  days  of  the  "  Erie 
war  "  in  the  late  '60s,  and  explains  in  a  fairly 
logical  manner  the  reasons  why  they  happened 

*  Ad  Old-Fa-ihioaed  Rctiatar :  Orylilc  II.  Plait.  R> 
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haps  no  living  survivor  of  the  Confederate  army 
is  better  equipped  by  study  and  personal  knowl- 
edge than  Mr.  Egf^eston  to  write  such  a  his- 
tory. The  book  is  free  from  technical  detail,  the 
style  being  crisp,  terse,  and  never  wearisome. 

Prof.  Edward  Elliott,  of  Princeton,  has  hit 
upon  a  new  method  of  presenting  American 
constitutional  history.  In  his  "  Biographical 
Story    of    the    Constitution " '    he     deals    with 

>Tbe  History  or  the  Cmteanale  War.  By  Georce 
Cary  Enleston.  N?w  York  :  Slurtila  A  Walton  Com. 
pan*.     2  Tola..  Hn2  pp..  111.     t*. 
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Just  al  this  time  when  Mr.  John  Redmond's 
control  of  the  Brilish  Parliamentary  situation 
apparently  promises  so  much  for  Ireland's 
future,  and  almost  at  the  same  tnomeni  as  Black- 
mood's  Magazine  published  the  admission  of  Sir 
Robert  Anderson  that  he  wrote  the  notorious 
articles  on  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  back  in  1887,  we 
receive  from  the  press  Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell's 
"  History  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Situa- 
tion."' This  two-volume  work  is  3  history, 
giving  details  of  the  Parliamentary  situation  in 
Great  Britain  as  it  related  to  Irish  affairs  be- 
tween 1870  and  1885,  the  first  volume  treating 
of  "  Bult  and  Parnell,  Nationhood  and  An- 
archy "  and  !he  second  "  Parnell  and  His  Lieu- 
tenants, Complicity  and  Betrayal."  There  is  also 
an  "  epilogue  to  the  present  day."  The  history 
of  Ireland's  parliamentary  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence Mr.  O'Donnell  would  divide  into  three 
periods,  each  characterized  by  what   have  been 

Eopular  political  slogans:  (l)  "  But  tor  the  Eng- 
sh.  Ireland  would  be  a  nation":  (2)  "But  for 
the  Irish,  Ireland  would  be  a  nation  " ;  (3)  "  But 
for  (he  Irish-. Americans,  Ireland  would  be  a 
nation."  Mr.  O'Donnell,  formerly  MP.  for 
Galway  and  ex-niember  of  the  Council  of  the 
Home  Rule  League  of  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  few 
Irish  political  leaders  who  have  kepi  the  con- 
I  inrinmentary  fj^^nce  and  respect  of  Britons  as  well  as  of 
Irishmen.  In  this  work  he  writes  as  "a  Na- 
,  tionalist  who  maintains  the  whole  of  the  rights 

many  questions  of  conslmitional  mterpretation  ^f  ^j,  country,  but  who  equally  recognizes  ihal 
that  have  al  different  tmiei  played  important  Englishmen  are  patriots  and  that  through  causes 
parts- m  our  national  history.  His  theory  is  ,hat  can  hardly  be  called  Irish  freedom  of 
that,  since  these  questions  have,  as  he  expresses  sppgch  and  opinion  is  more  frequently  found 
11,  been  thought  out  between  men  the  struggle  outside  of  Ireland  than  within  it." 
may  best  be  pictured  through  the  lives  of  some  The  second  volume  of  a  rather  ambiiinu'i 
of  the  more  conspicuous  of  these  contestants,  work.— already  referred  to  in  these  pages,— en- 
The  introduction  of  this  personal  element  un-  ijtlcd  "Ireland  and  Her  People,"'  treats  a 
doubtedly  adds  to  the  popular  interest  in  the  group  of  famous  Irish  men  and  women,  includ- 
subject.  No  two  students  would  agree  as  to  the  fng  Father  Mathew,  Alexander  Campbell.  Mich- 
place  to  be  assigned  each  particular  contestant  ael  Davitt,  Michael  Dwyer,  Robert  Emmet, 
in  the  general  scale  of  importance,  and  it  is  pos-  Henry  Grattan,  William  O'Brien,  Lord  Charles 
sible  that  in  adopting  this  method  of  treatment  Russell,  Nahum  Tate.  Richard  Steele,  and 
there  is  danger  of  neglecting  or  slighting  the  Jonathan  Swift,  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
economic   and   social    forces   that   have   been  at     full-page  portraits. 

work  in  the  development  of  the  Constitution.  fhe  story  of  "  Robert  Emmet's  Wooing."  * 
But  making  allowance  for  these  difficulties,  there  ^ith  rather  meager  description,  but  full  of  more 
is  stilt  much  to  be  gained  from  any  presentation  or  less  apocryphal  dialogue,  by  Edgar  C.  Blum. 
of  the  subjeci   which   makes  clear  the  relation-    appears  at  the  same  time. 

ship  of  Ihe  written  Constitution  to  the  actual  President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federa- 
national  life.  ^      tion  of  Labor,  was  last  year  commissioned   by 

The  seventh  volume  of  Professor  McMasters  |,is  organization  to  go  abroad  as  special  repre- 
"  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  Stales  sentative  to  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
covers  the  decade  of  the  40s,— the  period  of  gr^ss  and  the  International  Congress  of  Trades 
radical  humanitarian  movemenis.  curious  social  Unions,  and  to  look  into  economic  conditions 
'  experimentation,  the  rise  and  concentration  of  i„  Europe,  He  traveled  through  England.  Hol- 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  the  free-soil  movement.  ]and.  Belgium.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  westward  expansion.  All  these  topics  are  ]„  ^  volume  just  published  by  Ihe  Harpers'  Mr 
dealt    with   by    Professor    McMaster   after    the    Gompers  records  the  observations  made  o"  "'" 

method   made  familiar  in  his  earlier  volumes  

The  work  is  based  almost  wholly  on  contempo- 
rary sources,  chiefly  newspaper  files.     The  pres- 
ent volume  reveals  a  condition  of  national  fer-     isio-innii.'     itj    F.  '  lluib 
ment.  in  the  years   1841-50,  which  we  can  with     <Jre«n  A  Co.     2  voia.,  lOOa 

difficulty  realize  in  our  lime.   All  sorts  of  "  isr     "        ' -—...-..- 

flourished    in   those   years    as    never    before 
since.    It  was  a  decade  of  experiments. 
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riqus  countries.  That  Mr.  Gontpers  returned  to 
America  an  optimist  is  made  clear  in  his  con- 
cluding paragraph,  in  which,  while  he  admits 
that  all  peoples  may  be  on  the  way  to  universal 
brotherhood,  he  declares  that  in  the  procession 
America  is  first. 

Another  close  observer  of  modern  social  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Charles  Edward  Kussell,  has  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  the  same  matters  that 
have  come  under  Mr,  Gompers'  observation.  In 
his  little  book,  "  Why  I  Am  a  Socialist," '  Mr. 
Russell  describes  viry  graphically  many  phases 
of  our  industrial  life  which  have  occasioned  dis- 
content both  here  and  abroad.  But  he  does  not 
look  for  a  remedy  in  any  form  of  trade-union- 
ism; in  his  view  the  only  wa;^  out  is  through  the 
general  adoption  of  the  principles  of  socialism. 

Some  reflections  by  Mr.  William  Allen  White 
on  the  subject  of  American  democracy  are  set 
forth  in  his  new  book,  "The  Old  Order 
Changeth."'  Mr.  White  represents  that  section 
of  American  public  opinion  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  sO'Called  "  insurgent "  movement 
within  the  Republican  party.  His  book,  how- 
ever, is  in  no  sense  a  text-book  of  Republican  in- 
surgency, although  it  deals  in  a  general  way 
with  many  of  the  problems  which  have  led  to 
division  in  the  Republican  ranks,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  West.  While  frank  and  unrestrained 
in  his  delineation  of  certain  modem  tendencies 
in  our  national  life,  Mr.  White  is  optimistic  in 
his  conclusions  and  unshaken  in  his  confidence 
that  the  problems  of  to-day  will  be  solved  as 
have  those  of  the  past,  and  that  American  de- 
mocracy will  meet  the  issue. 

Another  student  of  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions. Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  of  Cleveland, 
((ives  us  in  "  Privilege  and  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica"' a  clever  exposition  and  defense  of  one 
of  the  specific  remedies  now  offered  to  the 
American  people  for  the  ills  to  which  modern 
society  is  heir.  This  remedy  is  the  single  tax, 
advocated  a  generation  ago  by  Henry  George 
and  still  accepted  by  a  small  but  intellectually 
brave  and  vigorous  body  of  adherents  who  have 
kept  the  faith,  despite  the  rapid  growth  of  social- 
ism, down  to  the  present  time. 

Various  addresses  by  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  have 
been  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
"  Government  by  Influence." '  Most  of  these 
addresses  naturally  deal  with  some  phase  or 
phases  of  education.  Some  of  them  had  already 
appeared  in  print. 

UTXKATURE  AND  THE  DRAMA 

Among  the  works  of  pure  literature,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  marks  the  present  season,  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Litcraturr'  is  perhaps  the  most  nole- 
worihy.  This  work,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  A. 
W.   Ward  and   Mr.   A.   R.   WaMer.   is  the  most 


scholarly  of  (he  histories  of  English  literature 
undertaken  during  the  past  decade.  The  pres- 
ent volunie  considers  the  period  beginning  with 
Sir  Thomas  North  and  passing  immediately  to 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh  and  ending  with  Michael 
Drayton,  the  last  chapter  being  on  the  founda- 
tion of  libraries  in  England. 
In  two  volumes  in  the  Reader's  Library,  Har- 
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pers  have  brought  out  a  collection  of  examples 
of  style  and  construction  offered  by  "  The  Great 
English  Short-Story  Writers,"'  There  are  in- 
troductory essays  and  notes  by  William  J.  Daw- 
son and  Coningsby  W.  Dawson. 

In  these  days,  when  it  may  be  said  that  the 
great  majority  of  .'\inericans  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  poetic  genius  bears  a  distinct  palho- 
togical  relation  to  insanity,  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  the  mature  views  of  such  a  sane,  scholarly 
critic  as  Prof.  George  Edward  Woodberry.  In 
his  latest  work,  "  The  Inspiration  of  Poetry." ' 
Professor  Woodberry  contends  that  poetic 
genius  is  characterized  not  by  an  unbalanced 
or  diseased  reason  or  by  any  temporary  aber- 
ration but  by  "  a  suspension  of  reason  in  favor 
of  spiritual  emotion.' 

To  set  forth  "  something  of  the  debt  which 
literature  owes  to  religion  for  its  subjects,  its 
language,  its  antagonisms,  as  well  as  in  many 
cases  for  the  training  of  its  writers."  as  well 
as  to  suggest  "  the  debt  which  religion  as  indis- 
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pulably  owes  to  literature  for  Ihe  e  . 
its  influence  and  the  humanizing  of  its  ideals," — 
this  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Edward  Mortimer  Chap- 
man's fine,  scholarly  essay  on  "  English  Litera- 
ture in  Account  with  Religion." '  Wherever," 
says  Mr.  Chapman.  "  the  mystery  of  hfe  and 
death  asserts  itself  a  door  stands  open  to  the 
entrance  of  religion,  and  the  material  of  litera- 

Amoiig  recently  issued  books  of  poems  which 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  high  literary 
character  of  their  contents  are:  "Poems,"  by 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  (Century);  "The 
Comfort  of  the  Hills,"  hy  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
(Centurv);  "The  Enchanted  Island  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Alfred  Noyes  (Stokes);  "The  Poet' 
of  Galilee,"  by  William  Ellery  Leonard 
( Huebsch)  ;  "  The  Frozen  Grail  and  Other 
Poems," — addressed  to  Peary  and  his  men. — by 
Elsa  Barker  (Duffield);  "Russian  Lyrics  and 
Cossack  Songs,"  done  into  English  verse  by 
Martha  G.  D.  Bianchi  (Duffield);  "The 
Youneer  Choir,"  a  collection  of  verses  by 
"  new  '  poets,  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin 
Markhara  (New  York:  Mood's  Publishing  Com- 
pany), and  "  Erdklange,"  a  book  of  modern 
German  lyrics,  by  Sebastian  Frank  Wendland 
(published  by  the  author). 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  the  drama,'  not 
intended  for  those  who  want  lo  write  plays  but 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn  how  plays  are  writ- 
ten now  and  how  they  have  been  written  in  the 
p^t,  is  presented  to  us  by  Prof.  Brander  Mat- 
thews (Columbia).  It  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
in  a  special  field  of  interpretation  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  has  long  been  recogniicd  as  a  ' 
leader.  All  the  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic 
art,  he  insists,  were  originally  written  lo  be  per- 
formed by  actors  in  a  theater  and  before  an 
audience  of  the  dramatist's  own  contemporaries. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  lo  Dr.  Jules  Jusserand, 
the  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  Slates, 
because,  in  the  writer's  opinion.  Frenchmen  have 
always  excelled  in  the  art  of  the  stage. 

The  same  thesis  is  set  forth  with  more  specific 
illustration  in  terms  of  modern  stagecraft  by 
Clayton  Hamilton  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  The- 
ater."' Mr.  Hamilton  dedicates  his  volume  to 
Professor  Matthews,  and  throughout  his  pages 
emphasizes  and  illustrates  the  theory  set  forth 
in  the  book  noticed  above.  He  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  himself  as  a  playwright  and 
dramatist  critic  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 

A  very  sui^estive  and  useful  collection  of  the 
best  humorous  passages  from  Mark  Twain's 
works  is  published  under  the  title  "  Travels  at 
Home  by  Mark  Twain." '  It  consists  of  the 
best  portions  selected  from  "  Roughing  It "  and 
"  Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  arranged  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  who  has  become  very 
well  known  as  a  literary  editor  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. Most  of  the  gems  of  Mr.  Clemens' 
writings  are  represented  in  this  collection. 
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TWO  BOOKS  OP  REFBRBNCE 

Many  topics  of  ci 
are  treated  in  thi 
Book,"  *  which  co 

these  are  the  moi  ^ 

which  gained  great  strength  during  the  year,  the 
record  of  American  agriculture  for  the  most 
prosperous  year  in  its  history,  the  analysis  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  the  change  of  Presi- 
dential administration,  the  Custom  House  frands. 
and  many  developments  in  the  field  of  science. 
This  publication  is  now  ihe  only  annual  cyclo- 
pedia that  we  have  in  this  country,  and  wc  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  editors  are  giviru:  increased 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  articles  of  per- 
manent value  and  are  securing  notable  contribu- 
tions by  speciahsts  in  their  respective  fields. 

A  scholarly,  comprehensive  editing  of  "  Mod- 
ern Constitulions "'  has  been  accomplished  by 
Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd  and  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  two  volumes 
that  make  up  this  work  include  the  fundamental 
laws  of  twenty-two  of  the  most  prominent  and 
"  modern  "  countries  of  the  world,  with  com- 
plete historical  and  bibliographical  notes.  This 
work,  it  would  seem,  must  form  an  essential 
part  of  all  future  libraries  on  comparative  con- 
stitutional law. 


.  1009.      Dodd. 
ll»r     Falrlrlah 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Retailers,  Manufacturers,  and  Importers 

There  are  special  reasons  why  Tiffany  &  Co.  are  able 
to  offer  peculiar  advantages  in  exclusiveness,  quality, 
and  value 

They  are  strictly  retailers  and  manufacture  and  import 
only  for  their  own  trade  and  never  sell  their  goods 
through  agents  or  other  dealers 

Their  manufactures  of  jewelry,  silverware,  leather  goods, 
stationery,  etc,  combine  originality  of  design,  excellence 
of  material,  and  the  most  skilful  and  artistic  crafts- 
manship 

Their  importations,  from  the  art  centers  of  the  world, 
through  their  Paris  and  London  branches,  comprise  a 
complete  stock  of  china,  glassware,  marbles,  bronzes, 
fancy  goods,  novelties,  etc-,  and  include  many  unique 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  leading  artists 

Dealing  directly,  they  are  able  to  sell  their  wares  at 
prices  which  will  be  found  particularly  attractive  when 
compared  with  those  of  similar  articles  sold  elsewhere 

These  advantages  are  not  only  extended  to  those  who 
can  visit  the  establishment  but,  through  the  facilities 
of  a  specially  organized  correspondence  department, 
are  equally  available  to  those  living  at  a  distance  from 
New  York 

The  Tiffany  1910  Blue  Book,  a  760-page  catalogue, 
without  illustrations,  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

Fifth  Aveooe  &  37tli  Street,  New  York 
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EncyclopeediaL  and 

Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 
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■lafadia  that  ii  absolutely  tip-ia-iali 

always  will  be,  and  of  the  value  the  FKEE 
SERVICE  of  Ntlien'i  Rfiiarch  Smrtam 
would   be    to   you,  not  onljr  from  ui  cdaci- 

tional  but  a  business  standpoint. 

Nelson's  Pcrpetusl  Loose-Leal  Ea> 
cyclopsdla  contains  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
(onnatioD  that  wai  unavailable  wbca  other 
cncycloptedtas  were  written  and  published. 
It  treats  more  subjects,  bos  more  illustialions 
and  more  maps,   than  any  other  work  of  its 
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HELSCH'S  IS  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  REFERENCE  WCRK 

Because  the  Information  la  Always  Up-to-Date,  Therefore  Dependable 
READ  THESE  LETTERS 

Nov.    30,    1909. 
ThoBSB  Kelson  t  Sons. 
Dear  Sits: — 

In  ■;  UBS  or  Kelson's  Enorclopasdlii, 
I    consider   the   loosB-leat   systes  to  be  a 
praotloal  and  up-to-date  aathod  or   keep- 
int  abreast    the   tlsea  with   nsw  facts 
oonaernins   isportant   sattars  and  events. 
The   plan   of   kespinE   Nelson's  Eney- 
oLopaedla   to   date   is  the  saae   as   that  so 
sucoossfullr  used  by  Stiehlsr's  Hand  Atlas 
shioh   I  have  found  invaluable    in  ■?  ex- 
plorations beoause  the  Atlas   bsint  bound 
on   the   loose-leaf   plan  enablae   the   pub- 
lishers  to  BlwaTs  have   the  saps   ne«  snd 
thsrefors  rsliable. 

Very   truly  yi 


.  Ilhan,  K  T., 

kcr-  OoVBrnar  Johnwn,  ihe   Norlb  Me  Umeortrtm,  elftj 

"NeUoD'iParpatual  LDose-Lvaf  Kir-yehMNlla.*'   Isotawlik 
BBtl  if  action  thHt  Jd  Murbyov  will  lann  DTe  koDdrad  or  Mon 

clopwlla  In  wblch  iha  tDirgaliif  will  be  inelnilad. 

1  wllJ  take  this  oppartDDJtj  of  iijlnf  That  t  ha-n  laaita  rrw 
Rani  nia  oC  mr  hi  ot  yoor  aDeyclopwlla.  and  IkM  I  Bad  H 
pra-emlnaatlj  aallafuilan\     ThiM  taainna  of  ttawort  tm 

ot  loplci  ot   wiiicb  It   (reaui  H«»dly,  iba  aeconcx  M>d 


loun  TB17  Inilj. 


Xmeh  arUole  In  Mslsmi 


Jid  BmbAdlai  the  nanlta  of  the  verr  lal 
wtli  Dri«oDiMrtB6Tp^hlbItJoi"i>ulti.'c^  Commeiw,  ReTlard^ril^VuBlclpil'^SmSSaR  B 

1 1  !_,_.,„.  ^ __   „ ^l«»mlm^  I>ajc*othe«p^,  l^Mir  ana  C*)ok'.  I.[«t  dU<»Torl«,  and  bi 


mml[ii«Ddonenientlatt«nrrDinSol«atli»aDd  Ed 
>IU'  ipeclal  latroduolorr  prlca  and  eaiy  parmant  le 


mirS-lELSOK  &  sons,  MPr.73,37EASTi8tsTFiEn.  NEW  YOBK,!.  y! 
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Does  the  American  Home 


Realize  How 


it  is  being  served  by  tbe  American  periodical  ?  How  every  mondi 
there  is  brought  to  the  library  table  the  best  stories  by  the  best  story 
tellers,  the  most  interesting  achievements  of  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  interesting  things,  the  finest  illustrations  of  living  artists  and 
the  best  reproductions  of  the  famous  paintings  of  the  past  ?  It  is  a 
simple  fact  to  say  that  the  modem  magazine  brings  the  home  into  the 
mighty  sweep  of  progress,  keeping  it  in  touch  with  all  the  movements 
and  forces  of  the  time,  with  the  fiction  and  art  and  letters  of  the  worlds 
with  scientific  discoveries  in  all  fields,  with  political  discussion  from 
the  standpoint  of  courageous  independence — indeed,  what  is  there  of 
wholesome  human  interest  that  is  not,  soon  or  late,  borne  on  its  pages  ? 
And  all  is  borne  on  pages  that  are  kept  so  scrupulously  clean  that 
there  is  never  even  thought  of  censorship  before  they  go  direct  to 
family  reading. 

Many  Millions  of  These  Magazines 

go  into  homes  every  month  where  they  are  read  with  deep  apprecia* 
tion  of  their  quality  and  interest  and  character.  The  best  way  of  being 
sure  of  these  periodicals  is  to  subscribe  for  them  by  the  year. 

A  Yfcr  A  Year  A  Year 

Tb*  Amcricaa  M««UEia«..'$l.SO       Good  Hoasekeepins.  nntil  Motor $3.00 

Cowitry  Ltfoia America... $4.00  Fobra»y  1.  1910 $1.00      MotorBoAtmc ..$1UKI 

<:— '-*^ «~  asr^riSJir.'^:::.:-..!!-.!?  •^.Mrr.^rr:?..'^  M 

t?:oo    llSK?:«a»' :::::::::  feSS  §SS^!:2£!?^r?^!l^.ni^ 

.      .78  Jwise S5.00  Sk  Hopldm. fl.OO 

$1.80  Judco's  Qa«rt«riy 41.00  Suborbu  Ufo IsiMI 

J.  LM&«*sWoekl7 $8.00  Wonuui's  Hon«  Cotapoaioa  Il.SO 

uatUFebriMry  1,1910. ...$1.00  McOuro's  M««MdiM $1.80  The  World's  Work $3*00 

May  we  ask  if  your  home  is  on  the  list  of  these  great  peri- 
odicals ?  You  can  order  any  or  all  of  these  periodicals  direct 
rf*  from  us  at  the  regular  subscription  rates — and  we  have  a 
cateJogue  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  showing  how  sav- 
ings can  be  made  by  ordering  magazines  in  various  groups. 

The    Review   of   Reviews  Subscription  Agency 
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«  mrtthf  tt  utwtrtltm 


KBoa-s  uvHia  netvoo  for  LCUNUra 

How  to  Think 
"JSir-'Wlbi-  in  French. 

lug  ud  teaching  hair  lo  ipaafi  Fraach. 

_C.'.  T™  *?■?  *^*  .'™'*  '^l  aoeomplUh  pKclsely 
SSth.     i^h  '"J*  L'i'  purpose."  -^  Prol.  J.d«  W. 
BHvht.  Johna  Hopkins  Univeralty 
.h.  I^iifliT?  ^°°^  ■  »•*■'  ""^  he«uUful  work   in 

How  to  Thinlt 

^-.r.',"?,'™.'  in  German. 

th'IA^"  pnictip»l  book  to  Bid  In  qnleklj  Bcqulrttw 
tne  power  ot   correct  and  fluent  Bpekfaos  of  the 

How  to  Think 

r  in  Spanish. 


cusn  wonu  when  he  wbb 
r.  School  Journal,  Jutf 


!■£«]  uj  thhik  of  rules  o 
wbbaa  to  apeak  BiMolsh.' 


Prof.   CHAS.  F.  KROEH.   Publisher, 

Steveni  In.lltute  o<  T«:hnol.„.    Hobok.B.  N.  J. 


Married  ?|?!,ffiK 


KNOK  or  A.  HEW  un. 

- . Jowan.  If.  D.  m  naaaa.  m 

UlDitratloDa.    llila  titka  &»•«  nh- 
^(■tlon  ever  taDBd.    Clntu 

0  Bow  StTMt.  Mew  Tort.     ^^ 


moocTl    TakeaoiB 


.□Ts  PMC*— i.«T  tIM  '"1  ill  II  a«n 
19  the  bat  of  all  that  ihcr  know  ab« 


EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  HAVE  A  RELIABLE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  ^TATEg 

k»i«.w  -vv       Every   home   in   America   should   contain   an  up-to-date, 
i."TS.  \?.  scholarly,  authentic,  well-written  History   of   the    United 

i,::::.":..„.»^.  states. 

SnECUL  OFFER:  BookB  supped  on  Receipt  of  n-W 


«H  iRinffM  tM  Hin*»i  af  Aw/.h 
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Illustrated  Volumes 
of  Charming  Travel 


Full  Cage  lllnstratlons  | 
Every  8  Pages  ::  ::  ::  i 


ONCE  more  the  Review  of  Reviewa  has  aomethlng  altogether  new  tor  ita 
readera.  This  I.ibrary  of  Travel  is  unique,  becauae  it  is  the  work  <k 
the  ^eateat  wrilera  of  all  nationa,  and  becauae  its  price  ia  about  ane> 
quarter  that  aaked  for  any  other  comprehe naive  Library  of  Travel.  The 
eight  large,  beautifully  made  volumea  of  the  act  will  be  aent  you,  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  oi  fifty  cents.  If  you  don't  like  them,  we  will  take  them 
back.  When  the  books  are  shipped  to  you,  your  name  will  also  be  entered 
o  receive  the  Review  of  Reviewa  for  •  year. 


B  qaarter  of  the   ITIm 
.few  of  then, :    JAqthort 


It  ia  impossible  (o  give  the  names  ol 
at   men   who   wrote  these  books,  but  .    .    _ 

rion  Crawford,  Maeterlinck,  Dickeni,  Onida,  Zola,  Fr«derie 
Harriion,  Ruikin,  Hugo.  Taine,  Tiiiot,  CUretie,  TliBckeray,  Pierre  Loti.  Sir 
Edwio  Arnold,  Lafcadio  Hearu,  Gautier,  Juatin  McCuthy,  Heine.  Giant 
Allen,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Jean  Paul — and  many  more.  Each  and  every  one 
of  them  ia  a  writer  of  the  first  rank— each  talking  about  (he  place  be  likes  beat— 
altogether  the  most  fascinating  Library  of  Travel  ever  broaght  out. 

Seen  with  the  Eyes  of  Genius 

As  you  read  from  page  to  page,  seated  in  the  easy  comfort  of  a  btg  chair, 
I  can  see  the  splendors  of  the  world  unroll  before  you  in  wondeifnl  panorama, 
if  yoD  have  traveled  you  are  enabled  to  retrace  old  footsteps  in  the  sands  of 

mory  and  recall  old  familiar  scenes  as  yoa  see  them  again  through  the  eyes  of 

ihei-e  men — the  eyes  of  genius.     See  the  Paris  of   tragedy  and  romance  with 

Huf-o  ;  lig-iag  London  with  Dickens  and  our  own  immortal  Irving  ;  glide  langnoi^ 

otisly  along  llie  lagoons  of  Venice  and  gaze   upon   the  stately  Lion  of  St.  Mark 

^    wilh  Kuikin;   or  explore  the  Vatican   at  Rome  with   Zola  and   the  mazes  of 


—"1  Gibbon. 

Cents  fiow 

lU  promptly,  and  Uie  eight  beauUFul  Tolumea 

llately-eipreiuge  prepaid.    Examine  them 

roar  BO  cent  remittance.    But  when  you  have 

a  you  inil-eend  StW  monthly  for  nkie  mootha 

U  twstn  wndlBg  you  the  Beriew  of  Bevlews 

B.    Tear  off  and  mail  the  ooupoo  attached  to 

]vanta«e  of   tbia  special  Introductory  prioa 

-TO-DAY. 

'  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 
13  AstOT  PUce,  H>w  Tork 

(  RnltK  af  Mnl4in  wAn  mtltlmg  to  atvirtlnn 


Eight 
Beaatifni 

Ulnstrated 

Volumes 


■     AKB  pABOK 

Tber  u«  bovBd  in  Uoc 
buckruL  aaiind  and 
■croUtJln  tclA  -nit 
wiUi  a  atmiay  tautuut. 
and  the  type  fa  dcl^l- 
iniL*  OUT  to  read.  TW 
booiu  an;  Mrd  with  0- 

The^Slca  of  the    vol- 

Paris 

London 
Japan 

Germany 
Switzerland 


Venice 
BoUand 
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Colleges— Military  Academies 


Cheshire__  S^chool  for  Bop.    iV^tTit^u^ 

bulldlDgi    uid   iiDiletIo  fleld:    Ul     kppalntmetiU    llnvclau. 


Rumsey  Hall. 


National  Cathedral  School  for  Boys. 

Prepkrei  for  CollvffV  fuid  UnlT«nltl«,    Bl^hnn  nr  nraahine- 
(on.  Fna.  Boanl  of  Triutau.    Vat  cklBk^us  I 


B.  L.  OKiao.  Hw 


Nm  YoBH.  New  York  CUT.  W»  nnMi]w»y,  or 
ILLDIOD.  Chicago,  ISIS  Muonlc  Tuinplc. 

School  Information,  lit ^'^"Si^lg^S^^. 


Study  Medicine  whc 


KEXTVCIT,  Ljndon.    Box  ». 

Kentucky  Military  Institute  winter'^ome"'t 

Florid*.    PreparnoiT«nd  CollBiro  Courwu.    I>eelgn«I«d  b/ 11 


m 


The  Tome  School  for  Boys 

An    Endowed    Preparatory    School 


Abbot  Academy. 


Collegea— Military  Aci 


Worcester  Academy,  k^iooi'" 

compnlicnUva  eqnlpmcDL    Eight  tioUdIii«L  a 
J«.    OTmnuliun.  "  HesirDii  "  k  nobla  RacrcsU- 

yttr  bflgui  Sept.  14tb.    IllUHtr«Lad  CatAlofue. 


Detroit  University  School. 

■Inn.    TboH^dreMlnsBw'T,  11  ^mwaod  A<rs..  I>>tcall, 


chool  for  Boys. 

I  end  T^chnlral  SchooU.    1 


l.^E5.?..T^'' 


Kingsley  School  ^t^  ^^i 


[.  MiTCRxij,  He>d  Vuier. 

tt  mittiiHi  tht  Htvlim  tf  Km* 
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BOYS 

A^CMdetnieal  and   Preparatory  Sobool»— 
CoUegea— Military  Academies 

Mkw  Jbbsbt,  Wenonah,  Ok>uc«ster  Co.    Box  106. 

Wenonah  MUitary  Academy  ^*^if^l 


Prepares  tor  le«dlnff  eoHetee  and  boaliieM.    New  gym* 
&.  AthleUo  Held  of  eight  acres.  Quarter  mile  etndertra^k. 

10  miles  flrom  Plilladelplilik    Mo  aalooiu  or  factories  In  the  town. 

Foe  eatalogne,  addre«  Major  Joiof  R.  Joins,  Snpt. 

Kxw  York,  Comwall-on-Hadson. 

New  York  Military  Academy. 

A  Technical  Preparatory  School  for  CoUeffe,  the  great  Bngtneer- 
tns  Scbools  and  Business  Life.  Thoroughly  military  in  organi- 
sation and  discipline.  Beantlfnlly  located  near  west  Point. 
For  catalogue,  apply  to  BBBAimAii  C.  Jomcs,  C.E.,  Bupt. 

Nkw  York,  Mohegan,  Westchester  Co.  Box  83  (near  Peeksldll). 

Moheean  Lake  School. 

ClaaaleaC  Bclentiflo  and  BngHsh  Coorsea.  Prepares  for  any 
coUego  -  or  technical  school.  On  Mohegan  Lake.  Gymnasium, 
athletics  and  land  and  water  sports.  References  as  to  character 
required.  Address  ▲.  E.  LutDsa,  AM^  Chas.  R.  Smitii,  AM.,  Prlns. 


Nkw  York,  Osslnlng. 

The  Dr.  Holbrook  School.  S?'B7}°:r  aSS 

lished  1866.  Situated  on  Briar  CllfT,  SOO  feet  above  sea  level. 
SatisfactoiT  references  as  to  character  ara  asosssary  for  enroii- 
ment.    For  Illustrated  catalogue,  addross 

Tm  Dr.  Uolrrook  School. 

New  York,  Osslnlng'On-HudsoiL    Box  505. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy. 

Prepares  boys  for  all  (Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools.  Manual 
and  Military  Training.  AlsoMT.  PLEASANT  HALL.  Mr.  Brusle's 
scbo<d  for  young  boys.  Address  the  Pruccipal. 

AsilEvSuLE     SCHOOL 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  NEAR  ASNEVILLE 

A  bish-grade  school  for  boys  combining  scholastic  advantages 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  Eastern  preparatory  schools  with  the 
heal thfulness  and  beanj^  of  this  noted  regkm.  Prepares  for  Har> 
▼ard,  Yale.  Princeton,  Cornell  and  other  universiues  and  tedi- 
nlcal  schools.  Boyd  attending  are  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Yortt,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  nUnols,  Michigan,  Wis' 
consin,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Missouri.    For  Year  Book,  address 

PRIIICIPAL.  AsHfMf  Sdool  Riral  Stafloi,   •  •  AtNitlli,  N.  C. 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

A  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

CH««tA«&t  Hill,  Pm. 

Situated  among  the  hills  bordering  the  upper  Wissahickon 
valley,  in  a  region  noted  for  healthfulness  and  niatural 
beauty.    For  Catalogue  address 

JAMES  L.  PATTERSON,  He«Ml-Mast^r. 


Wliitar  ttnn 
iMflat 

Janotry  4tli, 
1910. 


BOYS 

Academical   and    Preparatory  Seboola— 
Collegea— Military  Acaaemiea 

pRHRSTLVAJfLk,  CoucordvlUe,  Delaware  Co.  Box  8S. 
1wr«.«%lA«».^^^  Near  Phila.  48th  yr.  Wakes  up  boys  to 
MapleWOOa.  the  duties  of  life.  $379w  Depart,  for  LItUe 
Boys,  twelve  years  and  nnder,  $125.  Limited  to  40  boys.  College 
or  business.  No  tobacco.  No  basing.  Vacation  fr<Mn  June  4th 
to  Sept.  SM  with  or  without  Instruction,  gtlO. 

J.  Shortudor,  A.M.,  Yale,  Prln. 


Ranked  by  the 


Columbia.    Box  B. 

Columbia  Military  Academy.  ^I^^V^ 

Government  as  one  of  the  ** A**  grade  schools.  Prepares  for  any 
college  or  nnlversltv.  Bquipment  valued  at  $400,000.  Except 
tlonaily  healthful  climate.  Careful  perstmal  Instruction  for 
evsry  boy.    For  catalog,  address 

Ools.  Hardt  and  SneRRTOif ,  Principals. 


The  National 


Trsmbwrb,  Sweetwater. 

Tennessee  MiUtary  Institute.  mi^S^l^ 

Cadets  from  nearly  every  state.  Most  healthful  location  in 
Mountains  laOO  ft.  above  sea-leveL  New  t7S,00D.OO  barracks  with 
up*to^late  equipment.  Prepares  for  college,  government  acad- 
'»usuu 


emles,orbi 


Charges  <mly$300L  ninstrated  catalogue  free. 


YnonriA,  Front  RoyaL    Box  408. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  mSnS^^tii 

Randolph'Mlcuson  Sifwtewi.    In  the  Valleyof  Virginia.  Bquipment 
cost  $100,000.     Large  gifu  make  rates  $380  a  year.    Prepares  for 
-  -     ^     *     -        Id  Athletics. 


College  or  Sdentlflc  Schools.  Qynmasium  and  Athletics.  18th  I 
sion  opened  Sept  14, 1900.    Address  Chas.  L.  Mslto!!,  A.M.,  Prtn. 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Schools— 

Colleges 

ComrxcncuT,  Greenwich. 

The  Ely  School  for  Girls* 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Coarse.  A  Special  Depart- 
ment for  all  branches  of  Domestic  Science.  Beautiful  location 
overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  and  only  90  minutes  from  New 
York.  Oymnaslnm.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

CoNMBcncirr,  LakevUie. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls,  {^"^^u^ 

Berkshire  Hills.    Separate  home  for  younger  girls.    Thoron^ 
college  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Golf,  tennis,  basket-ballt 
boating.    Miss  Liuaii  Dixoiv,  AB.  ( Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr). 
Miss  BXRTHA  Baiuct,  RS.  (Wellesley). 

COKKKCTicuT,  Norwalk. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

36th  year.  Intermediate.  College  Preparatory  and  Genera^ 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Arc  and  the  Languages. 
Gymnasium.    The  home  life  is  replete  with  inspiration. 

DirrmcT  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave.,  N.  W 

niitief/\n    TTall      A,  beautiful  Colonial  Home  School  fo 
VJUnstOn    nail.    Young  Ladies.    Illustrated  oatalogne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drvbruct  R.  Masos,  Principals. 

Miss  K.  M.  Clark.  LL.A,  Associate  PrindpaL 

District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Martha  Washington  Seminary  ^J^^ 

Attractive  school  life  combined  with  a'lvantages  of  National 
CapltaL  two  years*  course  for  High  School  Graduates.  General 
ancl  Special  courses.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  $S00 
a  year.  Eowaho  W.  Thompson.  Prmclpal. 


Rockford  Colle#e  for  Womsn,  ^*S^IS!^- 

The  only  woman's  coOcffe  of  the  MIddIo  Wot  accorded  the  Am  raak  ia 
scholarship  bjr  the  Commlsiton  of  Educatton.  Degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S. 
Tmhis  al«o  for  a  vocation.  Hone  Eooooaka,  SecnCartal,  LIbfsry,  Masic 
AppHcd  De«iv«  Departments.  Catalog. 

JUUA  H.  GULUVEB.  VhJk^  Prssldsot,  Box  B. 


mmtlom  tim  Kmriui  of  /fwhma  irAsa  mrttlmg  to  ado$iH99n 
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GIRLS 

Academical   and    Preparatory  Scbool»^ 

Colleges 

Mabtuuid,  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Da.m#»  of  Md  CoUepe  for  women  and  Pre- 
l^Ul.rc  UAUIC  UI  IVIU.  paratory  School  for  GIrta. 
Reiralar  and  SlectlTe  Ck>iar8e«.  KxtenBlve  Grounds.  Location 
Unsurpassed.  Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Spacious  Buildings,  com- 
pletely equipped.    Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 


MAOSACHUBBTTa,  Bostou,  Roxbury,  43  St.  James  Street. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls. 

Fits  fflrls  for  life  rather  than  for  examinations.  It  is  dlfTerent, 
better  and  worth  iuTestigatlng. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  mathbws-Richabimok,  A.B.,  Principal. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Mathbws,  D.D.,  Dean  and  Treasurer. 


Mbw  Jbbsbt,  Englewood.    Box  606. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  CertlAcates  accepted 
by  leading  colleges.  Suburban  to  New  York.  Spacious  grounds. 
Gymnasium.    Tennis,  riding.    Address 

Miss  CRKiaHTOK  and  Miss  Farrab,  Principals. 


Nbw  Jbbsbt,  Summit  (Near  New  Tork). 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Sabau  Woodman  Paul,  PrlncipaL 

Hamilton  Wbioht  Mabib,  LL.D.,  Pres't  Board  of  Directors. 


IVY  HALL 


Miss  Macdonald  and  Miss  Finn's 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
College  preparatory  and  finishing  courses. 
Certificate  admiU  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Vassar.  An  attractive  home  for  a 
limited  number  of  pupils.  Boating,  basket-ball 
and  other  outHloor  sports. 

Brldgeton,  N.  J.  (near  Philadelphia). 


Nbw  Yobk,  Osslning-on-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

4and  year.  Miss  Claba  C.  Fullbb,  Principal. 


Nbw  Yobk.  Rye. 

Rye  Seminary.     For  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LiPB,  The  Misses  Stowb. 

Nbw  Yobk.  Troy. 

Emma  Willard  School  for  Girls. 

General  Course  leading  to  Diploma.  Special  courses.  Certificate 
admiU  to  Wellesley,  vassar.  Smith,  Mt  Holyoke  Colleges,  and 
Cornell  University.  Music  and  Art  Departments.  Fire-proof 
buildings.  Basket-ball,  hockey  and  other  games.  For  catalogue, 
address  Miss  Anna  Lbach,  A.M.,  PrlncipaL 

Nbw  Yobx,  Poughkeepsle.    Box  808. 

Putnam  Hall  School. 

Boarding  school  for  girls.  College  Preparatory  Departments 
and  General  Course.  Certificates  a^lmlt  to  leading  colleges.  For 
catalogue,  address  Ellbn  Clizbb  Babtlbtt,  Principal. 


Miss  C.  E.  MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  for  Girls. 

THE  CASTLE, 

Tarrytown  -  on  -  Hadson, 
N.  Y.  An  ideal  school.  Ad. 
vantages  of  N.  Y.  dty.  All  de- 
departments.  Special  coufses  in 
Art,  Music,  Literature,  Lan- 
guages, etc.  For  illustrated 
circular,  address 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason.  LLM. 
Lock  Box  7(a 


GIRLS 

Academical  and    Preparatory 

Colleges 


Pbbmbtltahxa,  Birmingham.    Box  L    (Xaln  Line,  P.  R.  R.) 

The  Birmingham  School  (inc.)  for  Girls. 

An  exoellent  scbool  for  girls,  offering  either  acadenSe  or  < 
preparatory  oouraes.    uealtnful  location.    Ojmnaalom. 
leal  training.    For  catalogue,  address   A.  R.  Obibb. 


PBHBSTLTAjriA,  Ogonu  School  P.  O. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Twenty  minutes  from   Philadelphia,  two  hours  froca  Xew 
York.    The  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine  property. 
Miss  Stltia  J.  Eabtmah,  MIrs  Abbt  a.  SuTHBBLABD,  Prtnelpala 

Pbhhsyltaxia,  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  HilL 

Springside  Boarding  and  Day  School 


Fob  QIRLS. 


Krs.  CHAncAK  and  SLiss  Jobbb,  PriBClpala. 


PBirN8Ti.TAiiiA,  Philadelphia,  Oak  Lane. 

Miss  Marshall's  School  for  Girls. 

Home  School  with  ample  grounds  tor  outdoor  sports.    OoOoff 
Preparatory.  Special  Courses,  Musks  and  Art.    Annex 
this  year.    Illustrated  circular.  Miss  E.  & 


PsmsTLTARiA,  West  Chester. 

The  Darlington  Seminary.  Sg?'*^^"*-  * 


for  girls.    CouTenlent  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  waafe 
College  Preparatory,  English,  Music,  Art,  Kxpresilon.  ladl 
instruction.  Outdoor  Sports.    $355  up. 

Fbaxk  Paxsom  Btb,  RS 

Tbxitbssbe,  Nashville. 
ia,mC^m,A  f^rxU^rw^  Limited,  select  home  college  for  lbs 
DUXOra  V^Oliege.  higher  culture  of  women.  Connm 
leading  to  degrees.  Conserratory  adTantagos  in  Art,  Music  aai 
Expression.  Unlrerslty  Bible  Course.  Non-sectarian.  Tera 
opened  Sept.  16th.    Write  for  Year  Book  C. 

Mr.  E.  O.  BVFOBD,  Regent.    Mrs.  K.  G.  Btpobo,  President. 

Belmont  College 

F«r  YOUNG  WOMEN.  NvMBe.  Ten. 

College  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Mnsic,  Art,  Bzpre** 
■ion.  Modem  Languages.  Phsrsical  Cttltnreaad  DoasesiJC 
Science.  Matchleaa  location.  Register  now.  CatBlof«ct 
on  reqtieai.   AddreM  Box    X. 

IRA  LANDKITII.  D.0.,  IX.Bu,  V 
mSS  HOOD  aad  MIM  HEBON, 


ViBOiNiA,  Sweet  Briar.    Box  101. 

Sweet  Briar  College.  ^ISJ'^^iJS^'^r.iSLSS: 

Smith  and  Brjm  Mawr.  Four  years  of  collegiate  and  two  ytmn 
of  preparatory  work  are  given.  On  Southern  Railroad,  sonth  at 
Washington.    Catalogue  and  views  sent  on  appllcatlna  to 

Dr.  Mabt  K.  Bxubdict,  Presldeot. 


CO'ED  VCATIONAL 

Academical  and    Preparatory  Scboola 

Colleges 


Nbw  Jbrsbt,  Hlghtstown.    Box  1-A. 

FOR   BOYS. 


P^HHI^k  Tneflfiif  A  KZ"'  ""*^    -**>  endowed   acbooL 
r'eaaie  inSCltUCe  strong  teachers,  two  htudred  bojiL 

Prepares  for  all  colleges.    Business  course.    Moaic.    Btzty  aeras 

campus,  athletic  field,  gymnaaltim,  swimming  pooL    Rates  |0RL 

Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  Ujrears.   4ad  year.    OataJona. 

R.  w.  SwBTUun>,  A.M.,  Prlne^iaL 


PBUBfTLTAViA,  Kingston. 

W«*#^*«««M«v  CAM««Ma«i«»  FouvDBD  IB  1844.  Oo-edae»' 
yOmmg  oemmary.  UonaL  OoU«»  Preparatory 
and  Business  Courses.  Departments  of  Mnale,  Art  and  Oratory. 
Pine  buildings.  Beautiful  looation.  Yearly  rataa,  fasOL 
opened  Sept.  15th.    Catalogue  on  request.    Address 

L.  L.  Stbaodb,  DJX,  LLJ>., 
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CO-BD  UCA  TIONAL 

ieadaaical    and    Preparatory   Scboola— 
Collegea 


>Iew  Jersey  Training  School  ^l^^» 

lukward  outdnn. 


Swarthmore  Pr«)aratory  School. 

■npuHroTOoUcca.TeoluiIO:'  ' 

UHUI.  OotUM  Bntem  I  mode 
nIoapooiudiUUaUsflcld.  I 


L.  COI.VUII.  DvrLght  HaiiH.  Englcwood.  K.  J 


Teachers'  Agencies 


me  Pratt  TeaGQeis'  Hpt],  "MTiir' 

RecommeDdi  teacben  to  coUecee,  publlo  *iid  prtrmta 
AdTlBH  puvnts  kboat  icboola.     WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mcr. 


itrenesses  rs^pilSTHr'^S; 


VnclassMed 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT.  Pmldtnt 
TU«xpsptkilul  rjkcLllUeamDd  iwmplatfl  arrBnlsKtlan  taaTe 
1iiuletttbBrtCD«akl«dl««4lDff  InatltutlonfDrilrvilliIiD&Klli- 
^-inpfpa  T9Min  and  Compantts, 


B  SECRirTARY.  1 


t  CBTDlle  HkO,  V 


>EAP  AND  HARD  OF  HEARING  PERSONS  CAN  LEARN 

LIP-READING  AT  HOME 

j-mom  by  nwUi  Oopjrlglit  l»00i   euj,  rapid  •jilpm  ;  resuLti 
>ATIDaRKEHK,'4n  NevBii't^An.,    HwtConl.  Conn. 


Government  Positions 


GOLVMUAtt  COMIEtPOIIOEMCE  COLLEfiE.IMASHMflTDH,  DX. 


HomeStudyM 


KsRhnrten^ln 


ind  adTuioad  acudlatt 


a*n  oilUaa  andiiiM  with 
Uw  dvK«  tStit  wbola  tin 


teaonlBawpMiBneg, 


L,  diicMo.  m. 


nMake  the  Farm  Pay 
>         CbivlW  HioK*  8»dr  CioiMi  in   lull  ■  II. 


A  Notable  School  for  Home  Education 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Zxrultj  Hod  ezecalln  mnnngenieDt  h»  umred  ths 
qoftUtr  of  Instructlun  anil  ellmlnatnl  i  onunerdallim. 
The  faculty  la  composed  of  prDfeasorm  and  t«acdierm 
n  know  Bbout  UOa  School,  which  ■■  gluing  the  nrae  couraM  Oivj  are  teaching  In  leading  I 
nuUlned  br  a  foundation  fund  In  conoeetion  with  nom-  lUtutlona.  Standard  texta  are  lued  in  connection  with 
loBl  student  fcM.  It  teache*  you  at  home,  without  in-  Bpeclalljr  prapared  Initmetloa  books.  Laboratoir 
M  other  dutiea,  and  at  a  minimum  oMt.  equipment  for  chemlatrr.  phyricB  nod  drawing  li  fur- 

?r  the  luperrlalon  oF  a  council      nlahed  ■tudent*  free  of  charge. 
Bduc«tora  whose  cooperation  with  thi 
Wril«  for  pra*p«otui  and  term*,  italiag  Trankly  your  lituatwn  and  witiiea.     Prompt 
atteatioD  and  adrioe  will  be  liren.     Write  tonlay 

School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,     Dept.  D,      156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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$25ta$35aWeekfarWomen 


Uinirl^'n'rSnl  i^iwim.  ii'iu 


MOVNT  BIRDS-. 

ddemiit.    Jain  our  Khool  ind  leini  ii 
dant  Biidi.  AolmiJi,  Gams  Headi.  Fiihei, 


YOU  WAKT  CUFPIKOS  ABOUT 
Cbrtettan  Sciwice,  fnmtrr,  tnuta^  nod  nwda.  la 
perteUim,  capital  pnit.Jim»..t T3.£,tliii  TJS?-- 

KaPMUpplBM.  poi^^rSw  wSSS^K!!^.'' 


Stories  of  the  Universe 

I^Fou^ Volumes.      Absolutely  Free  of  Ca( 

Read  carefully,  it  Ik  wpU  worth  your  while. 


Tki  Sliry  Qfth,  PluHU        riU  Story  of  Ilk,  S/^ 
The  Slery  of  Animal  Lift     Tit  Slery  oftJU  £a 

LivUUr  niDHnted  ind  BandiuIlT  Bnwid  Is  OoA. 
FuU  DomiiDva  Ciitolu  on  AnnHail™^™^ 
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STnnV  Hl(h-an<«  liilrnllm  by 
p  I  VII I  tarrti|Midiio< 

LAwr 


APPROVED  BY  BENCH  A 


e 


NORMAL  COURSES 


▼w 

\\i:\u 

STUDY^- 


d  brcooruand 

LAW  SS'SSsSSr-.i^S 

IT     IS>*^' 


HOME. 


I,  fiERMAN 
lorlTALUN 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

'^k'"  loseolbars  Practical  Liagnistrj 


benor(har<iciilU*>a(U>efDllD»J_,  __    .„. 

VM«.  CotamMa.  Chtcam.  Brown,  PcnnijrhraiilB.  Bm- 
ion,  PrfBMlOB,  CornaU.  Syracaaa,  MlniuHta,  John* 
Hephlni,  Vlrdnla.Colonida.  Mlcklsan,  PordbaH,  Man- 
battan,  Da  La  SaUa.  S(.  JMaph'i.  St.  Frandi  Xaviar. 


Rlnm  mtntloM  t*t  Hnlim  af  Hi 


't  mlH*  mtitlff  ta  Mnrllttrt 


FROM    '*THE   READERS'    INVESTMENT   BUREAU." 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  **  Bureau."  Only  a  few  of  their  qucsdoos, 
with  the  reph'es,  can  be  shown  here  each  month  in  print  The  great  bulk  are  answered 
by  mail.  Therefore  the  writer's  name  and  address  should  accompany  each  question. 
AH  names  and  all  questions  are  considered  personal  and  confidential. 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  readers  hold  our 
replies  in  the  same  confidence  with  which  all  their  questions  are  handled.  We  ask  also  that 
correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation  in  full  at  the  first 
writing.   Address  "  Readers'  Investment  Bui-eau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  N.  Y.  C" 


172. — I  am  an  aged  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
my  salary  is  so  small  that  I  must  get  at  least  6 
per  cent,  on  the  small  funds  which  I  now  have  to 
reinvest.  Will  you  name  a  bond  which  will  pay 
me  this  much? — Up-Slate, 

We  would  not  name  any  single  bond,  even  of 
the  gilt-edged  railroad  type,  for  your  purpose,  let 
alone  a  6  per  cent,  security.  And  even  if  this 
money  did  not  mean  so  much  to  you,  we  would 
not  discuss  your  putting  it  all  into  one  place.  We 
are  always  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  but  in  the 
matter  of  investment  we  must  give  Providence  a 
chance,  and  not  wager  our  all  on  the  business 
success  of  any  one  corporation.  By  taking  con- 
siderable pains,  and  by  commanding  the  special 
attention  of  people  who  have  been  examining  6 
per  cent,  securities  for  a  lifetime,  you  could  ac- 
quire a  combination  of  bonds  of  solvent  enter- 
prises not  at  all  dependent  upon  one  another, 
and  thus  attain  your  object  with  prudence. 


173. — With  several  thousand  dollars,  made 
through  buying  railroad  stocks  in  1908  and  selling 
them  recently,  as  a  result  of  reading  your  finan- 
cial columns,  I  now  have  $10,000  altogether  to 
invest  for  a  long  term.  I  want  to  forget  all  about 
this  money,  not  to  turn  it  over.  Can  I  get  rail- 
road bonds  now  to  yield  good  interest.^ — Missis- 
sippi 

You  can,  if  you  find  bankers  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  bonds  that  are  not  subject  to  specula- 
tion. A  bond  may  be  entirely  sound,  though  of 
such  small  issue  as  not  to  be  **  listed,'*  or  even 
actively  handled  by  many  people,  provided  there 
is  a  proper  proportion  between  earnings  and  bond 
interest,  and  proper  management.  By  getting  a 
couple  of  bonds  apiece  of  half  a  dozen  different 
issues  vou  could  lay  out  your  money  at  high  yield 
and  with  chance  of  growth  in  principal  even  at 
the  present  time. 

174. — The  cashier  of  my  bank  tells  me  not  to 
buy  any  more  of  this  7  per  ^ent  manufacturing 
company  stock,  because  it  is  "not  good  for 
women."  I  already  have  one-third  of  my  money 
in  similar  7  per  cent,  stock  bought  from  the 
same  bankers.  I  know  many  men  who  give  them 
the  highest  character.  Why  isn't  stock  that  is 
good  for  a  man  just  as  good  for  a  woman  ? — Ohio. 

Because  few  women  are  engaged  in  selling 
goods  or  making  them,  and  have  not  the  same 
deep  and  daily  interest  in  business  conditions, 
changes  in  money  rates,  etc.,  than  many  men  pos- 
sess. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  securities 
in  the  7  per  cent,  list  as  suitable  to  you  as  the 
stocks  handled  by  these  old-established  specialists. 


But  one-third  is  more  of  your  capital  than  yo« 
ought  to  have  in  any  one  security  whatsoever 
To  that  extent  your  friend  in  the  bank  is  abs;- 
lutely  correct.  Take  some  more  municipal  bon6, 
or  else  distribute  your  7  per  cent,  inveslmenii 
among  half  a  dozen  different  stocks. 


175.— Here  in  Germany  it  is  hard  to  get  a  gi- 
edged  investment  to  pay  more  than  3  per  cent  I 
have  recently  bought  some  of  the  Missouri  Pacii: 
bonds  that  are  secured  by  "Iron  Mountain 
stock.  What  do  you  think  of  these — should  I 
recommend  them  for  the  money  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  attracted  by  their  yield  of  more  thin 
5  per  cent,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  take  ac:< 
risks? — University  of  Stuttgart. 

The  bonds  are  among  the  most  attractive  of 
their  kind  which  can  still  be  bought  to  yield  y^ 
much.  Part  of  their  value,  however,  lies  in  their 
very  high  salability,  which  is  superfluous  for  tbc 
investor  who  wants  to  hold  till  death.  You  can 
get  just  so  much  more  safety  for  the  same  mooct 
with  bonds  not  so  widely  marketable.  Yo«r 
friend  should  certainly  not  take  these  bonds  for 
his  entire  capital.  Not  only  because  the  G<M 
roads  have  been  the  least  successful  of  any  of  tbc 
great  systems,  but  because  his  income  shouM  loc 
hang  on  the  fortunes  of  any  single  group  of  en- 
terprises. Six  different  bonds  would  be  better. 
and  twelve  better  still.  Any  of  the  Frank f on  cr 
Berlin  bankers  with  American  connections  a* 
make  you  up  a  list  of  underlying  mortgage  boods 
of  American  railroads  that  are  salable  enongli  m 
Germanv. 


176. — I  send  you  the  description  of  a  rethy 
company  offering  profit  sharing  bonds.  Had  ! 
better  buy  them  ? — New  Hampshire. 

Not  unless  you  can  get  information  more  cor- 
rect than  the  salesman^  letter  you  inclose.  Tbe 
bonds  are  to  pay  a  fixed  income  like  a  bond  and 
also  give  a.  share  of  profits  like  a  stodc^  and 
the  letter  states  they  are  therefore  ••uniqtK* 
This  is  untrue.  There  have  been  many  prow- 
sharing  real  estate  bonds  offered  in  recent  years. 
Maybe  the  company  really  has  good  proapcctit 
but  vou  would  probably  save  your  time  and  mocMT 
by  dealing  through  some  firm  which  does  not  mis- 
represent. 


177. — I  have  $35,000  coming  due  for 
ment  next  year.  Each  of  the  bond  saleamen  wte 
have  been  calling  on  me  is  trying  to  scfl  scav 
special  bond.  Some  of  them  seem  all  rig^t— 4)«t 
can  I  not  get  in  touch  with  a  banker  who  w? 
view  my  investment  as  a  whole,  and  choose  out  of 


Contimied  on  ptige  to 
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This  directory  will  be  made  upo(  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  o(  Reviews  Q>mpany  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
stiturions  advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  oi  questionable  character. 


G 


•  If  • 


Yield  with  Safety 


Public  Utility  Mortgage  Bonds  for  Small  Investors 


THE  bonds  of  a  public  service  corpora- 
tion supplying  a  necessity  like  gas, 
electric  light  and  power  or  street  railway 
service  to  a  large  and  growing  community, 
with  franchises  extending  beyond  the  ma- 
turity of  the  bonds,  offer  an  unusually  good 
opportunity  for  investment  with  safety. 

We  own  and  offer  at  present  some  excep- 
tionally good  bonds  of  this  kind. 

The  first  and  refunding  s  per  cent,  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Western  United  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  selling  at  98  and  inter- 
tstf  yield  an  income  of  5.12  per  cent. 

These  bonds  were  issued  in  1905  to  ex- 
tend the  working  equipment  of  the  gas  and 
electric  company  which  supplies  Joliet, 
Aurora,  Elgin  and  thirty-two  other  towns 
and  villages  around  them  in  a  territory 
tributary  to  Chicago. 


The  company  has  perpetual  franchises  in 
Aurora  and  Joliet,  and  franchises  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  in  practically  all  the 
other  cities  and  towns. 

Net  earnings  are  two  and  a  half  times 
the  amount  of  interest  on  these  bonds  and 
all  other  obligations.  There  is  no  competi- 
tion. The  present  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory served  is  about  180,000. 

The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  five 
htmdred  and  one  thousand  dollars. 

Bonds  like  the  above  are  what  we  have 
regularly  to  offer  the  small  investor  who 
is  saving  to  invest  in  bonds,  and  the  object 
of  this  advertisement  is  not  only  to  offer 
these  bonds  for  sale,  but  also  to  suggest 
the  kind  of  bonds  we  recommend  to  small 
investors. 


IVrite  for  descriptiot  circular  R'40. 

N.  W.  Hakey  &  Co. 

Bankers 


NEW  YORK 
4B  WaO  St. 


PtnLADELPHU 
1429ChMlnBtSL 


CHICAGO 
182lfoM«o8t. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  CiJifbnrfa  SC 
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The  Mort^a^e 
Behind  the  Bond 

The  integrity  of  the  mortgage  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  bondholder.  Among 
other  things,  a  mortgage  should  describe 
specifically  the  property  securing  the  bonds, 
whether  or  not  the  bonds  are  to  be  secured 
upon  all  property  acquired  in  the  future,  the 
authorized  issue  of  the  bonds  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  may  be  issued. 

In  the  case  of  an  open  mortgage — which 
implies  that  all  of  the  bonds  authorized 
have  not  been  issued — investors  should  not 
purchase  any  of  the  bonds  before  ascertain- 
mg  just  what  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
the  unissued  bonds.  If  these  restrictions 
are  not  carefully  defined  in  the  mortgage 
the  issue  of  any  of  the  remaimng  bonds 
might  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  se- 
curity behind  the  bonds  already  issued. 

If  a  mortgage  provides  for  a  sinking 
fund,  whereby  a  number  of  bonds  are  to  be 
retired  each  year,  it  should  specify  that 
such  bonds  be  chosen  by  the  trustee  by  lot 
or  in  some  other  impartial  manner.  The 
issuing  company  should  not  have  the  right 
to  designate  arbitrarily  the  numbers  of  the 
bonds  to  be  purchased  for  the  account  of 
the  sinking  fund.  Under  certain  conditions 
this  might  be  an  injustice  to  individual 
bondholders. 

A  loosely  drawn  mortgage  is  a  menace 
to  every  bondholder,  and  serves  to  empha- 
size how  important  it  is  for  investors,  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  a  mortgage,  as  briefly  outlined  by 
us  herein,  before  purchasing  any  of  the 
bonds. 

This  will  explain  why  responsible  ^nd 
experienced  investment  banking  firms  em- 
ploy attorneys  well  qualified  to  pass  upon  the 
form  of  a  mortgage  and  the  legality  of  a 
bond  issue.  Moreover,  before  underwriting 
a  bond  issue  for  any  corporation,  such  firms 
have  the  property  examined  by  competent 
engineers  and  the  books  and  accounts 
scrutinized  by  certified  public  accountants. 
Furthermore,  in  many  cases,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  safeguarding  permanently  the  in- 
vestments of  interested  clients,  a  member 
of  the  banking  firm  becomes  a  director 
of  the  corporation. 

Our  Circular  No.  99  describes  a  number 
of  sound  investment  bonds  secured  upon 
properties  of  demonstrated  value  and  earn- 
mg  power.  The  bonds  yield  from  about 
45^  to  5^  per  cent.,  which,  in  our  judgment, 
is  practically  the  highest  rate  of  income 
now  available  from  bonds  combining  safety 
of  principal  and  a  reasonably  broad  market. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 


iBVCSlmCBt 

WlUlam  Mid  Plac  Streete,  New  Y<Hrlc 

BfMch  Offices:  Alkny,  N.Y.  BMtM,  Mw.  Cklcaf*.  lU. 
Membcn  N«w  York  Stock  Exchange 
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a  great  number  of  bonds  the  best  for  my  parpo 
— Riverside  Drive. 

You  certainly  can,  by  learning  what  member 
any  capable  banking  firm  is  particularly  infere-; 
in  personal  investments  more  than  in  the  big  plj 
for  underwriting  and  so  on,  and  comxnunicj 
with  him.  Some  firms  have  very  competent  ci 
who  do  nothing  but  study  the  personal  problei 
of  clients. 


178. — I  am  going  abroad    for   some    time  ;■ 
shall  be  tmsettled.   What  can  I  do  with  my  $iaj 
certificates  of  railroad  stock  so  as  to  get  the  d: 
dend  regularly  ? — MassachHsetts. 

Send  them  to  an  international  banking  firm 
keep  for  you  in  safe  deposit.     It  works  out  be 
if  you  buy  your  letters  of  credit  and  have  y 
permanent  European  address  with  the  same  u- 
Your  bankers  can  collect  the  dividends   for  ; 
and  instruct  their  foreign  office  nearest  to  \-ou 
the  time  to  give  you  a  letter  of  credit,  or  they  c 
see  that  your   address   is  kept   changed   on  1 
stock  books  of  each  company  before  each  qu-- 
terly  or  semi-annual  batch  of  dividend  cfaecki 
sent  out.    Then  the  bankers  could  advise  >'cb 
and  when  your  stocks  sell  so  high  that  it  wc- 
be  wise  to  dispose  of  them  and  to  buy  certifki-. 
of  deposit  so  as  to  make  sure  of  your  profits. 


179- — To  get  5  per  cent,  or  more  from  a  gi' 
bond  1  have  been  referred  to  the  Interboroo^: 
Metropolitan  4^s.  Are  they  the  best  for  r 
purpose  ? — Physician. 

Not  by  several  miles.    If  you  were  a  prof: 
sional  speculator  instead  of  your  kind  of  "  proi."' 
sional  man,"  the  bonds  would  attract  you  becar- 
they  are  highly  active  and  fluctuative.     In  a  recr 
week  777  of  them  changed  hands  on  the  N^ 
York  Stock  Exchange  alone.    The  price  jon- 
up  and  down  because  the  bonds  arc  affected 
the  possibility  of  immense  changes  in  politics,  ^ 
gation  and  high  finance.    Uncertainty  is  good  t- 
speculation.    But  an  investor  like  3roitrself  c; 
and  ought  to  get  street  railway  bonds  where  th: 
is  less  to  know  and  where  that  is  better  knows 


180. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  standh 
of  the  two  brokerage  firms  whose  addresses 
inclose? — Callao,  Peru. 

This  is  not  a  rating  agency.  Our  function  is  * 
discuss  the  securities  which  people  sell,  not  tk 
people.  We  can  merely  inform  you  that  one  f 
the  firms  is  a  member  of  a  reputable  excharr 
and  the  other  is  not,  although  dealing  in  stock 
which  are  known  as  "  listed  **  or  "  cxchanff 
securities.  It  must  pay  exdiange  brokers  the  U 
ter's  commission,  just  as  you  would.  Why  bar  I 
an  intermediary?  If  this  firm  dealt  in  investrar 
bonds  or  unlisted  dividend-paying  investinr 
stocks  the  situation  would  be  different 


P/mm  meaUom  the  /twiuif  of  Mwiems  mkmt  mrtUmg  t«  mtmrtti 
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For 

Savings  and  Trust  Funds 

To  Net  5% 

The  bonds  of  a  Compaay  that  has  been  ia  business  for 

eigbty-£ve  years. 
Assets  £ve  times  the  total  amoiut  of  the  bonds. 
Net  quick  cash  assets  three  times  the  total  amount  of 

the  bonds. 
Net  earnings  ten  times  the  maximum  annual  interest 

charges. 
Business  fundamental  and  permanent. 

ThMe  bondi  are  iaausd  under  our  usual  plan,  niBturiug  id  annual  aeriea   from  one  to  fit- 
teen  yeara,  and  we  recommend  them  tor  funds  re quiriDg  abBOlate  flafeO' at  principal. 

Peabod^Qoughtelmg  &Co. 


d  1MB) 

181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


'  THE  OLDEST  PRIVATE  BANKING  FIRM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES" 


INVESTMENTS:  In  purchasing  se- 
curities recommended  by  us,  the  investor 
who  may  not  have  the  time,  opportunity 
or  expert  knowledge  to  select  securities 
to  the  best  advantage,  obtains  the  benefit 
of  our  experience  and  records  covering 

'^  a  long  period  of  years,  without  trouble 

*  or  expense  to  him. 

Write  noie  for  our  CircaUtr  bt  regard  to  Soft  Inoatmenis, 

KEEP  INFORMED:  Many  Investors  would  like  to  keep  themselves  informed  as 
to  their  investments,  but  have  not  the  special  facilities  for  so  doing.  Whenever  re- 
quested so  to  do  by  any  customer,  we  place  their  names  upon  a  special  list,  in  order 
that  information  may  be  forwarded  them  from  time  to  time,  as  to  matters  concerning 
their  investments,  which  may  be  of  interest  or  profit  to  them.  We  consider  the  safety 
and  conservatism  of  an  investment  more  than  the  rate  of  interest  it  may  pay,  although 
we  aim  to  secure  the  largest  return  consistent  with  safety.  We  give  as  much  attention 
to  small  investors  as  to  large. 


ffMM  mmtlan  iht  Knlum  »t  *«/«■•  M*n  mrtaitq  to  atmril—rt 
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How  Can  I 
Increase 
My  Income? 

We  are  a  saving  people.  The  average 
American  is  constantly  putting  something 
away  for  a  rainy  day.  These  savings  are 
apt  to  be  deposited  where  they  pay  from 
3V1  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  or  invested 
in  government  or  municipal  bonds,  where 
they  net  from  2  per  cent,  to  4^/^  per  cent. 

In  days  gone  by  the  income  from  such 
investments  was  satisfactory,  but  within 
a  few  years  the  cost  of  living  has 
enormously  increased  and  people  who 
considered  themselves  comfortably  well 
off  are  finding  it  hard  to  pay  their  bills. 
The  natural  tendency  of  such  people  is 
to  look  about  to  see  how  they  can  in- 
crease their  income.  As  a  rule  they 
cannot  increase  their  salaries  and  must 
look  to  their  invested  funds  for  an  in- 
crease in  income  and  many  of  them  arc 
turning  to  first  mortgage  public  utility 
bonds  which  net  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
and,  if  carefully  selected,  are  among  the 
safest  investments  for  this  purpose.  We 
believe  these  bonds  rank  next  to  muni- 
cipal bonds  as  safe  investments,  and  it  is 
possible  to  buy  well  secured  public  utility 
bonds  to-day  netting  from  5  per  cent,  to 
5%  per  cent.  The  additional  income  pro- 
duced from  such  an  investment  goes  a 
long  way  in  taking  care  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

We  have  bonds  of  this  character  which 
we  have  thoroughly  investigated  and  which 
we  can  place  the  intending  investor  in  a 
way  to  investigate  himself.  We  should 
be  very  glad  to  forward  upon  application, 
free  of  cost,  our  booklet  describing  such 
bonds  in  general,  and  also  circulars  mak- 
ing special  offerings. 

Write  for  our  Public  Utility  book,  also 
for  circular  No.  yy — S. 

E-  H.  ROLLINS   &  SONS 

21  Milk  Streett  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 


A     Perfect    Record 

During  a  basiness  experience  of  more 
than  twenty  years  we  have  placed  a 
large  number  of  issues  of  coal  bonds, 
and  in  purchasing  this  class  of  secur* 
ities  our  clients  never  have  lost  a  dol- 
lar, either  by  delay  of  interest  or  de- 
fault of  principal. 

We  now  offer  The  Closed  First  Mort- 
gage Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds  of  a 
large  Coal  Company  at  a 

Price  to  Yield  7% 

We  have    confidence  that  this   bond 
will  maintain  our  valuable  record. 

A  leading  trunk  line  railroad  has  just 
spent  $3,000,000  to  facilitate  hand- 
ling the  increasing  output  of  coal 
from  this  company. 


Send  for  Circular  "/*.  R, 


t« 


F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co 

Members   New   York   Stock    Exchange 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

PHILADELPHIA        BALTIMORE        HAKTFORD 


Irrigation  Bonds. 


Q  We  believe  that  an  income  of  from  five  and 
one-half  to  six  per  cent  may  be  obtained  with 
safety  from  selected  issues  of  Irrigation  Bonds, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  desiring  to  rein- 
vest their  money  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  interest 
return.  This  class  of  bonds  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  average 
private  investor,  as  they  usually  mature  serially, 
so  that  a  long  or  short  time  investment  may  be 
made  as  desired,  and  they  are  obtainable  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1000. 


Q  We  have  prepared  a  booklet  on  Irrigation 
Bonds  as  an  Investment  and  would  be  pleased 
to  send  it  to  banks  and  individual  investorson 
request. 


Send  for  Bookkl  No.  R^ 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Memhtn  New  York  Slodt  Exehtuigc 

52  Broadway  New  York 


Plea$0  mtnttoa  tti9  Bwi9W  of  Rooieufs  wh§n  writing  to  aduorUsora 
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A  Six  Per  Cent. 

"Carey  Act"  Bond 

AT  face:  value: 

The  supervision  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  expert  State  officials 
over  all  irrigation  systems  under  the  "  Carey  Act  "  is  well  known  to  investors  as  an 
extraordinary  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  security  behind  the  bonds  offered  on 
such  systems. 

We  offer  "Carey  Act"  bonds  of  the  Big  Lost  River  Irrigation  Co.  to  pay  the  in- 
vestor 6%.  A  feature  that  especially  interests  the  prudent  purchaser  is  the  quick  re* 
duction  of  the  debt  by  serial  payments,  as  follows  : 


'ftSO.OOO  JaanUT  1.  l*%i 

Thus  the  security,  which  is  four  times  the  bond  issue  to  begin  with,  constantly  in* 
creases  to  each  bondholder  as  each  installment  of  bonds  is  paid  off. 

Write  for  additional  information  regarding  the  economical  water  distribution  by 
gravity,  the  exceptional  location,  the  strong  engineering  features  and  the  approval  of 
legality. 

KNAUTH.    NACHOD   (EX  KUHNE 

Membcra  of  Itevi  Ydrk  Stock  Exetungt 
New  TorRi  13  ^VlUiam  Street  I^ipsitf.  Germany 


New  Year  Resolutions 


Include  in  your  good  resolutions  a  determination  not  to  speculate  but 
to  invest  your  money  only  in  well-seasoned  investment  bonds  that  are  rec- 
ommended by  a  banking  house  of  high  standing,  long  experience,  which 
is  equipped  with  an  organization  of  experts  for  the  examination  and  opera- 
tion of  properties.  We  possess  such  an  organization  and  control  a  large 
number  of  Public  Service  Corporations  furnishing  electric  railway,  gas  aad 
electric  light  and  power  service  in  representative  American  cities. 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a  carefully  selected  list  of  high-grade 
investment  bonds  yielding  from  4^  to  s^ifo  on  properties  which  we  own 
or  control,  having  large  surplus  earnings,  the  bonds  of  which  we  offer  with 
our  recommendations  as  to  safety.  Income  yield  is  as  high  as  is  consistent 
with  safety. 

Special  offerings  with  full  infonnation  furnished  on  request. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BERTRON.  GRISCOM  &  JENKS 

Lead  Tiac  Bulldlna.  M  Wen  Sltcct 

PbiladelpUa  New  Vtwk 
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FiDEun  m  mwu\  no. 


1876 


FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILEB 
ELEVATOB 
PLATE  QLA88 
BUBQLABY 
PLY  WHEEL 


OF   NEW  YORK 

OBORQB  P.  SB^VARD.  President. 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  mnd  Secretary. 


1910 


The  experience  of  this  Company  under  its  liability  polidea 
covering  25,000  accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  industrial  accidents  are  preventable.  Prom  audi  data 
and  from  data  gathered  from  other  sources,  we  believe  that  ftilly 
sixty  per  cent,  of  all  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

How  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet 
of  200  pages  or  so,  prepared  by  us  and  now  in  press. 

Thirty  thousand  copies  of  this  pamphlet  to  begin  with  will 
be  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  policy-holders  without  charge. 

The  price  to  the  public  will  be  nominal,— twenty-five  cents. 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS,  $2,671,734.28 


directors: 


DUMONT  CLARKE. 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


GEO.  B    IDE,  J .  Q.  McCULLOUGH.  HENRY  B.PIBRRBPONT. 

W.  Q.  LO>V,  >VM.  J.  MATHE80N.  ANTON  A.  RAVBN. 

FRANK  LYMAN,  ALEXANDER  B.  ORR.  JOHN  J.  RIKBR. 

W.  BMLBN  ROOSEVELT.  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Agents  in  mil  considerable  towns 


I 


DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME 

throagh   the   oldest    and    strongest    financial 
institutions  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  few  or  none  dependent  apon 
you  and  are  of  advanced  age,  do  you  know 
that  the  one  logical  investment,  the  one  that 
combines   absolute   safety   with    doable    the 
asual  income,  is  an  annuity  issued  by  one  of 
the  standard  life  insurance  companies  ? 

EXAMPLE  1    A  man  of  tlxty  can  receive  little  more 
than  $400  a  year  with  saicty  frum  an  investmeot  of  110.000. 
If  he  buys  an  annuity  for  the  same  amount,  he  can  receive 
with  abaolute  safety  nera  than  fMOk 

An  annuity  b  purchased  by  a  single  cash 
payment.    No  medical  examination  is  required. 
It  yields  an  income  for  the  puit:haser*s  life ; 
or,  when  two  annuitants  are  named,  it  pays 
the  income  as  long  as  either  lives.     Incomes 
can  be  annual  or  semi-annual  or  quarterly,  or 
even  monthly. 

Writ*  for  s^cutl  raUs^  itating  xex  and  daU  cf  birth. 

The  Johnston  &  Collins  Co. 

31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

(  Nmmv  Bink.  New  York. 
References <-{  Coal  aiul  Iron  National  Bank.  New  York. 
(National  Ctty  Bank.  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

PROTECT 

YOUR 

INVESTMENT 

Deal  with  a  Reliable  Bank 

Our  1 5  yean  of  tuccettful  eiperience 
in  the  handling  of   id  vestment  boock 
enable*  ui  to  give  invettort  every  lafe- 
gutfd  for  the  protection  of  wsk  a- 
vestmentt.    Our  tpedaky  it 

BONDS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 
City,  County,  School  and  District 

%-4-5-6-% 

which  are  the  tafett  of  all  known  m- 
vettmenti,  and  readilv  convertible  into 
cash  at  any  time,     whether  you  have 
large  or  small  amounts  to  invest,  write 
for  our  booklet 

The  New  First  National  Bank 

Dept.  R,  Colambatt  Ohio 

ASSEIS  OVER  $5,500,000 

1 

^fa««  mention  the  Rtvttw  of  /feoiews  uikon  writing  to  advertiMrg 
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A  Good  Nei^  Year's  Investment 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  you  usually  consider  most  carefuUy 
how  to  invest  your  surplus  money.    It  is  hard  to  find  a  small  invest- 
ment  that   will   pay    a    good    rate   of  interest   and   yet   is   safe. 
Our  mortgage  certificates  based  on  selected  first  mortgages  on  New  York 
Cty  real  estate  solve  this  problem  for  you«    The  interest  is  4^%  and  the 
certificates  are  in  amounU  of  $200,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

Tli«  $200  certilicato  will  b«  told  if  cle«ir«cl  on  thm  inslalmont  plan  at  $10  per  month. 


These  certificates  haTe  all  the  aclTantages  of  the  guaranteed  mortgages.  The  pajrment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed  absolutely  by  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Com- 
pany urith  its  Capital  and  Surplus  of  $7,500,000.  We  stake  our  own  reputation  on  the  satisfactory 
character  of  these  mortgage  certificates.    Our  capital  and  surplus  amount  to  $14,000,000. 

These  certificates  do  not  pay  six  per  cent.  Bonds  that  do  are  not  first  mortgage  bonds 
but  represent  money  borrowed  for  speculation  in  real  estate  and  risked  on  the  speculation. 
They  should  not  be  called  bonds  at  all. 

Our  security  fs  a  Brst  mortgage  security  such  as  the  law  faTors  for  savings  banks,  life  insur* 
ance  companies  and  all  consenratiye  trust  iuTostments.  Start  the  year  right  by  iuTosting  some 
of  your  surplus  in  this  way. 

Write  us  for  ovr  booklet  ''The  Safe  Use  For  SaTfaigs." 

IiTlE  GUARJOnEEsTRUSrC^ 

176  BROADWAY*  NEW  YORK  175  REMSEN  STREET,  BROOiCLYN,  N.  Y. 


In  the  past  1  1  years  the  capital  of  the  IRVING  NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  BANK  has  been  increased  from  $300,000 

to  $2,000,000;  the  deposits  have  grown  from 
$  1 ,200,000    to  more  than  $25,000,000;  and 
the     assets     from    less    than    $2,000,000    to 
$29,000,000. 

The  cause  chiefly  contributing  to  this  growth  is  prompt,  exact,  interested  and 
accommodating  service. 

Banking  service  is  of  two  kinds:  one  is  the  service  of  inflexible  rule  and 
fixed  routine;  the  other  kind  of  service  is  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to 
individual  requirements  and  business  exigencies. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Irving  National  Exchange  Bank  is  not  formal 
and  impersonal  but  friendly  and  interested.  It  is  realized  that  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  customer  is  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Bank. 
We  invite  correspondence  from  out-of-town  bankers  and  others  seeking  a 
satisfactory  New  York  depository. 

IRVING  NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK 

West  Broadway  and  Chambers  St,  Mew  York 
A  Strietly  Commercial  Bank 

RESOURCES  OVER  TWENTY-NINE  MILLIONS 
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To  yield  nearly  7% 

Library  Bureau 

Preferred  Stock 

A  security  which  combines  ex- 
ceptional safety  with  a  high 
Srieldy  and  which  has  main- 
tained its  dividend  rate  for 
over  20  years. 

Library  Bureau  is  the  exponent  of  the 
modern  business  system  which  is  revolu- 
tionizing methods  in  every  line  of  indus- 
trial enterprise.  It  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  card  and  filing  systems,  office, 
bank  and  library  equipment  in  the  world. 

Its  75,000  customers  include  the 
leading  business  houses  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain, 
all  the  great  insurance  companies,  and  90. 
per  cent,  of  the  public  libraries  in  America. 
Its  sales  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1908, 
were  over  $2,800,000,  and  have  increased 
32  per  cent,  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1909. 

It  operates  ten  factories,  has  twenty-one 
selling  branches  in  the  United  States,  and 
ten  in  other  countries.  Its  sales  have 
increased  five-fold  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Library  Bureau  preferred  stock  has  paid 
not  less  than  8  per  cent,  annually  for  over 
twenty  years.  The  net  earnings,  after 
payment  of  all  charges,  have  never  been 
less  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  divi- 
dend requirement. 

IVe  have  prepared  a  booklet 
giving  information  of  great  inter- 
est in  regard  to  this  industry.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  all 
interested. 

OAVET  &  PORTER 

Sterling  New  England  Securities 

45  KOby  Street  Bostoiit  Mass. 


Cotton  Mills  Stock 

CUMULATIVE  PREFERRED 

To  Yield  About  T% 

NO   BOND   ISSUES 

Prosperity  of  cotton  mills  for  years — 
a  well  known  fact  as  proven  by  very 
large  dividends  on  Common  stock 
issues,  and  by  their  market  quotations. 

The  Preferred  issues  therefore  stand 
in  a  strong  investment  position,  sim- 
ilar to  bonds  on  a  Railroad  property. 

We  offer  a  preferred  issue  that  car- 
ries a  Cumulative  7%  dividend,  whose 
common  stock  has  an  exceptional  divi- 
dend record  for  over  20  years. 

Write  for  particulars  on  above. 

Our  booklet  on  **  Maturing  Bonds" 
and  our  January  Bond  Circular  sent  on 
request  to  prospective  Investors. 

POUCH  &  CO. 

Membera  New  York  Stock  FTchanc^ 

No.  1  Nassau  St.  Now  York  CHy 


We  own  and  offer  bonds  of  Railroad  and  lodiuCrlal 
Corporations,  yielding  from  8  7K  to  5  SM.  Before 
offering  any  aeourity  to  the  public,  it  has  been  o«ir 
aim  to  thorou^y  InTesUgate  all  that  appertaina  to 
the  security  offered,  and  to  know  that  the  principal 
is  absolutely  secured.  In  order  to  do  this  we  mAiii- 
tain  a  Statistical  Department  in  which  is  filed 
plete  records  and  data  relating  to  the  Tatao 
earning  power  of  all  high  class  propertlea.  Sodt  a 
department  is  at  your  serrloe  at  all  times  without 
charge. 

We  undertake  not  only  to  find  out  the  real  ▼aloe 
behind  the  Tarious  securities,  but  also  iHiat  their 
future  prospects  are.  MeroantOe,  Monetary  and 
Inrestment  conditions  from  all  parts  of  the  World 
are  reported  and  taken  into  conslderatloii.  Cons- 
parisons  of  earnings  are  made  with  vartous 
panics  doing  the  same  class  of  businees. 
being  made  by  the  above  method  should  give  the 
investor  a  clear  Insight  into  any  seeurity  in  whlcb  he 
may  from  time  to  time  be  interested. 

A.  Bulletin  is  issued  each  month,  whi<^  glvoa  a 
resum6  of  existing  conditions,  whidi  we  believe  yo« 
will  find  valuable.  The  Bulletin  issued  January  lot 
will  treat  of  monetary  changes  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Ask  also  f6r  a  list  oC 
highly  secured  Investment  bonds. 

Crai/vf ord»  Dyer  &  Cannon 

BANKKR8 


Membtrs  itf  UU  New  V^rk  SfecA  Exchm$^€ 

North  Anorloaa 


100  Broadway 
MKW  YOBK 


PHILAJ>JBU^H 


5Bf 
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Security  and  Liberal  Income 


Guaranteed 


Customary 
Security 


Are 
AddiHonally 
guaranteed 


No  delete 

in  payment 

of  T^rmdpal 

or 

Interest 


Siratgtb  oj 
Quarantee 
Constantly 
Increasing 


Each  Water  Works  or  Irrigation  Bond  we  offer  is  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  a  particular  plant  or  enterprise,  the  real 
value  of  the  property  being  much  greater  than  its  bonded 
indebtedness.  Such  a  mortgage  is  the  only  security  usually 
offered  on  bonds  of  this  class  issued  by  a  reputable  company, 
and  is  generally  considered  sufficient. 

In  addition  to  such  mortgages,  however,  the  bonds  we  offer 
bear  the  absolute  guarantee  of  the  American  Water  Works 
&  Guarantee  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  capital  and  surplus, 
$4,500,000,  as  to  prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and 
interest.     These  bonds  are  doubly  secured. 

This  company  controls  and  operates  forty  successful  water 
works  plants  and  four  prosperous  irrigation  enterprises  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  guarantees  only 
the  securities  of  properties  it  investigates  and  constructs  with 
its  own  engineers,  and  controls  and  operates  with  its  own 
organization.  During  its  twenty-seven  years  of  business 
there  has  never  been  a  single  day*$  delay  in  the  payment  of  either 
principal  or  interest  on  any  bond  it  has  guaranteed. 

With  each  new  issue  the  additional  assets  acquired  by  this 
constructing,  operating,  and  guaranteeing  company  are  always 
greater  than  the  contingent  liability  assumed.  The  strength 
of  its  guarantee  continually  increases  as  its  business  extends. 

We  Are  Selling  the  Securities  of  the  Two 
Largest  Irrigation  Enterprises 
or  Private,  in  the  United  States 


J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc 


CHICAGO 


investment  Bankers 
Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Guarmntecd  Irrigatioo  Bonds 


Goarmiitoed  Wslor  Worics  Bonds 


Public  UtUity  Bonds  Municipal  Bonds 

Cireulmrm  and  tun  dcaoripUre  mmtter  wiU  he  mmUed  upon  request  to  nepmriment  D, 
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LET  US  SEND  YOU 

A  LIST  OF 

BOND  OPPORTUNITIES 

and  to  the  biuinest  Gmi  or  corporation 
wnhing  to   inv«*  ib  aurplui,  a  very 
wid«  range  o(  choice  b  RATE  OF 
INCOME  combined  with 

Abrarate  Salety  ol  Principal 

We  own  and  offer  (or  sale  a  line  of 

the  needs  ol  all  clanes  ol  mvestors,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  place  at  your  le.'- 
vice  our  excellent  lacilitiei  to  supply 
sound  investments. 

W*  Uaue  from  tim*  to  tuM  deKriptiva 
lUU  of  .nch  bond^  wbich  you  >kould 
b>v..    Pk>M>«MreM 

ADAMS  &  COMPANY 

Bankers,     13  Congress  Street,  Boston 

MoreThan57o  Income 

usually  involves  a  sacrifice  on    the 
part  of  the  investor.      The   con- 
spicuous exception  is  the  fortunate 
owner  of  bonds  ot  selected  public 
utility  companies. 

For  instance,  the  company  operat- 
ing the  street  railway,  electric  light 
and  gas   plants    of    the    city     of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  has   a  franchise 
which  is  perpetual  —  therefore  it 
fears  no  political  interference.   And 
it  has  earnings  of  more  than  three 
times  the  interest  on  all  the  bonds 
now  outstanding. 

Learn  how  thoroughly  the  mortgage 
held  by   the  trustee  protects    the 
holders  of  these  bonds.     Write  us 
for  a  full  description. 

STEIN    BROTHERS 

217  East '&Lllirm>n  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

To    Net    5% 

We  are  offering  a  first  mort* 

gage  bond  of  a  railroad  which 

occupies    a    very    important 

strategic  position  as  part  of  a 

well  know  Southern  railroad 

system. 

This  issue  is  guaranteed  prin* 

cipal  and  interest. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  road 

have    increased    steadily  for 

the  past  twelve  months  and 

are  showing  a    good  surplus 

over  fixed  charges. 

We  believe  that  these  bonds 

will  have  a  rise  in  price  of 

several  points  within  the  next 

few  months  and  advise  their 

purchase. 

Prici  and  p4vticulars  tn  application 

Your  Savings 

Should  Ba  iBTHtad -nuvD^ 

ExperieiKCd  tavcsteol  Bukcn 

WboMrepntMkmUUwlrnrortnKiabkiMMit.    Ttef 
the  [nilltldua],  bat  know  nurket  condltioaa  uA  b««« 

In  Ike  Heart  ol  the  ercat  Cntnl  WoM 

ciutomen  in  fonr  ttaXm  In  the  Union.  euUe  na  tn 

yonr  meuu. 

U  yoa  dadre  bonda  of  ths  gnat  dUM  or  o(  lawna, 

J^^BDnCountrCl^kuwa),  MiLflTH)  Bonds 
Kowuth  Count;  (Iowa),            W  (Drtio)  BoadJ 

We  waot  TOOT  Inquirr  wbeUier  for  a  HBaU  Iv.i.6  cr 

WUliam  R.  Compton  Co. 

DUvcStrot                              SHL>a>neaM««l 

st.UNtb.Ho.                      cuoa^nt. 

CHISHOLM&  CHAPMAN 

18  Wall  Street                      75  Stale  Street 
NEW  YORK                                BOSTON 

n«aM  anrtJoii  t**  « 
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An  Exceptional  Issue  of  6%  Bonds 
Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 


Here  are  brief  facts  about  one  current  issue  of  Irrigation  Bonds. 
They  will  illustrate  what  ideal  security  lies  back  of  such  bonds  when 
the  issues  are  rightly  selected. 


The  Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Company 
owns  one  of  the  largest  irrigated  fruit  land  proj- 
ects in  the  world.  The  Company  is  composed  of 
well  known  men  who  are  wealthy,  experienced 
and  capable.  The  land  to  be  watered  consists  of 
about  40,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  our  greatest 
fruit  belt — in  the  famous  apple  region  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

A  large  part  of  the  valley  has  been  under  irri- 
gation for  many  years,  so  the  possibilities  of  the 
land  have  been  demonstrated.  F'ruit  land  in  the 
valley  has  lately  sold  as  high  as  $i,ooo  per  acre. 

The  water  rights  are  unassailable,  and  the  total 
water  supply  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  needs. 
For  the  irrigable  land  is  distinctly  limited  by  the 
mountainous  bounds  of  the  valley. 

$2.500;000  Invested 

The  Irrigation  Company  has  invested  in  the 
project  about  $2,500,000,  or  about  twice  the  total 
bond  issue.  And  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the  Irrigation 
Company  owns. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  lands  and  the  orchards  watered. 
These  liens  are  given  by  individual  land  owners 
in  payment  for  the  land  and  the  water  rights. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  and  the 
balance,  secured  by  the  liens,  is  payable  in  annual 
installments. 

To  secure  each  $1,000  bond  there  are  deposited 
with  a  Trust  Company  as  trustee  $1,400  of  these 
first  liens  on  farm  land. 

The  average  price  at  which  this  land  has  been 
sold  is  about  $200  per  acre.  The  minimum  price 
at  present  is  $250  per  acre.  Yet  the  bond  issue  is 
limited  to  $30  per  acre,  or  to  less  than  one-sixth 
the  average  selling  price  of  the  land. 

Double  Security 

Thus  the  bonds  have  double  security.  The 
first  is  a  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the 
Irrigation  Company  owns,  and  the  Company's  in- 


vestment is  nearly  twice  the  whole  bond  issue. 
The  second  security  is  these  first  liens  on  farm 
land— on  land  which  is  worth  more  than  six  times 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  which  it  secures. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  more  ample  se- 
curity. Yet  these  bonds  pay  6  per  cent,  interest, 
because  the  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  so  great 
that  the  projects  are  very  profitable. 

Part  of  these  bonds  mature  each  year  from 
1914  to  1919.  One  may  have  his  choice  of  ma- 
turities. 

Ask  for  the  Facts 


In  the  past  15  years  we  have  purchased  75  sep- 
arate issues  of  Reclamation  Bonds — Drainage  and 
Irrigation.  All  have  been  secured  by  first  liens 
on  good  farm  land,  and  not  a  dollar  of  loss  has 
resixlted  to  any  investor. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  now  become  the  most 
popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  No  other  large 
class  of  bonds  offering  equal  security  now  pays 
six  per  cent. 

We  have  issued  a  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds, 
based  on  all  this  experience.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  Please 
write  for  the  book  to-day.  Cut  out  this  coupon 
so  you  won't  forget 


BR 


First  National  Biak  BoiUiav.  Ckieaco 
ConcraM  St.,  Boston         1 1 1  BroMlwajr.  Now  York 

First  Notionol  Boalc  B«iMia«.  Son  Francisco 

Pleaao  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds 
and  list  of  otbM'  securlUes. 


Namt. 


Citw- 


-State. 


Name  of  my  bank 


744 


Bnl  National  Bank  BUg 
Chicaoo 
01) 


(>^«7^y^^^^ 


50  CongreM  St,  Jiotton 
111  Broad way»  Now  York 

nm  Nil*l  tMk  BI4f.,  8u  ~ 
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$100  $500  $1000 

Six  Per  Cent  to  the  Purchaser  of  the 

United  States  "Carey  Act"  First  Mortgage  6%  Cold  Bonds 

of  the 

NORTH    PUVTtE  VALLEY    IRRICATION    COMPANY 

The  famous  ranch  of  U.  S.  Senator  Carey,  father  of  the  "Carey 
Act,"  adjoins  this  property. 

The  company's  organization  and  work  has  been  scrutinized  and  ap- 
proved by  officials  of  Wyoming  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  under 
Federal  supervision. 

The  Trustee  of  these  bonds  is  the  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago,  III.  No  bond  is  certified  by  the  rustee  until  Collateral 
to  the  amount  of  $125  has  been  deposited  against  each  $100  of  bonds. 

The   bonds  are  dated   Juty   Ijlh,  1909,  and  The   property   ia   located  00  both  sides  of 

malure   July  1st,   r^ig.     The   company    may  re-  the   North   Platte   River,   in  Natrona,  Convene 

deem  them  on  or  after  July  isl,  igii  at  loj  and  and   Laramie    Counties,   Wyoming,    comprising 

interest.      The  interest   is   payable   January  ist  about   loo.ooo  acres. 

and  July  isl  at  the  office  o(  the  Trustee,  or  may  

be  collected  through  any  bank.  ffrilt  ui  for  full  details, 

BLAKE   &   REEVES,     J'' finest.,    new  YORK  CITY 
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end  Mow£)rOarNewBooL 

flow  io  Insure 
lour  Income^ 

THIS  is  the  name  of  an  interesting 
new  book  we  have  prepared  for 
free  distribution.     Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  explain  the  Income  Insur- 
ance policies  of  the  Empire  State  Surety 
Company. 

Everybody  is  liable  to  have  hard 
luck  in  the  form  of  bodily  accident  or 
illness.  Your  turn  may  come  to-morrow. 
If  it  did,  would  your  income  go  on 
just  the  same  as  if  you  were  able  to 
stay  at  your  work  right  through  the  year. 

The  Empire  Income  Policy  assures  you  the  continuance  of  a  regular 
and  ample  income  during  the  time  you  are  unable  to  work. 

If  you  are  without  such  protection,  don't  put  ofF  the  matter  by  saying, 
Oh,  IVe  got  along  all  right  all  these  years  without  any  accident  or  illness  insur- 
ance.   I  guess  I  don't  need  it  now." 

Isn't  your  peace  of  mind  worth  something  to  you  ? 

Being  insured  against  accident  or  Dlness,  with  consequent  unintemiption 
of  income,  would  relieve  you  of  worry  about  the  present  and  anxiety  for  the  future. 

You  would  be  enabled  to  give  your  whole  attention  and  best  efforts  to 
your  work.    Under  those  circumstances,  you  would  do  better  work  and  more  of  it. 

And  besides  all  that,  remember  the  loved  ones  dependent  upon  you.  Do 
you  not  owe  it  to  them  to  saf^^ard  your  earning  capacity  in  this  way  ? 

Take  tiie  first  step  now  by  sending  at  once  for  our  valuable  free  book 
'*How  to  Insure  Your  Income."  It  vrill  give  you  full  information  concerning 
premium  rates  and  indemnities  provided  for  by  the  popular  policies  of  this  old  and 
reliable  institution.    A  postal  card  will  bring  it  promptiy. 

AddraM  Dapihnit    A 

Empire  State  Surety  Company 

84  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Offices  ia  all  important  cities 
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An  A-RE-CO  Stre 


+ 


January  Dividends 
and  January  Savings 

^nu  HETHER  jroa  ue  iDTothig  S^JtnJi  or 
^^^  moingM,  hae  ue  ■  few  thiDgi  you  ougbt 

lo  know  aboid  jour  invntmat 

Can  jOii  get  6  %    inlcmt  >     I*  the  intatmait 

hBefromall  fiocbiUioD  uui apccuUdTe riik 7    Cut 


ron  euil;  cohtsi  ^our  niTciiinenl 
Hits  yoa  ungibl^  ntible  ptoof  dul  I 
ooale  Mcuriljr  behind  ihe 


ptoof  dul  tbcn  u  ■dc' 

laTatmait  ibal  auum 

ufchr  of  four  pcindpat?    Hw  the  Compuj 

■btoMolf  dewi  lecord  of  necti^  tH  obligi' 


ilU  pfOCDptljr  diuJDfl  >  loDg  1 

A-R-E  6%   C^  Boodi 


aaa  leqauemoili. 

A-fl-E  Gold  Boodi  par6%. 

A-R-E  Gold  Boodi  are  thiAadj  Qoo-Suctu- 
itufand  Doa-ipeculidTe. 

A-R-E  GoU  Boodi  in  Uwd  on  die  owoa- 
^ipof  morelhu  $12,000.000 of  jiioductirB New 
YoikGlj  real  eila'e — indndiDa  bigh-clui  Apart- 
Dwnl  HantCT  and  Bimumm  BmMinga. 

E<wr  diOl  i' >1»  boiu  Uibd  iba  Baadi  iia  wner 
afpuUicneMil  Fet22jmitttfCam^mThmipMlyHa 
Ac-ufa  of  >>na«-»uly  M.OOO.OtKI  f.  paxnl  -d 
iUaiM  M  Iha  dm  d>l(r-m  dwa  hokI  of  idiifaXvilM 

A-R-E  M  CoUBoolnlaHdb  riuatrnfoiM, 

S»  COUPON  BONDS 
Fh  Ohm  i>A«  >ItJi  la  Iiti,d$lp0  t  mtft. 


e<  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

--' ^ — ^1  r — '^     11  ■.,.-.  r-. 


■  l.n.m>i>ii(Ncvyta 


Hfntfrinmlt^af  flTotattf  Aft 


6%  VERSUS  49b 

Holders  of  early  maturing;  bonds,  or 
other  securities  paying  4%,  or  there- 
abouts, are  advised  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity  to  exchange  these  securities 
for  well-secured  bonds  that  will 

NET  6%  INCOME 

at  present  prices  and  will  share  in  the 
general  advance  in  market  values  due  to 
the  steady  improvement  in  trade  and 
finance.  Market  conditions  make  the 
present  an  advantageous  time  to  make 
such  a  change  in  your  investments. 

We  will  quote  you  the  best  prices  on 
any  securities  you  may  wish  to  dispose 
of  for  reinvestment, — and  also  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  high-grade  bonds  that  will 
yield  6%  if  promptly  lecnred. 

Our  Booklet  about  Bonds  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.  Write  us  to-day. 

LAWRENCE  BARNUM  &  CO. 


*  Preferred 
Industrial 

Stocks' 

€.We  have  prepared  a 
booklet  showing  the  lead- 
ing f  eattires  and  compar- 
ative values  of  some  of 
the  principal  preferred 
industrial  stocks. 
C  Every  investor  should 
have  it 
C.  You  should  send  for  iL 

Write  tor  booklet  C 
Free  on  reqneat 


BIGELOW   &   CO- 
BANKERS 

49  WkU  StTMt  Nnr  Yoik 
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Odd  Lots  of  Stock 

For  Cash  or  On  Credit 


We  buy  and  seU  for  CASH  any 
■quantity  of  stock  FROM  ONE 
SHARE  UPWARDS.  When  pur- 
chased.we  have  certificates  recorded 
in  your  name  and  deliver  them  to 
you  by  messenger  or  registered 
mail.  When  sold,  we  remit  the  pro- 
ceeds promptly. 

We  cany  ON  MARGIN  any 
quantity  of  stock  FROM  TEN 
SHARES  UPWARDS,  for  either 
long  or  short  account.  Our  margin 
requirements  are  such  as  con- 
servatism demands ;  our  interest 
rates   are  fair. 

SEND  FOR  "  ODD  LOT  CIRCULAR  R  *' 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

Members    New    York    Stock    Exchange 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


6% 

Irrigation  Bonds 

News  for  the  Caflllois  InTestor  whi  iidsts 
en  proper  safegurds — ai4  six  per  ceit. 

We  are  the  oldest  and  Largest  Bank- 
ing House  ID  the  United  States  spe- 
cializing in  Irrigation  Bonds.  The 
intending  purchaser  of  these  securities 
should  consider  the  following  facts : 

I — There  has  never  been  a  default  in  the 
intereat  or  principal  pajtuenU  of  Bondi 
of  thii  description  sold  by  db. 

a — Owing  to  the  long  ealablishment  of  this 
concern,  pncticolly  all  irrigation  pro- 
jects of  the  entire  country  aresBbmitied 
to  OS.  Uur  oSerings.  therefore,  contain 
the  best  of  these  bonds. 

3— We  boy  all  oat  Bonds  outright. 

4 — We  are  associated  with  the  best  irri- 
gation engineers,  and  have  our  own 
engineering  corps  wlio  report  on  all 
projects  before  the  Bonds  are  bought 

bjTQS. 

5 — Ths  recommeitdation  of  a  House  of 
this  description  sboald  be  invaluable 
to  purchaaers  o(  this  class  of  securities. 

We  offer  the  unsold  balance  of  County 
of  Logan,  Colorado,  Municipal  Water 
6s  (North  Sterling  Irrigation  District). 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Memben  New  York  Stock  Exclude 
Ovtr  tiirty  years'  rxperitma 

New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  Street   Fint  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Dkar  SlRSi  Please  send  me  Circular 
toiioRRi  "Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds." 

Town  or  City 

Suio 


w  i>*M  wiWag  (•  Qimrttmn 


The  Reriev  of  Revirwi  Roaocial  DizectoiT 


WhatWiUYoaDo? 

with  what's  left  of  your  share  of  the 
January  Disbursements  after  providing 
for  your  current  requirements  ? 

Zas/  January  some  used  it  as  an 
initial  payment  on  another  bond  or  a 
few  stocks  on  our  NoB-ForfCltore 

MontUy  Payment  Plan,  fin- 
ished paying  in  n  months  out  of 
regular  income  (protected  in  meantime 
against  market  fluctuations)  and  Thit 
January  have  another  security  in  the 
safe  deposit  box  that  othe^^vise  would 
not  be  there.  Wri/e  for  Booklet  ii  C. 
It  tells  how. 

FLEMING  &  CO. 

Imeatment  BdnJ^rt 

PcanajlTBnia  BniMing 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


June  30th,  1909  Earnings 

of  everr  imUroad  reportiiuE  up  To  November  inth,  ird  the  IVO 
■nnuHl  reporti  af  all  the  induBtrial,  minins  And  pubLk  atUity 
companivt  rcportiiic  up  to  Novembtr  Itl.  ire  iiiduded  m  the 
Decenbere^tiaiiof  HiMidy'aUaaul.  Kinelhki(  aiiabBiiiable 
bemolore  In  lar  Manual  uuil  June  ol  the  fallmriar  year. 
Tbc  i»ii  analTlical  criticiuu  of  Mr.  Babaon's.  «Mch  lollow 

on  their  ISWeamincaaodiupplcipentedl^aaHBixnllve  able 

abovinf  the  litnirea  on  a  per  niJe  bus,  are  Inlenaelr  intcrcaTinc 


Ho 


THE     „ 

ODYMAMll 

vSERYlCE- 


r  t,<m  corpora  lion  J 


Tba  Monthly  DlB«t  of  CarporaUOB  Naw* 

lanpplemeniiihifl  edition  br  coniprJHinf  a  diraiof  ill  Ihe 


hava  been  aniilyHd 


■able  of  S<l  listed  raUnud  I 

■wHifief    ■     ■ 


ibaeaiHnt  to  its  roinv  i 

-"— ' ■■noniu>ci.....Hri> 

niinUtivelT.lron) 


MMt  Bank*  Have  It 

Your  bmkpnbablyhai  the  July  edition:  if  not,  ther  wi!1 

ShiicuI  Service  Jar  the  lue  ol  ita  depe>ilon-or.  belter  Rill, 
relunded  willila  ten  d;ir>  ilvwirenuliatiafitd. 

CaARLES  W.  JONES.  Proldoilt 


Increase  Your  Money 
Earning  Power  to  6 


mM,j  and  tha  laifttit  poalbtB  tocome  coa^aaf 
with  inch  aafetr,  ahonld  !nRiUe«a  our  Pint  Bm' 
nna  oa  ImDnmd  Heal  Eatat*. 

liieae  Hortgacea  wa  offor  Co  nM  fou  a  <K  taeooa. 

They  are  ■aeorad  b;  well  locatail.  Imping  ad  Bode 
cttf  propemea.  Wa  make  do  kiaiia  on  aafcai'n 
prop^'^J'  !■ 

The  a"*™-**'  vnrtd  offera  do  better  apcurtty  tta 
data  St.  Joaaph  Baal  EttatB. 

Bt.Jiiaephb(K»otthewtialUilaaC  dCica  of  k*  aa 
la  the  United  Scales.  It  laa  iltjofhomeaa^  hH  t 
pnnilatloo  of  aboac  m.oaO.  i 

Tbe  real  eatata  market  la  atrons  and  acUiaL  I 

Wa  aafeguard  tbe  lowstor  in  eTcrr  i  iMflila  n  1 

■rim».~Wy  iinM-  |...»^l—  ..--..j.tC— e-    -^1,^^ 

the  load  Denr  sioeeda  UC  of  a  Tcry   oommimi      I 

Wemalielt  anrboslDen  toaes  that  tke  hiaaiM 
ii  k«M  In  fonie.  tbu  the  taiea  are  paid  atJaK  dne. 

Wenrilectthelnterecteach  dx  ■"— *M  a^  nB 
toiDxator*  wltbaot  charjre. 

WltbereiT  moitKaKe  m 

EMvdaiiae. 
We  guarantee  abaolately  tha  tltte  to  e«^7  ftten  ' 

Tlieae  morteasea  range  In  amooiita  fTam  Si.a>i  b 
WehanpoUfiiiedaliaok.    It  Klna  tha  boM aA« 

8t.  Joae[>h  aod  the  mortxaKCB  which  wa  offer.     * 

ahail  be  pleased  to  aend  11  upon  rapieat. 

MuQger  Realty  and  Investmeat  Ct 

Capita  end  Sarplaa.SISS.OOO.OO 

522  Francis  St. 


nsSCoSRSm 


6  to  7  Per  Gent  Net  Incom 

^j^^E  specialize  in  the  stocks  d 
^T^  old  established,  succesaful 
B<aO  industrial  corporations. 


dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  purchases 
from  UH.  Send  lor  descriptive  oooklet  a. 
o(  oHe  rings. 

The  Geiger- Jones  Co. 

201  North  Uarket  Street  Caata 


It  mutllm  IM  Htilm  tf  Ittvitnn  iii»im  mrWrng  to  adutrllun 


The  Review  of  Revlevs  FfaiMieUl  Ditectotr 


HIS 

PRAGTIGAL  BUSINESS  BOOK 

Does 

■  unr.1     B4VUIU     VUUe     lO    IDOAA 

wiio  itra  ZItber  DJreotlT  or  iDUItwllr 
IntemiBd  In  BiulnsH  Atrnln. 

67o  INTEREST 

forVOlII 

SCIEKCE  OF 

Yoo? 

ORGANIZATION  AND 

The  safceuards  protectinethe  in- 

DUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 

vestor  through  the  proviaons  of  the 
Federal  Carey  Act,  and  the  com- 

By R.  J.  FRANK,  Chlcigo  Bar 

prehensively  just  lawso  f  the  State ;  the 

'i^'iS,^^'}°^^^¥%'o^^: 

cxactinK  Iceal  and  enginecrinii:  guid- 

ance with  which  cverystcp  has  been 

taken;  the  absolute  title  to  all  water 

Take  wlnntue  of  mj  ipeolil 
offer-TODAY. 

rights;  and  the  market  which  Irri- 

i,^^:^ .s"  wtif Sm"™' iS; 

gation  Bonds  have  obtained  give  to 

book  for  Ave  diu»'  eiunlMtion: 

the  new  issue  we  offer  a  rare,  iron- 

Bhsck.      1(.    «fMr     nwlliui    tba 

bound  security.     These  bonds,  is- 

chkpten:  BDSUBi-BDiuHini,  Cob- 

sued  in  denominations  as  low   as 

ContouoiMon     or    EKnuniau 

ClOO,  are  unconditionally 

Tim  r«l  thai  [bar  atona  an  not 

rBfuiuoarpoatage. 

GUARANTEED 

B^.J,n  F.II  M.rK^  Uahtr.  K.7S  ptllnU 

SAMVKI.     A.    BI.OCH.    Tk*   BmKm.  I 

by  a  company  which  for  the  last  27 

ISM  K.  OinaT  Avt.  Cbicaoo,  Iu.                        1 

years  has  never  been  a  day  late  in 
the   payment   of   any    obligation. 
Does  this  kind  of  6%  interest  inter- 

est you? 

Price,  on  application. 

If,  as  a  possible  investor,  you  are 

interested  in  the  above  bonds,  and 

wish,  without  obligation,  our  Circu- 

lar No.   R-2S7,  illustrated  booklet 

on  Irrigation  and  the  United  States 

Carey    Act,    together  with  map. 

simply  write  your  name  and  address 

in  the  white  space  below,  tear  out. 

and  mail  to 

A.  G.  EDWARDS  &  SONS 

la  St.  Lodk.  Me.,  at  41S  Ollv.  St. 

AIM  in  New  York  City  « 1  WiJlSt. 

MO 

n  mrttlKt  t«  mtttrUttn 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Roaodal  Directory 


A  GOOD  auij   men    who  msht,  ilo  not  bur 
bondi  beutue  the  Utsect  on  Iba  few  hdiiiliaii 
of  doUan  the;  lune  to  ipue  i>  hatdl;  "woclh  wbile." 
Fat  the  DuA  witli  tU*  Tievr  poinl  iIid 

SINGLE  PAYMENT 
ACCUMULATIVE  BOND 

iitk«(h^  ItifMldin  multiplMofSIOO.  Il  umH 
$53M  for  each  $100  Bood  and  in  icn  ynn  mUunt 
lot  ii)  FACE  VALUE-$100  in  iDld;  the  profit  of 
(44.16  per  $100  baag  (he  intsBt  ■uumuUbon  at 
u  pen»«  compounded. 

And  jrout  total  imeitineol.  with  iaierett,  U  avaiUble 
on  demand  aha  Ivro  jean  if  fou  liiould  find  uigent 
need  fof  the  monejr. 

Write  TO-DAY  (or  ■  c«t  of  our  ioten«M« 
tha  bfh  EXPfMm.    k  >•  free. 


New  York  Central  Realty  Co. 

Suit*  U71.1328BroRdwRv.NewYork 


Bond  Investments  5%  to  6%. 

We  deal  only  in  high  grade  bonds  and 
can  supply  either  the  small  or  large  in- 
vestor with  both  municipal  or  corpora- 
tion issues  yielding  a  good  rate.  No 
stocks  or  speculative  securities  of  any 
kind  handled.  Tell  us  about  how  much 
you  wish  to  place,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  our  list.     Write  lo-day. 

GEO.  M.  SEWARD  &  CO., 
lOS-l  10  La  Salle  St.. 


A  Million  Dollars  Loaned 
Without  Loss 

The  abate  ii  oir  record.  We  nei  client!  7  and 
8  per  cent,  through  Gr>l  moTtgagei  on  improred 
cily  real  «Ule.  not  to  exceed  60%  of  value.  W. 
can  make  your  money  earn  ^ii  high  rate  for  one 
to  fire  yeari.     We  guarantee  erery  loan. 

For  our  itandine  conull  the  American  National 
Bank,  the  Tint  National  Bank  and  the  Penaacnla 
State  Bank  of  thii  cily. 

THE  ESCAMBIA  REALTY  COMPANY 

Z03-204  Amaricao  N»t' IBnnlc  BIdg..  PwiiacoU,  Pin. 


Idaho  Irrigation  Company,  lo. 

First  Mortgage  Cmnr  *ct  ««  G«ldfaa«a 


6%     on  $500  to  $50,000     7% 

Secured  br  impraved  ftnot  and  citr  proptnT  in  NnelfcCMWi 

PrindMl  and  Interaat  Qanacf4  aad 

Ramlllad  WItkoul  Ckwca 

Amounti  (rom  Uoo  lo  »0.ma    HudiBt  bank  nTenBcn  hi  f-^ 

Worlli,  Si.  L.<niii,  Chltacauid  KemYoti.    tfrtH/"  tm/trmUim 

imd  Ri/irnai.       BsaponaibllltJ,  t\OO,990 

BISHOP  &  BIRCHPIELD,  Port  Worth.  Tnu 


"LUCK" 

Is  ECnerallT  found  on  the  lide  of  du  mm  *bo  takes  di«  t*k 

iat  in  U.    1  have  t>een  handlirv  Lnvetimentt  lor  txcntT  tcui 
and  fan  atve  Tm  rood  uJTke. 

Mr  CimUar  "Ii'  *■  rtntit. 

MALCOLM   STUART 

•0  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


nqf^  FARM  MORTGAGES  gtOL 
ITU  WELL  SUPERVISED  V^" 

Uy  KCe  experience  In  maMDK  loani  on  Sotitli  Oeorfla'i 
rlcheac  landa  la  at  jour  lerTice,  I  never  tokke  k  loan  if  I 
cannot  make  *  gooa  one.    I  protect  cTcrr  client^nntil  kn 

Cclpal  Id  returned  I o  full.  By  freeliooklel 
rgk'"  explains.    Write  for  ft.    Hlffhest  n 

HAMILTON  BUBCH,  Attorney.  MeRac.  « 


BABSON'S 

Complete  Dividend  Record 

Q  A  free  copy  of  ihii  valuable  record 
and  our  plan  whereby  we  fnrnkh  the 
individual  inveilor  a  service  at  imall  coal 
■milar  lo  thai  lupplied  die  leading  haokera. 
Q  Thii  iqiportunity  it  worth  yonr  while 
and  ihould  be  realiied  while  we  have  a 
nipply  of  eopict. 

Sira:,   THE  BABSON  SYSTEM   "JtT 

RESPONSIBLE    BANKING    HOUSES 

AND   DEALERS    IN   INVESTMENTS 


\\ag  the  Field  for  tbe  S«le  ol 
High   Grade  iDvestmeDt  Securiliea. 
No  charge  la  made.    Addraaa 

Financial  Dikectokt,  Review  of  Revivw*  Co. 

IS  Aator  Plate.  Hew  Yofli  Cily 


NfOH  HMt/M  (at  Itivlim  of  R 


mtltmi  t 


Tlie  Review  of  Reviews — ^Advettisine  Section 


Business  Law  for  the  Busy  Man 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  FREE  Examination 


mnplela  BUthorltatlte  book  of  bualnenlaw  for  kll  Uienti(t«akndl«rrilori«of  tbt 
nn_n  »u- jclopedlm  of  lenl  Imowledge  to  which  Ihe  buslneu  man  or  the  cor 
it  c«B  conUnuallf  refer.    It  uvea  the  time  uid  ■nnoywice  oC  a  lawyer f 


'arsons'  "Laws  of  Business" 

iUlniiDt«cliiilaaI,iiIiilerM>Dd>blebiuIne«iEnKllaliofriRhtaaiiclduUeauiM]erCOD- 
ita,  Salea,  Notes,  Ageacj,  Ajn^emepl,  Coruldermtlim.  Llmllalloiu,  T  innni. 
toenhip,  ExMuMre,  iDtereat.  Insunace.  Collectlona.  Bonda.  Reoelpta,  PaWnta, 
da,  MorttMS'^  Uena.  Anlcnmenta,  HlDore,  Married  Womeo,  Arbttialkin. 
inUatu,  Wills  and  mucb  beaiaea.  j 

book  oontolnaalao  abstracts  ot  An  SUM  Laws  relatlaic  to  Collection  of  _^r 
ita,  Idterert,  Usurr.  Deeds.  Uolldayi.  Days  o(  Orsce,  Limltatlona.  Lleoa.     ^^ 

LlkBvlse  nearly  300  Approved  Fsrn*  tor  Coutracu  ol  all  kinds,  ./^Tba 
[gnnumta,  Ouaraptr,  Povrers  of  Attwrny.  Wills,  elc.  ^^    $.  g. 

I IMXI  cdltloD  contains  up-t'>date  chapters  on  EmpIoTer'a  Lia-  ,^r  Soranloa 
ly;TovenandLiablUtleaof  BUK:Uio]den,Ofa«rBand  DIrec-     ^T  C»., 

I cMf  CorporMloos:  Food  and  Drug  Law;  New  Trade  Hark  ,^r  iis  iiriaB  su 
r,  Balliuent,  Mew  (IWB)  Copyright  Law,  eic.  Alw  a  full  ^^  Hma.^  c—u 
tmrj  Ot  Law  Terms.  ^^  cnVrmtn  i— 

w^  *  m  •  To   HiwIaaM    —J         .^r      H™m  •end  mv  vlibaut 

ree  Examination  pr<.f-.i«d  t^  ^^r^"-  e^^v^  v, 


The  S.  S.  Scranton  Co., 

27»JS1  Asrbn  91.,  Hartlord.  Coa 


ROTHSCHILD  &  C° 

CARROSSERIE   AUTOMOBILE 


Another  NEW  ROTHSCHILD  MODEL 

which  will  be  extensively  COPIED 
57th  St.,  llth  Avenue  and  56th  St.,  -  -  ^ 


t  PLACE.  NEW  YORK. 


FLORIDA  Oalt  Coa*t  hpaUoii  bMllat:  nirf  uu]  iiGI 
waUr  tutnliif .  BocaOruids  Pua^lha  ruiioiu  Tai-jkhi  n*b,af 
■Toiuidi.  Oood  hour Ig.  TermlDiu  Charlotu  Hulwr  *  Ha:.  Hi. 
WrlularlrilcreatlDC  booklet  (DO.  P.  Agt..  DaraOrmndF,  rw 


CASTLE    HOT    SPRINGS. 


writlga  t»  MtHftlnt* 
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iy  Twin  Screw  Line 

S.  S.  Oceana,  8000  Tons 
S.  S.  Bermndian,  5530Tons 


IB    ud   f  eOO  BnMdw^.  MB  MuUH 


'.iSff,-..; 


r^  Tie 

EiVnVrEf    nn  Sind  IH  Bosun.  J.  p.  Cnliu,         IDKit 

>    Idod  Teim.  Boa  USS-R.  Pnnbuii.  I      tiTa, 

'   msflh  of  Kurope.    Pwhm    riv^Tunb  la 


ORIENT 


CI,ARK>9 

TlVELrTH 
ANNUAL 
CRUISE 
9400    UP 

F«b.  B.  10,  TI  dan,  br  (PwitaUT  obmrterad  8.  B     Tlum 

Cmlaaa  Romid  tbe  World :  Toun  to  Enropfl. 

PKANK  C.  CIAMI.  •  Tlwca  B«IM1b(.  N«W  York 


1S95— THE  BOTD  TOURS— 1910 

■PK>  had  or  KOTOH  lot  dlKiHiUutliut  UmTelrn. 

PI.       -  -  Bloomrisld.  M.J. 


DO  YOU  INTEND  TO  TRAVEL? 


CAN  WE  BE  OF  SERVICE  TO  YOU  ? 


Free  Service  to 
Our  Readers 

OoT  readcTB  who  an  contemplating  trips  for 
plflasoTc  or  buainesi  are  invited  to  write  this 
department  lot  soggeslions  and  information 
concerning  route,  resorts,  hotels,  climatic  con- 
ditions, etc. 

TKAVEL  AND  RECREATION  BUREAU 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

13  AmIw  PUea,  Haw  Yotk 


l2TOURSTOEUR0PE^j^ 


DE  POTTER  TOURS  (K)  • 


ALTHOUSE^  SelW  tonUt  ToT» 

B  -Ml  ObanuBarKBo.  Kpaln  ud 


Egypt, Palestine, Tariiey,  JirtX'^ftoll^S.'iiiff' 
Greece,    Obcnmincrgan  ■      ~ 


THE    PASSION     PLAYftn 

Europo  S?°5rrr^=^^  In 


THE  TEKFLE  TOVRS, 


•■  8u     BOSTON,  MAn. 


ImbookudBip.    W.  A.  JOHNBON.  Sll'lilka 


ANCIENT    CITIES 


Of  Yncatan,  Mexico 

VUCATAN  ia  marrBlotia.  Tncatan  mw  the  ctMIIb  of  all 
1  haman  proffreas.  Her  lUty  mined  nod  parti*  burled 
<dtle<  amply  teMlty  to  this  tmet.  Her  pr^latorio  XaTao 
oltlea  antedated  ererr  other  dTUIaatloii  In  the  world,  and 
tbeir  rulna  are  lnleDB>lr  liittifaHin  to  all,  lAetlier  antl- 
quarlan.  voiU-tis*eler.  or  oaaoal  tourist.  Tneatan  la  a 
doUghtrnl  oetmtnr  and  la  eMilyiWKdied  )n  m«wu  ot  the 
mnniUloent  WAKD  LINB  rteamsre  tram  New  York.  Seed 
lorllteratore  deeorlfalng  Ike  AadMt  RrIbi  el  Vacata  to 
DepartnMBt  D,  Ward  Lnw,  N«w  York,  or 
YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  ZB  PrograM.  Yac,  Mu. 


•t  Ut  JFtWrn  c/  Kttltmt  i 


m  nmlt  U  aiMrUttt 
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Pttatt  mtntlan  thi  Hnliui  of  Rmiltat  wAwi  wrtUng  («  adBWUtm 


The  Review  of  Revttws  Travd  and  ItecfeaUon  Dcp«rtin«nt 


Amw  miwtleii  t**  ItiBlim  of  Rinlini  mlm  mrtilnt  l»  atttrthtn 
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flourish  in  ab 
cially  during  L 
nary  and  Febru; 
Nassau  on  thi 
Isle  of  New  F 
mous  for  its  clii 
ual  June. 

Nassau,  Bal 

than  3  days  fr< 
12  hours  from  I 
boast  of  the  i 
climate  in  the 
from  68  to  78  . 
the  winter  mor 

In  Nassau  wi 

only  the  most  sv 
but  also  delig 
perfect  roads,  i 
fishing,  unsurf 
and  every  opp< 
manner  of  outd 

Nassau,  the 
a  Tropic  Sea, 

istics  uniquely 
lightfulandpec 

The  reputati 
mous  hotel,  th 
world  wide. 

Full   p»ik:ubr(   in   nurd   l< 

.  M)  FUlh^Avmu  "Jjiiw  York,  ta 
■  ihip  Co..  Plir  \t.  Kw  Rlvcc;  c 
pioniiiiinl  Touiiil  Accndu. 
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Pliatt  mftlon  tlH  Huiltm  tf  Afufwi  mluti  wrfUtt  '< 
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uoor  ure  in  tne  miaaie  dornn. 


e  bi€V€ty  mfti^ 


The  oolr  rewwt  havial  THREE  GOLF  COURSES,  all  in  pink  of  Madition,  rnMlii 
Qnb,  40,000  Acre  PrivmM  Shootinf  PreMrra,  Good  Guide*,  Trained  Do^,  Fw 
LiveiT  of  Saddle  Honet,  Model  Dairy,  Tennii  Courta,  Trap  Sboodag,  Ma 
FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS— 52  COTTAGES.  Holly  Inn  now  open.  Ckrabi 
(aoMtninodBte*  SOO),apea  January  8,  1910.    Bcrkature  and  Harvard,  Janoary  15(  19M. 

NO    CX)NSUMFTTVE9   RBCEIVQ)   AT   FINEHintST. 

nnmiiFmamaaStrwktfrwmNtwrtri  n  Hmtimm  rit  Stmt— nl  Air  LIm.  Onbtittmit^tmlfrtm 
NimYtrt.B-m,  ChnlamJ,  Fillitart  mmJ  Clmrtm»mll.  Dtm-tfttluuuJluuanHrmllrmmJ^mi/tr 
Ultralmn.  iUultmlimt  tki  lul^-i—r  /—fna  i/  PINEHVMST  mmd  f4Xaf  fm^  ittmO,  tf  sltrmafrnt. 

Smi  far  Haitnlaa  lUmtm  aid  Brt  af  (Ulf ,  Toni*  aid  SUatiac  Tmnati. 

PiMhomt  Genera]  OfRcw  PINEHURST,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  or  Leonard  Tnfla.  Owner,  Boata^  Mm*. 


H 


Pl***t  MMlt/M  U 


Sivlne  st  Bnlimt  w 


n  KrlOgg  tg  a^Mri/ttn 
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Checks  Like  These 


Actnal 
MoBthly 
Income 
aecks 


Rent,  Food  and  Qothing 

Every  Month  for  Life. 

The  Prudential 

Nearest 
Monthly 
Income 
Policy 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

of  America 

JOHH  P.  DITDDI,  P™M«.»  H««  Offic  M~nfc,  K.  J.    ^  b— Wld-T-.  A*. 


ncomea  from  $10  per  Month  up  Guaranteed 

Plan  mtitlea  tUt  Riultw  «/  Hfoltw  wKm  mrltlmg  M  atnrtlHra 


The 
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The  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  published  the  general  ad- 
vance in  watch  prices  since  the 
passage  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill. 


i^^j^ 


5ffifc2| 


Chiogo  Tribun«,  Scpl,  18 


PRICE  OP  WATCHES 
UP  WITH  TARIFF 

Elgin  and  Waltham  Compa- 
nies Announce  Increases 
Following  **Bevi8ion.'^ 


This  is  to  announce  that  the  prices  of 
the  high-grade  Ingersoll-Trenton  and  the 
low-priced  Ingersoll  watches  have  not 
advanced  and  will  not 

Although  our  output  is  over  12,000  watches 
daily — more  than  four  times  that  of  any  other 
product — we  did  not  join  in  the  petition  pre- 
sented jointly  by  practically  every  other  Ameri- 
can watch  factory  asking  for  higher  *' protection  ** 
when  the  revision  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress. 

Those  factories  got  the  higher  tariff  they  asked  (or. 
Now  they  have  raised  their  prices.  We  ask  no  tariff  favors. 
It  costs  us  no  more  to  make  watches  than  formerly,  and 
we  deem  it  business  wisdom  and  fair  play  to  the  public  t3 
adhere  to  the  prices  and  the  policy  of  delivering  the  utmort 
values  possible  which  have  built  up  the  stupendous  salei 
our  watches  now  enjoy. 

Our  prices  have  always  been  published  broadcast  and 
marked  on  every  watch  box.  Others  have  no  standard  price, 
they  sell  at  different  prices  in  different  stores  so  you  cannot 
estimate  their  recent  increase. 


In  your  own  interest  simply  insist  upon  examining  the  new  Ingersoll-Trenton 
and  comparing  it  in  quality,  appearance,  and  price  with  others.  Many  Jewelers 
display  the  "  I-T  "  in  their  windows. 

fiyOur  free  booklet,  **  How  to  Judge  a  Watch,*'  is  a  complete  explanation  ot 
watch  construction  which  every  man  who  carries  a  watch  should  understand.  Send 
to  our  home  office  for  it  and  also  for  list  of  local  jewelers  who  neW  the  "  I-T." 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 


PTmm  mmthn  tH  R$9i$m  0/  ftwitma  mkait  mriting  to  adotrtJatrt 
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A   New  Idea  In  Watch  Construction 

A  moderate-priced  watch  of  high-price  excellence 

Here  is  a  7-jcwel  watch  built,  in  essential  particulars,  as  only   highly  jeweled 
wrMches  have  heretofore  been  built. 

Its  movement  is  of  the   bridge-model    construction   lilce   the   very   best  move- 
ments of  the  fine  American  makes.     No  other  7-jewel  watch  is  made  in  this  type. 

The  workmanship  and  finish  of  all  the  small  recip- 
rocating parts,  so  vital  to  accuracy  and  durability,  are 
thorough  and  honest.  It  has  a  compensating  balance 
'Wheel,  scientifically  designed  to  adjust  itself  automat- 
ically to  changes  of  temperature.  And  a  micrometric 
regulator  permitting  the  most  precise  adjustment. 
It's  an  exceedingly  close  timer,  good  for  20  years  of 
service  with  reasonable  care.  Money  cannot  buy  a 
better  looking  watch.  It  is  guaranteed.  You  can  pay 
far  more  without  getting  so  good  a  watch.  It  is  a  new 
value.  For  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  young  men 
it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

IT  IS  THE  ftKVr 


fi^gersotl^&ention 


The  Best  7-/ewel  Watch 


gold-QUad 


•  ^    la  solid  4LT    >°    lO-jrear  Sii\    l" 

▼  •>   nickel  *  /    goW-flUed  *M   go 

•^    cue  •      CM*  *'    e* 

Tw  Ml  Ir^  Ike  "  1-T "  >ii1j  at  ResponsibJe  Jewelers 

The  "I-T*"  watch  can  bn  handled  only  by  Jewelers  who  are 
competent  to  regulate  and  repair  It  and  who  will  sell  it  at  the  moder- 
ate prices  ettabhshed  and  advertised  by  us.  The  "  I-T  "  is  new  now. 
Jewelen  who  have  not  yet  put  it  in  stock,  or  those  who  demand 
exorbitant  proBts,  as  weU  as  those  whom  we  consider  irresponaible 
and  nndeslrable  as  sales  agenta,  may  recommend  something  else. 


INGERSOLL  WATCHES 

CaDoaot rated  factory  methoda— i 
make  the  logersall  watchea  posalble. 

The  D?llar  Watch  i.  a  reiular  1ft 
alaa  aa  the  Dollar  Watch,  but  has  a  s 
The  iDsersoll  "Junior  "  li  a  new  model 
eaae  «  00.  The  Inieiaoll  "  Mldsct  "  li 
boy.    Haa  solid  nickel  case.  S2.0a.    Bi 

aaklDc  nlllloBs  of  watches  all  alike  and  all 

.alia  men-a  model.    The  locarasll  "Bellpse" 
ohd  nickel  case  which  will  last  ■  llletlme. 
.  ll-siae  watch,  amall  and  very  Ihln.    Has 
■  a  S-slie  ladies-  watch.    Alaa  suitable  lor  all 
loklet  describlnc  all  the  loceraoll  watchea  In 

la  the  earns 

Price.  SIJO. 
solid  nickel 
ria  and  ■mall 

One    irsde    of    C  «  Ml    I>>S>rsoll 

*lso;;t.'K" 

$200 

"issK-" 

Bold  by  M,OM  dealers  throuf  hoi 

it  the  country  or  poatpald  by  ua  0 

n  receipt  of 

price. 

Home  Office,  28  Frankel  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

m  mrnlmi  M  MMrtf  mi 


eaut 


From  a  Societv^         ^^ 
Point  of  View         e|r 

Natural  beauty  makes  its  > 
mark  in  Society-  where  artificial 
beauty^  fails,  and  Society  is  right 
in  drawing  this  distinction. 
Natural^  beautv  should  therefore 
be  promoted  by  every  natural 
means,  and  for  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  more  effective 
than  the  acknowledged  beauty 
soap    of    six    generations. 

Pears 

It  is  used  in  nearly  every  Royal 
Palace  of  Europe;  and  Messrs. 
Pears  are  holders  of  Special 
Warrants  of  Appointment  to 
their  Majesties,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  held  a  similar  Warrant 
from  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
20    Highest  Awards    held. 


j  Matchless  for  the  Complexion 


OF  ALL   SCENTED  SOAPS  PEARS'  OTTO  OF   HOSE  iS    THE  BEST, 

H99M  mention  the  Hwhw  of  Rooiowa  mhon  mrttlng  to  mdoortiooro 
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The  Piano  That  Means  Music — The 

PIANOLA  PIANO 

WWa  pMqtIe  Imj  m  piaDO  aeiradaji,  ther  Wr  it  far  autie. 
The  iaj  wbea  jman  wen  boi^  u  *>——■*■  ii  fU£ 
h  blk  PIANOU  PIANO  tk>t  1 


Everyone  can  pUty  the  PIANOLA  Piano— artistically,  humanly — from 
the  moment  it  comes  into  the  home.  Naturally,  therefore,  people 
prefer  it  to'the  old  style  of  piano,  that  took  so  long  to  learn  to  plfiV- 

For  a  time  the  PIANOLA  Piano  was  the  only  instrument  of  its  kind 
upon  the  market.  It  was  far  too  successful,  however,  to  escape 
imitation.  Today  practically  the  entire  piano  manufacturing  business 
of  the  world  has  been  changed  to  follow 

Aeltadofihe  PIANOLA  Piano.  Oily  tk  PIANOU  Piuo  Has  ik 

Now,  as  in  earlier  days,  the  PIANOLA  ^PP"^  «  tk  Hukal  Worid 
Piano  stands  alone  as  a  disrinct  type  of     tl*,'^"'lJ.T't'^X'^Z 

,  ■  .      r-      t       •     t  r  tvau  lainoui  Musician  ot  lUe  preieiit 

musical  instrument.  Such  vital  features  diy  bu  eodor»ed  the  PIANOLA  mad 

as    the    Melnafyle,    the    Themodiat,    etc.,  PIANOLA  Piano  lo  the  exdtnna  ot 

whichareexclusivcwiththePIANOLA  (U  timaarii»animeii«,.j>dth«ti>i«iy 

Pi.no,  8ive  th.t  msmunem  .n  .rdsHc  I'^GSi.'S'SSiiSte 

Standing  not  shared  even  insbght  degree  ewSi.)  iiave  uid  tiut  no  other  PUyer 

by  any  other  instrument  of  its  kind,  u  woniiy  of  •enoni  cooaidcration. 

PIANOLA  PIANOS  oon  tUO  lo  SIISOi 
A*  arfr  •«  Mitwiirf  4Ml>  ail  A*  PIAMOU  PkM,  Ufaaalvlaa^laMWAa  im*  af 
OaMaMMMtrM.     H^wadaa  a«^ra>awkik  "Tb  naM  Ml  a«  MOlyl*  rUrhT" 

THE  AEOLIAN  CO.,  AeoUan  Hall.  362  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Amu  aiHMa*  »(  Itnim  Bf  Mtvltm  m»tii  mrltlmt  ta  adHrtJnrt 


GETTING   EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  THIS  WINTER 

COiVIE   time  soon  your  business  or  house-  has  been  declared  by  Col.  Henry  Wattcrson, 

keeping  or   social    obligations   will    sud-  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  to  be  **  the 

denly  swell  to  the  breaking  point.     They  al-  greatest    hunting   and    fishing   region    in    the 

ways  do,  (Jon't  they,  every  winter?  world." 

Then  you  will  have  to  decide  which  is  to        All  this  can  be  had  for  $10.00  or  $15.00 

remain  ttwbroken — ^your  engagements  or  your  per  week.     If  your  tastes  call  for  as  much  or 

health.      If    your    health    wins    (accept    my  more  per  day,  you  can  satisfy  them  via   xht 

wishes  that  it  will,  for  your  own  good),  next  **  Coast  Line  "  also.     For  its  **  through  slecp- 

you  face  the  question:  Where  to  go?  ers  "  run  not  only  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  but  to 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  only  one  place  all  the  famous  East  Coast  resorts.     You  can 

\\  ith  every  winter  attraction, — only  one  land  leave  New  York  in  the  afternoon  and  on  tlic 

where  each  of  your  family  can  find  the  fa-  second  day  after  you  can  be  dining  at   the 

vorite  fun  or  employment,  close  at  hand,  with-  Royal  Poinciana  at  Palm  Beach  or  in  similarly 

out  separating  from  the  rest, — be  it  society  or  gorgeous  halls  at  Ormond  ot  at  Miami,  w'hcrc 

scientific  exploration,  big-fishing  or  big-motor  the  stamp  of  fashion  reigns  supreme,  where 

racing,  the  cultivation  of  American  history  or  beautiful  women  vie  with  each  other  in  bril- 

of  the  elusive  golf  ball?  liancy  of  costume,  where  centers  the  winter 

If  youVe  been  there,  I  don't  need  to  say  whirl  of  captains  of  industry  and  Fortune's 

that  this  happy  land  is  in  the  favored  sections  favorites. 

of  the  South,  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and        Or  do  you  love  the  southern  ocean  ?     At 

especially  Florida — only  a  day  or  so  distant  Port  Tampa  and  Knights  Key  you  meet  the 

from    the    great    cities    of   the    East   by    the  steamers  of  the  "  P.  &  O.,"  and  what  visions 

luxurious  through  trains  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  title  brings  of  blue  seas  and  bluer  skies. 

Line.     It  is  your  country,  whatever  **  you  "  between  which  the  lucky  traveler  floats,  free 

like.  of  care,  to  Key  West  or  Havana,  if  he  will! 

Is  it  youth  that  you  want?   refreshment?  Or  from  Miami  one  may  voyage' to  Nassau, 

'*  re-creation"?    Where  Ponce  de  Leon  tried  the  winter  paradise. 

to  find  it,  failed,  and  died  nearly  four  cen-         Perhaps  it   is   history  that  entertains  you. 

turies  ago,  thousands  since  have  succeeded  on  You  can  sally  forth  from^any  one  of  twcnt\' 

the  very  spot  where   the  adventurous   Span-  hotels  in  Saint  Augustine,  chosen  to  suit  your 

iard  sought  his  "  fountain'  of  youth."     And  means  and  taste,  and  in  a  few  minutes  visit  the 

you  can  find  it  yourself  as  you  bask  in  the  landmarks  of  1565,  when  this,  the  oldest  city 

sunny  courtyards  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel,  in  the  United  States,  was  founded, 
lulled   by   the  song  of  birds,   fountains,   and        Then  it  is  like  another  world  to  penetrate 

tropical  breezes.  the  scene  of  the  Semin  >le  wars,  in  what  is  now 

Or  is  It  exactly  the  opposite  that  refreshes  Lee  County.     Fort  Myers  is  on  the  railroad, 

you, — strenuous  action  and  solitude?    Within  and  the  charming  resorts  of  Fort  I>enaud  and 

a  few  hours  from  the  railroad  station  at  Kis-  Fort  Thompson  are  reached  by  easy  steamer 

simmee  or  Fort  Myers  you  can  bury  yourself  ride.      Here   the   once    hostile    Indians,    now 

and    your    Seminole    jruides    in    as    romantic,  native  guides,  can  recall  the  heroic  and  tragic 

unknown  a  wilderness  as  exists  on   the  con-  events  which  they  beheld  as  children,  or  in 

tinenh     Here  is  game  from  deer  to  alligators  which    some    of    them,    now    old    and    gray, 

(^r   if  your  heart  craves  acquaintanceship  actually  took  part, 
with   the   "  silver  king,"   the  mighty   tarpon.        Maybe    your    greatest    exhilaration    is    in 

you  will  find  him  in  his  glory  along  the  south-  motoring.      Here    is    a    journey    southward 

ern  gulf  coast,  from  Tarpon  Springs,  or  Pass-  which  pauses,  if  you  wish,  at  the  best  automo- 

a-Grille  Island,  clear  down  to  Punta  Rass  bile  race  track  and  speedway  in  the  world, 

and  Fort  Myers.  that    at    Savannah,    where   the    international 

Indeed,  for  the  lover  of  every  kind  of  sport,  grand  prize  of  1908  was  run.     Or  you  can 

the  stretch  of  more  than  t\i^o  hundred  miles  keep   on   to   Ormond,   and    feel    the    rushing 

along  the  balmy  Gulf  Coast  down  to  Naples  Atlantic  Ocean   breeze   in  vour  face  as  vou 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REf^lElVS  IVRITE-UP  SUPPLEMENT 


THE   COUNTRY   CLUB   OF   THE    HOTEL   BON   AIR,    AUGUSTA.   GEORGIA 
(Hers  PiealdenI  TH(t,  Mr.  John  D.  RockefcUer  and  a  boat  of    ollipr   dlBtrlmliiatliig   s|)or1smen    play   in   Ibe 

winter.     Tlilj  perfect  oourse  la  on  the  Atlantic  Const  Line,  as    ore  thousands  of  others,— clcir  down  to  the 
nolel  Belicair,  at  Cellevlcw,  or  in  Tort  Mjera  on  (he  Gulf.) 

race     down     the     famous     Orniond-Daytona  for  the  twenty-third  season.     Every  afternoon 

Beach  track.     There  arc  hundreds  more  of  (except  Sunday)  at  1.25  this  sumptuous  train' 

miles  along    the    Ocklawaha   or    in    the    lake  leaves    New    York.      You    can    stop    off    at 

country — where  also  is  much  motor  boating,  Charleston  or  Savannah  the  next  morning;  or 

as,  in  the  sheltered  waters  off  the  Gulf,  for  keep  on  and   reach  Jacksonville  and  St.  Au- 

examplc,  from  St,  Petersburg  and  Tampa.  gustine  that  afternoon.     Sleepers  run  through 

Probably     you     had     not     realized     that  to  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  and  Knights  Key. 
Florida    is    the    second    largest    State    in    the        This    famous    "  special,"    as    probably    you 

Union  east  of  the  Mississippi.     For  instance,  know,   has  every   kind   of   Pullman — dining,. 

the  difference  between  the  climate  of  Wash-  compartment,  drawing-room,  and  library  ob- 

ington  and  Jacksonville  is  less  than  the  differ-  servation — steam    heat    and    electric    lighting 

encc  between  the  climate  of  Jacksonville  and  even  to  each  berth — cafes  of  the  highest  class 

Naples-on-the-Gul f ,  Fort  Myers  or  St.  Peters-  affording    all     the    Southern     delicacies — the 

burg — a  perfect   heaven   for  those  who   have  train  equipped  with  the  nexv  high-speed  brakes, 

suffered  from  asthma  or  rheumatism,  which  and.  Indeed,  with  the  very  latest  facilities  and 

arc  unknown  in  Naples,  where  the  sun  shines  safeguards  of  every  sort, 
throughout  the  winter,  where  it  rains  but  once        You  will  find  similar  luxury  on  the  three 

a  month,  where  the  bathing,  fishing,  and  out-  other  famous  A.  C.  L.   trains.     One  leaves 

door  life  can  be  continuous.  New  York,  at  the  "  West  23d  street  "  Pcnn- 

So  Florida  has  not  two  or  three,  but  liter-  sylvanla  ferry,  at  9.55  a.  m. — "The  Florida! 

ally  scores  of  health  resorts,  from  the  quietest  and  West  Indian  Limited  " — another,  "  The ! 

to  the  gayest,   from  the  most  modest  to  the  Palmetto  Limited,"  at  3.25    P.   M, — and  the! 

most    luxurious,    from    the    famous    sulphur  third,   "  The  Coast  Line    Florida   Mail,"   at 

springs  of   the  Royal   Palm    Hotel   at   Fort  9.25  p.  m. 

Myers  to  the  high  Inland   lake   resorts,  and        Not  only  comfort  but  speed  and  safety  are. 

to  those  on  the  East  Coast  where  the  ocean  rigidly  looked  after.    All  railroad  men  know 

breezes    and    bathing    bring    recreation    the  the  enormous  expenditures  the  A,  C.  L,  has 

whole  winter  long.  been  making  for  Its  new  heavy  rails,  elghty- 

The  children  can  be  sent  to  school  at  five  pounds  to  the  yard,  between  Richmond 
Gainesville,  where  is  the  State  University,  or  and  Tampa — its  new  $1,000,000  concrete  and 
at  DeLand — home  of  Stetson  University,  or  steel  viaduct  in  South  Carolina — its  new  sec- 
Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park,  and  other  ond  tracks,  which  are  now  available  for 
interior  points  with  splendid  educational  nearly  one-third  the  way  from  Washington  to 
advantages — and     always,     of     course,     free  Jacksonville, 

from    the    northern    winter    terrors   of    pneu-        Every  detail  of  the  trip  will  be  planned  for  i 

monia.  _  you  without  charge  if  you  drop  a  line  to  the 

How  to  get  there?  It  is  as  simple  as  going  a,  C.  L.  representative  in  any  of  the  follow- 
to  New  York  or  Washington  or  Boston.     On  ing  cities: 

January  3.  i9lp,  the  famous  "  New  York  and  ^^^^    ^^^    ,,^_^j^^    Philadelphia.  B.ltl- 

Eorida  Special      resumes  its  perfect  service  n^^,  wasbingtoa,  Richmond. 
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PlKUt  HMflt/wi  U*  Ktulvt  ef  Unl* 


SURBRUG'S 
ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 


Th*  T^ibwai*  nvall  as^;  ttaoroaL— , 

Ag«    InpravM    Uavar;    aiJM    miUacMt   prCTMiU 

la    lb*    blandlas,    •eran  dUiWMit  tcBtcw  mr* 

SntSn^t  "ArCBdIa"  Im  in  ■  ckai  t<T  IWcH- 
notfilnf  to  rtcta  Is  flavor— w  tiihlltfatliis  In 
qiwlltj.    A  Bid  ■UmyJaBU 

AT  YOUR  UBALER-A, 

•-*  lO  CBTVTS  ^[iS'Vuto™^-* 

THB  SURBRUa  COMPiUVY. 

tn  RMfla  Sti— t,  W»w  Yort. 
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For    ThoM    Who  Prefer 
Highly  Scented  Ttnlet  Powder 

Tkare  b  no  mcrrt  atxmt  M«un»n'«  Bm- 
Bted  Sm    Y«ii«   ToUrt   PoiraM^.      It  " 

nnplr  BfUnnan's  BotbIbiI  Talcnm  ToM 
Powdar  delicjrfely  •cented  with  .n  Orie»W 
Odor.  Iti  perfume  U  luting  Bad  dbtiacfln- 

Look  for  Iko  Huiww'.  IkBiul  on  tba  bfck 

of  the  can,  to  mako  snra  «jf  tho  f««^ 
Put  tip  in  the  "Box  that  Lax." 

Sanpfa  (ax  for  2e.  <<aii# 


GEEHAID  IIEKKEK  Ca 


HtmA.  t^    I 
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Mental  Dullness 


position. 


usually  comes  from  imperfeclty  nourished  brains. 
The   man   who  thinks  clearly  and  acts  promptly  wins  money   and 


Grape -Nuts 

FOOD- 

made  of  whole  wheat  and  barley,  is  not  only  promptly  digested,  but 
contains  the  Phosphate  of  Potash  grown  i)  the  grains  for  rebuilding 
brain  and  nerves. 

The  regular  use  of  this  world-famed  food,  makes  "clear  thinking" 
easy. 

Try  a  simple  breakfast  of  Grap^Nuts  and  cream,  soft  boiled  eggs, 
crisp  toast,  and  a  steaming  cup  of  well-made  Postum — ■ 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


f)MW  mntlan  tkt  Rttltm  af  RwImM 
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PItase  mftitm  tin  Stulcm  of  Ku'ln,  s  wkn  n-lllnj  t»  aUffUhei 
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Stop  heating  nightmares 


spoil  your  peace  ot  mmd  Dy  day  and  wreck  your  sleep  Dy  night,  tjut  there's  a  remedy. 

a                                                      f  aSbrd  the  only  means  of  heating  which  bring 

fl   HI  ri\|i^  I  \T             I  T\U  it  I  lepoM  ""d  health.     These  outfits  for  Hot-Water 

/iffirl/ll    ilMx?     Illrill  "^     Low-Pnaisure    Steam    heating     produce 

/  li'lLIMVlrll  1  A      I  l/LrlL^  nothing  but  cleanly,   soft,  even  temperature— 

U\                                       fl  V   I  ""*'  "  "  ^°^  "  "  '"'^'*-     They  ahoutd  be 

/      1  Radiators     ^'^IBOILERS  l™''!!"*  "^   every  home.   They  »ave  their  cost 

■way  with  asfa-^dust,  soot,  and  hard  work.  Tfaeir  cleanliness  saves  much  wear  on  household  fUrDtahings. 
They  are  so  built  in  sm^l  sections  that  they  can  be  easily  put  In  any  house — old  or  new — farm  or  city. 

u  IDBAL  Boiler.    It  rmulrcf  1c»  core  than  >  lArto  dove. 


nitei.  ruddy  under- 
id  if  follswed  |lTCBab(«- 
lotoflhefLrc.indinakH 
mcc  ortlicl  ylald  il«  /■() 


•■n  •flUe.wnciHd  mill*.        Ini  tit 
MpttBd»food.a=(al««ilttof«iTr™it.wiro-i[iMii%m..    TW.    dl«Ilyl"»ltl 


Vfjitt  Da  to-iar  far  oil 

Tatnabla  catalot: — Mat  free. 


^C:;!'"     AiftERICAN]^ADIATOI^r.OA»MY    ^'^liSS' 


PInui  mtntlan  tAi  R 
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The  Howard  Watch 


With  the  m  ost  modern 
Railroad  equip- 
ment— the  electric  loco- 
motive —trains  must  be  run  undershort 
headway;  time  calcubted  by  seconds 
rather  than  minutes. 

The  Roads  faced  a  new  problem— 
that  of  greater  accuracy  in  the  train- 
men's watches.  But  the  Howard 
Watch  was  waiting.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  made  for  this  exacting  service. 
Its  every-day  performance  finer,  more 
precise,  than  the  most  rigid  Railroad 
requirement. 

Nm  every  jewrier  am  Ml)  you  ■  HOWARI] 
your  town  and  talk  to  hloi.  He  la  «  aood  m 
Drop  Da  a  poMal  card.  Depl.  L.  and  we  will 
lb*  watch  boyer. 


The  Time  Inspectors  of  these  Roads 
officially  approve  the  Howard — the 
most  accurate  watch  in  the  world. 

The  American  Railway  employe  is 
K  high-grade  man.  It's  amazing  the 
things  he  has  to  know.  Two  of  his 
prominent  traits  are  pride  in  his  work 
and  respect  for  a  fine  watch.  Don't 
be  surprised  if  you  find  him  carrying  « 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar  Howard. 

A  Howard  I*  always  worth  what  you  pay 
for  it  The  price  of  lach  witch — from  Ihe  17- 
jcwcl  in  a  line  gold-filled  c*>e  (niaratitced  for 
3Sye*n)  at  Sis.oo;  to  the  aj-jewel  in  ■  14k, 
tolid-gold  caae  at  Si5aoo— is  fixed  at  Ihe 
factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  anached. 

Watch.    Find  tb*  HOWARD  Jeweler  In 
•eul  you  a  HOWARD  book  of  Tain*  to 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


n*aH  juant/Hi  tM  ff*vfMf  b/  Kmlmi  m. 


arlting  ts  atMrtttm 
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The 

Upright 

Piano 

of 

"Grand" 

Vakn 


^:  [ 


Yertegrand 

lite  name  Steinway  is  the  greatest 
assurance  of  piano  value,  whether  the  con- 
sideration be  musical  quality,  intrinsic  worth, 
or  architectural  beauty. 

The  Steinway  Veriegrand  in  an  ehon- 
ized  case  at  $550  places  the  world's  stand- 
ard piano  within  easy  reach  of  everybody. 


jdattatoatwlllbtitntiwon 

nquat  and  mtnmn  0/  Ihia  magatliw. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  HaH 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

SuivMiy  Exprui  Slatka  al  lie  Doer, 
nta—  mintlam  the  Reulea  of  Rmlaul  «''"''  w't'iV  to  Bduertlttri 
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Rich  Cargoes  for 

Will  be  found  in  The  Century  Magazine. 

To  it,  like  a  great  port,  come  the  choice  of  important  produc- 
tions in  many  fields  of  thought  throughout  the  world. 

Here  are  brought  the  most  entertaining  fiction  and  delightful 
stories  by  the  most  brilliant  writers. 

Here,  too,  come  travelers  with  strange  tales  from  far-ofT  lands, 
distinguished  men  of  science  with  important  discoveries  and 
artists  with  their  noblest  work. 

The  Vast  Wealth  of  the 

T"?  CENTURY 


«  yTtD/fw  «/  Unlimi  nmtn  mm. 
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the  New  Year 

Historians,  naturalists,  financiers,  sportsmen,  politicians,  schol- 
ars and  poets  are  among  those  who  fill  its  numbers  to 
overflowing. 

And  qll  these  represent  but  a  part  of  those  who  carry  their 
diverse  and  interesting  cargoes  to  enrich  the  pages  of  The 
CENTtiRY  Magazine. 

Bring  these  delightful  sources  of  entertainment  to  your  own 
■    home    through    The   Century   and    widen    your   intellectual 
life  with 

World's  Best  Thought  in 

MAGAZINE 


w  »wsltm  0/  Rnltui  > 
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Uouble  Your  Executive  Ltticiency 
by  Installing 


Wriring  instructions,  sending  mes- 
sengers, waiting  for  replies,  sending 
tor  foremen  and  employees  takes  up 
valuable  time. 

The  Western  Electric  Interphones 
cut  out  all  these  blanks  in  the  business 
day.  With  these  telephones  you  can 
talk  directly  to  anyone  in  your  estab- 
lishment without  a  moment's  delay. 
Make  your  own  connection  by  pressing 
a  button  and  the  man  you  want  is 
within  the  sound  of  your  voice. 

You  can  readily  see  the  convenience 
and  figure  out  their  money  value  to 
you  in  hours  and  minutes  saved. 


These  instruments  are  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  "Bell"  Telephones 
and  are  therefore  perfected  to  the  last 
degree. 

The  initial  cost,  including  labor  and 
all  materials,  is  about  $5.00,  or  $25.00 
per  station,  depending  on  the  equi[>- 
ment  selected.  The  cost  of  mainten- 
ance no  more  than  for  a  push-button 
system. 

We  will  gladly  send  you,  without 
charge,  literature  on  the  subject  gi\-ing 
full  particulars.  Write  our  nearest 
house  for  Bulletin  No.  9366 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


I  IM  Staltm  if  Kviiimi  m 
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holes  at  the  end  of  six  months  as  it  is  the  day  you  buy. 
We  give  you  this  euarantee  in  writtne,  so  if  any  holes 
appear  in  six  months  you  receive  new  hosiery  free  of 


charge. 


Costs  Same  as  Common 


Common  hosiery  has  no  such  zoaiantee.  It  costs 
you  just  as  much  as  "Holeproof,"  but  at  the  end  of  six 
months  it  is  worthless.  Yoti  spend  hours  darning  it 
when  for  no  extra  expense  you  can  have  "Holeproof" 
and  do  no  mending  whatever.  Why  not  have  the  hett 
when  it  costs  just  the  same? 

Insist  on  the  "Holeproof"  trade-mark  as  it  is  it- 
produced  below.  Many  have  imitated  the  guarantc'c 
but  none  have  equaled  the  quality. 

We  pay  an  average  of  63  cents  a  pound  for  Egyp- 
tian and  Sea  Island  cotton  yam,  but  common  hosiery  is 
made  from  cotton  costing  about  12  cents  a  pound. 

We  use  3-ply  yam  in  the  body  and  6-ply  in  heels 
and  toes.     Ordinary  hosiery  uses  2-ply  throughout. 

JOS 
Dsieru 
CHILDREN^ 
When  you  g«t  genuine  "Holeproot"  you  get  the  utmost  for 
the  money— the  very  finest  hose  la  the  market — and  you  get  tbem 
lor  just  what  poor  hos«  would  cost. 

The  genuine  "HoleprooC  are  Bold  in  your  town.  We'll  tell 
you  the  dealers'  names  on  request.  Or  we'll  ship  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer,  charges  prepaid  on  rt^ceipt  o[  remittance. 
Write  lor  tree  book  "Homt  to  Make  Vour  Feet  Happy." 


Holcffroof  I.u»r»«laekliisi— *  Mln.  P.K 
riDlik^  Irli  hII      titn  hikl  mlf hL    Thi.  ktait.  ^Hi 

Bain  IIal*proatSUKklii(*-<Hii>.tl.Ok  Kh 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

aUFMrtkStrMt  (a)  Mlw«ikMi,Wh. 


MM  miitlam  U*  Ktolta  of  Kimmit  i 
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How  to  judge  an  advertisement 

before  you  use  it  ' 

John  Lee  Mahin.  has  prepared  ten 

tests  whereby  the  advertising  j 

value  of  newspaper  and  magazine 

street  car  cards,  ! 

her  printed  rhatter 

These  are  not 

biit  ten  real  tests. 

n  you  arriv^i^t 

i'  reasons  Jf-pr  or 

•you  have  in  mind. 

These  ten  tests  have  proved  themselves 
over  and  over.  All  ten  of  them  have 
been  applied  to,  this  advertisement. 
,  A  complete  set  of  these  tests  sent 
on   request.    Address 

Mahin  Advertising  Company 

806-856  American  Trust  Building        Chicago 
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ATLAS  UBRARY 


"Concrete  Construction  about  tbe  Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

(free)  tells  how  to  make  improvements  with  concrete, 
explains  why  concrete  is  superior  to  all  other  materials, 
shows  you  how  to  mix  concrete,  how  to  plan  and  build 
forms  for  everything,  and  how  to  superintend  the  work, .. 

It  tells  why  Atlas   Portland  Cement,  being  most 
uniform  in  quality  and  made  of  Natural  Portland  Cement 
Rock,  is  the  best  cement  for  all  concrete  construction. 
These  Books  also  from  the  Atlas  Cement  Library 

Concrvto  H««a«i  and  Cotlacaa,  Vol.  I    Lai^e  Houaes  SIjOO 
Vol  II  SnuUI  Houses    IJM 

Coacrat*  Cottat** Fraa 

Coacrat*  Coonlrr  RoudmcM  (out  of  priot) S2.00 


show  you  pictures  of  successful  houses  of  every  style  of 
architecture,  built  with  some  form  of  Atlas  Cement 
Concrete.  These  pictures  are  accompanied  by  floor  plans 
and  prove  that  concrete  is  not  only  the  best  and  most 
practical,  but  also  the  most  readily  adaptable  building 
material  to  any  style  of  home. 

Send  tcMlay  for  the  books  in  which  jou  siv  moat  Interested. 
TMS  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT OOMPANV  DEPT.BO.M  BROAD  ST.,  NSW  YORK 

Largest  outputofanycement  company  In  tha  world.    Orer  £0,000  barrels  per  day. 

n«n  mintien  (S*  Aiu/fw  0/  flrurfui  wAm  mrlting  (o  aSuiR/wrt 
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Diminishing  Cost  of 

Murphy  Varnishes  to  Manufacturers 

They  cost  less  labor  and  time  in  the  Varnish  room  than  lower- 
price  Varnishes.  They  cover  more  surface,  and  thereby  save 
the  cost  of  extra  gallons.  They  are  uniform.  Workmen  know 
what  to  expect  of  them,  and  are  never  disappointed.  They  get 
your  goods  out  on  schedule. 

Low-priced  Varoiihes,  by  doing  die  unexpected,  often  hold  up  the  ibap,  throw  all 
calculatimu  out  o(  gear  and  double  the  finishing  coit. 

"Quality  and  Exonomy  in  Varnish  and  Varnishing" 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Telia  you  how  and  why  all  thn  ii  true.     prcA 
Let  us  tend  it  to  you.  Addreu  m  at  16t  Gheitaut  Streei,  Nevrirk.  N.  J. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company  frankun  murphy.  Pr..Ki«»t 

Kblnn  of  THE  VARNISH  THAT  LASTS  LONGEST 

Heitd  Offko  [  NEWARK.  N.  J.      Alio  BOSTON      CLEVELAND     ST.  LOUIS     CHICACO 


n 

fJV  DID  AtledifaeathingitillenedbyclHipiibi 
HI -KID  ^^iton,  Mmeih«t  of  J«l-J«. 
tway  with  centering  (ud  Mud* in  coDcreleiliUandmilk 
Setup  the  Hy-Rjb  Jieeli — apply  the  cement  morur — 
theiUbii  complete.  YoKownnKnorlocalcontrBCton 
on  apply  it.  Hy-Rtb  ■  etw  of  the  prodoct*  of  the 
KAKN   SYSTEM    REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

UHd  b  ow  3000  iaponul  bdldmiL 


KinieiKei— tea  ruVBcu.  Kjour^    rumna, 
Sun  Buili&l^   Smnmatmx,  c^uiaad  pi 

Wriu  udiT  (or  free  Kr-RA  Cualocue. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 


"KETTtrv      I 

ior  ill  D«Bthi  and  T 


L    «.  B.  Bnmiiu,  H 


mrltlni  to  atfMrf'atn 
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How  the  PURE  and  (he 
IMPURE  May  Bear  the 

Same  Chemical  Symbols 

Msmy  people,  suid  even  many 
drugsists,  believe  that  all  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  is  alike,  because  it  all 
.  bears  the  same  chemical  symbob 
HiOi.     The  chemical  symbol  of 
plain  water   is   HiO,   and  dirty 
water  can  be  just  as  correctly  de- 
scribed  by  this  symbol  as  clean 
waterj  yet  no  one  would  want  to  drink  dirty  water  simply  because  its  chemical  symbol  is  HtO. 
Tbe  cheap  and  inferior  grades  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  suitable  only  for  bleaching  and 
umilar  purposes,   can   be  and    are   properly  described   by  the 
^mbol  HtOfr     It  is,  however,  just  as  reasonable  to  use  these 
bleaching  kinds  for  personal  use,  because  they  bear  the  symbol 
.  HtOh  as  to  drink  dirty  water  because  it  has  the  same  chemical 


Exact  Size  of 
Trial  Bottle 


lOE  UAftLAnU  tnEllltAL  bU., 


NEW   VORK. 


FREE -to  You 


If  you  contribute  any  part  of  the  $30,000,000  spent  annually  for  maga- 
zines you  MUST  see  our  new  subscription  catalogue.      Because  it  will 

show    you    how    the    nnrrhasinor 

power  of  your  mag; 
can  be  greatly  inc 
You  simply  can't  a 
order  your  maga- 
zines for  next  year  s 
without  first  con- 
sulting it  —  that  r 
is  if  you  really  wish 
to  put  each  dollar 
where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 


The 

Review  of  Revit 

New  Magazine 

Subscription  Ca 

is 

A  BIG 
MONEY 


This  brand  new  ca 
can  periodicals  is  ; 
you  would  like  to  I 

your  home  this  ye— ^.^       „..^  »„. 

the  same  money  —  READ  IT.  Or  if  you  feel  thai 
cut  down  your  general  expenses,  don't  give  u| 
favorite  magazines.  Write  for  our  catalogue  firi 
then  —  READ  IT.  It  will  help  you  economize  a 
has  others.  Remember  it's  FREE,  so  wriie  fo 
your  copy  TODAY.  The  return  of  the  attached 
coupon  will  bring  it  without  delay.  j 

TKe  R-eview  of  R.eviews         ^^ 
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This  is  the  Reo  Four- cylinder  Roadster, 
$1250 — the  only  car  that  really  won  the 
New  York-to- Atlanta  reliability  contest. 


Thal't  vhat  yiiu  wint  lo  know — which  or  really 
proved  itself  the  be»t? 

Twenty-six  can  got  periect  scores,  but  you  don't 
want  twenty-six  cars;  you  want  one  car  and  you  want 
the  best  ene. 

Here  is  how  the  Reo  proved  itself  the  best  of  the 
thirty-eight  cars  which  competed. 

When  the  contest  was  over,  R  M  Owen  issued  a  public 
challenge  to  all.  the  Other  pericct-score  can,  to  submit 


themselves  t 
thee: 


1  exhaustive:    and   rigid   c 


referee  of  the  contest,  ajid  the  technical  committee 
which  checked  the  cars  out  at  the  start  The  findings 
of  this  committee  were  lo  be  final  and  their  report 
made  public  through  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

This  committee  was  to  examine  ererj  car  that  finished 
with  a  perfect  score,  charge  it  with  any  rcpain  or 
replacements  that  were  made  en  route,  or  with  any  that 
might  be  necessary  to  restore  each  car  to  perfect  con- 
dition, and  tf      —  ...  f-.    -  or.     J  ...  1 

of  the  contest 

\Vhat  was  Ihc  result  ? 
A  lot  of  disconti 


imong  the  challenged  c 


>,  but 


single  one  look  up  the  cballetige. 
Why?  The  competitors  of  the  Reo  were  willing 
enough  to  make  the  run  ur.der  the  rules  of  the  txmli^sl — 
which  were  fiirly  easy —  because  Ihey  thought  there 
was  a  very  goi"l  chance  of  getting  through,  but 
those  who  saw  bow  the  Reo  acted  during  the  run, 
and  hi>w  it  looked  at  the  end  of  every  day's  run, 
n!a1iied  that  Ihey  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  show.  There- 
fore, it  was  announced  thai  no  car  hid  accepted  the 
Reo  challenge. 

Send  for  the  Reo  catalogue,  also  "Number  31,"  the  story  of  Ne 

I   for  the   Reo   Motor  Car  Co 


Of  courte,  under  the  rules  the  Reo  was  not  the  only 
car  with  a  clean  score,  but  every  man  who  has  d<Jlars 
to  pay  for  a  car  can  make  up  his  own  mind  which  car 
proved  ittelf  the  best;  and  every  fair-minded  American, 
whatever  car  he  owns,  will  realize  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Reo  in  issuing  this  challenge,  and  lack 
of  confidence  of  the  other  can  in  not  accepting  it,  are 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Reo  was  the  real  winner 
of  this  contest 

The  Reo  has  been  built  (or  five  years,  and  all  tha* 
time  (whether  l-cylinder,  3-cylinder  or  4-cylinder)  it 
has  proved  in  every  enduraitce  contest,  and  in  private 
use,  its  get-there-and-back  ability.  It  has  entered  public 
contests  against  cars  of  all  prices  up  to  $6500,  and  in 
every  case  has  been  the  lowest  priced  car  receiving  a 
perfect  score.  It  has  never  asked  for  favors,  or  allow- 
ances on  account  of  price  or  class,  and  particularly  in 
this  most  sweeping  challenge  it  has  staled  most  clearly 
that  it  will  stand  on  its  own  merits  without  regard  to 

This  is  no  accident  or  happen-so.  It  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  any  particular  invention  or  device,  but  upon 
that  thorough  perfection  of  material,  and  workmanship, 
and  design,  which  is  only  possible  in  a  car  at  such  a 
price  by  taking  advantage  of  all  the  modem  business 
and  factory  methods  of  making  and  selling. 

It  seems  queer  to  say  it — but  it  is  so — there  Was  no 
car  on  the  run,  and  there  is  no  car  in  tlie  world  at 
any  price  or  horse-power  which  will 
give  (he  motorist  mure  of  what  a 
molorisl  wants  than  this  fHSO  Reo— 
unless  the  motorist  wants  a  great,  big, 
heavy  car,  with  its  discomforts  on 
rough  roaJs  and  very  uncomfortable 
expense  bills. 

York  to  AtlanU. 


/  of  ll<,m 
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Catalogue  H  will  b«  aervt  on.  request  All  That  The  Name  Implies 

THE  PEER1.ESS  MOTOR.  CAR.  CQ 

2431    EAST    93^    ST..  CLE^VE-LAND.    O. 

MEMBER.  ASSOCIATION  OP  LICENSED    AUTOMOBI1.E   MANUPAf^'VILBU 

LICENSED  UNDER.  SELDEN  PATENT 
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KREMENTZ 

COLLAR  BUTTONS 

For  every  speci&lrveed  of 
tKe  pairtJcMlar  maj\. 

Shirt  front,  round  or  ^ 


Shirt  collar  front,  lens 
or  round  heads,  long 
shank. 

Back  of  neck,  extended 
head  to  hold  scarf,  or 
dome  shaped  head,  me- 
dium shank. 


Sleeves  with  detached  cuSs,  dome 
shaped,  long  sbanL 

Sleeves  above  attached  cuffs,  large 
head,  short  shank.     Also  ladies' 
shirt  waists,  negligee  shirts,  etc. 
All  dealers.     Every  bultoa  iosnred. 

KREMENTZ  A,  CO."**^''" 
62  Chaatnut  StrMt,  Nawark,  N.  J. 


50",'.' 
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KODAK 

at  the 

North  Pole 


"Being  satisfied  since  my  first  expedition  in  1801  that  the  Eastman 
cameras  and  films  were  best  stiited  for  this  class  of  work,  I  have  used 
both  exclusively  in  all  of  my  Arctic  expeditions  since,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  I  attribute  the  fact  that  I  have  brought  back  a  series  of  photographs 
which  in  quantity  and  quality  probably  exceed  any  other  series  of 
photographs  obtained  from  the  Arctic  regions." 


\&A 


Wherever  adverse  conditions  demand  absolute 
dependability  in  photographic  equipment— there  the 
Kodak  goods  are  chosen.  The  photographic  success 
of  Ck>mmander  Peary's  expedition  is  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  pictures— all  of  them  from  Kodak  films, 
illustrating  his  thrilling,  historic  narrative  noAv 
running  in  HAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE. 


Catalognt  free  at  the 
deaiers  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  CItf. 
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ANOTHER    ILLUSTRATION 

Kina  Juh  Vankn  Mmh.  Ill  1-a 

Now  failh  is  Ihe  subsUnce  of  tbinga  hoped  for,    I        Now  faith 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  |   conviction  of  things  noi 


of  things  hoped  for, 


I 


THE  AMERICAN 

STANDARD  BIDLE 

la  the  same  old  Bible  that  we  have  always  osed,  but  it  gives  the  exact  tneaning  of  the  inspiieil 

writers  in  the  language  of  today  instead  of  thai  used  three  hundred  years  ago. 

"JVIb  4r  far  mud  mmmrthm  hmmt  tfmnmittl»n  thml  mm  Aarw  hma."~Krv.  G.Campbflt  JTorva*. 

THOMAS  NELSON  ARSONS, "'      """"llK  Ba^Ht'b^  ^ntt.  New   York 

PabUilur*  lor  tha  AdHrican  Rovldon  Conmlllae— BIbIa  Publlahcn  tor  over  flKy  yaara 


k  Your  Dailar.    U 
id  aipma  propaid 

List  Price,  ^^^^^^^^ 

»Af|  CA  ]^^^^^^^r  I^uble  Barrel  HanunerleM  Shotgun— Barreb 
y  J^.WU  ^^^^^^  Compressed  and  Forged  Demi-Bloc.  Genuine 
^^              Krupp  Fluid  Steel  Barreh.     Cost  More  Eltcrwhere. 

Slronge.1  where  many  Double  Gum  are  weakeit— al  the  breech.     Thi.   me«n«  aafatr.      Other  Americaa  nua- 
■  cul  away  ihe  wall  tor  (he  lt«.      By  the  eicliuive  Sleveni  Demi-Bloc  Syilem  ihe  lug  ii  an  iDletraJ  part  of 
die  barrel  forging.     New  ihooleri  Kore  higher  with    the    Strveni    becauK    accurate    worknun^^    m<ke«    cJoae 

ting  and  heller  penetration. 

POINTS  FOR  THE  SHARPSHOOTEH  AND  HUNTER 

U  T«i  •'•nt  cipcn  infwiulipa  on  Shinidwdra.  Htixuui  «  I  .•Iu.I>If  inloroulioii.  tn^dn  ihe  bii  Sli 
TnpShM.ix.wTil«  111!  poBil  Idling  which  •ubiMbHrau  ilknlnh«ii  ii>d  160  nxs  abwl  Riae>. 
ygnlhcDiBl.     Br  mum  miil  dna  oil  IdM  liilal  ym  thi    [    RiBc  TelcKopa.     Wiie  lodir. 

DEFT.  501,  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
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Steel  Will  Reign  in  the  Office 


just  as  surely  as  it  is  reigning  in  the  railroad 
bridge,  the  Gky-scraper,  the  steamship,  and 
in  all  the  newest  and  up-to-datcst  construc- 
tion. Nothing  can  stop  it.  Ten  years 
hence  nothing  but  steel  furniture  will  be 
found  in  any  stnart  office. 

We  are  the  pioneers  in  making  everything 
for  the  office  in  steel.  Our  leader  is 
EVERLAST,    the   new   steel  letter  file. 


We  want  to  send  it  to  you  on  30  tlays'  free 
trial  at  our  entire  risk  and  expense.  We 
want  to  send  it  because  you  won't  send  it 
back.  It's  a  sure  sale  if  we  can  once  get  it 
into  your  office.  You  won't  do  without  it 
And  you'll  send  for  more.  No  convincer 
like  the  goods  themselves.  Will  you  let 
us  send  you  an  EVERLAST  steel  file,  as 
per  coupon  below? 


EVERLAST 

THE  NEW  STEEL  VERTICAL  LETTER  FILE 


IVULASniK  AS  STEa 

~l«lli.>t«l.     PulllB 

EVERLAST  dnwcr  out 

Ita  fiill  laigihiaciad  i 

ud  Ihe  wel^I  irtll  doI 
ipriBi  II  ■  tncHoD  of  in 

NO    DEnECIATION    TO 
CHAKGEOFI'  — Luu  u 

liitA.    -la  filtf  ytAn  no 


cr  ihe 

tcttuo.  LoMdti  luUapu- 
ItT  or  via  fifty  pound], 
Tou  cu  pull  llicin  oul  by 
■  illk  lht«d.  Bring  of 
nupeuion  rolUr-bcvinr 
cODflirucIioa  wad  paiMcd 
with  lolid  rubber, thcTF-i 

ilUUu  «  dnwen. 
DUWUS  CANT  SWEU 
AND    STICK-Dmp 
v^Eher  makcfl  your  wooii 
filu  iticli,  u  do  hcavT 


can't  itlck  boauie  built 

of  cold  rolled  ilnl  >nd 

bccauw  UllDB  U  oa  llMl 

nils. 

HOW  MDCH  TOU  SAVI 

by   purchulnjt    EVER- 


whila  KVKRLASTS 


IctUrweu.  Slidualcekly 

louch  lendi  It  bick  mud 
fonb  or  (CI*  it  lolid  mud 
riaidit  Hoy  point. 
BOACU.  RAT  AND  VEL 
■IN  PROOF  btcauu 
and*  el  iIkI  ud  Giied 


AU  STnEW  FIT  THC 
EVEIUST   Slmplymu. 

»]d     icoido     into     the 
EVERLAST. 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  ON  STEEL  OFFICE  FURNITURE 


You  not  only  want  EVERLAST  vertical  files, 
but  you  want  EVERLAST  desks    (flat   or 
roll   top)  (^EVERLAST   tables,    document 
filci,  etc.,  etc  They're  all  made  of  atcel;  last  for- 
ever, cost  no  more  than  good  nood  office  furniture 
and  are  finished  in  exact  imitation  of  all  woods. 


Write  for  "EVERLAST  OFFICE    FURNI- 

TURE,"[oiarnewand  beautifully  illustrated  booklet. 
It  will  teU  you  all  about  all  EVERLAST  steel 
office  furniture  and  all  about  the  newest  ideas  in 
office  furniture.  Get  your  pen  and  post-card  now 
before  you  forget  it.     It's  very  important  to  you. 


EVERYTHING   FOR  THE  OFFICE  IN   STEEL 

JAMESTOWN    METAL    FURNITURE    COMPANY 


K  Pubk  BbjUbm  Bukiu 


.    M1SmlAn..JAHEJT0WM,)I.T. 
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nt  iTJHD^KB  r^pE*  io»  MOtimu  u^TioHMiir—- LOOKUP*  nu  w^teh-mamm" 

THERE  are  certain  Great 
Names  in  the  manufac- 
turing world  that  stand  for 
Genuineness  and  for  Sin- 
cerity. The  best  people, 
socially  and  financially,  use 
the  goods  on  which  these 
names  are  stamped. 


for  your  letterhead,  puts  you 
in  the  right  company. 


LM  m  aMul  yon  tha  Old  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  Book  of  Spam- 
•leos.  It  ooniuDs  ingiMtiv*  (p«oiiti«Di  of  lattorfaeadt  aod 
Mber  bniinen  tonna,  printed,  lithotrapbed  and  eD(nT0d  on 
the  white  and  fourteen  color*  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRB  BOND. 
Write  for  it  o«  yow  preaeal  letterhead.  I 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

Tk*   a^  ^a^mt    aakan    ia    lb*    mrlil    aakir.t    bowl   pap*i    (loluinly 

South    Hadley     Palls,    Massachusetts 

M^DM  ~J  urns  MMITEK  TUAH  StKUt  HECttJ^KY  ••—'LOOZ  KM  TBM  K'Anii-M^UC"^ 
PlaaMt  mintlon  tin  Hteltm  af  titiiitmt  akin  icrltliig  to  attertlnrt 
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Let  Us  Send  You 
Dr.C.W.Saleeby'tBookFREE 

We  want  you  to  read  this  latest  book  by 
the  noted  physician-author.  Dr.  C.W.Saleeby. 
In  it  he  makes  many  new  and  interesting 
•tatements  about  your  nervous  system  that  are 
surprising.  How  it  controls  your  success — 
your  health — and  that  without  nervous  activity 
you  would  be  but  a  "locomotive  vegetable." 
He  also  tells  some  mighty  interesting  things 
about 


en 


He  tcllt  yMi  that  SaoMOKcn  )■  campoMd  of  Albu- 
men, the  nutritive  pirt  of  Nituie'i  only  ttue  food — 
milk,  *ni]  Sodium  Glycero-phcnphBte,  the  gieat  brain 
and  nerve  builder.  He  lell«  how  ^anatogen  buildi  up 
the  worn-down  body  —  teritalizei  the  overworked 
nervou*  aysiem — reatote*  one  to  geaetal  healthy  body 
and  brain  activity. 

In  it  he  hat  lost  none  of  hii  noted  interealing  style 
and  it  is  sure  to  prove  a  pioliuble  as  well  as  a  pleasing 
half  hour's  reading. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  with  our  compli- 
ments upon  request.     Fill  in  the  coupon  nrui, 
Qel  Sanalogm  from  J»ur  Jruggld — 
1/  rel  obiainahit  froia   him,  *ril* 
THE   BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Everstt  Building  Union  Square  Nortka  New  York 


GENTLEMEN.— Please  md  me  a  frt, 
■Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby'i  "  Tht  Wilt  To  Do." 


Druggiit  • 


cof,   ./ 


gPENCERIAK 

Stee!  Pensart 
i  easy  writers  b^ 
I  cause  of  their 
I  great  elasticity : 
'  smooth,     evec 

ints : 


s.  points ; 


Made  of  highest 
grade  steel  with 
best  workmanship. 
Every  pen  careful! 
examined.  Pens 
suit  all  hands  and 
all  purposes. 

SPEN( 

Steel  Pens 

Sample  card  of  12  different  kinds  sent 
for  6c  postage.  Choose  the  style  0ut 
suits,  then  ask  for  it  by  name  and  number. 

SFENCEKIANnN  COMPANY. 


Brick  Fireplace  Mantels 

Gun  are  made  to  show  beanlilul  carved  elects  ea 

noulded  bricL 
Caabe  UKd  in  any  scheme  of  interior  decoraliBa. 
Can  be  eiaily  set  by  local  masan,  with  oar  pUm, 
When 

PHILA.  &  BOSTON  FACE  BRICK  Ca 

DEFT.  AO.  It 
Oftee  sad  SbowniB.  lU  WLK  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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feffocH^ 


"The  WorU's  Best  Table  Water' 


I   followed  led  to  a  thoasand  dollar  law  salt  that  lasted  seven 


■maitai  hi  tlw  cnurr  ud  In  ul  UimalbiiiiKii  iliu  Ellioo-FtilKr  A 


H  wndiw-A4«Bf  u 


mi  B  Iba  wbca  ilx  Iir  Ilea  b  poded  tot  tbi  moub  tbcR  li  as  nd  ol  ■  trid 
leu  tbu  ■  Tar.  docm't  h  Kcm  hsUib  tbs  aa—BJi  sf  l>An4iak  wmt 

bcfcic  I    "  UiIh  TsU  Bnr  "  pankikn  f Rt  for  the  hUiw.    SofpoK  tbu  uk  B^^r  ' 

ELUOTT-FISHER  COMPANY,  119  Cedar  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


^rfSBT*' *    nKmwrKB  f^otmrtWlproat. 

^^  *'~  '■  "     • BleaHot.   wSto  rKtoir 

aulas,  TTPE,  piper,  Ac 


ff^FBINT 


Portable  Vacuum  Cleaner 


eat  by  Every  Test " 

rhumiBn  Portable  Electric 
everything  in  the  home. 
you  NEED  IT  NOW 


Wrlle  lor  i 

GENERAL  COMPRESSED  M  I  VACUUM  MACHINERT  GO. 

0«pl.  114.  BieWB.Tirlnraw..  St.  Louli.  U.8.*. 


®l)ictats 

Really  Dbliohtfui- 


A  Personal  Bep- 


WANTED^  AT  ONCE!  .„„..„.,,„ 

W   T     S,     &&   ^     A     i    Jl  ^   •      procare  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  on  the  Rest- 
Selling,   Best-Paying   Magazine'Clnbbing   and   Book 

UBERAL  CASH  PRIZES!         p„p„1i,L.., e,/, offmd 

Full  particulars  im  upon  request.    It  will  pay  you  to   write  lo-</,iy  to  the   Review  of  Reviews  Co., 
13  Asior  Place,  Desk  1,  New  York. 


unDi  inif'OMAiTrnMiiK 
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Free  to  Shrewd  Business  Men 

If  yon  CARE  what  it  COSTS  yon  to  IMPRESS  yonr 

corrrespondents  FAVORABLY — 

II  yon  want  TOUR  letterheads  on  a  paper  that  adds 

DIGNITY  and  FORCE  to  every  letter- 
Write  ns  to  send  yoni  free  of  expense  or  obligation, 

this  special  portfolio  fk 

25  SPECIMEN  LETTERHEADS 

They  are  handsomely  printed,  lithographed,  embossed 
and  engraved  to  show  you  how  impressive  yonr  letter- 
head wonld  be  on  the  varions  finishes,  thicknesses  and 
colors  of  CONSTRUCTION  BOND— the  ONLY  business 
correspondence  paper  that  makes 

« 

Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price 


Write  for  this  portfolio  today  and  yonll  see  that  the 
most  impressive  stationery  CAN  be  had  at  a  MODERATE 
price  on  Conatmction  Bond,'  It  has  the  character  that 
impresses  cotrespondenis  Javorably.  It  is  unmistakably 
high-grade. 

Yonr  finished  stationery  on  Construction  Bond  COSTS 
YOU  LESS  than  on  any  other  high  grade  bond,  because 
this  paper  is  sold  DIRE^^T  to  responsible  printers  and 
lithographers  instead  of  thru  jobbers,  and  handled  ONLY 
in  quantities  of  500  pounds  or  more  at  a  time. 

The  saving  of  the  usual  Jobbefs  profit  and  the 
saving  on  expense  by  handling  only  large  lots,  are  YOUR 
savings  IP  YOU  SECURE  Construction  Bond. 

Write  today  iot  the  Specimen  Letterheads  and  the 
names  of  printers  in  your  vicinity  who  can  furnish  you 
Construction  Bond.     Use  your  business  letterhead, 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO^  305  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Insist  upon  this 

Watermark  in  your 

Business  Stationery 

With  envelopes  to  Match\ 

CONSTRUCTION 


Best  at 


the  Price 


BOND 


Wood  EMIsr% 
Tin  RoUsn 


See  that  the  label  on  each  Roller  bears  this  script 
signature  for  your  protection. 

Q«t "  Improved/*  no  tacks  roqslrod. 


Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers    ^bgT^«tf*;gs 


An  lodication  of  Character 

THE  RID  MAMOND  SIGN  OVER  A  SHOB  STOtB 
MARKS  HIGH  CHARACTER  -  BOTH  IN  THE 
SHOBMAN.  AND  IN  HIS  STOOL  Xt  MEANS 
FULL  VALUE  IN  FOOTWEAR. 

IT  IS  YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  STYLE.  Fff  AND 
COMFORT.  Y0URAS8URANCE0FG00DWEAR 
AND  LASTING  SHAPE.  IN  SHORT.  VI  MEANS 
THE  STETSON  SHOE. 

THE  STETSON  SHOE  00^  Sooth  Weymooth,  Mass. 


THE  RED  DIAMOND  TRADnORK 


ifiil 


^^111 


APPEARS  ON 


llllllih. 


!'•■ 


STETSON  SHOE 
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Just  figure  this  out: 

Last  year,  on  a  small  egg-farm,  1953  hens 
made  for  tbe  owners  a  dear  pro^  of 

$6.11  each 

$6.41  multiplied  by  19S3  makes— wbat?  ova- 

$12,000  a  year 


Head  the  story  below. 

IN  igoj  two  men  nitined  Corning,  father  and  son,  were  trying  to  find  a  paying  busi- 
ness for  men  in  poor  health  and  with  small  capital.  Although  they  had  no  expe- 
rience in  that  line,  they  decided  to  raise  eggs.  They  toolt  a  few  acres  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  and  began  with  only  thirty  hens.  Last  year  these  men  had  1953  hens,  and  made 
a  clear  profit  of  over  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Next  year  they  expect  to  have  4000 
hens.     Will  they  make /!»(«  fia,ooo? 

THS  Corning  Egg-Book 

(entitled  "$6.41  PER  HEN  PER  YEAR")  tells  the  whole  story  of  that  little  e^- 
farm,  and  Just  HOW  the  Comings  made  their  splendid  success.  It  is  deeply  interesl- 
ing  to  every  one  who  wants  a  safe,  paying  business,  that  can  be  built  up  with  little 
capita!  and  without  years  of  training.  There  Is  a  strong  demand  in  all  cities  for 
near-by,  selected  fancy  eggs,"  and  those  who  can  furnish  an  unfailing  supply,  win- 
ter and  summer,  get  very  high  prices.  This  the  Comings  learned  to  do,  and  tbe 
Coming  Egg-Book  describes  their  methods,  as  tested  and  proved  by  experience. 

The  book  tells  where  they  find  their  market,  how  to  keep  hens  laying  regularly 
in  winter,  when  to  hatch  chicks  that  are  lo  do  their  best  work  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary; how  to  mix  the  feed  that  produces  the  most  eggs;  how  to  prevent  losses,  etc.  It 
tells  why  they  fixed  on  a  certain  breed  as  the  best  for  producing  eggs,  and  how  their  wliole 
system  works  to  that  end.  ft  gives  photographic  pictures  of  their  plant,  and  plans  of 
their  buildings,  which  can  be  built  in  sections,  large  or  small,  as  needed.  The 
Coming  Egg-Book  is  sold  in  combination  with  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARM  JOURNAL  hav  fonhirty-thtee  years  londucled  a  poultry  department  kaown  thecoanir; 
over  for  the  ability  of  ils  edilors  and  the  value  of  its  contents.  All  its  other'depanments  are  ably 
condocted  and  widely  quoted.  .It  is  the  standard  monthly  farm  and  home  paper  of  (he  connliy,  wiilk 
already  more  than  600,000  subscriber!:.  It  is  clean,  bright,  intensely  practical :  boiled  down  ;  cream, 
not   skim  milk.      Ills  illustrated   and  well    printed   on   good    paper.      It  has  not  a  medical  or  trashy 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  the  great  New  York  stale  paper  published  at  Syracue. 
and  full  of  good  reading  mailer,  is  always  welcomed  by  the  subscriber.  Now  in  its  18th  year.  It  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  published  in  the  United  States.  Well  edited  by  recogniicd 
aulborilies  on  the  sabjeci  of  practical  poultry  raising.     Has  a  circulation  of  43,000  copies  per   month. 


•  Coming  Egg-Book  and  the  Farm  Journal  for  two  years,  and 
American  Poultry  Advocate  two  years,  all  for  f.i.oo  if  order  is  sent  at  once  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  703  Hogan  BlocK.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
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T    The  man  that  is 
»[     -Always  Tired-Out- 

ifi     will  soon  be  worn-out. 

pE 

If  the  day's  work  fags  you, — 

iL  If  an  Ul-chosen  meal  upsets  your 

fll        digestion, — 

If  a  sleepless  night  spoils  the  next 

'^         day — then  you  are  not  normal,   but 
are    below  par,    unnecessarily,    yes, 

t*  and  shamefully. 
Yon  were  given 
a  body  that  had 
ftt)  abundant  re- 
terve  fund  of  en- 
ergy to  draw  upon 
in  just  such  hours 
of  need. 

The  TbonpsoB 
Method  o(  Pbyslo- 
lofkil  Exercise  is 

^  a  rational,  pleas- 

j  an t  and  easy 

/'  means    of  secur- 

ing and  maintain- 
ing that  reserve  power  which  your  body  origi- 
nally had  and  which  you  have  dissipated  by 
unthinking  neglect. 

My  Method  is  different  from  any  other  treat- 
ment in  that  it  regenerates  (by  natural  move- 
ments scientifically  applied)  the  governors  of 
the  bodily  machine,  i.  e.,  the  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  intestines,  etc.  All  these  are  musclei 
and  can  be  strengthened  by  proper  exercise. 
Yet  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that  until  my  Method 
of  Physiological  Exercise  was  evolved,  no  sys- 
tematic treatment  existed  that  was  based  on 
this  axiomatically  natural  method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength  of 
your  nerves,  your  hopefulness  and  joy  in  liv- 
ing, all  depend  on  the  tone  and  vigor  of  your 
vital  organs. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit 
every  inch  of  yoar  body  and  mind  through 
every  minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on 
free-trial-terms  that  make  it  impossible  for 
you  to  lose  a  penny. 

Are  ym  inttresied  ensiigk  in  nuMng  yanrielf  a 
mfrmoi  taonart  iiittg  lo  tend  fir  and  read  »n  iaok, 
"Human  Energy  "  ftent/ree  and  poitpaid)  t  Yatt  wiU 
fmd  it  very  ilarthng  yet  aivunuiy  true. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

SmUc  No.  «,  sit  Mala  Sin 
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I    THE  "DlfTERENC£~IS  THE  INPROVEMBIT 
I  Tfae  inTsntor  hu  ■necaaJ^d  fan  »fpttiag 

I      timad  prineiplei  in  optical  fcisBc*  ao  Amt 

Trn-Ht  Shnr-on  Spectacles 

Do  not  mark  the  note 

VfSl  not  cut  behind  the  ears 
Cannot  get  out  of  poailion 

Tne  Booklet  g'Sf^Vl'i;*" 

fort  Bod  leni  efficiency  impossible  if  ygn 
If  en  aoj  other  Idod. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO^ 


Cleanser  and  Mouth  Wash 
In  One 

Poliahea  tho  teeth  to  dutluig  whitenOBs,  M^tila  it*  fra- 
grant antbeptio  foam  reacKcs  eveiy  part  of  the  mealb — 
oeutrBlizing  all  tooth-deatrojHag  aeida.  prevenliag  diacokv 
atioD  and  decay. 

Strong's  Arnica  Tooth  Soap 

comes  in  ■  handy  metal  box — notking  lo  break 
orspitl.  Aconvenienl  cake  ihal  iniurea  heauti- 
fuL  teeth,  hrallHy  guma  and  a  aweet  hrealh. 
At  your  druggiat,  25  canla. 

Strong's  Arnica  Jelly 

Keeps  Your  Skin  Saootb 

No  need  Id  endure  the  diacDoiEiirt  of  *un- 
bum  or  winter  cKapping.     Apply  wilb  finger 
I     lip*,  rub    genlly  inlo    port*.     In  collapaible 
!     metal  tubes.  2S  cents. 

<;araBleed  oadB  Ika  Fsel  aad  Diaf  Act,  iae  3fc 

HM.   ScrW  No.  I61Z.  131 

C  E.  STRONG  k  CO..  (mCACa  D.  S.  A. 
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Enough  lamp-chimneys 
break  from  "accident" 
to  satisfy  me,  without 
having  them  crack  and 
smash  every  time  the 
light  is  turned  up. 

Macbeth  lamp-chim- 
neys never  break  front 
heat.     It  takes  an  "ac- 
cident"   to    end    their 
>«  u...  w  «.        usefulness. 
They  add  to  the  beauty,  comfort  and 
usefulness  of  the  lamp — and  they  fit. 
There  is  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney 
made    for   every  known    burner,  and 
my  name  is  on  it. 

My  book  will  tell  which  one  to  get 
for  your  lamp.     It  is  free.     Address 

Macbeth,  pituburgh. 


rn  <arti\iiq  tt  attnirtlMrt 
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RED 

On  Retiring 

One  night  treatment  for  red, 
rough,  chapped  and  bleeding 
hands,  itching,  burning  palms 
and- painful  finger  ends  with 

CUTICURA 

Works  wonders.  Soak  them,  on 
retiring,  in  hot  water  and  Cuti- 
cura  Soap,  dry,  anoint  freely 
with  Cuticura  Ointment,  and 
wear  soft  bandages  or  old  loose 
gloves  during  the  night. 


sonwniTE 

HANDS 

On  Rising 


mg  Dreatning  easy  in  tne  case  ot  cams  ;  BooUiea 
the  sore  Ihroat  and  stops  the  cODgh. 

Cresolene  ia  a  powerful  germicide  actiii£ 
both  Hs  a  curative  and  preventive  in  coniagioai 
diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  saRerers  from  Asthma. 

Cresol«ne's  best  recommendation  is  i is  JO 
years  of  successful  use. 

For  Sdc  By  Ml  DrngalM^ 
Send  Fottalfor  Detcriiylirr  Bookltt. 


Clipping  Newspapers  Is  Onr  Business 


■Y,B.S.i: 


RATS 


KILLED  BY 
SCIENCE 

sssz 


DANYSZ  VIRUS 


CAT,  roHFAmr 


RtBliw  Bf  Htullml  mlicn  u/rlllng  to  a^vtrtlfrt 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


4  Agate  Lines $6.00 

Additional  Lines,  Each 1.50 


Smallest  Space  Accepted 4  Lines 

Largest  Space  Accepted 12  Lines 


10    Per    Ceint.    DiscoviAt    for    6    Insertioms 


WEST 


OWN  AN  ORANGE  GROVE  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Buy  Units 
of  Ownership  on  easy  paTments.  Bach  unit  represents  an 
acre.  After  you  have  paid  up.  you  may  convert  units  into 
deeds  to  land.  Ideal  plan  for  non-residents  who  may  buy 
orange  land  on  easy  terms ;  have  grove  planted  and  grown 
while  paying  for  it;  make  100%  profit  In  6  years  on  im- 
provement  of  laud;  provide  income  for  life  and  beautiful 
home  for  old  age.  Now  opening  Kern  Orange  Tract  No.  2. 
Can  you  spare  $10  or  more  monthly?  Oalif.  Co-Operative 
Fruit  Growing  Assn..   585  Central  Bldg..   Los  Angeles. 

A  EUCALYPTUS  GROVE  of  10  acres  will  return  from 
$1500  a  year  the  6th  year  to  $3000  the  10th  year,  contin- 
uing each  year  thereafter.  Price  $200  an  acre,  planted  and 
cultivated.  Easy  pavmcnts.  Bank  guarantee.  Write  for 
booklet  E  and  full  Information.  Sunset  Irrigated  Farms 
Co.,   Metropolis  Bank  Bldg.   San  Francisco.   Cal. 

WE  ARE  MAKING  HOMES  for  a  million  people  on  the 
createst  Irrigated  tract  in  California.  Our  new  booklet. 
^'  California — Now  or  Never."  the  finest  California  book 
eTer  printed.  10c.  Easy  payments.  See  our  big  Exhibit  at 
ClUcago's  Great  Land  Show,  Nov.  20th  to  Dec.  4th.  We 
want  an  army  of  *'  live  ones  "  with  us  to  build  this  great- 
est new  community.  Organize  a  colony.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  information.  H.  L.  Hollister,  205  La  Salle  St.. 
Chicago. 

$1.  CAN  YOU  INVEST  THAT  MUCH  in  a  lot  30  x  118 
at  the  finest  beach  on  the  California  coast,  where  $50,000 
baa  been  spent  in  improvements  and  as  much  more  will  b** 
spent  In  tne  next  year?  $30.  $1  down.  $1  a  week.  Lots 
will  double  In  value  before  all  payments  are  made.  No  in- 
terest, no  taxes.  For  maps  and  particulars  write  La 
Grande  Beach  Improvement  Company,  Dept.  L,  627  H.  W. 
Hellman   Bldg.,   Los   Angeles,    Cal. 


A  TEN  ACRE  irrigated  sugar  cane  farm  will  pay  for  it- 
self quickly.  Our  lower  Rio  (irande  Valley  Irrigated  Lands 
excel  the  world  in  the  production  of  Sugar  Cane.  Best  cli- 
mate, soil  and  water :  schools  and  churches ;  easy  terms. 
When  desired  we  arrange  for  planting,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing and  marketing  the  caue  for  non-resident  owners  on  a 
rart  crop  basis.  Booklet  sent  free.  Write  to  Fletcher  A 
Bosslter,  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  SITES  In  lots  of  4  acres  and  up. 
12  minutes*  drive  frogi  Greenwich.  Conn.:  45  minutes  from 
New  York  now;  will  be  3.'>  minutes  next  year  when  New 
Haven  Road  Is  electrified.  These  lots  are  in  restricted  resi- 
dence park.  Town  water  will  be  supplied.  Most  ellKible 
neighborhood  near  New  York.  Lovely  country  drive  to  prop- 
erty.  One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirable 
netgbborbood  snd  real  country  surroundings  with  easy  sc- 
cesslblllty.     Address  W.  F.   Day.  Greenwich.  Conn. 


STAMFORD,  CONN.;  hour;  mile  from  station;  Noroton 
Hill,  trolley  passes  door;  10  rooms,  and  bath,  kitchen, 
lauodrj,  dining  room;  large  bam;  3  acres;  near  L.  I. 
Sound;  all  improvements;  to  let  furnished.  Owner,  14 
West  8»th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY 


MONEY  IS  MADE  ON  SMALL  FARMS  near  AUantic 
Olty,  N.  J.  5  acres.  $125 — $5  monthly.  Berries,  fruit, 
vcgetablefl,  squabs,  poultry  and  eggs  bring  good  prices.  Two 
iMln  line  railroads  through  property;  large  river  snd  man- 
afaetaring  town  nearby.  Title  Insured.  Free  booklet.  Fra- 
iler Oompany,   753  Bailey  Bldg.   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


SOUTHERN 


FLORIDA  ORANGE  GROVES;  FARMS.  Special  grove 
cultivation  plan,  $10  monthly;  farms.  $10  acre  down.  State 
whether  interested  in  orange  or  superior  tested  farm  tracts. 
Lake  Alfred  Develc^ment  Company.   Bartow,  Florida. 

*  FLORIDA. — Why  not  spend  the  winter  In  Florida  ?  Houses 
to  rent.  Boarding  nouse  rates.  Real  estate  bargains.  Oran»;e 
groves,  etc.  Copy  weekly  paper.  Hunting,  fishing.  Any  infor- 
mation.    Write  J.  R.  R.  Crosby.   San  Mateo.  Florida. 


FORTUNES  .are  being  made  in  the  famous  Sanfonl 
Celery  Delta.  A  request  will  bring  tou  valuable  informa- 
tion.    Howard-Packard  Land  Co..   Sanrord.   Fla. 


••  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Two  stores  and  two  dwellings 
on  lot  having  two  comers :  central :  rented  $1680.  Price. 
$18,500.  New.  Investments  to  suit.  Geo.  Y.  Worthing- 
ton.    1410   G.    N.    W." 


TEXAS 


TO  SETTLE  AN  ESTATE.  I  offer  sixteen  thousand  acres 
of  Improved  land  on  railway  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Arteslau 
Belt,  at  Twelve  Fifty  per  acre.  Easy  payments.  Orange 
groves  on  adjoining  land.  A.  T.  Woodhouse,  Raymond- 
vllle.   Texas. 

FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETS  about  the  best 
rice  lands,  orange,  fig  and  vegetable  land  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Texas,  in  an  ideal  climate,  address  the  owners,  Theo.  F. 
Koch,   Bins  Bldg..  Houston,   Texas. 

TEN  ACRES  enough  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas.  Buy 
land,  raise  oranges,  figs,  berries,  garden  truck,  and  be  iu- 
dependent.  Land  now  selling  for  $18  an  acre  and  up.  B1|? 
returns,  lovely  season,  delightful  climate.  Ask  for  book 
folder,  '•  Gulf  Coastings."  Free.  G.  R.  Dobbin.  G.  C.  A.. 
G.  C.  ft  S.   F.   Hy..   Houston.   Texas 


$300.00  PER  ACRE  PROFIT  FROM  TEXAS  TRUCK 
LAND.  Be  your  own  boss,  live  lu  an  Ideal  cllmiite.  where 
snow  and  cold  weather  are  unknown,  where  oranges  blos- 
som, flowers  bloom  and  vegetables  grow  all  winter.  Raise 
vegetables,  when  prices  are  sky  high.  Others  are  becoming 
rich.  Five  acres  will  only  cost  you  $200.00.  Pay  for  It 
$12.50  per  month.  Fine  Illustrated  literature  free.  Burton 
&   Danforth,   580   Glbbs   Bldg..   San   Antonio.   Taxas. 


CUBA 


CrBA.  Richest  koII.  Ideal  climate.  Abundant  rainfall. 
No  frost.  No  excesNlve  heat  Nearest  tropical  soil  to  New 
York.  Manati  flncxt  harbor.  10  acres.  $250.00.  Pocket 
map  free.     S.  O.  Sanderson.  274  Palace  Bldg.  •  Minneapolis. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


••  WATCH  US  GROW  **  Is  the  watchword  of  McKlnlev. 
Isle  of  Pines.  Beautiful,  healthful  ialand.  00  mllt^s 
south  of  Havana.  Largest  American  colony  in  Cuba. 
4  days  from  New  York  by  steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate 
the  year  round.  No  frosts;  no  fevers;  no  irrigation  needed 
for  trees.  Fertile  soil  for  errowing  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  limes,  plne-apple<i.  bananas,  figs.  nuta.  gardoi  truck, 
etc.  10  acres  enough  to  make  you  independent  in  a  few 
years.  Write  to-dav  for  Free  Book  showing  over  100  pic- 
tures of  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Dept..  Isle 
of  Plnee  Co.,  226  Fifth  Ave..   New  York.   N.   Y. 
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HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS  'WANTED 


$2{^1910  MODEL  IMPROVED  GEM  ADDING  MACHINE. 
I10-S12  commisaion  on  each  machine.  Automatic  Adding 
Machine  Co.,  Agents'  Dept.  6.  319  Bway.,  N.  Y.  City. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — Resident  to  place  carbon  paper 
directly  with  consumer.  Can  be  made  either  a  side  line  or 
regular  business.  Previous  experience  need  not  count.  Im- 
mediate profits.  Big  future  drawing  account.  Address 
Cameron  Corporation,  38-41  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York 
City. 

* 

AGENTS  wanted  at  once  on  the  II vest,  fastest-growing, 
best-selling,  besr-paylng  proposition  In  the  field.  Something 
new,  different.  Agents  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  Hamp- 
ton's. Make  several  dollars  a  day,  up.  For  particulars 
write  Sales  Mgr.,  Hampton's.  Suite  567  West  35th  St.. 
New  York  City. 

CARBON  PAPER  as  a  side  line  will  pay  agents  a  weekly 
commission  of  33  1-3%.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges.  Ex- 
cluslveproposltion,  two  years'  contract.  Whitfield  Carbon 
Paper  Works.  New  York  Life  Building.  New  York. 

MANAGER    wanted    In    every    city    and  county,    handle 

best    paying    business    known,    legitimate,  new.    exclusive 

control;   no  Insurance  or   book   canvassing.  Address   Chas. 
Halstead.   64  West  35th  St..   N.   Y. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  mv  new  styles  Mexican 
and  Swiss  embi-oidery  and  drawn  work  waist  patterns,  silk 
shawls  and  scarfs,  and  all  kinds  of  novelties.  Cat.  free. 
Joseph  Oluck,  Dept.  R.,  621  Broadway.  New  York. 

AGENTS.  Male.  Female,  to  sell  ladles'  novelt.  embcpld. 
waist  pstt..  kimonos,  silk  shawls,  scarfs.  Mexican  drawn 
work.  Battenberg.  Cluny.  Rnsslan  laces.  Enrop.  and  Orient 
Dovelt.     Cat.  Free.     S.  Bonan.  Dept.  E.  148  Liberty  St..  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  county  to  sell  the  Trans- 
parent Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Large  sales.  ImmonH* 
profits  earned.  Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.. 
No.    37  Bar   St..   Canton.   Ohio. 

WE  WANT  AN  ENERGETIC  MAN  OR  WOMAN  in  every 
county  to  handle  an  extraordinary  new  book  proposition. 
Nothing  like  it  for  big  sales  and  big  ( ommlsslon.  Write  at 
once  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  13  Astor  Place.  Desk 
1.  New  York. 


LA"WYERS.   PATENTS, 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  In> 
vent,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
One  million  dollars  offered  for  one  invention ;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Prog- 
ress ;  sample  free.     Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  One  client  made  $85,000 
last  year.  Our  free  books  tell  What  to  Invent  and  How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent.  Write  for  them.  Send  sketch  for  free 
opinion  as  to  patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
»ale  free.  Woodward  A  Chandlee.  Regstd.  Attys.,  1273 
••  F  "  St.,  Wash..  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS— $8500  offered  for  one  Invention. 
Book  ♦*  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  "  and  *•  What  to  Invent  " 
sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Chandlee  ft  Chandlee,  Patent  Attys.,  917  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

MASON.  FBNWICK*  ft  LAWRENCE.  Patent  Lawyers. 
628  F  Street,  Wa.«»hIngton.  D.  C.  Established  49  years. 
Best  References.  Careful  Work.  Terms  Moderate.  Book- 
let   and    Advice    Free. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  three  books  for  In- 
ventors mailed  on  receipt  of  six  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  ft 
A.   B.  Lacey,   Dept.   70,    Washington,   D.    C.      Estab.    1869. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED  and  trademarks  reglsten'd.  Mod- 
erate charges  for  careful  work.  Our  booklet.  "  Concerning 
Patents."  mailed  free.  Calrer  ft  Calver.  Patent  Lawyers 
and  Solicltori.  Washington.  D.  C.  (Formerly  Examiners 
U.   S     Patent   Offlce.) 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  big  money  every  week  taking  subscrip- 
tion orders  for  The  Boys'  Magaiine.  The  work  Is  dtgnlfleiL 
easy  and  extremely  profitable.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress at  once  the  Scott  F.  Redfleld  Company,  Dept.  A, 
Smethport.  Pa. 

$5000.00  IN  PRIZES  TO  DAVIS  AGENTS;  not  only  un- 
usually large  profits  for  selling  our  High  Grade  Soaps  and 
Toilet  Specialties,  but  continued  service  rewarded  by  a 
share  of  our  profits  In  premiums.  That  makes  Davis  agent* 
"  go  some."  Permanent  income  easily  made.  Big  open- 
ing for  hustlers.  Illus.  catalogue  and  profit-sharing  plan 
free.     Davis   Soap  Co.,   20  Union   Park  Court.   Chicago. 

AGENTS — I  point  the  way  to  success  to  any  agent  who 
will  follow  my  course.  I  have  shown  thousands  how  to 
make  money.  I  can  show  you.  My  goods  and  boslnesa 
methods  have  lifted  mortgages,  built  homes  and  scattered 
prosperity  everywhere.  Write  to-day  for  the  **  Sayman 
Plan  "  and  Free  Samples.    416  Sayman  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

SIDE  LINE  SALESMEN  to  handle  high-grade  advertising 
novelty,  used  by  banks  and  merchants  as  souvenirs  or  pre- 
miums. Liberal  commission.  Open  territory.  Particulars  and 
sample  free.    0.  Ropp  ft  Sons,  685  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Ghlca«o. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  sellina  our  new  sign  letters  for 
oflace  windows,  store  fronts  and  glass  signs.     Any  one  can 

{>ut  them  on.    Wrlte-to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  partlcu- 
ars.    Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  421  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

MONEY  MAKING  EASY.  That  Is  what  every  man  who 
works  for  us  says.  Our  agents  make  good  money  daily. 
We  have  positions  for  260  men  right  away,  delivering  and 
collecting  for  pictures.  There  Is  a  chance  for  evenronf. 
Write  to-day,  at  once.  Q.  H.  Grounds,  manager.  Dept. 
1291.   1027  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago.  111. 

CLEAN,  straightforward  proposition  and  steady  employ- 
ment for  reliable,  energetic  salesmen  everywhere,  taking 
orders  for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  plants,  etc.  Free 
outfit.  Experience  unnecessary.  Highest  commissions,  pay- 
able weekly.  No  Investment,  deliveries  or  collections  to 
make.     Perry   Nursery  Company.    Rochester.    N.    Y. 


I  WANT  TO  START  YOU  IN  BUSINESS.  Work  In  sparv 
time,  will  pay  you  big  money.  $10  capital.  No  canvass- 
ing. Increase  from  profits.  A  new  idea,  never  falls.  Free 
particulars.     F.  E.   Abbott,  Desk  G.   S.,  Omaha,   Neb. 


TYPEIVRITERS 


AMERICAN  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS  have  no  equal. 
All  makes.  Prices  to  suit  all  purses.  Let  us  send  vou 
tiooklet  and  address  of  nearest  branch  offlce.  American 
Writing  Machine  Company,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entirely  rebuilt  and 
refiulsbed.  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  may  be  returned. 
Illustrated  list  free.  .  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co..  82  Duane  St..   New  York  City. 

REAL  REMINGTON  $18.76 — One  machine  only  In  new 
localities  to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents*  prices 
supplied  on  all  makes  of  typewriters.  8  ribbons  $1.00. 
Standard  Typewriter  Exchange,   23   Park  Row.    New   York. 

TYPEWRITERS.  All  makes.  Callgraphs  $6.00:  Hammond. 
Densmore  $10.00;  Remington  $12.00;  Oliver  $24.00;  Dnder- 
wood_$30.00.  15  days'  free  trial  and  year's  guarantee.  Har- 
lem Typewriter  Exchange,  Room  80,  217  West  12Sth  St., 
New  York  City. 

ALL  MAKES  REBUILT  and  guaranteed  satisfactory. 
Chicago,  Franklin.  Hammond.  $10.00  up:  Remington,  Wil- 
liams. Smith  Premier.  $16.00  up;  others  to  $65.00.  Get 
bargain  list  and  Catalog  "  E."^  Eagle  Typewriter  Co.. 
79  Duane  St..   N.   Y. 

CLEARANCE  SALE:  Greatest  Genuine  bargains  ever  of- 
fered; Rebuilt  Remingtons.  Underwoods.  Olivers:  (all  makes) 
$18  to  $39;  shipped  allowing  examination  trial.  Consolidated 
Typewriter  Exchange.  245  Broadway,  New  York.    (Est.  2Syrs.) 

FOR  OFFICE  AND  STORE 

AUTOMATIC  FILING  CABINETS  are  the  best.  From 
factory  direct,  at  money-saving  prices.  A  big  sectional  line. 
Write  for  catalogs.  The  Automatic  File  ft  Index  Co..  Pearl 
St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  book  by  Fran- 
cis Oooper.  teUlDg  exactly  bow  to  ralae  money  and  aucceaa- 
fullj  promote  a  new  enterprlae.  Tbooaaoda  aold:  bighljr  en- 
doraed.  Bavea  expenalre  mlatakea.  2  Tola.  $4.00  postpaid. 
DeacrlptlTe  drcnlar  on  requeat.  Ronald  Preaa  Co.,  Eooma 
122-124.  229  Broadway.  New  York. 

CITBA  OFFERS  MANY  ATTRACTIONS  and  opportnnlUes 
to  Tourleta,  Inveitora.  Qomeaeekers  and  Manofacturen. 
Information  free.  Write  Bareau  of  Infbrmatlon,  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcolture*  Commerce  and  Labor,   Havana.  Cuba. 

$3000  to  110.000  TBARLT  easily  made  In  real  eaUte 
boalBeaa.  No  capital  required.  We  teacb  the  boalneaa  by 
mall.  Appoint  Ton  apeclal  repreaentatlre.  Aselat  you  to  anc- 
riHte.  Valuable  book  free.  Tne  Croaa  Co..  84S4  Reaper  Block, 
Cblcago.     See  oor  otber  adrertlaement  In  tbla  magazine. 

WHY  NOT  START  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS?  We.  as 
manufacturers,  start  you  and  fumisb  eTerything.  No  can- 
Taaslng.  Three  simple  <«ucce85<ful  Mall  Order  plans  to  keep 
our  factories  busy.  We  coacb  you  and  show  yon  bow  to 
get  business.  You  pay  us  in  three  months  and  make  big 
profits.  Spare  time  to  start.  Write  to-day  for  positive 
proof.     Pease  Mfg.   Co..   1201   Pease  Bldg..   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  REAL  ESTATE  or  business,  no  mat- 
ter where  located.  If  yon  want  to  buy.  sell  or  exchange 
Property  any  kind,  anywhere,  address  the  Northwestern 
(usineea  Agency.  Dept.  E.  812  Bank  Commerce  Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

ESTABLISH  A  GENERAL  AGENCY  IN  YOUR  LOCAL- 
ITY.  We  havo  a  ahoe  that  aells  on  sight.  Every  man  and 
woman  a  possible  customer.  Write  to-day.  Kusblon  Kom- 
fort  Shoe  Company.   B4.  South  St..   Boston.  Mass. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  I  pay  more 
than  the  companies.  Expert  advice  any  Inaurance  aueatioo. 
16  years'  experience.  Circulars  free.  Wm.  R.  Rhodes,  Life 
Ins.  Lawyer,  1429  Williamson  Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

BIG  MONEY — Start*  a  dyeing,  cleaning  and  presslns 
establlahment.  sploidid  profits,  excellent  field.  We  teach  a 
successful  method  by  mall.  Particulars  free.  Ben-Ton«1e 
School.   Dept.   A-R.   Staunton.   Va. 

BUILD  A  $5000  BUSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS.  Let  ns 
start  you  In  the  collection  bualness.  No  capital  needed:  bit; 
field.  We  teach  secrets  of  collecting  money:  refer  business 
to  you  Write  to-day  for  free  pointers  and  new  plan.  Amer- 
ican Collection  Service.  25  State.  Detroit,  Mlcb. 

INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
cost.  Transact  business,  keep  lx>oks  anywhere.  President 
Stoddard,  former  Secretary  of  Arizona,  is  resident  agent 
for  many  thousand  corporatlona.  Free  Laws.  By-Laws. 
Forma,  etc..  upon  request.  Reference:  Any  bank  In  Arlxo- 
na.  Stoddard  Incorporating  Company,  Box  80.  Phoenix. 
Arizona. 

FLORIDA  LANDS— Ten  acres  on  Choctawba tehee  Penin- 
sula. Washington  County.  Florida,  will  insure  a  competence 
for  life.  Soil  la  a  deep,  black,  aaody  loam.  Can  raise  two 
and  three  crops  each  year.  All  aeml-troplcal  frulta  and 
vegetables    thnve    exceedingly    well.      Finest    and    highest 

Srfced  oranges  of  Florida  grow  here.  Plenty  of  rainfall. 
To  irrigation.  Cool  In  summer,  warm  in  winter.  No  sun- 
strokes or  froat  bites.  Lumber  on  the  ground  at  whoh- 
aale  prices.  One  of  the  healthleat  spots  in  the  United 
Statea.  Pricea  low.  Small  cash  payment  down;  balance  in 
easy  monthly  installments.  Write  to-day  for  aample  of 
soil,  literature,  maps.  etc.  Address  Santa.  Roaa  Plantation 
Co..  416  Northweatem  Bldg..  Chicago. 


SERVICES  AND    IN- 
STRUCTION 

$76  WEEKLY  EASILY  MADE  fitting  eye-KUtsea.  Write 
to-day  for  '*  free  booklet  61."  Complete  easy  mail  course. 
Diploma.  Reduced  tuition.  Big  demand  for  opticians.  We 
start  you  In  business.     National  Optical  College.  St.  Louis. 

BE  A  DOCTOR  OF  MECHANO-THF.RAPY.  the  wonder- 
ful new  system  of  Healing.  $3000-$5000  a  year.  We  teach 
yon  by  mall.  Greatly  superior  and  more  simple  than  Oste- 
opathy. Authorised  diplomas  to  gradnates.  Special  terms 
now.  Prospectus  free.  American  College  of  Mechano-Ther. 
apy.  Dept.  408.  120-122  Randolph  St..  Chicago. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE, 
TRANSLATIONS,  ETC. 

AUTHORS*  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPEWRITTEN.  FlHclent 
service,  moderate  cbarse.  Your  chances  for  favorabic  edi- 
torial consideration  vastly  increased.  Write  now  for  terms 
and  rates.     L.  E.   S«artz,  1826  Newport  Ave..  Chicago. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  WRITER  for  the  press  will  assist  others 
in  writing  papers,  addresses.  l)ooks.  Also  revises  and  sells 
manuscripts.  John  I.  Harden.  408  E.  St.  Clair,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  of  celebrities  bouirht  and  sold. 
Send  for  price  lists.  Walter  R.  Benjamin.  225  Fifth  Av., 
New  York.     Pub.    *♦  The  Collector,"   $1   a  year. 

LITERARY  ASSISTANCE  in  preparing  Lectures.  Speeches. 
Essays,  Club  Papera.  Arguments,  etc.  General  Research. 
Accurate  Translations.  Programs  Arranged.  Booklet  B. 
Authors*  Revision  Bureau,  68  Mornlngslde  Ave.,  New  York. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

FOR  SALE— Shopworn  Americana.  Nelson  New  Interna- 
tional, Britaonica,  Century,  Stoddard's  Lectures.  Larned, 
Warner's  Library,  Ridpath.  Hastings,  commentaries,  the- 
ology, etc.  Cash  for  these  and  other  unused  books.  Cata- 
log.    Book  Exchange.   Norwich.  Conn. 


TEACHERS    ^VANTED 

WANTED— T*acbera  for  Pacific  Coast  States.  College 
and  Normal  graduates  only.  Excellent  salaries.  For  full 
information  write  The  Pacific  Teachera'  Agency,  Phelan 
Bldg..  San  Francisco,   or  Mason  Bldg..  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 

CIVIL  SlIUViCE  K.MPLOYEES  are  paid  well  for  easy 
work:  examinations  of  all  kinds  soon:  expert  advice,  sani- 

rde  questions  and  Booklet  13  describing  positions  and  tt^ll- 
ng  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  secure  them  free.     Writ** 
now.     Washington  Civil  Service  School.   Washington,   D.   C. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Railway  MaU  Clerks,  Custom 
House  Employees.  Sprinir  examinations  everywhere.  $600 
to  $1600.  Steady  work.  Short  hours.  Annual  vacation  with 
full  pay.  Salary  twice  monthly.  Thousands  to  be  ap- 
pointed during  1010.  Country  and  city  residents  equally 
eligible.  Comm<m  education  sufficient.  Political  influenca 
unnecessary.  To  advertise  our  schools  we  are  preparing 
candidates  free.  Write  Immediately  for  schedule  showing 
examination  placea  and  sample  questions.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute.  Dept.   N   14.   Rochester.   N.   Y; 

REAL      ESTATE     MORT- 
GAGES, BONDS.  ETC. 

REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES  netting  5%  to  7%  repre- 
sent the  safest  investments  to-day.  They  improve  with  age 
and  are  not  affected  by  tr«sts  or  panics.  Obtainable  from 
$500.00  upwards.  Better  than  savings  banks.  Get  posted. 
Write  for  free  sample  copy.  Address  "  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages." 27S  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.    It  tells  all  about  them. 


PIANOS.  MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS. MUSIC 

GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  high-grade  upriabt  pianos. 
Sllghtiv  used  instruments.  7  Steinwavs  from  $350  up;  5 
I^on  A  Healya  from  $250  np;  7  Washbuma  from  $200  up: 
4  Knabea  from  $250  up;  5  Chickerings  from  $250  up;  also 
good  second-hand  Uprights.  $125  up;  also  6  very  fine  Baby 
Grand  Pianos  at  about  half.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Cash  or  two  years'  time.  Lyon  A  Healy.  50  Adams  St.. 
Chicago.  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval.  Fullest  guar- 
antee with  every  piano. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS — SMALL  GRANDS.  For  little 
rooms.  Require  but  little  more  fioor  apace  than  an  Upright, 
yet  possess  the  beauty  and  volume  of  tone  hitherto  found 
only  In  large  Grands.  If  no  dealer  near  yon  sells  them, 
we  will  send  lowest  prices  and  personal  letter,  explaining 
oar  unique  Easy  Payment  plans  for  shipping  direct  from 
factory.  Catalogue  and  important  information  free.  Send 
for  it  to-day.  I  vers  &  Pond  Piano  Co.,  100  Boylston  Stret-t. 
Boston.  Mass. 

SONG  WRITERS.  COM  POSE RS-Send  ns  yoor  song  lyrics, 
Qelodles.  or  complete  songs.     Immediate  puUlcatlon  guar- 
if  posseaalng  merit.     We  publish  *^Bln«  Bell  "^and 


anteed 
other  bi 


fi 


successes.     The   F.    B.    Havlland   Pub.    Co..    145 


West  87th  St.,    New  York. 
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AND   PHOTO- 
SUPPLIES 


LANTERN  SLIDES  OF  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  and  of 
the  PaDama  Canal.  Bromide  enlarfcements.  8  x  10.  25c. 
Send  for  price  Hat.  Henry  A.  Farnham.  936  F  St.,  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


ENLARGEMENTS.  8  x  10.  moanted.  20c.  Umtted  offer. 
Postage  5c.  extra  each.  HUh-grade  developing,  printing,  etc.. 
at  attractive  rates.  Price  list  and  sample  print  upon  request. 
The  Freedman  Camera  Co.,  42  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


••  DULL  DAYS."  "  RAINY  DAYS,"  **  SNOWY  DAYS." 
and  all  "  Dark  Days  "  are  days  for  Stlenhell  lenses ;  gives 
more  speed;  results  better  pictures.  Write  for  Informa- 
tion anl  catalog.  Herbert  ft  Hnesgen.  Sole  United  States 
Agents,  31 IR  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


MOVING  PICTURES. 
LANTERN  SLIDES.  ETC. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES.  Film  Views.  Magic  Lan- 
terns,  Slides  and  similar  Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalogue 
Free.  We  also  Buy  Magic  Machines.  Films.  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  ft  Co..  809  Filbert  St..  Philadelphia.   Pa. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
BUILDING.  MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  pumps  water  by 
water  power—no  attention— no  expanse— 2  feet  fall  elevates 
water  50  feet.  etc.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Rife  Ram 
Co..   2191  Trinity   Building.  New  York  City. 


FOR  THE  FARM  AND 
GARDEN 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE!  Send  for  an  ac- 
tual sample  of  the  world-famous  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence. 
See  the  Basic  Open  Hearth, Page  Wire — the  strongest  fence 
wire  In  existence!  See  the  wonderful  Page  Knot — the  kn<^ 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  the  Quarter-Cen- 
tennlal  Catalog  of  Page  Fence,  explaining  Its  amaslng  dura- 
bility, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a  postal.  Address 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,   Box  208  G,  Adrian,   Mich. 


HENDERSON'S  SEEDS  FREE— To  introduce  our  new 
1910  seed  catalogue.  "  Everything  for  the  Garden  "  (200 
pages,  700  engravings,  devoted  to  vegetables  and  flowers), 
we  will  send  free  to  every  one  mentioning  this  magazine 
and  sending  ten  cents  in  stamps,  the  catalogue  and  our 
famoua  60-cent  Henderson  collection  of  flower  and  garden 
seeds.  Also  our  new  booklet.  "  Garden  Guide  and  Record," 
a  book  of  condensed  cultural  instructions,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  we  have  ever  Issued. 
Peter  Henderson  ft  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortland  St.,  New 
York   City. 


DOGS.  POULTRY.  STOCK 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  for  our  new  80- 
page  book  on  poultry  raising.  Full  of  practical  laformation 
gleaned  from  the  experiences  of  the  world's  successful  poul- 
trymen ;  tells  how  they  feed,  breed,  market,  overcome  dis- 
ease, etc.  Contains  views  of  famous  Coming  Egg  Farm. 
Shows  1500  layers  in  one  house.  Describes  Prairie  State 
1910  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Worth  dollars :  sent  free. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  427  Main  St..  Homer  City.  Pa. 


GET  MORE  EGOS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter  sent  on  10  davs'  free  trial.  No  money  in  ad- 
vance. Catalogue  free.  F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  327.  Mil- 
ford.  Mass. 


STAMPS.    COINS.    POST 


$5.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  QUARTERS.  $10  for 
a  Cent.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1880,  and  tend  10  cents 
for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book.  <  x  7.  It  mar 
mean  your  fortune.       C.  F.  Clarke  Co.,  Desk  1.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS— each  aet  5  cts. — 10  Luxemburg:  8  Finland: 
20  Sweden:  5  Crete:  8  CoaU  Rica;  12  Porto  Rloo:  8  Dutch 
Indies.  Lists  of  OOOO  low-priced  stamps  free.  Chambers 
sump  Co..   Ill  G  Nassau  Street,   New  York  City. 


PATRIOTIC.    POUTICAL.    XMAS   POST  CARDS.      Show 

ftlctures  and  opinion  of,  or  relation  to  Masonry,  of  Waahlng- 
on,  Thos.  Paine,  Wm.  Morgan.  Thurlow  Weed,  Thad.  Ste- 
vena,  W.  H.  Seward.  J.  B.  Foraker.  E.  V.  Debs,  W.  J. 
Bryan  and  W.  H.  Taft.  Mailed  In  plain  envelopes,  any  2 
for  5,  or  all  for  20  cts.  Address  Marshall,  box  154.  Brock- 
ton,   Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 


YACHT,     BOAT    BUILDING    and    boat    handling    books. 

Flctures,  etc.     Eighty  page  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free. 
.   Torrens.  845  Lenox  Avenue,   New  York  City. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  Send  56  cents  for  1900  StlllwcU 
Bungalow  Book.  5th  edition.  Photos,  Plana,  Estimates,  to 
build  our  best  low-cost  Calif.  Bungalows  and  Residences. 
E.  W.  Still  well  ft  Co.,  122  W.  Third  St..  Los  Angeles.  Csl. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCOHOLISM.  OR  THE  LIQUOR  HABIT,  by  John  O. 
Earl,  M.  A.  This  valuable  little  work  should  be  read  by 
every  man  who  uses  distilled  or  fermented  drinks  in  anr 
shape  or  form.  It  describes  the  peculiar  symptoms  which 
mark  each  step  in  this  disorder,  and  tells  of  a  simple  and 
acceptable  manner  by  which  you  can  remove  your  present 
need  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  On  receipt  of  Two  Cents 
Postage  we  will  mall  It  (under  cover)  to  any  address  Free 
of  Charge.  The  Antol  Laboratories,  1061  Gates  Avenoe. 
Montclair,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 
— ^ 

BROTHER — Accidentallv  on    a    camping   trip,    discovered 

root    that    will    stop    both  tobacco    habit    and    indigestion. 

Gladly    send    particulars.  S.    L.    Stokes,    Mohawk,    Flor- 
ilia. 

INTEMPERANCE — Wives,  mothers,  friends,  employers, 
invited  to  obtain  my  book.  "  Confessions  of  a  Former  Alco- 
hol Slave."  explaining  about  three  days*  guaranteed  home 
cure.  Absolutely  safe;  endorsed  by  physicians.  Can  be 
given  with  or  without  knowledge  of  drinker.  Book  mailed, 
plain  wrapper,  free.  Correspondence  confidential.  Edward 
Woods.  534  Sixth  Ave.,  D  999.  New  York,   N.   Y. 


SANITARIUMS 


E ASTON  SANITARIUM.  For  treatment  of  the  nervous 
or  mentally  HI.  Superior  location;  skilled  care.  Visit  here 
before  selecting  a  6lace  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney 
for    particulars.      'Phone    1661.    Easton.    Pa. 


FOR  THE  DEAF 


THE  AUROPHONK  HELPS  THE  DEAF  to  hear  and  Im. 

f roves    the    natural    hpniioR.      A    perfect   electrical    device. 
Dstallatlons  for  churches  and   theatrea.     Write  for  booklet 
B.     Meats  Ear  Phone  Co..   45  Weat  84th  St.,   N.   T. 

THE  ACOUSTICON  MAKES  THE  DEAF  BBAB  IN- 
STANTLY. No  trumpet,  unsightly  or  cumt>er»ome  appa- 
ratus. Special  Instruments  for  Theatres  and  Churches.  I« 
successful  use  throughout  the  country.  Booklet,  with  en- 
dorsement of  those  you  know.  free.  K.  W.  Turner.  Pres't 
General  Acoustic  Co.,   1265  Broadway.   New  York  City. 


P/eaae  mention  the  /feoiew  of  Reoiewa  whtn  mrlting  to  adoorttoon 
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^LoLrnnA 

Sl>RiN6S%lT£R 

A  natural  spring  water  bottled  at  the  springs.  It  has  been  before 
the  public  for  thirty-five  years  and  is  offered  upon  its  record  of  results 
accomplished.  To  those  who  have  tested  it  there  is  no  need  to  speak; 
to  those  who  have  not  we  would  like  to  send  medical  testimony  as  to  its 
merits  in  the  treatment  of  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Bright's  Disease,  Albu- 
minuria of  Pregnancy,  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  and  all  Uric  Acid 
Troubles.  There  is  no  "Tablet"  or  other  concentrated  fonn  of  this 
water— it  is  sold  as  it  flows  from  the  earth  only.  Like  every  article  of 
merit,  this  water  is  counterfeited.  Buy  only  of  dealers  who  are  above 
suspicion. 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  on  request.  For  sale  by  the  general 
drug  and  mineral  water  trade. 

BDimtLnHIASFRHiGSllTERCII  ^S[g^^SSSS 


Restores  the  Health  if  Sick 
Preserves  the  Health  if  Well 


aflUcted  ]iut  as  ;oa  ai 


leOXVDONOR 


J  by  people 

ruiD  ui  whom  ware  doubtle* 

OXVDONOR  Is  B  Bdeii- 

tlQo  iiiBtrumiMit  nblchcao 

be  carr1e<t  \t\  ths  pocket 

Bad  atfA  wltbout   Incon- 

BQytime.OneOX^ 
win  last  a  IKeMi 
entire  tamily  mf 
its  bealliig  benefit 

Mr.  OEO.  P. 
Pre^ileat  !><-< 
Press  Co  .  Detruii.  nicu., 

Tolunlarily  torejto  the 
beaeata  of  OX  V  DON  OS 
Tor  a  deed  In  tee  simple  of 
Greater  New  Yorlr." 

OXVDONOR  revltaliies 
the  devltallipd  blood,  bv 
causing  tha  body  to  absorb 
large  quantltlesoF  oiys'n 
...  —  .N.  ....  njyrtad 


iment  for  tbU  purpose  ai 


DK.  H.  SANCHE  &  CO.  (Inc.) 

«n  FUtb  Avenue.  New 


You  Who  Drink  Unwisely 


cesalTe  drinking.  ...  .„ „. 

will,    but    of    the    body.      It    Is   a    phyalcal.    uat    a 
mental    condition — therpfore.    subject    to    medical 


ENTIRELV  DIITERENT 


AdmlDlstered  Tbroofh  Your  Physician 


"ffip"U(-ii 
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"Twelve  ycai^'  ivcar 
not  one  centos  wrorth  ol  Repair.' 


A  customer  writes  :  "The  6'inch  Ericsson 
writer  by  you  about  twelve  years  ago  has  giV' 
of  repairs  has  ever  been  needed  by  it." 

Certainly  no  stronger  statement  could  be 
made  as  lo  the  wearing  quality  of  a  Hot-Air 
Pump.  This  durability  is  the  result  not  only 
of  care  in  manufacture,  but  is  largely  due  to 
its  simplicity  of  construction  and  operation. 
The  Hot-Air  Pump  differs  from  a  steam-engine 
in  that  it  is  a  machine  of  few  parts  and  of  low 
not  of  high  power;  the  power  generated  being 
just  sufficient  for  its  particular  purpose,  i.  e., 
the  pumping  of  water;  therefore  its  parts  are 
subject  to  no  pressure,  such  as  is  present  in  a 
steam-engine.  With  ordinary  care  such  as 
oiling,  cleaning  occasionally,  and  the  replacing 


Hol-Air  Pumping  Engine  furnished  to  the 
excellent  satisfaction  ;  not  one  cent's  worth 


of  worn  washers,  a  Hot-Air  Pump  will  outlast 
a  generation  of  users.  Thus  purchasers  are 
assured  freedom  from  expensive  repairs,  which 
are  the  usual  accompaniment  of  all  elaborate 
or  intricately  constructed  machines. 

The  Hot-Air  Pump  is  small,  inconspicuous 
and  portable.  It  can  be  tucked  away  in  a 
comer  of  your  cellar,  in  the  barn  or  woodshed  ; 
no  elaborate  structure  is  required,  such  as  a 
wind-mill  tower.  You  simply  lay  a  pipe  to  the 
nearest  or  most  convenient  well,  spring,  or  run- 
ning brook  and  there  you  are,  with  your  water 
delivered  in  abundance  every  day  in  the  year. 


■  -m-rnB « i^mcsm 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


Burpee's 

The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  for  19101 

Ah  Elegant  Book  of  178  Paces, — 1i1<"Thb 
SiLHHT  Salhshan  "  ot  the  World's  Urgat  M.il- 
Order  Seed  TiBde,  II  trill  Ihe  //am  truth  about 
the  Best  SshIs  that  can  be  grown.-~a9  proved  ■■ 
our  fatnouj  Fordhook  Fashs.— the  largest,  most 
complete  Trial  Grounds  in  America.  Handsomely 
bound  with  covers  lithographed  iti  niite  colors  it 
■hows,  wilh  the  six  colored  plates.  Nine  Noi-elties 
and  Specialties  in  unequaied  VcKelabkt,  and  live 
o[  the  finest  Beaulilul  New  Flower?,  including  two 
■upett) "  Gold  Medal  "  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

Wilb  hundreds  of  illuslialions  liom  photognphi 
and  carefuny  written  descriptions   It  Is  a  Safh 

suited  by  every  one  who  plants  seeds,  whether  for 
pleasure  or  profil.  While  too  cosily  aboolttosend 
nnsollcited  (except  to  our  iCKular  custoQiers).  we 
are  pleased  lo  mail  ii  FREE  to  awr  dh  who  kai 
agarden  and  can  appreciste  Quality  in  Seeds. 
Shall  »c  mail  Voii  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly  mame 
Ihit  pa^er  and  wella  TO-DAY  t 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
Burpee  Building.  Philadelphia. 


Did  Ton  Ever  Usa  PRESS  CLtPftNCSt 

lar  flubjeci  I  Bend  us  your  order,  deacrlblnc  what  you  want  us 
maDlfa,  mailing  yon  dally  or  weekly  all  ellpplnES  round  on  your 
mediate  interest,  the  laleat  newa  or  bnt  arUelea  from  many 

Uiltri  Mitw  Prwi  MlppUg  Unil,  1M  ti  Mil  St..  tttem.  nXL 

ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Bureaa 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds  — Business, 
Personal,  Political,  Trade.  Fraternal  and  Retigioaa 
—from  the  press  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada.  Utah,  Ariiona.  Nen 
Mexico,  llntisbColumbia,Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 
OORRBNt  ORDERS  ONLY  NO  BACK  CLIPPINOS 

aa  ris^tat..  a»i«  yr»s>eii!o.  c»i. 


i  Theconlidence  feltbyfaimetssndKordea-  1 
^  ecs  <D  Ferry's  Seeds  to-day  would  have  I 

\  been  impossible  to  feel  in  wiy  sf-"-        -^ 

\  two  score  of  yeais  ago.  We 

I  have  made  a  sdencs  " 

I  of    seed 

1  KTOwint^ 


ahrsys  ■ 

_o  exadlT  ■ 

^^^      wliat  you  expect  oil 
them.  For  sole  everywbere.  | 

■ITS  m»  SEED    ANNDALI 

dl  «.  mmv  A  eo.,  dmmm,  ■ 

arltint  to  odMrtfMri 
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CAN  YOU 

RAISE 

EGGS? 


Among  people  who  can  afford  luxuries,  there 
is  great  demand  for  a  regular  supply  of  fresh 
eggs.  The  few  groHcrs  who  can  furnish  ihem 
regularly,  winter  and  summer  alike,  get  very 
high  prices. 

Ilie  Corning  Egg-Book 

(entitled  "|6.<i  per  Hen  per  Year")  lelJs  how 
two  men,  in  poor  health,  alarling  four  years  ago 
with  only  thirty  henj,  made  from  their  liiile 
«gS-tina  a  dear  proGt  of  Over  $12,000  last 
jreal.  It  letls  all  about  their  eipetience,  their 
tailnres,  their  methods,  and  how  others,  men 
or  women,  with  good  sense,  care,  and  faithful 
woric  can,  make  money  in  the  same  way. 


Tb*  Canine  En-Book  b 


old  In  CI 


FARM    JOUR.NAL 

Mti!«  In  drtuUiioD  u  ONE  MILLION  lor  Nil.  The 
t.  ].  li  the  lunibrd  monihlr  (■rm,  home,  uid    poullrr 

l^ftcial  oStori-FoIVl.oo  (o2i,  moiwy  otdet,  of  check) 
in  will  ICIld  »Rp*id  the  Conunc  Etv-BiMik.  ait  J  the  Fftrm 
Jawfl  kr  ¥lV%  VEARS.  And  ir*D<i  leul  nrdtr  and 
moun  WITHIN  TEN  DAYS,  wt  wil^  idd  FREE  "Foot 
Rkkanl  RavlVHl,"  ■  (pIcDdid  4S-Pvt  Una  ilnuiuc  lor  IILU. 


mUm  at  Utiritm  aj 
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HOME 

acuum 
Cleaner 

ONLY 

$6.00 


Cleans,  Sweeps,  Dnsts  in  One  Opei 
Air  Does  the  Work 


A   VACUUM   CLEANER   you    can    pick    up    ud 

easily  as  a  carpet  sweepei — a  cleaner  a  child  can  op 

leaner  nith  no  expense  for  power  ar  upkeep  of  any  kin 

n  liave  it.     It  is  here.     It  ti  for  •yryonw  for  ayiy 

•fford   it.     No  mote  back  breaking  hneeping  days — nc 

leaning    times — no    dusting — no    drudgery.     Jatt     thin) 

lean  carpels,  nigs  and  mattings  on  floor.     Makes  tbem  I 

K.     Bdller  than  if  taken  up  and  beaten.     Raises  no  dns 

dasting  required.     Yoa  just  slide  the  nozile  of  Home 

iner  over  carpels  and  rugs,  and  tbe  terrific  air  suction  1 

veiy  bit  of  dast,  dirt,  gnt  and  germs.     Does  nhat  days  of  s 

.d  pounding  could  never  do.     Delighted  women  are  pouiin 

s  of  praise  from  all  over  the  country.     All  are  enthntiasli 

atisfied.     Seems  too  good  to  be  tiue,  doesn't  it?    Bntitii 

evaiy  word. 

PRICE  $6.00.    SENT  ANYWHERE.    NOT  SOLD  H  STOXCS. 


iinifiui 


V' hf  not  iDrwiyf  Vou  will  be  deJist 
Home  Vacuum  Ocinei  to  Ix  hut  ■■  i 
WiO  uxUr  >nd  hiv*  ib«  hdib  eonve 

Agento  Wanted.  ^T.' 


)0.    N' 


ssss: 


?^ 


kcller-  It'<  immenit.  So  ilmplc,  to  cKap— ■ 
nilie  Dinner.  YOU  cet  iheHbif  pioGa.  Tb 
an]  now.    Oct  OUT  Ubtnl  pnpnaTliQB.    AMn 


IRHSTflONG  HF6.C0.,  327  Mn  BMc.  CIKIMMT 
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N  DREWS 

iOT- WATER 

HEATING 
SYSTEM 

hB»B  aalTsd  UiB  perpleilrg  nroblom  of  how  bttt  lo 
leftt  Uie  hDme.  ml  Ibe  Imirtt  coic.    Hot  fPaltr  hiu 

loDB  mcoKDliecl  braTci70Deulli«ldeitlhe>C.tlu)iigli 
«wl  lua  hlltaeno  §eemaa  nrohlblllTB  to  mmi.  But 
you  cKD  bur  kh  Andnwi  Byiit«in  rroni  u*  or  thrDuali 


SEND  YOUR  PLANS  or  even  ■ 
hi  plant  tald  nnl  jwjirdlns^lo  pin 

e  PAY  THE  FREiaHT 

ve  Your  Dcahir'i  Niina 


le  Andrews  legirgitiUig  Safel;  Vahe 


I 


ALSO  EASILY  FITTED 

Mr.  W.  T.  S.  CntpoICIe'slwul,  wrlMXajt.  MM: 

nrdimhaAiulmlHoIWiuiSnlaii,  alikti  lluv*  Uixjt 
GimliiMft  TkhkauHaMIHHaiililfitUka  llS.Omui] 
liiamigcB  Im  tutnr  diBIUTte  Awknl  SnnB  >oibi 

RmMMHItfcit-tlui.  ib«T  tnu  na  ^^^*  m.''''" 


ANDREWS  BOOK  ON  HEATING 

SANITATICm, PLUMHNa  udWATERSUPH-V 

ADivertTourqavtlLoiu— aukefl  lioin«  ooinf  ortAblB. 
Tbooiiadii  ot  ntBrtuoet,  ■bowing  where  Andrewi  Sj»- 
«•  eu  b«  aeea  Id  oparailoD. 


STARTLING 

tch 
Offer 

The  Great 
Surlington 
Maalatah 
istPricel 


The  most  ■mwlng  offer  arei 
of  tha  watch  Indutir  -*  •» 
PAKALYZED  oompetttkni 


ANTI-TRUST  PRICE  wiOoa 


of  watch 

/  add  direcll— ^ 

rmada  In  tha  whola  UatoiT 
oSar  Which  hai  abaolDtabr 


ThcFlghtlsOn! 


V*  «M  Ml  b*  M«Bd  br  ur  v*l«*  «C  ft>o»be«MBr  MStngiB 
Wllbjllew.  Wa  vOI  BaTaDtnU  to  m-hlrt  |»aif  tSuaf 

MO  MTTm  WHAT  IT  COtTO, 
iBdcpemtont  Ilna " — 


SZ.OO  a   IHOnIn  offw.  MgaudB^saapaai 
Rock-bMtca.tDtt4fnM  plica. vhnlufroa  bur  lor  cuh  or  til 

POST  YOURSELF! . 


tnm^Aatbod  prloBud  aatl-trat  pncaa 
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Test  Your  Mouth  for  Acid 

Ttit  Paptri  and  Trial  Tabt  of  Pabtso  Saat  Fraa 


"Aeid- mouth"  ii  the  cmaditioa  which  alfraYt 
thefetor«,  to  preierve  your  teeth,  keep 
(anti-acid),    which    can    e«*ily    be     done     by 


>  tooth  decay  — 
mouth  alkaline 
re|ular    uie    of 


TOOTH  PASTE 

the  dentifrice  that  correcti  acidity  immediately,  m  wcU  m»  < 
poliihei  oDd  whiten*  the  teeth,  relrethe>  and  •lerilixc*  the  n 
protect!  fold  fiUingi,  preveotB  iponfy,  blcediof  jumi,  aad  ii 
itreatly  benefits  the  entire  Oral   caviiV- 

~  1«.oH(iBU«l  in  >hi  Ht*  ~ 


dsrf  «  Co..  Hue 


KSOetabn.     IfrlMn 

il  prict. 

-■cmed  ar  lavored  lo 


LEHN  &  FINK 


rtti  Tmh$  amJ  Tal  Ptptn  aUnu 

113  William  Street,  New  Yorit 


HOME 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  moit  proflt^lc  aiuf  confcnUI 
work  (or  (y|l  or  spve  time  li  Uktnf 
subKilptions  for  a  hi^  clan  maga- 
zine In  your  home  town.  Chance 
lo  build  up  a  pennaneiit  btsincn. 
Oar  book  and  clid>bin(  offers  are 
LEADERS.  Liberal  commiulofu 
and  C*ih  Prizei.  H  will  pay  you  to 
Inveitigatcow  propoiltloa.  This  is 
the  " piychological  moment" — 
write  NOW  to  the 

REVIEW  of  REVIEWS 
COMPANY 

1 3  A*lor  Place  Dok  I  NEW  YORK 


The  Rerre-w  of  Revi 
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THE   FRUIT   CURE   FOR  RHEUMATISM 

THE  OLD  "CURE"  for  rheumatism  is  some  unpalatable  compound, 
"well  shaken  before  taken,"  given  to  correct  an  unduly  acid  condition. 

NUTWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

Nd  msw  principle  ii  involved  in  thia  fruit  cure.  It  hai  been  demonil rated  by  pbyaiciani 
■nd  •uSercn  from  rheumatiim  that  tbe  oitrio  acid  of  tbii  delicioui  FJorida  produ«l 
acoompliihes  in  the  moat  i^elitbtful  aod  natural  way  nhat  tbe  bottle  method  too  often 
failt  in  doinl-  Saya  the  Bureau  of  Chemiatry  of  the  Department  of  A^ieullure, 
in    ipealunl    ol    citric    acid: 

"It  caaMmrt  milk  c*TUdm  bain  anJ  lk»  reiulHnt  eemUaaHmu  im  turn  art 
tramformtd  into  carbtuattt,  tiint  rtndTiag  «■  umduly  acid  urimt  alkalimt. " 


ATWOOD    GRAPE    FRUIT 

U  Ika  tUa-ildnad  Uad  tW  ii  HM  wHk  jaica  aad  ku  the  t^uw  fof  frail  flanr. 
Standard  Box  of  S4,  64  or 
Buy  ofjonr  DtaUr. 
THE    ATWOOD     GRAPE    FRUIT    COMPANY 

Kialull  C.  Aiwoed,  Prcaiduit  290  Broadway,  New  York 
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Barrin^tofillaJl 

IF  you  like  good  Coffee,  Barrington  Hall  will 
prove  a  treat  for  you  and  you  can  drink  it 
to  your  heart's   content   without   fear  of   ill 
effect. 

"  Baker- iied "  means  that  it  is  different  from 
other  Coffee. 

It  is  blended  and  roasted  in  a  different  way. 

It  is  Meel-cut  to  fine  even  particles,  not  ground 
to  a)i  iiregular  mass. 

The"  worthless  and,  in  fact,  injuriotiB  chaff 
that  ybo  pay  for  in  other  Coffees,  is  removed 
from  fiarrington  Hall  by  a  patented  process  and 
thrown^  way. 

Fron^,  a  pound  can  of  Barrington  Hall  you 
get  a  pound  of  all  Coffee,  but  it  costs  no  more 
pef  poiaid  than  any  good  Coffee  and  less  per  cup. 

Try  It  on  your  own  table  at  small  expense. 

>iV    ''  Send    Us 

lO  Cents 

And  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid  a  large  trial  can,  enough  to  make  i6 
cups  of  delicious  Coffee, 

Barrington  Hall  is  now  for  sate  in  all  cities 

Price  35  to  40c.  per  pound,  according  to  lo- 
cality. In  scaled  tins  only.  Write  tor  grocer 
handling  it. 


BAKER  IMPORTING  CO. 


For  ten  cents  enclosed  please  send  trial  ( 
Barrington  Hall  Coffee  as  advertised.  In  ci 
side  ration  I  give  my  grocer's  name  (on  1 
margin). 


SElF«-SEXC!doE2£^ 

\N  IS  BORN  W1SE-.W1SDOM  AT 
SQUIRE  A  TUTOTL'-Saitca. 


Br  WILUAM  H.  WALUNC.  A.  K,  M.  D. 


lejo.  haul*  of  our  GovcnmuBt.  cmiBCBt  pbynsi 
and  hundivdj  of  otiicn. 

CONTAINS  IN  ONB  VOLUME 
Knowlcdis  ■  Yoani  Man  Should  Rave. 
Kbow]«](*  a  Ymaa  Hiuband  ShmiM  Ha**. 
KDowledts  a  Father  Sboold  HaTs. 
KiwwIHn  a  Father  Eboold  Impait  to  Hli  Sn 
Usd>carkEioirt*d(c  o  Hnibwd  Sboold  Han. 
Kaowlcdtc  a  Vduik  Woman  Should  HiTC 
KoowlMli*  ■  Youm  Wif*  Sboald  Omrt. 
Kaowledia  a  Motbat  Sboold  Han. 
KDowledn  a  Mothct  Shcrald  Impart  to  Kei  Daucbl 
Medical  Kaowlcdfe  a  Wife  Sboald  Hbto. 

Rick  Ootli  Btnaintf.  Poll  Gold  Stam. 

All  >B  On*  Volunu  IUiiatrat<d,  $1 

Writs  tof  "Other  People'i  Opiaiau" 

and  Table  of  Contaata 

Puritan    Pub.  Co^  722  P«Tr  U 


Are  Your  EYES  Affett«d 
in  Any  Way? 

If  H,  lot  H  immi  r*B 

The    Ideal 
Sight   Re#t»rer 

THE  NORMAL  EYE       Ur  10  daya  al  av    ii 

It  helps  Nature  in  a  purel)  natural  way  (o 
strengthen  the  eyes  and  restore  the  natnral  vis- 
ion. Its  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gentle 
mas.iage,  which  atimalales  the  eyes  by>esloriiig 
the  normal  circulation  of  blood — that  is  all  th'af 
weak  eyes  require.  Bot  it  does  more — il  moldi 
the  eye  painlessly  but  surely  to  il*  perfect 
)^hape.  This  is  necessary  to  correct  neai^sighi. 
far-sighl,  astigmatism,  and  kindred  defects.  It 
is  absolutely  safe — it  does  not  come  in  direct 
coniaci  with  the  eyes:  and  fire  minutes'  manipu' 
lation,  in  your  own  home,  tvice  a  day,  is  alt  that 
is  ^l.'ce^iaIy  lo  counteract  eyestrain  and  headache, 
and  relegate  eyeglasses  to  the  mbbish  box. 
Throw  away  yoQT  eyeglasses.  See  nature,  and 
read  with  your  nalced  eyes.  Write  for  instrnc- 
tive  booklet  No.  113A  and  10  <Uy*  tut  ta 

THE  IDEAL  CO..       lU  West  Ulk  St.  K.  V. 
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This  is  an  Estey  Suggestion; 

it  wont  lead  you 

astray 


Ihink   $ht 


about 

a 
piano 


[nuio,  you  will   let   muiical   quality    above 


nothing  to  the  vilae  ofa  piaDO. 
or  better  grade  piano 


When  you  think    right    about   i 
every  other  coDsideradon. 

The  endorsement  of  high-priced  miuiciatis  adds 
We  buy  only  the  materiala  and  the  skill  to  make 
and  save  vou  the  price   of  the  musician. 

Spend  a  penny  for  a  postal  and  write  for  "The  Pocket  Estey. ' '  Take  five  min- 
utes' time  and  read  it.  It  is  ■  guide  to  right-thinking  about  ]»anos  generally — with  a 
few  pcninent  6ctj  abont  Estey  Pianos.  It  isn't  a  struggle  with  nipetlatives.  The 
Esieyis  apiauoas  good  asthe  best  and  is  sold  alafiur 
price.  Address,  Dcpi.  F,  and  say:  "Please  send  me 
■The  Pocket  Estey.'  " 


Estey  Piano  Company 

Newr  Yfirk  Oty 

Sixty  years  of  honor  in  musical  instrument  making. 


Check  your  Office  Ekiuipment  Needs 
Here  and  Now— Prompt  Deliveries  Assured 


thought  on  year  part  n 


Deferring  the  final  selection  of  business  tools  your  office  shoald  have  as 

■ ; results  in  conKestion — lost  time  :ind  profits.    A  moment's 

an  prevent  irregulaiitiez  that  invariably  follow 
delayed  action.  Check  off  this  list  of  articles  ^oa 
mast  have — now.  Learn— without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion— just  how  growth,  efficiency  and  profits—in 
yaar  business  may  be  stimulated  oy  suitable  tools. 

9lol>e^\^rt)tcke 
Filing  Cabinets 

In   Wood    and   Steel    - 

sll7  lIliiBtr>t«d  and  ipeciflcallj'  dcBcribed  in  the  pages  of 

Uitalogne  No.  BIO — m&iled  Ires  Dpon  request.    In  addition  \a  giving  prices  of 

ivery  size,  style  and  finish,  aoM  <A  aiutonn  pricma,  frmight  prapaid  mMrywkara — 

It  showsjuBt  how  9lA>A«nUl>i  Filing  Cabinets  in  Wood  and  St«e1  will  har- 
manlze  with  the  tumiabinga  of  your  office — how  you  can  profitably  utiliae 
miused  office  space— how,  in  Horizontal  Units,  Upright  Unite,  Card  Index 
Dabineta  or  nnifllea— PnrchaBe  BecotdH,  Stock  B«cords,  Inventory  Sheeta, 
Invoic««,  Price  Lists  or  LetteiB  of  previous  months  01  years  can  be  BO  Sled 
u  to  Iniure  inatantauoua  reference  atany  and  all  times.  This  catalogue 
uidabook  "Finding  and  Filing  Papers"  mailed   liee  upon   request. 

?t)<91ol><rW»rt>ickcea,  Cinciimati,  U.  S.  A. 

w  foA,  380-382  Broad« 
L  BMtoa,  91<93 


Took  Needed  for  dw 
New  Tear's  Baiiiiess 

Wood  or  StrtI 


— Oatalon*  Drawen 

-iDTDtW  fllM 

— StDofe  Report  niM 
—DallrBaport  nulla 
-Slon««niM 
— Pla«DHol*Dnlla 
— Odpboard  Uolla 
-FUlna  OaUnM  BdpdUm 
Tbna  la  a  wlds  run  of 
«l;tH,  lIlM  and  prlen— 
rwlr  for  iTnmtfllatt  <W. 


^'SSZ^fSSJ^'i 


CUcace^  224-228  Wabuh  Av 


^   ^Sltmlhm Coapoit Hum  ^ 

M        

I- 

i:: 
1^ 


iqifcflhnfcfaCa    I     rT,ll.5.A. 


PItau  mtnilwi  l*e  gti^ta  of  KhI 


KhtB  mrltlnf  to  ainrtltn 
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A  Living  From  Poultry 

$1,500.00  FROM  60  HENS  IN  TEN  MONTHS 
ON  ACITY  LOT  40  FEET  SQUARE 

■yo  the  avetaga  pool- 
■•■  tryman  that  would 
seem  Impossible  and 
when  tre  tell  yon  that 
we  have  aclaallydone  a 
f  1,500  poultry  business 
with 60 hens  onacotner 
in  the  city  garden,  40 
fee  1  wide  by^o  feet  long, 
ne  are  simply  stating 
facts.  It  would  notbe 
possible  to  get  such  re- 
turns by  any  one  of  the 
syslemsofpoullrykeep- 
ing  recommended  and 
practiced  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  still  it  19 
an  easy     matter    wh«D 


then 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 

is  adopted. 


CHICKEN    FEED   AT  18    CENT*    A    aUBHCl. 


Sind  liJ>o  direct  ta  Ikt  puhlitker  and  a  C9py  tfllu  lalttt  rrxttti 
edilian  of  tit  boak  vUl  bt  tent  ftu  by  rttur»  mail. 


E.  R.  PHILO,  PubllMMr, 


ITB  Third  St.,  CLMIfM,  I 
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Provide  for  the  Future 
Now 


Small  sums  if  put  aside  regu- 
larly can  be  made  to  accumulate 
and  yield  comfortable  incomes. 

But  comfortable  incomes  ac- 
cumulated by  small  sums  are 
payable  only  to  those  who  live 
long  enough.  Actuaries  have 
constructed  Tables  of  Mortality 
from"  reliable  data,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  tell  how  many  persons 
of  a  given  age  now  in  good  health 
will  be  living  one,  two,  five  or 
more  years  hence.  What  they 
cannot  tell,  however,  is  the  par^ 
ticular  individuals  who  will  live. 
That  uncertainty  makes  it  absO' 
lutely  necessary  to  insure  the  pres' 
ent  value  of  one's  future  earnings, 

If  Yon  Are  in  6ood  Health 

there  are  several  plans  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished ;  one 
of  the  plans  just    issued  by  the 


Home  Life  Insurance  Company 
to  commemorate  its  Semi- 
Centeninal     is    known    as    the 

Jubilee  20  Payment  Life  Policy 

with  premiums  decreasing  each 
five  years  in  addition  to  the  annual 
decrease  by  dividends.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  to  the  end 
of  20  years,  the  policy  becomes 

fiaid  up, — that  is,  there  are  no 
urther  premiums  to  pay,  and  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  is  paya- 
ble at  death. 

There    are     Loan    and    other 
values  after  the  2nd  year,  but 
we  cannot  tell  you  all  about 
this  contract  in  this  adver- 
tisement.   For  informa- 
tion   cut    off    the    at- 
tached coupon  and 
mail  to  the  Com- 
pany today. 


Home  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Preiident.  256  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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50%  to  eSfi'^,  the  vrords  DULL  TIMES  and  IDLE  MOMENTS  A«ve 
bmext  blu«  pencilled  from  UNDERFEED  records.  The  so-called  panic  yvar 
proved  an  Underfeed  record  breaker.  Thia  season  wo  have  put  up  a  still  higher 
figure.      The  reason?     A  child  can  understand.      The 

PeckWilliamson  Underfeed 

HEATING        SYSTEMS 

Save  Va  to  */3  of  Coal  BlUs    v 

YoQ  eui  «uit;  tgam  It  out.  CHEAPEIST  alsck,  t^a  Kirt  which  would  amotlier  an  ordinuT  fnniaca  or  boIlM 
a»,  jrielda  in  the  UNDERFEED  «■  much  clnn,  «na  h«t  M  the  HIGHEST  pricwl  coaL  Th«  diffanne*  In  coM  fa 
YOURS.  Thia  KivtH?  alone  IiKTeatanouKh  to  aoon  par  for  the  UNDERFEED.  Thia  lan't  aU.  Caal  la  f ad  b^ 
bfllow  and  with  all  tirt  on  tap,  amaka  and  gtrnf  toatttd  in  other  f omacea  and  botlaia,  

I  — - —  ^^  1      viiut  pasa  th™  tho  Samaa  and  are  consumed.     Thia 

tlH  rad^riVKi  jtoiiir.         i*  **>  ■"<)  t^  better  baalth  and  means  addilional 

.. !.     beat.     Aahea  aro  few  and  »r»  removed  by  ihakloc 

ito  bar  aa  in  ordinary  heaters  and  b<dlan. 
ri*  B.  CaOm,  cf  li<  Dtlnit  Eatmag  Htmt,  U 
aa  Umjtrffd  eawr  fomrymt.     //a'a  t    '' 
boat  iL      Ht  Ittta   liam   I 

'*  A  very  ordlnarr  matbamat 
ra  the  dIStiranee  betwutin  15  . 
t  S)  [Mr  ton  pnt  In  uid  99  toi 


Let  Bi  aend 
tesllmoala 
of  Parnac' 


-a  Just  Ilka  this. 


THB  PBGK-WILUAHSON  GOMPi 

Wast  Fifth  Strast, 
Paalaia.  Hardwaro    Man   and  PInml 


■  iBTltad  I*   write  Todar    t^ 
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Piano 


3  ■  t^TART  •  THE  •  CHIIiDSEN  •  nir.HT 

It  is  as  impor- 
tant musically,  for 
a  child  to  begin 
piano  practice 
with  a  good  piano 
as  it  is  to  begin 
reading  and  study- 
ing with  good 
books. 

To  early  edu- 
cate the  child  so- 
that  it  becomes 
familiar  with  the 
refinements  of 
perfect  tonalqual- 
ityis  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  musical 
culture. 

To  accustom  the  delicate  and  maturing  hand  of  a  child  to  the  great 
)ssibilities  of  a  properly  constructed  piano,  not  only  facilities  the 
ivelopment  of  correct  technique,  but  avoids  the  necessity  of  subse- 
lently  unlearning  faults  that  retard. 

The  Kranich  &  Bach  Standard  Upright  Piano  possesses  structural 
atures  that  place  it  in  a  class  of  its  own  in  the  small  group  of  Strictly 
igh-Grade  Instruments,  and  it  is  extremely  important  to  intending 
ano  purchasers  that  these  exclusive  improvements  be  investigated  in 
e  comparison  of  relative  advantages. 


m 


e  for  pamphlet  describing  ihe  "ISATONIC"  pedjJ 
in  out  Grand?,  and  the  "VIOLVN"  meial  plate  u^td 
.[  Uprights  —  our  new  catalogue  will  also  be  forwarded. 


ivoraiiig.Jnstallmeiil  terms.  Old  pianos  In  cxchanfle. 

CRANIGH  &  BACH  SewTork 
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Electric  Light  is  Now  Cheaper 


For  Residences— Public  Buildings— Offices —Stores— Factories 


30  Reasons  for  Using 
Electric  Light 

1  Safe 

2  Clean 

3  Bright 

4  Odorless 

5  DirtlcH 

6  GreaselcM 

7  Sootless 

8  Fumeleu 

9  Flameless 

10  Matchless 

11  Healthful 

12  Convenient 
■3  Explosionless 

14  Draws  Trade 

15  Helps  Advertise 

16  Signifies  Success 

17  White  Light 
tS  Steady  Light 
19  Always  Ready 

30  Makes  Home  Attractive 
21  Welcomes  Friends 
21  Frightens  Thieves 
25  Brightens  Everything 

24  Can  Be  Used  Anywhere 

25  Saves  Labor 

26  Permits  Better  Work 

27  Consumes  No  Oxygen 

28  Is  a  Cheap  Luxury 
19  Is  Better  Than  Ever 
30  Is  Cheaper  Than  Ever 


General  ^  Electric 
Tungsten  Lamps 

The  wonderful  new  electric  lamp  that 
secures  more  light  from  less  electricity. 

Many  thousands  of  people  have  changed  over  to  elec- 
tric light  because  the  G.E.  Tungsten  lamp  cuts  the 
cost  of  electric  lighting  down  one-l»alf. 

If  you  already  use  electric  light  get  G.E.  Tungsten  lamps 
and  use  them.  Thousands  of  others  have  done  so  and 
doubled  their  lighting  without  increasing  their  bills. 

Ask  your  electric  light  man.     He  wilt  confirm  what  we  lay.      But 
your  G.E.  Tungsten  lamps  from  him,  but  be  sure  you  get  the  gra- 
uine  General  Electric  lamp  with  this  trade  mark    (GE) 
package. 


the 


[ 


G.E.  Tungsten  Book  No.  36  (illustrated) 

iluable  lighting  information,  will  be  sent  on 
request.  The  edition  of  this  book  is  limited,  so 
please  write  immediately  if  you   with   a   copy. 


] 


General  Electric  Co.  Dt^.ia. Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 
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BISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

One  is  never  at  a  loss  wKat  to 
offo*  guests  for  refreshment, 
dessert  or  after  dessert  —  if 
NABISCO  Sugar  Wafere 
are  alwa)^  kept  in  the  home. 
The  most  delightful  confection 
ever  conceived. 

/a  10  cmni  Ham 

Also  in  Twenly-five  cent  Tins 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


y 
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InstMlMeo 
Answer 


Sending  a  message  is  only  half  of  the 
ansaction.  The  other,  and  equally  im- 
Dttant,  half  consists  in  getting  back  the 
nswer. 

Sometimes  this  is  a  reply  to  a  question, 
r  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  pro- 
osal.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  an  acknowl- 
dgment  that  the  mcss^e  has  been 
;ceived. 

The  value  of  the  message  depends  upon 
etting  an  answer. 

When  a  general  manager  sends  word 
I  a  representative  in  a  distant  city,  he 
rants  to  know  that  his  man  is  there,  that 


he  reeelvt 
act 

If  the 
another  q 
other  que 
is  possib 
to  come 
have  bee 
taneousa 

Each  a 
the  Bell  t 

The  B 
miles  of  1 
answer  f 
time. 


Incretued  use  of  the  Long  Distance  Telephone  means  greater 
result*  in  every  linm  of  kaman  endeavor.  TelephotM 
efficiency  means  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Ser- 
vice.     Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the   Center  of  the  System, 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company 
And  Associated  Companies 
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wrlllKg  to  a4urtlHn 


